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POLITICAL   PROSPECTS. 


WITH  a  new  year  beginning, 
and  the  uncertainties  and  pos- 
sibUitieB  of   a  fresh  session  close 
npon  US,  it  is  well  that  we  shonld 
make  up  onr  acconnts,  balance  the 
two  sides  of  the  ledger,  and  con- 
sider how  we  stand.    We  no  longer 
delegate  goyemment  to  a  few  emi- 
nent men  on  whose  judgment  we 
rely.     We    no    longer    trust   our- 
selves entirely  to  Parliament.  Both 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  Parliament 
reflect  more  and  more  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  the  floating  sentiment 
which  happens  to  be  uppermost ; 
and  every  one  of  us,  by  the  expres- 
sion  of   his   thoughts    in    private 
society,  on  public  platform,  or  in 
leading  articles,  written  or  repeated, 
gives  that  sentiment  its  form  and 
consequence.  Every  one  of  us,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  respon- 
sible in  his  degree  for  the  acts  of 
administrators    which    no    longer 
arise  out  of  their  own  judgment, 
but  are  guided  by  ours.    We  are 
no  longer  governed  by  the  wisest. 
The  wisest  have  lost  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  dare  not,  or  will 
not,  speak  with  the  authority  which 
might  command  our  obedience.  We 
are  governed  by  majorities,  and  by 
the  pohtician  who  at  any  given  mo- 
ment can  best  read   tneir  wishes. 
The  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium^ 
should  such  a  calamity  arise,  will 
not  be  resisted  by  any  statesman  of 
sufficient  weieht  to  control  popular 
passion  in  either  of  the  parties  into 
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which  we  are  still  said  by  courtesy 
to  be  divided.  Let  the  citizens  in 
sufficient  numbers  command  loud 
enough,  and  the  parliamentary 
leaders  will  make  no  difficulty  in 
registering  their  edicts.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  to  ourselves ;  and  if 
Public  Opinion  is  sovereign  master, 
we  must  endeavour  each  to  keep  our 
own  little  comer  of  it  sweet  and 
wholesome.  It  was  not  always  so. 
A  distinguished  couniy  member,  not 
so  long  ago,  being  asked  his  opinion 
on  some  disputed  point  of  Finance, 
replied  that  Peel  had  not  made  up 
his  mind.  The  Peel  of  to-day 
has  no  mind  to  make  up.  He  says 
to  his  supporters  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it,  *  Gentlemen,  do  you  make 
up  your  minds,  and  then  I  will  make 
up  mine.'  The  First  Minister  is  no 
longer  a  master,  but  a  servant ;  and 
he  knows  it^  and  all  the  world 
knows  it,  and  shows  its  conscious* 
ness  of  the  change  in  the  altered 
tone  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  and 
his  Cabinet. 

A  statesman  is  selected  presuma- 
bly for  his  transcendent  abilities  to 
hold  the  first  place  in  a  great  em- 
pire. He  selects  for  the  heads  of 
the  departments  persons  who  in  his 
opinion  are  the  most  conversant 
with  the  duties  of  those  depart- 
ments. It  might  be  thought  that 
both  he  and  they,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  their  offices,  would  be 
treated  with  personal  respect ;  that 
being  our  greatest  men,  placed  in 
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the  front  rank  for  their  patriotic  or 
intellectual  virtues,  they  would  re- 
ceive the  deference,  the  courteous 
reverence,  which  is  the  due  of  high 
station  and  character.  The  fierce 
light  that  beats  on  cabinets  no 
longer  permits  this  reverential  atti- 
tude. No  sooner  is  a  politician  in 
high  office  than  we  all  constitute 
ourselves  his  censors.  A  thousand 
newspaper  writers  every  day  in  the 
year,  whether  in  passionate  rebuke 
or  in  friendly  criticism,  alike  con- 
stitute themselves  his  superiors.  In 
telling  him  what  he  should  do  or 
not  do,  they  imply  that  they  could 
do  better  in  his  place.  The  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived  could  not  keep 
his  position  or  retain  the  '  sweet 
voices '  on  which  ministerial  power 
now  reposes  while  subject  to  so 
continuous  a  stream  of  deprecia- 
tion. The  entire  atmosphere  be- 
comes impregnated  with  his  faults. 
Those  who  are  conscious  how  small 
is  the  real  value  of  such  a  censorship 
are  not  proof  against  its  influence. 
We  cannot  see  a  man  bespattered 
daily  with  insinuations  and  insults, 
or  bedaubed  with  dishonest  pane- 
gyrics, without  universally  ourselves 
despising  him.  If  he  does  not 
merit  what  is  said  of  him,  the  un- 
worthy thought  arises  that  no 
honourable  man  would  consent  to 
stand  in  such  a  pillory.  He  him- 
self, unless  he  is  more  than  mortal, 
will  lose  confidence  in  an  inte- 
grity which  he  finds  universally 
discredited;  and  end,  perhaps,  in 
deserving  the  contempt  which  was 
once  uncalled  for. 

Thus  the  class  of  persons  who 
form  our  administrations  is  insen- 
sibly deteriorating.  They  cannot 
act  on  their  own  judgment,  and, 
therefore,  only  those  who  are 
willing  to  act  on  the  judgment  of 
others,  which  they  do  not  approve, 
will  consent  to  hold  office.  They 
are  public  property,  and  targets  for 
impertinence ;  and,  therefore,  those 
alone,  who  more  or  less  deserve 
impertinence,  are  inclined  t6  sub- 


mit to  the  ordeal.  Being  no  longer 
allowed  to  rule,  but  appointed  only 
to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of 
their  master  the  people,  they  lie 
under  a  constant  temptation  to 
watch  the  prevailing  current,  and 
reinstate  their  popularity  by  some 
startling  political  somersault, 
knowing  well  that  if  they  content 
themselves  with  the  unpopular 
duties  which  form  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment, their  official  lives  may  be 
briefer  than  a  butterfly's. 

Such,  then,  being  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  called  our  leaders, 
we  must  look  to  ourselves  ;  and 
before  plunging  into  the  whirl  and 
business  of  anoQber  year,  take  stock 
of  a  situation  which  presents  at 
once  a  singular  feature.  We  never 
remember  a  time  when  there  was 
so  much  vague  misgiving  or  so 
much  political  dissatisfaction,  with 
so  little  cause  for  uneasiness  as  to 
our  general  interests,  or  so  little 
producible  ground  of  offence  in  the 
active  measures  of  the  Administra- 
tion. It  may  be  that,  having  de- 
manded household  suffrage,  and 
got  it,  the  burning  of  Paris  has 
brought  repentance  too  late;  and 
seeing  the  reins  lie  loose  on  the 
horses'  backs  we  should  prefer  that 
some  firm  hand  should  gather  them 
up.  However  it  be,  the  aspect  of 
things  at  home,  and  the  state  of 
our  relations  abroad,  are,  for  the 
moment,  in  every  way  reassuring. 
Trade  was  nevermore  vigorous ;  the 
demand  for  employment  never  more 
active.  The  export  and  import 
lists  already  take  away  our  breath, 
and  still  the  double  torrent  grows. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  misfor- 
tune of  one  country  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  all.  The  disasters  which 
stopped  the  mills  in  Alsace  and  Ly- 
ons, and  the  disturbance  of  industry 
in  Germany,  have  only  multiplied 
the  demands  on  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Sheffield.  The  Ameri- 
can carrying  trade,  which  was  flung 
into  our  hands  by  the  civil  war,  re- 
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mains  with  ns ;    and  the    cotton 
ifvhich  we  had  lost  has  returned. 
Pauperism  is  ebbing  at  last ;  the 
snpply  of  work  falls  behind  the  de- 
mand, and  the  artisans  have  short- 
ened their  labonr  hours  without  sa- 
crifice to  themselves  or  hurt  to  their 
masters.     So  far  bs  employment 
and  rising  wages  can  'give  content, 
England  had  never  better  cause  to 
anticipate  a  quiet  year.     How  long 
we  may  count  on  the  sunshine  con- 
tinuing is  another  question ;  but  it 
is  no  longer  our  nature  to  anticipate 
changes  in  the  future  ;  and  when  we 
are  uneasy,  it  is  not  from  future 
possibilities,  but    from    something 
consciously    and     actively    amiss. 
"What  is  it  ?     Not  certainly  our  re- 
lations abroad .   With  the  Continent 
our  connections  are  merely  com- 
mercial.     France  and  Russia    are 
ihe  only  countries  with  which  we 
could  be  entangled  in  a  dangerous 
war.  France,  on  account  of  Belgium , 
or  as  a  legacy  of  old  animosities ; 
Bussia,  from  conflicting  interests  in 
the  East.     But  France  is  prostrate. 
When  she  recovers,  she  has  another 
enemy  to  deal  with  before  she  med- 
dles with  us.     Nor  is  it  likely  that 
under  any  circumstances  ground  of 
quarrel  could    rise    between    two 
countries      so    circumstanced     as 
France     and     England.       Having 
allowed    Russia    to    tear    up    the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  we  shall  not  be 
tempted   into    another    war    with 
her,  whatever  she  does,  unless  she 
attacks    us    in    India — a    danger 
which  onr  generation   may  fairly 
think  too  remote  to  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

With  America,  both  Government 
and  people,  we  are  on  better  terms 
than  we  have  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
They  have  taught  Europe  to  fear 
their  strength  and  admire  their 
character.  The  irritating  criticisms 
with  which,  in  a  somewhat  un- 
worthy jealousy,  we  continued  for 
so  many  years  to  wound  their  self- 
respecty  will  not  be  heard  any  more 


among  us.  In  their  civil  war  we  took 
sides  as  they  did  themselv^&,  and 
we  gave  the  winning  party  cause  to 
complain  of  us.  We  have  acknow- 
ledged our  fault  and  shaken  hands, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  present 
President  in  the  United  States  them- 
selves, which  will  insure  his  re-elec- 
tion, is  due,  above  all  other  causes, 
to  the  reconciliation  which  he  has 
assisted  in  bringing  about  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions. Hencefordi,  in  any  trouble 
in  which  we  may  be  involved  we 
may  count  America  for  a  friend,  and 
each  year  will  see  new  links  of  con- 
federation binding  us  closer  to  each 
other  and  undoing  the  effects  of 
Lord  North's  and  his  master's  obsti- 
nacy. 

We  have  difficulties  with  Indian 
finance,  difficulties  with  Ireland, 
difficulties  about  our  army,  diffi- 
culties about  education,  and  a  some- 
what tempestuous  quarrel  brewing 
with  the  Licensed  Victuallers.  But 
we  have  encountered  a  thousand 
worse  perplexities  than  these  in  past 
years  without  disturbance  of  our 
equanimity.  What  is  going  on 
among  us  to  account  for  the  unusual 
yet  universal  sense  of  instability, 
like  the  feeling  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  the  first  experience  of  an 
earthquake  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  world 
cannot  move  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
been  going  for  the  last  forty  years 
without  those  who  are  being 
whirled  along  upon  its  surface 
losing  their  breath.  Though  the 
stream  be  smooth,  the  sensation  of 
being  hurried  on  at  an  accele- 
rating rate  by  a  current  which  the 
weakest  and  the  strongest  are 
equally  powerless  to  resist  cannot 
but  at  times  produce  misgiving; 
and  questions  more  or  less  anxious 
inevitably  present  themselves  as 
to  what  sort  of  a  country  the  flood  is 
carrpng  us.  The  old  hmdmarks  are 
passing  out  of  sight.  New  men, 
new  thoughts,  new  rules,  new  ideas 
about  what  we  are  or  where  we 
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came  from  appear  for  a  moment, 
pass  away,  and  give  place  to  others. 
A  great  many  of  ns,  it  is  true,  see 
nothing  but  improvement,  illusions 
vanishing,  truth  and  justice  taking 
the  place  of  chinueras  and  folly. 
The  optimist  view  of  things  is  so 
comfortable  that  we  accept  those 
who  profess  it  most  loudly  for  our 
most  trusted  guides.  The  stare 
super  antiquas  via^  is  out  of  fashion. 
Even  were  it  possible,  which  it  ob- 
viously is  not,  there  is  no  standing 
now ;  we  can  glissade  only  over  snow 
slopes  which  we  hope  may  not  be 
split  by  crevasses,  or  rush  at 
express  speed  into  darkness  on  a 
line  which  is  progress  towards  a 
something  in  which  without  seeing 
we  believe.  Such  confidence  may 
indicate  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  but 
like  all  beliefs  in  the  invisible,  is  apt 
to  turn  the  heads  of  those  who  sur- 
render themselves  to  ideas.  So  sure 
are  we  becoming  that  all  old  things 
were  wrong,  that  to  prove  the  anti- 
quity of  any  custom  or  institution  is 
its  sufficient  condemnation.  Antiqui- 
taa  scecuU  juveiitus  mundi.  The  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  is  now  seen  to 
have  been  the  crude  speculation  of 
youth  and  inexperience.  Our  beards 
are  grown  —  we  must  put  away 
childish  things.  All  that  we  have 
inherited,  whether  good  or  bad, 
must  be  made  anew,  as  it  will  not  suit 
our  present  advanced  necessities. 

We  have  reformed  our  Parliament, 
and  reformed  our  public  offices.  Our 
army  has  gone  into  the  caldron 
to  come  out  spick-and-span  on  an 
improved  pattern.  The  Universities 
are  turned  upside  down.  Education 
is  remodelled.  Local  usages,  local  au- 
thorities, class  privileges,  are  swept 
away.  Every  strap  is  cut  or  threat- 
ened which  interfered,  or  seemed  to 
interfere,  with  personal  freedom. 
Ohui*ches  are  disestablished  or  about 
to  be  disestablished,  and  the  stage 
levelled  smooth  for  rights  of  con- 


science, which  belong  equally  to 
fool  and  sage.  So  omnipotent  is 
the  mania  for  change,  that  nothing 
from  greatest  to  lowest  is  safe  from 
it.  Some  things,  it  still  seems  in- 
disputable, our  forefathers  could  do 
as  well  as  we — or  better,  A  modern 
Archbishop's  occasional  prayer, '  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,'  and 
such  like,  contrast  unfavourably 
with  the  Liturgy.^  The  houses  in 
Bloomsbury  will  be  standing  in 
sound  condition  when  Grosvenor 
Place  .has  become  a  rubbish  heap. 
The  chairs  and  tables  of  1 700  will 
be  good  for  use  a  century  or  two 
after  the  choicest  articles  of  the 
Baker  Street  Bazaar  have  turned  to 
dust  and  ashes.  And  the  Reynoldses 
and  Gainsboroughs,  from  some  supe- 
riority either  in  the  artist  or  his 
subject,  or  both,  have  not  yet  been 
eclipsed  by  Mr.  Millois  or  Mr. 
Watts. 

Yet  exceptive  phenomena  of  this 
kindsuggeat  no  practical  misgivmgs 
as  to  our  vast  essential  superiority. 
If  there  was  one  thing  left  among 
us  which  for  its  own  inherent 
majesty  might  have  been  considered 
sacred — if  there  was  one  thing 
which,  on  mere  prudential  reasons, 
it  might  have  been  thought  unwise 
to  disturb,  it  was  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  Later  theolo- 
gians, from  Lowth  downwards,  who 
have  tried  their  hand  at  mending  the 
text,  have  succeeded  only  in  empty- 
ing it  of  its  beauty  and  reducing  it 
to  the  level  of  the  baldest  prose.  Yet 
the  revisers  are  busy  at  work  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  we  are  to 
have  a  new  edition  according  to  the 
best  lights  of  modern  scholarship. 
To  pass  from  the  most  sublime 
subject  to  the  most  paltry,  even 
the  poor  Latin  grammar,  and  Latin 
pronunciation,  cannot  be  left  alone. 
Latin  having  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
language,  and  the  change  being  of 
no  longer  any  practical  value,  we  are 


'  The  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  inspired  by  a  genuine  feeling,  is  a 
remarkable  exception. 
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adoptuig  the  vowel  soauds  of  ibe 
Continaiit.  Fox  Bome  inconceiyable 
reasoik  the  granutiar  las  been  meta- 
moiphoaed  on  prinoiples  purely  ori- 
ginal; and  cases,  numbers,  moods, 
tenseB^and  voices  have  been  twirled 
and  twisted. and  rearranged  in  mere 
wantoudeiinnm  of  conceit.  Mathe- 
matics &re  no  better,  A  geometry 
class  at  South  Kensington,  in  their 
first  eliementary  lesson,  were  pat  on 
their  guard  lately  against  the  mis- 
takes of  Euclid,  the  lecturer,  a  dis- 
tinguished wrangler,  bewildering 
their  astonished  brains  with  specu- 
lative paradoxes,  and  explaining 
how  parallel  lines,  said  by  Euclid 
never  to  meet,  yet,  without  ceasing 
to  be  parallel,  somehow  do  meet  in 
infinity. 

We  mention  such  phenomena  as 
these,  not  as  serious  in  themselves, 
or  as  anythiBg  but  pitifiilly  absurd. 
They  are,  however,  nying  leaves 
showing  which  way  the  wind  is  blow-r 
ing.  'They  are  indicators  of  the  un- 
settled and  unsettling  spirit  abroad 
among  us,  for  which  nothing  is  too 
high  and  nothing  too  trivial ;  which 
insists  on  thinkmg  out  over  again 
for  itself  every  question  from  the 
bottom  ;  on  popularising  all  know- 
ledge, and  teaching  the  modem 
goose  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
wisest  who  have  gone  before  him ; 
to  form  his  own  opinions,  and  be 
sure,  at  all  events,  if  he  wishes  to 
be  right,  to  come  to  conclusions 
different  from  his  father's.  An  ex- 
aggerated conservatism  may  have 
entailed  a  temper  of  this  kind,  as  a 
natural  recoil .  Vanity  may  work  its 
own  cure  in  time,  but  none  the  less 
while  it  lasts  plays  curious  pranks, 
and  has  plenty  of  material  lying 
still  before  it  to  work  its  will  upon 
before  its  day  will  be  over.  Na- 
^  tions,  empires,  constitutions,  remain 
stable  so  long  as  the  men  and  women 
who  compose  them  are  governed 
by  strong  leading  convictions  and 
settied  principles ;  so  long  as  habit 
pnescribes  rules  of  thought  and 
action ;  where  the  great  social  land- 


marks are  regarded  as  eternal  ordi-, 
nances  of  nature  or  Providence; 
and  the  rel^ous  propositions  on 
which  morality  depends  are  held  as 
indisputable  truths,  which  even  tha 
sinner  acknowledges  while  he  dis- 
obeys. BeHg^on  ha^  now  become  an 
open  question ;  morahty  is  resolved 
into  utility,  and  the  law,  of  God 
into  a  sentimental  obligation  to  for- 
ward other  people's  happiness.  Our 
fathers  believed  that  we  were  made 
for  a  special  purpose  by  a  spiritual 
Creator,  and  had  an  eternity  before 
us  of  life  or  death.  Many  intelligent 
and  high-minded  men  believe  now 
that  we  grew  somehow  out  of  apes, 
and  the  apes  originally  out  of  jelly- 
fish ;  that  a  future  life  is  an  illusion, 
and  Ood  Almighty  a  name  for  the 
universe. 

Minds  slow  to  move  may  adhere 
to  their  old  convictions  ;  but  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  regard  the  anciently  received 
views  about  man  and  his  destiny 
with  absolute,  undoubting  certainty, 
when  the  general  sense  of  educated 
men  allows  them  to  be  denied  without 
imprinting  any  note  of  foolishness  on 
the  novel  theories,  or  regarding  them 
as  ignorant  or  criminal.  Questions  on 
which  those  who  are  acknowledged 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  think 
differently,  are,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  made  doubtful ;  and  until  tho 
old  convictions  re-establish  them-* 
selves  in  authority,  or  mankind  come 
to  a  common  agreement  on  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  independent  of 
the  foundations  on  which  it  has 
hitherto  rested,  society  will  have  to 
exist  as  it  can  without  moral  cement 
to  hold  it  together. 

A  disintegprating  power  of  this 
kind  is,  beyond  question,  at  work 
among  us.  We  are  Hving  at 
present  on  the  traditions  of  ruri- 
tanism,  on  the  pious  convictions, 
the  reverence  for  truth  and  right^ 
the  abhorrence  of  lies  and  wrongs 
which  were  burnt  into  the  blood 
of  the  English  nation  centuries  ago* 
The  emotions  remain  long  after  the 
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foundations  have  crumbled  on  which 
they  seem  to  depend;  and  conscience, 
as  a  governing  principle,  may  survive 
till  a  solid  basis  has  again  been  dis- 
covered for  moral  authority,  though 
we  may  not  know  precisely  on  what 
its  sanctions  rest.  But  the  passionate 
and  brute  part  of  man  is  too  real  a 
thing  to  be  controlled  by  a  mere 
'perhaps.'  Let,  for  instance,  a 
general  doubt  once  arise  among  the 
millions  in  a  palpable  form,  whether 
the  future  state  in  which  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe  may  not  be 
a  chimsBra.  The  belief  in  a  future 
redistribution  of  rewards  andpunish- 
ments  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  human  society, 
alone  explains  its  anomalies,  and 
alone  makes  the  inequalities  of 
fortune  tolerable.     Let    the  belief 

fx)w  pale.  Let  it  disappear  in 
ngland,  as  it  has  disappeared  in 
Paris — and  how  many  feet  below 
the  surface  may  lie  the  stream  of 
petroleum  which  will  bum  in  pieces 
an  organisation  which  will  then 
have  become  simply  unbearable? 
How  long,  rather,  before  all  existing 
forms  of  society  will  fall  to  pieces 
of  their  own  accord,  self-condemned? 
Whatever  happens  to  belief,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  world  will  stiU 
go  on.  Men  will  still  work,  and 
eat,  and  sleep,  and  live  together. 
Some  will  be  industrious  and  pru- 
dent ;  others  will  be  idle,  or  care- 
less. Out  of  these  necessities  and 
these  differences, which  are  elemental 
parts  of  human  nature,  what  we 
call  law  and  order  must  still  be 
generated.  Speculative  theories 
may  rise  and  fall,  bat  the  truth  re- 
mains the  same ;  and  men  might  as 
well  attempt  to  leap  from  their 
shadow  as  alter  the  terms  on  which 
civilised  life  is  possible.  Perfectly 
true ;  yet,  for  all  that,  generations 
of  human  creatures  have  gone  astray 
after  impossible  Utopias,  when  the 
old-fashioned  sign-posts  have  been 
taken  down ;  and  what  they  have 
done  before,  they  may  do  again. 
The  same  conditions,  it  may  be 


admitted,  threaten  other  countries 
— threaten  Germany,  for  instance — 
as  threaten  us ;  and  Germany  shows 
no  disintegration,  or  sign  or  pro- 
spect of  it.  Germany,  however,  on 
the  one  hand,  encountered  these  spi- 
ritual problems  long  ago,  more  man- 
fully than  we  have  done.  She  learnt 
to  separate  the  essential  truth  from 
the  conventional  shell  and  expression 
of  it.  Her  people  are  not  hunting  for 
the  origin  of  duty  amidst  hazy  no- 
tions of  interest  and  happiness.  Duty 
remains  as  a  living  reality  to  Yon 
Moltke,  as  it  was  to  Lather ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  effacing  the 
spirit  of  Revolution  by  sawing^ 
through  the  bulkheads,  cuttings 
adrift  from  old  moorings,  extending 
the  suffrage,  preaching  emancipa- 
tion, and  liberty  to  everybody  to  do 
and  think  as  he  pleases,  the  Germans 
have  been  girding  up  their  loins^ 
tightening  their  straps  and  buckles, 
and,  if  other  sanctions  are  to  fiB.de, 
making  the  policeman  at  least  a 
substantial  entity. 

Apart  from  these  remote,  and  a& 
some  will  think  visionary,  grounds 
of  uneasiness,  there  are  others  moi*e 
immediate  in  the  line  of  common 
experience.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons every  year  absorbs  more  and 
more  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment, more  and  more  encroaches 
on  the  Executive,  more  and  more 
grows  intolerant  of  opposition.  Yet 
as  evidently  each  new  House  is 
more  unfit  than  its  predecessor, 
either  for  the  work  which  properly 
belongs  to  it,  or  for  that  which  it 
usurps. 

Ever  since  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
a  change  has  been  going  forward 
not  only  in  the  details,  but  in  the 
theory,  of  the  representative  system. 
Before  1 83 1 ,  a  fraction  at  least  of  the 
representative  body  was  sent  to  Par- 
liament for  real  or  imagined  intellect 
or  ability.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  country,  and  to 
be  brought  together  to  consider  and 
decide  on  measures  which,  according 
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to   the  best  light  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  were  really 
and  truly  for  the  welfare   of  the 
commimity.      Statesmanship     was 
understood    and   acknowledged   to 
require  great  natural  power,  and 
sustained  and    yigorous    training. 
young  men  who  showed  conspicu- 
ous promise  at  the  Bar  or  at  the 
Universities  were  brought  forward, 
put  early  into  Parliament  for  pri- 
vate boroughs,  and  disciplined  in 
the  best  school  for  political  work. 

GraduaUy  from  being  a  represen- 
tabon  of   the   intelligence  of   the 
country,   Parliament    has    become 
merely  a  representation  of  conflicting 
interests.    A  man  is  made  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  not  because  he 
has  shown  power  and  character,  and 
can  be  trusted  to  consider  by  his 
own  judgment  what  measures  are 
good  or  are  not  good.     The  public 
^ling  of  the  country  is  settled  out 
of  doors  on  the  public  platforms  at 
the  great  towns.     The  representa- 
tive  is    the  agent  of  the  consti- 
tuency, not  the  brain  and  heart  of 
it;  tied  and  bound  with  pledges, 
he  is  selected  because  he  will  vote 
straight  as  he  is  ordered.     For  such 
a  purpose  one  member  is  as  good 
as  another.     There  is  no  need  of 
mind  and  experience,  of  patriotism 
and  probity.     Those  who  are  ready 
to  pay  for  the  honour  of  this  in- 
glorious lacqneydom  are  preferred 
naturally  to    those  who  have  no 
purse  to   recommend  them.     The 
few  constituencieswhere  great  fami- 
lies retain  influence  enough  to  com- 
mand   a  ^return    are  occupied  by 
relations  who  can  be  depended  on  to 
stand   by  their  order;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  sufficient  tra- 
ditionary   liking    for    the     aristo- 
cracy to  enable  a  young  well-bom 
aspirant  to  fame  to  find  favour  in 
a  great  town  if  he  will  denounce 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  cant 
about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  beauties  of  liberty,  and  the 
iniquity    of  class  privileges.     But 
not  ihe  slightest  chance  remains 
of  introducing  into  Parliament  men 


like  the  elder  Pitt  or  Canning 
at  a  sufficiently  early  age  to  en- 
able them  to  learn  their  business ; 
and  as  the  heads  of  our  public 
offices  are  still  necessarily  chosen 
from  among  the  Parliamentary 
leaders,  the  administration  of  public 
business  falls  deeper  every  year  into 
contempt. 

The  beginning  of  the  alteration 
is  of  old  date  ;  it  was  consummated 
five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
carried  the  second  Reform  Bill 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made 
inevitable.  The  concession  was 
made  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
the  opportunity  was  wisely  chosen. 
The  artisans  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  pressed  hardest  on 
themselves.  Their  own  battles  they 
had  learned  to  fight  elsewhere  with 
organisations  of  their  own  contriv- 
ing, and  their  unions  remain,  as 
they  have  been  from  the  first, 
unpolitical.  Of  the  earnest  among 
the  newly  enfranchised  voters, 
not  half,  at  the  last  election,  cared 
to  use  their  privilege.  At  any 
working  men*s  club  it  will  be  found 
now  that  unless  their  votes  are 
placed  for  them  on  the  register, 
not  one  in  ten  will  take  the  pains 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  poll- 
ing booth.  Their  admission  in 
such  a  humour  was  of  course  infi- 
nitely safer  than  if  it  had  been  con- 
ceded in  fear  after  a  struggle,  and 
the  people  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  franchise  would  open  the 
gates  of  Paradise  to  them.  So  far 
the  eflect  has  been  to  make  the 
constituencies  one  degree  more 
corrupt  than  they  were  before. 
Those  chiefly  used  their  vote  who 
could  turn  it  to  immediate  practical 
account,  and  the  result  was  the 
richest  and  the  least  intelligent 
Parliament  which  has  ever  sat  in 
England ;  while  the  administration 
resulting  from  it,  though  backed 
by  an  exceptionally  large  and  ex- 
ceptionally docile  majority,  is  the 
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weakest  whicli  has  ever  pretended 
to  govern  England ;  and  the  con- 
atitutional  system  has  sank  a  de« 
gree  or  two  lower  in  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  intelligent 
persons.  Mr.  Lowe,  however,  who 
foretold  correctly  what  the  first 
reformed  Parliament  would  be  like, 
foretold  also  that  the  second  woald 
not  resemble  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
democracy,  and  of  the  ideas,  wise 
or  unwise,  to  which  it  may  please 
them  to  surrender  themselves. 

A  sphinx  sits  by  the  political 
roadside  in  every  country  in  Europe 
propounding  the  new  enigma  of 
labour  and  capital.  On  what  terms 
are  the  thousands  who  work  with 
their  hands  and  the  tens  who 
employ  them  to  live  together? 
This  is  the  problem  which  each 
statesman  who  aspires  to  govern 
must  answer.  If  he  has  no  answer 
to  give  but  the  economist's,  that 
labour  has  its  market  value,  like 
any  other  chattel,  and  that  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  the  sphinx  will 
devour  him.  If,  afler  long  waiting, 
no  (Edipus  can  be  found  who  will 
discover  a  solution,  the  sphinx 
will  ultimately  destroy  the  whole 
condition  of  society  which  admits 
of  no  more  human  terms  of  con- 
federation between  man  and  man. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  ideas  of  the 
million  on  this  subject  differ  by  a 
whole  diameter  from  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  when  the 
million  see  their  way  towards  em- 
bodying their  views  in  political  form, 
their  interest  in  Parliament,  which  is 
now  so  languid,  will  become  ener- 
getic and  vital;  and  if  they  please  it, 
without  violence  and  by  the  orga- 
nised exercise  of  the  power  which 
is  already  in  their  hands,  they  can 
convert  the  household  suffrage  into 
universal  suffrage,  split  the  country 
into  electoral  districts,  and  return  a 
House  of  Commons  prepared  to 
Tenture  on  those  socialistic  experi- 
ments which  the  disciples  of  Adam 


Smith  and  McGulIoch  believe  to 
be  as  childish  as  attempts  to  make 
water  run  uphill. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  more 
than  once  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
working-men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. With  a  natural  affection  for 
a  trade  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
master  so  accomplished,  he  regards 
a  House- of  Commons  debate  as  the 
most  perfect  machinery  for  detecting 
fallacies,  separating  truth  from  false- 
hood, and  discovering  the  unsound 
places  in  new  or  untried  proposals. 
Doubtless,  the  sifting  process 
of  a  discussion  drags  to  light  such 
features  as  are  unpalatable,  and 
seem  therefore  unsound,  to  the 
debating  body  as  at  any  particular 
moment  it  happens  to  be  consti- 
tuted. Yet  for  how  many  years 
did  the  arguments,  for  instance, 
for  maintaining  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment appear  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  House  of  Commons  unanswer- 
able and  the  objections  to  be 
fallacious  ?  For  how  many  years 
were  there  annual  motions  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  ?  yet 
till  the  Irish  famine  came  to  the 
help  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  House  of 
Commons  continued  unconvinced. 
When  the  temper  of  the  tribunal  is 
changed,  when  the  'bias  of  com- 
modity '  alters  its  inclination,  and 
interest  shifts  its  scale,  reason 
becomes  unreason  and  unreason 
reason.  •  One  or  two  Trades  Union 
spokesmen,  made  of  the  light  stuff 
which,  when  the  liquor  in  the  vat 
begins  to  work,  is  first  flung  to  the 
surface,  would,  doubtless,  be  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  the  present 
House.  The  artisan  will  be  heard 
through  his  representative,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  listeners  de- 
molished utterly.  He  will  have  had 
his  audience  in  the  face  of  the 
world;  he  will  have  been  treated 
with  the  kind  condescension  which 
can  be  afforded  safely  in  a  hopeless 
case,  and  dismissed  with  gentle 
ridicule.     Yet,  if  in  the  place  of  two 
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or  three   workmen  or  workmen's 
representatives,    there    were    two, 
three,  or  four  hundred,  the  position 
might  be  the  same,   the  arguments 
on  both  sides    the  same,  j^et  the 
results  would  not  be  the  same.   The 
Prime  Minister   himself,    who  be- 
lieves so  strongly  in  the  detective 
power  of  parliamentary  discussion, 
is  open  aiso,    unless  he   is    much 
maligned,  to  the  weight  of  reason 
which  L'es  in  a  majority. 

The  last  Beform  Bill  was  probably 
a   necessity,   though    the    Conser- 
vatives ought  never  to  have  meddled 
with  it.    If  the  Conservatives,  when 
they  came  into  power,    had   said 
that  Beform  Bills  were  no  business 
of  theirs,  that  if  the  people  wanted 
Beform  Bills  they  must  buy  them  at 
the  other  shop  ;  that  for  themselves 
they  would    attend   to    their  own 
province   and  repair  the    leaks  in 
the  administration,  they  would  have 
been  turned  out  perhaps  in   1 866  ; 
but  they  would  have  been  in  office 
now  with  educated  England  at  their 
backs.      Yet  the  extension  of   the 
suffrage  was  defensible  and  probably 
just.      As  in  mechanics  motion  and 
heat  are  the  same  essentially,  and  ar^ 
convertible  one  into  the  other,  but 
where  one  gains  the  other  loses — 
so  in  human   society,    it    is   with 
power  and  wealth.      If  those  who 
hold  its  higher  places  think  first 
o£  their    duties,    and    care    little 
or  but  moderately  for  their  wages, 
no  one  grudges  them  political  su- 
periority,   and    they    are    trusted 
with  authority  which  they   show 
that  they  are  fit  to  use.  The  spread 
of  democracy  in  any  country  is  an 
inevitable  indication  that  duty  and 
wages  are  changing  places.     The 
upper  classes  are  beginning  to  value 
their  rank  as  a  meansof  getting  more 
money  and  enjoying  more  luxuries  ; 
they  use  their  political  privileges 
for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or 
their  order;    and    as   soon   as  it 
becomes  a  question  of  interest,  all 
interests  are  entitled  equally  to  con- 
sideration.    The  poor  haye  as  much 


right  to  be  cared  for  as  the  rich ; 
and    if   unconsidered     by    others, 
they  have  a  right  to  a  position  in 
which  they  can  look  out  for  them«> 
selves.     From  the  moment  that  it 
becomes  admitted  as  a  rule  of  practi- 
cal life,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  man 
is  to  himself,  that  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  would  be  one,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  puts  it,  where  evtoybody 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
better  his  own  condition  and  left 
his  neighbour  to  do  the  same,  the 
universality  of  the  suffrage,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  fall  back  on  military 
force,  becomes  merely  a  question  of 
time,  and  must  be  conceded  when 
the  people   choose  to  ask  for  it. 
When    land   and    trade    and    the 
learned  professions  have  their  re- 
presentatives to  look    after  their 
interests,  the  handworkers  are  en- 
titled equally  to  theirs.  The  respec- 
tive proportions  will  adjust  them- 
selves by  decrees,  to   the  relative 
numbers;  ana  since  all  these  inte- 
rests conflict,  or  seem  to  conflict,  it 
is  possible  that  a. series  of  Parlia- 
ments lies  before  us  in  which  em- 
ployers  and  labourers  are  to  try 
their  strength  against  each  other, 
with  a  certain  victory  to  the  pro- 
letariat at  one  stage  or  other  of  the 
conflict. 

In  some  respects  this  will  be  no 
more  than  a  continuation  of  a  pro- 
cess which  has  gone  on  already  for 
many  years :  a  process  by  which 
social  inequalities  are  gradually  and 
peaceably  removed^  and  we  get  the 
benefit  of  revolution,  while  we 
escape  its  miseries.  The  future, 
perhaps,  may  continue  to  be  of  the 
same  easy  and  gratifying  kind ;  but 
there  are  some  features  in  the  posi- 
tion of  things  which  suggest  that 
the  movement  may  become  more 
rapid.  Parliament  visibly  deterio- 
rates, and  is  regarded  with  dimi- 
nishing respect;  all  important  ques- 
tions are  left  to  be  decided  first  by 
the  multitude  out  of  doors;  and, 
while  ministers  are  converted  into 
the  instruments  of  a  House  of  Com- 
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mons  majority,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are,  again,  no- 
thing but  the  instrnments  of  the  con- 
stituencies.    Intellectual  inferiority 
among  the  heads    of   departments 
becomes  inevitable  when  the  posi- 
tion is  made  so  distasteful  that  the 
nobler  order  of  men  cease  to  seek 
it ;  the  Executive  authority  is  weak 
to   imbecility  in   the    presence   of 
popular  tumults,    because  it  feels 
unconsciously  that  the  people  are 
its  masters;  while  in  departments 
in  which  the  general  public  is  igno- 
rant ov  indifferent,  it  goes  its  own 
way,  and  that  very  often  a  bad  way, 
wifliout  control   or   responsibility. 
These  mischiefs  are  on  the  surface, 
and  visible  to  every  eye,  and  are  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  create  some 
uneasiness.     They   would  be   less 
felt  if   we  had   confidence  in  the 
person    who    at    present    presides 
over  the  fortunes  of    the   Empire. 
It  is  precisely  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  which  is   the 
gravest  occasion  of  the  universal  dis- 
satisfaction.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  present  temper  of  the   country 
politically    alarming.       We     have 
social  sore  places,  which  are  extend- 
ing from  neglect.     The  great  towns 
have  outgrown  our  skill  in  manage- 
ment ;  and  mischievous  forces  are 
at    work    which    by-and-by    may 
produce  serious  derangements.   But 
there  are  no  formal  political  com- 
plaints.     The   attempts   of  dema- 
gogues  to  manufacture  grievances 
were  never  more  utterly  futile.  Eng- 
land is  not  republican.     There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  equa- 
lity is  less  believed  in.    The  clerk 
looks  down  on  the   mechanic,   be- 
cause   the    mechanic    works   with 
his   hands.      The    mechanic    looks 
down   on    the    unskilled    labourer 
as  if  he  were  a  being  of  another 
caste ;    and  the  social  circles  over 
which   their  wives  preside   are  as 
exclusive   as    fine   ladies*  drawing- 
rooms.     However  absurd  this  may 
be,  it  is  not  socialism,  and  implies 
feelings   which,   as    long  as    they 


exist,  make  socialism  impossible. 
The  strongest  powers  among  us  are 
the  least  noisy.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
knows  by  this  time  that  he  has 
made  an  enoimous  mistake.  H^e- 
pnblican  orators  if  they  show  in  the 
provinces  are  pelted  off  the  sta^e, 
the  mob  itself  being  on  the  side  of 
loyalty.  Long  ago  Mr.  Bright 
described  agitation  for  Reform  as 
whipping  a  dead  horse. 

Yet  the  dead  horse  was  made  to 
move,  and  made  to  move  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  agency.  Household  suf- 
frage was  not  asked  for,  yet  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land ;  the  ballot  is 
not  asked  for,  yet  the  ballot  will  be 
carried  too.  The  people  are  now 
apathetic,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 
trusted  with  powers  which,  when 
they  did  ask  for  them,  were  steadily 
withheld,  as  equivalent  to  revolu- 
tion. Indifference  to  the  use  of 
dangerous  weapons  is  a  reason  why 
such  weapons  are  to  be  put  into 
their  hands. 

VYhat  does  it  mean  ?  What  is  it 
for?  The  position  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  as  the  leader  of  the 
great  English  Liberal  party  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in 
political  history.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  carry- 
ing Catholic  emancipation  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  extending  the  suffrage  were 
both  of  them  breaking  traditional 
rules  and  outraging  the  sense  of 
the  country.  But  in  both  instances 
the  motive  was  plain.  There  was 
nothing  mysterious,  nothing  unex- 
plained, nothing  to  suggest  vague 
suspicion  of  ulterior  ends.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  not  become  a  Radical 
because  he  carried  one  of  the  five 
points  of  the  Charter.  Peel  saw 
that  he  must  choose  between  con- 
cession and  civil  war  ;  but  he  never 
pretended  that  emancipation  was  a 
thing  to  be  desired  in  itself,  exalted 
the  achievement  of  it  into  a  triumph 
of  principle,  or  talked  significantly 
of  mysterious  blessings  to  be  ex- 
pected  from  it.  We  desire  to  know 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  about,  and 
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the  cloud  on  his  mind  is  as  thick  as 
ihe  Teil  of  Isis.     Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
we  all  know,  commenced  his  political 
career  as  an  ardent  High  Church- 
man.   His  book  on  'Church  and 
State '  was  selected  by  Macaulaj  as 
the  best  representation  of  the  prin- 
ciples which,  as  a  Liberal,  he  con- 
sidered ridiculous  and  mischievous. 
A  book  on  '  Rationalism  '  followed ; 
obscune,  indefinite,  yet  pitched  in 
the  same  key.     It  was  a  lay  mani- 
festo  parallel  to  and  in  harmony 
with  the  Oxford  Tracts ;  and  though 
his   literary   power    was  insignifi- 
cant, his  rising  &me  as  a  speaker 
gave    importance  to  his  pubh'shed 
thought.      For   many   years  after 
this     he     appeared    to    be    occu- 
pied   exclusively   with   his   public 
duties;  but  in  Parliament,  in  all 
matters  in  which  the  Church  was 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  he 
threw  his  influence  consistently  on 
the    illiberal    side.      He   opposed 
rigidly  the  first  attempts  at  open- 
ing the  Universities.     When  «fohn 
Blackett,   whose    early   death  de- 
prived the   Liberal    party  of   the 
truest-hearted  of  its  rising  members, 
advocated  lighter  measures  of  re- 
form than  the  present  Ministry  have 
assisted   at  last  in    carrying,  Mr. 
Gladstone  abused  his  high  position 
in  the    House  to  crush  him  with 
g^uitous  crueliy ;  and  Oxford  re- 
warded her  champion's  devotion  by 
accepting  bim  as  a  representative 
in  whose  hands  as  long  as  he  sur- 
vived she  believed  herself  safe  from 
spoliation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  pen,  meanwhile, 
if  it  continued  busy,  was  engaged 
where  it  cannot  be  traced  in  anony- 
mous articles  in  reviews.  At  length, 
some  ten  vears  ago,  when,  as  a 
politician,  he  bad  given  signs  of 
wavering  in  his  first  faith,  he 
again  came  before  the  public  with  a 
book  on  Homer,  and  an  address  on 
Homer  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  The  first 
impressions  were  of  surprise  and 
pleasure,   that    a   busy  statesman 


should  have  made  leisaro  in  the 
intervals  of  business  to  imitate 
Canning  and  Peel,  and  keep  his 
mind  fresh  and  sweet  by  continued 
study  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
writer  of  the  old  world.  The  book 
itself,  like  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  writ- 
ings, was  unequal  to  his  fame.  He 
had  read  Homer  apparently  by  the 
light  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— he  admired  Achilles  for  quali- 
ties which,  probably,  no  critic  in 
the  world  had  ever  before  selected 
as  characteristic  of  him — because 
he  was  such  a  splendid  debater,  be- 
cause he  was  so  great  in  reply. 
Helen  came  in  for  favour  it  was 
at  first  hard  to  see  why ;  while  as  a 
real  contribution  to  Homeric  litera- 
ture, fit  to  take  its  place  beside  the 
works  of  the  great  German  scholars, 
it  very  soon  appeared  that  these 
volumes  had  no  pretensions  at  all. 
Yet  both  book  and  address,  if  value- 
less in  point  of  scholarship  or  poeti- 
cal criticism,  were  curious  as  indicat- 
ing the  workings  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  mind.  In  opposition  to  the  uni- 
versal German  opinion,  to  the  opi- 
nion of  every  distinguished  Greek 
scholar  in  Europe,  they  were  written 
to  maintain  the  Catholic  hypothesis 
of  the  Noachic  traditions — ara- 
besqued,  and  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  speculations.  The 
most  profound  Christian  mysteries 
were  assumed  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Patriarchs;  the 
mythologies  of  the  Aryan  nation  to 
have  been  corrupt  versions  of  spiri- 
tual truths  made  known  propheti- 
cally to  Adam  or  to  Noah ;  the  gods 
f  Olympus  to  have  had  some  mar- 
ollous  affinity  with  the  theology  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  this 
theory,  further  than  to  say,  that  it 
has  been  long  abandoned  by  all 
thinkers  on  the  subject  who  prefer 
reason  and  enquiry  and  common 
sense  to  Catholic  tradition.  The 
acceptance  of  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
illustrates  at  once  his  tendency  to 
dispense  with  accurate  knowledge  in 
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bounding  to  his  concliisions,  and  the 
true  direction  in  which  his  mental 
sympathies  continue  to  incline. 
There  are  certain  principles  of 
thought  which  rule  the  liberal  and 
scientific  judgment  of  the  modem 
world.  A  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
who  does  not  accept  one  of  them, 
who  is  out  of  harmony  altogether 
with  the  whole  tone  and  tenour  of 
liberal  thought,  is  the  inevitable 
object  of  suspicion.  He  is  too  clever 
to  be  credited  with  blindness,  and 
every  step  which  he  takes  in  a 
libenJ  direction  we  assume  must 
have  an  unavowed  object. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  next  literary  ap- 
pearance of  importance  in  public 
was  in  connection  with  the  noto- 
rious Ecce   Homo.     An    unknown 
writer,  catching  in  its  first  heat  the 
ferment  iii  English  thought  created 
by  Benan's  Life  of  Christ,  threw 
out    a  fragment  of  dubious    ten- 
dency,  which   created    a    passing, 
but  while  it  lasted,  violent  excite- 
ment.    Those  who  were  aware  of 
the  state  of  scientific  criticism  on 
the  Gospel  history  interested  them- 
selves but  little   in  a  book  which 
neither  provided  an  answer  to  the 
most  urgent  questions,  nor  showed 
appreciation  of  the  points  on  which 
an  answer  was   specially  required. 
The  indifference  of  such   persons 
has  been  justified :  the  book  is  now 
harmless  as  a  burnt-out  rocket.  But 
the  rhetorical  grace  of  the  language ; 
the  reverence,  yet  frankness  of  the 
treatment,  the    uncertainty  of  the 
conclusion,  which  each  reader  was 
lefb  to  imagine  for  himself ;  excited 
discussion  on  a  subject  usually  pro- 
hibited, and  piqued  curiosity.     Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  may  be,  feeling  about 
just  then  for  points  of  spiritual  con- 
tact i^ith  the  army  which  he  was 
about  to  lead,  and  perhaps  really 
sy  tnpathising  with  a  tone  of  thought 
which  in  form  was  like  his  own,  came 
forward  with  public  expressions  of  ad- 
miration, and  at  the  same  time  with 


an'eager  intimation  of  the  inferences 
which  to  his  mind  the  book  sug- 
gested. Itansweredhis  purpose  well, 
tor  he  was  about  to  affront  danger- 
ously the  Protestant  sentiment  of 
England,  and  a  general  confession 
of  orthodoxy  would  stand  him  in 
good  stead  with  the  middle  classes. 
He  was  able  with  perfect  sincerity 
to  assume  a  position  on  Liberal 
grounds  which  could  not  fail  to 
gain  him  the  applause  of  respecta- 
bility ;  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
catch  the  support  or  neutralise  the 
enmity  of  persons  who,  unless  se- 
cure of  his  soundness,  might  have 
been  alarmed  into  opposing  the 
measures  which  he  was  contem- 
plating for  Ireland,  and  would  have 
distrusted  his  being  really  a  Liberal 
had  he  worn  in  public  his  ritualistic 
livery. 

Kext  came  the  great  speeches  on 
the  Irish  Church.    He  had  to  make 
public  retractation  of  his  first  posi- 
tion, for   in  his  book  on   Church 
and    State  he  had  defended  what 
he  was  now  about  to  destroy.     But 
in  the  interval  there  had  been  the 
Catholic  revival,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  two  things  had  become  plain  : 
first,  that  the  coimection  with  the 
State,   which  fifty  years  ago  was 
supposed  to  give  strength  to  Church 
principles,    was    interfering    now 
with  their  full  development;  and 
secondly,  that  the  Lrish  Church  was 
determinedly  Protestant,  and  as  a 
body  had  refused  admission  to  the 
views  which  were  altering  the  cha- 
racter  of  her  English  sister.    Now, 
if  we  suppose  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be 
still  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  one 
of  the  modem   Catholics,  Anglo- 
Catholics,  Bitualists,  or  whatever 
we  like  to  call   them,   who    hold 
Boman  doctrines  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  communion  with  Bome ; 
if  we  suppose  him  to  anathematise 
Protestantism  as  heartily  as  Mr. 
William  Palmer ;  ^  to  hold  that  the 
essence  of  a  Church  lies  in  bishops 


'  His  eager  sympathies  with  fVance  in  the  late  war ;  his  visible  detestation  of  the 
Germans;  and  the  special  and  unnecessary  sneers  (if  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
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and  sacraments,  in  the  sacei'dotal 
system  and  the  belief  in  the  real 
presenoe,  his  resolution  to  overthrow 
the  Irish  Church  becomes  at  once 
intelligible.  Abont  the  English  he 
might  be  nncertmn.  It  was  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  Anglican 
Chnrdi  ooold  or  could  not  shake 
off  its  Pxotestaat  ligaments  without 
separating  £rom  the  State.  In  Ire- 
land it  was  perfectly  certain  that  no 
sacerdotal  system  could  thrive,  ex- 
cept Popery ;  and  to  leave  a  body 
detenmnedly  opposed  to  the  most 
essential  Gatholio  truths  with  the 
exclusive  support  and  recognition  of 
the  State  was  monstrous. 

We  are  not  pretending  that  mo- 
tives of  this  kind  reaUy  did  or  do 
weigh  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
Church  policy ;  we  say  merely  that 
they  are  adequate  to  explain  it,  that 
they  are  suggested  by  his  own  lite* 
«tt7  histoiy,  «nd  smgularlv  con- 
firmed  by  the  language  in  which  he 
first  gave  notice  of  his  intention. 
Laying  the  blame  of  all  that  was 
wroi^  in  Ireland  on  Protestant 
ascendency,  he  described  it  as  if 
it  were  the  mythical  poison 
shrub  of  the  East^  which  destroys 
everything  on  which  it  flings  its 
shadow,  and  the  three  brancmes  of 
it — ^the  Church,  the  Land,  and  Edu- 
cation— ^he  announced  as  requiring 
immediate  attention. 

NowIVotestant  ascendency,  as  we 
all  know,  was  established  in  Ireland 
after  a  century  >and  a  half  of  rebel- 
lions and  massacres,  when  only  Pro- 
testants could  be  relied  upon  as 
kiyal  to  England;  and  the  Catholics 
there  had  shown  again  and  again 
that  when  England  was  at  war  her 
enemies  might  rely  on  them  to  raise 
a  diversion  in  Ireland.  There  may 
be  good  reasons,  or  at  least  plausible 
reasons,  why  £higlish  authority  in 
that  oonnti^  shoitld  no  longer  be 
identified  with  a  particular  rdigious 
creed,  and  sound  socialreasons  why 


the  Irish  peasant  should  be  pro- 
tected against  his  landlord.  It  was 
the  metaphor  which  gave  the  policy 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  its 
peculiar  meaning.  He  did  not  speak 
of  Protestant  ascendency  as  a  thing 
which  had  done  its  work,  and  might 
now  be  dispensed  with.  He  spoke 
of  it  as  something  in  itself  deadly 
and  venomous.  The  first  branch 
went  without  difficulty;  with  the  se- 
cond he  missed  his  mark.  Except  for 
his  own  too  candid  words,  the  Land 
Bill  might  have  passed  as  designed 
to  produce  the  effect  which  it  in  fact 
produces.  It  works  extremely  well. 
It  protects  the  peasant  against  the 
Irish  land-jobber  and  the  Irish  mid- 
dleman, his  own  countrymen  and 
generally  Catholics  like  himself.  The 
great  Protestant  owners,  the  absen- 
tee noblemen  (those  whose  estates 
descend  from  the  old  confiscations)  it 
scarcely  affects  at  all,  for  on  those 
estates  the  tyranny  at  which  the 
Bill  was  aimed  was  rar^y  or  never 
heard  of;  yet  it  was  those  tenures 
only  which  could  in  any  sense  be  con- 
nected with  Protestant  ascendency. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  meant  anything, 
meant  that  the  Act  of  Settlement 
was  a  crime,  and  desired,  so  far  as 
Parliament  would  allow  him,  to  give 
back  the  Irish  soil  to  those  whose 
ancestors  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  it. 

The  driffc  of  his  purpose  becomes 
still  more  apparent  as  he  approaches 
the  third  Imnch  of  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken.  Working  on 
the  Liberal  lines  of  religious  equal- 
ity, he  has  consented  to  what  he  so 
long  opposed.  He  has  allowed  the 
spe^al  connection  of  the  English 
Universities  with  the  Established 
Church  to  be  overthzown.  Not  the 
lectnre-rooms  onlv  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  the  prizes  of  sue* 
oessM  competition,  the  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  the  degrees,  and  a 
share  in  the  government  of  those 


Sewew  waM  indeed  written  by  Hr.  Gladstone)  at  the  ordinazy  espresaionB  of  piety 
in  the  Gexnum  Empesor's  doBpatches— as  if  in  the  mouth  of  a  Pi^testant  they  were 
'*"  hypo«Hual--peint  all  in  the  same  ^^"^^ — 
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great  institations  are  thrown  open, 
without  distinction  of  creed,  because 
tests,  while  they  keep  out  heretics, 
keep  out  also  men  like  Father  New- 
man. But  when  he  comes  to  Ireland, 
from  some  subtly- working  cause,  he 
declines  to  apply  the  same  principles 
to  Trinity  College  which  he  permits 
for  her  English  rivals.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, which  has  long  led  the  way 
in  Liberal  Reform,  which,  when 
University  senates  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  remained  in  dogged 
opposition,  opened  her  scholarships 
to  the  Catholics,  went  beyond  public 
opinion  instead  of  dragging  behind 
it,  and  is  now  ready  and  eager  to 
admit  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to 
every  advantage  which  she  has  to 
offer — Trinity  CoUeee,  we  find,  is  met 
with  a  cold  answer  that  her  proposal 
does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  State 
education  in  England  has  been  so 
manipulated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  ad- 
ministration as  to  make  over  the 
primary  education  virtually  to  the 
Denominational  System.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  Ireland  has  had 
full  enjoyment  of  the  far  preferable 
Mixed  System  of  schools,  where  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  are  bred  up 
together,  under  a  Board  which  pre- 
vents advantage  being  taken  to  pro- 
selytize, where  healthy  and  sound 
instruction  is  given,  where  the  best 
books  are  used  exclusively,  where 
boys  of  opposite  religious  persuSf- 
sions  can  grow  up  together,  and 
in  sharing  their  common  tasks  for- 
get their  differences .  The  excellence 
and  success  of  this  method  finds  its 
surest  guarantee  in  the  rage  and 
hati'ed  of  fanatics  of  both  extremes. 
The  Catholic  Bishops  demand  the 
absolute  possession  oi  the  children 
of  their  own  fidth.  They  demand 
that  the  State  shall  furnish  schools 
where  every  branch  of  learning 
shall  be  infected  with  their  peculiar 
theories;  where  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  shall  teach  Catholic  the- 
ology in  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples, and  the  school  Irish  Histo- 
ries shall  instil  in  every  page  a 
poisonous  hatred  of  English  and 


Protestant  tyranny.  The  Educa- 
tion Act  of  last  year  gives  them  a 
lever  to  enforce  their  challenge, 
which  the  concessions  to  sectarian* 
ism  in  England  make  it  difficult,  in 
consistency,  to  resist.  From  the 
lower  education  there  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  higher.  Mixed  universi- 
ties may  answer  for  heretic  England, 
but  mixed  universities,  mixed  edn- 
cation  of  all  kinds,  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  orthodox  unpolluted  Catholic 
Ireland.  The  alien  Protestant  colo- 
nists may  keep  their  Trinity  College, 
shorn  indeed  of  half  its  revenues, 
which  must  be  given  to  the  rightfal 
owners  of  the  old  Irish  Church 
estates,  from  the  spoils  of  which 
the  College  was  endowed ;  but  for 
the  rest,  the  Irish  Hierarchy  do  not 
desire  that  the  pure  mind  of  a 
Catholic  student  shall  be  polluted 
by  association  with  unbelievers. 
The  education,  high  and  low,  of  the 
indigenous  Irish  race  they  require 
shall  be  given  over  to  them;  and 
the  ominous  words  about  the  as- 
cendency, and  the  resistance  to  Mr. 
Fawcett's  Bill  and  the  proposals  of 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of^  Trinity 
College,  imply  that  as  soon  as  Par- 
liament wiU  allow  him  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  willing  to  consent. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  every 
step  in  civilisation  which  has  been 
made  by  Ireland  is  due  to  English 
influence  there;  that  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  English  habits,  laws, 
language,  and  character  have  been 
imprinted  upon  her,  Ireland  has 
risen  out  of  barbarism ;  that  to 
yield  to  these  demands  will  be  to 
allow  her  to  glide  back  over  a  preci- 
pice into  anarchy  and  confusion, 
we  trust  that  Parliament  will  yet 
show  firmness  enough  to  balk  Mr. 
Gladstone's  intention. 

Irish  impetuosity  shows  its  cards 
prematurely.  It  is  not  by  elevating 
Fenianism,  the  meanest  and  basest 
of  all  the  counterfeits  of  rebellion 
with  which  Ireland  has  disgraced 
herself,  into  the  dignity  of  a  poli- 
tical conspiracy — ^it  is  not  by  beat- 
ing   and     murdering    the    police^ 
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acquitting  assassins  caught  red- 
handed,  holding  celebrations  at  the 
scenes  of  their  crimes,  or  raising 
statues  to  the  hero  of  the  cabbage 
garden,  that  Ireland  will  recommend 
her  claims  to  English  judgment; 
nor  will  Mr.  Gladstone  recommend 
them  for  her  by  treating  these  per- 
formances as  if  thej  were  venial 
manifestationB  of  justifiable  political 
discontent. 

We  are  perhaps  doing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone injustice  in  crediting  him 
with  a  long-sighted  purpose.  It 
may  be  that,  like  other  popularity 
hunting  politicians,  he  dr^  with 
the  sfaream ;  considering  only  at 
successive  moments  how  to  com- 
bine the  different  currents  of  popu- 
lar force,  and  by  humouring  this 
party  and  that,  and  discovering 
specious  and  moral  reasons  for 
adopting  courses  which,  in  reality, 
are  dictated  only  by  party  interest, 
lie  aspires  merely  to  maintain  the 
giddy  elevation  to  which  he  has 
been  so  singularly  raised.  But 
being  as  he  is,  in  profession  at 
least,  ambitions  of  some  higher  esti- 
mation, assuming  as  he  does  in  the 
moral  flights  of  his  eloquence  a 
position  superior  to  ordmary  or 
worldly  motives,  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  should  interpret  his  out- 
ward conduct  by  so  much  as|he 
allows  us  to  see  of  his  inner  spiritual 
nature. 

There  was  once  a  ruler  of  this  na- 
tion who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the 
most  extreme  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines, and  was  secretly  bent  on  re- 
instating the  Roman  supremacy,  yet 
professed  the  Liberal  catchwords, 
and  aspired  to  arrive  at  his  ends  with 
the  help  of  those  who  in  reahty  were 
farthest  from  sympathy  with  either 
his  theology  or  himself  James  the 
Second,  not  concealing  that  he  was 
a  Catholic,  yet  pretended  to  have 
shaken  off  the  intolerance  of  his 
creed.  He  betrayed  his  real  nature 
occasionally  by  arbitrary  acts ;  but 
he  proclaimed  religious  equality; 
he  patronised  the  Dissenters,  and, 
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by  his  avowed  dislike  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, for  a  time  befooled 
them  into  admiring  him.  Ireland 
became  the  especial  object  of  his 
care.  With  studious  impartiality, 
he  protected  the  Presbvterians 
and  Independents  from  the  Bishops 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church.  But 
as  the  Catholics  were  the  majority 
there,  in  the  name  of  religious 
equality  he  gave  them  the  rights 
which  belonged  to  their  numbers. 
He  filled  the  Bench  with  Catholic 
judges,  and  the  commission  of  the 
peace  with  Catholic  magistrates. 
Religion  was  to  be  free  :  no  one  was 
to  suffer  for  his  opinions;  but  means 
were  taken  to  make  ^Trinity  College 
a  Catholic  University.  Plans  were 
formed  to  give  back  to  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  the  lands  of  which 
they  had  been  robbed.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  Church  was  disestablished; 
and  when  James's  Parliament  met 
in  Dublin,  the  love  of  equality  dis- 
played itself  in  a  blow  at  the  same 
three  branches  of  the  poisonous  as- 
cendency. Three  thousand  of  the 
Protestant  landowners  were  attaint- 
ed. The  Acts  of  Settlement  were 
made  null  and  void.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  restored  to  all  its  power, 
possessions,  and  prerogatives.  The 
practical  inconsistencies  between 
toleration  and  the  Catholic  supre- 
macy  were  removed  by  measures 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  any  Protes* 
tant  to  remain  in  Ireland  to  require 
to  be  tolerated. 

It  is  enough  to  suggest  the  par- 
allel :  to  press  it  would  be  absurd. 

There  are  two  sides  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's nature.  As  a  secular  poli- 
tician, he  has  taken  up  Mr.  Cobden's 
mantle  as  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade, 
and  as  the  enemy  of  monopoly  and 
privilege;  and  while  he  remained 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ho 
was  a  splendid  manager  of  English 
finance.  Sprung  himself  from  a 
family  which  raised  itself  by  its  own 
exertions  to  a  front  place  in  the  first 
of  our  commercial  towns,  he  has 
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been  the  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
a  Bjstem  under  which  English 
wealth  has  been  doubled — ^English 
trade  has  risen  to  its  present  enor- 
mous proportions — English  towns 
ha;ye  spread  out  over  the  countrj, 
with  their  smoking  chimneys,  hiss- 
ing engines,  and  draggling  squalor. 
England  itself,  which,  till  the  close 
of  the  great  war,  was  essentially  an 
agricultural  country — self-support- 
ing, politically  organised  on  prin- 
ciples which  revolved  on  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  and  by  the  force 
of  character  in  its  people  was  the 
political  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
half  the  globe — has  become,  under 
Mr.  Gladstone,  an  enormous  work- 
shop ;  aspiring  no  longer  to  political 
influence;  weary  of  its  empire, 
and  anxious  only  to  find  some  honest 
terms  on  which  to  be  rid  of  it — 
governed  by  a  democracy  in  the 
sole  interests  of  trade.  We  have 
become,  in  fact,  what  Napoleon 
called  us,  the  biggest  nation  of 
shopkeepers  that  ever  existed. 

Henceforth,  England,  self-ab- 
sorbed, interfering  with  no  affairs 
but  her  own,  and  therefore  safe  firom 
war,  needing  no  alliances  and  mak- 
ing no  enemies,  is  to  depend  for 
her  prosperity  on  her  manufacturing 
energy  alone  ;  and  her  stability,  like 
that  of  a  boy's  top,  is  to  increase 
with  the  rapidity  of  rotation.  To 
remove  all  obstacles  to  progress  in 
this  direction — ^to  remove,  perhaps, 
all  conditions  of  superiority  which 
do  not  depend  on  individual  energy 
— to  leave  each  man  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  his  own  fortune 
and  Regulate  his  own  affairs  as 
seems  best  to  himself^  and  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  action  of  the 
State,  appears  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone's 
social  ideal.  As  the  corrective  to  the 
vices  likely  to  be  bred  in  the  com- 
petition hotbed,  he  perhaps  looks 
to  religion;  and  perhaps  after  all 
to  nothing  more  than  free  trade 
in  reliffion,  to  secure  supremacy 
to  the  belief  which  will  have  most 
effect  upon  the  conscience.  This, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  popular  Liberal 


philosophy:  not,  in  our  opinion, 
particularly  wise,  or  likely  to  result 
in  the  paradisaical  state  which  some 
philosophers  anticipate.  Still,  as  a 
position,  it  is  intelligible,  and  the 
line  of  action  can  be  generally  antici- 
pated which  a  man  who  holds  it 
resolutely  will  pursue. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
position  is  that  to  foresee  what  he 
will  do  is  as  difficult  as  to  foresee 
changes  of  the  wind.  The  elements 
working  in  his  mind,  when  we  con- 
sider  together  his  acts,  his  speeches, 
and  his  books,  are  so  complex, 
that  were  he  to  announce  to-morrow, 
as  the  programme  of  his  next 
session's  policy,  the  abolition  of  the 
Poor  Laws  or  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church,  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  or  the  retirement  of  the 
English  from  Lidia  or  the  Colonies, 
universal  suffrage,  or  the  redistri- 
bution  of  seats  in  Parliament,  there 
might  be  surprise  at  the  want  of 
understanding  displayed  in  propos- 
ing measures  for  which  the  country 
was  unprepared ;  but  there  would  be 
nothing  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  advocacy 
of  such  measures  inconsistent  with 
his  previous  history.  Possessing,  as 
he  does,  the  confidence  of  an  eager 
party  in  the  Anglican  communion, 
he  can  accomplish  things  which  to 
the  ordinary  Radical  would  be  im- 
possible. No  one  can  discern  more 
acutely  the  exact  moment  when 
critical  combinations  can  be  effected ; 
and  however  agreeable  it  may  be  to 
be  startled  and  agitated  in  a  drama 
or  a  novel,  such  surprises  are  less 
pleasant  in  actual  life. 

His  popularity  has  been  lately  on 
the  decline.  It  was  said  long  ago  that 
a  political  party  can  only  revive 
their  waning  vigour  by  returning  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally formed.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  was  brought  together 
to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church. 
A  year  or  two  hence,  perhaps,  when 
the  extremity  is  nearer  than  at 
present,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  re- 
member this  axiom,  and  act  upon  it. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  *JARDIN  D*ACCLIMATATION'  DURING 

THE  LATE  SIEGES   OF  PARIS. 


AS  a  shioreholder  in  the  ^  Society 
anoayxne  da  Jardin  zoolo- 
gique  d*  Aecliniatation  du  Bois  de 
Bcrologne,'  ihe  writer  has  dalj  re- 
ceiTed  ihb  Reports  of  the  Director 
and  Gooncil  of  Management  to  the 
AwftniJ  Meetiiigs  of  the  Society. 

That  which  was  issued  after  the 
'Assemble  generale  des  Action- 
naires'  in  Angost  last  (1871)  con- 
tains details  of  incidents  not  hither- 
to  made  pnblic,  or  which  have  been 
referred  to  at  the  time  in  a  loose 
and  general  way  in  the  daily  papers 
by  *  Our  Correspondent  in  Paris.' 
They  are  of  interest  and  may  not 
be  without  use  as  bearing,  though 
in  a  small  way,  upon  the  cost  and 
conseqnences  of  patting  the  differ- 
ences between  States  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war. 

France  was  the  first  of  European 
nations  to  adorn  her  capital  and 
add  to  the  pleasures  and  means  of 
instruction  of  its  residents  by  a  Bo- 
tanical Garden  and  a  menagerie. 
The  oJd  'physic  garden/  originally 
destined  for  the  cultivation  of  me- 
diciual  herbs,  preceded  by  a  cen- 
tury or  moro  that  development 
whidi  issued  in  the  addition  of 
arrangements  and  buildings  for 
the  keep  and  show  of  rare  and 
exotic  animals.  But  the  establish- 
ment which  afforded  the  materials 
for  Buffon's,  Daubenton's,  and  Cu- 
vier*B  advancements  of  zoology,  re- 
tained its  old  name  of  '  Jardin  des 
Plantes.' 

This  notable  feature  of  the  eastern 
suburbs  of  Paris  was  always  a 
^  Government  Establishment : '  and 
whether,  after  the  demise  of  the 
CavierSy  George  and  Frederic,  the 
latter  having  had  the  special  charge 
of  tlie  ^oenagerie,  that  part  of  the 
*"  Jardin '  fell  off;  or  whether  the  aims 
of  those  interested  in  the  acclimatisa- 
tion of  new  animals  were  out,  of  the 
sphere  of  duties  of  the  '  professeurs 


administrateurs ; '  or  whether  tha 
example  of  our  own  Zoological  Gar- 
dens began  to  stimulate  the  Pari- 
sians ;  it  came  to  pass,  and  probably 
through  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  causes,  that  Paris  determined 
to  have  her  own  Zoological  GardenSi 
and  at  the  opposite  or  *  west '  end 
of  the  city. 

A  Society  was  thereupon  organ- 
ised, under  the  name  of  ^  Soci^te 
d'Acclimatation,'  partly  after  the 
fashion  of  that  which  had  founded 
our  own  Zoological  Society,  but 
with  more  of  the  joint-stoek  element 
in  it ;  and  to  this  Society  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  or  Baron  Haussmann,  con- 
ceded in  1859  some  acres  of  barren 
ground  in  the  '  Bois  de  Boulogne  ; ' 
on  condition  of  the  requisite  con- 
structions, plantings,  and  arrange- 
ments of  grounds  being  made  at 
the  cost  of  the  Society,  the  whole 
to  return  into  the  possession  and 
usufruct  of  the  City  of  Paris  at  the 
expiry  of  forty  years  after  the  date 
of  concession. 

The  French  Association,  definitely 
organised  in  1 860,  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  *societe  anonyme'  or 
'joint  stock  (limited),'  had  the 
good  sense  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  a  former  Secretary 
of  our  own  Zoological  Society, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  management  of 
the  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park 
had  been  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  to  him  was  confided  the 
initiation  of  the  constructions  and 
other  adaptive  works  of  the  conceded 
ground  for  the  purposes  of  the 
French  Society.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
had  resigned  hia  office  in  the  London 
Society,  devoted  himself  with  cha- 
racteristic activity  and  judgment  to 
.the  development  of  the  Parisian 
establishment ;  and  on  his  demise 
was  succeeded  in  the  management 
or  directorship  of  the  *  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation '  by  a  grands  on  of 
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the  philosophical  anatomist,  Geoffroj 
Saint-Hilalre. 

The  appeal  of  M.  Geoffroj  Saint- 
Hilaire  to  the  Prefet  de  la  Seine, 
of  October  i,  1871,  is  a  model  of 
tact  and  the  way  of  'pntting  a 
case ;'  and  if  the  heart  of  a '  Pr6fet,' 
overwhelmed  with  calls  and  at  a  loss 
for  means,  conld  be  touched,  it 
must  melt  at  the  eloquent  Director's 
appeal  for  an  annual  subscription 
of  60,000  francs  (2,40oZ.)  in  order 
to  reinstate  and  keep  a-going  the 
unfortunate  *  Jardin  zoologique 
d'Acclimatation  du  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne.* 

The  Society  had  not  at  any  period 
of  its  prosperity  declared  a  divi- 
dend; but  more  wisely,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  most 
of  its  original  supporters,  re-invested 
annual  profits  in  new  buildings  and 
other  developments.  It  became, 
largely,  a  dealer  in  exotic  animals 
and  plants,  a  breeder  and  grower 
of  the  same,  and  did  not  disdain  to 
rival  and  outbid  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  in  attractions  for  little 
folks.  'Les  heureuses  innovations 
de  la  singerie,* — arrangements,  i.e., 
for  making  the  monkeys  more  attrac- 
tive— *  de  la  promenade  sur  les  Ele- 
phants, deFemploidespetits  chevaux 
pour  trainer  et  porter  les  enfants, 
^taient  devenues  pour  le  public  un 
veritable  attrait.*  * 

Up  to  July  last  year,  no 
promised  reward  told  more  on 
the  imaginations  and  longings 
of  'les  enfants  de  Paris'  than  a 
visit  to  the '  Jardin  d' Acclimatation,' 
and  a  ride  on  the  elephant.  At  that 
date  the  '  Conseil  d' Administration ' 
could  confidently  announce  to  the 
*  actionnaires  '  that  *  their  hopes  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment 
were  fulfilled,  on  the  soundest  founda- 
tion ;  for  they  could  reckon  more 
and  more,  year  by  year,  on  the 
public  visitor  and  the  public  pur- 
chaser.'' 


But  a  certain  individual  in  hiffh 
position  began  to  fear  that  he  mi^t 
be  unable  to  retain  it.  That  depress- 
ing emotion  seems  to  have  affected 
his  judgment:  moreover,  himself 
and  his  dynasty  occupied  more  of 
his  thoughts  than  the  people  and 
country  who  for  years  had  liberally, 
nay  profusely,  supplied  all  his  crav- 
ings both  for  their  money  and  their 
sons.  So  he  rushed  into  the  des- 
perate enterprise,  of  which  one  of 
the  minor  or  minute  results  is  the 
statement  of  what  happened  to  the 
Zoological  Gkirdens  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  subsequently  to  the  month 
of  July  1870. 

'Le  premier  semestre  de  cette 
ann6e  avait  6t6  vraiment  satis- 
faisant.'  'Nous  6tions  done  bien 
fond^s  a  vous  faire  esp6rer,  pour 
1870  et  les  annees  snivantes,  des 
r6sultats  heureuz  de  I'entreprise  a 
laquelle  vous  vous  Stes  associ^s. 
Mais  cet  espoir  de  succes  devait 
dtre  an^anti  par  les  6v6nement8 
deplorables  qui  ont  bouleverse  la 
France.'  ^ 

The  course  and  misfortunes  of 
war  during  a  few  short  weeks  had 
so  much  affected  the  daily  receipts 
at  the  Garden,  that  a  special '  Con- 
seil d' Administration '  met  on  the* 
loth  of  August  1870,  and,  'en  pre- 
sence dos  Evenements  d^j^graves  qui 
s'^taient  produits,'  determined  to  re- 
duce the  salaried  staff.  Shortly  after, 
the  Council  became  alive  to  a  graver 
contingency — '  Le  si^ge  de  Paris 
devenait  probable.'*  Whereupon 
the  Municipal  Administration  (Au- 
gust 30)  interdicted  access  of  the 
public  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
appUed  that  pleasure-ground  of 
Paris  to  the  reception  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  converged  from 
all  parts  of  France  to  the  threat- 
ened city.  At  this  date,  the  Bap- 
port  states: — 'Plus  de  i30,oocx 
moutons,  15,000  k  20,000  boenfs  ei 
vaches  Airent  mis  en  possession  de- 


« Ibid. 


>  Bapport,  etc.,  da  xer  aot^t  1871,  p.  16. 
•  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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1a  belle  promenade  parisienne.  Des- 
lors,  le  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  etait 
completement  ferme.** 

The  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the 
moYements  of  the  Prussian  armies 
left  little  time  for  arrangements  for 
the  safety  of  the  exotics  in  the  shut- 
up  garden.  Within  a  few  days 
after  August  30  came  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sedan,  and  the  siege  of 
Paris  became  inevitable. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  *  Direc- 
tion' ivas  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  the  nearest  and  most 
accessible  cognate  establishments. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  of  Brussels 
and  of  Antwerp  consented  to  receive 
some  of  the  rarer  species,  which 
were  forth  with  transmitted  by  such 
means  and  routes  as  remained  avail- 
able. Many  of  the  more  valuable 
birds  were  received  into  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Tours,  and  by  M.  Comply 
van  Heemstra,  at  his  '  chateau  de 
Beau  jardin,'  near  that  city.  Of 
their  fate,  after  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  we  have  no 
note.  This  exodus  began  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  but  was  put  a  stop  to 
five  days  after,  the  railways  refus- 
ing, or  being  unable,  to  receive  the 
cararans. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  live 
stock  was  thus,  however,  placed,  it 
was  hoped,  in  safety;  but  that 
which  still  remained  in  the  '  Jardin ' 
was  very  considerable.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Council  were  unani- 
mous, that  to  leave  them  in  the 
'  Bois  de  Botdogne '  would  be  most 
imprudent  and  hazardous,  for  no 
one  now  doubted  the  speedy  entry 
of  the  enemy  into  Paris,  and  that 
the  suburbs  would  be  mercilessly 
ravaged.^ 

Application  was  accordingly  made 
to  the  authorities  of  the  *  Jardin 
des  Plantes*  to  extend  their  hos- 
pitaUty  to  the  live  stock  left  in 
the  establishment  in  the  Bois  de 


Boulogne.  It  was  accorded  on  two 
conditions — that  the  animals  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  month's 
provisions,  and  be  looked  after  by 
the  keepers  of  the  Society. 

The  transport  of  the  stock  from 
the  west  to  the  east  of  Paris  was  a 
work  of  no  small  difi&culty,  cost, 
and  time.  It  required  not  less  than 
thirty-five  transits  by  the  large 
cattle-trucks  of  the  '  Chemin  de  Per 
du  Nord,'  and  sixty  journeys  by 
horse-road  of  the  waggons  of  the 
Society,  to  transport  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  the  collection  of  ani- 
mals, with  their  fodder  and  other 
requisites.  The  reduced  staff  did 
their  best,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
week  the  exodus  was  accomplished, 
and  an  accessory  menagerie  im- 
provised in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  bead-gardener  of  the  Soci6te 
remained  at  the  Jardin  d'Acclima- 
tation,  to  look  after  the  hot-houses 
and  conservatories,  with  one  or  two 
under-gardeners  and  keepers.  But 
this  *  surveillance  *  soon  came  to  an 
end.  The  military  authorities  put  a 
stop  to  all  inter-communication  be- 
tween Paris  and  NeuiUy,  and  every 
employe  abandoned  the  place  and 
their  work  save  one,  the  keeper 
Decker,  who  determined  to  remain 
at  all  hazards  and  privations.  Poor 
Decker !  he  sealed  his  devotion  with 
his  life,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

A  company  of  the  gendarmes  of 
the  corps  d'arm^e  of  General 
Ducrot  was  quartered  in  the  build- 
ing containing  the  offices  of  the 
Jardin  d'AccUmatation,  and  some 
small  benefit  was  derived  therefrom 
by  the  prevention  of  the  depreda- 
tions which  now  became  frequent 
and  almost  systematic  in  the  houses 
and  gardens  of  the  suburbs  and 
outlying  parts  of  the  besieged  city. 

The  fuel  required  for  heating  the 
stoves  and  warming-apparatus  of 
the  hot- houses,  &c.,  had  not  been 


'  Sapport,  etc.,  du  ler  aofit  1871,  p.  4. 

' '  Car  personne  ne  doutait  alors  que  Tarm^e  allemande  n'entrftt  bientdt  k  Paris,  et 
^  Ubanlieue  ne  f&t  irapitoyablement  ravagee.' — lb.  p.  9.  Significant  testimony  of  the 
common  seose  of  Paris  on  the  posture  of  eyents,  about  the  loth  of  September,  1870! 
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laid  in  when  these  troubles  began, 
and  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  rapid  succession  of  press- 
ing'emergencies  ;  so  in  the  course 
of  November  the  more  tender  and 
delicate  plants  began  to  suffer. 
Neither  coals  nor  charcoal  could 
now  be  had  at  any  price ;  and  the 
water-supply  being  cut  off,  the  hot- 
water  apparatus  became  useless. 
Such  stoves  as  could  be  got  were 
put  into  the  conservatories  heated 
by  the  wood  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  trees  of  the  garden,  which 
were  cut  down  as  required,  and 
in  this  way  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  ^  bedding-out '  and  young 
nursery  plants  were  saved.  But 
now  another  difficulty  arose. 
Decker,  and  the  one  or  two  hands 
he  had  got  to  help  in  the  work, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  starved. 
The  gendarmes  were  withdrawn. 
No  provisions  were  to  be  got  from 
Neuilly,  and  to  obtain  the  pass 
through  the  gates  of  the  ramparts 
into  Paris  became  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. At  length,  by  interest  with 
M.  TAmiral  du  Quilio,  in  com- 
mand of  'La  Porte  des  Termes,' 
food  was  transmitted  from  time  to 
time  to  the  devoted  Decker. 

It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
defend  the  Jardin  from  the  marau- 
ders of  eveiy  kind  infesting  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  cutting  down  the 
trees,  plundering  and  destroying 
the  dwellings,  removing  doors  and 
windows,  &c.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  saving  the  buildings  from 
this  species  of  demolition,  but  the 
Soci6t6  lost  their  outlying  planta- 
tions, and  the  palisades  and  fences 
along  the  border  of  the  river. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  main  part 
of  the  live  stock,  chiefly  quadrupeds 
(Mammalia),  transferred  to  the 
'  Jardin  des  Plantes,'  the  record  is,  in 
its  kind,  tragical.  Their  removal,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  effected  about  the 
middle  of  September,  the  animals 
being  accompanied  with  provisions 
for  thirty  days.  The  supply  of 
oats  and  other  grains  lasted  for  a 


few  days  longer,  but  the  hay  and 
straw  were  exhausted.    The  more 
common  kinds  of  beasts,  varieties 
of  sheep,  zebus,  buffaloes,  and  other 
foreign    cattle,    fallow  and    other 
species  of  deer,  babyroussas    and 
other  wild  hogs — all  these^ow  com- 
manded famine  prices,  and  day  by 
day  were  sold  off.     Hay  and  straw 
were  purchased  at  still  more  exoi*- 
bitant  charges,  in  hopes  of  preserv- 
ing the  elephants  and  other  exotic 
Herhivora.  But  the  state  of  siege  was 
proloDged beyond  all  calculation;  the 
poor  monkeys  died  of  cold  and  star- 
vation, and  the  Society  was  at  length 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  precious 
remainder  of  their  menagerie- stock. 
Two  states  of  things  combined  to 
accelerate  this  catastrophe — hunger 
of  the  beleaguered  population  with- 
out, and  an  almost  impossibility  of 
obtaining  food  for  the  coveted  beasts 
within,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Restaurateurs,  and '  Chefs '  of  the 
wealthy  who  had  not  been  able  to 
get  away  in  time,  began  to  bid  high 
for  thoAa  quadrupeds  more  espe- 
cially that  '  chewed  the  cud  and 
had  cloven  feet.*  M.  Geoffrey  Saint- 
Hilaire  obtained  for  the  three  elands 
or  Canna  antelopes  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  francs.  The  gnus  and 
nilghauB  fetched  similar  prices. 
The  camels  and  dromedaries  were 
next  sacrificed,  two  camels  bringing 
five  thousand  francs.  Finally  came 
the  turn  of  the  elephants— the  pets 
of  younff  Paris.  Here  the  Society 
also  made  a  nominal  money-profit ; 
the  two  elephants  which  had  been 
purchased  for  twenty  thousand 
francs  were  sold  for  twenty-seven 
thousand  francs. 

The  Executive  did  their  utmost, 
and  were  driven  to  the  last  extre- 
mity before  yielding.  Not  until 
the  middle  of  December  were  the 
huge  proboscidians  allowed  to  fol- 
low their  fellows  to  the  shambles. 

Hay  had  ceased  to  be  procurable ; 
straw  was  hardly  to  be  had  at  any 
price.  The  keepers  used  to  go,  when 
the  military  authorities  permitted^ 
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into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the 
deserted  'Jardin,'  there  to  collect 
dead  leaves  and  any  acorns  over- 
looked hj  the  starving  people. 
Even  the  very  thatch  from  the 
sheds  and  outhouses  was  stripped, 
carried  eastward,  and  greedily 
mumbled  by  the  remaining  herbi- 
vora.  Some  few  were  thus  kept 
alive  to  the  conclusion  of  the  armis- 
tice with  the  Prussians. 

And  now  the  Societe  thought 
they  had  seen  the  worst. 

The  buildings,  out-houses,  con- 
servatories, stables,  sheds,  aviaries, 
&c.,  at  the  'Jardin  '  in  the  'Bois,' 
had  weathered  the  siege-storm 
better  than  was  expected.  Such 
repairs  as  were  needed  were 
promptly  effected :  the  fences  were 
restored.  The  remnant  of  the  live- 
stock in  the  'Jardin  des  Plantes '  was 
i^transferred  to  the  'Jardin  d'Accli- 
matation.'  The  rare  and  valuable 
birds  confided  to  theZoological  Gar- 
dens at  Brussels  were  brought  back 
in  good  condition.  The  beautiful 
exotic  Beevesian,  Impeyan,  and 
other  pheasants  were  especially 
welcome,  as  the  season  for  their 
annual  broods  approached;  and 
this  operation,  in  which  the  Accli- 
matation  Society  had  deservedly 
realised  marked  success,  produced 
an  important  item  in  the  receipts. 

There  was  fair  ground  of  hope 
that  the  establishment  might  re- 
cover its  old  vitality.  But  new 
trials  were  in  store.  The  Germans 
had  been  bad,  the  Commune  was 
worse :  the  position  of  the  property, 
between  the  assailants  from  Ver- 
sailles and  the  defenders  of  Mont- 
martre,  was  critical.  For  two 
months  bombs  and  balls  fell  night 
and  day  upon  the  unfortunate 
Jardin  d' Acclimatation.  Snch  of  the 
staff  as  had  returned  there,  found 
no  shelter  in  the  habitations,  and 


were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
cellars  and  vaults,  whence  they 
hazarded  a  rush,  from  time  to  time, 
to  give  a  hurried  supply  to  the 
animals  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
quisite attentions  to  the  plants. 
The '  Conseil  d' Administration'  pay 
a  just  tribute  to  this  devotion  of 
their  servants,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  the  conservation  of  what 
remained  of  the  Society's  property. 
The  faithful  Decker,  probably  more 
venturesome  than  the  rest,  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb. 
The  gardener,  Loubineau,  died  of 
his  wounds  after  some  days  of 
agony.  Lemoine,  keeper  of  the 
quadrupeds,  and  Lombard  the  car- 
penter, were  wounded,  but  re- 
covered. 

A  fine  male  'wild  ass  of  the 
desert '  {H&niicnivs),  which  had 
weathered  the  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions of  the  first  siege,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball.  A  guanaco  in  calf, 
an  Alpo-lama  and  doe  Axis  deer  in 
the  same  interesting  condition,  and 
especially  favoured  with  food  on 
that  account,  met  with  the  same 
feite.  Two  horses,  a  Jerusalem  ass, 
and  a  sheep,  were  wounded  and 
had  to  be  killed.  A  solitary  pelican, 
which  swam  through  the  iron 
storm  in  safety,  died  of  starvation. 

Every  construction  in  the  garden 
suffered  more  or  less :  some  were 
utterly  ruined ;  most  of  the  glass  of 
conservatories,  hotbeds,  frames,  d^c, 
were  smashed,  and  the  fences  almost 
destroyed.^  Finally,  the  exigencies 
of  military  strategy  gave  the  c(mp 
de  grace  to  the  ground- work  of  the 
institution.  One  of  the  trenches, 
with  field-works,  was  carried 
through  the  entire  length  of  the 
garden,  ruining  the  arrangements 
for  the  water-fowl  and  aquaria,  and 
destroying  the  principal  promenade 
and  flower-beds.^ 


^  'Les  grillages  de  1' enceinte,  des  voli^res,  des  pares,  sont  perc^  en  niille  endroits/ — 
Rapport,  etc.,  da  premier  ao^t  1 871,  p.  9 

'  *  L*ime  de  ces  tranches,  faite  par  le  g^nie  militaire,  tenait  toute  la  lai^ur  da  Jardin. 
£Dtr<^  dans  notre  enceinte  k  la  hantenr  de  raqnariam,  elle  en  ressortait  derri^re  la 
poulerie.' — ^Ib.  p.  9. 
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Thus,  an  establishment  affording 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the 
capital  a  means  of  healthj  and  in- 
structive recreation  and  exercise; 
which  had  been  a  centre  of  supply 
to  all  France  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental species  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds ;  lending  important  co-opera- 
tion, also,  to  the  State  Commis- 
sioners in  re-stocking  the  rivers  of 
the  country  with  usofal  and  valu- 
able fishes — in  short,  having  the 
same  relations  to  Paris  as  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Hegent's 
Park  to  London — was  destroyed. 
The  capital  originally  invested  in 
the  formation  of  the  *  Jardin  d' Ac- 
cHmatation,'  the  sums  annually 
laid  out  in  its  development  dur- 
ing a  period  of  ten  years,  em- 
bodying, in  the  additional  build- 
ings and  arrangements,  the  instruc- 
tive experience  of  an  able,  accom- 
plished, and  devoted  staff,  were 
wasted;  and  the  finest  and  rarest 
collection  of  animals  which  was 
ever  got  together  within  tho  same 
period  of  time  was  annihilated. 

Afber  the  General  Meeting  of 
Shareholders,  on  Augast  i,  1871, 
before  which  the  circumstances 
above  briefly  named  were  submitted 
in  detail,^  an  Extraordinary  Meeting 
was  held.  At  this  meeting  divers 
propositions  were  made  and  dis- 
cussed, of  which  four  were  reduced 
to  form  and  printed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  '  actionnaires, ' 
preliminary  to  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  final  reso- 
lution : — 

I.     That    the    locality    of    the 


'  Jardin  '  should  be  at  once  returned 
into  the  possession  of  the  City  of 
Paris,  on  condition  of  an  equitable 
indemnity  being  paid  to  the  Society 
for  its  outlay  thereon. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
City  would  thereupon  restore  and 
maintain  so  useful  and  popular  an 
establishment,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  municipality  should  be 
asked  to  entrust  the  work  to  the 
existing  Society,  granting  it  an 
annual  subvention  for  the  period 
requisite  for  the  restoration  of  the 
*  Jardin '  to  its  state  prior  to  the 
siege.* 

3.  It  was  proposed  to  form  a 
new  Society  for  the  purchase  of 
the  *  Jardin,'  with  the  rights  con- 
ceded to  it  by  the  City  of  Paris. 

4.  It  was  suggested  that  fresh, 
capital  mightbe  raised  on  preference 
shares,  with  the  view,  not  only  of 
restoring,  but  of  extending,  the 
utility  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  establishment. 

After  much  discussion  of  these 
and  some  other  propositions,  it  was 
determined  that  another  Extra- 
ordinary Meeting  of  the  Share- 
holders should  be  called,  and  that 
such  meeting  should  be  asked  to 
confer  its  powers  upon  a  *  Repre- 
sentative (mandataire),  aided  by  a 
Committee  of  three  to  four  mem- 
bers,* with  powor  to  negotiate  with 
the  City  of  Paris,  either  to  obtain 
a  subvention,  or  to  cede  upon  terms 
the  *  Jardin  *  to  the  city ;  or,  these 
failing,  to  sell  the  establishment 
and  liquidate. 

ZOOLOGUS. 


*  In  the  Rapport  a  VAsBemhlh  generafe  des  Actionnaires  du  ler  aoCit  1871. 

*  'Pendant    qaelques    ann^es  accorder  a  la  Sici^t^  actuoUe  une   subvention  a*83Z 
importante  pour  aider  le  Jardin  k  revirre  et  4  r.-'prendre  sa  splendour.' — lb.  p.  23. 
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ON  CERTITUDE  IN  RELIGIOUS  ASSENT. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  op  an  Article  in  the  *  Dublin  Review  * 

FOR  Apbil  1 87 1. 


SIR, — In  a  remote  part  of  the 
i7orld  I  read  the  following 
notice  in  a  number  of  the  Spectator 
published  in  April  last : 

This  is  an  extremely  good  number  of  the 
Dublin.  The  first  article,  aimed  at  the  doc- 
trine that  'certainty/  however  legitimate, 
may  generally  in  ordinary  human  aifairs  be 
ffzacUy  proportioned  to  evidence— may  be 
j[Ared  down  in  proportion  as  old  evidence 
failF,  and  made  to  mount  higher  in  propor- 
tion as  new  evidence  accrues — is  evidently 
by  the  editor,  and  extremely  able.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  go  with  it  in  the  applica- 
tion which  Dr.  Ward  makes  to  the  faith  of 
Catholics  ;  but  its  philosophical  principle, 
that  certainty,  whether  legitimate  or  not, 
is  a  state  of  mind  not  liable  to  vary  by  the 
subtnbction  or  addition  of  new  items  of 
evidence  —  i.e.  neither  is,  nor  generally 
ought  to  be,  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  valid  arguments  by  which  it  may  be 
defended,  or  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  of  valid  arguments  by  which  it 
may  be  assailed,  is  established  beyond  all 
refutation. 

As  I  happen  to  hold  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
joQ  are  here  said  to  have  'esta- 
blished beyond  all  refutation,'  I 
procured  and  read  your  article.  It 
interested  me  so  much  that  I 
decided  to  take  this  mode  of  giving 
you  my  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
Whether  or  not  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  addressing  Dr.  Ward  (as  the 
writer  in  the  Spectator  suggests),  I 
cannot,  of  course,  say ;  but  if  it  is 
so,  I  am  verj  fortunate  in  having  to 
do  with  so  able  an  opponent. 

Your  article  begins  by  stating 
the  views  you  ascribe  to  a  class 
of  persons  for  whom  you  invent 
the  name  of  'equationists.'  Hav- 
ing refuted  them,  or  I  should 
say  usy  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
Tou  go  on  to  say  that  we  *may 
hope  to  meet  the  first  of  your 
objections  '  'by  asking  leave  to 
amend'  our  'plea.'  You  then  are 
good  enough  to  make  the  amend- 


ment, and  to  observe  that  'their 
doctrine  certainly  deserves  much 
more  respectful  consideration  in  its 
new  shape  than  it  deserved  in  its 
old,'  and  then  you  proceed  to  de- 
molish the  amended  plea. 

Permit  me  to  observe  that  to 
draw  your  antagonist's  pleadings, 
to  pick  holes  in  them,  to  amend  his 
pleas,  to  compliment  him  on  com- 
parative good  sense,  and  finally  to 
refute  him,  is  a  little  like  playing 
a  game  at  chess,  with  your  right 
hand  against  your  left,  allowing 
your  left  hand  to  make  a  bad  move, 
and  advising  it  to  be  more  cautious 
for  the  future.  If  the  plea  of  the 
*  equationists '  required  amendment, 
you  drew  it,  and  not  they,  and  your 
compliment  about  respectful  con- 
sideration is  in  reality  a  reproof  to 
yourself  for  beginning  your  argu- 
ment by  misstating  your  antago- 
nist's case.  It  is  surely  a  good  rule 
in  controversy  to  begin  by  deciding 
clearly  what  it  is  that  you  propose 
to  encounter.  It  would  have  been 
better  if,  instead  of  inventing 
imaginary  pleas  and  imaginary 
amended  pleas,  for  men  for  whom 
you  have  found  it  necessary  to  coin 
a  completely  new  and  not,  I  think, 
a  very  felicitous  nickname,  you  had 
referred  to  the  views  of  some 
adequate  exponent  of  the  doctrine 
to  which  you  object,  and  had  refuted 
those  views  as  stated  by  him.  This 
is  the  course  which  Dr.  Newman 
took  in  the  Qrammar  of  Asaenty  to 
which  you  so  frequently  refer.  He 
addressed  himself  (with  what  suc- 
cess I  do  not  now  enquire)  to  the 
refutation  of  Locke's  doctrine  on 
the  matter  in  question,  and  was 
thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  curious  procedure  to 
which  you  have  resorted. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  im- 
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portance,  but  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  what  follows.  As  you 
want  an  antagonist,  will  you  kindly 
accept  irie  as  one  for  fault  of  a 
better  ?  I  will  state  my  views  in 
my  own  way,  showing  incidentally 
how  the  arguments  advanced  in 
your  article  apply  to  them  ;  and  if 
you  think  it  worth  while,  you  will 
be  able  to  show  me  where  and  why 
•I  am  wrong. 

I.  In  what  follows  I  use  the 
following  words  in  the  following 
senses,  unless  the  contrary  appears 
from  the  context : 

(ft)  Belief. — All  states  of  mind 
described  by  such  words  as 
conviction,  persuasion,  opinion, 
faith,  and  the  like. 

(h)  Assent. — ^When  one  person 
signifies  to  another  the  fact 
that  he  believes  a  given  propo- 
sition, he  is  said  to  assent  to 
that  proposition. 

(c)  Evidence. — All  arguments  in 
support  of  the  truth  of  propo- 
sitions drawn  from  matters  of 
fact,  and  all  matters  of  fact 
from  which  any  such  argu- 
ments are  drawn. 

II.  Belief  may  be  absolute  or 
qualified. 

Absolute  belief  is  belief  un- 
aceompaxiied  by  present  doubt. 
It  is  consistent  with  a  present  con- 
sciousness of  the  possibility  of 
foture  doubt. 

Qualified  beHef  is  belief  accom- 
panied' by  present  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter  believed. 

All  beHef  is  susceptible  of  degrees 
of  stability. 

III.  Belief  may  be  produced  in 
many  ways,  and  amongst  others  by 
evidence ;  but  there  is  no  assign- 
able  connection  between  belief  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  believed,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  belief,  however 
produced,  is  supported  by  evidence. 

lY.  If  belief  is  supported  by  evi- 
dence, the  probability  of  its  truth 
depends  upon  the  degree  in  which 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
.  ported  satisfies,    or  approaches  to 


the  satisfaction  of,  the  recognised 
canons  of  induction  and  deduction. 

V.  Whether  belief  is  supported 
by  evidence  or  not,  there  is  no 
assignable  connection  between  its 
truth  and  the  degree  of  assurance 
or  stability  with  which  it  is  held. 

I  proceed  to  explain  more  fully 
the  purport  and  effect  of  these  pro- 
positions; which  I  will  take  in  their 
order. 

First,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
different  words  are  used.  The 
definition  of  the  word  '  belief '  is 
intended,  amongst  other  things,  to 
express  the  opinion  that  all  lan- 
guage which  relates  to  mental  opera- 
tions is  of  necessity  vague  and 
metaphorical.  We  are  obliged  to 
use  many  words  about  them  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  by  in- 
definable shades  of  meaning,  and 
we^ain  nothing,  and  lose  a  great 
deal,  by  attempting  to.  invest  them 
with  a  precision  which  is  really  un- 
attainable. Thus  a  *  persuasion' 
may  perhaps  be  an  opinion  adopted 
without  repugnance ;  a  *  conviction ' 
probably  oi^ginally  meant  an  opi- 
nion which  a  man  struggled  against, 
but  was  compelled  to  adopt  with 
regret ;  ^  faith '  rather  implies  some 
degree  of  personal  confidence  in 
and  affection  for  a  person  on  whose 
authority  a  proposition  is  believed ; 
'  opinion  *  and  *  belief  *  are  much 
more  nearly  neutral,  but  *  opinion  * 
has,  so  to  speak,  an  intellectual, 
and  *  belief '  more  or  less  of  a  moral, 
complexion.  These  words,  however, 
and  many  others,  do  not  denote 
different  things,  but  rather  the 
same  thing  looked  at  from  different' 
points  of  view,  namely,  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  certain  words  are 
true.  If  I  could  find  a  more  colour- 
less word  than  belief  to  express 
this  idea,  I  would  use  it. 

The  definition  of  the  word  'assent,' 
as  distinguished  from  belief,  is  in- 
tended to  guard  against  an  ambigu- 
ity which  continually  recurs  in  Dr. 
Newman's  Grammar'  of  Assent,  and 
.  upon  the  neglect  of  which  a  great 
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part  of  his  armament  appears  to  me  to 
be  founded.  '  Assent '  is  sometimes 
«sed  as  equivalent  to  belief,  bat  its 
Aore  proper  use,  I  think,  is:the  ao- 
oeptaoce  hj  one  of  two  persons  of  a 
statement  or  offer  made  by  another. 
When  the  word  is  used  as  equi- 
valent to  belief^  the  idea  conveyed 
Bnorely  is,  that'  the  proposition 
to  be  assented  to  is  suggested  to 
the  person  assenting  by  some  one 
else,  the  pers<m  assenting  being 
called  upon  to  saj  jes  or  no,  just 
as  he  might  have  a  cont;«et  offered 
to  kino,  which  he  must  either  take 
or  leave.  Taking  the  word  '  assent' 
in  this  sense,  it  is  no  doubt  per- 
fectly true  that  assent  must  be  ab- 
solute and  unqualified.  A  qualified 
acceptance  of  a  contract  is  no  ac- 
ceptance at  all.  It  is  a  new  offer, 
itself  requiring  acceptance ;  and  in 
the  same  sense  it  may  be  denied  that 
a  qualified  assent  to  a  proposition  is 
an  assent  to  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  when  we  speak  of 
absolute  or  unqualified  assent,  or 
indeed  of  assent  at  all,  we  refer 
■rather  to  the  way  in  which  a  man 
agrees  with  somebody  else  to  treat 
a  proposition,  than 'to  the  way  in 
which  he  regards  it  in  his  own 
mind.  If,  for  instance,  two  men 
discuss  a  subject,  and  the  one  af- 
firms and  the  other  assents  to  a 
-particular  proposition,  the  discus- 
sioD  mast  proceed  throughont  on 
the  snpposition  that  that  proposition 
is  true. 

I  think,  however,  that  Dr.  New- 
man's view  as  to  the  absolute  cha- 
racter of  ass^it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importancfe,  for  he  does  not  say 
that  this  absolute  assent  is  irrevo- 
eable ;  and  whether  we  ar^to  9peak 
of  an  absolute  assent  revocable  when 
.  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded 
is  altered,  or  of  an;  assent  which 
admits  of  degre^Sj  is  a  question 
about  the  use  of  language.  The 
alkgation  that  when  1  have  once 
assented  to  the  proposition  '  A  is 
true,'  I  can  never  revoke  it,  is  no 
danbt  of  immense  importance,  but 


I  should  think  that  no  one  ever 
made  it.  K  it  is  admitted  that  for 
an  absolute  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion 'A  is* true,'  I  may,  as  I  see 
cause,  substitute  an  absolute  assent 
to  the  propositions  '  A  is  most  pro- 
bably true,'  *  A  is  probably  tnie,' 
^  It  is  altogether  doubtful  whether 
A  is  or  is  not  true,'  '  A  is  probably 
false,'  '  A  is  false,'  I  do  not  see  that 
it  much  matters  whether  you  do  or 
do  not  call  assent  absolute.  It  seems 
to  me  very  much  the  same  thing 
whether  you  say  that  the  degrees 
of  assent  depend  on  the  amount  of 
the  evidence ;  or  that  assent  is  al- 
ways absolute,  but  that  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  to  which  it  is 
given  depends  upon  the  evidence. 
Does  it  matter  whether  a  man  is 
absolutely  certain  that  A  B's  guilt  is 
highly  probable,  or  whether  he  gives 
a  degree  of  assent  not  quite  reaching 
to  certainty,  to  the  jHroposition  tb^ 
A  Bis  guilty? 

.  The  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word 
'  evidence '  requires  three  remarks. 
Firsts  I  use  it  in  that  wide  popui. 
lar  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  for 
instance,  in  the  title  of  Paley's 
Evidences. 

Secondly,  I  restrict  the  word  to 
argum«nt8\^nded  upon  facts  a.d 
to  the  facts  upon  which  the  argu- 
ments are  founded ;  and  by  facts  I 
understand  things  which  have  an 
independent  existence,  of  whic)i 
existence  we  are  assured  by  some 
means  of  perception  on  which  man- 
kind usually  rely.  That  which 
we  see,  hear,  or  touch,  is  a  fact; 
the  internal  feelings,  to  which  we 
give  the  names  of  love,  hope,  fear, 
will,  and  the  like  are  facts:  and 
when  we  assert  the  existence  of  any- 
thing to  be  a  fact,  what  we  mean  is 
that  we  or  some  other  sentient  being- 
doeSy  or  if  &vourably  situated  for 
the  purpose  would  perceive  it. 

Thirdly,  I  do  not  confine  the  word 
'  evidence '  to  sound  arguments.  I 
comprehend  in  it  all  arguments 
drawn  from  facts  and  all  the  facts 
from  which  they  are  drawn,     The 
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conditions  under  which  evidence  is 
a  test  of  tmth  are  referred  to  in 
proposition  No.  IV. 

My  second  proposition  consists 
of  several  parts,  which  I  will  ex- 
plain successively. 

'  Belief  may  be  absolute  or  quali- 
£ed.'  This  distinction  I  need  not 
dwell  upon,  as  you  would  admit  it. 

*  Absolute  belief  is  belief  unac- 
companied by  present  doubt. '  This 
Bgain  requires  no  explanation,  but 
the  succeeding  clause  does.  *'  It  is 
consistent  with  a  present  conscious- 
ness of  the  possibility  of  future 
doubt.'  Almost  every  incident  of 
our  daily  life  is  an  illustration  of 
this.  Every  man  absolutely  be- 
lieves a  great  number  of  proposi- 
tions, which,  if  he  thinks  of  the 
subject  at  all,  he  would  admit  him- 
self to  be  ready  to  doubt  if  circnm- 
stances  altered,  or  if  facts  now  un- 
known to  him  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. His  confidence  in  what  he 
believes  is  in  fact  measured  accu- 
rately by  his  confidence  in  the  non- 
existence of  such  present  or  future 
facts.  This  applies  equally  to  cases 
to  which  we  attoch  the  very  highest 
and  the  very  lowest  importance. 
An  illustration  from  each  end  of  the 
scale  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light. 
A  man  believes  absolutely  in  his 
mfe's  virtue.  No  shadow  of  a 
doubt  on  the  subject  has  ever 
crossed  his  mind  even  in  imagina- 
tion, yet  every  man  would  admit 
that  if  he  had  before  him  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  contrary  he 
would  believe  it,  or  that  if  he  were 
to  see  love  letters  written  by  his 
wife  to  another  man  he  would  be 
forced  to  doubt.  His  absolute  belief 
in  his  wife  is  a  belief  that  he  never 
has  had,  has  not  now,  and  never  will 
at  any  future  time  have,  reasonable 
grounds  for  changing  it.  If  it  were  a 
mere  determination  never  to  change 
it,  even  in  the  event  of  his  having 
reasonable  grounds  for  doing  so,  he 
would  be  an  object  of  contempt,  and 
his  wife  would  feel  that  the  belief 
in  question  was  not  belief  in  her 


virtue,  but  obstinate  attachment  io 
his  own  fancies. 

To  pass  to  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  a  man  reads  in  the  news- 
paper a  list  of  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  of  people  who  are 
strangers  to  him.  He  absolutely 
believes  the  assertions  made  to  be 
true;  that  is,  he  feels  no  doubt 
whatever  on  the  subject,  because  he 
knows  that  such  announcements  are 
usually  true,  and  does  not  care  to  en- 
quire into  matters  with  which  he  has 
no  concern.  Next  day  he  reads  in 
the  same  paper  a  contradiction  as  to 
one  of  the  deaths  announced.  He 
absolutely  believes  that,  and  surely 
under  the  circumstances  his  con- 
duct is  perfectly  rational. 

I  may  here  introduce  an  inciden- 
tal remark  upon  your  argument 
on  what  you  consider  the  more 
rational  form  of  what  you  call '  equa- 
tionism.'  As  stated  by  you,  that 
doctrine  is  as  follows  :  '  Everyone 
should  take  heed  that  he  hold  no 
proposition  with  absolute  assent  for 
which  he  does  not  possess  evidence 
abundantly  sufficient,'  and  you  your- 
self concede  that  with  certain 
exceptions,  it  ^  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  no  otie  yielded  move  un- 
reserved assent  to  any  proposition 
than  is  warranted  by  the  evi- 
dence he  possesses.'  Surelv  you 
leave  #  out  of  account  a  mrther 
equation  which  you  might  have 
noticed,  namely,  an  equation  be- 
tween the  trouble  of  an  enquiry,  and 
the  value  of  the  result.  The 
faintest  rumour  is  evidence  amply 
sufficient  for  the  absolute  belief  of  an 
indifferent  proposition  which  a  man 
is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  if 
need  be,  to  exchange  for  absolute 
disbelief  or  for  any  other  state  of 
mind  which  the  evidence  may  war- 
rant. Did  any  author  of  reputa- 
tion ever  maintain  the  proposition, 
that  all  persons  ought  expressly  to 
aim  at  holding  no  proposition  with 
absolute  assent  for  which  they  do 
not  possess  evidence  abundantly 
suffiaent,    whatever   may  be    the 
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nature  of  the  proposition  to  which 
sadi  assant  is  given,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  qnalifieations  of  the 
persons  concerned  for  undertaking 
the  enqairj  ?  This  is  what  you  re- 
gard as  the  most  reasonable  form  of 

*  eqnationism/  and  this  is  the  view 
against  which  jonr  arguments  and 
ilVostratiDns  are  directed. 

The  next  member  of  my  second 
proposition  is,  *  Qualified  belief  is  be- 
lief accompanied  by  present  doubt  as 
io  the  truth  of  the  matter  believed.' 

This    might    be    worded  thus : 

*  Many  states  of  mind  conmionly 
called  belief  are  consistent  with 
some  degree  of  conscious  doubt.*' 

This  may,  perhaps,  require  more 
illustration  ^lan  the  rest  of  the 
proposition  of  which  it  forms  part. 
OrdinaTy  people  when  they  appear 
as  witnesses  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
almost  invariably  indicate  the  pre- 
senoe  of  some  degree  of  doubt  in 
their  minds  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'believe.'      'Is    that    the    man?' 

*  It  is,'  is  the  expression  of  absolute 
belief.  '  I  believe  it  is,'  is  the  ex- 
pression of  quaUfied  belief.  'Do 
you  Bvrear  positively  or  only  to  the 
best  of  your  belief  ?  '  is  a  question 
which  I  suppose  was  never  mis- 
understood, or  supposed  to  mean 
anything  else  than,  '  Are  you  quite 
sare,  or  do  you  feel  some  Httle 
doubt  coexistinfl^  with  a  general 
feeling  of  belief  r  '  Everyone  who 
has  had  much  to  do  with  Courts  of 
Justice  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  number  of  forms  of  expression 
by  which  witnesses,  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  suspect  of'  any  specu- 
lative tendencies,  would  seek  to 
express  the  idea  that  whilst  they 
themselves  beHevedin  the  existence 
of  some  fact,  they  were  conscious 
of  defects  in  the  grounds  of  their 
beliaf,  which  produced  some  degree 
of  misgiving  as  to  its  truth. 

PeihiBps  an  even  better  illustra- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  use  of 
the  words  'belief  and  'fidth'  in 
reference  to  religion.  'Lord,  I 
beUeve^  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,' 


is  surely  the  language  of  a  person 
who,  when  he  uttered  these  words, 
had  immediate  personal  experience 
of  the  fact  that  belief  and  doubt 
may  coexist,  or  at  all  events,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  such  rapid  alter- 
nation that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  they  do  not  coexist.     Look, 
again,    at    the    contrast    between 
faith  and  sight,  seeing  in  '  a  glas^ 
darkly,'  and  *  seeing  face  to  face.' 
Expressed    in     modem  language, 
what  more  is  meant  by  such  phrases 
than    thi3  P      In  this  life  we  can 
never  have  demonstrative  certainty 
of  a  future  state,  but  only  a  pas-    ' 
sionate    anticipation    of   it,   based 
upon  grounds  which  do  not  war- 
rant  certainty,   but  when  we  are 
actually  in   it  we    shall  positively 
know  it.     Theodore  Parker  (if  I 
am    not    mistaken,    for   I   cannot 
verify  my  reference)   observed   in 
some  of  his  writings  that  when  he 
actually  found  himself  in  the  next 
world  he  should  not  be  a  bit  surer  of 
its  existence  than  he  was  ^?hen  he 
wrote  ;  and  that  if  the  dead  were  to 
rise  and  appear  to  him,  he  should 
ask  them  why  they  gave  themselves 
so  much  trouble,  as  he  wanted  no 
additional  evidence  on  the  point. 
I  never  heard    of   anyone  out  of 
America  who  was    so    completely 
satisfied    upon    these  subjects.     I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
such  was  the  case  with  St.  Paul. 
Did  not  Johnson  reply  to  Boswell's 
remark,  that  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence of  a  future  state,  '  Sir,  I  want 
more '  ? 

As  a  third  and  last  illustration, 
take  the  direction  which  judges- 
always  give  to  juries  in  criminal 
cases,  that  they  ought  to  be  sure,. 
'beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,'  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt  before  they  con- 
vict  him.  The  turn  of  the  phrase, 
and  the  wav  in  which  it  is  con- 
tinually apphed,  show  the  compati- 
bility of  a  certain  sort  of  certainty 
with  a  certain  sort  of  doubt.  With* 
out  going  into  the  subject  at  leneth^ 
I  thmk  you  will  find  upon  examma- 
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tiozL  that  the  following  is  the  true 
account  of  the  matter.  When  for 
any  practical  purpose  we  have  de- 
termined to  assume  the  truth  of  a 
particular  hypothesis,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
false,  we  habitually  think  of  it  as 
true,  and  turn  our  minds  away  from 
the  possibility  that  it  may  be  &lse. 
We  thus  both  believe  and  doubt ; 
but  regarding  the  belief  as  on  the 
whole  prudent,  we  put  the  doubt 
out  of  sight,  and  as  the  matter 
takes  its  place  among  past  events 
the  doubts  fade  and  the  belief 
remains.  The  mind  of  man  is 
not  so  constituted  that  it  can 
loDg  retain  the  attitude  of  thinking 
that  the  odds  in  favour  of  a  certain 
event  having  happened,  are,  say, 
ninety-nine  to  one.  After  acting 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  event 
occurred,  the  conviction  that  it  did 
occur  rapidly  comes  to  be  the  abid- 
ing one  in  our  minds,  though  the 
possibility  that  it  may  not  have 
occurred  is  still  recognised  and 
may  under  particular  circumstances 
assume  renewed  force.  At  all 
events,  the  case  is  one  in  which  be- 
lief and  doubt  coexist,  and  though 
verdicts  given  in  trials  are  perhaps 
the  most  pointed  illustration  of 
belief  of  this  kind,  it  is,  I  think,  a 
class  in  which  nearly  all  the  deci- 
sions on  which  people  base  their 
practical  conduct  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life  might  be  included. 

The  next  member  of  the  second 
prpposition  is,  *AI1  belief  is  sus- 
ceptible of  degrees  of  stability.' 

This  is  one  answer  to  your  argu- 
ment against  what  you  falsely  sup- 
pose to  be  the  less  rational  form  of 
what  you  call '  equationism.' 

You  argue  thus:  Equationists 
say  that  '  there  is  an  obligation  on 
everyone  who  loves  trath  of  set- 
ting himself  expressly  to  the  task 
of  effecting  an  equation  between  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  the 
amount  of  proof  on  which  they 
rest.* 

To  this  you  object,  '  There  are  no 


degrees  of  certitude,  and  oonse- 
quently  when  complete  certitude 
is  once  obtained  additional  proofs 
can  add  nothing  to  the  certitude 
itself  as  regards  all  absence  of 
doubt,'  and  you  enforce  this  objec- 
tion by  two  illustrations;  which, 
slightly  compressed,  are  as  follows : 

Illustration  i.  I  was  as  sore  of 
the  existence  of  Paris  many  years 
ago,  and  before  I  actually  visited  it, 
as  I  am  now,  when  I  have  visited 
it,  yet  the  strength  of  my  proof  of 
its  existence  has  increased. 

Illustration  2.  By  many  years* 
experience  I  know  my  father  to  be 
a  very  good  man,  and  I  continue  to 
think  so,  although  some  years  ago 
'  a  heavy  charge  was  brought  against 
his  morals,  and  he  privately  told 
me  that  he  was  wholly  unable  for 
the  moment  to  explain  those  sus- 
picions which  pressed  against  him 
so  heavily.' 

The  '  equationist '  is  forced  by 
this  argument,  and  these  illustrsr- 
tions,  to  ^ask  leave  to  amend  his 
plea.' 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is 
twofold.  The  second  answer  I  shall 
give  in  considering  the  last  member 
of  the  proposition  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  answer  is,  that  even  ab- 
solute belief  and,  d  fortiori,  quaUfied 
belief,  admits  of  degrees  of  stability, 
just  as  equilibrium  does.  The  true 
way  of  testing  the  strength  of  con- 
victions is  not  by  referring  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  particular 
people  hold  them,  as  to  which  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  bat 
by  testing  the  difficulty  of  removing 
them  from  the  mind  |of  a  man  ame- 
nable to  reason.  You  beHeve  a  fact 
on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses. 
One  is  proved  to  be  a  notorious  Uar. 
You  still  believe  the  &ct ;  bat  the 
strength  of  your  conviction j  thafc 
is  the  difficulty  of  removing  it^  is 
diminifihed,  and  if  the  other  witness 
were  also  proved  to  be  a  liar,  yoxur 
conviction  would  cease.  A  sheet  of 
lead  covering  ten  square  yards,  and 
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six  inches  thick,  is  in  a  state  of  equi- 
libriiun,  so  is  a  spoon  balanced  on 
tke  edge  of  a  glass ;  but  the  degree 
of  stability,  which,  if  you  like,  you 
may  call  the  strength  of  the  equi- 
librium,  differs  enormously  in  the 
two  cases.  To  take  your  own  illus- 
trations :  can  you  seriously  deny 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
X>ersnade  a  man  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  a  city  which  he  had  actually 
seen  than  to  persuade  him  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  city  of  which  he 
had  only  heard  or  read  ?  Or  that 
a  deflnree  of  evidence  is  easily  con- 
cei^le  which  might  convince  the 
most  affectionate  son  that  his  father 
was  a  hjrpocrite  and  a  liar  ?  Or 
that  eacb  successive  instance  in 
which  an  unexplained  charge  was 
brongbt  against  the  father's  charac- 
ter would  be  a  step  in  the  process  ? 
A  wall  continues  to  stand  long  after 
the  first  cannon-ball  has  struck  it, 
but  the  final  breach  is  the  accumu- 
lated effect  of  all  the  balls  that  are 
fired,  the  first  no  less  than  the  last : 
and  it  is  the  same  with  convictions ; 
they  continae  to  exist  long  after 
those  who  hold  them  are  aware  of 
arguments  or  evidence  against  their 
truth;  but  at  last,  by  degrees,  or 
suddenly,  as  the  case  may  be,  they 
give  way  and  cease  to  exist.  Surely 
this  proves  that  their  strength  may 
be  gradually  diminished. 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  belief 
may  be  produced  in  various  ways, 
and  amongst  others  by  evidence ; 
but  there  is  no  assignable  connec- 
tion between  belief  and  the  truth  of 
the  matter  believed,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  belief,  however  produced,  is 
supported  by  evidence. 

That  belief  may  be  produced  by 
evidence,  no  one  will  deny.  That 
it  may  be  produced  by  other  means, 
is  a  proposition  of  which  the  full 
importance  has  not  been  observed. 
There  is  hardly  any  cause  which 
in  particular  cases  may  not  give 
rise  to  belief.  People  believe  what 
they  hope,  what  they  fear,  what 
gives  them  pleasure,   what    gives 


them  pain,  what  they  have  always 
been  taught  to  believe,  what  they 
have  always  been  warned  against 
believing,  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
evidence ;  and  the  energy  and  fer- 
vour of  the  beliefs  which  originate 
in  these  various  passions  is,  to  say 
the  least,  as  great  as  if  the  beUef 
had  been  produced  by  evidence.  I 
should  say  it  was  generally  greater. 

If  any  illustration  of  this  is 
needed,  look  at  the  case  of  religious 
belief.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  so 
great  that  no  numerical  proportion 
could  express  it,  religious  belief  is 
produced,  not  by  evidence,  but  by 
some  other  cause,  the  commonest 
of  which  is  probably  a  combination 
of  custom  and  education  with  moral 
sympathy.  You  meet  with  this  in 
all  creeds.  It  is  true  not  merely  of 
every  form  of  Christianity,  but  of 
Mahometanism,  Buddhism,  Hin- 
dooism,  and  Fetishism.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  be  seen  more  clearly  than  any- 
where else  in  the  newest  forms  of 
intuitional  Theism  or  Deism.  The 
fact,  however,  is  so  notorious,  and 
illustrations  of  it  are  so  abundant, 
that  I  need  not  insist  upon  the  truth 
of  what  I  say. 

So  far  I  think  we  might  go  in 
company,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  you  would  deny  my  next 
proposition  or  not:  'There  is  no 
assignable  connection  between  belief 
and  the  truth  of  the  matter  believed, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  belief,  how- 
ever produced,  is  supported  by  evi- 
dence.' 

The  proposition,  you  will  observe, 
avoids  saying  that  true  beliefs  must 
always  be  producedby  good  evidence. 
Belief,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
may  be  produced  in  numberless 
ways,  and,  however  it  is  produced,  it 
may  happen  to  be  true.  For  in- 
stance, A  dreams  of  B's  death,  and 
thereupon  believes  B  to  be  dead. 
B  actually  is  dead.  Here  is  a  case 
of  true  belief  produced  by  bad  evi-^ 
dence,  but  capable  of  being  sup- 
ported by  good  evidence.  The  good 
evidence  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
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belief,  but  it  is  tbe  only  rational 
warrant  for  its  continuance.  If  B 
could  still  be  seen  alive  and  well 
and  occupied  in  bis  usual  pursuits, 
A's  belief  would  eitber  be  given  up 
or  would  be  very  likely  to  consign 
A  to  a  madhouse. 

It  is  not  easy  to  prove  tbe  ne- 
gative, that  there  is  no  assign- 
able connection  between  belief  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  believed, 
'except  in  so  far  as  belief  is  sup- 
ported by  evidence;*  but  I  will 
offer  a  few  observations  in  sup- 
port of  it.  In  the  first  place,  no 
one  denies  the  proposition,  that 
there  is  an  assignable  connection 
between  belief  and  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported ;  you,  at  all 
events,  do  not,  as  I  shall  show 
immediately.  In  what  cases,  then, 
if  any,  is  there  an  assignable  con- 
nection between  the  belief  and  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  not  supported 
by  evidence  at  all  ? 

Your  article  does  not  suggest  any 
answer  to  this  question,  though,  as 
I  shall  presently  show,  it  suggests 
something  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  one,  connected  with  what  you 
describe  as  belief  on  implicit  pro- 
cesses.    Beliefs  which  are  always 
true,  and  yet  are  supported  by  no 
facts  and  no  arguments  founded  on 
facts,  are  difficult  even  to  imagine.  I 
hardly  know,  indeed,  what  meaning 
you  can  assign  to  the  word  *  true,' 
except  that  of  a  proposition  which 
corresponds  with  facts,  and  the  word 
*  evidence,*  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
now  use  it,  means  the  facts   and 
arguments  which    show   the    cor- 
respondence between  the  two.   This 
is  almost  identical  with  the  pro- 
position, that  there  is  no  assignable 
connection  between  belief  and  truth, 
except  through  the  medium  of  evi- 
dence, because  evidence  is  what  con- 
nects belief  with  truth. 

Again,  belief,  however  irrational, 
is  always  caused  by  some  facts  or 
other — by  evidence  in  some  form, 
if  the  very  weakest  possible  hint 
is  allowed  to  be  good    evidence. 


If  a  man  believes  a  tbing  because 
he  has  dreamed  of  it,  or  because  be 
has   an   unaccountable    impression 
that  it  has  happened  or  is  about  to 
happen,  or  because  something  has 
happened  which  he  regards  as  an 
omen,  or  because  he  believes  it  to 
have  been  supematurally  revealed 
either  to  himself  or  to  some  one  else ; 
the  dream,  presentiment,  omen,  or 
supposed  revelation  is  the  evidence 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  believes. 
Now  suppose  a  man  does   believe 
a   particular  thing  on   some    such 
ground;  suppose,   for  instance,  he 
believes  that  a  friend  is  dead  be- 
cause he  has  dreamed  of  his  death, 
would  it  be  relevant  and  appropriate 
to  point  out  to  him  that  he   had 
oYten  dreamed  the  same  thing  before 
when  his  friend  was  not  dead,  that 
he  had  often  had  such  dreams  after 
reading  stories  which  affected  him, 
one  of  which  he  had  read  the  day 
before  his  dream,  that  if  his  friend 
had  died  he  would  probably  have 
since    heard   of    it  independently, 
which  was  not  the  case,  and  so  on  ? 
The  admission  that  such  arguments 
might  be  used  is  an  admission  that 
belief,  to  be  true,  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  good  evidence.     A  denial 
that  such  arguments  might  be  nsed 
would  remove  the  person  who  made 
it  beyond  the  pale  of  discussion. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  am  doing  you 
an  injustice  by  labouring  this  point, 
for  your  article  concludes  by  setting 
forth  the  evidence  on  which  men 
ought  to  believe  in  God  and  the 
Church.  If  you  admit  that  these 
beliefs  rest  upon  evidence,  I  do  not 
suppose  you  would  say  that  there 
are  any  which  do  not.  Indeed, 
even  self-evident  truths  do  so.  *  Two 
and  two  make  four,'  *  Two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,'  '  I  am,' 
are  all  assertions  of  a  state  of  facts 
which  we  perceive  as  often  as  we 
open  our  eyes,  or  are  conscious  of 
our  own  existence. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  proposition  by  noticing  a 
topic  to  which  you  give  great  pro* 
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minence  in  your  article — I  mean  the 
subject  of  what  you  call  '  Implicit 
Processes.'     You  refer  to  a  previous 
article  in  the  Dublin  BevieiVy  which  I 
haye  not  had  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing, called,  'Explicit  and  Implicit 
Thought.'     You  say  that  a  man  of 
'  the  most  cultivated  mind  has  not 
always  the   power  of  confronting 
his  conclusion  with  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests,  in  order  to  estimate 
its  reasonableness.    In  many  cases 
those  grounds  are  no  longer  acces- 
sible in  their  original  shape,  having 
left  behind  them  but  a  vague  record 
on  the  memory.'     You  contrast  a 
'third-rate  practitioner  who  forms 
his  conclusions  theoretically '  with  a 
'physician  of  genius,'  who  'forms  a 
conclusion  based  on  the  whole  phe- 
nomena before  him,'  and  you  ask, 
'  Is  that  conclusion  to  be  accounted 
unreasonable  until  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce those  phenomena  one  by  one 
before  his  conscious  observation?' 
You   triumphantly  add,  'Then  all 
the  most  important  cures  have  been 
wrought  by  unreasonable  men.'     A 
little  before  you  remark,    'Every 
acute  and  intelligent  person  who 
has  lived  an  active  life  among  men 
possesses,  stored  within,  all  sorts  of 
miscellaneous  convictions  on  the  fit 
way  of  dealing  with  mankind,  the 
result  of  his  past  experience.    These 
are,  indeed,  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned;  and  yet  it  would  be  the 
merest  child's  play  if  he  professed 
to  remember  the  individual  expe- 
riences which  have  gradually  built 
them  up.' 

You  use  these  ar^ments  to 
refute  a  proposition  which  I  do  not 
maintain,  namely,  '  That  there  is 
an  obligation  on  everyone  who 
loves  truth  of  setting  himself  ex- 
pressly to  the  task  of  effecting  an 
"equation"  between  the  strength 
of  his  convictions  and  the  amount 
of  proof  on  which  they  respectively 
rest.'  If  you  can  find  anyone  who 
maintains  that  proposition,  I  think 
he  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
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showing  that  you  have  not  refuted    % 
it.     As,  however,  I  do  not  maiutain 
it,  I  will  point  out  how  your  re- 
marks are  related  to  the  propositions 
which    I  do  maintain.      They   do 
not,  in  any  way,  touch  them.   They 
merely  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  particular  kind  of  evidence 
deserves  great  weight  in  particular 
cases.      All  that  you  say,  may  be 
reduced  to  this  form.     When  a  per- 
son of  much  experience  and  obser- 
vation draws  an  inference  from  a 
number  of  facts  which  he  observes, 
but   cannot  describe  in   words  or 
classify  so  as  to  exhibit  their  logical 
relation  to  each  other,  his  opinion  is 
entitled  to  weight,  even  after  he 
has  forgotten  the  facts  on  which  it 
was  originally  based,  or  when  he  is 
incompetent  to  state  them.     Who 
ever  denied  this  ?  Who  ever  doubted 
that   if  an    experienced  physician 
on  looking  Qaref  ully  at  a  person  who 
wished  to  insure  his  life   recom- 
mended a  board  not  to  insure  him, 
they  would  do  well  to  act  upon  that 
advice  although  the  physician  might 
not  be  able  to  analyse  the  grounds, 
on  which  he  gave  it  ?     You  might 
give  still  stronger  illustrations  than 
you  do.     Take  the  power  which  a 
savage  possesses  of  finding  his  way 
through     ail    apparently    pathless 
forest,  and   the  instinctive  likings 
and  dislikings  which  children  and 
dogs  are  said  to  exhibit  for  parti- 
cular persons. 

The  question  is  not  whether  suoh 
evidence  as  this  is  of  weight,  but 
whence  its  weight  is  derived  ?  Is 
it  to  be  believed  because  it  is  in- 
articulate, or  if  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  observed  to  lead  to  the  truth? 
Surely  the  present  answer  is  the 
right  one.  In  the  case  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  insurance  office  the 
confidence  of  the  board  would 
depend  upon  their  general  opinion 
of  the  physician's  skill.  They  would 
have  observed  that  he  was  usually 
right  in  such  matters,  and  would 
accordingly  presume  that  he  waa 
right  in    the    particular    case   in 
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qaestion.  So  with  the  savages. 
The  reason  why  such  confidence 
is  accorded  to  them,  is  that  they 
are  found  in  fact  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  places  to  which  they  pro- 
fess to  act  as  guides.  You  trust  a 
bloodhound,  not  because  he  cannot 
explain  himself,  but  because  expe- 
rience shows  that  he  can  track 
down  his  prey.  You  trust  a  sailor, 
a  weatber-wise  peasant,  a  child*s 
'instinctive  aversion,  not  because 
they  cannot  give  their  reasons,  but 
if  and  in  so  far  as  experience  shows 
that  the  inarticulate  processes 
through  which  they  go  land  them 
in  true  conclusions.  What  is  more 
common  than  for  people  to  be  very 
inarticulate  and  very  positive,  and 
yet  to  be  entirely  wrong  ? 

Perhaps  the  strongest  general 
illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the 
fallibility  of  implicit  processes  of 
thought,  is  falUng  in  love.  Here 
you  have  the  most  jJassionate  be- 
lief proceeding  upon  implicit  pro- 
cesses, which  no  one  could  present 
to  himself  or  others  in  their  logical 
relation,  but  the  truth  of  the  belief 
bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  its 
fervour.  In  some  cases  mutual 
passionate  admiration  is  justified  by 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  two  per- 
sons to  each  other.  In  some  cases 
the  result  is  the  bitterest  of  all 
deceptions,  and  every  conceivable 
shade  of  difference  intervenes  be- 
tween these  extremes. 

There  is  a  sort  of  romance  and 
mystery  about  these  implicit  mental 
processes  which  disposes  people  to 
attach  too  much  weight  to  them ; 
but  surely  you  will  admit  that  the 
weight  which  a  reasonable  man 
ought  to  attach  to  them  would  de- 
'  pend  on  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  venfied  by  experience.  How- 
ever stupid  and  inarticulate  a  man 
might  be,  even  if  he  were  to  all 
appearance  an  absolute  idiot,  I 
should  not  believe  him  when  he  told 
me  it  was  going  to  rain,  unless  I 
had  observed  on  former  occasions 
that  his  prophecies  came  true. 


It  is  curious  that  you  and   Dr. 
Newman    should    be    disposed  to 
attach  so  much  weight,  as  you  appa- 
rently do,  to  this  sort  of  evidence. 
It  would  be  possible  to  turn  it  to  a 
purpose  which  you  hardly  seem  to 
suspect.     You  write  as  if  all  the 
implicit  evidence   (to  adopt   your 
own  phraseology)  were  favourable 
to   the  religious   view    of   things. 
Do  not  you  neglect  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  which 
looks  in  the  other  direction  ?     Look 
at  the  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition  of  thought   upon    religious 
subjects.     Can  it  be  said  that  the 
implicit  processes  of  the  minds  of 
men  in  general,  the  deliberate  semi- 
conscious judgment    of   mankind, 
pronounced  not  formally,  but  gra- 
dually, and  embodied  rather  in  acta 
and  habits  of  mind  than  in  express 
words,  has  affirmed  what  you  regard 
as    religious   truth  ?      Archbishop 
Manning  once  said,  that  '  politics 
and  science    had   in  these    latter 
days  fallen  away  from  the  faith.* 
Your  constant  complaint    against 
the  generation  in  which  you  live  is 
its  unbelief,  its  apostasy  from  the 
faith  which  you  hold.     The  com- 
monest theme  of  preachers  of  all 
persuasions  is,  that  men's  lives  are 
not  in  harmony  with    what   they 
profess  to  believe,  a  proof,  surely, 
and    the    strongest  of  which   the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  that  they 
do  not  really  believe  what  they  pro- 
fess to  believe.     Now,  what  is  all 
this  but  a    judgment    proceeding 
upon  an  implicit  process  of  thought, 
that  religion  as  you  understand  it 
is  not  true  ?     You  must  take  this 
fact  into  account  when  you  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  these   im- 
plicit forms  of  thought,  unless,  in- 
deed, you  are  prepared  to  lay  down 
this  canon — the  implicit  processes 
of  thought   by   which   I   and   my 
friends  arrive  at  our  creed,  ought 
to  be  trusted. 

My  fourth  proposition  is  as  fol- 
lows :  If  belief  is  supported  by 
evidence,  the  probability  of  its  truth 
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depends  upon  the  degree  in  wliich 
the  evidence  bj  wliichit  is  supported 
satisfies  the  recognised  canons  of 
inductive  and  deductive  proof. 

I  have  shown  in  mj  third  propo- 
sition that  the  truth  of  beliefs  not 
supported  by  evidence  is  a  mere 
matter  of  chance.     If,  for  instance, 
you  believe  that  a  Mr.  Smith  lives 
in  a  certain  house  in  London,  you 
may  be  right;  but  it  is    a  mere 
chance  whether  you  are   or   not,  . 
unless  you  can  appeal  to  some  fact 
or  oth^r  as  the  cause  of  your  belief, 
and  to  some  argument  to  show  a 
connection  between  that  fact  and 
the  belief  caused  by  it.   The  present 
proposition  goes  a  step  further,  and 
specifies    the    sort    of   connection 
which  you  must  show  between  the 
evidence  and    the  belief  founded 
upon  it  in  order  that  the  belief 
might  be  proved  to  be  true.     The 
kind  of  connection  which  you  must 
establish  is  that  which  Mr.   Mill 
describes  in  that  part  of  his  work 
on  Logic  whicli  explains  the  pro- 
cess  of  induction  and  deduction. 
A  passage  in  jour  article  admits 
the  validity  of  these  processes. 

A  man,  you  say,  is  convinced  by 
the  expression  of  a  'certain  rela- 
tive's face  that   he  is  out  of  sorts 
with  him.'     You  give  his  reasons, 
which    are   as  follow :    *  There  is 
an  enormous   number  of  past  in- 
stances   in  which    the   symptoms 
have    coexisted    with    ill-humour' 
(your  friend,  by  the  way,  must  be 
rather  ill-tempered)  ;  *  there  is  no 
single  case  in  which  they  ha  ve  existed 
wUkout  it ;  they  all  ad[mit  of  being 
referred  to  ill-humour  as  effects  to 
their  cause ;  they  are  so  heterogene- 
ous that  any  other  cause  except  ill- 
humour   which   shall  account  for 
them  all  is  quite  incredible ;  while 
it  is  no  less  incredible  that  they 
coexist  fortuitously,  &c.,  4&c.,  &c. 
Why,  in  all  probability  the  very 
Newtonian  the6ry  of   gravitation 
does  not  rest  on  firmer  and  more 
irrefragable  grounds.'    You  could 
not  make  a  clearer  admission  that, 


in  the  main  at  least,  you  agree  in 
Mr.  Mill's  analysis  of  the  process  of 
proof  as   to   matters  of  fact,   and 
that  you  consider  that  the  induc- 
tive and  deductive  processes   de- 
scribed by  him  are  safe  guides  to 
truth.     The  passage   quoted    is   a 
summary  of  the  greater    part   of 
what  he  says  about  the  method  of 
agreement,  the  method  of  difference, 
and  the  like  ;  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  last  sentences  of  the  ex- 
tract that  you  regard  the  applica- 
tion of  such  methods  as  constituting 
demonstration  of  your  friend's  ill- 
humour  or  of  the  system  of  the 
universe,  as  the  case  may  be.     Tliis 
is  a  pretty  wide  range  to  take,  but 
I  entirely  agree  with  you.     I  fully 
admit  that  the  process  by  which 
you  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  two 
cases  is  identical  in  principle ;  and 
I  go  farther.    I  say  it  is  the  only 
one  by  which   propositions  as    to 
matters  of  fact  can  ever  be  proved 
to  be  true  at  all,  and  that  except  in 
so  far  as  assertions  about  facts  are 
proved    or    are    capable   of  being 
proved  by  it,  they  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  true.     This  requires  full  illus- 
tration. 

I  see  a  lx)ok  on  my  table,  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  book  on  my  table. 
Why  ?     Because  the    presence   of 
permanent  and  consistent  ^sensation 
consolidated  by  reason   (whatever 
that  may  be)  into  the  form  of  a 
proposition     is    inconsistent    with 
the  absence  of  the  fact  which  that 
proposition    affirms.     Whether    or 
not  the  fact,  and  the  sensations  so 
consolidated,  are  not  one  and 'the 
same  thing,  is  a  question  which  \ 
leave  you,  if  so  minded,  to  discuss 
with  Bishop  Berkeley.     This  is  an 
instance  of  the  application  of  Mr. 
Mill's  method  of  difference.     Book 
and  perception  of  a  book  go  to- 
gether.    No  book  and  no  percep- 
tion  go   together,   but  there   is  a 
perception  of  a   book :    therefore, 
there  is  a  book. 

A  says  to  B,  '  I  dined  yesterday 
with  C*     Hereupon  A  believes  the 
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fact  stated.     What  is  the  process 
through  which  he  arrives  at  that 
belief?      Drawn    out    in  form,   it 
would  be  as  follows.     B  tells  me 
that  he  "  dined  yesterday  with   C. 
Why  did  he  say  so?     Either  (i) 
because  it  was  true,  or  (2)  because 
he  thought  it  was  true,  though  it 
was  not,  or  (3)  because  he  wished 
to  deceive  me.     Now  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  could  be  mistaken,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  from  what  I  know 
of  him  that  he  wished  to  deceive 
me.     Therefore,  it  is  true.     Here 
again  we  have  the  method  of  dif- 
ference.    The  argument  is  from  the 
effect  (B's  assertion)  to  the  cause 
(the  truth  of  the  assertion) ;  and  the 
process  of  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other  consists  in  enumerating 
the  causes  which  could  have  pro- 
duced the  effect,  and  showing  that 
each  of  them,  except  the  one  inferred 
from  the  effect,  is  inconsistent  with 
known  facts,  viz.  the  knowledge  and 
the  integrity  of  the  man  who  makes 
the  statement.     You  will  find  that 
the  same  principle  applies  to  every 
sort  of  fact  which  can  form  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  for  every  pur- 
pose, historical,  judicial,  or  scien- 
tific.    Take  the  standing  riddles  of 
history.     Did    Sir    Philip  Francis 
write   Junius?    Did  Mary  murder 
Damley  ?  Is  Socrates  according  to 
Plato    or    Socrates    according    to 
Xenophon  most  like  the  real  man  ? 
Who  wrote   Homer?     Take    con- 
temporary   events.       Did    Prince 
Bismark  deceive   Louis  Napoleon, 
or  did  Louis  Napoleon  try  to  con- 
spire with  Prince  Bismark  ?     Take 
judicial  proceedings :  Is  the  person 
who   describes   himself   as    Roger 
Tichbome  a  real  baronet  or  an  im- 
postor ?     Did  Miss  Saurin  or  Miss 
Storr  t€ll  the    truth    about  their 
squabbles  in  the  nunnery  ?     Take 
scientific  enquiries.     Does  the  sun 
move  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth 
round  the  sun  ?     Is  there  a  force  of 
gravitation,   and  does  it  vary  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
or  how  otherwise?     What  is  the 


true  theory  of  dew  ?  Is  what  we 
see  of  the  sun  a  gaseous  envelope 
with  a  comparatively  dark  kernel, 
or  is  it  a  blazing  mass,  parts  of  which 
are  at  times  comparatively  dark  ? 
In  all  of  these  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  other  enquiries  the  method 
which  we  employ  is  fundamentally 
the  same,  though  of  course  it  leads 
to  infinitely  various  results. 

In  many  cases  we  cannot  reach 
certainty  because  there  are  possi- 
bilities which  we  are  unable  for 
want  of  evidence  to  exclude,  or  if 
you  pi'efer  that  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  certainty  at  which  we  ar- 
rive is  in  most  cases  hypothetical,  as 
thus — Unless  A  and  B  and  C  are 
either  telling  a  lie  or  are  mistaken,, 
each  of  which  hypotheses  is  impro- 
bable, D  owes  a  debt  to  E.  Unless 
there  are  facts  about  the  murder  of 
Julius  CeBsar  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted, he  was  murdered  in  the 
Senate  House  at  Rome  in  the  man- 
ner usually  described.  The  solution 
of  every  question  about  facts,  how- 
ever, which  can  be  conceived,  is. 
reducible  to  this  shape-^-the  facts 
are  so  and  so.  The  possible  man- 
ners of  accounting  for  them  are 
such  and  such,  and  of  these  so  many 
must  be  rejected  as  inconsistent 
with  such  and  such  facts.  If  all 
but  one  are  rejected,  the  truth  of 
that  one  is  proved.  If  more  than 
one  inference  is  not  rejected,  all  the 
unrejected  inferences  are  probable 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according 
to  the  commonness  of  their  occur- 
rence in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture or  human  affairs. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  or  are  not  inhabited  by  beings 
like  ourselves,  how  can  we  proceed  ? 
In  the  first  place  we  know  that 
human  life  cannot  be  sustained  at 
all  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  presence  of  ai^no- 
sphere  and  water.  Farther,  we 
know  that  there  are  no  atmosphere 
and  no  water  on  that  side  of  the 
moon  which  is  turned  towards  us» 
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We  are  thus  able  to  say  with  cer- 
taintj  that,  on  that  side  of.  the 
moon  at  least,  there  can  be  no  in- 
habitants like  ourselves.  The  argu- 
ment is  where  there  is  no  atmo- 
sphere  there  can  be  no  beings  like 
men.  Bat  on  the  visible  side  of  the 
moon  there  is  no  atmosphere.  There- 
fore, on  the  visible  side  of  the  moon 
there  are  no  beings  like  men.  We 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  the  planet 
Mars  some  of  the  conditions  exist 
which  render  life  possible  on  the 
earth.  With  regard  to  Mars,  there- 
fore, we  may  affirm  that  we  cannot 
s&y  that  it  is  not  inhabited  by  crea- 
tures like  ourselves,  but  that  we 
cannot  eay  that  it  is,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions  which  are  consistent  with  the 
absence  of  inhabitants  from  a  hea- 
venly body,  and  are  altogether  un- 
able to  prove  whether  in  the  case  of 
Mars  those  conditions  or  any  of 
them  exist  or  not.  With  regard  to 
many  other  heavenly  bodies  we  are 
obviously  altogether  ignorant ;  and 
our  belief  that  they  are  or  are  not 
inhabited,  is,  if  it  exists  at  all,  a 
mere  uncertified  guess,  suggested 
by  our  own  fancy. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to 
suggest  a  case  in  which  a  lower 
degree  of  probability  is  proved  as 
to  any  proposition  than  the  degree 
of  probability,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called, 
which  has  been  proved  that  Mars 
is  inhabited.  It  is  like  a  first  step 
made  upon  a  journey  of  which  the 
length  and  the  direction  are  utterly 
unknown  to  us;  for,  in  order  to 
prove,  otherwise  than  by  ocular 
demonstration,  that  Mars  is  in- 
habited by  men,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  isprove  every  hypothesis 
consistent  with  its  being  uninha- 
bited  by  men.  But  we  are  utterly 
ignorant  as  to  what  these  hypothe- 
ses are.  We  know  that  the  absence 
of  an  atmosphere  is  one  of  them,  and 
we  have  disproved  that  one ;  but 
there  may  be  millions  of  others 
utterly  unknown    to  us,  and  un- 


affected  by  any  fact  which  is  known 
.  to  us.  All  therefore,  that  a  reason- 
able person  can  affirm  as  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars  is,  the  absence  of 
one  condition  which  would  be  in- 
consistent with  their  existence. 

To  take  an  illustration  from  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,*  look  at  any 
criminal  trial  which  attracts  special 
attention.     Dr.  Newman  refers  to 
the  trial  of  Miiller  the  (jerman  who 
murdered  a  man  in  a  railway  car- 
riage in  London  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  will  do  as  well  as  any  other. 
In  this  and  in  all  similar  cases  the 
question    was  whether    the    facts 
proved  excluded  the  hypothesis  of 
the  prisoner's    innocence,   as    the 
phrase  is,  'beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.'     The  phrase  assumes,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  that  some 
room  is  left  for  doubt,  and  that  the 
testimony  of  others,   although  we 
may  believe  and  act  upon  it,  always 
leaves  room  for  a  possibility  of  error 
or  deception,  which  is  excluded  in 
cases  where  we  have  the  sustained 
continuous  independent  action  of 
several  of  our  own  senses  to  depend 
upon.     In  a  regular  trial,  such  as 
Miiller's,  the  various  hypotheses  of 
which  the  facts  admit  are  carefully 
stated,  and  the  reasons  for  rejecting 
all,  except  the  hypothesis  of  the  pri- 
soner's guilt,  are  separately  weighed 
and  debated.     The  result  usually 
arrived  at  when  a  man  is  convicted 
is,    that    every    other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  his  guilt  is  so  impro- 
bable   that    twelve    average    men 
agree  in  thinking  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  possibility  that 
any  one  of  them  may  be  true  may 
be  disregarded. 

I  may  observe  that  it  is  at  this 
point  that  Dr.  Newman  introduces 
his  doctrine  of  an  '  illative  sense  ; ' 
which  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it 
appears  to  be  this.  The  rules  of 
logic  cannot  be  applied  to  questions 
of  fact,  but  as  you  can  attain  to 
certainty  about  facts,  there  must  be 
a  special  faculty  wbich  warrants  it 
in  particular  cases,  and  this  faculty 
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he  calls  tlie  '  illative  sense.'  If  it  methods  to  give  to  the  proposition 
were  not  disrespectful  to  make  such  itself  a  degree  of  belief,  propor- 
a  supposition,  I  should  have  been  tioned  to  the  degree  of  complete- 
led  to  believe  by  the  Grammar  of  ness  of  the  proof ;  or  if  you  pre- 
Assent  that  Dr.  Newman  had  never  fer  that  form  of  expression,  to  give 


read  Mr.  Mill's  Logic.    He  never 
refers  to  it.     He  never  shows  the 
smallest    acquaintance    with    any 
other  sort  of  logic  than  the  purely 
verbal^  one.     Of  the  logic  of  facts, 
of  the  whole  process  of  induction 
and  deduction  which  Mr.  Mill  de- 
scribes and  of  which  all  physical 
science,   all  history,   all  criticism, 
all    rationally    conducted   judicial 
proceedings,  are  so  many  exemplifi- 
cations, he  may  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Grammar  of  Assent  be 
altogether  ignorant.     If  this  were 
not  so,  I  cannot  understand  how  he 
could  have  found  it  necessary  to  in- 


an  absolute  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  more  or  less  pro- 
bable that  the  matter  proposed  for 
belief  is  true — the  degree  of  proba- 
bility being  proportioned  to  the 
completeness  of  the  proof. 

You  may  say  that  in  theory 
this  may  be  all  very  well,  but  that 
in  practice  people  do  believe  un- 
reservedly, and  even  passionately, 
in  numberless  cases  in  which  the 
proof  falls  far  short  of  the  condi- 
tions required  by  the  methods  of 
induction  and  deduction,  that  such 
beliefs  are  often  true,  and  that  thev 
are  so  useful  that  without  them  all 


vent  a  new  faculty,  the  function  of    the  common  business  of  life  would 
which  appears  to  be  to  draw  posi-     come  to  a  standstill. 


tive   conclusions    from  insufficient 
premisses.     Surely  the  whole  sub- 
ject which  he  has  contrived  to  spin 
into  so  strange  and  new  a  form  is  as 
plain  and  simple  as  any  subject  can 
possibly  be.     A  man  who   clearly 
understands  the  process  which  I 
have  stated  can  apply  it  to  facts  as 
they  arise  with  the  aid  of  no  mental 
faculties  other  than  those  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  have 
been    always    acknowledged    and 
described  by  well-known  names.  In 
all  sorts  of  common  matters,  people 
apply  the  methods   of   agreement 
and  difference  without  having  ever 
heard  of  them,  and  a  man  of  science 
conducting  a  scientific  enquiry  or  a 
judge  trymg    a   complicated    case 
simply  applies    the   same  process 
rather  more  accurately  and  with  a 
more   distinct   appreciation  of  its 
character. 

Twist  the  matter  backwards  and 
forwards  how  vou  will,  you  will 
never  getoutoi.it  either  more  or 
less  than  this.  A  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  to  the  evidence  relating  to 
any  given  proposition,  will  enable 
a  person   who  understands   those 


If  this  were   so,   it  would  prove 
only  that  people's  feelings  about  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  are  no  test  at 
all  of  its  truth — a  matter  of  which 
I  shall,  say  more  hereafter — but  I 
think  it  is  an  over- statement.    The 
beliefs  to  which  you  refer  are  al- 
ways or  nearly  always  supposed  by 
those  who   hold  them  to   comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  method 
of  difference,  though  not  one  per- 
son in  ten  thousand  of  those  who 
hold  them  may  ever  have  heard  of 
such  a  method.    This  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  as  soon  as 
their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  ^the  evidence  respecting  the 
facts  so  believed  does  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  that  method,  the 
belief  ceases.     The  commonest  and 
strongest  of  all  such  cases  is  that 
in  which  a  person  believes  a  fact 
because  some  one  in  whom  he  puts 
confidence  directly  asserts  its  ex- 
istence.    Such  a  belief,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  satisfies  the  condi- 
tion of  the  method  of  difference, 
because  no  other  cause  for  the  as- 
sertion can  be  assigned,  except  mis- 
take or  deception,  which  by  the  sup- 
position are  excluded;   but  admit 
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either  of  these  suppositions,  show 
the  person  who  believes  the   as- 
sertion any  probable    ground  for 
snpposmg  that  his  informant  may 
have  been  mistaken  or  have  wished 
to   deceive    hina  —  show    him,    in 
other  words,  that  the  method  of 
dififercnce  is  not  complied  with — 
and  his  belief  ceases  at  once.     Yon 
wiU  find  it  very  hard  to  give  a  case 
of  a  man,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
distinctly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
his  premisses  are  imperfect,  and  on 
the  other  is  perfectly  certain  that 
his  conclusion  is  true.     I  speak  of 
common  Hfe   and  of  the  ordinary 
transaction  of  affairs.     I  am  well 
aware  that  in  religious  matters  the 
opposite  is  very  often  the  case,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  and  many 
others  think  that  religious  people 
are  often  dishonest  upon  principle. 
A  juTyman  who  returned  a  ver- 
dict   merely    because     some    one 
item  of  evidence  struck  his  fancy, 
and   although    he    was    distinctly 
aware   and    admitted    to    himself 
in  so  many  ^vords  that  the   evi- 
dence in  question   left  untouched 
reasonable   hypotheses   as   to   the 
facts   and   inconsistent    with    the 
verdict,  would  perjure  himself.     A 
man  of  science  who  admitted  that 
two  theories  were  equally  coiisistent 
with  ascertained    facts,   and   who 
nevertheless    vehemently    affirmed 
the  truth  of  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  would  be  laughed  at.     A 
person  in  common  life  who  placed  ab- 
solute confidence  in  the  word  of  a 
man  whom  he  admitted  to  have  been 
frequently  mistaken  in  reference  to 
similar   subjects,   or    to   have   an 
inclination  to  deceive   him,  would 
he  called  a  fool ;   but  if  I  under- 
stand Dr.  Newman  and  his  'illa- 
tive sense,'  the  sort  of  founJation 
on  vrhich    religious  belief    should 
stand  is  this : — look  out  a  few  topics 
which  as  they  stand  render  your 
creed  probable,    and  then  by   the 
help  of  your  *  illative  sense '  get  a 
certitude  of  its  truth  before   you 
hive  had  time  to  consider  any  facts 


which  look  in  the  other  direction. 
I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  this  is  Dr.  Newman's 
opinion,  for  his  *  illative  sense '  is  a 
mere  superfluity  in  cases  in  which 
the  canons  of  inductive  logic  are 
satisfied. 

V.  This  brings  me  to  my  fifth 
proposition,  which  is  this :  Whether 
belief  is  supported  by  evidence  or 
not,  there  is  no  assignable  connec** 
tion  between  its  truth  and  the  de- 
gree of  assurance  or  stability  with 
which  it  is  held. 

In  his  Apologia  Dr.  Newman  tells 
us  that  he  learnt,  when  at  Oxford, 
to  distinguish  between  certitude,  a 
state  of  mind,  and  certainty,  a 
quality  of  propositions;  this  dis- 
tinction would  make  it  possible  to 
express  the  proposition  stated  above 
very  shortly,  as  follows :  *  There  is 
no  assignable  connection  between 
certitude  and  certainty.'  Perhaps, 
however,  such  antitheses  do  more 
hai'm  than  good  in  speculative  en- 
quiries. It  will  therefore  be  better 
to  attempt  to  prove  the  proposition 
given  above,  as  it  is  stated.  I  have 
tried  to  show,  in  my  third  proposi- 
tion, that  belief  may  be  the  effect  of  a 
vast  variety  of  causes,  according  to 
the  temper  and  position  of  the 
believer;  I  have  also  argued  that 
the  intensity  of  this  belief  is  often 
greatest  where  the  cause  which 
excited  it  had  least  to  do  with  the 
truth.  Different  men  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  same  men  at  different 
times,  have  believed  contradictory 
propositions  upon  every  sort  of 
subject,  with  an  ardour  which  tor- 
ture and  death  only  increased.  That 
the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  that  the 
Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  that 
fifty  different  religious  creeds  are 
true,  that  those  same  creeds  are 
false  ;  that  the  Stuarts  were  rightftd 
kings,  that  they  were  rebels  or 
criminals ;  that  there  is  a  Gk)d  and 
a  future  state,  and  that  these  doc- 
trines are  the  foundation  of  all 
human  society  ;  that  there  is  no  God 
and  no  future  state,  and  that  these 
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doctrines  are  a  pernicious  fraud, 
preventing  the  establislunent  of  a 
rational  condition  of  human  society ; 
all  these  and  numberless  other  be- 
liefs have  inspired  men  in  various 
ages  with  the  most  passionate  con- 
viction, and  have  turned  them  into 
persecutors,  martyrs,  heroes,  fana- 
tics,  saints,  monsters,  what  you 
will.  If  mere  passionate  ardour 
of  belief  could  prove  anything  at 
all,  it  would  prove  each  half  of  all 
these  and  of  numberless  other  con- 
tradictions. The  inference  is,  that 
it  proves  nothing.  It  is  an  effect 
which  may  be  produced  by  many 
causes,  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe  to 
infer  any  one  of  them  from  the  fact 
of  its  existence. 

There  is  one  special  class  of  cases 
in  which  this  consideration  is  of 
much  importance.  These  are  cases 
in  which  belief  is  partly  the  effect 
of  evidence  and  partly  the  effect  of 
temperament.  It  is  probable  that 
Dr. Newman's  theory  about  'illative 
sense '  would  be  applied  principally 
to  cases  of  this  kind.  He  says,  in 
substance,  '  I  cannot  assert  that  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is  proved  to 
such  an  extent  that  every  other 
reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the 
facts  before  us  is  disproved  :  I  can 
and  do  say  that  there  are  facts  which 
point  to  its  truth,  and  from  those 
facts  my  "illative sense,"  draws  a 
certitude.'  If  this  were  merely  an 
obscure  and  peculiar  way  of  saying, 
^  I  think  it  probable  that  Chris- 
tianity is  true,  and  I  am  content  to 
act  upon  that  probability,'  I,  for 
one,  should  not  have  a  word  to  say 
to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  this.  Dr.  New- 
man's theory — and  yours  too,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly — seems  to 
me  to  be  that  a  certain  feeling 
in  your  own  mind  can  produce  an 
effect  upon  facts  outside  of  you ;  that 
your  certitude  can  convert  a  pro- 
bability into  a  certainty;  that  is,  can 
cause  a  given  set  of  facts  to  fulfil 
conditions  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  fulfil.     It  seems  to  me 


just  as  rational  to  say  that  if  you 
saw  an  object  through  a  mist,  which 
might  be  either  a  man  or  a  bush, 
your  conviction  that  it  was  a  man 
could  make  it  into  a  man.  Let  us 
suppose  that  three  hypotheses,  and 
three  only,  viz.  A,  B,  and  C, 
account  for  a  given  fact,  and  that 
A  is  inconsistent  with  fact  i,  and 
B  with  fact  2,  then  C  is  cer- 
tainly true,  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not.  Now  suppose  that  fact  2 
does  not  exist,  then  either  B  or  C 
may  be  true.  You  may  feel  in  your 
own  mind  quite  positive  that  C 
and  not  B  is  true,  and  you  may 
call  that  feeling  a  certitude  or  what« 
ever  else  you  please,  and  what  is 
more  your  belief  may  be  right ;  but 
if  your  certitude  was  caused  by  no 
facts  at  all,  it  was  merely  a  lucky 
guess.  If  it  was  founded  upon 
facts — Torgotten,  dimly  perceived, 
incapable  of  being  described  or 
specified,  if  you  please — then  the 
case  which  I  put  has  not  arisen, 
because  your  belief  in  the  truth  of 
C  as  opposed  to  B  was  founded  on 
facts  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  of  B. 

You,  as  well  as  Dr.  Newman  in 
his  Grammar  of  Assent,  are  fond 
of  insisting  on  the  circumstance 
that  certitude,  the  feeling  in  the 
mind,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  evidence,  and  in 
this  1  think  you  are  right.  You 
say,  and  truly,  that  you  believe 
in  the  existence  of  Moscow  or  Delhi 
as  firmly  as  if  you  had  seen  them  : 
that  if  a  common  fact  is  proved  to 
be  true  by  two  credible  witnesses, 
you  believe  it  as  firmly  as  if  it  was 
proved  by  three  ;  that  the  broad  out- 
lines of  history  appear  to  you  as 
certain  as  if  you  yourself  had  been 
present  at  Waterloo  or  Blenheim,  or 
at  the  scenes  of  the  first  French 
Revolution.  How  came  you  not  to 
see  that  this  proves  only  what  a 
very  treacherous  guide  certitude  is? 
A  fact  proved  by  many  witnesses, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  is  far 
more  diflScult  to  disprove  than   a 
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feet  proved  by  few,  and  yet  the 
mind  feels  towards  the  one  fact  just 
as  it  feels  towards  the  other.  If 
seventeen  witnesses  of  undoubted 
credit  and  with  ample  means  of 
knowledge  asserted  that  they  saw 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  on  a  particular  occasion, 
and  twenty-three  witnesses  of  the 
same  order  made  a  similar  assertion 
as  to  another  occasion,  you  would 
not  feel  more  sure  of  the  truth  of 
the  second  than  of  the  truth  of  the 
first  assertion.  You  would  not 
find  it  easier  or  more  difficult  to 
lifl  a  weight  of  three  tons  than  to 
lift  a  weight  of  five  tons,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  three  tons 
weigh  as  much  as  five,  or  that 
the  evidence  of  twenty-three  wit- 
nesses is  not  weightier  than  the 
evidence  of  seventeen.  What  fol- 
lows is  that  your  feelings  are  no 
test  upon  such  matters,  and  that 
if  you  must  resort  to  other  means 
for  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion 
upon  them ;  you  must  suppose  the 
witnesses  to  contradict  each  other 
flatly,  or  the  weights  to  be  placed 
in  opposite  scales.  To  try  to  weigh 
evidence  by  the  feelings  which  it 
excites  in  minds  agitated  by  a  thou- 
sand conflicting  interests  and  pas- 
sions, often  most  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  of  evidence, 
and  almost  always  unaccustomed 
to  its  application,  is  just  like  testing 
the  strength  of  materials  by  touch- 
ing them  with  your  fingers.  A  deal 
board,  an  oak  plank,  an  iron  plate 
eight  inches  thick,  and  fifty  other 
tilings  are  equally  impenetrable  to 
the  finger-point ;  but  the  deal  board 
may  be  pierced  by  small  shot,  the  oak 
plank  would  turn  an  ordinary  mus- 
ket ball,  the  iron  plate  would  resist 
all  but  the  heaviest  rifled  cannon.  It 
is  just  so  with  evidence.  A  person 
may  feel  equally  positive  as  to  the 
truth  of  some  floating  scandal  which 
happens  to  gratify  his  spite  ;  as  to  an 
ordinary  fact  stated  to  him  by  a 
credible  witness  of  it;  and  as  to  a 
scientific  truth,   in    the    study   of 


which  greAt  part  of  his  life  has  been 
passed ;  but  his  certitude  stands  in 
no  relation  at  all  to  the  certainty  of 
the  various  propositions  which  he 
believes.  I  have  already  illustrated 
the  immense  variety  of  contradic- 
tory propositions  <Jf  which  people 
have  been  perfectly  certain.  In  the 
face  of  all  this,  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  reasonable  man  can  say  that 
the  certitude  felt  by  any  person  as 
to  any  proposition  is  any  test  of  its 
truth. 

Unquestionably  it  is  often  useful 
in  the  conduct  of  life  to  act  upon 
a  probable  supposition  as  if  it  was 
true,  and  as  I  have  already  observed, 
it  often  happens  that  the  mere  fact 
that  we  have  adopted  a  probability 
as  a  truth  makes  us  think  of  it  and 
feel  about  it  as  if  it  were  true.  Our 
intellectual  processes  are,  as  a 
rule,  rough  and  summary ;  how 
can  they  well  be  otherwise  ?  Few 
subjects  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  most  complete  investigation 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
ingenious  man  to  bestow  upon  them. 
We  have  to  judge  as  well  as  we 
can  and  act  for  the  best,  and  few 
intellectual  defects  are  practically 
more  mischievous  than  inopportune 
indecision  and  hesitation.  Now 
when  we  have  once  considered  a 
subject,  and  decided  upon  any  prac- 
tical course  in  reference  to  it,  when, 
to  use  a  most  expressive  phrase,  we 
have  *  made  up  our  minds '  about 
it,  we  naturally  regard  the  •conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  arrived  as 
true,  and  constantly  forget  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  originally 
rested,  and  accept  it  as  a  matter  not 
to  be  disputed.  No  man  can  have 
mixed  much  in  practical  affairs 
without  observing  innumerable  in- 
stances of  this.  No  man,  I  think, 
can  have  seen  much  of  the  world 
without  also  seeing  that  in  practice 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
steer  between  indecision  and  ob- 
stinacy ;  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  fault  of  being  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  on  the 
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other  the  equally  dangerous  fault  of 
refusing  to  disturb  our  convictions 
when  once  formed,  whatever  new 
evidence  or  alteration  of  circum- 
stances may  come  to  our  knowledge. 
This  is  a  practical  problem  on  which 
I  need  say  nothing  except  this: 
that  though  the  feeling  of  positive- 
ness,  or  the  certitude  which  proba- 
bilities produce  in  the  minds  of 
persons  who  have  determined  for 
any  practical  purpose  to  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  probability 
represents  actual  truth,  is  a  natural, 
and  in  many  cases,  a  useful  state 
of  mind,  its  existence  forms  no 
additional  evidence,  either  to '  the 
person  who  feels  it  or  to  anyone 
else,  that  the  probable  hypothesis 
is  actually  true.  To  refuse  to  re- 
cognise a  theory  as  merely  probable, 
when  the  question  whether  it  is 
probable  or  certain  is  brought  up 
by  circumstances,  because  you  have 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
true,  is  a  mere  weakness — the  weak- 
ness of  a  person  who  does  not  like 
to  be  disturbed  in  matters  on  which 
he  has  decided.  To  refuse  to  act 
upon  a  probable  proposition  as 
true  when  such  a  course  is  neces- 
sary to  effective  action  is  also  weak- 
ness— the  weakness  of  a  man  who 
shrinks  from  acting  for  the  best. 

I  must  here  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  implicit  states  of  mind  of  which 
you  say  so  much.  Their  value  as 
evidence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
firmness  of  the  conviction  in  which 
they  re^t.  If  a  very  modest 
person,  whose  guesses  were  seldom 
wrong,  said,  '  I  do  not  like  that 
man's  looks,*  his  remarks  might 
carry  more  weight  than  the  positive 
assertion  of  a  self-confident  person, 
frequently  mistaken,  that  the  man 
in  question  was  an  abandoned 
villain.  In  all  cases  in  which  we 
have  to  do  ^vith  an  estimate  of  pro- 
babilities, it  is  essential  even  to  mo- 
derate correctness  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  temperament  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  who  forms 
the  estimate.     The  eagerness  with 


which  a  lover  or  a  jealous  person 
will  fasten  upon  something  which 
a  person  not  in  love  or  jealous  would 
not  perceive  at  all,  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon topics  of  fiction,  and  both  the 
jealous  man  and  the  lover  are  often 
right ;  but  then,  also,  they  are  often 
wrong ;  and  no  one,  I  suppose,  would 
regard  as  otherwise  than  a  weak- 
ness, amiable  or  not  as  it  might  hap- 
pen, the  certitudes  engendered  in 
them  by  trifles. 

It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  show 
that  as  the  feeling  of  certitude  pro- 
duced by  a  mere  probability  is  often 
disproportionately  strong,  so  the 
feeling  of  certitude  produced  by  the 
most  complete  evidence  is  often 
much  weaker  than  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  be.  The  strongest 
possible  illustration  of  this  is  sup- 
plied by  the  case  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration  imperfectly  mastered. 
Either  Pascal  or  Fenelon,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  compares  Descartes* 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God  to  a  view  of  which  you  can 
just  get  a  glimpse  by  drawing 
yourself  up  by  your  hands  to  a  high 
window,  but  which  is  lost  as  soon 
as  your  muscles  relax;  and  the 
image  is  a  very  expressive  one. 
Till  a  demonstration  is  so  completely 
mastered  that  the  mind  can  retrace 
its  steps  at  will,  with  a  complete 
understanding  of  each  and  all,  the 
belief  which  it  produces  is  rather  a 
belief  that  a  certain  process  is  most 
probably  a  demonstration  than  a 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion demonstrated  by  it.  There 
is  much  truth,  too,  in  the  old 
tag  about  convincing  a  man  against 
his  will.  There  is  hardly  any 
human  passion  which,  if  interested 
in  disputing  a  conclusion,  would  not 
enable  a  man  to  doubt  in  the  face 
of  demonstration. 

Upon  these  gi'ounds  I  conclude 
that  no  inference  at  all  can  be 
drawn  from  the  warmth  with  which 
any  belief  is  held,  to  the  truth 
of  the  matter  believed.  A  proba- 
bility   remains  a   probability  and 
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nothing  else,  though  millions  npon 
millions  not  only  believe  it  to  be 
true,  bnt  assert,  however  correctly, 
that  if  it  were  false  their  whole  lives 
would  lose  their  meaning,  and  be- 
come vain  and  useless  dreams.  The 
test,  and  the  only  test,  by  which  its 
character  as  a  truth  or  a  probability 
can  be  measured   is   this.     Is   the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests  such  as 
to  exclude  every  supposition,  except 
that  of  its   truth:'     If   yes,  it  is 
proTed  to  be  true.     If  no,  it  is  at 
most  probable,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  according  to  circumstances. 
As  to  certitudes,  .people  can  if  they 
please  adjust  their  belief  to  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  in  which  case 
they  will  usually  believe  what  is 
true,  but  it  is  an  idle  dream  to  sup- 
pose ih&t  they  can  alter  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  by  their  feelings 
about  it.     A  good  deal  of  what  is 
written  on  the  subject  in  the  pres- 
ent day  might  be  reduced  to  this 
form :   '  Only  love    your  evidence 
sufficiently,  and  you  will  get  it  to 
prove  whatever  you  please.' 

Having  now  completed  the  state- 
ment of  my  own  case  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  proceed  to  make  a  few 
observations  as  to  what  I  do  not 
say,  which  will  incidentally  answer 
some  of  the  things  which  you  do 
say. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  expedient 
for  all  men  alwavs  to  believe  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  acces- 
sible to  them  by  the  use  of  reason- 
able means,  though  I  myself  think 
so.  I  confine  myself  at  present  to 
the  proposition,  that  if  you  wish 
to  believe  the  truth  you  must  act 
on  certain  principles,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wise  in 
every  man  at  all  times  to  try  to 
produce  an  equation  (as  you  put 
it)  between  his  opinions  and  the 
truth.  I  say  that  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  he  must  take  a  certain  course 
for  that  purpose.  The  question 
what  enquiries  is  it  wise  for  A  B  to 


undertake,  and  in  what  cases  would 
A  B  do  well  to  be  satisfied  with 
adopting  the  current  opinions  of  his 
age,  his  class,  or  his  country,  with- 
out enquiry,  is  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  unless  A  B  is,  according 
to  the  expression  attributed  to  Lord 
Eldon,  '  clothed  in  cii*cumstances.' 
You  would  advise  a  poor  peasant 
woman  with  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren and  a  husband  to  look  after, 
to  take  one  course,  and  a  gentleman 
with  full  command  of  his  time,  a 
turn  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
an  excellent  education,  to  take  an- 
other. 

Truth  may  be  good  or  bad.     It 
may  be  attainable  or  not.     It  may 
be  the  common  heritage  of  all  men, 
or  a  remote  treasure  accessible  only 
to  a  few.  With  all  these  matters,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  have  nothing 
to   do.     I   say  only  if   you  want 
truth,  and  intend  to  try  to  attain  it, 
this  is  the  road.      A  well-known 
and  well-defined  intellectual  process 
based  upon  facts — upon  the  result, 
that  is,  of  the  joint  action  of  reason 
and  sensation — is  a  suro  guide  to 
truth,  and  nothing  else  is.     So  long 
as  you  allege  that  your  religious 
belief  is  justified  by  this  process, 
and  that  you  are  content  to  hold  it 
if  and  in  so  far  as,  and  so  long  as, 
that  process  continues  to  justify  it 
and  not  farther,  or  longer,  or  other- 
wise,  it   is    a    question   of  detail 
whether  your  opinions  are  true  or 
false.  To  assert  any  other  truth  than 
this,  to  set  up  any  higher  authority, 
no  matter  how  sacred  may  be  the 
subject   under  consideration,  is  to 
promote  a  delusion.     If  it  is  done 
consciously  in  order  to  work  out  a 
particular  result,  it  is  telling  a  lie. 

This  general  principle  supplies 
the  foundation  for  all  that  I  need 
say  about  the  part  of  your  article 
in  which  you  speak  of  the  evidence 
of  tho  existence  of  God  and  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  Church.  If  you 
are  willing  to  apply  to  these  doc- 
trines the  test  of  all  serious  en- 
quiry, if  you  will  try  the  question 
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wlietker  them  is  a  God,  whether  these,  and  if  70a  fail  to  show  that 

the  Church  is  infallible,   whether  the  tests  which  you  set  up  are  in. 

Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  as  coounon  ase  with  satisfactory  re- 

inen  try  the  qnestions,  Do  heavenly  snlts  in  relation  to  other  subjects, 

l»dies  gravitate  towards  the  enn  ?  then  I  say  yon  mean  by  truth  ia 

What  is  the  nature  of  dew  ?  Is  a  religion  not  what  we  men  of  the 

man  accusedof  crime  gailtyorinno-  world  mean  by  tmtli  in  common 

cent  P  then  I  have  nothing  to  say.  matters,  but  whatever  happens  to 

But  if  yon  set  np  any  other  tost  of  suit  your  own  faiucy. 
religious  truth  than  such  tests  as         I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  F. 
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IA\f  sorry  to  say  it ;  bat  true  it 
is  that  Uying  in  hotels  one  gets 
a  bad  view  of  human  nature;  I 
mean  in  the  matter  of  petiy  selfish- 
ness. Plainly,  many  human  beings 
go  upon  the  principle  expressed  by 
that  great  and  good  man  George 
the  Fourth,  It  wUl  last  my  time.  In 
many  Httie  ways  one  is  made  to  see 
this. 

I  have  come  away,  in  this  sun- 
shiny October  weather,  for  a  little 
turn  among  Cathedral  churches: 
a  little  turn,  which  must  be  the  last. 
Never  more  in  England  can  the 
writer  visit  any  such  church  for  the 
first  time :  all  are  well-known  now. 
Clearly,  in  the  mind's  eye,  can  ho 
call  up  every  one;  accurately  in- 
deed, but  somewhat  paler  and  less 
substantial  than  the  fact.  For  the 
remembrances  of  things  are  ghostly. 

No  more,  after  this  last  time,  shall 
I  discourse  of  Gothic  church-archi- 
tecture. Already,  even  the  most 
long-Buffering  friends  appear  some- 
what wearied  of  that  topic.  Al- 
ready I  am  rather  ashamed  of  a  too 
aocorate  recollection  of  the  measure- 
ments of  length  and  height;,  and 
driven  to  pretend  not  to  exactly 
know  facts  which  are  known,  to  me 
with  entire  exactness.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain pudency  about  a  strongly-felt 
liking:  specially  one  whose  origin 
cannot  be  explained.  And  I  live  in 
a  country  in  which  various  good 
people  are  of  opinion  that  one  might 
find  something  better  to  recollect. 

Let  us  sit  down  here  on  a  large 
stone.     How  silent  it  is ! 

It  is  the  twelfth  day  of  October. 
The  sun  is  going  down^  a  great  red 
ball.  The  trees  around  (and  there 
are  many  trees)  are  rich  as  ever. 
The  leaves  are  thick,  and  green  in 
the  main ;  but  a  HtUe  touched  with 
aatnmn  purple,  yellow,  and  gold. 
This  is  a  quiet  lane,  running  through 
an  undulating  landscape;  a  little 


way  below  flows  a  river,  never  seen 
till  yesterday,  though  its  name  has 
long  been  familiar  in  'Hart-Leap 
Well.^  It  is  the  Ure :  I  crossed  it 
by  a  bridge  of  seventeen  arches. 
The  arches  are  small,  or  they  would 
not  have  so  counted  up.  A  mile  ofi*, 
towards  the  west,  there  is  a  solemn 
grey  mass ;  a  great  building,  with 
three  low  square  towers  : — Ripon 
Cathedral.  1  have  left  it  to  very 
near  the  end  of  my  Cathedral  ex- 
plorations, not  expecting  much  of 
it ;  but  it  is  a  noble  church,  worth 
going  far  to  see.  And  this  autumn 
stillness  and  this  smoky  light 
(though  there  is  no  smoke)  suit  this 
distant  view  of  it.  It  impresses  the 
writer  as  few  things  can  impress 
him.  People  who  live  among  these 
things  may  get  accustomed  to  them, 
and  not  mind  them  much.  But 
there  is  no  such  fortune  for  me. 

Coming    by   railway    from    the 
north,  you  turn  off*  from  the  track 
at  Thirsk,  between  Darlington  and 
York.     Just  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  rapid  steam  travel,  and  here  is 
Ripon    station:  of  red  brick,   and 
not  unbefitting  the  cathedral  city. 
Drive    up-hill     into     the     town; 
and     in     the     market-place,     an 
ancient  square  with  a  lofty  shaft 
in  the  middle,  you  may  find  the 
'  Unicom,'  a  quaint  comfortable  old* 
fashioned  inn.     Leaving  it,  turn  to 
the  left,  walk '  on ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  you  come  full  on  that  west- 
em  front,  familiar  to  all  students  6i. 
Mr.  Eang's  admirable  HandbpoJc  to 
the  Northern  Cathedrals,     There  are 
the  low  square  towers,  low  by  com- 
parison, for  the  gable  between  is 
nearly  as  high — a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  feet.    In  old  days,  each  of 
these  three  towers  carried  a  spire  of 
wood,   leaded,  which  added  more 
than  another  hundred  feet  to  their 
height.    Let  us  enter  straightway : 
always  see  the  interior  of  a  cathe* 
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dral  first.  Broad,  light  nave,  tim- 
ber-roofed ;  respectable  transept ; 
beautiful  choir,  with  grand  eastern 
window  filled  with  middling  stained 
glass,  with  rich  tabernacle-work 
over  the  stalls,  as  rich  as  anywhere 
in  England,  with  groined  roof  of 
wood,  with  glazed  triforium,  with 
no  episcopal  throne  beyond  a  com- 
fortable  seat  at  the  end  of  the  stalls 
next  the  altar.  Once  there  was  a 
crypt,  lined  with  human  bones ; 
but  these  have  of  late  been  de- 
corously buried.  There  is  a  singu- 
lar little  maze  of  a  dark  crypt,  under 
the  central  tower,  where  is  a  narrow 
hole  in  a  wall,  called  *  St.  Wilfrid's 
Needle.*  To  this  day,  as  in  fbrmer 
davs,  manv  women  suffer  themselves 
to  be  pulled  through  the  needle. 
Their  safe  passage  is  assurance  of 
moral  purity;  Hkewise  of  speedy 
marriage.  A  camel  could  not  pass 
through  the  eye  of  that  needle; 
but  tliere  is  room  for  almost  any 
human  being  to  pass  with  sufficient 
ease. 

The  Cathedral  does  not  stand  in 
a  close.  There  is  a  churchyard  on 
the  south  side,  and  a  public  road, 
in  which  is  the  deanery,  skirts  it  on 
the  north.  The  way  descends,  as 
3'ou  reach  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  you  look  up,  by-and-by,  on  a 
pretty  swell  of  green  grass,  with 
fine  trees,  crowned  by  the  Minster 
towers.  Hard  by  runs  Ripon's 
other  river,  the  Skell ;  and  pervading 
the  streets  in  this  quarter  of  the 
little  town,  you  have  many  pleasant 
views  of  the  anqient  sanctuary. 

Let  such  as  visit  Ripon  give  all 
the  light  of  an  October  day  to  the 
magnificent  ruin  of  Fountains  Ab- 
bey. Through  rich  green  fields,  at 
two  miles'  distance  you  reach  the 
fair  domain  of  Studley  Royal,  whose 
noble  owner  throws  it  open  to  all 
comers  every  day  but  Sunday. 
There,  the  Skell  running  by  its 
walls,  and  actually  through  some 
part  of  the  buildings,  stands  what 
is  probably  the  noblest  and  com- 
pletest  monastic  ruin  in  England. 


Noble  church,  near  400  feet  long, 
almost  entire  save  the  roof ;  great 
tower ;  glorious  cloister ;  all  the  be- 
longings of  a  great  religious  house. 
How  calm  a  retreat  in  the  stormy 
Middle  Ages !  But  no  doubt  there 
were  fiery,  ambitious  hearts,  chafing 
here ;  and  people  who  were  sick  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  would  wil- 
lingly go  forth  into  the  wild  outer 
world. 

When  you  are  satiated  with  Ripon 
and  Fountains,  then  by  railway  past 
Harrogate  to  busy  Leeds.  There  is 
time  to-day  to  do  no  more  than 
hasten  through  crowded  streets,  and 
see  the  outside  of  the  parish  church. 
I  found  an  outer  door  open,  and 
penetrated  into  a  vestry,  where  a 
very  churlish  person  was  turning 
over  some  music.  A  little  door 
beyond  him  entered  the  church; 
and  half-a-minute  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  him  to  open  it  and  afford  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior.  But  the 
churlish  person,  in  answer  to  a  civil 
request,  stated  that  it  was  not  his 
business  to  show  the  church;  and 
then  went  on  turning  over  his 
music.  On  being  asked  whether 
he  was  fprbidden  to  show  the  church, 
he  sulkily  replied  Yes.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
retreat.  If  the  statement  was  true, 
which  I  am  bound  to  .believe,  the 
authorities  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Leeds  may  be  esteemed  as  what 
some  people  call  *  a  caution.* 

The  station  is  regained,  and  the 
train  departs*  It  journeys  through 
smoky  tracts,  and  by  ugly  towns — 
Dewsbury,  Huddersfield,  Staley- 
bridge.  It  is  curious  to  discern 
the  traces  of  manufacturing  ^indus- 
try and  a  crowded  population  in  a 
wild  mountainous  and  moorland 
region.  You  pass  through  that 
long  tunnel  under  Blackstone  Edge, 
the  backbone  dividing  Lancashire 
from  Yorkshire.  Here,  at  last,  is 
Stockport:  further  on  is  Crewe; 
and  as  the  night  darkens  down, 
through  a  maze  of  flame  and  smoke, 
the  flEimous  Black  Country,  diving 
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at  last  into  a  tannel  of  short  extent, 
we  enter  a  huge  station,  with  a  roof 
of  vast  space  and  height,  bnt  some- 
how in  all  respects  looking  very 
dirty  and  sqnaHd.  This  is  great 
Birmingham.  The  Queen's  Hotel, 
which  forms  part  of  the  station 
baildings,  shall  be  our  base  of  opera- 
tions for  several  coming  days.  It 
is  exciting,  for  one  who  lives  in  a 
very  quiet  place,  to  stand  on  a  foot- 
bridge that  crosses  the  rails  from 
side  to  side,  and  survey  the  ceaseless 
bustle  of  arriving  and  departing 
trains.  Never  surely  did  engines 
screech  so  awfully.  Pleasant  it  is 
to  diligently  examine  the  bookstalls, 
and  discover  what  form  of  literature 
is  the  most  popular  for  the  railway 
traveller  of  the  time.  These  enjoy- 
ments are  simple,  and  they  cost 
little :  ccme'people,  no  doubt,  would 
esteem  them  slow. 

But  with  the  next  morning  Bir- 
mingham is  left  behind  ;  and  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  speeding  past 
BromsgroTC  and  Droitwich,  we  have 
reached  the  outskirts  of  a  consider- 
able town.  Passing  out  from  the 
railway,  at  a  mile's  distance,  away 
to  the  lefty  we  discover  a  great 
sqnare  tower.  First,  through  a 
somewhat  squalid  suburb,  then 
throagh  streets  in  no  way  remark- 
able, let  us  push  on  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  till  we  come  upon  the  length 
of  a  great  church,  with  a  double 
transept,  standing  in  a  pleasant  en- 
closure of  old-fashioned  dwellings, 
on  ground  that  falls  away  to  a 
river.  The  river  is  the  Severn. 
This  is  Worcester  Cathedral. 

A  great  work  of  restoration  has 
been  going  on  here,  for  several  years 
past.  The  exterior  of  the  church 
has  been  made  fresh  and  new-like  : 
the  Venerable  is  not  here.  Entering, 
you  will  find  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  plainly  arranged  for  worship  : 
the  choir  is  in  the  workmen's  hands, 
and  must  remain  in  them  for  another 
3rear.  There  is  a  specially  beautiftd 
reredos.  The  chapter-house,  a 
decagon  with   a  central  shaft^  is 


fine :  and  the  cloisters  are  all  they 
should  be.  The  Guesten  Hall  is  in 
ruins.  An  ancient  hall,  above  one 
side  of  the  cloisters,  used  as  a 
school,  has  a  fine  open  roof.  It  is 
here,  in  the  north  alley  of  the 
cloisters,  that  you  may  read  the 
proverbial  Miserrimus  over  a  grave. 
But  it  seems  as  though  Wordsworth 
understood  the  word  too  gravely : 
the  reference  was  to  the  reduced 
worldly  estate  of  a  worthy  nonjuror. 
In  the  Jchoir  before  the  altar  rests 
the  dust  of  filing  John — ^nobody 
much  caring.  There  is  no  plea- 
santer  deanery.  And  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  are  many  fine 
tree^ 

Let  us  pervade  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  enjoy  them  in  quietness. 
The  simple  pleasure  may  be  per- 
mitted to  the  unaccustomed  Scot. 
Such  things  are  not,  north  of  the 
Tweed:  would  they  were!  And 
the  tide  seems  setting  towards  their 
diminution  south  of  the  Tweed 
too.  It  is  sorrowful:  but  what 
must  be,  must.  One  cannot  help 
sometimes  thinking,  as  one  reads 
history,  and  reasons  on  what  history 
tells  of  the  mutations  which  exist- 
ing institutions  have  passed  through, 
that  many  political,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  social  changes,  may  be 
coming ;  and  that  people  who  love 
the  dear  old  ways  will  have  their 
painful  trials,  if  they  live  long 
enough.  But  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  short,  and  the  life  of  the 
community  is  long  ;  and  it  is  well, 
to  save  many  a  heart-ache,  that  it 
should  be  so.  Let  us  quietly  slip 
away,  before  some  things  come  that 
seem  coming ! 

We  must  be  gone  at  last,  and  un- 
willingly turn  our  back  upon  this 
pleasant  place.  Through  the  city,  in 
no  way  specially  attractive,  we  gain 
the  railway  again;  and,  in  the 
gathering  shadows  of  Saturday 
evening,  are  once  more  in  our  bust- 
ling but  lonely  home  amid  Birming- 
ham smoke.  Here  it  was,  sitting 
by  the  fireside,  that  a  genial  stranger, 
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an  Anglican  priest,  joined  liimself 
to  the  wayfiEurer's  company;  and 
with,  little  preface  began  a  fierce 
attack  on  an  institution  which  he 
entitled  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  accents  of 
my  native  land,  provided  yon  speak 
Scotch  throughout;  but  it  seems 
needless,  and  is  somewhat  offensive, 
to  use  a  single  Scotch  word  in 
speaking  English.  Those  interested 
in  the  institution  in  question  prefer 
that  it  should  be  called  (as  indeed 
it  invariably  is,  unless  by  a  small 
section  of  Englishmen)  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Such  is  its  legal  de- 
signation. And  that  designation 
expresses  the  fact  about  it :  for  it  is 
the  Church  of  the  majority  of 
Scotch  people.  And  if  you  reckon 
with  it  two  communions  which, 
though  not  at  present  conforming 
to  it,  have  copied  its  government 
and  worship,  you  reckon  (as  plain 
fact)  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty  per  cent,  the  Church  of 
Rome  claims  twelve.  And  the 
little  Scotch  Episcopal  communion, 
some  of  whose  members  are  silly 
and  insolent  enough  to  speak  of 
their  communion  as  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  has  just  one  Scotchman 
and  a  half  in  every  hundred,  or 
one-seventy-fifth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  plain  that  if  that 
little  communion  represents  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland,  Scot- 
land must  be  in  a  bad  way.  But 
one  who  knows  Scotland  well  may 
venture  to  say,  that  in  this  respect 
Scotland  will  never  be  in  a  better. 
Words  cannot  express  the  amused 
contempt  with  which  the  hard, 
common-sense  Scotch  understand- 
ing regards  all  sacerdotal  claims. 
Let  not  the  writer  be  misunderstood 
by  such  as  take  the  trouble  of 
understanding  him  at  all.  He  is  a 
high  churchman ;  as  much  so  as 
any  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  can  be.  And  if  you  read 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  that 
Church,  you  will  discern  that  their 


doctrine  is  quite  high  enough,   on 
the   two  or  three    testing    points 
which  will  not  be  discussed  on  this 
page.     And  the  writer  is  a  National 
Churchman  :  while  in  Scotland  he 
belongs  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  England  he  conforms  loyally  to 
the  Church  of  England  :  no  Angli- 
can-born can  love  that  grand  Church 
better  than  he,  nor  can  enjoy  her 
worship  more  devoutly.     But  like 
many  more,  he  holds  that  there  is 
no  church- government  which  is  so 
exclusively  right  as  to  make  every 
other    church-government    wrong. 
He  holds  that  the  Catholic   Church 
manifests  itself  in    each  differeDt 
country  in  that  form  which  is  con- 
genial to  the  nature  of  the  people 
who  dwell  there ;  and  he  is   per- 
fectly   sure     that     a     democratic 
national  church   suits   the  Scotch 
race,   as   a    hierarchical  suits  the 
English.    He  therefore  believes  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  right 
thing  in  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of 
England  the  right  thing  in  England. 
And  he  acts  on  that  belief;  as  the 
best  and  wisest  in  the  land  do. 

Let  a  word  be  permitted  here  bv 
way  of  parenthesis.  I  beheld  wiA 
profound  disgust  the  elation  of 
some  'good  folk  when  a  certain 
Archbishop  and  a  very  uncertain 
Bishop  lately  conducted  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  Scotch  parish  church. 
They  did  so :  at  the  first  look  it 
seemed  merely  a  natural  and  ^t 
thing  that  men  to  whom  the  law  of 
the  land  has  given  a  certain  position 
in  England,  should,  coming  to  Scot- 
land, obey  the  law  of  which  they 
are  the  creatures,  and  conform  to 
the  church  by  law  established  there. 
But  the  stimiy  founders  of  the 
Scotch  church  (some  of  whom  for 
conscience  sake  refused  bishoprics) 
would  not  have  sounded  a  jubilant 
trumpet  because  a  couple  of  prelates 
had  (as  it  seemed)  recogfnised  their 
church.  If  the  prelates  recognise 
the  church,  it  is  merely  a  matter  o( 
course.  If  they  do  not,  who  cares  a 
penny? 
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Iretam  to  the  fireside  at  Bir- 
minghanL  Again  I  see  the  feuse 
of  Qie  unknown  Anglican  parson 
who,  addressing  a  total  stranger, 
fiercelj  attacked  that  stranger's 
chnrch.  His  Tiews  were  determinate. 
An  exalted  jet  kindlj  personage, 
who,  obeying  her  coronation  vows, 
confonns  to  the  national  Church  of 
the  portion  of  her  kingdom  she  lives 
in,  mnst  forthwith  be  sent  away.  I 
am  not  clear  if  she  was  to  be  pen- 
sioned off;  but  in  any  case  packed 
off.  She  was  a  Presbyterian.  Not 
so,  was  the  reply :  Presbyterian  in 
her  Presbyterian  country;  Episco- 
palian in  her  Episcopal.  She  was 
an  Infidel.  Not  so,  was  the  reply. 
It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  many,  that  a  more  devout  and 
conscientious  Christian  does  not 
breathe :  faithful  in  Httle  as  in  much, 
pure  in  hfe,  choosing  the  right  as 
few  monarchs  ever  did ;  and  if  at  all 
she  have  a  weakness,  it  is  a  weak- 
ness which  appcab  to  the  sympathy 
and  love  of  every  worthy  human 
being — ^the  never-failing  faithful- 
ness to  one  beloved  memory :  Do- 
mine  8alvam  fac  Reginam!  *Well,' 
was  the  genial  AngUcan's  reply, — 
'  WeU,  she  is  an  Infidel,  or  a  Pres- 
byterian, or  something  of  that 
kind ! '  At  this  point  in  the  de- 
bate I  arose  and  departed.  I  saw 
mj  non-acquaintance  again  in  the 
distance;  but  I  spoke  to  him  no 
more.  By-and-by  I  retired  to  my 
chamber,  musing  deeply  on  the  out- 
rageous nonsense  some  mortals  will 
talk. 

It  was  a  curious  Snnday,  the  next 
day.  I  have  just  come  in  from 
morning  church,  and  am  sitting  by 
the  fire  in  a  great  apartment,  some- 
what deserted  of  guests  to-day.  I 
went  to  St.  Philip's.  It  is  a  hand- 
some church :  somewhat  richly  de- 
corated internally:  probably  as 
much  has  been  made  of  the  interior 
as  can  be  made  of  a  chnrch  which  is 
not  Qothic,  and  which  has  galleries 
on  three  sides.  The  service  was 
most  pleasingly  done.     Reverently 
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entered  a  large  sarpUced  choir. 
Why  will  not  people  see  that  to  put 
a  surplice  (which  costs  fourteen 
shillings)  on  a  little  boy,  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  way  of  dressing  him  so 
as  to  make  him  presentable  ?  I  say 
nothing  of  the  manifest  fitness  of 
the  decorous  robe,  nor  of  its  symbo- 
lical nature :  though  I  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge both,  and  wocdd  have 
every  choir  surpliced  if  I  could.  At 
the  College  Chapel  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Glasgow,  you  may  see  the 
only  vested  choir  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Scarlet  are  the  robes  of 
the  men,  they  wearing  their  stu- 
dent-gowns :  purple  the  robes  of 
the  boys,  for  whicn  there  is  no  such 
excuse  or  pretext :  they  wear  the 
robes  just  because  it  is  fit  and  de- 
corous. But  pretty  as  was  St. 
Philip's  Church,  and  good  its  ser- 
vice, one  was  inade  to  feel  that 
many  people  do  not  care  for  these : 
hearty  and  attractive  preaching  is 
with  the  mass  the  great  thing  after 
all.  The  church,  in  the  heart  of 
Birmingham,  with  a  crowded  popu- 
lation around,  was  dismally  empty : 
about  one-sixth  filled.  I  counted  a 
considerable  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  six  sittings  were  unoccu- 
pied of  each  seven.  Yet  the  musical 
service,  and  the  anthem,  and  the 
honourable  and  reverend  preacher, 
had  been  advertised  by  great  post- 
ers. The  sermon  was  not  at  all 
striking,  but  it  was  simple  and  good, 
and  delivered  in  a  quiet  and  unaf- 
fected manner  :  if  the  congregation 
were  not  the  better  for  it,  the  fault 
was  their  own.  Much  as  the  writer 
loves  and  enjoys  a  choral  service, 
he  is  not  sure  that  he  would  like  it 
every  Sunday.  In  a  cathedral  it 
appears  the  right  thing :  in  an  ordi- 
nary church  the  real  seems  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sasthetic:  devotion  to 
musical  enjoyment.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  this  is  felt  by  such 
as  habitually  join  in  such  worship  : 
this  is  the  impression  of  an  outsider^ 
very  familiar  with  choml  worship, 
but  always  joining  in  it  with  the 
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feeling  that  it  ifi  not  his  own, 
but  (as  it  were)  a  special  and 
exceptional  treat  and  luxury. 
And  another  thought  comes 
across  one,  enjoying  these  ornate 
services.  We,  in  the  North,  are 
striving  now  after  a  somewhat  more 
attractive  ritual.  Is  it  really  worth 
while  ?  One  is  discouraged  by  see- 
ing that  people  who  possess  an  or- 
nate ritual,  seem  to  care  little  for  it. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  dull,  who  can- 
not appreciate  it :  even  those  who 
do  appreciate  it  soon  come  to  take 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  Labo- 
riously put  people  on  a  higher  level ; 
they  grow  accustomed  to  it,  and  the 
actual  enjoyment  is  gradually  toned 
down  to  just  the  old  degree.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  higher  level,  we  think 
we  shall  sit  down  and  rest:  why 
not  sit  down  and  rest  now?  We 
are  just  as  happy  as  we  shall 
be  anywhere.  And  how  much 
must  be  fought  through  to  gain 
the  higher  level !  Not  merely  hard 
and  discouraging  work ;  but  mis- 
apprehension, misrepresentation, 
obloquy,  strife,  loss  of  fidends. 
Qniet  men,  desiring  no  more,  than 
peacefully  to  slip  through  life,  doing 
their  work  in  their  Taskmaster's 
eye,  find  themselves  shown  up  by 
name  in  clever  and  sarcastic,  some- 
times lying  and  malignant,  articles 
in  newspapers.  Human  beings, 
themselves  incapable  of  firankness 
or  magnanimity,  persist  in  suspect- 
ing such  of  far  ferther  and  wickeder 
ends  than  they  avow.  Unhappy 
associations  exist  in  confused  minds 
between  things  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  one  another.  You  really  want 
to  have  an  organ :  to  get  your  people 
to  stand  at  praise  and  kneel  at 
prayer :  to  persuade  them  to  pause 
in  silent  prayer  on  entering 
church ;  and  the  like  on  leaving  it, 
instead  of  rushing  out  as  though 
the  sacred  edifice  were  on  fire.  But 
firom  these  facts  some  will  have  it 
that  you  desire  to  abolish  the  New 
Testiunent,  or  else  that  you  are 
'  half  a  Roman  Catholic'  (how  I  hate 


the  phrase !) :   and   peaceful  mor- 
tals, shrinking  from,  strife,  sensitive 
to  abuse,  sore  at  being  suspected 
with  cruel  injustice,  come  to  sigh  a 
weary  sigh,  and  to  sit  down  sorrow- 
fully, declining  the  thankless  task 
of  the  moral  pioneer.     Humble  as 
is  the  present 'writer,  desiring  no 
better  than  to  '  prosper  in  the  shade ' 
and  be  let  alone  to  work  hard,  he 
has  seen  himself  denounced  in  print 
as  (I.)  a  Socinian;  (II.)  a   Broad 
Churchman;  (HI.)  a  High  Church- 
man ;    (rV.)  a  Low   Churchman ; 
(V.)  a  Half  Roman  Catholic;  (VL) 
a  Puritan  desiring  that  all  cathe- 
drals should  be  pulled  down  and 
red  brick  meeting-houses  built  in- 
stead; (VII.)   a   dishonest   Trim- 
mer   between    difierent    opinions; 
(Vni.)     a    virulent    accuser     of 
the    Church    to    which     he     be- 
longs;   (IX.)  a  wicked  man  who 
'has  got  his   Church  to  sing  the 
Te  Deum '  (a  well-known  Socinian 
composition)  ;  (X.)  a  person  who 
*  performs  marriages  in  church  with 
full  choral  accompaniments ;'  (XJ.) 
a  person  who  is  always  going  to  see 
Cathedrals ;  (XTT.)  an  Infidel  who 
writes  in  Fraser^s  Magazine;  (XIII.) 
a  person  who  got  his  Church  to 
call  a  hymn-book  a  Hymnal.     He 
has  known  printed  papers  bearing 
the  like  charges  to  be  diligently  cir- 
culated in  his  parish  with  a  zeal  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause ;  though  he  is 
not  aware  that  they  have  ever  done 
him  any  harm.     Might  not  insigni- 
ficance be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed? 
And  if   these  troubles  befall  the 
molehill,  what  shall  become  of  Ben 
Nevis  ?     What  wonder  if  many  are 
cowed  into  a  sorrowfiil  reticence  ? 
Or,  having  spoken,  wish  they  had 
held  their  tongue  ? 

At  the  afbemoon  service  that  day 
did  the  writer  go  to  St.  Martin's. 
It  was  a  noble  church,  and  may 
again  be  made  one ;  but  evil  hand^ 
were  laid  on  it  in  the  lowest  season 
of  architectural  taste ;  and  (save 
the  beautiful  spire)  its  builders 
would  not  know  it.    It  has  been 
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cased  ontwardl j  in  red  brick ;  and 
the  clerestory  (skill  apparent  from 
within)  has  been  externally  roofed 
over.  Entering,  yon  see  what  the 
chnrch  may  yet  be.  There  is  a 
narrow  centre  alley,  broad  side- 
aisles,  with  galleries,  especially  offen- 
sive. Bight  in  front  of  the  altar  is 
set  the  pulpit  of  dark  oak,  with 
reading-desks  in  front.  The  congre- 
gation was  small :  the  service  was 
poorly  done.  Bnt  with  all  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  empty  chnrch,  the 
clergyman  gave  a  really  admirable 
sermon.  There  had  been  (I  thonght) 
somewhat  too  much  of  the  gushing 
in  his  reading  of  the  prayers  ;  bnt 
only  good  could  be  said  of  his 
preaching.  Black-robed  and  banded, 
in  the  garb  familiar  to  the  Scotch 
eve,  without  a  scrap  of  manuscript 
to  guide,  with  tmfailing  fluency, 
wiih  deamess,  point,  interest,  and 
heart,  he  riveted  the  writer's  atten- 
tion from  first  word  to  last;  The 
day  was  October  15.  If  I  were  the 
patron  of  a  good  living,  I  know  who 
should  have  it.  If  the  patron  of 
sach  a  living  would  be  guided  by 
me,  he  would  enquire  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Birmingham.  I  know  not  the 
preacher's  name,  nor  even  whether 
he  be  one  of  the  regular  curates. 
But  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  saying  I  heard  a  2ealous,  able, 
and  good  man  that  day. 

Again  at  evensong  to  St.  Philip's. 
Now  it  was  well  filled.  Again  the 
music  was  beautiful.  There  were 
three  clergymen :  a  young  man  with 
a  long  cassock  and  a  short  surplice 
(may  they  be  a  great  comfoi*t  and 
help  to  him)  intoned  the  prayers  in 
a  loud  and  specially  pleasant  voice. 
I  beheld  him  with  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, and  thought  of  All  Saints 
in  London.  Let  nothing  be  said  of 
the  sermon :  it  was  well-meant. 
That  clergyman's  vocation  is  not 
that  of  a  preacher.  It  was  not  the 
doctrine  that  was  amiss :  there  was 
nothing  said  of  a  doctrinal  nature 
to  which  I  could  not  say  Amen.  It 
was  the  Decent  Debility.    Then  the 


young  man  with  the  short  surplice 
said  the  blessing  near  the  altar 
steps :  with  hands  clasped  on  his 
breast  as  he  said  the  first  part  of 
it ;  and,  as  he  said  the  latter  part, 
holding  up  his  right  hand  with  two 
fingers  extended,  in  a  fashion  very 
familiar  in  many  places,  but  still 
infirequent  in  Anglican  churches. 
1  gazed,  and  thought  of  the  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the  two  prelates 
of  Glengarry  Church.  Walking 
home,  I  wondered  with  great  won- 
der how  a  bishop  could  stand  up 
before  a  camera  and  sham  the 
solemn  act  of  blessing.  K  such  a 
photograph  were  taken,  the  bishop 
should  have  been  unconscious  of 
the  fact.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
been.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing, 
that  the  face  of  that  really  illustrious 
man,  often  beaming  with  good  hu- 
mour, bears  an  unhappy  expression 
in  that  famous  picture.  I  fear  tHat 
a  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  language, 
would  have  deemed  the  bishop  was 
hurling  a  curse.  But,  as  the  bless- 
ing would  do  little  good,  the  curse 
would  do  no  harm. 

Thus  the  Sunday  evening  passed 
away — the  uncongenial  Sunday 
evening  at  an  inn.  The  tables  in 
the  great  sitting-room  were  strewn 
with  newspapers ;  but  the  writer 
begs  to  say  he  did  not  read  any  of 
them.  He  raises  no  question  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  he  knows 
what  is  good  for  him.  Let  there  be 
one  Sabbatical  day,  in  which  to 
get  away  from  the  weary  worry! 
Surely  the  world  is  with  us  quite 
enough,  at  least. 

Next  day  was  sunshiny  and 
pleasant.  Birmingham  is  still  the 
base  of  operations.  A  very  good 
thing  about  Birmingham  is  that  it 
is  so  easy  to  get  away  from  it. 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock  we  glide 
forth  from  the  huge  shed,  and  fol- 
low the  line  which  in  mj  schoolboy 
days  was  called  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Stop  for  a  little  space  amid 
the  smoke  of  Wallsall ;  then  passing 
forth  from  the  awful  blasted  tract 
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nor  til  of  Birmingham,  we  are  at 
the  quiet  little  city  of  Lichfield. 
Let  us  cross  a  field  by  a  little  foot- 
path ;  then,  through  narrow  streets, 
make  for  the  spot  marked  by  three 
spires,  the  only  English  church 
which  has  three  spires.  Straight 
on:  on  the  left  the  market-place, 
with  a  solemn  and  even  hang-dog 
statue  of  Samuel  Johnson ;  then 
there  is  a  little  lake,  on  whose 
waters  the  spires  are  reflected,  a 
wooded  bank  beyond  enclosing  the 
Close.  Climb  a  small  ascent  and 
you  behold  it,  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
not  of  the  greatest  in  size,  but  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  beauty.  Pass 
along  the  south  side :  here  is  that 
rich  western  front,  familiar  to  most 
people  by  many  pictures  and  pho- 
tographs. Enter;  and  let  it  be 
leisurely  enjoyed :  the  writer's  last 
cathedral.  I  spare  architectural 
details :  they  interest  few.  Beauti- 
ful nave  :  lovely  choir :  pulpit  of 
open  metal- work  set  against  one  of 
the  shafts  that  carry  the  central 
spire,  looking  upon  the  nave.  Ver- 
ger of  special  civility  and  intelli- 
gence shows  the  place  with  sub- 
dued but  inexpressible  pride.  The 
church  is  open  to  all,  unlike  the 
church  of  Leeds.  And  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  many  poor  people 
walking  about  the  solenm  place ; 
walking  softly,  conversing  in  whis- 
pers, not  because  any  one  was  near 
them,  but  because  the  church  con- 
strained them  so  to  do. 

Let  us  go  out  and  walk  round  the 
sacred  walls.  The  present  Bishop 
has  abandoned  the  rural  castle 
where  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield  dwelt 
for  ages,  and  abides  in  the  palace 
in  the  Close,  long  abandoned.  I 
applaud  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Let  not  a  Bishop  seek  to  set  up  in 
baronial  retirement  as  a  bran-new 
nobleman :  but  abide,  as  the  chief 
minister  of  his  diocese,  under  its 
chief  church's  shade.  Here,  sit 
down  on  this  low  wall,  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Close,  near  the  east  end 
of  the  Cathedral,  hard  by  the  palace- 


gate;  and  gaze  long  upon  the 
church,  and  drink  in  tiie  genius  of 
of  the  place,  with  its  saintly  still- 
ness. The  gpx>und  is  deep  with 
yellow  leaves,  falling  fast.  Though 
the  air  is  breathlessly  calm,  the  air 
is  filled  with  leaves,  fluttering  down 
like  great  flakes  of  yellow  snow. 
Enviable,  surely,  is  the  Dean.  And 
all  the  pleasantor  this  repose,  after 
years  of  faithful  work  at  White- 
chapel,  and  pleasanter  days  at  St. 
Pancras. 

Out  from  the  Close  for  a  little,  to 
pervade  the  town.  There  is  John- 
son's statue,  already  named  :  bas- 
reliefs  round  the  pedestal  record 
certain  incidents  in  his  life.  There, 
bare-headed,  amid  the  drenching 
rain,  he  stands  penitent  in  Uttox- 
eter  market-place;  various  stupid 
faces  represented  as  looking  on 
with  wonder  and  derision.  The 
words  come  back:  'Li  contrition 
I  stood,  and  I  hope  my  penance 
was  expiatory.*  Well,  it  showed 
all  the  will  to  make  amends  to 
one  to  whom  no  amends  could  be 
made  now  in  this  world.  Then 
out  into  green  fields,  north  of  the 
Close.  There  is  audible  silence: 
and  the  overcast  autumnal  light. 
A  genial  retreat  this  from  New  Zea- 
land !  And  a  great  change.  But  the 
Black  Country  has  its  savages,  sa- 
vage as  the  Maories.  The  day  is  pas- 
sing. Blessings  on  the  Post-Office ! 
I  have  found  it,  and  it  has  [cheered 
the  lonely  pilgrim  with  good  news 
from  far  away.  Back  to  the  Ca- 
thedral ;  and  I  am  sitting  here  in  the 
nave,  resting.  I  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Dean,  but  it  is 
hundreds  of  miles  ofi",  forgotten  in 
leaving.  Shall  I  call  ?  No.  K  I 
began  by  saying,  *I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling,'  he  would 
suppose  I  was  a  beggar.  If  I  began, 
*  I  have  done  myself  the  honour  of 
calling,'  he  would  suppose  I  must 
be  at  the  least  a  Colonial  Bishop. 
And  the  cross-influence  of  either 
mistake  would  abide  throughout 
the    interview.      After    all,    what 
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coold  he  show  me  that  I  have  not 
seen ;  or  tell  me  of  his  chnrch  that 
I  do  not  know?     Now,  surveying 
the  last  snch  chnrch  I  shall  see  for 
many  days,  one  thinks,  Doubtless  it 
is  a  great  delight  to  worship  here  : 
doubtless  it  lifts  one  up  for  the  time 
above  the  httle  worries  and  offences 
and  irritations   of  this  life.     But 
shall  we  go  back  from  all  this,  the 
stronger    to  resist   small  tempta- 
tions;  the  more  faithful,  diligent, 
and  kind  ?     If  it  be  not  so,  after 
all,  this  pleasant  emotion  is  of  the 
nature  of  spiritual  dissipation.     I 
discern  it  true ;  but  I  cannot  feel 
it  hers  !     We  must  go.     Yet  a  last 
lingering  look  to  the  East,  where 
the  choir  bends  from  the  straight 
line,  inclining  to  the  left,  in  me- 
mory of  the  drooping  Head  on  the 
Cross.     Unwillingly    going    forth, 
the  lines  come  back- 
Salve,  Caput  cmeDtatuzn, 
Totum  Bpinis  coronatum, 
Cooqnafisatnm,  Tulneratum, 
AraDdine  yerberatam, 
Facie  sputis  illitii. 

Yoaknow  how  lines  sometimes  keep 
in  the  head,  and  come  in  for  hours 
as  a  constant  refrain.  Then  the 
less  worthy  reflection  comes  that 
St.  Bernard  did  not  care  about  his 
quantities,  any  more  than  did  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  one  or  two  pro- 
fessors I  have  known.  Then, 
though  St.  Bemard*s  famous  lines 
are  here,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  the 
Latin  hymns  of  the  ancient  Church 
but  one  comes  back,  supreme  among 
them  as  Shakespeare  among  poets. 
And  g^ng  away  from  the  Close, 
away  from  the  city,  back  to  the 
railway,  the  solemn  fall  of  the  un- 
translatable words  is  in  one's  ear : 

Bex  tremendse  m^estatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salyas  gratis, 
Salve  me,  Fodb  pietatis. 

Recoidare,  Jesu  pie,  , 

Qood  Sam  causa  Tuse  vie, 
Ke  me  perdas  illA  die. 

Qanrens  me,  eedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti  cracem  passus, 
TantuB  labor  noD  sit  cassus. 


At  the  railway,  a  poor  fellow 
approached  me,  and  asked,  '  Is  this 
the  side  for  Perry  Bar  and  Brum- 
magem ? '  I  knew  Brummagem 
was  the  word  sixty  years  since,  but 
not  that  it  is  common  still.  And 
on  the  way  back  I  read  the  poems 
of  Bret  Harte,  the  new-found  Cali- 
fomian  genius.  His  strength  lies 
in  a  narrow  field,  and  his  characters 
would  in  most  hands  be  repellent : 
but  the  spark  of  genius  is  very 
real.  Short  is  his  way  to  the  heart 
of  most  readers.  Got  the  volume : 
it  is  cheaply  got.  The  fine  things 
in  it  are  the  poems  in  the  gold- 
diggers'  dialect.  Even  fresh  from 
the  Dies  Irce,  a  line  possessed  the 
writer.  You  remember  the  un- 
lucky digger,  Dow,  whose  luck  was 
so  terribly  bad.  Failing  in  every- 
thing, smashed  by  successive  acci- 
dents, he  yet  fought  away ;  and  when 
his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
arrived  '  his  wife  and  five  kids 
from  the  States.* 

It  was  rough,  mighty  rough, 

But  the  iHjjB  tbey  stood  by. 
And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a  house,  on  the  sly. 
And  the  old  woman — weU^  she  did  toashinff, 
and  took  on  whtn  no  one  was  nigh. 

There  are  yet  more  touching 
verses  in  that  little  poem ;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  quote  them.  Oo 
straight  and  read  it  for  yourself 
But  look  now  diligently  at  that  in- 
comparable last  line.  It  comes 
home  to  most  middle-aged  folk. 
Not  merely  because  that  touch 
makes  us  so  strongly  to  realise  that 
poor  woman's  state  of  mind ;  but 
because  so  many  people  know  the 
thing  from  experience.  Most  have 
done  the  like,  who  have  to  fight 
with  the  world  for  their  children, 
keeping  as  brave  or  at  least  as  com- 
posed a  face  as  may  be.  I  have 
known  various  poor  country  par- 
sons, who  '  wrote  sermons,  and  took 
on  when  no  one  was  nigh  :'  or  who 
added  up  their  year's  expenses,  and 
did  that  same.     Some  live  in  the 
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aanahine  indeed.    I  read  the  other 
day,  in  The  Boh  Roy  on  the  Jordan^ 
how  the  brave  and  kindly  author 
splashed  in  his  morning  bath  away 
in  those  distant  tracts,  and  '  antici- 
pated the  bright  hours  of  another 
happy  day.'     But  most  people,  at 
some  turnings,   are   not  far  from 
despair.  Something  outside  (I  don't 
name    it    here)   helps  them,   and 
keeps  them  from  giving  in  to  it. 
But  people  of  whom  no  one  would 
have   guessed  it  have  stood  by  a 
clear  river's  brink ;  and  thought 
(if  but  for  a  moment)  that  beneath 
that  quiet  water  there  was  retreat 
from  burdens  they  could  not  bear, 
and  deliverance  from  the  noise  of 
this    weary  world.     But    the   old 
woman  (God  bless  her  1)  picked  up 
after  her  quiet  taking«on,  and  stood 
up    bravely  to    her    washing- tub. 
Many  women  and  many  men  have 
been  enabled  to  do  the  analogous 
thing;  and  at  last  the  good  time 
came  to  some  of  them,  as  it  did  to 
poor  Dow  and  the  dear  old  mother. 
Indeed,   when  the  great  flood   of 
luck  came  to  him,  the  sturdy  figure 
in  silks  and  satins  and  jewels,  in 
the    *  house  with    the    coopilow,' 
would  never  be  so  pleasant  to  see  as 
the    down-trodden    and    worn-out 
washerwoman.     But  under  all  silks 
and  satins,  surely  there  abode  the 
kind  and  brave  heart. 

Here  follows  the  climax  of  my 
little  travel. 

Another  night  in  Birmingham 
smoke.  When  the  sun  arose,  cross 
the  hill  to  the  Great  Western  Sta- 
tion, perhaps  half  a  mile  away.  It 
was  a  sunshiny  warm  day:  the 
country  green  as  at  midsummer. 
Away,  at  great  speed,  in  the  Lon- 
don express.  Stop  at  Hatton. 
Change  into  another  train.  Through 
the  level  land  of  Warwickshire: 
stop  at  several  small  stations,  till 
we  reach  Stratford-on-Avon. 

I  have  walked  through  the  street : 
seen  the  house,  the  room  where  the 
gp;«atest  man  was  bom,  and  many 
Uttle  relics,  regarded  in  a  somewhat 


Boeptical  spirit.  You  pass  throagii 
the  little  town,  and  out  into  the 
country  beyond  it :  some  quaint  old 
houses,  some  modem  ones  entirely 
uninteresting.  At  last  the  church- 
yard gate.  An  avenue  of  limes, 
meeting  overhead,  and  showering 
their  yellow  leaves,  leads  to  a  porch 
in  the  side  of  the  nave:  and  we 
enter  the  church.  A  beautiful 
church,  to  be  looked  at  more  parti- 
cularly in  a  little.  Walk  up  the 
nave  :  enter  the  long  chancel,  a  still 
and  solemn  place.  And  now  I  am 
sitting  reverently  on  the  altar  steps, 
above  the  grave  of  Shake  speabe. 
The  verger,  sensible  man,  goes  and 
leaves  me:  I  have  the  place  to 
myself.  My  eye  falls  on  a  placard, 
hung  on  the  chancel  wall,  beneath 
the  bust : 

TISITOBS   ARE   REQUESTED 

NOT  TO   TREAD    ON  THE   STONE 

ON   WHICH  THE  EPITAPH   IS  INSCRIBED  ; 

NOR   TO  WRITE  UPON  OR  OTHERWISE  DEFACE 

THE  ICONUMENT. 

Surely  the  caution  was  not  needed. 
But,  seated  on  the  altar  steps,  I 
keep  my  feet  off  the  flat  stone. 

Hundreds  of  times  one  has 
thought  over  and  said  over  the 
awful  lines.  But  you  will  never 
feel  their  force  till  you  are  sitting 
over  the  grave.  Touching  beyond 
expression  is  the  mute  appeal,  to 
those  who  should  come  after  him, 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  human 
being.  The  lettering,  all  in  capitals, 
is  much  more  regular  than  I  had 
expected :  the  late  Mr.  Harness 
had  it  renewed,  for  which  I  do  not 
in  any  way  thank  him.  How  hard 
to  get  the  simple  truth  told ! 
Washington  Irving  gives  the  lines : 
but  has  changed  the  third,  inex- 
cusably. I  would  nearly  as  soon 
improve  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Here 
are  the  lines,  exactly :  copied  on 
the  spot. 

GOOD   FEEND,   FOR   lESUS   SAKE  FORBEARS 
TO  DIOO   THE   DUST  BNCLOASBD    HEARE: 
BLEST  BE   TB   MAN   X"^   SPARES  THE8   STONES, 
AND   CURST  BE  HE  Y*^   MOTES   MY   BONES. 
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Just  as   I  finished  copying  tlie 
lines,  the  sun   shone  out  brightly 
thromrh  a  window  of  the  chancel — 
shone  right    upon   the    bust,    and 
lighted  up  the  calm  face — a  far  finer 
face,  in  its  manifest  literal  copying 
of    the  fact,  than  any  picture  of 
Shakespeare.      It  is   in  an  arched 
recess,  about  five  feet  above  the 
pavement,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
chancel  when  you  look  to  the  east. 
The  bust  is  painted,  as  it  was  at  the 
first.     An  idiotic  commentator  had 
it  whitewashed,  long  ago :  but  the 
whitewash  has  been  effaced.     The 
hair  is  aubui'n  :  the  eyes  blue  :  the 
face  a  little  flushed.     The  figure  is 
sho^m  to  the  waist.     It  wears  a  red 
doublet,  over  which  is  a  black  gown, 
without    sleeves.      The  hands  are 
laid  on  a  cushion.     The  left  hand 
rests  on  a  sheet  of  paper :  the  right 
hand  holds  a  pen,  a  good  long  quill. 
That  effigy  was  set  there  seven  years 
after  Shakespeare  died :  set^there  by 
his  daughter :  it  is  the  only  reliable 
likeness.    Chantrey  thought  that  the 
fiace  was  from  a  cast  after  death. 
We  wonder  that  any  other  likeness 
was  ever  sought :  with  all  its  home 
liness,  it  must  be  the  man  himself. 
The  cheeks  are  whiskerless :  there 
is  the  long  upper  lip,  with  its  little 
jnoustache :    a  tufb  of  hair  on  the 
chin.     There  is  the  serene  brow,  the 
round   bald  brow  which  all   men 
know:    not  very  high.      The  eye- 
brows form  perfect  arches.      The 
lower  part  of  the  face  ls  massive: 
much  more  so  than  any  maker  of  an 
idealized  likeness  would  have  made 
it.    The  sister  of  Robert  Burns  once 
told  the  writer  that  this  was  so  too 
with  her  brother.     His  face  was  far 
more  massive  and  less  refined  than 
any  of  its  pictures.      Sel^nity  and 
cheerfulness  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  &ce  of  Shakespeare,  as  you  see 
it  here. 

On  one  side  of  the  grave  sleeps 
his  wife :  his  two  daughters  on  the 
other.  One  is  Susanna^  Daughter  of 
WiUia/m  Shakespeare,  Oentleman : 
so  the  name  is  spelt,  by  people  who 


should  have  known  how  to  spell  it. 
There  are  some  Unes,  of  which  these 
are  the  first  four  : 

Witty  above  her  seze,  but  thatfs  not  all : 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistres  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  bnt 

this 
Only  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse. 

Of  course  the  writer  did  not  mean 
it :  but  it  is  curious  how  carefully 
he  assures  us  that  if  there  was  any 
moral  good  in  Mistress  Hall,  she 
did  not  derive  it  from  her  father. 
Cleverness  perhaps  she  might. 

There  are  other  monuments:   a 
grand    recumbent  figure   of   John 
a-Combe:    but  here  one  does  not 
care  for  any  that  are  away  from  the 
great  interest  of  the  place.      But 
we  cannot  always  stay  here :   and 
at  last  we  come  slowly  away,  exa- 
mining the  church  carefully  as  we 
go.     The  nave  has  side-aisles :  gal- 
leries in  them.   The  chancel  is  aisle- 
less.     There  is  a  transept  without 
aisles ;   and  over  the  intersection  a 
graceful  spire.      The  windows  are 
filled  with  perpendicular  tracery. 
The  people'of  Govan,  near  Glasgow, 
are  under  the  wild  illusion  that  their 
parish  church  is  a  facsimile  of  this 
church.     The  spire  remotely  resem- 
bles this  ;   the  churches  have  not  a 
feature  in  common.      Out  of   the 
church  at  length,  and  all  around  it. 
The  south  transept  is  covered  with 
ivy,  of  which  the  writer  took  a  leaf 
away.     The  sacred  leaf  is  fixed  on 
the  fly  leaf  of  his  Ejaight's  Edition, 
Vol.  I.     Written  beneath  is  Taken 
from   the    Transept   of    the    church 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,   near   Shake- 
speare's Grave,  Oct.  17,  1 87 1 .    Close 
beneath  the  east  end  of  the  church 
is  the  slow  river,  here  dammed  up 
for   the    convenience    of  a    great 
mill,   hard  by.      Willows    beyond 
the  river :  then  the  flat,  rich  English 
landscape,  still  quite  green.     In  the 
churchyard  wall,  close  by  the  river 
are  stone  sedilia,  canopied,  plainly 
brought  from  elsewhere.     Let   us 
sit  here  awhile.    It  is  a  low  wall  by 
the  river  side :  the  water  just  below. 
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Passing  from  the  churchyard,  we 
go  by  the  large  mill ;  on  its  side 
are  marked  the  lines  to  which,  at 
various  times  of  flood,  the  river  has 
risen.  It  mnst  have  made  all  the 
country  ronnd  a  sea.  Cross  the 
river  by  a  footbridge,  elevated  high : 
and  along  the  ^rther  side  to  the 
point  where  yon  have  the  church 
opposite  you.  Now  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  a  possession  for  ever : 
and  as  the  day  declines  we  go. 
Going,  one  thought  of  another 
genius,  a  far  less  genius  than  Shakes- 
peare, but  a  genius  as  real :  the 
scenes  of  whose  birth  and  death 
have  been  ^uniliar  since  childhood. 

All  98k  the  cottage  of  his  birth, 

Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  sung, 

And  gather  feelings,  not  of  earth, 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Boon's  low  trees, 
Ajid  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr ; 

And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries, 
The  poet's  tomb  is  there ! 

But  they  did  not  mind  in  the 
least  about  moving  his  bones.  The 
rest  of  the  dead  was  disturbed,  and 
certain  fussy  persons  *  tried  their 
hats  '  upon  the  skull  of  Burns.  They 
found  (as  might  well  have  been 
anticipated)  that  all  their  hats  were 
a  great  deal  too  small. 

Birmingham  once  more  :  return- 
ing to  it  for  the  last  time.  Again 
the  dreary  dinner,  eaten  in  a  popu- 


lous   solitude ;     and    the    cup    of 
specially  bad  tea.     Again  climb  the 
desolate    stone  stairs,  uncarpeted, 
reminding  one  of  a  prison.     The 
only  home-like    place  in  a    great 
hotel  is  one's  own  little  chamber. 
Here  are  the  friendly  &ces  of  a  few 
books,  companions  of  one's  solitude. 
Here  the  receptacle  (warranted  solid 
leather)  which  g^ins  almost  a  hu- 
man interest  through  long  common 
travel,   and  faithfully  keeping    so 
much  given  to  its  care.     It  must  be 
packed  to-night:    things   go   into 
their  accustomed  places :    the  bare 
little    room    looks     barer      when 
they  are  stowed  away.     Pasted  on 
the  door,  the  ominous  warning  ob- 
trudes itself — Please   holt  the  door 
before  going  to  bed.      How    many 
little  details  are  crowded  into  one's 
memory;     and    how    capriciously 
they  go  and  stay  !     Next  morning, 
at  8.50,  away  by  the  Midland  line. 
Tamworth,     Burton,    where    were 
many  trucks  laden  with  innumer- 
able casks  of  beer  ;  Derby,  Chester- 
field, with  its  strange  spire,  much  ofP 
the  perpendicular;  Sheffield,  under 
a  thick  pall  of  smoke ;  Normanton, 
York,   Newcastle,  Berwick,    Edin- 
burgh at   8.30    P.M.,   after  a  long 
day.     A  restful  day  to  one's  mind, 
of  pleasant  reading,  with  little  in- 
termissions, and  glimpses  of  not  un- 
familiar scenes  gliding  by. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 
By  an  Ibish  Graduate. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  social 
probl^ns  of  the  present  day  is 
to  determine  how  the  youth  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  maj  be  best 
instmcted  in  secular  knowledge, 
irrespective  of  class  or  creed,  ^d 
to  legialBte  so  that  the  enjoyment 
of  educational  advantages  may  be 
independent  of  the  profession  of 
any  special  religious  belief  is  now 
the  aim  of  every  enlightened  states- 
man. The  present  Farliament  has 
already,  in  so  far  as  England  and 
Scotland  are  concerned,  attempted 
the  solution  of  this  problem  with, 
as  we  believe,  a  large  measure  of 
success ;  and  that  their  labours  must 
be  extended  to  Ireland  at  no  distant 
date,  last  session's  debate  on  Mr. 
Fawcett's  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Tests  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
abundantly  proves.  The  Irish  Uni- 
versity Question,  which  has  now 
been  practically  shelved  for  four 
sessions,  must  again  be  discussed, 
and  a  definite  settlement  of  it,  in 
one  form  or  other,  cannot  longer 
be  delayed.  It  is  useless  to  conceal 
that,  in  attempting  to  settie  this 
question,  Mr.  Gladstone*s  Govern- 
ment will  enter  on  the  performance 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
which  they  have  yet  undertaken. 
Independently  of  the  fibct  that  many 
Irish  Liberal  Members  who  aeree 
on  almost  all  other  points  differ 
widely  on  this,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  question  has, 
unfortunately,  become  a  religious 
and  political  one,  and  that  thus  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  trustworthy 
information,  or  ascertaining  the 
reasonableness  of  competing  claims, 
is  very  considerable.  Demands  the 
most  revolutionary  and  reactionary 
are  put  forward  by  some,  and  a  fixed 
determination  to  resist  change  of 
any  sort  is  maintained  by  others,  with 
the  most  dogged  resolution.     We 


shall  endeavour  to  show  that  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  change  exists,  and 
point  out  to  what  extent  it  may  be 
carried  without  ceasing  to  be  re- 
form. 

In  connection  with  University 
Education  in  Ireland  there  are  two 
grievances  which  claim  to  be  re- 
dressed. One  of  these  has  frequently, 
since  the  session  1865-66,  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers ;  the  other  has  not 
been  urged  so  forcibly,  because,  previ- 
ous to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
famous  Resolutions  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  Church,  its  removal  seemed 
too  much  to  expect.  The  first  griev- 
ance is,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Irish  students  are,  by  existing 
arrangements,  practically  debarred 
from  obtaining  University  Degrees. 
The  second  is,  that  (in  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  religious  equality 
which  have  lately  been  established 
in  Ireland)  the  copious  endow- 
ments of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
still  remain  under  the  exclusive 
control,  and  for  the  special  benefit,  of 
a  sect  which  only  includes  amongst 
its  numbers  about  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population. 

Now,  it  is  a  sound  political  maxim 
never  to  attempt  to  redress  an 
Irish  grievance  till  you  are  con- 
vinced of  its  existence.  The  manu- 
facture of  sham  grievances  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  leading  branches  of 
Irish  industry,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  been  carried  that  the 
existence  of  the  genuine  article  on 
Irish  soil  has  been  doubted.  That 
real  Irish  grievances  recently  ex- 
isted, the  Church  Act  and  the 
Land  Act  will  indicate;  and  that 
real  grievances  exist  in  connection 
with  Irish  University  Education  we 
shall  proceed  to  prove. 

And  first,  as  to  the  disability 
under  which  certain  Irish  students 
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labour  with  regard  to  the  obtainiiig 
of  University  Degrees.  At  present 
there  are  two  TTniversities  in  Ireland 
empowered  to  grant  Degrees  in  Arts, 
Law,  and  Medicine — the  University 
of  Dublin  (including  one  college, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin)  ;  and  the 
Queen's  University  (including  the 
three  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway).  The  University 
of  Dublin,  which  is  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  grants 
degrees,  irrespective  of  any  religious 
test,  to  the  resident  students  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  to  non- 
resident students  who  pass  the  re- 
quired term- examinations,  and  pay 
certain  prescribed  fees.  The  status 
of  these  non-resident  students  is 
thus  described  by  a  Pellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  to 
tbis  description  we  request  atten- 
tion in  passing:*  *  They  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  excluded  from  the 
higher  honours  by  not  attending 
the  Professors*  lectures,  and  alto- 
gether from  professional  certificates 
for  the  same  reason.  But  a  bare 
B.A.  Degree  they  can  obtain  by 
paying  eight  visits  to  Dublin,  and 
passing  eight  term-examinations  ex- 
tending over  less  than  three  years. 
The  total  expense  of  the  college 
course,  including  the  B.A.  Degree, 
is  about  84?.' 

The  Queen's  University  admits  to 
her  degree  examinations  those,  and 
those  only,  who  have  attended  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  An  Irish  student 
may  also,  of  course,  obtain  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  London; 
but  this  involves,  in  general,  three 
visits  to  London  and  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  fees  and  passing  of 
more  difficult  examinations  than 
are  prescribed  by  the  Irish  Univer- 
sities. 

Now  how  does  it  happen  that,  in 
spite  of  the  existence  of  these  three 
Universities,  there  are  many  worthy 
Irish  students  practically  debarred 


from    University    Degrees?      The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  &r 
to  seek.     To  obtain  a  degree  in  Ire- 
land at  a  reasonable  expense,  and  to 
compete  for  it  with  any  hope  of  dis- 
tinction, it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  attend  lectures  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, or  one  of  the  three  Queen's 
Colleges;    and  for    many   worthy 
Irish  students  the  condition  of  mo- 
derate expense  is  indispensable,  and 
to  attend  any  one  of  these  colleges 
practically  impossible.      And   this 
is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  Homan   Catholic   students. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not  drawn  from  the 
wealthy  classes  of  the  community, 
and  to  incur  considerable  travelling 
expenses  and  pay  heavy  fees  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  expended  on  their 
education,    is  quite   out    of    their 
power.     And  to  attend  any  one  of 
the  four  privileged  colleges  is  to 
place  themselves  under  the  ban  of 
their  clergy,  and,  without  doubt  in 
the   case   of   some   (however  mis- 
taken in  their  ideas  we  may  sup- 
pose them  to  be),  to  violate  their 
own      conscientious       convictions. 
The  Catholic  clergy  teach,  and  en- 
force their  teaching  by  the  thunders 
of  the  Church,  that  the  acquisition 
of  secular  knowledge  without  a  con- 
tinuous infusion  of  religious  dogma 
is  hurtful  instead  of  beneficial ;  and 
in  this  hurtful  way  the  Catholic 
student  must  be  educated,  if  he  at- 
tend the  Protestant  Trinity  College, 
or  the  purely  secular  Queen's  Col- 
leges.     There    are    thus    a    large 
number  of  Catholic  students  prac- 
tically debarred  from  deg^es,  name- 
ly,   all  those  whom  conscientious 
conviction  or  the  dread  of  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  clergy  compels  to 
study  in  the  Catholic  colleges,  and 
who  have  not  the  command  of  time 
and  money  involved  in  graduating 
as  non-resident  students  of  Trinity 
College,  or  ahimni  of  the  London 
University.     And    to   be    without 
a    University  Degree  is   certainly 


*  MaemiUan's  Magazine,  September  1869,  p.  467. 
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a  serionB  drawback  in  seeking 
znanj  positions  of  honour  and  emo« 
lament. 

Bat  the  Boman  Catholics  are  not 
the  only  people  in  Ireland  who  be- 
lieve that  religions  and  secular  edu- 
cation should  be  continuously  com- 
bined Many  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  includes  in 
its  numbers  nearly  one-half  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  hold  the 
same  belief,  if  not  with  regard  to 
all  their  students,  at  least  with 
regard  to  that  section  of  them  in- 
tended for  the  clerical  profession. 
And  hence  they  also  have  a  college 
under  their  own  control — the  Magee 
Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry 
— in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
the  students  who  contemplate  enter- 
ing the  Church  pursue  their  studies. 
Of  course  these  students  also  are 
practically  debarred  from  obtaining 
University  decrees.  And  the  griev- 
ance of  botn  Presbyterians  and 
CathoHcs  who  decline  to  attend  the 
Queen's  Colleges  is  enhanced  by 
the  ^t  that  the  Protestant  Epi- 
scopsJians  (who  until  recently  have 
been  the  bitterest  foes  of  mixed 
education),  secure  in  their  posses- 
sion of  Trinity  College,  have  suf- 
fered nothing  for  their  persistent 
opposition  to  the  State  system. 

Now  the  position  which  may  be 
fairly  taken  up  by  the  students  of 
the  Catholic  University  (which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  principal 
Catholic  college),  the  Magee  Col- 
lege, and  other  similar  institutions, 
is  this:  We  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  has  provided 
for  us  ample  means  of  secular  in- 
struction in  the  Queen's]  Colleges, 
and  that,  if  we  attend  these,  the 
Queen's  University  is  willing  to 
grant  us  all  degrees  and  distinctions 
that  we  can  win  in  fair  com- 
petition. But  we  have  conscientious 
objections  to  attending  them;  and 
our  oo-religionists,  sympathising 
with  us,  have  built  and  endowed 
colleges  in  which  we  can  receive  a 
high-class     education    in     secular 


knowledge,  accompanied  by  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  religious 
truth.  We  receive  no  aid  or  en- 
couragement from  the  State  in  our 
studies,  and  we  ask  none.  But  we 
ask  from  the  State  one  boon  which 
has,  as  yet,  been  denied.  At  the 
completion  of  our  undergraduate 
course  we  find  ourselves  to  be  the 
equals  in  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements of  the  students  of  the 
State-endowed  colleges  of  similar 
standing.  The  State  puts  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  result  of  their 
studies  in  the  shape  of  a  University 
Degree,  and  we  think  it  ought  to  do 
the  same  with  us.  We  hold  a  Degree 
in  Arts  to  be  a  public  testimony 
by  the  State  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
recipient  of  the  degree,  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired and  mental  discipline  un- 
dergone. We  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  undergone  the  dis- 
cipline, and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  State  should  refuse  to  test  and 
recognise  the  genuineness  of  our 
secular  knowledge  simply  because 
in  acquiring  it  we  acquired  reli- 
gious knowledge  too.  Our  educa- 
tion, at  least,  has  cost  the  State 
nothing,  and  we  demand,  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  fear  play, 
to  be  admitted  to  University  ex- 
aminations  as  freely  as  the  students 
of  the  State-endowed  colleges. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  students  of  the 
Magee  Presbyterian  College,  and 
by  the  moderate  party  amongst 
the  Boman  Catholic  laity.  But  it 
is  not  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  Catholic  clergy.  They  say  to 
the  State :  We  have  a  right  to 
choose  our  own  way  of  being  edu- 
cated, and  you  are  bound  to  help 
our  students  in  their  education  in 
the  manner  which  we  choose.  We 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
your  Queen's  Colleges  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  we  demand  endow- 
ments, unshackled  by  State  control, 
for  our  colleges,  and  a  charter  and 
endowment    for  a    Catholic    Uni* 
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vereity.  We  demand  State  money 
to  aid  in  teaching  what  we  choose, 
and  State  sanction  to  grant  degrees 
to  whom  we  choose,  uninterfered 
with  from  without.  With  a  de- 
monsti^ation  of  the  audacity  of 
demands — which,  if  complied  with, 
would  involve  the  granting  of 
special  privileges  to  that  denomina- 
tion which  has  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully clamoured  for  perfect  religious 
equality  in  Ireland,  and  would  in- 
volve also  the  entire  overthrow  of 
that  system  of  mixed  education 
which  every  successive  Government 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  laboured 
to  establish — we  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  delay  the  reader.  That 
any  Government,  after  deciding  that 
all  religious  denominations  in  Ire- 
land must  be  equally  unaided  and 
uninterfered  with  by  the  State,  could 
immediately  return  to  the  policy  of 
granting  endowments  for  denomi- 
national purposes,  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. 

But  whilst  denominational  col- 
leges in  Ireland  can  have  now  no 
claim  to  be  endowed  by  the  State, 
the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  of 
their  students  to  have  their  acquire- 
ments publicly  tested  and  recognised 
has  been  admitted  by  all  unprejudiced 
parties.  And  during  the  session 
1865-66  their  claims  were  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
favourably  considered  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Grovernment.  The  excited 
state  of  political  parties,  however, 
prevented  the  Irish  University  Ques- 
tion receiving  from  Parliament,  at 
that  time,  the  attention  which  it 
deserved;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  on  the  Reform-  Bill 
turned  the  Liberals  out  of  office. 
Before  the  Government  resigned, 
however,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  redeem  their  pledge  to  the  Irish 
members  who  had  brought  the 
question  before  them,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  graduation  of  the 
students  of  Irish  denominational 
colleges  by  the  issue  frgm  the 
Grown  of  a  Supplemental  Charter  to 


the  Queen's  University,  empower- 
ing the  University  Senate  to  grant 
degrees  te  all  qualified  students 
irrespective  of  their  place  of  study. 
An  addition  was  also  made  to  the 
Senate  (or  governing  body)  of  the 
Queen's  University  of  six  members, 
whose  names  it  was  thought  would 
famish  te  the  Catholics  a  guarantee 
of  due  consideration  in  all  Univer- 
sity arrangements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
issue  of  the  Supplemental  Charter 
to  the  Queen's  University  was  in 
1866  a  complete  solution  of  the 
University  Question.  It  left  Trinity 
College  untouched ;  but  no  one 
in  Ireland,  six  years  ago,  would 
have  dreamed  of  placing  un- 
hallowed  hands  on  that  ark  of 
Protestant  exclusiveness.  The  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church 
has,  however,  broadened  the  Univer- 
sity Question.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  has  taken  a  more  general 
form,  and  the  complete  solution  of 
f866  would  be  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion in  1872. 

The  Supplemental  Charter,  al- 
though affording  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  stan- 
dard of  education  in  Ireland,  and 
accepted  with  pleasure  by  all 
moderate  men,  was,  during  its 
brief  existence,  a  child  of  many 
sorrows.  It  was  welcomed  by  the 
Presbyterian  party  who  support 
Magee  College,  and  by  the  moderate 
Roman  Catholic  laity ;  but  by  every 
one  else  in  Ireland  it  was  received 
vrith  a  howl  of  indignation.  The 
Ultramontane  party  opposed  it  be- 
cause it  deprived  them  of  their  griev- 
ance, and  put  nothing  into  their 
pockets  ;  the  graduates  of  the 
Queen's  University  opposed  it  be- 
cause they  believed  that  somehow  it 
interfered  with  their  vested  rights 
by  allowing  outsiders  to  participate 
in  the  same  privileges  as  the  students 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges;  and  the 
friends  of  mixed  education  opposed 
it  because  they  believed  (with  what 
reason  it  would  be   hard  to  tell) 
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ih&t  somehow  the  Ultramontanes 
would  manage  to  get  a  majo- 
rity on  the  Senate  and  then  denomi- 
nationalise  the  whole  ITniversitj. 
The  addition  of  new  names  to  the 
Senate  was  particularlj  regarded 
with  suspicion  as  '  the  introdnction 
of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge/  which 
is  the  cant  term  in  some  quarters 
for  all  concessions  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, reasonable  or  the  reverse.  Let- 
ters in  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
were  published  by  the  score,  pub- 
lic meetings  were  neld,  and  speeches 
of  the  most  fervid  oratory  de- 
livered. It  was  clear  to  many  wor- 
thy Protestants  that  the  whole  Irish 
nation  was  g^ven  over,  bound  neck 
and  heel,  to  Cardinal  Cullen.  And 
the  amusing  thing  to  an  impartial 
spectator  was  that  Cardinal  CuUen 
was  as  much  dissatisfied  as  his  sup- 
}>osed  captives.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  was  called  together  in 
hot  haste  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  even  the  '  Silent  Sister,' 
bearing  in  mind  the  proverb, 
'  When  your  neighbour's  house  is 
on  fire  take  care  of  your  own,' 
uttered  some  feeble  expostulations 
to  the  effect  that  somebody  was 
somehow  doing  something  very 
wrong.  But  uie  most  practical 
step  was  taken  by  the  Graduates  of 
the  Queen's  University.  Although 
the  Senate  accepted  the  Charter,  and 
subsequently  prepared  and  issued 
Regulations  for  the  examination  of 
extern  students  under  its  provisions, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some  legal 
authorities  that  it  was  not  of  bind- 
ing force  unless  accepted  by^  the 
University  Convocation,  which  con- 
sists of  iixe  Chancellor,  Senators, 
Secretary,  Professors,  and  Graduates 
of  the  Uni  versi^.  Steps  were  at  once 
taken  by  the  Graduates  to  try  this 
point,  and  a  successful  appHcation 
was  made  for  an  injunction  in  Chan- 
cery to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
acting  on  any  Regulations  which  they 
might  publish  until  the  legal  ques- 
tion was  settled.     At  a  meeting  of 


Convocation  held  in  October  1866 
the  Supplemental  Charter  was  re- 
jected, and  the  legal  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  the  Graduates  resulted 
in  the  decision  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  required  to  render  the 
Charterof  binding  force,  irrespective 
of  the  consent  of  Con  vocation.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  however,  was  far  too  astute  a 
statesman  to  embarrass  himself  with 
any  such  Act  of  Parliament  in  his 
term  of  office,  or  to  meddle  seriously 
with  the  question  at  all.  And  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  have  fully  occupied  the 
legislative  time  and  energy  avail- 
able for  the  discussion  of  Irish 
questions  during  the  last  three 
sessions.  No  attempt  to  settle 
the  Irish  University  Question,  then, 
has  yet  been  made  by  the  present 
Parliament,  if  we  except  the  feeble 
attempts  to  grapple  with  that  part 
of  it  relating  to  Trinity  College, 
made  by  Mr.  Fawcett.  But  this 
delay  will  be  no  matter  of  regret 
if  next  session  witnesses  that  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  matter 
which  we  beheve  to  be  attainable. 

Having  now  briefly  indicated  the 
present  aspect  of  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Question,  and  having  con- 
sidered what  has  been  done  already 
with  regard  to  it  (which  is  of 
importance  in  considering  what 
to  do  next),  and  taking  for  gran- 
ted that  some  change  is  neces- 
sary, the  question  arises,  What 
should  that  change  be  ?  How  can 
all  young  Irishmen  of  sound  scholar- 
ship be  admitted,  equally  and  im- 
partially, to  University  degrees 
and  distinctions  ?  and  how  can  the 
endowments  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  be  made  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  Irish  nation,  and  not  merely 
the  perquisite  of  a  privileged  sect  ? 
These  are  the  questions  on  the  ac- 
curate answers  to  which  the  true 
solution  of  the  Irish  University 
Question  depends. 

Now  there  are  (as  we  have  al- 
ready indicated)  two  sets  of  answers 
given  to  these  questions^that  given 
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by  the  ITltrainoiitane  party,  and  tliat 
given  by  the  Moderate  party,  as  we 
may  call  them  for  want  of  a  better 
distinction.      The   solution  of   the 
question  demanded  by  the  Ultra- 
montanes  of  late  years  has  been 
substantially    this :    *  Grant    us    a 
charter  for  a  Catholic  University, 
and  hand  over  to  us  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges  of  Cork  and  Galway,   with 
their  emoluments  and  endowments. 
The  Protestant  Episcopalians  may 
then  retain  Trinity  College,  and  the 
Presbyterians    can    have    Queen's 
College,  Belfast.     The  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland  may  be  abolished, 
or  it  can  be  altered  into  the  Pres- 
byterian    University,     to    include 
Queen's   College,  Belfast,   and  the 
Magee   College.      With  regard  to 
Trinity  College,  the  endowments  are 
so  liberal  that  you  must  either  give 
us  a  large  slice  of  them,  or  grant 
us   correspondingly    large    endow- 
ments from  the  public  purse.     This 
is  a  general  statement  of  the  nature 
of  our  demands.  Of  course  we  do  not 
bind  you  as  to  details,  but  we  insist  on 
the  general  principle  that  we  receive 
a  charter  for  a  Catholic  University 
untrammelled    by   any   conditions, 
and  fands  to  endow  Catholic  Col- 
leges, independent  of  State  control.' 
In  the  Pastoral  recently  issued  to 
the   clergy  and   laity  by  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  the  Catholic  prelates, 
the  possibility  of  the  acceptance  by 
theUltramontanes  of  a  settlement  of 
the  question  slightly  different  from 
the  above  is  indicated.     A  National 
University  with  the   Catholic  ele- 
ment *  adequately  represented '  on 
the  governing  body,  and  Hhe  ex- 
aminations and  all  other  details  of 
University  arrangements  free  from 
every  influence  hostile  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  Catholics,'  and 
including    one  or  more   State-en- 
dowed colleges  *  conducted  on  purely 
Catholic  principles,'  would,  it  seems, 
satisfy  their  moderate  wishes.     In 
other  words,   if   the   Government 
prefer  to  place  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  the  educational 


interests,  not' merely  of  the  Catholic 
laity,  but  of  the  entire  Protestant 
community,   rather  than    grant  a 
charter  for  a  Catholic  University, 
the   Ultramontanes  will  make  no 
objection.    We  know  well,  from  our 
dearly  bought  experience   in  con- 
nection with  the  working  of  the 
national  system  of  elementary  eda- 
cation  in  L*eland,  what  tiie  Catholic 
clergy  mean  by  'adequate  repre- 
sentation.'    The  lion  described  by 
^sop  was  *  adequately  represented ' 
on  the  committee  for  the  partition 
of   the   spoil.     And    a   University 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Cardinal 
Cullen  would  have  'its  examina- 
tions and  all  other  details  of  Uni- 
versity   arrangements    free    from 
every  influence  hostile  to  the  re- 
ligious   sentiments    of    Catholics ' 
would  ignore  all  that  literary  and 
scientific  research  has  accomplished 
during  the  last  hundred  years.    At 
present,   even    in   the    purely  de- 
nominational   Catholic  colleges,   a 
very  fair  share  of  attention  must 
be   paid  to   literary  and  scientific 
studies,  in  order  that  those  students 
who  possess  the  requisite  funds  to 
enable  them  to  graduate  in  the  Lon- 
don University  may  be  able  to  pass 
their  examinations.     But  under  the 
regime  of  the  new  Irish  University, 
as  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Cullen, 
the  study  of  modem  science  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  in  any  college, 
and  specially  so  in  ',the  colleges  con- 
ducted on  purely    Catholic    prin- 
ciples.'    The  audacity  of  those  who 
ask  Mr.    Gladstone's   Government 
to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage  on 
the  liberties  of  all  Irish  Protestants, 
and  on  the  common   sense   of  all 
Christendom,  as  the  above  demands 
imply,  is  something  to  wonder  at, 
if  not  admire.     We  believe,  how- 
ever,  that    these    recent    requests 
(which  we  have  heard  of  before)  are 
not  put  forward  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  complied  with,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  attempt 
to  extort  the  minor  concession  of 
a  Catholic  University. 
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Assuming  for  a  moment  the 
existence  of  any  Government  insane 
enongh  to  grant  the  Ultramontane 
demand  for  a  Catholic  University, 
and  therefore  for  the  thorough  in- 
trodnction  of  the  denominational 
system  into  all  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  we  may  note  the 
consequences  which  would  naturally 
result.  Ptrst,  the  perpetuation  of 
that  hitter  sectarian  animosity 
^  which  is  Ireland's*  greatest  curse  ' 
amongst  the  more  eaucated  classes 
of  the  community.  At  present  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty 
to  hate  those  of  a  different  religious 
creed  is  graduaOy  dying  out  amongst 
the  educated  classes,  and  be- 
coming more  confined  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society;  and  with  the 
production  of  this  state  of  things 
the  Ck>vemment  system  of  mixed 
education  has  had  something  to 
do.  Experience  teaches  the  student 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  that  it 
is  possible  to  associate  daily  with 
class  fellows  of  a  different  creed 
without  obtruding  his  special  religi- 
ous views  upon  them,  or  having  their 
peculiar  dogmas  thrust  down  his 
throat ;  and  that  no  sect,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  has  a  monopoly  of  in* 
tellectnal  abiliiy  or  moral  worth. 
(These  statements  may  seem  ele- 
mentary truths  to  the  Englishman, 
but  the  Irishman  can  only  reach 
them  by  a  process  of  induction.) 
And  it  is  impossible  that  the  student, 
in  after  life,  can  utterly  forget  the 
lessons  of  toleration  thus  learned, 
or  that  the  influence  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  graduates  of  the  Queen's 
University  scattered  throughout 
the  conniay  can  fail  to  be  for  good. 
If,  however,  an  integral  part  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  community 
is  to  be  the  ranging  of  the  youth 
of  different  denominations  into  hos- 
tile camps,  and  the  drilling  them  in 
aU  the  tactics  of  religious  warfare, 
we  may  well  dread  to  contemplate 
Ireland's  future. 

Bat  in  the  next  place  thiei  plan 
of  cfaartering  sectarian  Universities 


must  lead  to  the  utter  degradation 
of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland. 
If ,  this  plan  be  adopted  we  must 
have  at  least  four  Universities  in 
Ireland  empowered  to  grant  de- 
grees— for  the  Wesleyan  body,  with 
their  magnificent  College  in  Belfast, 
would  fairly  demand  a  Charter  as 
well  as  the  Presbyterians,  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Now,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  those  sufficiently  ani- 
mated by  sectarian  zeal  to  bind 
them  to  the  Colleges  of  their  own 
creed,  we  have  a  considerable  body 
of  students  of  each  denomination 
who  are  indifferent  as  to  their 
place  of  education.  And  many  of 
these  will  be  disposed  to  go  where 
prizes  and  honours  can  be  had 
most  cheaply.  The  competition 
for  these  students  amongst  the  four 
Universities  would  soon  make  itself 
felt  in  lowering  the  standard  for 
degrees.  But  we  really  feel  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  argue  in  detail 
against  a  plan  that  would  reverse 
all  that  enlightened  statesmanship 
has  effected  fbr  Ireland  during  the 
present  generation. 

The  plan  advocated  by  the  more 
moderate  party  of  University  Re- 
formers is  this:  Let  us  have  one 
great  Central  University  for  Ireland 
(not,  however.  Cardinal  Cullen's 
Universitv  by  any  means),  in  the 
examination  halls  of  which  the 
students  of  all  Irish  colleges  may 
meet  in  friendly  rivalry  to  compete 
for  Degrees  and  Honours.  Let  the 
State  continue  to  support  only  the 
non-sectarian  colleges,  leaving  those 
students  who  decline  to  attend 
them  free  te  seek  their  education 
where  they  choose.  The  State  can 
provide  education,  but  not  compel 
its  acceptance.  But  let  no  civil  dis- 
ability or  social  ban  be  placed  on 
students  who  prefer  te  pursue  their 
studies  independently  of  State  aid 
and  control.  Let  their  knowledge 
be  recognised,  and  receive  the  State 
stamp  of  approval  if  it  stands  the 
applied    tests.     Let    Trinity    Col- 
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lege,  Dablin,  on  condition  that  she 
removes  all  religious   tests,  retain 
such  of  her  endowments  (Fellow- 
ship endowments  excepted)  as  she 
has  already  so  worthily  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  secular  learning ; 
and  let  her  be,  for  all  time  to  come, 
in  reality  though  not  in  name,  the 
Dublin  Queen's   College.     The  en- 
dowments of  her  Divinity  School 
must  share  the  same  fate  as  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth  and  the  Presbyterian  College 
of  Belfast.    From  the  funds  now  ap- 
plied to  Fellowships,  from  the  super- 
fluous income  of  the  Provost  (whose 
income  might  be  fairly  reduced  to 
ijOOoZ.  per  annum),  from  the  surplus 
endowments  of  her  Divinity  School, 
and  from  the  moneys  (estimated  by 
Mr.  Qladstone  at  ioo,oooZ.)  due  to 
the  College  from  the  Irish  Church 
Commissioners  on  account  of  lapsed 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  a  large  sum 
will  be  available  for  Fellowships  and 
Prizes  in  conuection  with  .the  new 
University.     And    these  must  be 
awarded  by  competitive  examina- 
tion to  the  most   deserving  candi- 
dates, irrespective  of  college,  class, 
or  creed.    Such  in  its  rough  outlines 
is  a  plan  which,  if -v^-isely  carried  out, 
would,  we  believe,  be  most  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Ireland. 

And  in  the  detailed  carrying  out 
of  this  plan  no  difficulty  need  be 
apprehended.  Ample  funds  would 
exist  for  the  endowment  of  Fellow- 
ships, which  should  be  limited  in 
number  but  valuable  in  amount, 
so  as  to  secure  the  development  of 
high  class  scholarship  in  connection 
with  the  University.  And  what 
has  always  been  considered  a 
great  difficulty  in  connection  with 
a  National  University — ^the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  governing  body 
which  should  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties — would  thus  be  successfully 
met.  Let  a  certain  number  of  the 
Fellows  (who  should  understand 
University  education,  if  they  un- 
derstand anything),  say  fifteen  or 


twenty,  of  those  longest  in  office,  be 
the  governing  body.     The  plan  has 
wrought  admirably  for  some  cen- 
turies in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
fail  in   the  new  Irish   University. 
A    place  in  the    governing   body 
would  thus  be  obtained  on  account 
of  literary  and  scientific  merit,  and 
not  on  account  of  political  principles 
or  religious  belief.     And  if  any  de- 
nomination  stepped    forward    and 
complained  of  not  being  sufficiently 
represented    in    the    Senate,    the 
answer  would  be :  Then  make  your 
students  work  harder,  and  you  may 
get  as  much  representation  as  you 
choose. 

Of  course,  in  the  first  instance, 
there  would  require  to  be  a  pro- 
visional Senate,  until  after  the  elec- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  Fellows 
(two  of  whom,  one  in  Literature  and 
one  in  Science,  should  be  elected 
each  year)  in  the  new  University. 
But  ample  materials  exist  for  the 
construction  of  a  Senate  which  ought 
to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  in 
the  governing  body  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  present  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University, and  the  eminent 
Catholics  who  adorn  the  Irish  legal 
profession.  This  provisional  Senate 
should  consist  of  about  twenty 
members,  and  as  vacancies  occurred 
in  it  from  time  to  time  they  could 
be  filled  up  by  the  Fellows,  until  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body  would  be  that  which  we 
believe  most  advantageous  to  educa- 
tional interests. 

The  intrinsic  advantages  of  one 
great  central  University,  altogether 
apart  from  the  conditions  of  expedi- 
ency which  demand  its  creation, 
are  neither  few  nor  small.  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  alterna- 
tive which  must  be  adopted  is  one 
truly  National  University,  or  at 
least  four  sectarian  institutions, 
each  with  its  little  ring  of  asso- 
ciated colleges,  the  course  which 
legislation  should  take  seems  pretty 
obvious.     With  one  central  Uni* 
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Tersiij  vre  shall  have  a  definite 
standard  of  education,  represented 
by  a  degree.  But  the  D.D.  of 
Trinity  College  and  the  D.D.  of 
Schenectady,  U.S.,  are  not  repre- 
sentatives of  more  diverse  stand- 
ards of  qualification  than  would  be 
the  degrees  in  Arts  of  our  separate 
denominational  Universities.  Uni- 
versities  with  some  traditional  cha- 
racter to  maintain  might  for  a  time 
Iceep  up  their  standard,  but  they 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  '  go  with 
the  multitude  to  do  evil,'  or  else 
lose  their  students.  The  competi- 
tion  between  the  two  Universities 
in  Ireland  at  present  may  have  been 
perfectly  healthy  (though  even  this 
we  donbt,  and  we  can  give  a  reason 
for  the  doubt  that  is  in  us)  ;  but 
where  two  could  compete  favourably 
for  educational  interests,  four  would 
compete  fatally.  And  yet  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  central  University 
for  keeping  up  the  educational 
standard  has  been  denied,  and  its 
degradation,  instead  of  its  elevation, 
has  been  predicted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  central  system.  No  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  assertion  has 
been  adduced,  but  an  eminent 
scientific  writer  tries  to  prove  it 
by  the  following  illustration  ;*  *  The 
defective  standard  of  the  weakest 
collegfe  would  regulate  that  of  the 
University  degree,  just  as  the  sailing 
of  the  slowest  tub  in  the  squadron 
regulates  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
entire  fleet.'  Would  any  professor 
teaching  a  class  try  to  equalise  the 
attainments  of  his  students  by  en- 
deavouring to  stupify  the  industri- 
ous rather  than  stimulate  the  idle  ? 
And  would  any  University  Senate, 
composed  of  rational  men,  introduce 
into  the  performance  of  an  impor- 
tant public  duty  a  principle  the 
absurdity  of  which  could  be  demon- 
strated by  the  youngest  under-gra- 
duate  ?  If  the  increased  competition 
for  d^rees  consequent  on  the  crea- 
tion of  one  National  University  were 


found  to  lower  the  standard,  it  would 
be  the  first  instance  on  record  of 
a  brisk  demand  cheapening  the 
market. 

The  objection  to  a  central  Uni- 
versity comprising  so  many  differ- 
ently constituted  colleges  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  any 
course  of  examination  suited  to  all, 
is  of  no  weight.  The  University 
has  to  examine  for  secular  degrees 
in  secular  knowledge  ;  in  other 
words,  on  those  subjects  in  which 
the  different  denominations  agree, 
and  not  on  those  in  which  they 
differ.  There  is  no  Protestant 
Mathematics  or  Chemistry  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  taught  in  a 
Catholic  college ;  and  the  advocates 
of  united  education  and  denomi- 
national education  do  not  differ  in  the 
main  as  to  the  nature  of  the  secular 
knowledge  imparted,  but  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  religious  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  desirable  to  surround 
the  student  when  acquiring  secular 
knowledge.  We  apprehend  that  a 
clear-headed  student's  conception 
of  a  theorem  in  the  Calculus  will 
be  very  much  the  same  whether  he 
acquired  it  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  or 
the  Catholic  University.  •  In  several 
instances  the  same  text-books  are 
used  in  the  different  institutions; 
and,  at  any  rate,  all  good  examiners 
now  frame  their  questions  so  as  to 
suit  any  good  text-book.  For  party 
purposes  it  does  very  well  to  point 
to  the  absurdity  of  asking  a  Pro- 
testant Fellow  of  Trinity  and  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  University  to 
sit  down  together  to  arrange  an 
examination  course  in  those  por- 
tions of  Moral  Science  and  History 
which  evoke  religious  controversy. 
They  would  have  no  necessity  and  no 
business  to  sit  down  to  arrange  any 
such  course.  No  existing  Univer- 
sity makes  a  knowledge  of  all 
religious  wars  in  history  and  all 
the  absurdities  of  mediaeval  meta- 
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physics  an  iinperatiTe  coodition  for  they  are  by  some  con^dered)  with 

obtaioing  a  nniveraity  degree ;  and  regard  to  the  goveniiag  body  and 

vhy  should  this  intolerable  idiocy  the  cooraes  of  examination,  to  show 

be  sajiposed  to  be  reserved  for  the  that  they  may  be  easily  met.     And 

new   Irish  TTniTersity  F     The   new  we    are  convinced  that  the   more 

TTnirersity  will  examine  on  those  closely    the  plui    of   settling    the 

branches     of    secnlar     knowledge  Irish  TTniversify  Question   by  the 

which  are   generally  admitted  hy  creation  of  one  central  University 

edncated  men  to  be  essential  to  a  is  examined,  the  more  odvantageons 

liberal  edacatioo,    and  denomina-  will  it  appear. 

tions    who    want    their     atndents  In  conclnsion,  we  reiterate  the 

trained  in  anything  else  can  drill  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 

and  examine  them  to  the  ntmoHt  of  bis  speech  on  the  debate   on'  Mr. 

their  bent  in  their  own  denomina-  Fawcett's  Bill  of  last  session.     We 

tional  colleges.  most    earnestly    desire    and    hope 

To  notice  in  detail,  however,  how  '  that  whatever  is  attempted  on  this 

the    new    University,    if  properly  question,  whatever  is  done,  may  be 

managed,    might    be    expected   to  conceived,  may  be  prosecuted,  and 

work,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  may  bo  carried  fo  completion,  in  a 

present  paper.      We   have  noticed  spirit   of  peace  and  of    brotherly 

the  two  inswperable  objections  (as  concord,' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOHN  STAPLBTON  was  an  old 
bachelor — a  bachelor  certainly, 
and  what  we  yonng  people  call  old, 
a  shade  perhaps  on  the  shady  side 
of  fifty.  He  did  not  look  so  very 
old ;  more  than  a  touch  of  grey  in 
his  whiskers,  and  a  bald  crown, 
still  lefb  him  a  well-preserved 
specimen  of  his  years.  He  had  been 
good-looking ;  bat  the  toils  of  yonth 
and  manhood  spent  in  making 
money  had  left  him  little  time  to 
render  his  looks  available.  His 
money  was  made,  and  ease  and 
affluence  had  found  him  for  some 
years  member  for  Kadcliffe-on-the- 
Shore,  the  owner  of  a  house  at 
Princes  Gate  and  a  charming  villa 
in  Surrey,  and  almost  alone  in  the 
world. 

He  had  only  three  relatives,  as 
far  as  he  knew.  One,  by  far 
the  most  important  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  perhaps  in  Stapleton's 
also,  was  his  nephew  Egerton  Tracy, 
commonly  called  Edgy  by  his  fami- 
liars. He  was  a  good-looking,  light- 
haired,  well-attired,  and  well-man- 
nered young  Guardsman,  and  had, 
for  the  season  which  had  just  ended, 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  part- 
ners among  the  ball-going  damsels 
of  Belgravia.  The  matrons  looked 
more  doubtfully  on  him,  for  except- 
ing his  commission  in  the  Blues, 
his  visible  means  of  subsistence  were 
not  extensive.  Subsist,  however, 
he  did,  in  a  quiet,  luxurious  style ; 
and  was  in  all  respects  such  a  man 
as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  sea- 
son on  the  sunny  side  of  St.  James's 
Street,  sauntering  down  to  the  club 
at  half-past  four. 

Stapleton  was  very  fond  of  this 
valuable  piece  of  porcelain,  or  say, 
this  hot-house  flower,  the  only  one 
which  had  ever  graced  the  substan- 
tial family  tree  of  his  house.    He 


was  the  son  of  an  earl's  youngest 
son,  who  exchanged  his  honours,  his 
good  looks,  and  his  debts,  for  Miss 
Stapleton  and  50,000^.    The  union, 
although  fEishionable,  was    not    a 
happy  one;   and  when  their  only 
child,  Egerton,  reached  twenty-one, 
he  had  lost  both  his  parents,  and 
inherited  a  very  jfractional  portion 
of  the  5o,oooZ.  In  spite  of  his  imper- 
turbable self-conceit,  Egerton  was 
good-humoured   and  kind-hearted, 
and  had  a  real  regard  for  his  uncle ; 
and  John  Stapleton,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  amount  of  compla- 
cency he  would  not  have  owned  to 
himself  when,  in  walking  down  to 
the  House  with  a  brother  member, 
he  encountered  this  ^Eishionable  ap- 
parition, and  received,  as  he  always 
did,  an  affectionate  greeting. 

Egerton  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  and  so  had  all  the  mammas 
who  allowed    him  to  waltz    with 
their  daughters,  that  old  Stapleton's 
money  was  to  come  to  him.  Indeed, 
the   expectation  was   natural,    for 
Stapleton  paid  him  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  had  him  constantly  at 
his  house.     But  shortly  before  the 
time  at  which  this  story  of  mine 
begins,  .an  event  had  occurred  which 
had  filled  the  young  Guardsman's 
heart  with  dismay.     A  young  lady 
had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  bache- 
lor establishment,  and  had  been  in- 
stalled  at  its  head.      She  was  a 
grand-niece,  the  daughter  of  a  Sta- 
pleton vaiirieny  who  had  married  a 
French  actress,  and  who  from  that 
time  forward  had  been  lost  to  sight 
at  least,  although  not  to  memory. 
The  father  was  dead,  the  mother 
had  married  again  and  gone  with  her 
husband  to  India,  and  this  young 
lady,  who  had  been  maintained  by 
her  grand-uncle  at  a  Parisian  pen- 
sionnat,   and  whose  existence  had 
been  forgotten  by  Tracy,  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  take  her  place 
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as  the  mistress  of  Jolm  Stapleton's 
house.  • 

The  third  of  Stapleton's  relatives 
was  also  a  nephew,  to  whom,  as  a  boy, 
he  had  been  very  kind;  but  the  lad 
had  a  high  spirit,  and  the  uncle  was 
rather  exacting ;  so  he  had  gone  off 
to  Australia,  and  for  ten  years  little 
or  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him. 

'  Hah !  Edgy,'  said  a  dark  coun- 
terpart of  the  Ghiardsman,  on  his 
way  down  to  Pall  Mall  on  a  bright 
fresh  July  morning  in  London, 
'*  How  went  your  Sunday  ?  Governor 
in  good  feather  ?  ' 

*  H*m  —  very  affectionate  —  but 
I  suppose  youVe  heard  ? — New  im- 
portation.' 

*  Yes,  I've  heard — lovely  appari- 
tion. Looks  ill  for  the  post  obits,  I 
fancy.' 

'  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  Charlie. 
He's  deuced  kind  to  me,  you  know, 
after  all.' 

*  What  did  he  give  you  ? ' 
'Advice,  Charlie.'     In    fact,  he 

wants  me  to  marry  the  girl.' 

*  Nice  girl  ?  ' 

*  Very  nice  girl.' 

*  Pretty  ? ' 

*  Depends  on  taste,'  saidEgerton, 
slowly.  *Blue  liquid  eyes  have 
been  rather  overdone,  you  know,  this 
season.  Hazels  decidedly  in.  But 
in  the  blue  line  these  are  very  good. 
Fine  figure.  Talks  French  like  a 
Parisian.' 

*  So  I  suppose  you  entered  for  the 
stakes.     Made  running  ?  ' 

*  An  awful  bore,  Charlie.  When 
I  thought  it  a  walk  over,  and  no 
number  up  but  my  own.  But  what 
•can  a  fellow  do  who  cannot  afford  to 
have  his  hair  cut,  and  who  has  ceased 
to  shave  from  sheer  economy  ?  ' 

'  How  did  you  get  on  ?  ' 

*  Rather  well,  I  fancy.  There 
was  another  little  girl  with  her.  No 
end  of  fun.  I  saw  her  sniggering  in 
the  corner  while  the  Ghreat  Palaver 
was  in  progress.  Thought  her  the 
more  likely  of  the  two,  I  fear,  but 
did  not  dare  to  show  it.' 

'  You   must  keep  on  the  square, 


Edgy,  to  have  a  chance.     Indiscri- 
minate attentions  won't  do.' 

*  I  am  pretty  well  trained,  as  you 
know,  Charlie.  I  know  the  weights 
to  a  feather,  and  did  my  very  best,  I 
assure  you.  Played  croquet  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  went  to  church, 
and  carried  her  prayer-book  on. 
Sunday  morning.  Gave  up  my 
afternoon  cigar  to  walk  with  her, 
and  sat  for  what  seemed  about  three 
weeks  with  the  governor  after  din- 
ner, while  we  consumed  more  claret 
than  was  good  for  me  or  him.' 

*  Was  there  anyone  else  there  ?  ' 

*  No.  They  expect  a  parson  fel- 
low this  week.  Don't  know  who  he 
is,  but  he  brings  a  letter  from  Aus- 
tralia, from  Tom  Rivers.  You  re- 
member Tom.  He  was  at  Harrow 
with  you.' 

'  Rivers  ?  I  heard  that  name  the 
other  day  somewhere.  Somethingr 
about  Stapleton,  too.  Cannot  tbink 
where  it  was.  Yes — I  remember 
him  as  a  boy.' 

*  I  never  saw  him  after  we  lefb 
Harrow,  and  he  and  my  uncle  had 
no  end  of  a  row  before  he  went  to 
Australia.' 

*  Parson  not  a  rival  ?  ' 

*  Hardly  think  so.  An  Irish  feUow, 
and  very  shy  and  awkward,  Tom 
says.' 

*  Well,  I  wish  you  luck.  But  hang- 
it.  Edgy,  if  you  are  spoons  on  the 
other  little  one,  I  will  come  down 
myself  and  pull  off  the  event.  You 
know  I  am  formidable.' 

'  Against  the  field — ^yes.  But  not 
against  the  favourite.*  And  with 
these  scraps  of  sporting  slang  they 
parted. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Our  scene  shifts  to  the  Surrey 
Downs,  somewhere  not  far  from 
Guildford ;  at  least,  along  that  line 
of  breezy  upland  and  pleasant  glade  ; 
the  elms  in  full  leaf,  the  roses  just 
coming  into  general  bloom,  and  that 
lovely  district  smiling  its  very  love- 
liest. 
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In  the  oriel  window  of  a  qnaint 
old  house,  with  gable  ends  beyond 
counting,  and  broad  lattices  with  lit- 
tle panes,  sat  two  g^ls  on  the  yerj 
daj,  and  at  the  yery  hour  of  the 
day,  which  saw  the  two  swells  meet 
in  St.  James's  Street. 

'He  is  too— too  ridiculous,'  said 
the  elder  of  the  pair.  She  was  a 
little  bnmette,  pretty,  about  twenty- 
six.  '  The  splendour  of  his  airs  of 
conquest,  and  the  intense  conde- 
scension of  his  devotion  made  me 
die  of  laughing.  I  could  hardly 
preyent  him  seeing  it.* 

'  You  behaved  very  badly,  Amy, 
with  your  perpetual  telegraphs  from 
under  your  eyelashes,  when  you 
thought  he  did  not  see.  I  believe 
it  was  all  jealousy.  Is  he  not  good- 
looking?  ' 

*  He  thinks  so,  and  he  ought  to 
know  best.  Indeed,  he  says  so 
in  every  glance  and  movement. 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
your  paragon  ? ' 

'  Amuse  myself,  I  suppose ;  and 
he  is  very  amusing.' 

'  He  might  be,  if  he  could  only 
for  one  moment  forget  that  valuable 
animal,  himself.  But  do  you  mean 
nothing  but  amusement  ?  ' 

'Ah!  I  must  decline  to  answer 
your  catechism.  Amy.  I  did  not 
much  like  it  at  Madame  Leboeuf  s ; 
and  now  I  should  be  free.' 

'  I  only  wished  to  know  whether 
he  was  appropriated;  or  whether 
trespassers  would  be  prosecuted, 
my  dear.' 

'  How  can  I  tell  what  I  mean  ? 
I  love  to  sit  at  this  window,  and 
drink  in  the  scent  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  song  of  the  birds.  To  a 
town-bred  bird  like  me,  so  long 
shut  up  in  Madame's  cage,  it  is 
absolute  delight.  And  a  Guards- 
man, good-looking  and  trying  to  be 
pleasant,  is  quite  as  great  a  novelty 
as  fresh  air  and  the  ham  of  bees. 
Why  suspect  me  of  deep  con- 
spiracies ? ' 

Caroline's  manner  was  gay,  but 
in   some   degree  forced  and   con- 


strained ;  and  she  coloured  during 
the  delivery  of  this  speech.  Her 
companion  did  not  observe,  or,  at 
least,  made  no  remark  on  her 
con^sion. 

'Well,  Caroline,  if  you  do  not 
claim  your  property,  and  take  him 
away,  some  casual  passenger  may 
purloin  him.  I  assure  you  he  was 
very  tender  to  little  me,  when  you, 
the  great  one,  were  out  of  the 
way.  More  tender  than  true,  I  am 
afraid.' 

There  was  a  spice  of  malice  in 
the  tone  of  this  remark ;  bat  Caro- 
line laughed  at  it  more  gaily  than 
she  had  done  at  her  own  excuses. 

'I  admire  his  couragS,  but  his 
masked  battery  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  deadly.  What  did 
he  say  to  you  ?  ' 

'Oh !  nothing,  I  assure  you,  which, 
might  not  be  proclaimed  from  the 
top  of  the  Monument.  He  never 
does.  But  the  way  he  said  it — the 
tone — the  look.  If  they  were  not 
irresistible  they  were  meant  to  be.. 
And  then  the  change  from  thaw  to-- 
ice  when  you  returned.' 

Caroline  smiled  a  strange  smile 
to  herself,  but  made  no  answer. 
Amy  continued — 

'  He  told  me  he  meant  to  come- 
again  on  Saturday,  as  if  he  hoped 
the  assurance  would    support  me 
during  the  week.     And  so  it  does, 
for  he  is  as  good  as  a  play ! ' 

'  When  did  grand-uncle  say  that 
Mr.  Ferrars  was  to  arrive  ?  * 

*  Before  dinner,  I  think ;  so  we 
may  as  well  get  ourselves  ready ;  it 
is  nearly  half-past  six.' 

Mr.  John  Stapleton's  crown  was 
bald,  and  his  whiskers  were  grey, 
as  I  have  said.  But  his  eyes  were 
bright,  and  his  step  firm.  The 
shrewdness  which  had  made  his 
fortune  aided  him  in  enjoying  it ; 
and  he  knew  everything  in  his 
establishment,  below  stairs  as  well 
as  above,  with  thorough  accuracy. 

He  was  a  kind  man,  though  a  trifle 
hard  and  exacting.  He  had  never 
married,  and  had  only  recently,  to 
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the  surprise  of  his  friends,  placed  a 
lady — his  grand-niece — at  the  head 
of  his  table. 

Caroline  Stapleton  was  unques- 
tionably a  very  handsome  girl,  and 
Egerton    Tracy's    description  was 
not  over-coloured.     She  had  a  tall 
imposing  figure,    regular   features, 
beautifal  hair,  and  those  liquid  blue 
eyes  of  which  the  Gaardsman  spoke. 
She  had  good  sense,  and  a  good  and 
affectionate   nature,   bat    probably 
looked  more  spirituelle  than  she  was. 
Vivacity   made   up   for   what    she 
wanted  in  wit,  and  good  health  com- 
pensated for  want  of  depth  ;  but,  to 
say  the  truth,  she  was  in  reality  a 
trifle  con^monplace.      Left  entirely 
without  a  mother's    training,    she 
was  much  the  creature  of  impulse, 
which,  however,  generally  prompted 
rightly.    Her  companion  was  a  very 
different   person.     They  had  origi- 
nally been  fellow  pupils  at  Madame 
Lebceof's  boarding-school  at  Paris, 
and  had  continued  their  friendship 
afterwards.     Amy  Roper,  however, 
had  left  some  time  before  Caroline. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man of  independent,  although  not 
affluent  fortune,  and  by  his  death 
was    now   an  heiress   on  a  small 
scale.  She  was  good-looking,  clever, 
even  crafty,   ambitious,   and   well- 
read  beyond  the  average  of  her  sex. 
But  that  her  heart  was  soft,  she 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  wo- 
man. Some  love  story  she  had  had, 
but  what  it  was  none  of  her  ac- 
quaintances knew.     When  Caroline 
returned  from  Paris  her  grand-uncle 
was  living  in  London,  attending  to 
his   Parliamentary  duties    as    the 
Liberal    member  for   Radcliffe-on- 
the- Shore.      But   Caroline,   as  the 
season  advanced,  evinced  great  im- 
patience to  leave  London  and  get  to 
the  country.     She  pleaded  her  du- 
rance in  Paris  and  her  longing  for 
fresh  air ;  and  so,  some  three  weeks 
before  we  met  her,  she  had  made  good 
her  point,  and  carried  her  friend  Amy 
Roper   in  triumph  to   Sunnington 
Lodge,    where  Mr.   Stapleton  was 


wont  to  spend  his  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  and  sometimes,  as  on  the 
occasion  we  are  about  to  recount, 
stole  a  day  or  two  more  from  his 
Parliamentary  week. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  old  gentle- 
man was  very  anxious  to  make  up 
a  match  between  Eoferton  Tracv 
and  Caroline.  Bat  whether  Caro- 
line was  so  minded  or  not  he  could 
not  say.  She  seemed  to  like  Tracy, 
and  laughed  and  flirted  merrily 
enough ;  but  the  affair  did  not  seem 
to  advance  rapidly. 

Of  Amy  Roper  Mr.  Stapleton  had 
the  highest  opinion.  Shrewd,  but 
slow  himself,  he  looked  on  with 
wonder  at  one  who  was  as  shrewd 
as  he  was,  and  into  the  bargain  as 
qaick  as  he  was  slow.  She  knew 
everything,  from  Dante  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  could  help  him  with 
a  fact  or  a  date  on  most  subjects. 

So  stood  the  household,  when, 
the  day  before  we  met  Tracy  in 
St.  James's  Street,  Mr.  Stapleton 
received  a  letter  from  his  relative 
Rivers  in  Australia,  which  was  the 
first  communication  they  had  had 
for  many  years.  It  was  short  and 
cold,  and  had  for  its  object  to  intro- 
duce the  Rev.  Mr.  Ferrars,  a  clergy- 
man of  considerable  learning,  who 
had  been  of  service  to  him  at  Mel- 
bourne. Mr.  Ferrars  had  delivered 
his  credentials,  and  the  old  man 
feeling  some  compunction  as  to  the 
way  he  had  treated  Rivers,  had 
asked  his  nephew's  friend  to  come 
down  to  Sunnington  Lodge. 

About  half-past  six  a  fly  drove  up 
to  Sunnington  Lodge,  and  the  occu- 
pant of  it  alighted.  He  was  a  tall 
broad-shouldered  man,  with  spec- 
tacles, and  jet  black  hair,  mous- 
tache, and  beard.  He  was  rather 
meanly  dressed,  and  was  ungainly 
in  his  motions,  and,  but  for  the 
beard  and  moustache,  somewhat 
suggested  the  figure  of  Dominie 
Sampson  in  *  Guy  Mannering.' 

He  strode  into  the  entrance-hall 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and 
grasped  the  extended  hand  of  Mr. 
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Stapleton  with  a  grip  like  a  vice, 
wMch  bronglit  tears  into  that  gen- 
tleman's eyes,  and  replied  to  his 
host's  welcome  in  a  very  broad  Mid- 
land Connties  dialect. 

*Yes;  I  am  all  right,  sir.  We 
took  a  terrible  sight  of  time  coming 
down  to  your  place.' 

'  Why,  do  they  travel  faster  in 
Australia?'  said  Stapleton,  good- 
naturedly. 

*  Where's  yon  man  going  with  my 
box  ? '  said  Ferrars,  pointing  to  the 
footman.  '  Those  are  my  books,  and 
I  never  lose  sight  of  them.  *  Here, 
you,  put  them  down  again.' 

*  Don't  disturb  yourself,  sir ;  they 
will  be  taken  to  your  room.' 

*  I  crave  pardon  ;  but  when  a 
man  has  had  dealings  with  niggers 
he  grows  suspicious.  I  have  never 
dealt  all  my  life  but  with  niggers, 
who  are  so  cunning  that  they  would 
steal  the  ears  off  your  head.' 

*How  did  you  leave  Tom  Rivers  ? ' 

*  Passing  bad,  sir;  passing  bad. 
He  has  broken  three  times  ;  but  we 
think  nothing  of  that  out  there.  A 
man's  credit  is  never  confirmed 
until  he  has  been  bankrupt  at  least 
once.  I  knew  a  man,  a  most  pro- 
sperous man,  sir,  who,  whenever  he 
had  a  good  clip,  went  bankrupt  to 
enjoy  it.' 

*•  But  how  did  his  creditors  like 
that?' 

'They  went  bankrupt,  too,  sir. 
So  nobody  was  the  worse.  But 
Australia  is  the  centre  of  human 
progress.  Look  at  yon  man.  He'll 
spoil  my  books.  Man,  don't  bump 
my  books  against  the  landing.' 

'Strange  company  Tom  Rivers 
mnst  keep,'  muttered  Stapleton. 
'  Come  into  the  drawing-room  until 
your  traps  are  taken  upstairs.' 

^  Man,  take  care  of  my  books,' 
roared  Ferrars,  and  followed  his 
host  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Stapleton  surveyed  him  more  at 
leisure. 

Despite  his  ungainly  ways  and 
coarse  speech,  the  man  had  some- 
how the  looks  of  a  scholar,  and  even 


of  a  gentleman.  Awkward,  ill-at- 
ease,  and  yet  self-asserting,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  higher  social  life,  but  proba- 
bly of  good  birth  and  education. 
His  bearish  ways  Stapleton  set 
down  to  his  Australian  training,  his 
anecdotes  of  which  were  amusing. 
He  spoke  but  little,  however,  and 
when  he  did  hij^  words  came  out 
helter-skelter,  as  if  chasing  each 
other,  in  trying  to  get  first. 

*  I  am  a  rough  wayftM'er,  Mr. 
Stapleton,  and  have  lived  all  my 
life  among  those  rougher  than  my- 
self. So  you  must  overlook  what 
may  seem  rude,  and  believe  I  am 
much  beholden  to  you  for  your  kind 
hospitality.' 

*We  had  better  go  and  dress, 
now,  and  perhaps  after  dinner  you 
may  be  more  disposed  to  gratify  our 
curiosity.' 

The  guest  was  shown  to  his  room. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  and  Caroline  were  in  the  library 
together. 

'Mr.  Ferrars  seems  a  very  sin- 
gular and  eccentric  person.  I  wished 
to  warn  you  beforehand,  for  you 
must  not  be  uncivil  to  him.' 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
lecture  me,  uncle.  I  never  dare 
laugh,  for  I  am  always  found  out. 
Now  Amy  laughed  at  Mr.  Tracy  all 
the  time  he  was  here,  and  I  believe 
neither  you  nor  he  ever  suspected 
her.  But  I  shall  be  very  solemn 
to  Mr.  Ferrars.  Does  he  hop,  like  a 
kangaroo  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  you  had  Amy's  prudence 
and  self-possession.  As  to  Mr. 
Tracy,  1  am  not  quite  satisfied,  I 
confess,  with  your  manners  to  him. 
I  am  afraid  he  thinks  you  flippant.' 

'  Oh !  I  assure  you,  no !  at  least 
I  hope  not,'  said  Caroline.  'But 
about  Mr.  Ferrars.  How  long  is  he 
to  stay  ?  ' 

*  I  cannot  tell  that,  but  if  he  re- 
mains here  until  Saturday,  do  you 
think  I  could  rely  on  your  playing 
hostess  with  propriety  ? ' 

'  1  will  promise  not  to  laugh  at 
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him;  but  I  won't  undertake  for 
Amy.  I  suppose  I  maj  flirt  with 
him?' 

*you  will  find  that  difficult,  I 
suspect,  but  keep  your  fascinations 
within  bounds,  for  such  an  atten- 
dant might  become  troublesome. 
Now,  one  word  more.  Edgy  Tracy 
is  coming  down  on  Saturday,  and 
brings  a  fellow-  officer  with  him. 
Captain  Strange.  You  know  what 
I  .wish  for  you  and  him.  Be  a  good 
girl  and  help  me.' 

'  If  I  could  be  sure  he  liked  me,' 
said  Caroline,  '  but  he  was  very  at- 
tentive to  Amy.' 

*  D Amy,'  said  the  exaspe- 
rated legislator.  *If  I  thought — ' 
but  what  the  contingency  was  he 
refrained  from  announcing,  and 
walked  abruptly  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  introduction  to  the  Austra- 
lian guest  passed  off  without  any 
difficulty.  Caroline,  as  she  had 
promised,  looked  portentously  grave, 
and  Amy  fixed  her  piercing  eyes 
upon  him,  as  if  to  look  him  through 
and  through.  On  his  part  he  exhi- 
bited nothing  but  unfeigned  awk- 
wardness, and  at  first  the  few  words 
he  blurted  out,  after  retreating  as  far 
as  the  furniture  would  let  him,  were 
entirely  unintelligible.  He  handed 
Caroline  to  the  dining-room  with 
a  better  grace  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and,  after  the  ice  was 
broken,  found  courage  to  talk  of 
himself  and  his  adventures. 

*  About  the  niggers,'  he  said,  in 
answer  to  some  question  of  Caro- 
line's, *  they  are  very  great  pro- 
blems. You  would  not  believe  it, 
ma'am,  but  I  was  a  schoolmaster 
among  them  for  six  months.' 

*  How  came  that  ? '  asked  Ca- 
roline. 

*  You  see,  ma'am,'  said  Ferrars, 
still  speaking  in  the  same  broad 
dialect,  *  I  was  up  country,  chaplain 
to  a  largish  settlement,  many  hun- 
dred miles  from  Melbourne.  There 
were  lots  of  niggers  in  the  bush,  but 
while  things  went  right  they  did  us 


little  damage.  But  scarlet  fever 
broke  out  among  us,  and  I  took  it 
with  the  rest,  and  was  for  long 
delirious  and  quite  unconscious. 
When  I  came  to  myself  my  first 
sensations  were  uncommonly  plea- 
sant,  ma'am. — Your  man's  off  with 
my  plate.  Man !  bring  my  plate 
back;  I  am  not  half  done  with 
my  meat.  Beg  pardon,'  continned 
he,  *  but  I  have  been  where  meat's 
scarce ;  that  makes  me  sharp. — ^As 
I  was  saying,  I  felt  very  happy. 
A  delightful  breeze  was  blowing 
round  me,  full  of  freshness  and 
fragrance.  But  on  looking  up 
my  pleasure  was  somewhat  dimi- 
sished.  I  saw  near  me,  peering 
through  the  twigs,  a  crowd  of 
copper-coloured  faces.  I  was  lying 
on  a  litter  of  leaves  and  branches, 
apparently  in  the  heart  of  the 
bush.  .When  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  faintly  said,  '*  Where  am 
I?"  the  creatures  began  an  un- 
earthly dance  around  me,  mingled 
with  whoops  and  yells.  I  was  so 
weak  that  I  did  not  greatly  care 
what  became  of  me,  and  listened  to 
their  gibberish  for  some  time.  I 
understood  what  they  said  well 
enough,  and  at  last  found  out  that 
they  were  rejoicing  over  the  pro- 
spect of  my  soon  being  fit  to  eat. 
Pleasant,  it  was;  but  I  continued 
to  assure  them  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly disagree  with  them  until  my 
skin  had  peeled  off.' 

*  Mr.  Ferrars  need  not  be  minute,' 
said  Amy.  *  Fortunately  we  know 
they  did  not  eat  him.' 

'  Beg  pardon,  ma'am; — a  drop  of 
that  fizzing  stuff,  man.  They  had 
nothing  like  this  in  the  bush.  Well, 
the  end  of  it  was,  that  it  was  agreed 
that  "  Parson  "  should  not  be  de- 
voured if  he  would  teach  the  little 
imps  to  read  white  man's  books, 
which  they  believed  to  contain  spells 
and  incantations.  I  spent  full  six 
months  with  them,  and  really  grew 
fond  of  my  task.  The  young  nig- 
gers  were  wonderfully  clever,  and 
learned  words  with  great  rapidity.' 
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'  How  did  they  feed  joxl  during 
that  time?'  said  Caroline,  mali- 
cionslj. 

'Madam,  70a  will  excuse  mj 
enlarging  on  that  subject.  I  do 
not  like  discussing  cookery,'  said 
Ferrars,  with  the  only  twinkle  of 
humour  which  had  escaped  him. 

The  dinner  proceeded  with  viva- 
city.  Ferrars  told  many  anecdotes, 
but  of  a  less  startling  kind ;  and 
Stapleton  began  to  think  that  his 
statistics  might  be  available  in  the 
House,  and  thought  of  introducing 
him  to  Lowe  and  Childers. 

When  the  girls  retired  to  the 
drawing-room  Amy  said : 

*What  do  you  think  of  "Par- 
son," Caroline?* 

*■  He  is  very  strange  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose out  there  such  persons  are 
common.' 

'  I  do  not  trust  him.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  ever  was  in  Australia 
at  all/ 

'  Oh !  I  am  quite  sure  he  was. 
You  know,  Tom  Rivers  told  ua  so 
in  his  letter,'  she  added,  a  little  less 
eagerly. 

*•  That  is  true ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  his  stories  ;  I  do  not  believe 
his  accent ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
himself.' 

*Why  are  you  so  incredulous? 
I  only  thought  him  uncouth  and 
strange.' 

'  What  first  raised  my  suspicions 
was  the  marvellous  impossibility 
of  his  adventures.  I  then  observed 
that  every  now  and  then — ^very 
seldom  I  must  admit — ^his  accent 
disappeared.  But  I  may  be  entirely 
wrong ;  do  you  watch  this  evening, 
and  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not.' 

Caroline  promised  that  she  would. 
*  I  wonder,'  said  she,  *  whether  we 
are  to  lead  this  bear  till  Saturday  ; 
he  will  be  horribly  in  our  way.' 

'  He  looks  like  a  creature  which 
could  be  tamed  and  kept  in  a  room. 
We  might  take  him  up  to  London 
and  show  him  some  of  the  sights.' 

'  I  dare  say  uncle  has  arranged 
all  that.     I  am  dying  to  see  Edgy 


Tracy  and  his  fastidious  friend 
alongside  this  man  of  the  woods^ 
I  look  forward  to  great  enjoyment 
on  Saturday.' 

If  Caroline  watched  that  evening 
she  discovered  little.  'Parson's' 
adventures  were  still  recounted,  but 
they  were  more  credible,  and  the 
Midland  Counties  accent  was  as 
strong  as  ever.  Amy  began  to 
think  her  suspicions  were  ground- 
less, and  Caroline  had  none ;  but 
Caroline  was  without  imag^ination. 

If  the  Keverend  Mr.  Ferrars  was 
an  impostor,  his  evil  star  prevailed 
when  he  came  to  a  house  where 
Amy  Boper  was.  She  was  bom 
to  be  a  female  detective,  and 
loved  to  hunt  up  a  little  mystery. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  she 
would  have  had  grave  doubts  had 
she  known  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman had  a  habit  of  going  out 
before  five  in  the  morning,  and  that 
he  asked  leave  of  his  host  to  do  so, 
as  essential  to  his  health.  He  did 
go  out  next  morning  at  half-past 
&ur,  and  took  his  way  quietly  down 
the  approach,  until  he  reached 
the  house  of  Mr.  Stapleton's  farm 
steward.  Arrived  there,  he  stopped 
at  the  window-sill,  and,  Blondel- 
like,  whistled.  It  was  but  the  first 
bar  of  a  ballad  tune,  and  he  whistled 
it  again  and  again. 

'  Good  alive  !  what's  that  P '  said 
Dick  Carter,  the  steward,  starting 
up  in  bed  beside  his  spouse;  and 
then,  to  her  intense  wonder,  he 
also,  barely  awake,  began  to  whistle 
what  seemed  the  second  bar  of 
the  melody.  He,  too,  whistled  it 
over  and  over  again.  That  per- 
formance done,  he  darted  out  of  bed, 
hurried  on  his  clothes,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house  without  saying  a 
word.  He  met  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Ferrars  coming  round  an  angle  of 
the  house,  and  stopped  when  he 
saw  him. 

*Was  it  you,  sir,  as  whistled?' 
he  said,  with  some  disappointment 
in  his  face. 

*  Ay.      Tom  Rivers  taught  me,. 
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and  told  me  you  would  be  my  friend 
if  I  needed  one.* 

'  Bless  his  heart ;  he  knew  that 
well.  But  Lord  save  you,  sir,  when 
I  woke  enow  I  thought  as  Master 
Tom  had  come  back.' 

*  Man,  yod're  off  wi'  my  bag !  * 
said  Ferrars,  in  a  broad  accent. 

Dick  Carter  started;  and  after 
gazing  into  the  face  of  the  Austra- 
lian for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  grasped 
him  eagerly  by  both  hands.  What 
passed  between  them  afterwards 
would  be  entirely  unintelligible  to 
my  readers,  as  it  consisted  of  certain 
conyersational  phrases  which  meant 
anything  but  what  they  expressed. 

When  Dick  Carter  returned  to 
his  dormitory,  he  told  his  astonished 
spouse  that  the  parson  chap  had 
been  making  him  split  his  sides  with 
stories  of  Master  Tom ;  but  for  his 
part  he  thought  it  would  be  de* 
center  if  he  had  not  disturbed 
people  in  their  beds  with  such  stuff. 

Mr.  Ferrars  declined  to  stay  at 
Sunningham,  but  agreed  to  join  the 
ladies  at  Victoria  Station  on  Friday, 
on  a  sight-seeing  ramble,  and  to  re- 
turn on  Saturday  with  the  Guards- 
men. Caroline  and  Amy  accord- 
ingly came  up  on  Friday  morning, 
and  met  the  Australian  parson,  who 
insisted  on  going  with  them  to  the 
Park  to  look  at  the  equestrians. 
Amy  was  resolved  she  would  not 
exhibit  with  a  mountebank  in  that 
place,  and  arranged  to  meet  them 
at  Westerton's  Library  at  half-past 
twelve.  Caroline  and  Ferrars  went 
on  their  way,  the  lady  making  fur- 
tive mouths  at  her  recusant  com- 
panion, and  looking  as  if  she 
wished  it  were  over.  They  returned, 
however,  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
after  a  goodly  round  of  London 
lions,  parted  with  their  escort  at 
the  station  at  half-past  five.  It  may 
be  thought  that  I  am  needlessly 
minute,  or  that  I  am  stupidly  brief. 
But  I  am  neither :  a  good  historian 
should  be  at  once  accurate  and  con- 
cise. 


'Caroline,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  You  have  been  strangely 
absent  all  day,'  said  Amy,  when  they 
were  fairly  in  the  train. 

^  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  same 
question.  Amy.  Have  Edgy's  ten- 
der looks  been  too  much  for  you  ? ' 

'  I  fear  they  were  sadly  thrown 
away,'  said  Amy,  not,  however, 
without  some  embarrassment.  '  Se- 
riously, my  dear,  I  wish  there  were 
no  men  in  the  •  world,  or  that  we 
had  been  given  the  privilege  of 
thinking  less  about  them.' 

'  As  long  as  they  think  so  much 
about  thetnselves,  it  would  make 
little  difference  to  Edgy  or  his 
friend  Captain  Strange.  Do  yea 
know  anything  of  him  ? ' 

*  Charles  Strange/  said  Amy 
mechanically ;  *  yes,  I  have  met 
him.' 

But  Caroline  did  not  see  that  her 
friend  had  grown  ashy  pale,  and 
before  her  next  question  she  had 
recovered  her  composure. 

*  Is  he  nice  ?  ' 

'He  is  Edgy  in  mourning — ^a 
black  double  of  him,  otherwise 
identical  in  speech,  look,  thonght, 
and  habit.  But  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  he  who  was  coming.' 

'I  thought  I  had  told  you.  I 
hope  "  Parson  "  won't  quarrel  with 
them.* 

*  Carry !  I  have  something  I 
should  like  to  tell  you.  No,  I  need 
not,  it  was  a  mistake  :  nothing.* 

And  Carry  did  pot  seem  as 
anxious  for  her  confidence  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  before 
they  reached  Sunningham  each 
understood  the  other  better  than 
they  did  when  they  started;  if 
each  still  retained  something  '  they 
scarce  would  tell  to  any.' 

*  You're  Mr.  Egerton  Tracy,  if  I 
am  not  deceived,'  said  a  voice  on 
the  Victoria  platform,  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  'Bound'for  Sunningham? 
Ferrars — Parson  Ferrars^— at  ybur 
service.* 
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'  £h  !  Yes.  Glad  to  make  joar 
acqnamtance,  Mr.  Feri'ars.  Heard  of 
jou  from  Tom  Rivers.    Tom  well  ?* 

*  Blooming  in  health,  sir,  when  I 
saw  him  last,  but  much  out  at 
elbows.* 

'  That*s  what  I  am,  what  we  all 
are;  ain*t  we,  Charles?  Mr.  Fer- 
rars ^Captain  Strange.  Blest  if  I 
don*t  think  that  the  more  a  fellow 
has  the  less  he  has  to  spend.' 

'  I  don*t  think  that  was  Tom 
Rivers'  complaint.  It  was  having 
nothing  to  get  which  troubled  him.' 

'  I  am  little  better,  even  in  that 
line.  Come  into  the  carriage  and 
tell  me  what  kind  of  fellow  Tom  is 
now.  He  used  to  be  rather  a  good 
sort.  This  way  * '  Parson  * ' :  beg  par- 
don, Mr.  Ferrars.' 

*  No  offence,  sir ;  the  niggers 
never  call  me  anything  else.  But 
I  always  go  second  class.' 

'  Second  class  I  Very  sorry,  "  Par- 
son," but  I  could  not.' 

'  Second  class ! '  said  Strange — 
*  quite  a  new  idea.' 

*  Charlie,  suppose  we  go  second 
class  with  Mr.  Ferrars,  for  a  lark.' 

^  Come  along,'  said  Charley ;  and 
in  they  went. 

•Beg"  pardon,  trouble  you  not  to 
smoke,'  said  Ferrars,  as  Strange 
produced  his  pipe.  ^  It  has  an  un- 
pleasant effect  on  me  ever  since  the 
fever.' 

*  Why  I  thought  every  one  smoked 
in  the  bush.' 

'  Smoke  I  I  should  think  so.  I 
did  little  else,  when  I  was  not  chas- 
tisii^  young  niggers.' 

'  Why  do  you  object  to  it,  then,' 
said  Strange,  testily. 

'  I  do  not  object  to  it ;  but  as 
I  always  get  violent  under  it 
I  thought  perhaps  you  might — 
That  is  all.     Head  not  strong  yet.' 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each 
other,  but  Strange  stowed  away  his 
pipe.  '  Parson '  was  decidedly  un- 
pleasant, and  very  powerful  besides. 

'  Plenty  room  here,'  said  Ferrars, 
to  a  dowdy-looking  woman  with  two 
objectionable  children. 


*  Don't  come  in  here,  the  carriage 
is  full,'  said  Strange. 

*  Never  mind,  woman  —  come 
along.  Give  me  the  brat ;  I  am  ac- 
customed to  them.  Room  ? — plenty 
of  it.  Yes,  little  man,  you  shall  sit 
on  my  knee,  and  your  brother 
on  that  gentleman's,'  pointing  to 
Strange. 

There  had  been  two  persons  in 
the  carriage  before.  The  lady  was 
somewhat  plump ;  the  children  not 
particularly  clean,  and  each  carried 
a  bit  of  half-consumed  gingerbread, 
Tracy's  eyes  sparkled  with  fun  and 
malice  when  he  saw  the  second 
child  meditating  an  ascent  on 
Strange' s  knee.  With  infantine 
instinct  he  saw  it  would  not  be 
safe;  but  he  continued  to  play 
round  the  brink  of  the  abyss  to  the 
Guardsman's  dread  and  rage  during 
all  the  journey.  In  such  circum- 
stances conversation  was  hardly 
possible ;  Strange's  wrath  and  dis- 
gust were  unspeakable,  and  Tracy, 
although  much  amused  with  his 
comrade's  discomfiture,  and  rather 
attracted  by  the  stranger,  did  not 
renew  his  attentions  until  Sunning- 
ham  was  reached.  The  interval 
was  spent  by  Ferrars'  talking  in- 
cessantly to  his  urchin,  in  a  jargon 
which,  as  far  as  being  intelligible 
was  concerned,  might  well  have 
been  addressed  to  the  niggers  of 
whom  he  spoke  so  much. 

Captain  Strange  retained  his 
loftiness  and  his  sulkiness.  When 
they  arrived  at  Sunningham  Caro- 
line and  Amy  were  on  the  lawn, 
having  tea  under  the  trees.  Caroline 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  Cap- 
tain Strange  had  just  gone  through 
his  introduction,  when  his  eye  caught 
Amy,  who  also  came  forward  to 
greet  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
Surprise  would  faintly  express  the 
effect  her  presence  seemed  to  have 
on  him.  His  swarthy  face  grew 
pallid,  his  utterance  thick,  and  his 
self-possession  for  the  moment 
seemed  entirely  to  desert  him.  Amy 
on  her  part  appeared  quite  at  her 
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ease,  and  reminded  him,  perhaps  a 
little  volubly,  of  the  last  time  they 
had  met.  He  answered  by  inarticu- 
late interjections,  and  at  last  suffi- 
ciently rallied  to  address  his  con- 
versation to  Caroline. 

Tracy,  never  very  observant,  was 
admiring  Amy.  and  not  looking  at 
his  friend,  and  took  the  opportunity 
with  alacrity  of  speaking  to  her. 
Ferrars  hang  off  in  the  background, 
and  after  looking  on  with  a  sardonic 
expression  for  a  few  minutes,  re- 
treated into  the  house.  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  joined  them  soon  after. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  Edgy  ?  Very 
glad  to  see  yoo.  Captain  Strange. 
It  is  kind  of  you  to  come  down 
on  such  short  notice.  You  have 
been  introduced  to  Caroline  and 
Amy?' 

*  Captain  Strange  and  I  have  met 
before,*  said  Amy's  clear,  quiet 
voice,  while  Strange  was  huskily 
trying  to  say  the  same  thing. 

'You  did  not  tell  me  that,'  said 
Stapleton,  looking  hurriedly  from 
her  to  the  other.  He  saw  there  was 
something  cloudy  on  his  brow. 

*  Did  1  not  ?*  said  Amy.  *  Indeed 
I  hardly  could,  for  I  did  not  know 
we  were  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  company.  It  is  some  years 
since  we  met.' 

*  You  will  find  him  not  less  agree- 
able than  he  used  to  be,  then,  I  am 
sure.  Where  is  Ferrars,  Edgy? 
Have  you  quarrelled  with  him  and 
his  niggers  ?' 

*  Eccentric  traveller,'  said  Edgy. 
'  Sharp  wits  enough.  Scored  one 
off  Strange  there  uncommon  well. 
He  beguUed  us  into  a  low  sort  of 
carriage,  and  made  a  fat  woman 
and  two  children  oppress  us.  I 
hardly  thought  Charlie  would  have 
lived  through  it.' 

'  He  is  a  sensible  man,  however, 
in  spite  of  his  odd  ways.  1  trust 
you  were  civil  to  him.** 

'  I  paid  him  the  highest  deference. 
A  man  who  could  make  Charlie 
nurse  an  untidy  young  darling, 
profusely   embellished  with  ginger- 


bread, deserves  any  respect  I  can 
show  him.' 

Mr.  Stapleton  laughed,  and  Caro- 
line's eyes  sparkled  with  amuse- 
ment, as  she  asked  Strange  if  it  was 
an  interesting  child. 

*Aw — didn't  nurse  it — Edgy's 
joke — dirtiest  little  brat  I  ever 
saw  ! '  growled  he.  His  loftiness 
had  been  meeting  with  rude  shocks 
all  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  con- 
scious he  had  not  kept  up  his  part 
as  a  Guardsman  should. 

My  tale,  however,  lags.  I  have 
now  all  my  dramatis  personcB  on 
the  stage.  The  question  is  how  to 
get  them  off.  And  they  went  off 
as  follows : — 

Strange  was  not  happy.  Caro- 
line had  a  mocking  smile  on  her 
face  which  he  could  not  quite  read; 
and  Amy  seemed  as  much  deter- 
mined to  be  attentive  to  Tracy  as 
Tracy  was  to  be  attentive  to  her. 
It  would  have  been  amusing  to  a 
bystander  to  mark  the  sublime 
magnificence  of  Tracy's  demeanour 
in  file  quarter  where  he  might  com- 
mit himself,  as  contrasted  with  his 
good-humoured  ease  in  the  quarter 
in  which  that  was  not  expected. 
He  went  a  little  faster,  however, 
than  Stapleton  quite  liked;  and 
I  presume  it  was  his  neglect  of 
Caroline  which  brought  that  dis- 
satisfied expression  into  his  ruddy 
face,  as  he  looked  through  the 
folding  doors,  and  heard  the  merry 
peals  which  came  from  the  inner 
room.  Caroline  was  very  friendly 
to  Captain  Strange  ;  but  the  latter 
was  manifestly  uncomfortable,  and 
not  at  all  a  conquering  hero.  He 
made  more  than  one  effort  to  break 
up  the  duetj  and  to  speak  to  Amy 
alone ;  but  she  outmanoeuvred  him 
at  every  turn.  The  Australian  and 
Stapleton  kept  up  statistics  till  a 
late  hour,  and  when  at  last  candles 
were  lighted,  Strange  stalked  ma^ 
jcstically  to  his  den.  Neither  was 
the  elderly  master  of  the  house  alto- 
gether content  with  the  evening's 
performance. 
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Thej  had  a  mile  or  so  to  walk  to 
church  next  morning,  and  they 
paired  off  by  Staplefcon  and  Ferrars 
^ing  in  advance — then  Caroline 
and  Tracy — then  Amy  and  Strange. 
The  conversation  of  the  last  pair, 
who  fell  behind,  will  disclose  some- 
thing of  their  relations. 

'  1  am  80  glad  to  have  this  chance 
of  having  a  word  with  yon,  Miss 
Roper.' 

Amy  was  silent. 

*  I  was  not  so  mnch  to  blame  in 
those  old  days  as  yon  thonght.' 

*  I  am  glad  for  yonr  sake  that 
you  were  not,*  said  Amy ;  *  bnt  all 
that  is  over  now,  and  had  best  be 
forgotten.' 

'  Yon  cannot  imagine  how  I  was 
persecnted.  I  was  a  fool  to  listen 
to  them.' 

*'  No,  Captain  Strange,  I  was  the 
fool.     I  believe  I  am  wiser  now.' 

'  I  wish  yon  would  not  speak  in 
that  cold  tone.  I  never  cared  for 
anyone  as  I  did  for  yon,  and  never 
shall.' 

'  I  quite  believe  what  you  say.' 

^Then  why  be  so  constrained 
with  me.' 

'  Because,  by  your  own  admis- 
sion, I  knew  the  best  yonr  affection 
was  capable  of,  and  how  far  it 
went.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  let  me  explain. 
Amy.     Things  might  still  be  well.' 

*Call  me  Miss  Roper,  please. 
Things  are  very  well  as  they  are, 
without  any  more  explanation.  It 
can  do  no  good.  There  is  nothing 
to  explain ;  I  understood  what  you 
did  and  why  you  did  it,  and  have 
no  wish  it  should  have  been  other- 
wise.' 

^Have  you,  then,  ceased  to  care 
for  me  ?  * 

*  Entirely.  The  man  I  did  care 
for  never  existed  but  in  my  own 
silly  imagination.' 

*  You  are  very  bitter  and  un- 
kind,' said  Strange,  whose  hasty 
temper  was  giving  way,  as  he 
evinced  by  decapitating  sundry 
field  flowers  with  his  cane. 


'I  am  not  unkind,  Captain 
Strange,'  said  Amy,  placing  her 
hand  gently  on  his  arm.  *What 
we  were  once  makes  •me  always 
think  gently  of  you,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  pain  you.  But  what  I 
say  is  merely  truth,  and  I  should 
do  wrong  to  conceal  it.' 

'  You  are  all  so  fickle,'  said  he, 
bitterly.  *  I  suppose  you  like  Tracy 
better  ? ' 

'Nay;  now  you  are  unjust,  and 
I  had  better  speak  once  for  all. 
You  did  me  a  great  injury,  though 
I  feel  no  resentment  to  you.  In 
those  days  you  raised  me,  a  very 
inexperienced  girl,  to  a  height  of 
pride  and  pleasure  my  head  and  my 
heart  were  equally  unable  to  stand. 
I  believed  that  your  advantages  of 
person  and  address  were  the  signs 
of  nobility  and  manliness  of  soul. 
I  gave  you  all  the  freshness  of  my 
first  love,  and  with  it  all  the  purer 
and  higher  joy  of  my  life.  Then 
you  flung  it  away — flung  it  to  the 
roadside,  where  it  might  have 
withered,  and  did  wither — die.  I 
thought  you  were  infinitely  above 
me.  I  now  know  you  were  far  below 
me ;  for  I  have  learned  in  a  very 
bitter  school  that  truth,  courage, 
and  honesty  alone  can  elevate.  But 
men  like  you  do  not  know  what  a 
woman's  nature  is  composed  of. 
I  could  no  more  bring  back  my  old 
feelings  and  dreams  than  the  flowers 
of  that  wretched  summer  evening 
when  I  read,  under  your  hand,  my 
first  worldly  lesson.' 

She  spoke  quietly,  almost  ab- 
stractedly, yet  so  firmly  that  Strange 
could  not  answer.  He  was  agitated 
and  affected. 

'  I  had  no  wish  to  pain  you.  Bat 
next  time  a  woman  gives  you  her 
heart,  treasure  it.  Mine  is  no 
longer  yours,  nor  ever  cAn  be.' 

She  quickened  her  steps  as  she 
spoke,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
party  at  the  church  door.  If 
Strange  could  have  decently  de- 
parted, he  would.  He  was  boiling 
over    with    contending     emotions, 
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among  Tvhicli  wonnded  self-love, 
remorse,  and  temper  made  an  un- 
pleasant compound. 

The  parts  were  difTerentlj  cast  on 
their  way  home.  Tracy  joined  Amy 
— Ferrars  and  Caroline  walked  to- 
gether, and  Mr.  Stapleton  and 
Strange  brought  up  the  rear — the 
latter  looking  wrathfully  ahead  at 
his  friend  and  his  old  flame.  It  is 
surprising  how  we  value  a  prize 
which  we  have  lost,  but  might  have 
won.  At  that  moment  he  thought 
he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
her  bskck,  and  inwardly  chafed  at 
the  notion  that  his  friend  had  sup- 
planted him. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  was  wandering  round  his  shrub- 
beries in  search  of  Amy,  in  the  full 
belief  that  Tracy  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  the  irrevocable 
word,  he  suddenly  came  on  a  sight 
which  turned  him  to  stone. 

There,  in  a  secluded  nook,  out  of 
the  ordinary  paths,  were  two  figures 
sitting  on  a  log  of  wood — each  with 
an  arm  round  the  other.  One  was 
Caroline  ;  the  other  was  not  Tracy, 
but — oh  !  impudence  and  villany— 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ferrars  from  the  Aus- 
tralian bush ! 

For  a  moment  he  stood  transfixed, 
and  then,  collecting  all  his  wrath 
and  energies  into  his  lungs,  he 
shouted — 

*  Caroline  ! ' 

The  pair  started  up,  and  the  lady 
gave  no  time  for  parley,  for  she  fled 
as  if  a  tiger  had  pursued  her. 

The  *  Parson,'  it  must  be  owned, 
looked  rather  foolish ;  but  he  man- 
fully faced  the  coming  storm. 

'  Mr.  Ferrars,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  extraordinary  and  dis- 
gracefal  conduct  ? ' 

*  Don't  speak  so  loud,  man.  I 
can  scarcely  hear  you  with  that  din.' 

*  What  were  you  about  with  my 
niece,  sir  ? ' 

*  I  was  holding  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  the  lady,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  respect.' 

'Interesting!  I  don't  doubt.  She 


has  disgraced  herself.  You  may 
marry  her  now,  or  anybody  may ; 
but  she  shall  never  stay  a  day  in 
this  house.  And  I  hope  you  wiU 
leave  it  as  soon  as  you  find  it  con- 
venient.' 

*I  do  not  mean  to  marry  her, 
Mr.  Stapleton,  for  I  am  a  married 
onan.' 

*  You  villain ! ' 

'  And  I  shall  go  and  pack  up  my 
things  immediately.  It's  a  mercy 
I  did  not  unpack  my  books.' 

So  saying,  'Parson '  also  vanished, 
leaving  his  host  bewildered  and 
furious.  The  latter  immediately 
went  in  search  of  Amy,  to  take 
counsel  with  her  as  to  this  most 
untoward  afiair. 

After  some  time  he  heard  high 
voices  in  the  distance,  and  turning 
round  a  comer  he  saw  Amy  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and  Tracy  and  lus 
friend  in  a  high  and  hot  altercation. 

*  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is 
all  this  ?  '  said  the  discomfited  man. 
*  Amy,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  are  you  quarrelling  about, 
gentlemen  ? ' 

Both  looked  foolish  and  sulky, 
and  Amy  stole  to  Mr.  Stapleton's 
side,  and  took  hold  of  his  arm,  as 
if  for  protection.  But  before  she 
could  speak  two  other  characters 
appeared  on  the  stage — Caroline 
and  a  companion. 

He  was  notxmlike  *  Parson  ;'  only 
he  stood  upright,  over  six  foot  high. 
Auburn  crisp  short  hair  appeared 
instead  of  raven  locks,  and  a  comely 
light  moustache  in  place  of  his 
black  beard.  The  spectacles  were 
discarded.     Stapleton  stared. 

*The  "Parson"  has  gone,  Mr. 
Stapleton,  as  you  wished ;  but  has 
left  Tom  Rivers  in  his  stead,  who 
now  brings  you  his  wife — for  your 
blessing — ' 

I  shall  not  set  down  here  the 
highly  reprehensible  explosion  which 
burst  from  Staple  ton's  lips. 

*  Indeed,  uncle,  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  us.  I — I — knew  him  in  Paris 
— and — we  were  married  yesterday.* 
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*  Indeed,  Mr.  Stapleton,  we  have 
been  very  foolisli ;  and  if  I  had 
known  before  the  kindness  of  your 
feelings  to  yonr  old  friend,  our  folly 
might  have  been  spared.  But  she 
was  determined  not  to  marry  me 
excepting  at  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover 
Square ;  and  so  we  were — banns 
proclaimed,  and  everything  com- 
plete.' 

'Banns  proclaimed  when  I  was 
safe  here !  Oh,  you  monkey,  you  ! 
but  jou  are  under  age,  thank  hea- 
ven— ' 

*Yes;  but  as  her  mother  gave 
her  away,  I  believe  the  knot  was 
very  firmly  tied ;  and  whatever 
"  Parson  "  may  say,  Tom  Rivers  is  a 
very  prosperous  man,  and  besides 
his  blessing,  wishes  nothing  from 
his  and  his  wife's  uncle — ' 

'  WeU,'  said  Stapleton,  '  that  is 
fortunate,  for  you  are  not  likely  to 
get  much.  Here  is  a  lady  on  my 
arm  who  this  morning  promised 
to  share  her  lot  with  an  old 
man,  and  who  has  made  him,  as 
I  know  she  will  make  him,  as 
happy  as  you  pretend  to  be.'  And 
without  more  ado,  he  took  Amy 
in  Ills  arms  and  kissed  her  then 
and  there. 

The  two  Guardsmen  stared  at 
each  other.  Strange  looked  as 
black  as  night,  but  Tracy  rung  out 
a  merry  peal. 

*  'Pon  honour,  a  most  affecting 
incident.  Tom  Rivers,  I  congratu- 
late you.  A  deuced  nice  girl — if 
she  will  let  me  say  so-^and  one 
whose  humble  servant  I  shall  rejoice 
to  be.  Though,  we  did  not  hit  it 
ofif.  As  to  you,  old  fellow,  and 
revered  relative,  may  your  shadow 
never  be  less — as  it  is  not  likely  to 
be.  I  ought  to  owe  you  a  grudge, 
but  I   cannot  find  it  in  my  heart. 


So  I  wish  you  all  joy,  and  long  life 
with  it.' 

*  Caroline,'  said  Amy,  *  I  should 
have  told  you  of  this  before  ;  but  I 
have  had  no  secrets  from  this  good 
man,  excepting  a  name.  I  knew 
yesterday  that  I  could  give  him  a 
true  he^,  and  he  has  it.' 

*I  told  him,'  said  Amy  after- 
wards,  '  that  my  young  love  was 
dead  ;  but  many  bright  things  may 
survive  that  ftineral.' 

*  Pray  pardon  my  assumed  boor- 
ishness,'  said  Rivers.  *  I  could  not 
resist  rhyming  over  a  kind  of 
phrase  Dick  Carter  and  I  once 
heard  from  a  Scotchman  at  Man- 
chester. But  none  of  your  men 
remembered  it  except  Dick  himself.' 

*.  Tom  Rivers,  you  have  paid  me 
back  fairly.  I  always  liked  you, 
and  I  hope  Caroline  will  make  you 
happy.  When  did  her  mother  come 
home  ? ' 

'  A  fortnight  ago,  uncle ;  and  she 
wants  very  much  to  come  and 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  her 
child.' 

*I  shall  be  charmed.  Don't  be 
down-hearted,  Edgy.  You  will  not 
be  the  worse  for  my  happiness, 
although  Tom  Rivers  has  stolen  a 
march  on  you.' 

Exeunt  the  lovers.  Matient  the 
Guardsmen. 

*  H'm— ' 

'  Humph—' 

*A»  awful  jolly  soil  to  me, 
CharHe.' 

*  Ugh ! ' 

*  And  you  were  sweet  on  the  little 
one  !     Sold  too  ! ' 

*  Stuff"!'    • 

*What  a  widow  she  will  be! 
But  don't  look  like  a  demon.  We 
both  have  been  fairly  out-generalled 
by — Perfidious  Woman.' 
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1VIE  ideas  entertained  by  the 
non-scientific  pnblic  respecting 
tiie  extent  and  natnre  of  the  re- 
searches made  by  astronomers  into 
the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  singalarly  in- 
accurate. Many  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  astronomer  knows 
the  distances  of  at  least  those  stars 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  they  hear  with  surprise  that 
there  are  not  six  stars  of  the 
millions  which  astronomy  really 
has  to  deal  with  whose  distances 
can  be  regarded  as  even  approxi- 
mately determined.  It  is  common- 
ly supposed,  again,  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  celestial  sphere  has 
been  so  surveyed  with  powerful 
telescopes  that  astronomers  know 
according  to  what  laws  the  stars 
are  distributed  over  the  heavens. 
Few,  indeed,  even  among  those  who 
may  be  called  students  of  astronomy 
fire  aware  how  very  far  this  idea  is 
from  the  truth.  We  hear  so  often  of 
the  star-gaugings  of  the  Herschels, 
and  the  results  inferred  from  those 
star-gaugings  are  so  confidently  in- 
sisted upon  in  our  text-books  of 
astronomy,  that  when  the  actual 
extent  of  the  Herschelian  gatges 
is  mentioned,  the  student  is  apt,  in 
his  sense  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  undervalue  the  labours  of 
the  Herschels  as  unduly  as  he  had 
before  exaggerated  their  extent  and 
importance.  Yet  another  mistake 
is  commonly  made.  The  range  of 
the  telescopes  employed  by  astrono- 
mers is  compared  with  the  range  of 
unaided  vision,  and  men  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  astronomer  obtains 
the  same  insight  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  heavens  as  though  his 
powers  of  vision  were  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  fact  is  for- 
gotten that  the  telescope  can  only 


show  the  astronomer  a  minute 
portion  of  the  heavens  at  a  single 
view;  that  the  information  it  is 
capable  of  supplying  is  in  a  sense 
piecemeal;  and  that  the  real  les- 
sons taught  by  the  telescope,  so  &r 
as  the  distribution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  concerned,  can  only  be 
learned  by  combining  together  a 
number  of  large-scale  views  of 
separate  portions  of  the  heavens, 
into  a  single  comparatively  small- 
scale  picture.  It  is  not  known  that 
our  materials  for  this  work  are  for 
the  most  part  incomplete,  and  that 
in  those  few  instances  where  we 
have  complete  materials  little  has 
been  done  to  utilise  them. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  con- 
sider, briefly,  the  extent  of  the 
researches  hitherto  made  into 
the  subject  of  the  constitution  of 
the  star-depths ;  and  then  to 
describe  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  seem  deducible  from  an 
inquiry  I  have  recently  instituted, 
with  the  object  of  presenting  in  a 
single  picture  the  results  of  one  of 
the  noblest  series  of  labours  yet 
undertaken  by  astronomers :  Arge- 
lander*s  complete  survey  of  the 
northern  heavens  with  a  telescope 
showing  stars  down  to  the  tenth 
magnitude.  Setting  aside  surveys 
limited  to  small  regions  of  the 
heavens,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
only  observational  labours  yet  di- 
rected to  the  solution  of  the  noblest 
physical  problem  man  can  study,  are 
the  star-gaugings  of  the  Herschels. 
These  star-gaugings  constitute  in 
reality  but  a  minute  proportion  of 
the  work  achieved  by  these  great 
astronomers.  Yet,  we  may  justly 
say,  with  Struve,  that  not  one  oif 
the  feats  undertaken  by  the  Her- 
schels surpassed  in  daring  that  of 
attempting  to  gauge  the  star-depths 
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with  a  telescope  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
aperture.  K  an  astronomer  d evo ted 
idl  his  observing  honrs  to  such 
work,  he  would  need,  on  a  moderate 
computation,  full  80  years  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  heavens.* 
It  is,  therefore,  with  no  thought  of 
undervaluing  the  credit  due  to  the 
Herschels  for  their  star-gaugings, 
but  solely  because  it  is  important 
that  trae  ideas  should  be  held  on 
the  subject,  that  I  now  refer  to  the 
relatively  small  extent  of  the 
heavens  actually  included  in  their 
survey. 

Sir  William  Herschel  published, 
in  1785,  the  results  of  no  less  than 
3,400  star-gauges.  Each  star-gauge 
gave  the  number  of  stars  visible 
in  the  field  of  view  of  Herschel's 
telescope, — this  field  being  equal  in 
extent  to  almost  exactly  one-fourth 
of  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the 
moon's  disc ;  and  in  the  course  of 
these  surveys, — setting  aside  rough 
estimates  on  which  Herschel  himself 
laid  no  stress, — about  90,000  stars 
were  counted. 

At  first  sight  we  seem  to  have 
here  a  widely  extended  survey. 
The  portion  of  the  heavens  actual- 
ly gauged  was  equal  to  an  extent 
which  it  would  require  800  moons 
to  cover ;  and  thirty  times  as  many 
stars  as  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  in  the  darkest  and  clearest 
night  were  actually  counted.  But 
when  we  leave  the  region  of 
ordinary  notions — whether  as  re- 
spects the  moon's  apparent  size  or 
the  multitude  of  the  stars — and 
enter  into  the  real  particulars,  the 
startling  nature  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  extent  of  the  heavens 
and  the  portion  surveyed  by  Her- 
schel is  at  once  recognised.  It  is 
calculable  that  each  field  of  view 
surveyed  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
amounted  10  but  the  832,979th  part 


of  the  celestial  sphere.  So  that, 
in  fact,  he  had  gauged  but  about  the 
250th  part  of  the  area  of  the  heavens. 
To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  minute- 
ness of  this  proportion,  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  heavens  is  represented  by 
an  ordinary  chess-board  ;  then  the 
combined  extent  of  all  the  gauge- 
fields  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
would  amount  to  barely  the  fourth 
part  of  one  of  the  black  or  white 
squares  of  such  a  board. 

But  even  this  illustration  affords 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  actual 
and  admitted  incompleteness  of 
Herschel's  table  of  star-gauges. 
One  must  turn  to  the  table  itself,  to 
recognise  at  once  the  limited  area 
of  the  field  Herschel  surveyed,  and 
the  difficult  conditions  under  which 
such  surveys  are  conducted  by  the 
astronomer.  The  great  object  Her- 
schel had  in  view  was,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relative  number  of 
stars  visible  in  different  directions  ; 
and  it  was  obviously  essential  to 
his  purpose  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  gauges  were  made  should 
be  as  nearly  constant  as  possible. 
Tet  we  find  that  he  notes  opposite 
hundreds  of  his  gauge-fields,  that 
the  observation  was  marred  either 
by  haze,  or  moonlight,  or  twilight, 
or  even  by  strong  daylight,  or  by 
the  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or, 
lastly,  by  the  low  position  of  the 
gauged  region. 

As  regards  the  number  of  stars 
counted  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  we 
may  recall  to  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  computation,  the  Milky 
Way  probably  contains  18,000,000 
stars  visible  in  the  1 8-inch  telescope 
he  employed;  while  the  indefati- 
gable Struve  considers  that  probably 
there  are  more  than  20,000,000 
such  stars  in  the  whole  heavens. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  90,000  stars 


* '  Supposons  que  ToQ  puisse  faire,  pendant  xoo  nriits  de  Tann^e,  chaque  nait  100 
j&uges,  et  il  ne  faadra  pas  moins  de  83  ans  pour  le  jaugeage  da  ciel  entier.  £n  effet, 
lee  3400  janges  de  Herschel  forment  un  de  ses  travaux  les  plus  hardis.'  Struve's  Etudes 
d'JMtronomie  steUaire^  note  74. 
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acioally  counted  are  relatively  few, 
lioweyer  large  the  number  may 
seem  by  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye. 

As  respects  Sir  John  Herschers 
labours  in  the  same  field,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  note  that  they  were 
less  extensive  than  his  father's;  the 
number  of  gauges  amounting  to 
2,300,  and  the  number  of  stars 
actually  counted  amounting  to  about 
70,000. 

In  all,  the  star-gauges  of  the 
Herschels  extended  over  the  1 50th 
part  of  the  heavens,  and  included 
1 60,000  stars  actually  counted .  Let 
me  repeat  that  I  am  far  from  de- 
siring to  undervalue  these  labours. 
The  very  fact  that,  among  all  the 
hundreds  of  astronomers  who  have 
studied  the  heavens  with  powerful 
telescopes,  not  one  has  yet  rivalled 
either  of  the  Herschels  in  this 
work  of  star-gauging,  shows  how 
highly  the  labours  of  those  great 
astronomers  should  be  esteemed. 
But  I  hold  it  to  be  essential  that 
just  ideas  should  be  entertained  on 
subjects  of  this  sort.  It  is  as  un- 
wise as  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to 
describe  in  misleading  terms  the 
labours  of  our  great  men,  or  to 
forget — as  if  due  honour  to  their 
memory  required  such  forgetfulness 
— to  institute  a  searching  compa- 
rison between  the  work  they  effected 
and  what  yet  remains  to  be  achieved. 
It  is  fortunate  that  men  like  the 
Herschels  have  ever  been  the  last 
to  encourage  exaggerated  estimates 
of  their  labours — ^insomuch  that  we 
find  Sir  William  Herschel  speaking 
of  his  star-gauging  as  intended  only 
'as  an  example  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  method' — while  Sir  John 
Herschel  again  and  again  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  fresh  and  more 
extended  surveys  than  he  and  his 
fieither  had  been  able  to  undertake. 

The  researches  of  the  Herschels 
being  the  only  observational  labours 
directed  by  astronomers  to  the 
actual  survey  of  the  heavens  with 
reference  to  the  laws  of  stellar  dis- 


tribution, we  have  only  to  consider 
the  enquiries  directed  to  the  analysis 
of  those  observations,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  information  actually  obtained 
respecting  the  constitution  or  ar^ 
chitecture  of  the  sidereal  system. 
When  we  enquire  who  are  the  as- 
tronomers who  have  attempted  the 
task  of  educing  from  the  labours  of 
the  Herschels  their  true  value,  we 
find  that  we  have  only  to  add  the 
name  of  William  Struve  to  the 
names  of  the  Herschels  themselves, 
in  order  to  complete  the  list  of  such 
enquirers.  Of  course,  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  others  have  dis- 
cussed the  works  of  the  Herschels, 
and  yet  more  have  described  the 
results  to  which  the  work  has  been 
held  to  point.  But  besides  the  elder 
Struve  and  the  Herschels  them- 
selves, not  one  astronomer  has  sub- 
jected the  observations  of  the  latter 
to  thorough  investigation  and 
analysis. 

Now,  there  is  one  peculiarity  in 
the  several  enquiries  of  the  elder 
and  younger  Herschel,  which  de- 
serves very  careful  consideration. 
Sir  John  Herschel  unquestionably 
supposed,  when  discnss^g  his  ow^ 
observations,  that  they  confirmed 
the  views  of  the  elder  Herschel — 
these  views  being  those  enunciated 
by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  the 
feunous  paper  of  1785,  in  which  tie 
star-ffauges  above  referred  to  were 
first  fully  discussed.  And,  certainly, 
the  statistical  evidence  obtained  bv 
Sir  John  Herschel  corresponded 
very  closely  with  that  obtained  by 
his  Either.  But  the  remarkable  point 
is,  that  Sir  William  Herschel  had 
virtually  abandoned  the  viexvs  of 
1785,  and  that  Sir  John  Herschel 
seems  either  not  to  have  known,  or 
to  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  ! 
This  must  appear  incredible,  I  am 
aware,  to  most  of  m^  readers,  if  not 
to  all ;  more  especially  as  all  the 
text-books  of  astronomy  agree  ia 
describing  the  views  of  Herschel 
in  1785  as  those  which  he  main- 
tained to  the  close  of  his  career ;  or 
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rather,  these  books  fail  to  mention 
ibaft  Sir  William  Herschel  had  in 
any  respect  modified  his  views.  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  a  somewhat 
difficult  task,  under  the  circom- 
stanoes,  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  theory  of  1785  was  actually 
abandoned  by  the  elder  Herschel ; 
Imt  yet  the  evidence  on  the  point 
af^iears  to  me  so  convincing,  when 
rightly  apprehended,  that  I  shall  at 
least  claim  the  careftd  attention  of 
the  reader,  while  I  enunciate  its 
leadijig  features. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  re- 
move what  must  appear  as  a  strong 
antecedent  improbability  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  let  me  remind 
the  reader  of  the  length  of  time 
which  hadelapsed  between  the  death 
<y£  the  elder  Herschel  and  the  epoch 
ivhen  the  younger  Herschel  under- 
took the  supplementary  series  of 
star-gaugings  in  the  southern  hea- 
vens. The  last  of  Sir  William 
Herschel's  papeis  on  the  general 
snbject  of  the  construction  of  the 
heavens  appeared  in  the  FhilosO' 
phicaL  Tratwckctions  for  18 1 8,  thirty ^ 
three  years,  let  me  note  in  passing, 
after  the  enunciation  of  the  cloven 
disc  theory  of  the  sidereal  system. 
Six  years  later,  or  in  1824,  the 
elder  Herschel  died.  Now,  the  star- 
gaugings  of  the  younger  Herschel 
were  not  commenced  until  the  year 
1834^  ten  years  after  Sir  William's 
death;  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  the  younger  Herschers  atten- 
tion had  be^a  directed  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  subject  of  the  star- 
gauges,  either  during  the  Hfe  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  or  afterwards 
during  the  progress  of  Sir  John 
Herschel's  observations  in  England. 
The  eight  years  devoted  by  the 
jouitger  Herschel  to  preparation  for 
his  observations  at  the  Cape,  were 
employed  in  the  study  of  double 
Stan,  in  the  examination  of  nebulas, 
and  in  other  work  of  like  nature, 
not  in  the  comparatively  rough  work 


of  star-gauging.  At  the  Gape, 
even,  star-gauging  held  a  quite  sub-t 
ordinate  position  in  Herschers  la- 
bours. Here  are  the  words  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  subject,  in  the 
noble  work  wherein  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  observations.  Afber 
mentioning  that  his  father's  labours 
in  1785  had  led  to  the  theory,  that 
the  sidereal  system  forms  a  stra- 
tum *  biftircated  or  spread  out  into 
two  sheets ;'  he  proceeds, — '  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  this  great 
induction  by  observations  made  with 
the  same  telescope,  similarly  used 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens  inacces- 
sible to  its  author,  was  not  neglected. 
So  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
regions  where  nebulas  might  more 
especially  be  expected  had  been 
acquired,  so  as  not  to  hazard  too 
much  by  continually  interrupting 
the  sweep  for  the  purpose  of 
gauging,  a  system  of  star-gauges 
was  set  on  foot,  at  first  somewhat 
irregularly,  but,  after  a  very  few 
sweeps,  more  systematically,  so  as 
to  dot  over  the  heavens,  as  it  were, 
with  a  regular  tesseration  of  gauged 
or  count^  fields,  disposed  at  defi* 
nite  and  equal  intervals.'  Then 
presently  he  mentions  that  'many 
gauge  points  would  needs  escape 
observation,  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  more  important 
regular  business  of  the  sweep.' 
We  find  also  that  blanks  were  left 
where  the  heavens  '  had  been  suffi- 
ciently swept  over  before  the  gauges 
commenced,  or  where,  for  other 
reasons,  their  registry  was  inter- 
rupted.' 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  then,  the 
attention  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
first  specially  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  star-gauging  at  this  epoch  of 
1834,  ten  years  after  his  father's 
death,  and  half-a*century  afber  the 
enunciation  of  the  cloven  disc  theory 
of  the  sidereal  system.* 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 


'  If  it  should  be  objected,  notwithstanding,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  could  hardly  have 
ffosgotten  any  essential  cixcnmstances  connected  with  a  theory  which  his  own  father  had 
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select  the  two  most  marked  features 
of  the  theory  of  1785  ;  and  I  shall 
be  able,  I  think,  to  show  that  Sir 
William  Herschel  adopted,  later, 
altogether  different  opinions  on  both 
points. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  1 785,  or  with  what  may  be  called 
the  text-book  theory  of  the  sidereal 
system,  that,  according  to  this 
theory  the  Milky  Way  is  a  conge- 
ries of  stars,  resembling  our  sun  and 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  distributed  in  a  similar  manner 
throughout  that  portion  of  space 
which  is  occupied  by  our  stellar 
system.  Now  seventeen  years  later 
Herschel  wrote  as  follows:  *  Though 
our  sun  and  all  the  stars  we  see 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  Milky  Way,  yet  I  am  now 
convinced,  by  a  loog  inspection 
and  continued  examination  of  it, 
that  the  Milky  Way  itself  consists 
of  stars  very  differently  scattered 
from  those  which  are  immediately 
about  us.* 

Again,  it  will  not  be  questioned 
that  Sir  William  Herschel,  when 
dealing  with  the  star-gauges  of  1 785, 
held  richness  of  condensation  to 
imply  an  enormous  extension  of  the 
star-system  in  the  direction  where 
such  richness  was  recognised.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  essential  principle 
of  the  method  of  star-gauging,  the 
fundamental  law  on  which  that 
system  was  based.  Tet,  in  1802, 
Sir  William  Herschel  thus  abso- 
lutely negatives  this  rule  of  inter- 
pretation. After  citing,  as  a  con- 
venient illustration  of  his  new  views, 
the  two  great  clustering  aggrega- 


tions of  the  Milky  Way  between 
the  stars  Beta  and  Gramma  of  the 
constellation      Cygnus,     he     pro- 
ceeds :    '  These  milky   appearances 
deserve  the  name  of  clustering  col- 
lections,   as     they    are     certainly 
brighter    about    the    middle    and 
fainter  near  their  undefined  borders. 
For  in  my  sweeps  of  the  heavens,  it 
has  been  fully  ascertained  that  the 
brightness  of  the  Milky  Way  arises 
only  from   stars ;    and  that  their 
compression  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  brightness  of  the  Milky  Way. 
We  may,  indeed,  partly  ascribe  the 
increase  both  of  brightness  and   of 
apparent  compression  to  a  greater 
depth  of  the  space  which  contains 
these  stars;   but  this  will  equally 
tend  to  show  their  clustering  condi- 
tion :    for,    since   the    increase    of 
brightness   is    gradual,  the    space 
containing  the  clustering  stars  must 
tend    to   a  spherical   form   if   the 
gradual    brightness    of    the    stars 
is  to  be  explained  by  the    situa- 
tion   of    the    stars.'      This    pas- 
sage, written  as  it  is  in  HerscheVs 
somewhat  condensed  style,  may  re- 
quire paraphrasing ;  but  there  can 
be  no  real  question  as  to  its  mean- 
ing.    What  Herschel  says  amounts 
to  this :    the  rich  region  with  its 
bright  centre  and  undefined  bor- 
ders is  a  clustering  collection ;   it 
may  be  that  the  richness  of  the 
central  portion  is  due  altogether  to 
real  richness  of  the  cluster  there  ; 
but  even  admitting  that  the  extra 
richness  at  the  centre  is  partly  due 
to  greater  range  of  the  space  con- 
taining the  stars,  yet  still  these  stars 
must  be  held  to  form  a  cluster  of  a 
globular   form ;   for    even    if    the 


enunciated,  I  would  answer  that,  admitting  those  circumstances  to  have  been  fully  known 
to  him  during  his  father's  lifetime — which  is  not  proved  (and  is  even  improbable  in  my 
judgment)— convincing  evidence  may  yet  be  cited  to  show  that  Sir  John  Herschel  might 
have  forgotten  them  ten  years  after  his  father's  death.  For,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  OuUines  of  Aatronomift  Sir  John  Herschel  comments  on  certain 
researches  of  M.  Reynaud  as  novelties,  though,  as  he  noted  afterwards,  he  had  himself 
formerly  reasoned  oat  the  same  subject  to  precisely  similar  conclusions — ^a  fact  which 
*  had  completely  escaped  his  recollection,'  he  says,  '  when  perusing  the  work  of  M. 
Beynaud.'  Every  student  of  science  must,  we  conceive,  have  met  with  instances  in  hie 
own  experience  rendering  foigetfulness  of  this  sort  far  from  surprising. 
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gradual  increase  of  brightness  is  to 
be  thus  explained  by  the  situation 
of  the  stars,  jet  the  way  in  which  the 
increase  takes  place  serves  to  prove 
that  the  space  containing  the  clus- 
tering stars  mnst  tend  to  a  spherical 
form.     This  is  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  passage ;  and  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  appearances  in  Cygnus 
luid  elsewhere    is    wholly    incom- 
patible with  the  theory  of  1785. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  rich 
regions  of  the  Milky  Way  corre- 
sponded to  places  where  the  stellar 
system  extended  to  a  vast  distance, 
the  richness  in  the  telescopic  field 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  range 
of  the  instrument  passed  along  an 
enormously  extended  array  of  stars 
reaching  from  the  sun's  neighbour- 
hood to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
Milky    Way.      According   to    the 
views  of  1802,  the  rich  regions  of 
the  Milky  Way  correspond  to  re- 
gions within  the  star-system  where 
real  clusters  exist — somewhat  sphe- 
rical in  figure,  perhaps,  so  that  the 
line  of  sight  through  the  middle  of 
A  cluster  traverses  a  longer  range 
than   lines   of    sight  towards   the 
edge — ^but  certainly  true  clusters, 
rich  aggregations   separated  from 
surrounding  space  by  a  compara- 
tively void  region  all  aronnd  them. 
According  to  one  view,  the  Milky 
Way  might  be  compared  to  a  fog 
surrounding  the  observer,  the  direc- 
tions where  the  fog  seems  densest 
being  those  in  which  its  extension 
from  the  observer  is  really  greatest ; 
according  to  the  other  view,   the 
Milky  Way  is  to  be  compared  to  a 
bank  of  more  or  less  closely  set 
clouds,  some  of  which — correspond- 
ing to  the  clustering  aggregations 
in   the  Milky  Way — can  be    dis- 
tinctly recognised  apart  from  the 


others.  According  to  cue  theory, 
there  is  a  continuous  star-connec- 
tion, so  to  speak,  between  the  sun 
and  the  Milky  Way — rich  regions 
and  poor  alike ;  according  to  the 
other,  there  is  no  such  connection  ; 
but  the  line  of  sight  directed  to  the 
rich  clustering  aggregations  of  the 
Milky  Way  traverses,  before  reach- 
ing them,  a  relatively  barren  tract. 

I  have  here  taken  the  two  most 
salient  features  of  the  theory  of 
1785,  and  have  shown  that  these 
features  are  not  only  wanting  in  the 
views  of  1 802,  but  are  replaced  by 
features  of  a  quite  different  cha- 
racter. I  will  now  show  that  an 
astronomer,  who  undoubtedly  gave 
to  the  works  of  the  elder  Herschel 
a  closer  scrutiny  than  any  other 
(not  excepting  Sir  John  Herschel) 
has  cared  to  give,  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  not  only  that  the  theory 
ofi785  had  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  but  that 
the  two  main  principles  on  which 
that  theory  had  been  based  were 
given  up  by  Herschel. 

The  elder  Struve,  in  his  admir- 
able work,  entitled  JStiides  d'Astro- 
nomie  stellaire,  gives  an  excellent 
digest  of  the  papers  of  Sir  William 
Herschel.  It  is  well  to  note  the 
circumstances  under  which  Struve 
studied  Herschers  papers,  for  other- 
wise the  full  im|x>rtance  of  his  con- 
clusions will  not  be  recognised.  He 
had  already  given  the  papers  one 
reading,  and  had  failed  to  notice 
how  the  views  of  the  elder  Herschel 
changed  between  1878  and  1802.^ 

This  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
remember  that  Herschel' s  papers 
are  written  in  a  somewhat  terse 
style,  and  that  when  exhibiting 
new  views  he  does  not  point  out 
where  and  how  these  differ  from 


'  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage.  After  speaking  of  l^s  own 
earlier  researches,  he  notes  that  the  facts  be  is  now  about  to  present  most  be  regarded  as 
'  one  discussion  ulteneure  a  laquelle  je  me  suis  engag^,  surtout  par  une  nouvelle  ^tudc 
deB  m^moires  de  Sir  W.  Herschel,  faite  depuis,  et  dont  les  i^sultats  ont  ^t^  exposes  dans  la 
pBitie  historique  de  ce  rapport.  En  effet,  je  me  suis  con vaincu  que  mes  id^es  actuelles  sur  la 
voie  lact^  ne  sont  en  opposition  qu'avec  le  systemede  Herschel  de  1785,  mais  extreme- 
ment  oonformes  anx  Tues  posterieures  de  ce  grand  astronome.' 
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opinions  lie  may  have  before  ex- 
pressed. When  -we  consider  that 
the  papers  written  by  Herschel 
range  oyer  nearly  half  a  century,  it 
will  be  understood  that  they  do  not 
form  a  perfectly  congruous  series  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  can  under- 
stand '  that  the  progression  and 
change  of  ideas  would  not,  at  a 
first  reading,  be  rightly  appre- 
hended. I  certainly  found  this  to 
be  the  case  in  my  own  first  study 
of  HerscheFs  papers ;  insomuch 
that  I  have  written  many  passages 
in  books  and  essays  as  though  the 
views  I  advocated  were  opposed  to 
his,  when  in  reality  they  were  ac- 
cordant with  his  later  opinions. 
And  I  believe  that  no  one,  unad- 
vised of  Herschers  change  of  view, 
and  studying  his  papers  from  be- 
ginning to  end  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  attention,  would  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  to 
which  Struve  came  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  that  which  I  conceive 
Sir  John  Herschel  entertained  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  But  in  1830 
(let  the  date  be  noted  in  connection 
with  what  has  been  remarked  re- 
specting the  younger  Herschel's 
star-gauging,)  Struve  received  from 
Sir  John  Herschel  a  valuable  pre- 
sent— a  complete  copy  of  the  elder 
Herschel's  papers,  the  author's 
original  manuscript  enriched  by  his 
corrections  and  by  several  manu- 
script notes.  It  was  this  noble  gift 
that  led  Struve  to  the  thorough 
investigation  (a  une  etude  assidue) 
of  the  works  of  the  elder  Herschel. 


Struve  shows  clearly  that  the 
theory  of  1785  is  based  on  two 
hypotheses,  the  failure  of  either  of 
which  (by  HerscheFs  own  admis- 
sion) would  render  the  theory  in- 
admissible. The  first  is  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  generally  uniform 
distribution  of  stars  throughout  the 
sidereal  system ;  the  second  is  the 
hypothesis  that  the  gauging  tele- 
scope was  capable  of  penetrating 
to  the  limits  of  the  sidereal  system 
in  all  directions.  Then  Struve 
qu6tes  passage  after  passage  be- 
longing to  the  papers  of  1 802  and 
later  years,  in  which  these  hypo- 
theses are  definitively  abandoned  by 
Sir  William  Herschel ;  and  he  ar- 
rives at  this  noteworthy  conclusion^ 
that  the  theory  of  1785,  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  Milky  Way, 
is  completely  negatived  by  the  later 
researches  of  its  author,  and  that 
Herschel  himself  had  completely 
abandoned  it.* 

Yet  Struve  very  properly  com- 
bined the  observations  of  1785  with 
his  own  researches.  Clearly  recog- 
nising the  limited  range  of  those 
observdtions  and  the  necessity  for 
farther  survey  of  the  heavens,  he 
yet  took  advantage  of  the  numerical 
statistics  they  aSbrdcd  to  supple- 
ment the  relations  he  was  the  first 
to  discuss;  those,  namely,  which 
are  to  be  recognised  in  the  statis- 
tical distribution  of  stars  of  the 
higher  or  brighter  orders  of  mag- 
nitude.*' 

Struve's  researches  were  car- 
ried out  with  the  express  object  of 


*  Struve's  words  areas  follows:  '  Noiis  parvenons  done  au  r^sultAt— peut-^tre  inat- 
tenda  mais  incontestable — que  lesyst^me  de  Herschel,  ^nonc6  en  I785,8urramingement 
de  la  voie  lact^,  s'^cpoule  de  toutes  parts,  d'apris  les  recherches  idterieures  de  I'auteup ; 
et  que  Herschel  iui-m6me  Ta  enti^rement  abandonn^.' 

'  There  is  some  confttsion  of  expression  as  to  the  different  orders  of  star  magnitude. 
Some  astronomers  speak  of  the  fainter  stars  as  belonging  to  the  higher  orders,  becaase 
larger  numbers  are  employed  to  indicate  those  orders.  Others — and,  on  the  whole,  their 
plan  seems  preferable — speak  of  the  fainter  stars  as  belonging  to  the  lower  orders  of 
mB|;nitiide.  80  far  as  analogous  numerical  instances  are  in  question,  both  methods  can 
be  justified ;  for  the  mathematician  speaks  of  equations  of  high  order  when  the  number 
expressing  the  order  is  large ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  commonly  speak  of  persons  or 
objects  as  low  down  in  a  list  when  the  number  expressing  their  place  is  largo.  Since  the 
fainter  stars  are  inferior  in  the  primary  quality  of  a  star — that  is,  lustre — it  would  seem 
that  those  orders  which  are  expressed  by  the  larger  number,  being  thus  inferior,  should 
be  called  the  lower  ord(  ra. 
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deisrminisg  whether  the  arrange- 
ment of  stars  of  the  brighter  orders 
of  magnitude  affords  any  evidence 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
sidereal  system.  Piazzi  had  noticed 
that  even  among  the  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  there  is  a  tendency 
to  aggregation  towards  the  Milky 
Way:  a  phenomenon  clearly  irre- 
concilable with  the  theory  of  1785. 
For,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
stars  are  spread  with  a  certain 
general  uniformity  throughout  the 
stellar  system,  and  the  richness  of 
the  Milky  Way  is  due  to  the  greater 
extension  of  the  system  in  the 
direction  of  a  certain  stratum. 
Within  this  imagined  stratum,  a 
cross  section  of  which  illustrates 
Herschers  paper,  a  sphere  enclosing 
all  the  stars  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  would  be  completely  enclosed 
or  rather  immersed.  Herschel  tells 
us^  indeed,  the  proportion  which  he 
conceived  to  exist  between  the 
dimensions  of  his  section  and  the 
extent  of  the  sphere  of  naked-eye 
stars,  or  Ivcid  stars,  as  they  are 
called  for  distinction.  The  section 
is  10^  inches  long  and  2^  inches 
wide,  and  he  remarks  that  this  sec- 
tion '  is  drawn  upon  a  scale  where 
the  distance  of  Sirius  is  no  more 
than  the  80th  part  of  an  inch ;  so 
that  probably  all  the  stars,  which  in 
the  finest  nights  we  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish with  the  naked  eye,  may 
be  comprehended  within  a  sphere 
drawn  round  the  large  star  near  the 
middle,  representing  our  situation 
in  the  nebula^  of  less  than  half  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  radius ;'  that 
is  a  sphere  separated  by  a  distance 
of  more  than  nine  times  its  own 
radius  from  the  flattened  sides  of 
the  imagined  stratum,  and  by  more 
than  forty  times  that  distance  from 
the  rim  of  the  stratum.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  construction  of  this 
small  sphere  could  be  in  no  way 
associated  with  the  construction  of 


the  stratum,  if  the  theory  were  just, 
any  more  than  the  disposition,  of 
the  water  vesicles  within  a  space 
a  foot  in  diameter  in  the  heart,  of  a 
cloud  could  be  associated  with  the 
figure  of  the  cloud. 

Struve*8  first  enquiries  were  ap- 
plied to  stars  down  to  the  seventh 
magnitude  inclusive.  He  showed 
that  these  stars  are  not  spread  in  a 
uniform  manner  over  the  heavens, 
but  are  more  densely  aggregated 
upon  and  near  the  zone  of  the 
Milky  Way.  The  method  of  re- 
search he  employed  was  perhaps 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  since  he 
merely  counted  the  number  of  stars 
included  severally,  according  to  his 
catalogue,  in  the  twenty-four  equal 
spaces  into  which  the  hour-meri- 
dians* divide  a  series  of  zones  par- 
allel to  the  celestial  equator.  The 
spaces  were  too  large  to  afford  more 
than  a  rough  estimate  of  the  laws 
of  distribution.  But  still  there  was 
so  obvious  an  increase  of  richness 
when  the  Milky  Way  was.  ap- 
proached, so  marked  a  poverty  near 
the  poles  of  the  galaxy,  that  Struve 
was  able  to  announce  with  confi- 
dence that  the  theory  of  1785  was 
unsound. 

When  a  careful  re-examination  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel's  papers  had 
shown  him  that  Herschel  had  him- 
self abandoned  the  theory  of  1785, 
Struve  undertook  a  new  series  of 
researches.  He  now  employed  a 
much  larger  number  of  stars  than 
he  had  before  dealt  with.  M.  Weisse 
had  reduced  and  arranged  the  stars 
observed  by  Lalande,  Bessel,  and 
Argelander,  so  far  as  a  zone  of  the 
heavens,  thirty  degrees  wide,  wafl 
concerned.  This  zone,  ranging 
from  15  degrees  north  to  15  de- 
grees south  of  the  equator,  con- 
tained no  less  than  31,085  stars, 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  magni- 
tude, inclusive ;  of  these  1 664  be- 
longed to  the  first  six   orders  of 


'  Ciicles  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  diTidisg  the  celestial  equator  into  twenty* 
four  equal  parts. 
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magnitade,  2,500  were  of  tlie 
seventli  magnitade,  8,183  of  the 
eighth,  and  19,738  of  the  ninth. 
Bat  all  the  stars  of  these  orders, 
and  belonging  to  the  zone,  were 
notr  included  in  Weisse's  cata- 
logue. By  an  elaborate  process  of 
examination,  during  which  he 
showed  a  singular  mastery  of  the 
laws  of  averages,  Struve  estimated 
how  many  stars  of  the  different 
orders  had  been  missed  in  different 
parts  of  the  zone ;  and  in  this  way 
he  increased  the  number  of  stars 
virtually  available  for  his  purpose 
from  31,085  to  52,199,  a  number 
fairly  comparable,  it  will  be  noticed, 
with  the  70,000  stars  counted  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  and  the  90,000 
stars  counted  by  his  father. 

Stnive  conceived  the  zone  of  stars 
to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts  by  hour-circles,  that  is,  by 
division-lines  square  to  the  equator, 
or  to  the  length  of  the  zone.  Then, 
as  in  his  former  researches,  he  com- 
pared together  the  numbers  of  stars 
in  these  twenty- four  equal  divisions. 
He  again  found  that  the  divisions 
crossed  by  the  Milky  Way  and  those 
lying  near  to  the  Milky  Way,  are 
richer  in  stars  than  the  rest.  The 
evidence  was  of  the  most  decisive 
nature,  and  Struve  rendered  it  mora 
convincing  by  the  way  in  which  he 
repeated  his  tests.  Thus,  whether 
the  twenty- four  divisions  were  se- 
parately considered,  or  whether  he 
took  them  in  opposite  pairs,  or 
whether  he  took  them  in  pairs 
lying  at  equal  distances  on  either 
side  of  the  points  where  the  Milky 
Way  crosses  the  equator,  or  whe- 
ther, lastly,  he  compared  what  may 
be  called  the  Milky  Way  divisions 
with  the  remainder :  in  all  cases  he 
found  the  evidence  decisively  in 
favour  of  a  condensation  of  stars, 
of  the  leading  orders  of  magnitude, 
towards  the  galactic  zone.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  quote  only  the 
last  of  the  four  above-mentioned 
tests.  The  Milky  Way  crosses  the 
equator  near  the  hour  divisions  6 


and  18  ;  more  exactly,  the  main  line 
of  the  Milky  Way  cros.se8  the  equa- 
tor at  the  divisions  marked  6h.  40m., 
and  1 8h.  40m. ;  so  that  the  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  hours  5,  6,  7, 
8,  on  one  side,  and  17,  18,  19,  20  on 
the  other,  are*  those  which  may  be 
called  the  galactic  divisions.  Now, 
the  first  set  of  four  divisions  con- 
tained I3t593  stars,  the  other  set 
10,657  stars,  giving  an  average  of 
12,125  stars  for  each  set  of  foDr 
divisions,  and  3,031  stars  for  each 
division.  The  remaining  sixteen 
divisions  contained  27,946  stars,  or 
an  average  of  1,747  stars  for  each. 
There  can  be  no  question  then,  that 
a  tendency  to  aggregation  along 
the  galactic  zone  exists  among  the 
stars  of  the  first  nine  orders  of 
magnitude. 

Struve  extended  his  enquiiy,  so 
as  to  include  the  consideration  of 
the  distribution  of  the  52,000  stars 
in  space.  This  he  did  by  conceiving 
his  zone  of  stars  to  be  converted 
into  a  flat  disc  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  and  the  stars  of  the  several 
orders  spread  uniformly  as  respects 
radial  dGrections — that  is,  in  direc- 
tions tending  from  the  sun,  the 
imagined  centre  of  tlie  system  of 
stars.  This  part  of  Struve's  work 
seems  open  to,  serioas  objection. 
The  general  lesson  deduced  from 
the  former  part  of  the  work  was 
good,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but,  in  the 
use  now  made  of  the  results,  Struve 
certainly  pushed  them  farther  than 
was  permissible.  What  he  had 
learned  was,  that  certain  divisions 
of  the  heavens,  30  degrees  long  and 
15  degrees  wide,  \>'ere  severally 
more  or  less  rich  in  stars.  It  seems 
suflficiently  hazardous  to  lose  con- 
sideration of  the  length  of  these 
divisions,  and  to  suppose  that  their 
several  degrees  of  richness  ade- 
quately represent  the  richness  of  the 
heavens  along  their  medial  line. 
But  to  proceed  farther,  and  to 
assume  that  outwards  from  the  eye 
towards  that  medial  line  there  was 
a  general  uniformity  of  distribution, 
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was  perfect! J  incompatible  with  the 
lesson  taught  hj  the  varying  rich- 
ness of  the  sevei-al  original  divisions. 
That  lesson  clearly  was,  that  amj 
assumption  of  uniformity  is  inad- 
niissible  until  evidence  has  been 
obtained  which  renders  it  to  some 
degree  probable.  Struve  had  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  he  made.  That  assump- 
tion  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  is  a  general 
approach  to  uniformity  of  7»a^n/^t«c?e 
among  the  stars — so  that  Struve, 
who  had  clearly  disproved  the  old 
hypothesis  of  a  general  uniformity 
of  distribution,  was  now  adopting  an 
hypothesis  at  least  as  little  likely 
to  approximate  to  the  truth. 

Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent my  own  researches  directed  to 
the  solution  of  the  same  problem. 
My  enquiries  have  been  in  a  sense 
parallel  to  those  made  by  Struve ; 
hut  they  have  been  conducted  on  a 
different  plan.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  Struve  dealt  throcgh- 
out  with  numerical  statistics,  and 
that  he  discussed  these  according 
to  the  law  of  averages,  regarding 
minor  details  as  probably  unim- 
portant. I  have  followed  always 
the  method  of  equal  surface  (iso- 
tjraphic)  charting,  whereby  numeri- 
ral  statistics  are  in  effect  presented 
to  the  eye ;  the  method  having  this 
Tiirther  advantage,  that  it  exhibits 
(or  may  be  employed  to  exhibit) 
minor  details  as  well  as  general 
relations. 

The  value  of  this  method  has  been 
impressed  upon  me  during  a  long, 
and,  I  believe,  quite  exceptional 
'•ourse  of  siar-charting.  In  i866, 
I  drew  my  Gnomonic  Charts,  show- 
iiig  all  the  stars  down  to  the  fifth 
magnitude  inclusive.  In  drawing 
the  maps  of  my  Constellation 
S'-nson^,  I  had  occasion  to  picture 


twelve  several  times  the  relations 
among  the  stars  visible  in  England, 
down  to  the  fourth  magnitude 
inclusive.  And  afterwards  the 
same  series  of  maps,  but  show- 
ing only  the  stars  down  to  the 
third  magnitude,  was  constructed 
for  my  Half  Hours  with  the  Stars, 
It  was  the  recognition  of  peculiari- 
aties  of  arrangement  even  among 
the  relatively  small  number  of  stars 
included  in  these  several  series, 
that  led  to  the  enunciation  of  my 
earliest  ideas  respecting  the  laws 
according  to  which  the  lucid  stars 
are  distributed. 

Then  followed  the  construction  of 
my  large  Star  Atlas,  in  which  stars 
down  to  the  sixth  magnitude  are 
included ;  in  other  words,  about 
5,900  stars  instead  of  the  i,50oof  the 
Gnomonic  Atlas.  There  was,  also, 
this  peculiarity  about  the  large  atlas, 
to  render  the  progress  of  the  work 
more  instructive  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been :  for  the  first  time 
since  star-charting  began,  the  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  were  all 
pictured  without  appreciable  dis- 
tortion and  on  a  systematic  plan, 
bringing  into  recognition  the  actual- 
ly existent  but  hitherto  unsuspected 
laws  according  to  which  those  stars 
are  distributed.  It  was  natural  that 
I  should  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  actually  isographic 
chart  of  these  stars, — that  is,  that 
I  should  present  these  stars  in  a 
chart  in  which  equal  spaces  on  the 
globe  should  be  represented  by 
equal  spaces  on  the  chart.  The 
results  of  this  work,  and  of  the 
application  of  a  method  of  research, 
which  I  called  the  '  balance  and 
scissors '  method  were  described 
in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  these 
pages  a  year  ago.* 

But  I  have  long  been  anxious  to 
apply  this  method  to  a  far  larger 


*  These  results  were  first  published  in  a  p'lpcr  read  before  the  British  Association* 
<luring  their  meeting  at  Liverpool  last  year.  The  isographic  chart  illustrates  the  second 
edition  of  mv  Other  Worlds,  where  also  the  results  I  deduce  from  the  chart  are 
•l::icribed  and  analysed. 
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number  of  stars  than  the  5,900 
shown  in  my  atlas.  Large  as  this 
nnmber  may  appear,  yet  by  com- 
parison with  the  numbers  dealt 
with  by  Struve,  and  still  more 
with  the  numbers  counted  in 
the  Herschelian  gauges,  it  appears 
insignificant.  And  although  the 
conclusions  which  I  had  actually 
eduoed  from  the  distribution  of 
these  stars  are  not  in  reality  open 
to  question, — since  I  have  been  able 
to  show  that  the  laws  of  probability 
will  not  permit  us  to  regard  the 
observed  relations  as  accidental,  yet 
they  may  not  be  judged  by  some 
so  convincingly  established,  as  re- 
lations founded  on  an  overwhelming 
array  of  instances. 

Accordingly,  I  had  for  some  time 
desired  to  chart  on  a  single  iso- 
graphic  projection,  all  the  stars — 
324,000  in  number — ^included  in 
Argelander*9  splendid  series  of 
charts  of  the  northern  heavens. 
These  charts  show  all  the  stars  of 
the  first  nine  orders  and  of  the  order 
intermediate  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  within  two  degrees 
south  of  the  equator.  Each  chart 
forms  a  sheet  20  by  30  inches  in 
extent ;  and  my  purpose  was  to 
combine  all  these  charts  into  one 
circular  chart  on  a  single  sheet. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to 
was,  that  the  maps  should  only  be 
commenced  when  it  was  possible  to 
carry;  on  the  work  without  inter- 
ruption to  its  close.  To  have  drawn 
a  portion  of  the  chart,  and  then  to 
have  left  it  even  for  a  few  days,  while 
the  work  was  in  progress,  was  to  risk 
a  change  in  the  style  of  mapping, 
which  would  have  rendered  the 
map  almost  valueless  so  far  as 
my  purpose  was  concerned. 

But  to  secure  time  for  the  chart- 
ing of  324,000  stars — each  star  to  . 
be  carefully  copied  in  from  a  large 
original — was  not  an  altogether  easy 
matter.  On  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, a  minute  would,  on  the  average, 
be   required    for    marking   in   ten 


stars ;  and  this  gave  540  hours  for 
the  star-charting  alone  ;  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  60  working  hoars  per 
week,  9  weeks  would  be  required 
for  the  work.  It  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  secure  7  clear  weeks.  Du- 
ring this  interval,  however,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  the  chart. 

Before  the  charting  was  com- 
menced, the  projection  was  laid 
down  in  pencil,  to  every  degree,  that 
is,  there  were  360  radial  lines  and 
92  concentric  circles.  Near  the 
centre  some  of  the  radial  lines  were 
omitted.  In  all,  the  pencilling 
divided  the  chart  into  26,400 
spaces,  corresponding  to  the  spaces 
in  Argelander's  charts.  Thus  the 
average  number  of  stai-s  in  each 
space  was  but  eighteen ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  make  each  space  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  miniature  of  the 
corresponding  space  in  the  large 
original.  When  all  the  26,400 
spaces  were  thus  filled  in,  there 
appeared  at  a  single  view  all  the 
stars  which  we  should  see  in  the 
northern  heavens  if  our  powers  of 
vision  were  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  Twice  as  many  stars  as  both 
the  Herschels  counted,  10  times  as 
many  as  Struve  discussed  in  his 
^tudes^  and  about  130  times  as 
many  as  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  over  the  whole  of  the 
vault  of  heaven  on  the  darkest  and 
clearest  night,  were  now  for  the 
first  time  (thanks  to  the  7  years' 
labour  of  Argelander)  presented 
to  the  eye  at  a  single  view ;  and  it 
remained  only  to  study  the  relations 
which  could  be  recognised  among 
these  30  myriads  of  stars. 

These  relations  are  full,  I  con- 
ceive, of  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aggregation 
of  stars  along  the  galactic  zone, 
which  Struve  had  inferred  from 
numerical  statistics,  was  amply 
confirmed.  But  more  than  this. 
I  had  long  since  expressed  my  be- 
lief that  it  is  not  the  galactic  zone, 
but  the  galaxy  itself,  towards  which 
the  stars  are  aggregated.     The  dis- 
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iinction  is  of  importance.  Wben 
astronomers  spesk  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  stars  along  the  galactic  zone, 
thej  imply  that  there  really  is  a 
distinct  zone  of  the  heavens  formed 
by  the  Milky  Way  and  that  the 
stars  are  spread  with  a  gradually 
increasing  degree  of  richness  the 
nearer  that  zone  is  approached. 
Now,  it  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  60  far  as  the  visible 
Milky  Way  is  concerned,  no  such 
zone  exists.  Across  the  widest 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  there  is  a 
broad  gap  completely  marring  the 
completeness  of  the  so-called  zone. 
Then,  in  another  region,  the  Milky 
Way  consists  of  a  mnltitnde  of  in- 
terlacing branches,  intermixed  with 
lakes  and  islands  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, forming  a  galactic  region  com- 
plex beyond  expression.  These  fea- 
tures belong  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  Milky  Way ;  and  we  owe  our 
knowledge  respecting  them  to  those 
researches  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
which  were  in  progress  when  Struve 
wrote  his  Siudes.  But  even  when 
speaking  of  the  northern  portion, 
Stmve  had  been  constrained  to 
admit  that  a  fresh  survey  was 
needed,  before  the  Milky  Way  could 
be  regarded  as  a  zone,  simply 
divided  into  two,  along  one  part  of 
its  extent.  And,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  when  carefully  studied, 
the  northern  half  of  the  Milky 
Way  presents  a  complexity  of  struc 
tore  which  the  accepted  descrip- 
tion and  pictures  are  far  from  con- 
veying. Wollaston  has  referred  to 
branchlike  projections  both  on  the 
northern  and  southern  side  of  the 
zone,  in  the  constellation  Perseus, 
and  also  in  the  divided  portion  of 
the  Milky  May  from  the  Swan  to 
the  equator.  Sir  John  Herschel 
described  how  a  branch  extends 
from  Cepheus  towards  the  North 
Pole;  and  another  from  Perseus 
towards  the  Pleiades;  neither  of 
these  branches  appearing  in  WoUas- 
ton's  description.  A  single  dark 
space  is  seen  in  the  constellation  of 


the  Swan  by  some  observers ;  but 
others  recognise  two  dark  spaces. 
Some  have  regarded  the  second 
bianch  of  the  Milky  Way  from 
the  Swan  as  continuous;  but  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  pointed  out  that 
the  branch  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  equator  southwards.  In  fine, 
no  two  pictures  or  descriptions  of 
the  northern  Milky  Way  agree 
even  as  respects  main  features,  and 
faa*  less  in  minor  details.  The 
cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
real  complexity  of  the  galaxy,  a 
complexity  well  described  by  the 
late  Professor  Nichol,  in  the  follow- 
ing noteworthy  passage :  '  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  to  the  most  careless 
glance,  or  when  viewed  through  an 
atmosphere  of  imperfect  transpa- 
rency, that  the  Milky  Way  seems  a 
continuons  zone.  Let  the  naked 
eye  rest  thoughtfully  on  any  part 
of  it;  and,  if  circumstances  be 
^Bbvourable,  it  will  stand  out  rather 
as  an  accumulation  of  patches  and 
streams  of  light  of  every  conceivable 
variety  of  form  and  brightness ;  now 
side  by  side,  now  heaped  on  each 
other,  again  spanning  across  dark 
spaces,  intertwining  and  forming  a 
most  curious  and  complex  net- 
work ;  and  at  other  times  darting 
off  into  the  neighbouring  skies  in 
branches  of  capricious  length  and 
shape  which  gradually  thin  away 
and  disappear.' 

Now,  in  my  chart  all  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  Milky  Way  are  actually 
shown  by  the  mere  marking  in  of 
the  stars  belonging  to  Argelander's 
chart.  In  other  words,  these  stars  so 
congregate  on  the  galaxy  as  to  form 
a  picture  of  it.  I  had  thought  of 
marking,  on  some  photographs  of  the 
chart,  the  outline  of  the  Milky  Way; 
but  this  was  unnecessary,  simply 
because  the  stars  in  the  chart  showed 
the  Milky  Way  precisely  as  in  a 
stippled  engraving.  WoUaston's 
three  projecting  branches  in  Per- 
seus, and  Sir  John  Herschers 
branch  towards  the  Pleiades,  are 
plainly  shown,  so  also  the  projec- 
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lion  from  Ccpheus  towards  the 
I'ole,  the  great  rich  region  in 
Cygnus ;  in  fine,  all  the  features 
commonly  descrilDed  and  pictured. 
Nt)t,  however,  with  the  uniform 
tint  and  the  well-defined  outlines 
which  are  shown  in  maps ;  but  (pre- 
cisely as  Professor  Nichol  described 
the  Milky  Way)  with  a  wonderful 
complexity  of  interior  structure, 
and  the  edges  thinning  away  and 
gradually  disappearing. 

When  we  remember  that  Sir 
William  Herschel  during  his  sweeps 
^as  distinguished  from  his  gauges) 
established  the  general  principle, 
that  where  the  !Milky  Way  is 
brightest  to  the  eye  there  the 
«stars  shown  in  his  powerful  tele- 
scope were  most  numerous,  we 
recognise  the  significance  of  these 
circumstances.  We  see  that  since, 
where  the  Milky  Way  is  brightest, 
stai*s  of  all  orders  down  to  the 
faintest  Herschel  could  see,  as  well  as 
stars  of  the  first  nine  or  ten  orders  of 
magnitude,  are  most  numerous,  it 
follows  that  nchness  in  stars  of  the 
last-named  orders  is  a  phenomenon 
associated  with  richness  in  all  orders 
of  stars  down  to  the  faintest 
seen  in  the  20-fcet  reflector.  This 
can  only  he  mUi-preted  in  one  way. 
Let  us  take  a  parallel  instance. 
Conceive  myriads  of  birds  visible 
over  the  sky,  their  real  size  and 
nature^  unknown,  but  two  orders 
of  apparent  size  recognisable.  If 
nothing  further  were  known,  the 
inference  that  all  the  birds  were 
alike  in  size,  but  that  those  which 
seemed  smallest  were  flying  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  other  set, 
would  be  as  probable  as  the  infer- 
ence that  two  kinds  of  birds  were 
flying  together  at  one  level  (of 
course,  all  questions  of  the  ways  of 
birds  is  here  set  aside,  for  the  sake 
of  our  illustration).  But  if  there 
were  certain  parts  of  the  heavens 
where  the  birds  were  much  more 


densely  crowded  than  elsewhere, 
and  if  it  was  noticed  that  in  these 
regions  without  exception  birds  of 
hoth  sets  were  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  no  other  conclusion 
could  be  arrived  at  than  that  the 
two  sets  were  intermingled,  ami 
therefore  really  unlike  in  size. 
For  to  suppose  otherwise  would  be 
to  imagine  that  two  sets  of  birds 
flying  at  very  different  levels,  so 
arranged  themselves  in  their  respec- 
tive strata  that  whenever  the  hne 
of  sight  from  the  observer  on  earth 
passed  through  a  dense  cluster  be- 
longing to  one  set,  it  also  passed 
through  a  dense  cluster,  much  more 
distant,  belonging  to  the  other  set. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  too  un- 
likely for  belief,  more  especially  if 
the  richly  clustered  regions  were 
very  numerous  and  complex.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  observed  arrangement  ot'  stars. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  clostenng 
aggregations  of  stars  which  are  re- 
latively near  to  us,  lie  always  in 
the  same  direction  as  corresponding 
clusters  of  stars  which  seem  faint 
through  excessive  distance.  We 
must,  therefore,  conclude  that  these 
seemingly  associated  groups  of  £aint 
and  (relatively)  bright*  stars,  are 
really  intermingled ;  in  oilier  icords, 
that  the  fainter  stars  in  these  grouf^ 
oive  tlieir  faintness  to  real  relaiire 
minuteness. 

Another  circumstance  is  to  be 
noticed  in  the  chart.  The  projec- 
tions of  the  Milky  Way  can  be  traced 
farther  from  the  main  stream  than 
when  the  galaxy  is  studied  with  the 
unaided  eye.  A  clearer  idea  is  thus 
afforded  of  the  real  nature  of  this 
marvellously  complex  system  of 
stars.  The  idea  which  I  advocated 
some  time  since,  that  the  Milky  Way 
is  a  spiral,  is  confirmed ;  but  the 
spiral  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  one  or  two  whorls 
lying  nearly  in  tho  same  plane.    It 


*  The  faintest  stars  in  Argelander's  chart  bcfir  about  the  same  relation  to  the  fainted 
shown  in  Ilewchcrs  20-feet  reflector  that  n  stnr  of  the  first  magnitude  boars  to  the 
faintest  which  the  naked  eye  can  detect. 
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appears  rather  as  a  highly  complex 
land  of  helixy  the  spirals  of  which 
are  not  merely  nTunerons,  but  them- 
selves formed  of  numerous  con- 
volntions. 

It  is  noteworthy,  though  I  am 
not  at  present  prepared  to  in- 
sist on  the  circumstance,  that  these 
branching  extensions  of  the  Milky 
Way,  when  thus  traced  beyond  the 
limits  recognisable  by  ordinary 
vision,  seem  to  unite  with  the 
branches  of  the  great  nebular  re- 
gions. It  is  well  known  that  these 
nebular  regions  lie  apart  from  the 
Milky  Way.  In  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  for 
1 868-69,  there  will  be  found  three 
engravings,  in  each  of  which  I  have 
given  a  complete  view  of  these 
nebular  regions,  as  seen  in  different 
aspects.  The  outlying  branches 
are  veiy  marked  in  character,  and 
certainly  agree  in  position  in  a  very 
singular  manner  with  the  regions 
towards  which  the  branches  of  the 
Milky  Way  seem  to  point.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  those  myste- 
rious nebular  regions  are  merely 
distant  extensions  of  the  projecting 
branches  of  the  galaxy.^ 

One  of  the  features  I  will  touch 
upon  very  briefly,  i»rtly  because 
this  paper  has  alrestdy  exceeded  the 
limits  I  had  proposed  to  myself 
when  I  commenced  it,  and  partly 
because,  without  illustrations,  the 
real  nature  of  the  peculiarity  could 
hardly  be  adequately  exhibited.  I 
refer  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
stars  in  streams  and  sprays.  Here 
I  do  not  speak  of  star-streEuns,  such 
as  those  recognised  by  the  ancients 


in  the  constellations  Aquarius, 
Hvdra,  and  Eridanus,but  to  minute 
wisps  (as  it  were)  of  stars,  whose 
figure  seems  associated  in  a  signi- 
ficant manner  with  the  regions  in 
which  they  appear.*  In  some  parts 
of  the  chart  this  arrangement  is  so 
peculiar  and  complicated,  as  to  give 
the  portion  of  the  heavens  repre* 
sented  an  appearance  resembling 
the  twig-work  of  a  large  tree,  as 
seen  projected  against  a  winter* 
sky. 

But  the  teachings  of  the  chart 
are  not  yet  exhausted.  Peculiari- 
ties of  structure  present  themselves, 
which  suggest  unexpected  relations 
among  the  orbs  which  people  space. 
The  nature  of  some  of  these  pecu- 
liarities can  only  be  understood  by 
a  reference  to  the  chart  itself;  and 
respecting  others,  I  forbear  to  speak 
at  present,  in  order  that  at  another 
time  I  may  discuss  them  more  fully 
than  space  will  here  permit.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  chart  is  the  in- 
formation afforded  as  to  the  regions 
of  the  heavens  which  are  most  likely 
to  reward  the  star-gauger.  I  have 
lately  advocated  in  the  Mmitkly 
Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
the  careful  survey  of  the  heavens 
by  the  method  of  gauging  with 
telescopes  of  various  degrees  of 
power.3  The  chart  shows  what 
regions^  of  the  heavens  should  be 
selected  for  this  kind  of  survey. 
I  believe  that  telescopists  cannot 
more  effectually  advance  our  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  hea- 
vens than  by  joining  in  this  much- 
needed  work. 


*■  This  is  a  matter  for  further  enquiry.  I  propose  to  apply  a  method  of  research  to  the 
subject  which  can  hardly  fail  to  educe  the  true  meaning  of  the  observed  relations.  It  is 
nut  impofwible  that  in  a  short  time  I  may  be  able  to  lay  the  result  of  my  enquiries 
before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

*  A  paper  on  this  subject,  illustrated  by  pictures  of  some  of  these  star-sprays, 
appealed  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Populwr  Science  Review, 

*  Amongrt  other  offers  to  take  part  in  this  work,  one  from  the  well-known  teleseopist,. 
Rer.  H.  Cooper  Key,  deserves  special  mention ;  since  his  instrument  (a  silvered  glass 
reflector)  is  even  more  powerful  than  the  Herschelian  gauging  telescopes.  Hy  own  work 
will  be  limited  to  the  use  of  a  telescope  4^  inches  in  aperture,  placed  at  my  disposal  for 
this  porpose  by  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 
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LAING^S    SIR   DAVID   LYNDSAY.» 
By  Alexander  Falconeb. 


A  CORRECT  and  handy  edition 
of  the  works  of  Sir  David 
Lyndsaj  of  the  Mount,  has  been  a 
want  long  felt  by  most  students  of 
Scottish  history,  who  have  had  any 
anxiety  to  know  the  truth  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  true  causes  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  far 
removed — as  many  students  north 
of  the  Tweed,  at  least,  are — from 
well-furnished  libraries.  To  such 
the  present  volumes  recently  issued 
from  the  Edinburgh  press  will  be 
welcome.  They  are  at  once  cheap 
and  faithfully  edited  ;  and  will  go 
far  to  satisfy  the  historical  student 
on  the  points  referred  to.  They 
may  also  revive,  although  it  can  be 
but  for  a  moment,  a  name  which 
was  once  a  power  in  Scotland, 
second  only  to  Knox's,  in  forming 
the  opinions  and  shaping  the  des« 
tinies  of  the  nation.  Mr.  David 
Laing,  their  editor,  is  the  first  of 
Scottish  antiquaries.  His  edition 
of  Dunbar,  in  1834,  kindled  a  hope 
in  many  a  lover  of  the  old  Scots 
poets,  that  they  should  yet  behold 
a  worthy  edition  of  them — a  hope 
unfortunately  never  realised.  His 
exhaustive  edition  of  Knox  laid 
more  than  one  ghost  which  had 
haunted  the  great  reformer's  fame. 
As  secretary  of  the  Bannatyne 
Club;  in  his  connection  with  the 
Wodrow  Society ;  and  by  the  gene- 
rous use  of  his  own  researches 
and  collections,  he  has  contributed 
much,  more  than  is  generally 
known,  to  cleai*  the  air  of  vague  and 
fiilse  historical  notions.  And  now, 
in  the  mellow  evening  of  his  long 
life,  he  purposes  to  give  us  what  he 
says  he  has  long,  wished  to  give,  *  a 
new  series  of  the  Early  Scottish 
Poets,'  after  the  English  Aldine 
style.      May  he    have    his  wish! 


These  two  volumes  are  the  first 
instalment  of  this  series — Dtmbar 
coming  next — and  are  to  be  speedilj 
followed  by  a  three- volume  libraiy 
edition ! 

For  these  we  need  not  wait. 
They  will  delight,  we  may  be  suit, 
every  antiquary's  h^art  by  their  fall 
information  and  accurate  text.  We 
are,  meanwhile,  content  with  those 
before  us,  and  have  considerable 
pleasure  in  introducing  thfem  to  our 
readers.  It  is  no  presumption  to 
suppose  that  an  introauction  is 
needed.  Most  of  our  readers  have 
never  seen  a  copy  of  Lyndsay,  and 
at  the  most  only  know  of  him  bj 
name.  Since  the  Union,  when  the 
vernacular  Scotch  ceased  to  be  a 
written  language,  he  has  been  all 
but  unknown;  and  what  interest 
is  being  shown  in  him  at  present— 
and  that  is  considerable,  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  are  also 
issuing  an  edition  of  his  works- 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  strong  his- 
torical bent  of  our  day.  Unlike 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  whose'  lan- 
guage is  also  grown  archaic,  lie  has 
no  pictures  which  take  captive  every 
generation  :  it  is  only  to  the  stndent 
of  his  age,  who  wants  to  see  what 
were  its  range  and  style  of  thought 
and  language,  its  passions  and  its 
vices,  who  wants  to  get  a  clear 
notion  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
people  just  before  the  Reformation, 
that  he  presents  undivided  attrac- 
tions. Here  the  student  feels 
himself  on  solid  historical  ground. 
He  gets  what  no  History  of  Scotland 
as  yet  gives  him.  In  short,  he  finds 
these  poems  to  be  true  materials 
of  history,  with  juat  enough  of 
imaginative  warmth  to  kindle  our 
sympathy,  and  make  us  fe^l  more 
as  contemporaries  than  as  cHtics. 


>  The  Poetical  Works  0/ Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,    A  new  edition,  carefully 
revified.    In  a  vols.    Edinbuigh:  William  Paterson,  1871. 
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Poems,  '  true  materials  of  his- 
tory! '  exclaim  some  of  my  readers. 
Yes,  surely.  The  poems  of  the 
olden  time,  sacred  and  profane,  are 
our  traest  and  freshest  pictures  of 
it.  The  Imsigination,  whatever  the 
vulgar  say,  is  not  the  priestess  of 
Falsehood,  but  of  Truth,  and  twin- 
sister  of  Faith.  As  we  see  in  our 
great  poets,  it  is  the  deepest  and 
truest  sighted  of  faculties,  far  tran- 
scending in  range  and  sureness  of 
vision  the  wit  or  guess  of  the 
metaphysician.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  old  historians.  The  sagacity  of 
Thucydides,  the  insight  of  Tacitus, 
is  not  bom  of  knowledge,  but  of  in- 
tuition :  the  result  of  an  open,  highly 
sympathetic,  imaginative  mind, 
which  has  freely  mixed  among  men. 
Arnold  called  it  'the  historical 
imagination ; '  and  it  is  precisely  in 
proportion  as  the  poet  or  the  his- 
torian has  this,  that  he  is  able  to 
conceive  and  reproduce  the  Past. 
It  is  the  same  in  our  great  modem 
historical  writers.  What  weari- 
someness,  what  drivel,  has  been 
measured  out  under  the  name  of 
History,  by  men  who  have  lacked 
this  gift !  What  inveterate  dulness ! 
Worse  still,  what  stupidity  and  un- 
imaginativeness,  and  consequent 
misrepresentation ! 

Shakespeare  might  have  taught 
us  how  differently  history  should  be 
written,  if  it  would  be  true.  His  Eng- 
lishmen and  women,  as  we  all  feel  at 
once,  are  real  human  beings,  with 
like  passions  as  ourselves :  no  '  mere 
creatures  of  the  imagination.'  As 
we  read  their  Uves  in  his  dramas, 
those  miracles  of  human  art,  we 
are  again  and  again  struck  with  the 
surprising  truth  of  Marlborough's 
notion  of  them,  that  they  were  the 
true  History  of  England,  And  the 
truer  is  this  felt  to  be  the  more  we 
know  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  What  passions  were 
at  play  in  those  burly  Plantagenet 
and  Tudor  times !  What  cross 
purposes,  what  craft  and  dissimula- 
tion, what  untamed  force  of  nature ! 


But  where  did  our  fathers  see 
these  reflected?  Not  in  the  ^ckssic' 
page  of  Hume  at  any  rate.  For 
this  purpose — the  prime  end  of  all 
history— one  or  two  of  Shake- 
speare's or  Ben  Jonson's  plays 
are  worth  all  the  chapters  of  the 
philosopher. 

It  was  reserved  for  Scott  to  help 
us  to  definite  conclusions  on  this. 
He  found  Scottish  history,  and 
much  of  English  history  too,  to  be 
aU  but  unknown  to  literature;  a 
bit,  yet  a  most  stirring  bit,  of  the 
world's  stoiy  untold.  With  all  the 
materials  needed  for  the  telling' 
thereof,  lying  prodigally  around 
him — ballad  and  legend,  haunted 
ruin  and  charter  chest — and  bring- 
ing to  these,  so  natural  to  one 
cradled  and  reared  in  their  midst,  a 
profound  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  he  created  for  us 
those  wonderful  historical  pictures, 
the  Waverley  Novels^  which  made  a 
new  era  in  Scottish  civilisation,  and 
gave  us  a  new  idea  concerning  his- 
torical writing.  It  seemed  a  start- 
ling enough  thing  that  so  much  real 
general  interest  should  be  evoked 
about  times  and  places,  of  which  his- 
torians had  written  without  exciting 
an  emotion;  and  that  ia  whole  world 
of  life  should  have  lain  so  long  hid 
in  them.  It  was  instantly  felt  that 
the  Imagination,  the  esemplastic 
power,  as  Coleridge  calls  it,  working 
on  these  materials,  had  produced  a 
truer  history,  a  more  life-like  pic- 
ture, than  the  professed  historian, 
who  had  drawn  his  facts  from 
copious  papers,  but  had  only  power 
to  deal  with  dates  and  names.  The 
anachronisms,  as  in  Shakespeare,  did 
not  mar  the  general  truthfulness  of 
the  delightful  pictures  which  slowly 
rose  before  us— *whioh  linger  with  us 
still,  though  corrected  throughout  by 
our  better-informed  judgment.  As 
Thackeray,  in  his  admir^le  lecture 
on  Steele,  while  speaking  on  this 
same  subject,  so  well  says :  '  I  take 
up  a  volume  of  Dr.  Smollett  and 
a   volume    of  the   Spectator^  and 
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say  ihe  fiction  carries  a  greater 
amount  of  truth  in  solution  than 
the  volume  which  purports  to  be  all 
true.  Out  of  the  fictitious  book  I 
get  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the 
time ;  of  the  manners,  of  the  move- 
ment, the  dress,  the  pleasures,  the 
laughter,  the  ridicules  of  society — 
the  old  times  live  again,  and  I 
travel  in  the  old  country  of  England. 
Can  the  heaviest  historian  do  more 
for  me  ? ' 

*  The  old  times  live  again.'  Rare 
delight !  What  more  do  we  want 
than  this  from  any  historical  writer  ? 
To  be  a  spectator  of  the  past  is  the 
height  of  the  student's  ambition: 
alas  !  how  seldom  gratified.  The 
poet  and  annalist  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times  are  often  his  best 
helps  to  this.  Take  English  his- 
tory. You  read  the  splendid  Saga 
Burnt  Njal,  and  that  old  Scandi- 
navian fife,  political  and  social,  the 
fountain  of  much  of  our  modem 
life,  rises  clear  before  us  in  all  its 
force  of  brain  and  hand.  You  can- 
not read  Chaucer  and  Froissart, 
and  not  come  to  know,  as  your  own 
neighbours  almost,  the  pilgrims  and 
yeomen  of  those  Lancastrian  days, 
and  to  understand  their  notions, 
and  see  along  their  glimmering  line 
of  thought,  as  they  bowed  at  the 
shrine  of  A'Becket,  or  chose  their 
stoutest  shafts  to  strike  hard  with 
at  France.  Spend  an  hour  with 
Pepys,  in  turning  the  leaves  of 
his  journal,  or  with  Addison  over 
*  those  little,  diurnal  essays '  *  of 
his,  and  you  are  pretty  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  living, 
the  points  of  etiauette,  and  the  cur- 
rent morals  and  fashions  of  the  Lon- 
don circles  of  Charles  and  of  Anne. 
Bead  Buras's  half-dozen  larger 
poems,  and  forthwith  living  pictures 
rise  on  your  vision  of  Scotland  as 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  no- 
where else  to  be  seen.     'The  old 


times  live'  a  gain . '  And  so  it  should 
be  with  Lyndsay  if  he  really  was, 
as  usually  called,  the  Poet  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation.  His  pages 
should  reflect  the  light  of  that  day. 
We  should  see  with  our  own  eyes 
the  men  of  that  fierce  time,  and 
hear  enough  to  give  us  a  sure 
notion  of  their  tempers  and  thoughts. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  see 
if  he  does  this. 

Lyndsay  lived  during  the   first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  most  of  that  time  in  the  service 
of  the  court.     Bom  in  the   reign 
of  James  IV.,  and  a  member  of  his 
household  for  some  years  before  his 
untimely  end  at  Flodden ;  then  the 
guardian  and  tutor  of  the  young 
Prince  James  during  his  boyhood  ; 
chief  herald,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  during  his  lifetime ; 
and  dying  shortly  after  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,   he   saw   and 
shared  in  the  scenes  and  spirit  which 
introduced  the  Reformation.      He 
mixed  with  the  courtiers  and  clergy 
of  his  own  country ;  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  foreign  embassies,  he  mixed 
with   those  of  others.     Travel  in 
those  days  had  a  magical  efiect,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  in  these, 
of  disenchanting  opinion  and  hasten- 
ing  conclusions.     Luther   thirsted 
to  see  Rome,  the  city  of  saints  and 
martyrs.     He   saw  it,   and   would 
not  have  missed  the  sight  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  florins.     Very  many 
more  in  that  age,  we  may  safely  con- 
jecture,  experienced  the  same :  tbey 
saw,  and  would  not   have  missed 
the  sight.     The  observant  Fifeshire 
laird,    of  whom   we    write,    conld 
hardly  visit  the  Netherlands  in  1 53 1 
without  hearing  of  the  Emperor's 
persecutions  during  the  preceding 
ten  years  \^  nor  witness  grand  cere-     1 
monials  in  Notre  Dame   in    1537, 
and  be  uncritical :  Rome,  he  would 
see,   was   in    these   countries  the 


»  Spectator,  No.  101. 

«  Prescott'i  History  of  the  Reiyn  of  PhUip  IL    Book  ii.  chap.  i.    Motley's  Uiu  of  ikr 
Dutch  Republie  (1859),  Page  41. 
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same  masterfal  power  she  was  at 
home.  His  opinions  were  thus  the 
opinions  of  a  travelled  man,  who 
saw  and  heard  for  himself  what 
was  done  and  said  in  other  lands. 
His  estimates  were  not  narrow 
national  ones.  Like  two  other  fa- 
mous laymen  of  his  daj,  Erasmus  ^ 
and  George  Buchanan,  he  formed  his 
opinions  on  the  great  question  of 
the  time  from  personal  observation 
in  different  countries:  not  as  a 
philosopher,  nor  as  a  recluse,  nor 
as  one  who  had,  as  we  say,  '  vested 
interests '  at  stake,  but  as  an  ob- 
server of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  open- 
eyed  to  see  its  character  and  ten- 
dency, and  open-hearted  to  be  per- 
sonally moved  thereby. 

The  great  question  of  the  day 
was  Lutheranism.  That  word  meant 
different  things  to  different  men. 
To  some  it  was  a  Hving  terror,  on 
which  every  sense  was  to  be  closed  ; 
to  others  it  was  a  debatable  matter, 
as  to  which  there  might  fairly  be 
two  opinions ;  while  to  others  it 
was  a  gladsome  beam  of  light, 
showing  which  was  the  Way  of 
Life,  and  how  it  could  be  reached. 
The  stouter  hearts  and  heads  felt 
the  force  of  the  brave  German 
monk's  example  ;  and,  without  tvro 
thoughts  as  to  doctrinal  speciali- 
ties, were  heartily  willing  to  join  in 
the  Great  Revolt  against  priestly 
insolence.  It  did  not  mean,  at  this 
time,  separation  from  Borne ;  and 
the  House  of  Guise  had  not  yet 
invented  that  wickedest  of  fictions 
—whence  flowed  such  rivers  of 
blood  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands— ^that  opposition  to  the  Church 
meant  opposition  to  the  State,  and 
that  heresy,  therefore,  was  treason. 
These  notions  came  later  in  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  sword  was  brought 
in  to  decide.  As  yet,  what  was 
called  Lutheranism  was  to  many 


fraught  with  no  danger  at  all  to 
the  ^Church,  but  was  simply  the 
supposed  right  of  every  good  Uatho- 
lic  to  speak  of  open  and  known 
wrong  doings,  which  were  griev- 
ously hurting  the  Church  herself, 
and  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
which  there  could  not  surely  be  two 
opinions.* 

This  was  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  *  new  opinions  '  for  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Scotland.  Curiosity 
was  excited.  Luther's  name  had 
sounded  over  the  seas ;  and  the 
clergy — at  least  the  Beatons,  who 
knew  much  more  than  those  around 
them  of  the  real  state  of  things 
abroad — ^taking  alarm,  had  got  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  forbidding 
the  holding  of  his  books  or  opinions. 
Patrick  Hunilton,  the  first  preacher 
of  these  opinions,  had  been  burnt 
at  St.  Andrews.  These  were,  how- 
over,  but  the  first  symptoms  of 
life.  It  was  not  time  for  convic- 
tion :  men  were  merely  curious,  and 
everywhere  asked  the  reason  of 
these  things.  This  very  contagious 
mood  found  expression  in  general 
comment;, and  at  the  village  cor- 
ners, and  over  the  homely  cakes  and 
ale  in  the  Nanse  Tinnocks^  of  those 
days,  queer  sly  stories  of  dean  and 
bishop,  and  biting  rough  jokes 
about  priests  and  monks  grew  to  be 
freely ;  bandied  about.  Some  of 
them  Knox  has  preserved  for  us  in 
the  first  pages  of  his  History  of  the 
Reformation^  that  most  unique  bit 
of  historical  writing.  Nothing  in 
Lyndsay  beats  them  for  vivacity 
and  humour,"  and  here  and  there 
they  have  the  biting  edge  of  Bums 
Holy  Fair.  As  a  contemporary 
description  of  Scotch  manners  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  they  are 
worth  much ;  while  as  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  our  poet's  very  strong 


*  A  layman  he  was  at  least  daring  the  most  important  thirty  years  of  his  life,  having 
been  relieved  of  his  monastic  tows  in  1506. 

*  See.7%«  Monastery,  chaps,  v.  and  liii.  for  a  pretty  good  picture  of  this  condition  of 

ihtDgB. 

*  BoTXu'  'Jolly  Beggars.' 
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.  statements  on  the  condition  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  currency  of  well- 
infoimed  gossip  among  the  people 
on  this  subject^  they  are  worth 
more — and  it  is  as  such  that  I  speak 
of  tiiem.  On  so  serious  a  subject  as 
the  causes  of  a  revolution  like  the 
Reformation  we  cannot  have  enough 
of  affirmative  evidence. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  what  has 
been  said  above  as  to  Lutheranism, 
we  turn  now  to  a  Catholic's  account 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  his  day 
in  Scotland.  Thirty  years  before 
her  memorable  overthrow  as  the 
National  Church  in  1560,  and 
hardly  before  the  word  'heresy' 
had  been  heard,  Lyndsay  had  written 
his  '  Dreme,'  and  his  *  Complaynt  to 
the  Eling.'  In  the  first  poem,  a  sort  of 
abridged  Divina  Gommedia,  he  sup- 
poses himself  carried  through  space, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  visits 
Hhe  lowest  hell.'  The  gatiiering 
there  is  motley ;  but  it  is  significant 
that  churchmen  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  that  every  class  of 
them  is  well  represented  ! 

Thare    saw   we   divers  Papis,    and   Em- 

priouris,  .  .  . 
The  men  of  Kirk,  lay  bonndin  into  byngis ; ' 
Thare  saw  we  mony  cairfall  C^rdinall, 
And  Archebischopis,  in  thair  pontiflcall ; 
Pronde    and    perverst    Prelatis,     ont    of 
nnmmer. 
Prioxiris,  Abbottis,  and  fals  flatterand 
Frieris; 
To  specify  thame  all,  it  wer  ane  cummer, 
Regular  Channonis,  churle  Monkis  and 

Charteriris, 
Curious  Clerkis,  and  P^istis  Seculeris : 
Thare  was  sum  parte  of  ilk  Religioun, 
In  Haly  Kirk  quilk  did  abusioun.  . 

•  •••••• 

Kewland  that  rowt,^  I  sawe,incapis  of  bras, 
Symone  Magus,  and  byschope  Cayphas ; 
Byschope  Annas,  and  the  treatour  Judas, 

Machomete,  that  propheit  poysonabyll, 
Chore,  Dathan,  and  Abirone  thare  was'; 

Heretykis  we  sawe  innumerabyll. 

It  was  ane  sycht  rycht  wonderons  la^ 
mentabyll, 
Quhow  that  they  lay  into  thAy  flammis 

fleitynff 
With  cairfuil  cryes,  gimying  and  greitying. 


To  people  *  the  lowest  hell '  with 
the  cluef  rulers  of  the  Holy  Church, 
and  to  place  over  them  men  like 
Simon  Magus  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  a  stroke 
of  satire  unequalled  in  audacity  by 
any  previous  Soots  writer.  It  is 
capped  by  plain  speaking,  however, 
which  I  shall  slightly  modernise  for 
the  sake  of  greater  plainness. 

Then  I  demanded  Bame  Remembrance 

The  cause  of  these  Prelate  punitiomi  ? 
She  said:    The  cause  of  their    unhappy 
chance 
Was  covatyce,  luste,  and  ambitioun ; 
The  which  now  makes  them  want  fimi- 
tioun 
Of  God — and  here  eternally  must  dwell 
Into  this  painful  poisoned  pit  of  Hell. 

Also,  they  did  not  instruct  the  ignorant. 
Provoking  them  to  penitence  by  preach- 
ing; 
But  servit  worldly  princes,  insolent. 

And  were  promoted,  for  their   feigue<i 

fleeching;' 
Not  for  their  science,  wisdom,  nor  their 
teaching ; 
By  simony  was  their  promotion, 
More  for  their  money  than  their  devotion. 

Ane  other  cause  of  the  punitioun 

Of  these  unhappy  Prelates,  imprudent : 

They  made  not  equal  distributioun 
Of  Haly  Kirkis  patrimony  and  rent ; 

But  temporallie*  they  have  it  all  misspent 

Which  should  have  been   triparted   int(> 
three; 

First,  to  uphold  the  Kirk  in  honestie; 

The  second  part,  to  sustain  their  estates:* 
The  third  part  to  be  given  to  the  puns.* 
But   they  disposed    that  geir    all    other 
gaits' — 
On  cartis  and  dyce,  on   harlotrie  ard 

huris. 
The  Caitiffs  took  no  compt  of  thare  own 
curis ; 
Their    kirkis  renin,  their  ladies    cleanly 

cled, 
And  richly  rulit,  both  at  board  and  bed. 

Their  bastarde  baimis  proudely  they  pro- 
vided. 
The  kirk  geir  largely  they  did  on  them 
spend ; 
In  their  behalf,  their  subditis*  were  mis- 
guided. 
And    compted   not  -  their    God    for  till 
offend. 


'  Heaps. 
»  Office. 


'  Hnling  that  rout. 
•  Poor. 


» Flatt«?ry. 
'  Ways. 


*  In  worldly  way^. 

•  Wards. 
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Here  we  baye  the  too  ofben  re- 
peated catalogue  of  misdeeds  and 
crimes  which  everyone  acquainted 
with  Reformation  history  so  well 
knows,  'covatyce,  luste,  and  am- 
bitionn,'  and  their  numerous  pro- 
geny ;  here,  let  it  be  noticed,  too, 
at  tbe  oatset  of  Lyndsay's  career  as 
a  poet;  and  long  ere  these  words 
had  become  a  popular  cry.  The 
same  points  are  handled  by  him 
again  and  again:  in  all  his  best 
known  poems  they  are  more  or  less 
toached  upon ;  but  if  with  more 
fulness  of  treatment  in  some,  with 
no  greater  plainness  of  speech  in 
any.  Time  and  travel  did  not 
modify  a  whit  his  opinions  and  his 
convictions  touching  the  state  of 
the  Chnrch :  he  had  seen  so  much 
of  ecclesiastical  life,  public  and 
private,  before  he  put  pen  on  paper, 
that  his  first  judgment  was  as 
sound  as  his  last  one,  his  first 
charge,  in  this  poem  in  1528,  as 
distinct  and  incisive  as  his  last  one 
in  the  last  representation  of  The 
Satire  of  the  Three  Estates^  twenty- 
six  years  later.  This  historic  con- 
sistency of  his  poems  will  appear  as 
we  proceed. 

In  '  The  Complaynt  to  the  King,' 
written  in  the  year  following,  occur 
many  interesting  passages,  descrip- 
tive of  Lyndsay's  early  connection 
with  the  King,  and  of  the  King 
with  the  Angnses.  These  are, 
occasionally,  even  homely  in  their 
literalness,  and  might  seem  as  if 
only  meant  for  the  eye  of  the 
writer's  old  pupil  and  playmate, 
Ko  state  or  family  papers  however, 
which  I  have  seen,  give  a  distinc- 
ter  idea,  of  the  miserable  training 
of  the  yonng  King;  the  high- 
anded  tyranny  of  the  Anguses; 
d  the  general  lawlessness  of  the 
tion.  Taken  along  with  the  two 
osing  poems,  'The  Dreme,'  and 
Ane  Exhortatioun  to  the  King's 
race,'  we  have  materials  enough 
which  to  draw  a  most  sony 
ictore  of  Scotland  under  the  mi- 
ority  of   James  Y.,  and  also  a 


pretty  sure  prophecy  of  the  cha- 
racter and  reign  of  the  future  king. 
What  Buchanan  tells  us  of  his 
wicked  upbringing  is  abundantly 
supported  by  these,  his  tutor's  own 
words ;  and  what  Knox  says  of  the 
amours  of  his  manhood  is  ren- 
dered more  than  probable  by  the 
same.  Speaking  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  he  charges 
the  clergy  with  inordinate  lust  of 
authority  and  of  being  shamelessly 
worldly.  Court  and  Session  as 
well  as  Church  they  claim  as  the  fit 
objects  of  their  rule.  Ghreat  evils 
are  natural  under  all  minorities } 
but  hardly  was  it  possible  for 
gpreater  to  happen  to  a  country  than 
happened  during  the  period  Lyndsay 
writes  of,  and  in  which  the  Church, 
as  he  says,  had  her  full  share. 

Some  to  their  friends  got  benefices. 
And  other  some  got  bishoprics ; 
For  eTeiy  lord  as  he  thought  best, 
Brought  in  a  bird  to  fill  the  nest. 

They  may  not  bear  *the  light  of 
Christ's  true  gospel  to  be  seen ' 
they  may  be  '  spiritual '  men,  al- 
though they  have  '  neuer  seen  the 
schule,'  they  have  purposely  set 
lords  and  barons  by  the  ears  for 
their  own  ends ;  in  short,  there  is 
hope  for  every  part  of  the  com- 
mon weal 

Except  the  spiritualitie. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a 
third  poem,  The  Testament  and  Com* 
playnt  of  the  Pofingo,  more  finished 
and  artistic  In  form  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding  ones,  and  morp 
directly  personal  in  its  statements. 
Putting  his  parable  into  the  mouth 
of  a  papingo,  or  popinjay,  or  parrot, 
after  the  manner  of  tne  poets  of 
those  days,  he  complains  of  the 
'  covatvce,  luste,  and  ambitioun '  of 
the  Cnurch,  in  words  as  to  the 
meaning  of  which  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt.  Conjured  to  declare  the 
truth  which  she  has  heard  by  land 
or  by  sea  concerning  '  us  kirkmen,' 
the  poor  creature,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, complies.    She  begins  with  the 
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opinion  of  '  the  commoim  people.' 
Thej  have  heard  of  '  the  good  old 
iames '  when  churchmen  were  in- 
deed the  ministers  of  Gk>d  and  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  when 
Doctrine  and  deid  war  both  equirolent 

They  see  nothing  of  that  state 
of  things  around  them  now. 
The  daily  life  of  the  clergy  tes- 
tifies unmistakeably  that  'doc- 
trine and  deid '  are  no  longer  '  equi- 
Yolent.'  This  degeneracy  has  natu- 
rally followed,  she  is  bold  to  say, 
from  the  wicked  alliance  of  the 
World  and  the  Church,  first  made 
by  Constantino  ;  '  one  of  the  weak 
theories  of  Wickliffe,'  as  old  War- 
ton  thought.^  Evil  upon  evil  has 
steadily  followed  the  unhallowed 
union,  until  now,  in  1530, 

No  marvell  is,  thocht  we  religious  men 
Degenerit  be,  and  in  our  lyfe  confusit ; 

Bot  sing,  and  drynk,  none  uther  craft  we 
ken, 
Our  Spirituall  Fatheris  hes  as  so  abusit. 

Oret   plesour  wer  to    heir   one  Byachope 

prechef 
One  Deane,  or  Doctour  in  Divinities 
'One  Abbot  quhilk  could  weiil  his  Convent 

techff 
One  Persoun  flotdng  in  phyloeophie : 
I  tjne  my  tyme,  to  wys  quhilk  wyll  nocht 

be;» 
War  nocht  the  preaching  of  the]  Begging 

FrieriSf 
Tynt  war  the  faith  among  the  Seculeris. 

As  for  thair  prechcing,  quod  the  Papingo» 
I  thame  excuse,  for  quhy,  thay  bene  so 
thrall 
To  Propertie,  and  hir  ding  Dochteris  two. 
Dame  Byches,  and  fair  lady  Sensuall, 
That  may  nocht  use  no  pastime  spiri- 
tuall; 
And  in  thair  habits,  they  tak  sic  delyte, 
Thay  have  renuncit  russat    and  raploch 
quhyte. 


Takand  to  thame  skarlote  and  crammosie. 
With  minniver,  martrik,  grice  and  lych 
armyne; 
Thair  lawe  hartis  exaltit  ar  so  hie, 

To  see  thair  Papale  pomp,  it  is  ane  pyne. 
More  ryche  arraye  is  now,  with  frenzeis 
fine 
Upon  the  bardying  of  ane  Bychopis  mule 
Nor  ever  had  Paule  or  Peter  agane  Yule. .  . 

Less  skaith  it  ware,  with  lycence  of  the 
Pape, 
That  ilke  Prelate  one  wyfe  had  of  his 
awen 

Nor  see  thair  bastardis  ouirthort  the  coon- 
trie  blawin ; 

For  now,  be  thay  be  weill  cumin  frome  Xht 
Bculis 

Thay  fall  to  work  as  they  ware  commoon 
bullis. 

Now  these  passages,  of  which 
there  are  many  more,  were  surely 
very  bold  words  for  a  Catholic  to 
write  of  his  Church,  and  were 
yillainous  if  not  true  ;  but  if  Lynd- 
say  was  only  versifying  openly 
known  facts,  as  Bums  did  in  HoJy 
Willie's  Prayer  and  The  Holy  Fair, 
then,  of  course,  there  was  no  gain- 
saying his  words.  The  sort  of 
creature  here  drawn  must  have  been 
very  numerous  at  that  time  in  all 
Christian  countries,  if  we  take  the 
abundance  of  his  portraits  as  a 
proof.3  In  what  literature  will  yon  ' 
not  find  them  ?  Lyndsay,  like  his 
fellow  satirists,  generally  drew  the 
likeness,  and  left  it  to  tell  its  ow 
tale.  There  was  no  lofty  nob 
scorn,  so  ill  at  all  times  to  brook  ;  n 
assumption  of  deeply  offend 
moralities ;  least  of  all,  no  *  ne 
opinions.'  ^The  Ooniplnynt  of  tl 
Papingo,*  therefore,  was  not  cha 
able  with  heresy.  It  was  worse  t 
bear  with  than  heresy,    but  coa 


*  History  of  English  Poetry ^  vol.  iii.  149.  If  any  of  mjr  readers  think  with  Wanoi^ 
let  me  rn^ommend  to  them  a  remarkable  volume  of  American  Essays,  Lea*8  Studies  ^ 
Church  History.     Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1871. 

'  I  lose  my  time,  to  wish  what  will  not  be. 

'  Here  is  one  taken  at  random  from  a  well-known  book,  Wright's  Suppression 
Monasteries  (Camden  Society) :  '  As  for  the  Abbot,  we  found  nothing  suspect  as  touch: 
his  lyving,  but  it  was  detected  that  he  laye  much  in  his  granges;  that  he  delighted  mi» 
in  playing  at  dice  and  cards,  and  therein  spent  much  money ;  and  in  building  for 
pleasure.    He  did  not  preach  openly.    Also  that  he  converted  divers  farms  into  cq 
holds  .  .  .  And  it  is  confessed  and  proved  that  there  was  here  such  frequence  of  wom 
•coming  ami  re  sorting  to  this  monastery  as  to  no  place  more,*  p.  85. 
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not  be  so  easily  dealt  with,  nor  so 
thoronghlj  stamped  ont. 

Was  Lyndsay*s  description  of  his 
Church  tme,  howeyer  ?  Are  these 
lines  warranted  by  facts  which  are 
undeniable,  and  on  which  two 
opinions  are  impossible  ?  Was  he 
not  merely  rhyming  words,  spitefnl 
words,  in  hope  of  pleasing  his 
patron.  King  James  V.  ?  In 
answer  to  this,  as  an  historical 
student,  I  can  honestly  say — though 
not  without  irritation  that  it  still 
needs  to  be  said — that  every  word 
of  Lyndsay  is  true ;  and  that  in 
Church  muniments,  in  State  papers, 
in  family  records  and  registers,  the 
various  items  of  the  dark  catalogue 
*covatyce,  luste,  and  ambitioun,' 
are  much  too  abundantly  verified. 
Lingard,  the  able  Catholic  historian, 
who  will  be  accepted  as  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  is  decisive  on  the 
point.  *  Of  all  the  European 
Churches,'  he  says,  *  there  was, 
perhaps,  not  one  better  prepared  to 
i-eceive  the  seed  of  the  new  gospel 
than  that  of  Scotland.  During  a 
long  course  of  years  the  highest 
dignities  had,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  possessed  by  the  illegitimate 
err  ymtnger  sons  of  the  most  powerful 
families^  men  who,  without  learning 
i}T  morality  themselves,  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  learning  or  morality 
of  their  inferiors,^  Duly  consider 
these  words,  my  reader;  let  your 
mind  dwell  on  them  and  give  them 
shape,  so  as  fully  to  comprehend  all 
they  mean.  You  will  have  no  need, 
if  you  do  so,  to  give  the  rein  either 
to  conjecture  or  imagination  to 
enable  you  to  see  a  social  state  quite 
as  bad  as  Lyndsay  or  Knox  have 
described  it. 

Why  should  these  things  have  to 
be  reiterated  over  and  over  again  ? 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
falseness  of  these  poems.  There 
was  some  wrath  over  them  in 
Lyndsay*s  generation,  as  there  was 
over  Bums*  terrible  satires  in  his  ; 
but  there  was  no  proof  shown  that 


they  were  baseless  calumnies.     The* 
first  edition  of  them  appeared  in,' 
1538;  in  the    next   twenty  years 
other  three  editions  were  printed, 
Now,  who  read  them  ?  Among  which 
class  did  they  circulate?     It   was- 
not  an  age  of  books  nor  of  reflection 
either ;  yet  it  is  clear  Lyndsay  was^ 
bought,  dear  as  he  was,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  was  read  as  the  few 
popular  books  of  those  days  were  ; 
as  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  for 
one,  was,  by  a  copy  of  it  being  cir- 
culated in  a  neighbourhood  and  read 
to  groups  of  listeners,  by  the  way 
and    round    the    fireside.      If  his 
poems  had  been  rhyming  gossip,  like 
the  chap  books  which  were  the  de- 
light of  our  forefathers,  they  would 
never  have  seen  so  many  editions. 
But  they  were  no  rhyming  nonsense. 
They    were     descriptions    of    the 
men  and  things  of  the  hour,  vivid 
and  clear  to  every  eye,  and  equal 
to   the  plainest  comprehension,  in 
which  everyone  saw  his  own  mind 
and  experience,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  time  reflected  and  expressed,  as 
no    other  man  had  expressed  it. 
Their  truth  was  felt  at  once,  and 
like  all  such  books,   they  became 
dear  to  the  heart   of  the  people. 
They  were  read  to  be  enjoyed  ;  they 
could  not  be  denied.     The  bishop 
read  them  or  heard  them  read  or 
quoted,  to  think  mostly  of  Lynd- 
say's  hardihood  in  using  such  plain 
speech  about  things  which  he  had 
no  business,  he  thought,  with ;  the 
bishop's  cellarer  to  wink  or  shrug 
his  shoulders.     The  courtier  slyly 
chaffed  his  friends  the  Clergy  over 
the  *  wicked'  exposure.  The  country 
folk  in  their  remote  peels  and  stead- 
ings *  considered  *  the  matter.     The 
best    bits     were    read    over    and 
over    again,   and  carried  away  in 
the    memories     of    most ;    which 
nobody  does  with  lies  or  slander. 
Scott  was,  therefore,  only  describ- 
ing a  genuine  trait  of  the  old  Scotch 
lowlander,  which  originated  in  such 
ways,  when  he  made  Andrew  Fair- 
service,   in   'Rob  Boy,'  swear    sO' 
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stoutly  by  the  wit  of  *  Davie  Lynd- 
say,' and  snub  young  Osbaldiston's 
attempts  at  poetry  by  the  saucy 
remark,  that  *twa  lines  o'  Davie 
Lyndsay  wald  ding  a'  he  ever 
clerkit.*  He  was  the  predecessor 
of  Burns  in  fame  and  popular 
power.* 

For  the  most  decided  proof  of  his 
influence  as  a  popular  poet,  and  for 
the  fullest  illustration  of  his  power 
as  a  delineator  of  contemporary 
manners,  we  must  look  to  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  writings,  ^Ane 
fleasant  Satyre  of  the  Time  Estaitis.* 
This  satire,  unlike  his  other  writings, 
is  dramatic  in  form.  Lyndsay,  as 
Lyon  King,  was  required  to  provide 
for  the  royal  solace  and  entertain- 
ment as  occasion  called  for  it ;  and 
the  plays  and  spectacles,  the  Miracle 
Plays  and  Moralities,  then  every- 
where common  in  Christendom,  we  re 
matters  he  had  professionally  much 
to  do  with.  Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie 
tells  us  of  his  skill  in  devising  one 
of  these  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1538, 
in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  which  had  this  special 
feature,  that  it  ended  with  *  certain 
^orations  and  exhortations  to  the 
Queen,  instructing  her  to  serve  her 
*God  according  to  God's  will  and 
commandments.'  The  success  of 
this  experiment  probably  decided 
Lyndsay  in  the  adoption  of  the 
simple  dramatic  dialogue,  as  the 
most  effective  mode  of  expressing 
his  matured  views  on  men  and 
manners.  It  was  at  once  safer 
and  bolder :  safer,  because  words 
spoken  by  a  character  in  a  play  are 
allowed  an  immunity  denied  to 
those  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
writer;  and  bolder,  because  under 
this  privilege  he  could  hit  the 
heaviest  blows,  while  it  told  sooner 
upon  the  public.  In  two  years, 
therefore,  after  the  spectacle  given 
at  St.  Andrews,  his  famous  Satire, 
the  earliest  known  attempt  in  Scot- 
land at  a  Drama,  was  played,  for  the 


first  time,  before  the  Court  at 
Linlithgow,  during  the  Feast  of 
Epiphany.  It  must  have  been  a 
surprise  to  most  of  the  audience. 
In  its  form  it  is,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  not  much  unlike  the  Mo- 
ralities of  the  time,  the  Vices  and 
Virtues,  as  usual,  being  represented ; 
but  in  its  spirit  and  subject  it  is 
altogether  unlike  them.  First  of 
all,  it  could  never  have  beeu  meant 
for  mere  amusement.  It  is  through- 
out pervaded  by  an  earnest  practical 
spirit,  which  expresses  itself  on  the 
chief  evils  in  the  land  in  a  fearlessly 
free  way,  and  demands  or  counsels 
reform.  All  that  he  had  written 
before  on  the  condition  of  the 
Church  and  the  Clergy,  is  told  over 
again,  with  some  additions ;  the 
miseries  and  oppression  of  the  com- 
mons coming  in  for  their  fall  share 
of  his  notice.  In  short,  it  is  the 
sum  of  all  his  other  satires,  blow 
following  blow  in  language  which 
could  have  been  permitted  only  on 
one  supposition — its  undeniable  and 
half-acknowledged  truth.  Our  as- 
tonishment is  that,  even  in  spite  of 
this,  it  was  permitted  at  all.  Such 
plainness  of  speech  to  King  and 
Bishop  was  a  new  thing  in  Scotland ; 
and  to  this  is  due  the  following 
well-known  incident,  which  has 
given  a  special  historical  interest  to 
its  first  representation. 

James,  unaware  of  what  was 
coming,  was  apparently  quite  sur- 
prised ;  and  although  as  the  Gude- 
man  o'  Ballengeich,  he  was  given  to 
mix  with  his  peasantry  and  com- 
mons  oa  errandl  of  his  own,  and 
SO  must  have  been  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  their  customs,  yet 
I  daresay  what  he  then  heard  as  to 
his  people  and  country  altogether 
passed  his  belief.  The  version  of 
the  Satire  was  not  the  one  we  have ; 
but  it  hit  hard  enough  to  sting,  and 
to  startle  him  out  of  his  indecision. 
For  immediately  after  it  was  over, 
we  are  told,   he   called  upon  the 


'  For  a  capital  illttstration  of  this  as  regards  Lyndsay's  general  influence,    see  Bow's 
HistcTie  qf  the  Kirk,  quoted  in  M' Criers  Knox,  N^te  K, 
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chief  of  his  clergj,  archbishop  and 
bishopSy  and  exhorted  them  '  to  re- 
form their  fashions  and  manners  of 
linng,'  threatening,  'that  unless 
they  did  so,  he  would  send  six  of 
the  proadest  of  them  to  his  uncle  of 
England !  '  The  Cardinal,  absent 
in  France,  on  schemes  of  further 
aggrandisement^  was  not  at  hand  to 
smoothe  the  sudden  ruffle  of  the 
King  or  divert  his  attention;  and 
while  the  fit  was  on  him  James 
seemed  bent  on  genuine  reform. 
The  Englishman  to  whom  we  owe 
the  story,  was  told  that  the  King 
was  minded  to  follow  Henry's  ex- 
ample. We  know  better,  and  see 
in  this  incident  chiefly  a  proof  of 
L3md8ay'B  power  as  a  satirist.  It 
was  no  trifle  which  so  roused  the 
easy,  pleasure-loving  King  of  Scots^ 
and  shamed  him  into  a  momentary 
suspicion  of  his  friends  the  bishops. 
From  that  time  the  '  Satyre  *  was 
the  great  play  of  the  country ;  and 
was  at  least  twice  acted  during  the 
regency  of  Mary  of  Guise.  On 
these  occasions  it  was  played  in  the 
open  field;  and  of  the  last  one, 
which  took  place  in  1554,  we  are 
told :  '  it  was  playit  beside  Edin- 
burgh in  the  presence  of  the  Queue 
Begent,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility, 
and  an  exceeding  great  number 
of  people,  lasting  from  IX  howra 
Jjefore  noon  till  VI  hours  in  the  even.' 
One  wonders  what  CTa^fic&tion  the 
Queen  Begent  could  have  found  in 
Lyndsay's  merciless  exhibition  of 
the  wickedness  of  that  Chureh  to 
which  she  and  all  her  family  were 
80  devoted ;  and  that  the  impolicy 
of  it,  as  a  sure  and  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  spread  of  the  new 
opimons,  was  not  evident  to  her. 
That  it  was  a  stimulus  who  can 
doubt  ?  There  was  too  much  truth 
in  it  to  allow  of  any  just  cavil; 
there  was  more  than  enough  to 
quicken  bitterness  and  slumbering 
dislike  into  hate,  and  to  ripen 
thought  into  action.  Think  of 
what  would  be  the  burden  of  the 
gossip  and   the   jests  among  the 


drinkers  in  the  booths  that  day, 
and  among  the  groups  which 
thronged  homewards  that  evening  ! 
Many  and  hard,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  were  the  words  spoken  of  the 
Church;  many  sharp  and  shrewd 
things,  which  neither  priest  nOr 
prelate  would  have  cared  to  hear ; 
and  some  prophecies  of  coming 
change  too.  K  one  of  the  nobles 
might  venture  to  speak  so,  and  in 
the  presence  of  royalty  and  prelates, 
might  not  plain  folk  speak  their 
mind,  among  their  own  at  least, 
without  fear  ?  Gentle  and  simple 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  there  and 
then,  although  they  were  of  course 
in  the  dark  as  to  when  and  whence 
the  change  would  come. 

And  what  else  could  come  of 
such  words  as  the  following 
being  again  and  again  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  multitude,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
Court,  and  Clergy  P  Firsts  as  to  the 
Office  of  the  Clergy. 

Gude  Counsell, 

My  lords,  there  is  one  thing  yet  unpio- 

posed ; 
How  Prelates  and  Priests  ought  to  Be  dis- 
posed. 
This  being  done,  we  have  the  less  ado  ; 
What  say  you,  sirs  ?    This  is  my  counsel 

lo!  .  .  . 
A  Bishop's  office  is  to  be  a  preacher, 
And  of  the  law  of  God  a  public  teacher. 
There  should  no  man  desire  such  dignities 
Without  he  be  able  for  that  office. 
And  for  that  cause,  I  say,  without  lying. 
They  have  their  teinds,  and  for  no  other 
thing. 

BpiritualiHs, 

Friend,  where  find  you  that  we  should 
preachers  be  ? 

Glide  Counsell, 
Look  what  St.  Paul  writes  unto  Timothy. 

SpiritualUie, 

Kow,  sir,  by  him  that  our  Lord  Jesus  sold, 
I  read  never  the  New  Testament  nor  Old. 

Merchant. 

Then  before  God,  how  can  ye  be  excused? 
To' have  one  office,  and  knows  not  how  to 
use  it, 
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Wherefore  were  given  you  all  the  temporal 

lands 
And  all  their  teinds  ye  have  among  your 

hands?  .  .  . 

Johne. 

What  if  King  David  were  living  in  these 
days, 

He  who  did  fonnd  so  many  gay  abbays  ? 

Or  out  of  heaven  what  if  he  looked  down 

And  saw  the  great  Abomination 

Among  their  Abbacies  and  their  Nunneries, 

Their  public  whoredoms  and  their  har- 
lotries ? 

Abbasse. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  I  marvel  how  that  ye 
Suffer  this  carle  for  to  speak  heresy. 
For  by  my  faith,  my  lord,  if  ye  take  tent, 
He  serves  for  to  be  burnt  incontinent. 

Merchant, 

What  be  the  cause  of  all  the  heresies 
Sut  the  abusion  of  the  Prelacies  ? 
Therefore  I  can  find  no  better  remedy, 
But  that  the  kings  should  take  it  in  their 

head 
That  there  be  given  to  no  man  bishoprics 
Except  they  preach  out  thro'  their  dioceses, 
And  every  parson  preach  in  his  parochoun, 
And  this  I  say  for  final  conclusion. 

Second,  as  to  the  morals  of  the 
Clergy. 

JHoyne  Corrtctioun. 

You  are  a  Prince  of  Spiritualitie ; 

How  have  you  used  your  office,  now  let  us 


see? 


Spiritualitte, 


My  lords,  when  was  there  any  Prelates 

wont 
Of  their  office  to  any  king  make  count  ? 
But  of  my  office  you  would  have  the  '  feill,' 

(sense) 
I  let  you  know  that  I  have  used  it  well : 
For  I  take  in  my  count  twice  in  the  year 
Not  wanting  of  my  teind  one  boll  of  bear. 
I  get  good  payment  of  my  temporal  lands  ; 
My  buttock  maill,  my  taxes  and  my  offrands, 
With  all  that  does  belong  unto  my  benefice. 
Consider  now,  my  lord,  if  I  be  wise. 
I  let  you  know  my  Lord,  I  am  no  fool. 
For  why  !  I  ride  upon  an  ambling  mule. 
There  is  no  temporal  lord  in  all  this  land 
That  makes  such  cheer,  I  let  you  under- 
stand. 
And  also,  my  lord,  I  give  with  good  inten- 
tion 


To  divers  temporal  lords  a  yearly  pension 
To  that  intent,  that  they  with  all  their 

heart 
In  right  and  wrong  shall  plainly  take  my 

part. 
Now,  have  I  told  you,  sir,  in  my  best  ways. 
How  that  I  have  exercised  my  office. 

Sen/be. 

Father  Abbot,  this  council  bids  me  ask. 
How  have  you  used  your  Abbey  ? 

Abbott 

Touching  my  office  I  say  to  you  plainly. 
My  monks  and  I  we  live  right  easily: 
There  are  no  monks  from  Carrick  to  Carrail 
That  better  fares,  and  drinks  more  whole- 
some ale ; 
My  Prior  is  a  man  of  great  devotion, 
Therefore  he  daily  gets  a  double  portion ; 
My  paramour  is  also  fat  and  fair 
As  ony  wench  within  the  town  of  Ayr. 
I  send  my  sons  to  Paris  to  the  schools,* 
I  trust  in  God  that  they  shall  not  be  fools  r 
And  all  my  daughters  I  have  well  pro- 
vided.'* 
Now  judge  me  if  my  office  be  well  guided. 

Third,  as  to  the  oppressiveness  of 
some  clerical  customs. 

Correctioun. 

Johne,  have  ye  any  more  debates 
Against  the  lords  of  Spiritual  States? 

Johne. 

Now,  sir,  I  dare  not  speak  one  word : 

To  complain  of  priests  it  is  no  bourd  (jest). 

Correctioun, 

Flyt  (scold)  on  thy  fill  till  I  desire  thee : 
So  that  thou  show  us  but  the  verity. 

Johne, 

First,  to  complain  on  the  Vicar. 
The  poor  cottar,  liking  to  die, 
Having  young  infants  two  or  three. 
And  if  he  has  two  kye  (cows) 
The  Vicar  must  have  one  of  them, 
With  the  gray  rug  that  covers  the  bed 
However  the  wife  be  poorly  clad. 
And  if  the  wife  die  on  the  mom, 
Tho'  all  the  bairns  should  be  forlorn 
The  other  cow  he  takes  away 
With  the  poor  coat  of  raploch  gray. 
Would  God  this  custom  were  put  down. 
Which  never  was  founded  on  reason. 

Temporaliiie. 
Axe  all  thy  tales  true,  that  thou  tellest  ? 


Like  Panter  with  his  sons. 


'  And  Beaton  with  his  daughters. 
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Pauper, 

Trae,  sir, 

For  by  the  Holj  Trinity 
The  same  was  practised  on  me : 
For  onr  Vicar,  Grod  give  him  pain, 
Has  yet  three  tidy  kye  of  mine ; 
One  for  my  father ;  for  my  wife  another; 
And  the  third  cow  he  took,  for  ]!||Iaad  my 
mother. 

Spiritualitie. 

False  carle,  to  speak  to  me,  stand'st  not  in 
awe? 

Pauper, 

The  Fiend  receive  them  that  first  devised 

that  law! 
Within  an  hour  after  my  dad  was  dead, 
The  Vicar  had  my  cow  hard  by  the  head. 
When  I  am  Pope  that  law  I  shall  put 

down; 
It  is  a  sore  law  for  the  poor  common. 

^pwitualitie. 

We  will  want  nothing  that  we  have  in  use, 
Kirtle  nor  cow,  teind  lamb,  teind  grice,  nor 
goose. 

Do  *  the  old  times  live  again,'  my 
reader,  in  these  yerses  ?  Does  that 
old  Scotland  ^hich  our  historians 
have  yet  to  describe  to  us — that  old 
Catholic  Scotland,  I  mean,  of  which 
the  Beatons,  uncle  and  nephew, 
were  the  lords  and  the  exemplai*8, 
become  any  more  vivid  from  these 
brief  touches  of  Lyndsay  ?  Do  you 
see  and  feel  how  thoroughly  de- 
praved the  moral  condition  of  the 
Church  must  have  been :  how  *  rot- 
ten ripe  for  reformation  P'  And  do 
yon  see,  too,  that  Lyndsay,  next  to 
Knox,  must  have  forwarded  the 
mighfy  change  which  so  soon  fol- 
lowed ?  Anyhow,  we  shall  be 
agreed  that  Scott  has  marked 
Lyndsay's  place  and  power  as  a 
poet  with  much  exactness  in  his 
well-known  lines  in  '  Marmion ' : 

In  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

fbLpression  found  its  home ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome, 

It  may  have  occurred  more  than 


once  to  the  reader  how  Lyndsay 
was  allowed  to  lash  the  Church 
with  so  free  a  hand,  when  he 
himself  says  it  was  no  jesting 
matter  to  complain  of  priests.  And 
it  is  a  sort  of  standing  wonder.  He 
twice  excuses  himself,  for  the  free* 
dom  of  speech,  in  the  Satire  : 

Prudent  people,  I  pray  yon  all 

Take.no  mair  grief,  in  special, 

For  we  shall  speak  in  general 

For  pastime  and  for  play. 

But  the  *  pastime '  of  free  speech 
like  Lyndsay's — for  his  it  was — 
however  disguised,  was  not  then 
allowed  by  either  Church  or  State. 
His  words  are  not  sly  allusions,  nor 
parodies ;  they  are  charges  definite 
and  direct,  which  amount  to  actual 
accusation.  Mr.  Burton  finds  the 
explanation  in  the  fact,  that  Lynd- 
say *  was  but  repeating  what  the 
authorities  of  the  realm  asserted, 
and  the  Church  itself  mournfully 
confessed.  Anything  miffht  be  said 
to  this  purport  if  he  who  said  it 
were  so  skilful  as  to  avoid  points  of 
heresy,'  &c.*  I  wish  I  could  believe 
it ;  and  that  history  did  not  prove 
that  where  the  Church  could  show 
her  hand  and  crush  the  free-spoken 
man,  she  did  not  usually  do  so ;  and 
that  in  Scotland,  in  that  very  age, 
she  did  not  bum  friar  Kyller,  and 
tried  to  do  her  very  worst  to  George 
Buchanan,  for  their  satires.  More- 
over, what  was  confessed  by  the 
Church  was  confessed  in  the  con- 
clave :  it  was  not  openly  mourned 
over  before  the  laity.  What  mattered 
that  confession  when  public  opinion 
attacked  and  ridiculed  those  same 
things  ?  Was  it  likely  that  men, 
so  proud  of  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  would  humbly  cry  Peccavi- 
mus!  There  is  nothing  we  all 
bridle  up  at  quicker,  and  forgive 
slower,  than  an  exposure  of  our 
known  vices  and  faults  :  we  cannot 
deny  them,  and  instinctively  strike 
at  the  exposer;  and  we  may  be 
quite  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Lati- 


^  History  of  Scotland,  iv.  53. 
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mers  and  the  L3mdsa7S  of  those 
days,  unless  under  royal  protection 
or  in  high  position,  and  whether 
there  was  definable  heresy  in  the 
satire  or  not,  were  certainly  silenced. 
Has  not  our  very  pleasant  censor, 
Mr,  Pimchy  had  experiences,  especi- 
ally across  the  Channel,  which  show 
how  far  this  is  true,  even  in  our 
own  day  ?  Some  other  reason, 
therefore,  than  Mr.  Burton's  must 
be  found  for  Lyndsay's  immunity 
from  everyone  of  the  forms  of  per- 
secution. Mr.  Laing  does  not  hazard 
one. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  Lyndsay 
was  no  trimmer.  He  openly  ac- 
knowledged himself  as  the  author 
of  his  Satires  ;  and  if  anecdote  is  to 
be  trusted,  he  was  as  sharp  at  times 
with  his  tongue  as  with  his  pen. 
He  was  not  a  religious  reformer, 
however;  although,  as  Mr.  Laing 
remarks,  had  he  survived  for  a  few 
years    longer,    we    need    scarcely 


doubt  he  would  have  joined  him- 
self  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega> 
tion.  As  to  that,  we  may  but 
guess :  as  he  was,  we  cannot  but 
admire  his  boldness,  and  count  him 
the  bravest,  dearest-seeing  man  of 
his  time. 

Of  his  general  literary  character, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  say  anything. 
That,  no  doubt,  has  been  pretty 
well  gauged  \  from  the  previous 
pages.  We  cannot  claim  for  him 
the  name  of  a  great  poet;  as  a 
satirist,  he  &r  surpasses  any  one  of 
the  early  Scots  poets.  Enough  if 
my  readers  have  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances amidst  which  John  Knox 
grew  to  manhood,  and  which  im- 
mediately preceded  his  dauntlessly 
patriotic  career  ;  and  if  they  are 
thus  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
men,  whoever  they  were,  who 
brought  about  and  wrought  out 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
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LONDON  fifty  years  ago  was  in 
many  respects  a  very  different 
city  from  the   London  of  to-day. 
To  name  only  one  point,  there  were 
no  railways ;  those  hnge  roofs  that 
span  the  long  platforms  and  iron 
webs  of  Eoston,   Paddington,  St. 
Pancras,  London  Bridge,  Victoria, 
Charing  Cross,  were  not  yet  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  architect  or  engineer.    The  word 
'  terminns '  (which  has  risen,  cal- 
minaied,  and  is  now  going  out — 
since  we  are  not  willing  to  accept 
any  finality  in  physical  progress) 
was  then  nnknown  to  fame ;  nay, 
'  omnibns,'  which  preceded  it,  was 
as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  Where 
the  huge  station   and  hotel    now 
dominate  Charing  Cross,  used  to  be 
Hnngerford  Market,  with  old  lanes 
around  it  leading  to  the  river ;  and 
in  one  of  these  lanes,  rather  less  than 
half  a  century  ago,  was  a  blacking- 
warehouse — a  young  and  envious 
rival  of  the  celebrated  Warren's,  of 
30  Strand.   It  was  *•  the  last  house  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  way  at  old 
Hungerford-stairs.  It  was  a  crazy, 
tumbledown  old  house,  abutting  of 
course  on  the  river,  and  literally 
overrun  with  rats.'     A  little  boy, 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who 
was  at  this  time  employed  in  the 
bIacking.^.rarehoTi8e  in  a  very  ham. 
ble  capacity,  afterwards,  when  he 
was  grown  up,  wrote  an  account  of 
the  place  and  his  own  experience 
there :    '  Its  wainscoted  rooms,  and 
its  rotten  floors  and  staircase,  and 
the  old  grey  rats  swarming  down 
in   the  cellars,   and  the  sound  of 
their  squeaking  and  scufiling  com- 
ing up  the  stairs  at  all  times,  and 
the  dut  and  decay  of  the  place,  rise 
up  visibly  before  me,  as  if  I  were 
there  again.     The  counting-house 
was  on  the  first  floor,  looking  over 
the  coal-barges  and  the  river.  There 


was  a  recess  in  it,  in  which  I  was 
to  sit  and  work.  My  work  was  to 
cover  the  pots  of  paste-blacking; 
first  with  a  piece  of  oil-paper,  and 
then  with  a  piece  of  blue  paper ;  to 
tie  them  round  with  a  string ;  and 
then  to  clip  the  paper  close  and 
neat,  all  round,  until  it  looked  as 
smart  as  a  pot  of  ointment  from  an 
apothecary's  shop.  When  a  certain 
number  of  grosses  of  pots  had  at- 
tained this  pitch  of  perfection,  I 
was  to  paste  on  each  a  printed 
label;  and  then  go  on  again  with 
more  pots.  Two  or  three  other  boys 
were  kept  at  similar  duty  down 
stairs  on  similar  wages.  One  of 
them  came  up,  in  a  ragged  apron 
and  a  paper  cap,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day morning,  to  show  me  the  trick 
of  using  the  string  and  tying  the 
knot.' 

The  chief  manager  of  the  black- 
ing warehouse  was  a  relative  or 
connection  of  the  little  boy  who  was 
thus  employed  at  the  wages  of  six 
or  seven  shillings  a  week.  He  was 
a  sort  of  cousin,  and,  though  much 
older,  had  been  friends  with  little 
Charley  from  the  latter's  cradle. 
Charley  was  bom  at  Portsmouth, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1 81 2,  where 
his  father,  Mr.  John  Dickens,  was 
then  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Navy-pay  Office. 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Dickens 
had  married  a  Mr.  Lamert,  a 
widower  with  two  sons.  Mr,  La- 
mert died.  His  widow,  and  the 
younger  of  her  two  stepsons,  James 
Lamert,  took  up  their  abode  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dickens,  and 
formed  part  of  their  family  circle. 
From  Portsmouth  they  all  move^, 
together  (one  infers)  to  London  in 
1814,  and  thence  to  Chatham  in 
1 816.  They  were  certainly  all 
living  together  at  Chatham.  Here 
Mrs.  Lamert  married  a  second  time, 
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and  her  stepson  James,  'a  youth 
of  some  ability/  was  sent  to  Sand- 
hurst for  his  education,  continuing 
to  visit  Chatham  from  time  to 
time. 

At  Chatham  little  Charley 
Dickens  stayed  till  he  was  nine 
years  old.  '  He  was  a  very  little 
and  a  very  sickly  boy.  He  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  violent  spasm 
which  disabled  him  for  any  active 
exertion.  He  was  never  a  good 
little  cricket-player.  He  was  never 
a  first-rate  hand  at  marbles,  or 
peg-top,  or  prisoner's  base.  But 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  watching 
the  other  boys,  officers'  sons  for 
the  most  part,  at  these  games, 
reading  while  they  played ;  and  he 
had  idways  the  belief  that  this 
early  sickness  had  brought  to  him- 
self one  inestimable  advantage,  in 
the  circumstance  of  his  weak 
health  having  strongly  inclined  him 
to  reading.  .  .  .  He  has  frequently 
been  heard  to  say  that  his  first 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  his 
earliest  passion  for  reading,  were 
awakened  by  his  mother,  who 
taught  him  the  first  rudiments  not 
only  of  English,  but  also,  a  little 
later,  of  Latin.  She  taught  him 
regularly  every  day  for  a  long 
time,  and  taught  him,  he  was  con- 
vinced, thoroughly  well.  .  .  .  Then 
followed  the  preparatory  day- 
school,  a  school  for  girls  and  boys 
to  which  he  went  with  his  sister 
Fanny.*  There  was  *  a  small  collec- 
tion of  books  in  a  little  room  up- 
stairs,' and  from  these  the  sickly 
boy  rummaged  out  and  read 
eagerly  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  story — Roderick  Random,  Vicar 
of  Wakefield^  Don  Quixote,  Gil 
Bla>8,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  other  famous  works  of 
fiction,  and  with  these  the  Spec- 
tator, Idler,  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Mrs.  Inchbald*s  Collectimi  of  Farces, 
and  some  volumes  of  voyages  and 
travels. 

*  The  usuallresult  followed.  The 
child  took  to  writing,  himself ;  and 


became  famous  in  his  childish  circle 
for  having  written  a  tragedy  called 
Misnar,  the  Sultan  of  India,  founded 
(and  very  literally  founded,no  doubt) 
on  one  of  the  Tales  of  the  Oenii. 
Nor  was  this  his  only  distinction. 
He  told  a  story  offhand  so  well, 
and  sang  small  comic  songs  so 
especially  well,  that  he  nsed  to  be 
elevated  on  chairs  and  tables,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  more  effec- 
tive display  of  these  talents.'  James 
Lamert  took  the  child  for  his  first 
visit  to  the  theatre,  at  a  very  tender 
age,  but  he  was  old  enough  '  to  re- 
collect how  his  young  heart  leapt 
with  terror  as  the  wicked  king 
Bichard,  struggling  for  life  against 
the  virtuous  Richmond,  backed  up 
and  bumped  against  the  box  in 
.which  he  was.*  During  the  last 
two  years  of  Charles's  iresidence  at 
Chatham,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
kept  in  Clover-lane,  by  a  young 
Baptist  minister,  Mr.  William  Giles. 
'  He  was  not  much  over  nine  years 
old  when  his  father  was  recalled 
from  Chatham  to  Somerset  House, 
and  he  had  to  leave  this  good  mas- 
ter, and  the  old  place  endeared  to 
him  by  recollections  that  clung  to 
him  afterwards  all  his  life  long.' 

Mr.  John  Dickens,  as  his  son 
wrote  afterwards,  was  as  'kind- 
hearted  and  generous  a  man  as 
ever  lived  in  the  world.  Every- 
thing that  I  can  remember  of  his 
conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children, 
or  friends,  in  sickness  or  affliction, 
is  beyond  all  praise.  By  me,  as  a 
sick  child,  he  has  watched  night 
and  day,  unweariedly  and  patiently, 
many  nights  and  days.  He  never 
undertook  any  business,  charge,  or 
trust  that  he  did  not  zealously,  con- 
scientiously, punctually,  honourably 
discharge.  His  industry  has  al- 
ways been  untiring.  He  was  proud 
of  me,  in  his  way,  and  had  a  great 
admiration  of  the  comic  singing.' 
But  he  was  easy-going,  unapt  for 
making  way  in  the  world ;  and 
having  an  increasing  family,  and 
at  best  but  a  very  small  income 
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(we  iofer  that  lie  was  now  with- 
drawn from  active  service,  and 
placed  on  reduced  pay),  gradually 
became  involved  in  petty  debts, 
and  was  beset  by  creditors. 
The  family  had  to  take  up  its 
abode  in  Bayham  Street,  Camden 
Town,  in  '  a  mean  small  tenement, 
with  a  wretched  little  back-garden 
abutting  on  a  squalid  court.'  Poor 
Mr.  John  Dickens  was  decidedly 
sinking  in  the  world.  '  In  the  ease 
of  his  temper  *  (writes  his  son,  de- 
ficribing  the  case)  'and  the  strait- 
ness  of  his  means,  he  appeared  to 
bave  utterlv  lost  at  this  time  the 
idea  of  educating  me  at  all,  and  to 
bave  utterly  put  from  him  the 
notion  that  I  had  any  claim  upon 
bim,  in  that  regard,  whatever.  So 
I  degenerated  into  cleaning  his 
boots  of  a  morning,  and  my  own  ; 
and  making  myself  useful  in  the  work 
of  the  little  house ;  and  looking  after 
my  little  brothers  and  sisters  (we 
were  now  six  in  all)  ;  and  going  on 
sacb  poor  errands  as  arose  out  of 
our  poor  way  of  living.* 

*The  elder  cousin  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  James  Lamert,  who 
bad  lately  completed  his  education 
at  Sandhurst  and  was  waiting  in 
hopes  of  a  commission,  lived  now 
with  the  family  in  Bayham  Street, 
and  had  not  lost  his  taste  for  the 
stage,  or  his  ingenuities  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  Taking  pity  on  the 
solitary  lad,  he  made  and  painted  a 
little  theatre  for  him.  It  was  the 
only  fanciful  reality  of  his  present 
life.' 

Affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Tbe  father's  *  resources  were  so  low, 
and  all  bis  expedients  so  thoroughly 
exhausted,'  that  Mrs.  Dickens  re- 
solved to  make  the  experiment, 
bowever  hopeless,  of  opening  a 
Preparatory  School.  A  house  was 
fonnd  at  number  four  Gower  Street 
North,  a  brass  plate  put  on  the  door, 
and  circulars  sent  round.  'Yet 
nobody  ever  came  to  school,  nor  do 
I  recollect  that  anybody  ever  pro- 
posed to  come,  or  that  the  least 


preparation  was  made  to  receive 
anybody.  But  I  know  that  we  got 
on  very  badly  with  the  butcher  and 
baker ;  that  very  often  we  had  not 
too  much  for  dinner;  and  that  at 
last  my  father  was  arrested.'  The 
interval  between  the  sponging- 
house  and  the  prison  was  passed 
by  the  sorrowful  lad  in  running 
errands  and  carrying  messages  for 
the  prisoner,  delivered  with  swollen 
eyes  and  through  shining  tears ; 
and  the  last  words  said  to  him  by 
his  father,  before  he  was  finally 
carried  to  the  Marshalsea,  were  to 
the  effect  that  Hhe  sun  was  set 
upon  him  for  ever.' 

The  poor  family  in  number  four 
Gower  Street  North  had  to  make 
much  use  of  the  pawnbroker ;  *  un- 
til at  last,  even  of  the  furniture 
there  was  nothing  left  except  a  few 
chairs,  a  kitchen  table,  and  some 
beds.  Then  they  encamped,  as  it 
were,  in  the  two  parlours  of  the 
emptied  house,  and  lived  there 
night  and  day.'  Before  they  re- 
moved from  Camden  Town,  James 
Lamert  had  ceased  to  live  with 
them  (naturally  enough !),  though 
continuing  on  the  old  intimate 
terms. 

Now  a  cousin  of  his,  George 
Lamert  by  name,  having  apparently 
some  money  and  no  definite  occu- 
pation, was,  about  this  time,  acci- 
dentally induced  to  go  into  an 
odd  kind  of  business.  There  was 
a  famous  blacking  manufacturer, 
Robert  Warren,  whose  throne  was 
at  30  Strand;  and  there  was  a 
relative  and  rival,  but  of  less 
celebrity,  one  Jonathan  Warren,  at 
30  Hungerford- stairs,  Strand,  who 
advertised  against  Robert,  and 
solemnly  asserted  that  he  (Jona- 
than) was  the  original  inventor  or 
proprietor  of  the  blacking  recipe. 
Jonathan  privately  offered  his  busi- 
ness for  sale.  It  could  easily,  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  capital,  be  enormously 
developed,  and  so  forth.  George  La- 
mert bought  the  *  business  and  pre- 
mises,' and  set  up  his  cousin  James 
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as  manager.  And  James,  the  con- 
nection and  life-long  intimate  of  the 
Dickens  family  and  little  Charley, 
seeing  the  boy  doing  nothing  at 
home  except  boot-cleaning  and 
errands,  learning  nothing,  earning 
nothing,  and  contributing  one  more 
hungxy  mouth  to  be  supplied  some- 
how ;  the  father  in  jail,  everything 
pawnable  gone  to  the  pawn-office — 
in  this  state  of  things  James  La- 
mert  '  proposed  (says  the  autobio- 
grapher)  that  I  should  go  into  the 
blacking  warehouse,  to  be  as  useful 
as  I  could,  at  a  salary,  I  think,  of 
six  shillings  a  week.  I  am  not 
clear  whether  it  was  six  or  seven. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  my 
uncertainty  on  this  head,  that  it 
was  six  at  first,  and  seven  after- 
wards. At  any  rate  the  o£Per  was 
accepted  very  willingly  by  my 
father  and  mother,  and  on  Monday 
morning  I  went  down  to  the  black- 
ing warehouse  to  begin  my  busi- 
ness life.' 

The  boy  was  not  placed  among 
the  other  boys  in  the  blacking 
warehouse,  but  in  '  a  recess  in  the 
counting-house,'  and  'our  relative 
had  kindly  arranged  to  teach  me 
something  in  the  dinner- hour ;  from 
twelve  to  one,  I  think  it  was ; 
every  day.' 

The  arrangement  might  well  ap- 
pear at  the  time  as  tolerable  a  one  as 
could  have  been  hoped  for  under  all 
the  circumstances,  and  a  great  im- 
provement on  poor  little  Charley's 
condition  at  home.  But  in  after 
years  he  wrote  with  the  utmost 
bitterness  of  his  having  been  '  so 
easily  cast  away  at  such  an  age '  .  . . 
'  My  father  and  mother  were  quite 
satisfied.  They  could  hardly  have 
been  more  so  if  I  had  been  twenty 
years  of  age,  distinguished  at  a 
grammar-school,  and  going  to  Cam- 
bridge.' 

It  is  true  that  the  plan,  as  so 
often  happens,  did  not  take  shape 
exactly  according  to  the  programme. 
As  to  the  hour's  teaching  every  day 
by  Lamert,  an  '  arrangement  so  in- 


compatible with  counting-house 
business  soon  died  away,  from  no 
fault  of  his  or  mine ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  my  small  work-table, 
and  my  grosses  of  pots,  my  papers, 
stnng,  scizzors,  paste-pot,  and 
labels,  by  little  and  little,  vanished 
out  of  the  recess  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  kept  company  with  the 
other  small  work-tables,  grosses  of 
pots,  papers,  string,  scizzors,  and 
paste-pots,  downstairs.' 

After  a  while  the  house  in  Grower 
Street  North  had  to  be  given  up, 
and  Charles  was  sent  to  lodge  with 
'  a  reduced  old  lady,  long  known  to 
our  flEunily,'  in  Little  College  Street, 
Camden  Town.  Seven  shillings  a 
week  is  not  a  la^ge  income,  cer- 
tainly; yet  (lodging  and  clothes 
already  provided)  the  little  boy 
might  have  had  enough  wholesome 
food  with  it,  with  proper  manage- 
ment ;  but,  he  says,  '  I  was  so 
young  and  childish,  and  so  little 
qualified — how  could  I  be  other- 
wise ? — ^to  undertake  the  whole 
charge  of  my  own  existence,  that, 
in  going  to  Hungerford- stairs  of  a 
morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale 
pastry  put  out  at  half-price  on 
trays  at  the  confectioners'  doors  in 
Tottenham-court-road  ;  and  I  ofben 
spent  in  that  the  money  I  should 
have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then  I 
went  without  my  dinner,  or  bought 
a  roll,  or  a  slice  of  pudding.' 

Every  Sunday  Charles  and  his 
sister  Fanny  (two  years  his  elder, 
and  a  pupil  in  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Music)  passed  in  the  Marshalsea 
with  their  father.  The  prison  was 
on  the  Southwark  side  of  London 
Bridge.  One  Sunday  nigbt  little 
Charles  remonstrated  with  his 
fietther,  with  many  tears,  on  the 
loneliness  of  lodging  all  by  himself 
in  Camden  Town.  'He  began  to 
think  that  it  was  not  quite  right. 
I  do  believe  he  had  never  thought 
so  before,  or  thought  about  it.  A 
back-attic  was  found  for  me  at  the 
house  of  an  insolvent-court  agent, 
who  lived  in  Lant-street   in    the 
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Borough,  where  Bob  Sawyer  lodged 
manj  years  afterwards.  A  bed  and 
bedding  were  sent  over  for  me,  and 
made  up  on  the  floor.  The  little 
window  had  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
a  timber  yard;  and  when  I  took 
possession  of  my  new  abode,  I 
thought  it  was  a  Paradise.' 

*  Rx)m  this  time '  (says  Mr. 
Forster)  *  he  nsed  to  breakfast  "  at 
home,"  in  other  words  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea;  going  to  it  as  early  as  the 
gates  were  open,  and  for  the  most 
part  muoh  earlier.  They  had  no 
want  of  bodily  comforts  there.  His 
father^s  income,  still  going  on,  was 
amply  sufficient  for  that ;  and  in 
every  respect  indeed  but  elbow- 
room,  I  have  heard  him  say,  the 
fainily  lived  more  comfortably  in 
prison  than  they  had  done  for 
a  long  time  out  of  it.  They 
were  waited  on  still  by  the  maid- 
of-all-work  from  Bayham  Street, 
the  orphan  girl  of  the  Chatham 
workhouse,  from  whose  sharp  little 
worldly  and  also  kindly  ways  he 
took  his  first  impression  of  the 
Marchioness  in  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop: 

*"  Besides  breakfast,  he  had  supper 
also  in  the  prison,  and  got  to  his 
lodging  generally  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  gates  closed  always  at  ten.' 

How  long  he  had  lodged  with 
the  reduced  old  lady  at  Camden 
Town  (who,  be  it  observed,  was 
'long  Imown  to  the  family  ')  does 
not  appear,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  long  and  was  probably  in- 
tended only  for  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment^ untU  '  something  should  turn 
tfp,* — ^for  Mr.  John  Dickens  was  the 
original  of  Micawber, 

At  last  the  Marshalsea  prisoner, 
who  had  been  attempting  to  avoid 
the  process  of  going  through  the 
Insolvent  Court,  found  himself 
obliged  to  go  through ;  a  legacy 
of  several  hundred  pounds  left  him 
by  a  relative  having  been  first  paid 
into  Court.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  family,  at  the  worst  of 
times,  were  ever  in  anything  like 


actual  poverty,  though  they  had  to 
endure  many  pitiful  anxieties  and 
embarrassments.  *  When  the  family 
left  the  Marshalsea  they  all  went  to 
lodge  with  the  lady  in  Little  College 
Street — a  Mrs.  Boylance,  who  has 
obtained  unexpected  immortality 
«s  Mrs,  Pipchin;  and  they  after- 
wards occupied  a  small  house  in 
Somers  Town.'  *  I  am  not  sure,' 
resumes  the  autobiognapher,  *  that  it 
was  before  this  time,  or  after 
it,  that  the  blacking  warehouse  was 
removed  to  Chandos  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  .  .  .  Bob  Fagin  and  I  had 
attained  to  great  dexterity  in  tying 
up  the  pots.  I  forget  how  many 
we  could  do  in  five  minutes.  We 
worked,  for  the  light's  sake,  near 
the  second  window  as  you  come 
fix)m  Bedford  Street ;  and  we  were 
so  brisk  at  it  that  the  people  used 
to  stop  and  look  in.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  quite  a  little  crowd 
there.  I  saw  my  father  coming  in 
at  the  door  one  day  when  we  were 
very  busy,  and  I  wondered  how  he 
could  bear  it.' 

'  At  last,  one  day,  my  father  and 
the  relative  so  often  mentioned 
quarrelled ;  quarrelled  by  letter,  for 
I  took  the  letter  from  my  father  to 

him  which  caused  the  explosion 

but  quarrelled  veiy  fiercely.  It  was 
about  me.  It  may  have  had  some 
backward  reference,  in  part,  for 
anything  I  know,  to  my  employ- 
ment at  the  window.  All  I  am 
certain  of  is,  that,  soon  after  I  had 
given  him  the  letter,  my  cousin 
(he  was  a  sort  of  cousin  by  mar- 
riage) told  me  he  was  very  much 
insulted  about  me,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  me  after  that.' 

To  an  unprejudiced  mind  the 
probabiliiy  is,  that,  the  Dickens 
£Eunily  being  in  a  more  settled 
state  and  able  to  look  about  them, 
and  Mr.  James  Lamert's  promises 
in  regard  to  little  Charles,  on  taking 
the  boy  under  his  charge,  being 
evidently  not  in  process  of  ftilfil- 
ment,  a  strong  remonstraneo  was 
now  made  on  the   subject.      *My 
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mother  set  herself  to  accommodate 
the  quarrel,  and  did  so  next  day. 
She  brought  home  a  request  for 
me  to  return  next  morning,  and  a 
high  character  of  me,  which  I  am 
very  sure  I  deserved.  My  father 
said  I  should  go  back  no  more,  and 
should  go  to  school.  1  do  not 
write  resentfully  or  angrily,  for  I 
know  how  all  these  things  have 
worked  together  to  make  me  what 
I  am ;  but  I  never  afterwards  for- 
got, I  never  shall  forget,  I  never 
can  forget,  that  my  mother  was 
warm  for  my  being  sent  back.' 
Poor  mother!  with  all  her  trials 
and  anxieties,  five  children  (one  a 
young  baby)  and  a  Micaioher  for 
husband,  was  it  wonderful  if  she 
'set  herself  to  accommodate  the 
quarrel '  with  their  old  friend  James 
Lamert  ? — who  on  his  part,  doubt- 
less, made  renewed  promises,  and 
had  very  likely  real  intentions 
of  promoting  the  boy  when  he 
could  find  a  chance. 

The  end  of  the  matter,  and  of 
this  curious  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  world-renowned  novelist,  was 
that  he  finally  left  the  blacking 
manufactory,  being  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  sent  to 
school  for  two  years  in  Mornington 
Place,  Hampstead  Road.  He  put 
many  of  the  experiences  and  feel- 
ings of  this  period  into  the  mouth  of 
his  David  Gopperfield,  But  before 
he  had  thought  of  doing  this,  he 
wrote  an  autobiographical  account, 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  now  pub- 
lished. 

He  writes  of  this  period  of  his 
life  with  an  agony  of  self-pity,  with 
a  bitter  and  unforgiving  sense  of 
wrong  done  to  him,  and  evil  suf- 
fered. But  a  cool  impartial  reader, 
considering  all  the  fiicts  stated, 
iiees  clearly  that  there  is  not  only 
no  foundation  for  a  charge  of 
malfeasance  against  anybody  con- 
cerned, but  nothing  that  deserves 
even  the  name  of  culpable  neglect. 
As  to  James  Lamert' s  part  in 
the   affair,  he  had  his  own  trou- 


bles to  think  of.  He  had  devoted 
his  time  to  this  business,  which  did 
not  prove  a  successful  one,  and 
was  by-and-by  bought  up  by  the 
rival,  Robert  Warren.  Had  it 
flourished,  as  was  at  first  expected, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
little  Dickens  would,  in  due  course 
of  time,  have  been  promoted  by 
the  manager  of  the  concern,  his  old 
and  steady  friend,  to  a  higher  post 
and  salary,  most  probably  in  the 
clerk  line.  But  he  was,  as  yet, 
only  eleven  years  old,  and  his  whole 
experience  *of  the  blacking- ware- 
house (then  struggling  for  exist- 
ence) was  confined  to  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Forster  dates  this  blacking-pot 
episode  1 822-1 824  ;  and  Dickens 
himself  is  yague  as  to  its  duration, 
and  avoids  giving  any  exact  dates 
on  the  subject.  *  I  have  no  idea,' 
he  wrote,  *  how  long  it  lasted — 
whether  for  a  year,  or  much  more, 
or  less.' 

This  is  extremely  curious,  when 
we  recall  the  minute  and  retentive 
nature  of  the  writer's  memory ;  and, 
further,  that  there  must  hare  been 
a  host  of  preceding,  collateral,  and 
subsequent  incidents  and  facts, 
public  and  private,  which  would 
have  enabled  him,  had  he  desired 
it,  to  give  a  more  exact  account. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  ^old  lady  long  known  to  the 
family'  in  Camden  Town,  with, 
as  he  passionately  declares,  *  no  ad- 
vice, no  counsel,  no  encouragement, 
no  consolation,  no  support  from 
anyone  that  1  can  call  to  mind,  so 
help  me  God' — that  is  while  his 
mother  was  shifting  her  poor  camp 
from  Gower  Street  North  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Marshal- 
sea  Prison — may  very  possibly  be 
reckonable  by  weeks. 

At  the  Hampstead-road  school, 
Charles  Dickens  (in  spite  of  all  his 
trials)  appears  as  a  bright-faced, 
curly-headed,  merry,  healthy  boy, 
'  small,  but  well-built,  with  a  more 
than  usual  flow  of  spirits.  ...  He 
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usoally  held  his  head  more  erect 
than  lads  ordinarily  do,  and  there 
was  a  general  smartness  about  him. '  ^ 
The  boys  often  got  up  small  puppet 
theatres,  and  '  Dickens  was  always 
a  leader  at  these  plays.' 

After  this  school,  he  wa.s,  for  a 
short  time,  at  another ;  and  then 
took  upon  him  the  functions  of  a 
lawyer's  junior  clerk  or  office  boy, 
first  with  a  Mr.  Molloy,  and  next 
with  Mr.  Blackmore. 

'I  was  well  acquainted,'  writes 
Mr.  Edward  Blackmore,  of  Aires- 
ford,  '  with  his  parents,  and,  being 
then  in  practice  in  Qray's-inn,  they 
asked  me  if  I  could  find  employ- 
ment for  him.  He  was  a  bright, 
cleyer-looking  youth,  and  I  took  him 
as  a  clerk.  He  came  to  me  in  May 
1827,  and  left  in  November  1 828/.  .  . 
and  had  a  salary,  'first  of  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  and  afterwards  of 
fifteen  shillings  a- week.  His  taste 
for  theatricals  was  much  promoted 
by  afellow- clerk  named  Potter,  since 
dead,  with  whom  he  chiefly  associ- 
ated .  They  took  every  opportunity, 
then  unknown  to  me,  of  going  to- 
gether to  a  minor  theatre,  where  (I 
afterwards  heard)  they  not  unfre- 
qnently  engaged  in  parts.  After  he 
leflt  me  I  saw  him  at  times  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  court,  taking 
notes  of  cases  as  a  reporter.' 

Mr.  John  Dickens  in  the  mean- 
time had  managed  to  take  up  the 
calling  of  newspaper  parliamentary 
reporter,  and  to  make  it  answer. 
In  1828,  his  son  Charles  resolved 
to  follow  the  same  employment,  set 
resolutely  to  work  to  learn  short- 
hand, and,  moreover,  became  for  a 
while  *an  assiduous  attendant  in 
the  British  Museum  reading-room ' 
(from  which  it  appears  that  the 
existing  rules  as  to  age  were  not 
then  in  force).  For  some  two  years 
the  young  reporter  found  grist  for 
his  stenographic  mill  in  the  Law 
Courts  and  Doctors'  Conmions.   At 


last,  being  now  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  entered  the  g^ery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  parliamen- 
tary reporter  for  the  True  Sun,  Mr. 
John  Forster  was  connected  with 
that  paper,  and  thus  began  the  life- 
long friendship  from  which  has  re- 
sulted, among  other  things,  the  vo- 
lume we  are  noticing.  The  True  Sun 
got  into  difficulties.  For  two  ses- 
sions young  Dickens  reported  for  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament;  and,  finally, 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
'A  step  far  more  momentous  to 
him  (though  he  did  not  know  it) 
he  had  taken  shortly  before.  In  the 
January  number  for  1 834  of  what 
then  was  called  the  Old  Monthly 
Magazine,  his  first  published  piece 
of  writing  had  seen  the  light.'  The 
piece  was  called  '  Mrs.  Joseph  Por- 
ter Over  the  Way.'  But  his  re- 
porting work  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  House.  He  drove 
all  over  the  country  in  stage-coaches 
and  post-chaises,  to  public  meet- 
ings, political  banquets,  elections, 
&c.  '  Mr.  James  Grant,  a  writer  who 
was  himself  in  the  gallery  with 
Dickens,  and  who  states  that  among 
its  eighty  or  ninety  reporters  he 
occupied  the  very  highest  rank,  not 
merely  for  accuracy  in  reporting, 
but  for  marvellous  quickness  in 
transcribing,  has  lately  also  told  us 
that  while  there  he  was  exceedingly 
reserved  in  his  manners,  and  that, 
though  showing  the  usual  courte- 
sies to  all  he  was  concerned  with  in 
his  duties,  the  only  personal  inti- 
macy he  formed  was  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Beard,  then  reporting  for 
the  Morning  Herald.' 

*'  The  other  occupation  had  mean* 
while  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  for 
this  we  are  to  go  back  a  little.  Since 
the  first  sketch  appeared  [in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  nine  others  have 
enlivened  the  pages  of  later  numbers 
of  the  same  magazine,  the  last  in 


*  A  Echoolfellow's  letter  (p.  58).    Another  (p.  62). 
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February  1835,  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  '  preceding  August 
having  first  had  the  signature  of 
Boz.  This  was  the  nickname  of  a 
pet  child,  his  youngest  brother  Au- 
gustus, whom  in  honour  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  he  had  dubbed 
Moses,  which  being  facetiously  pro- 
nounced through  the  nose  became  * 
Boses,  and  being  shortened  became 
Boz.  "Boz  was  a  very  familiar 
household  word  to  me  long  before  I 
was  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to 
adopt  it. "  '  For  these  nothing  was 
paid ;  the  magazine  being  in  no  sense 
a  paying  concern. 

About  this  time  a  kind  of  off- 
shoot of  the  Morning  Chronicle  was 
started,  called  the  Evening  Chro- 
nicle ;  young  Dickens  was  asked  to 
contribute  a  sketch  to  the  first 
number ;  did  so ;  and  proposed  a 
series  of  similar  light  papers.  The 
proposal  was  accepted;  his  salary 
being  on  this  account  raised  from 
five  to  seven  guineas  a  week. 
People  read  the  Sketches  by  Boz, 
admired  and  talked  about  them. 
They  were  published  in  a  collected 
form,  and  made  a  decided  ML 

How  the  first  glimpse  of  Mr, 
Pickwick  rapidly  ensued  we  need 
not  here  recount;  nor  how  the 
newspaper  reporter  became,  at  one 
bound,  a  highly  popular  author  and 
pet  of  the  public  and  the  publishers. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  series  of  writings  now  known 
and  thrice  famous  as  The  Works  of 
Charles  Dickens,  that  the  earliest  of 
them  show  in  full  force  all  the  very 
same  qualities  of  mind,  and  are  as 
well  written,  too,  in  a  literary  sense, 
as  any  that  followed.  The  surprising 
observation  of  external  details,  the 
quaint  fancy,  the  delight  in  oddities, 
the     humour    (always    depending 
much  on  exaggeration),  the  clear- 
ness,  brightness,   vivacity,   animal 
spirits,   are    all   completely  repre- 
sented in  the  Sketches  by  Boz ;  his 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  strug- 
gling is  strongly  manifest,  and  the 
peculiar  tones  of  his   pathos    and 


tragedy  are  also  heard.  His  most 
extraordinary  and  emphatic  powers 
of  expression  were  already  mature, 
and  gained  but  little  by  the  enor- 
mous practice  of  the  next  thirty  years . 
Possibly  a  certain  masterly  freedom 
of  handling  may  be  recognised  in 
some  passages  of  his  later  writings, 
which  thus  excel,  in  point  of  style, 
anything  in  his  earliest.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  certainly  an 
increase  of  mannerism,  and  none  of 
that  great  desideratum,  good  taste  ; 
and  in  the  self-complacence  of  an 
actor  sure  of  applause,  the  most  arti- 
ficial efforts  at  humour  and  pathos 
were  produced  without  any  gauging 
of  their  worth.  We  have  written 
the  word  *  actor,'  and  it  is  no  in- 
appropriate term  in  this  case. 
Never  were  books  so  like  plays 
as  these — author,  stage-manager, 
scene-painter,  property-man,  and 
the  whole  troop  of  actoi*s  all  com- 
prised in  one  man's  energetic 
person.  The  actual  stage  had 
always  the  strongest  attraction  for 
him.  His  favourite  amusement  in 
childhood  and  in  boyhood  was  a 
puppet  theatre.  As  lawyer's  clerk, 
and  aU  through  his  life,  he  steadily 
patronised  the  drama.  His  first 
published  essay,  *  Mrs.  Joseph  Por- 
ter,' is  a  droll  description  of  private 
theatricals ;  and  he  was  himself  the 
very  best  amateur  actor,  probably, 
that  ever  wielded  a  hare's  foot  or  a 
blunt  sword.  His  small  circle  of 
intimates  included  a  large  propor- 
tion of  actors. 

Another  noticeable  thing  is  his 
immense  and  untiring  activity. 
Everything  he  undertook,  labelling 
blaclang  pots,  shorthand  writing, 
stage-managing,  writing  stories,  he 
did  '  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all 
his  might.'  Having  found  that  he 
could  write  what  the  public  was 
eager  to  read  and  to  buy,  he  took 
off  his  coat,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
went  into  the  business  of  Fictionist, 
as  he  would  have  gone  into  that 
of  railway  manager,  ship-broker, 
merchant,    auctioneer,     anything ; 
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and  made  a  fortune  in  it,  as  be 
would  have  mcuie  a  fortune  in  any- 
thing. One  tale  is  thought  about 
or  began  before  another  is  finished ; 
incessant  work  is  his  chief  delight. 
Such  kind  of  authorship  can  only 
flourish  in  the  soil  of  modem  pub- 
lishing. Dickens  was  a  thorough 
bosinees-man,  had  a  sleepless 
shrewdness  and  tact")  in  all  prac- 
tical a&irs,  and  managed,  after  a 
struggle  or  two,  to  hold  his  own 
with  publishers  also. 

We  shall  not  now  essay  any 
estimate  of  his  final  position  in 
English  literature.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves,  for  the  present,  to 
some  remarks  on  his  early  life,  the 
fiu^ts  of  which  have  not,  we  think, 
been  quite  rightly  appreciated  by 
the  narrator  himself. 

Dickens  is  the  least  hooTcish  of  all 
famous  writers,  at  least  in  modem 
times ;  and  in  saying  this  we  indi- 
cate some  of  his  most  delightful  and 
popular  qualities,  and  some  of  his 
most  noticeable  defects.     As  to  his 


education,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  on  the  whole,  considering 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  the 
career  that  proved  to  lie  before  him, 
that  hejcould  possibly  have  received. 
He  had  no  capacity  for  meditation, 
none  for  reasoning ;  he  had  no  long- 
ing to  deepen  or  extend  his  mental 
powers  by  varied  culture,  either  by 
means  of  study  or  conversation.  His 
objects  in  life  were  hard  work  in 
his  mitier  of  story-teller  and  con- 
sequent success  and  fame,  lively 
amusement  of  a  '  jolly '  kind,  and 
a  circle  of  Mends  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  those  who  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  fitted  in  with  and  fur- 
thered his  own  views  and  enter- 
prises. With  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  needy,  and  especially 
those  struggling  to  work,  he  was 
always  ready  and  generous. 

Mr.  Forster's  biography  is  that  of 
a  sworn  admirer;  but  we  esteem 
the  book  as  a  valuable  gifb,  and  it 
is  one  that  no  other  hand  could 
have  bestowed  upon  us. 
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rpHIRTY  years  ago  a  book  was 
X  published  at  Berlin  anony- 
mously :  it  consisted  of  a  series  of 
letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a  German  officer  to 
several  friends,  the  subject  being 
what  the  writer  had  observed  in  Tur- 
key during  the  years  1835  to  1839, 
as  also  a  narra^ve  of  events  that 
had  occurredduring  the  same  period, 
many  of  them  being  of  great  his- 
torical importance,  and  in  which 
the  author  had  played  a  part  him- 
self. The  celebrated  geographer, 
Carl  Bitter,  considered  this  work  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  his  recommending  it 
most  strongly  to  the  public  in  a 
preface ;  notwithstanding  which,  and 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  having 
been  written  by  a  man  of  the  high- 
est talent,  the  most  extended  and 
varied  acquirements,  the  keenest 
perception  and  power  of  observa- 
tion, and  gifted  with  a  most  refined 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature; 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  that 
the  style  is  most  agreeable,  being 
perfectly  natural,  and  presenting  ex- 
ternal objects  with  the  whole  train 
of  thought  and  feeling  they  evoked 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer — this 
book  seems  never  to  have  been 
much  read,  at  least  it  did  not  reach 
a  second  edition. 

The  writer  of  the  Letters  was  an 
unknown  man,  a  simple  captain  of 
the  Prussian  Staff;  he  had  not  as 
yet  directed  the  movements  of 
armies  by  which  two  empires  were 
overthrown.  No  one  cared  much 
for  his  book  at  that  time ;  now  it 
has  been  brought  into  notice  by 
certain  persons  because  its  author 


has  become  celebrated.  But  we 
have  taken  it  up  for  its  own  sake ; 
we  want  to  try  to  wipe  out  some  of 
the  dreary  years  that  have  inter- 
vened fix)m  our  own  score  as  well 
as  from  his,  and  abandon  ourselves 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Captain  of 
the  Staff,  on  the  sunny  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  the  water- 
falls of  the  Upper  Euphrates. 

The  Moltke  family  belongs,  we 
believe,  to  some  part  of  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  or  Jutland;  probably, 
but  we  are  not  quite  certain,  to  the 
first-named  province.  The  subject 
of  this  notice,  who  was  bom  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1 800,  entered  the  Danish 
army  on  January  22,  1818,  and 
was  taken  over  into  the  Prussian 
army  with  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant,  equivalent  to  that  oH 
Ensign  in  the  British  army,  on 
March  12,  1822. 

This  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  a 
varieiy  of  races,  all  nearly  allied  to 
each  other,  but  possessing  each  its 
peculiar  type.  One  finds  Nieder- 
Saxons,  Ajigles,  Jutes,  Friesen,, 
Norsemen,  Danes ;  in  fact,  very 
much  the  same  elements  as  are  to 
be  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
England,  and  they  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  a  kind 
of  dry  humour  which  one  might 
guess  to  have  its  habitat,  as  the 
botanists  would  say,  in  low  lying 
countries. 

Moltke  was  appointed  as  First 
Lieutenant  to  the  Greneral  Staffs  on 
March  30,  1833,  and  has  ever  sinoa 
remained  in  that  corps,  of  which  he 
became  the  Chief  in  1858.  We  find 
him  a  Major-General  in  1 856,  lieu- 


'  Briefe  iiber  ZuBtande  und  Begebenheiten  in  der  Tiirkei  auB  den  Jahren  1835  ^i* 
1839. 

*  In  the  ProBBian  Army,  when  one  speaks  of  the  General  Staff,  it  is  the  scientific  staff 
that  is  meant:  the  Adintant-General's  department  is  notindnded.    The  English  and 
French  Stafib  are  quite  different.    In  England  especially  the  Aii^utant-General's  B^art- 
ment  is  the  predominant  one :  in  Prussia  it  is  subordinate ;  its  duties  are  most  import* 
ant,  but  their  character  is  more  that  of  formal  routine  and  less  scientific. 
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tenant-Oeneral  1859,  General  of  In- 
fimtiy  1866,  and  Field-Marshal  1 87 1 . 
What  was  Moltke's  specialty,  that 
18  to  saj,  the  particalar  branch  of 
Imowledge  or  Jdnd  of  accomplish- 
ment which  brought  him  at  once 
iQ  tbe  General  Staff  and  kept  him 
tbere  tiU  be  became  its  chie^  and 
converted  it  into  the  most  scientific 
body  in  Earope  P  It  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  wonderfol  facility 
in  not  merely  snrreying  and  mak- 
ing accurate  drawings  of  ground, 
bat  of  seizing  its  entire  character 
and  rendering  this  intelligible  for 
scientific  military  purposes.  When 
accompanying  the  Sultan,  in  1837, 
on  his  tour  through  Boumelia  and 
Bulmria,  on  arriving  at  Timova,  on 
the  Danube,  he  is  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  says,  '  I  have  never  seen 
so  bold  a  formation  of  rock  as 
this,  and  as  Effendimis  (the  Sultan) 
is  going  to  the  Mosque,  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  rest-day,^ 
to  make  a  survey  which  will  com- 
pel  the  ground  to  yield  up  its 
secrets.' 

It  was  on  this  foundation  of  com- 
pelling every  theatre  of  war  in 
Europe  to  yield  up  its  secrets,  that 
Moltke  built  his  military  science. 
Strategical  rules  are  simple  enough, 
and  easily  acquired  at  the  desk,  but 
in  their  application  to  the  ground 
lies  the  secret:  distance  and  time 
depend  on  the  ground,  numbers  and 
equipment  on  organisation  and  good 
economy;  all  four  taken  together 
are  the  materials  with  which  the 
strategist  has  to  do  his  work. 

Captain  von  Moltke  left  Berlin  in 
the  autumn  of   1835,  in  company 

with  a  Baron  B ,and  directed  his 

steps,  in  the  first  instance,  towards 
Vienna,  and  thence  down  the  Da- 
nube through  Hungary  to  Orsova, 
where  his  narrative  conmiences. 
Let  us  remark  that  he  had  been 


promoted  from  first  lieutenant  to 
captain  in  about  two  years,  a  very 
unusual  thing  at  that  time  in  the 
Prussian  army.  The  intention  of 
the  two  travellers  was  to  make  their 
way  to  Bukarest,  from  thence  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  to 
remain  three  weeks,  and  then  return 
home  by  Athens  and  Naples  in  the 
early  spring.  We  must  make  a 
jump  to  the  end  of  the  third  letter 
of  the  series,  which  winds  up  with 
these  words : 

Meanwhile  onr  Tartar  hurried  ub  for- 
ward; and  on  the  tenth  morning  after 
sallying  forth  from  the  gates  of  Rustschuck, 
we  saw  the  sun  rise  behind  a  distant  moon- 
tain,  at  whose  foot  a  silvery  strip  was 
stretched  out, — it  was  Asia,  the  craidle  of 
nations,  it  was  the  snow-dad  Olympus 
and  the  clear  Propontis,  over  whose  deep 
blue  surface  a  few  sails  flitted  like  swans. 
Soon  afterwards  a  forest  of  minarehs,* 
masts,  and  cypresses  appeared  to  rise  out 
of  the  sea — it  was  Constantinople. 

This  was  on  December  i,  1835. 

About  the  20th  of  this  same 
month  the  two  travellers  accom- 
panied the  Prussian  Ambassador 
to  an  audience  at  Mehmet  Chosrew 
Pascha's,  the  all-powerftJ  Seraskier: 
Let  us  transcribe  a  little  bit  at  the 
end  of  this  fifth  letter  :  '  The  Seras- 
kier  kept  up  the  conversation, 
through  the  medium  of  a  drago- 
man, with  gpreat  spirit  and  ease. 
He  addressed  some  questions  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  the  Prussian 
Landwehr,  which  showed  that  he 
had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject.  He  praised  our  military 
institutions  very  highly.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  mention  was 
made  of  military  chess  (Kriegspiel), 
of  which  he  possessed  a  set.  The 
Pascha  seemed  delighted  to  hear  that 
I  could  explain  its  use  to  him.'  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  Seraskier 
applied  to  the  Prussian  Embassy 
to  prevail   on  Moltke  to  defer  his 


*  Rest-day  represents  here  the  day  of  halt  between  two  days*  march. 
^  This  word  is  usually  written  Minaret  in  English,  but  we  bow  to  the  authority  of 
Moltke  in  the  matter  of  Turkish  orthography. 
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departure  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
compagtion  de  voyage  had  conse- 
quentlj;.  to  depart  alone.  This  is 
all  tlie  book  tells  us ;  we  must 
therefore  supply  what  is  wanting 
from  other  sources. 

After  the  Massacre  of  the  Janis- 
1  saries  in  1 827,  a  new  regular  army 
,  had  been  formed  under  the  name  of 
Nizam-i-Dschedid  (the  new  order), 
and  this  was  with  'great  difficulty 
brought  up  to  a  strength  of  70,000 
men,  which,  putting  aside  altogether 
its  very  imperfect  organisation,  was 
evidently  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  a  territory  extending  up- 
wards of  sixteen  hundred  English 
miles  from  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris  to 
Scutari  in  Albania,  and  the  finances 
of  the  Empire  beizig  insufficient  to 
support  a  larger  force,  or  even  this 
one  in  a  state  of  proper  efficiency,  it 
was  thought  that  some  sort  of  mi- 
litia might  be  made  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order. 

The  Sultan  at  first  hoped  to  get 
French  officers  to  undertake  the 
N  task  of  instructing  the  Nizam  and 
getting  it  into  proper  shape,  as  also 
of  organising  the  Kedifs  or  militia 
troops  that  were  contemplated ;  in- 
deed, the  Turkish  Ambassador  at 
Paris  had  already  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing an  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
when  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  Butenieff,  got  wind 
of  the  affair,  and  put  his  veto  on  it. 
The  Sultan,  who  had  first  destroyed 
the  old  Turkish  army,  was  therefore 
compelled  to  accept  the  aid  of  his 
Egyptian  vassal,  Mehemed  Ali,  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  in  Greece 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  He 
was  then  deprived  of  Syria,  Adana, 
and  Crete  by  Mehemed,  who  was 
only  prevented  from  marching  on 
Constantinople  and  dethroning  his 
master  by  the  timely  appearance  of 
1 5,000  Russians,  who  ^icamped  on 
the  heights  near  Scutari  to  cover 


the  capital — consequently  the  Saltan 
dared  not  disoblige  Russia.^ 

Baron  Stiirmer,  the  Austrian 
Internuntius,  was  about '  that  time 
instructed  to  offer  the  services  of 
Austrian  oflScers,  an  offer  which  was 
civilly  declined.  There  is  indeed  a 
political  and  diplomatic  frontier 
drawn  between  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, but  the  nationalities  on  either 
side  of  it  are  identical  throughout. 
It  would  not  have  been  convenient 
under  such  circumstances  to  employ 
Austrian  officers.  Lord  Ponsonby 
simultaneously  proposed  British  offi- 
cers as  instructors,  but  although  our 
naval  officers  are  held  in  high  esti. 
mation,  even  a  Turk  is  capable  of 
perceiving  that  military  organisa- 
tion is  not  exactly  the  forte  of  the 
British  nation. 

AppHcation  was  then  made,  by 
ChosrewPascha,the  Seraskier,tothe 
Prussian  Ambassador, Count  Konigs- 
mark,  to  use  his  influence  with  his 
Court  to  obtain  the  services  of  Prus- 
sian officers ;  but  the  Count  expressed 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  do 
so,  advising  at  the  same  time  that 
young  Turks  should  be  sent  to  stndy 
at  European  military  institutions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Moltke  arrived  at  Constantinople,  as 
already  described;  the  Seraskier  took 
a  fancy  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  at 
once  perceived  that  he  was  not  only 
a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence, 
but  also  a  perfect  master  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  seinse  of  understand* 
ingthe  principles  of  military  science, 
and  not  merely  a  valiant,  rule-of- 
thumb  Wearer  of  cocked  hats.  In 
the  beginning  of  January,  1836, 
Moltke  writes  to  a  friend : 

The  Seraskier  sends  for  me  t?wo  or  three 
times  a  week,  but  as  the  Turks  are  dow 
celebrating  the  Hamazan,  during  which  no 
buBinesB  is  transacted  by  day,  my  visits 
take  place  at  night.  The  ten-oared  caique 
of  the  Seraskier  is  in  waiting  for  me  at 
Galata,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  harbour 


:t*  From  this  we  may  learn,  it  is  not  good  to  destaroy  your  army,  even  althongh  com- 
posed of  Janissaries,  until  you  are  quite  sure  where  a  new  one  is  to  be  got. 
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I  find  his  horses  zeadj.  A  cavastf  or 
policeman  goes  in  front  and  belabours 
eveiTone  that  is  in  the  yfaj  with  his  long 
stick.  After  him  comes  the  Imrohor  or 
Equeny  of  the  Fascha,  with  two  torch- 
bearers  on  foot ;  then  come  I,  riding  on  a 
beantiAil  Turkish  stallion,  with  tiger-skin 
trappings  and  gold-laced  reins ;  and  with 
me  the  interpreter.  The  lofty  cupolas  and 
minareh*;  reflect  back  the  ruddy  light  of 
the  maschallahs  or  torches,  the  wind  whirls 
up  the  spa^  on  to  the  snow-clad  roofs, 
the  guaids  present  arms  to  the  Giaour,  or  to 
the  grej  horse  of  the  Seraskier.  I  return 
home  in  the  same  manner ;  the  duty  of  the 
carass  is  to  deposit  me  duly  at  the  gate  of 
the  hotel  of  the  Embassy,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  be  lost  to  the  Seraskier. 

The  book  before  ns  makes  no 
meiitioii  of  the  subject-matter  of 
these  noctnmal  conferences,  but  the 
way  in  which  we  find  Moltke  subse- 
qnently  employed  tells  very  plainly 
what  it  must  have  been.  S^irst,  of 
all,  there  was  the  army  to  be 
ozonised,  then  a  plan  of  defence 
was  to  be  considered ;  the  two 
things  conld  not  be  done  independ- 
ently one  of  the  other :  how  strong 
the  army  was  to  be  and  how  posted 
ninst  depend  on  this  plan,  which,  in 
its  turn,  must  be  laid  down  with 
reference  to  the  force  available. 
When  Moltke  came  to  ask  for  such 
detailed  information  as  would  enable 
him  to  set  to  work,  he  probably 
found  that  nothing  reliable  existed. 
We  find  him  soon  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  making  a  reconnaissance, 
first  of  the  Dardanelles  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Bosphorus  ;  finally, 
he  surveys  and  maps  the  environs 
of  Constantinople  and  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us 
hear  what  Moltke's  opinion  was  of 
the  political  and  miHtary  position 
of  tne  Ottoman  Empire  in  1836. 
The  tenth  letter  is  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  opens  with  a  retrospect 
of  what  the  empire  had  been  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Constanz, 
when  the  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  reconcile  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  and  forty  millions  of  Chris- 
tians  were  on  the  eve  of  renouncing 


the  Papal  authority,  at  a  time  too 
when  the  Turkish  hordes  scoured 
the  valleys  of  Styria  and; Salzburg, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Vienna  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  St.  Sophia.  *  And  scarcely  two 
hundred  years  later  this  same 
mighty  empire  presents  to  us  a  pic- 
ture of  decay  which  seems  to  pre- 
sage a  speedy  end.* 

*  In  the  two  capitals  of  the  world, 
Some  and  Constantinople,  the  same 
object  had  been  pursued  by  the 
same  means  :  the  attainment  of  un- 
limited power  by  unity  of  dogma. 
The  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Heir 
of  the  Caliphs  have  sunk  into  equal 
impotence  through  the  attempt.' 

The  Sultan  destroyed  his  own 
army  ;  England  and  France  joined 
hands  to  destroy  his  fleet,  and 
thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  Rus- 
sian forces  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire;  the  rebelHous  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  seizes  on  some  of  its  best 
provinces ;  and  the  Russians  come 
once  more,  but  now  as  friends,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Eng- 
land and  France  could  afford  no  aid, 
the  former  was  reducing  all  its  mili- 
tary establishments,  waggon-trains, 
everything,  in  fact,  that  it  is  now 
attempting  to  get  together  again, 
whilst  the  latter  was  busied  in 
establishing  the  July  monarchy, 
which  it  upset  in  1848.  'Prussia 
and  Austria,'  says  Moltke,  *  had 
been  driven  by  the  state  of  things 
in  Western  Europe  into  a  closer 
alliance  than  ever  with  Russia.' 
*  Foreign  armies  had  brought  the 
empire  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 
foreign  armies  had  saved  it  from 
destruction;  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  regular  Turkish  army,  and 
as  the  finances  would  not  admit  of 
a  sufficiently  powerful  one,  to  sup- 
plement it  with  a  territorial  militia.' 

*  The  present  Turkish  army  is,' 
he  continues, '  a  new  building  erected 
on  a  thoroughly  shattered  founda- 
tion ;  the  Porte  will  at  this  moment 
(1836)  probably  obtain  a  greater 
measure  of  security  from  treaties 
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than  from  armies  of  its  own,  and 
the  battles  which  will  decide  the 
future  existence  of  this  state  may 
just  as  well  be  fought  out  on  the 
Ardennes  or  Waldai  Mountains 
(North  Bussia),  as  on  the  Balkan.* 

Here  is  a  pretty  bit  of  prophecy ; 
the  battles  fought,  in  1 870,  under 
the  walls  of  Sedan  by  Moltke's  own 
generalship  were  precisely  what 
decided  the  fate  of  Turkey  for  the 
present,  and,  strange  to  say  too,  of 
•  the  Yicar  of  St.  Peter  at  the  same 
time.  The  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question,  as  it  is  called,  always  de- 
pended on  the  previous  solution  of 
the  frerman  question;  the  confer- 
•ences  at  Ischl,  Gkistein,  and  Salz- 
burg have  finally  settled  this ;  Oer- 
many  (Prussia)  and  Austria  are  no 
longer  driven  by  the  occurrences  in 
Western  Europe  to  a  closer  intimacy 
with  Russia ;  on  the  contrary,  these 
two  empires  will  unite  together  *  in 
refraining  from  all  aggression  them- 
selves, but  at  the  same  time  in  re- 
pelling all  aggression  from  whatever 
side  it  may  come.*  The  West  (of 
Europe)  will  not  be  permitted  to 
get  up  Eastern  questions  and  in- 
volve Turkey  in  ruinous  wars,  nor 
will  the  East  (Russia)  be  permitted 
to  march  across  the  Balkan  again. 
The  two  great  empires  of  central 
Europe  are  quite  strong  enough  to 
effect  this. 

One  of  Moltke's  first  expeditions 
was  to  the  Dardanelles,  in  order  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  celebrated 
batteries  that  close  that  passage. 
He  would  not  admit  the  accuracy 
of  the  then  existing  doctrine,  that 
land  batteries  are  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  men-of- 
war  which  carry  so  many  more 
guns  ;  and  in  this  special  case,  too, 
e  points  out  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
the  passage  with  sailing  vessels  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  current  and 
the    constantly    prevailing    north 


wind.  All  this  has  now  been 
changed  by  steam,  armour-plated 
vessels,  improved  artillery,  and 
torpedoes :  the  contrast  between 
1836  and  1870  is,  in  this  respect  as 
in  so  many  others,  a  curious  one ; 
but  still  Moltke*s  opinion  appears 
to  be  correct,  the  gun  constantly 
asserts  its  superiority  over  the  plate, 
and  has  acquired  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  torpedo. 

At  a  later  period,  when  inspect- 
ing the  entrance  from  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Bosphorus,  he  at 
once  perceived  how  the  north 
wind  and  the  current  render  the 
defence  of  this  passage  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  other ;  but 
the  improved  gun^  and  the  torpedo 
have  changed  this  too. 

Germany  and  Austria  can  main- 
tain  peace  without  a  fleet  and  with- 
out a  preponderance  at  sea;  we 
even  suspect  that  *  ruling  the  waves ' 
has  on  the  whole  lost  very  much  of 
its  value  in  modem  waHare.  Su- 
perior navies  proved  recent  failures 
in  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  both 
in  1854  and  1870;  they  did  very 
little  in  the  Black  Sea  in  the  former 
year,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the 
Adriatic  in  1859.  Tegethoff  and 
Lissa! — ^well  yes, that  was  something, 
but  it  was  the  inferior  fleet  that  did  it. 

Yon  Moltke  was  occupied  during 
the  whole  of  1 836  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople,  on  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  made  excursions 
to  Broussa  and  Smyrna ;  in  a  word, 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  defence  of 
the  heart  of  the  empire  as  far  as 
that  can  be  done  on  paper.  Early 
in  January  1837  we  find  him  sum- 
moned to  a  private  audience  of  the 
Sultan,  at  the  termination  of  which 
his  Majesty  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  work  already  done  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Nischan.     We 


'  Our  author  found  in  Sed-il-Bar  on  the  Dardanelles,  some  'rery  remarkable  pieces  of 
oidnance  of  very  large  calibre,  composed  of  wrought  iron  bars  laid  longitudinally 
together,  and  bouud  together  with  other  bars.'    The  attempt,  he  says,  was  unsuccessful. 
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sboald  have  said  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had,  at  the  end  of  1 835,  only 
granted  a  farther  three  months' 
leare  of  absence  to  Moltke,  bat  at 
the  repeated  personal  instances  of 
Mahmond  had  permitted  him  to 
enter  the  Turkish  service  for  a  short 
time,  withont,  however,  quitting 
tlie  Prossian  armj,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  Moltke 
had  had  the  rank  of  Mir-a-lai  (Co- 
lonel), conferred  on  him  early  in 
iSj6,  notwithstanding  all  Baron 
Stunner's  efforts  to  prevent  this 
being  done. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  1837 
the  Sultan  undertook  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  Bulgaria  and 
Roumelia,  Moltke  accompanying 
him  as  nulitary  adviser.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  journey  was  twofold  :  to 
see  what  could  be  done  for  these 
provinces  which  had  suffered  so 
severely  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1829,  and  to  lay  plans  for 
the  future  defence  of  the  Danube. 
Varna,  Schumla,  Silistria,  Bust- 
schuk,  Timowa,  are  the  names  of 
the  places  from  whence  Moltke's 
letters  are  dated  in  succession  :  it 
reminds  one  of  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  1854,  and  no  doubt  the 
foundation  was  laid  during  the 
Sultan's  progress  in  1837  for  what 
the  Turkish  troops  were  enabled  to 
achieve  seventeen  years  afterwards, 
under  Mahmoud's  successor. 
Moltke's  business  was  to  ride  ahead 
to  every  fortress  or  other  place  of 
importance,  inspect  it,  make  a 
drawing  of  the  ground  and  works, 
and  be  ready  to  explain  everything 
to  the  Sultaji  on  his  arrival,  also  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  what  was 
required  to  be  done,  this  latter  was 
the  most  important  and  difficult 
part  of  the  matter. 

On  June  6  they  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. '  Here  I  am  once  more 
at  anchor,  in  the  quiet  retreat  of 
Buyukdere  (June  13,  1837).  I  am 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  a  kiosk  on 
the  Bosphoms;  the  caiques  glide 
noiselessly  by  under  my  windows, 


and  the  surrounding  hills  are  clad 
with  green,  whilst  at  Constantinople 
every  blade  is  scorched  up  by  the  sun. 
From  whichever  of  my  windows  I 
look  out,  I  have  before  my  eyes  the 
splendour  of  a  grand  marine  pic- 
ture, of  a  mountain  landscape,  or  of 
a  little  walled  garden  filled  with 
blooming  roses  and  oleanders.  The 
tiny  beds  of  turf  are  edged  in  with 
flower-pots,  and  the  waUui  laid  out 
in  patterns  with  sea-shells.  Scented 
jasmine  makes  its  way  into  the 
rooms,  creeping  through  the  win- 
dow bars;  honeysuckles  and  wild 
bines  climb  up  the  walls.  The  day 
is  just  dawning  over  the  sea ;  the 
sun  is  rising  over  the  mountains  of 
Asia ;  the  north  wind  that  prevaOs 
here  through  the  summer  months, 
and  renders  a  sojourn  so  cool  and 
deHghtful,  sweeps  hghtly  over  the 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  waters, 
waking  up  the  waves  which  dur- 
ing the  night  had  shared  in  the 
general  repose  of  nature;  great 
ships,  which  had  been  lying  close 
to  the  shore,  hoist  their  anchors ; 
the  clatter  of  the  capstan,  and  the 
monotonous  songs  of  the  sailors,  die 
away  as  one  sail  after  another  is 
cast  loose  and  fills,  whilst  the  vessel 
glides  slowly  orer  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Bosphorus. 

'When  I  listen  to  the  ripple  01 
the  waves  from  which,  as  I  lie  on 
the  luxurious  divan,  I  am  only 
separated  by  the  windows  and  the 
thin  wooden  walls  of  the  kiosk,  I 
can  fancy  that  I  am  in  the  cabin  of 
a  great  ship;  and  when  I  turn  round 
it  seems  as  if  I  were  looking  into  a 
convent  garden,  only  that  instead 
of  a  Franciscan  monk,  a  thickset 
Turk  is  sitting  in  the  doorway, 
smoking  his  nargileh.' 

The  Sultan's  expedition  to  Bul- 
garia and  the  Danube  fortresses 
opened  up  a  field  of  work  much  too 
vast  for  even  such  an  indefatigable 
workman  as  Moltke  to  get  through, 
and  Prussia  was  asked  to  lend  some 
more  assistance.  At  the  end  of 
August  Captains  von  Vincke  and 
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Fischer,  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
Von  Miihlbach,  of  the  Engineers, 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  early 
in  September  we  find  all  four  oflB- 
cers  on  their  way  back  to  the  Da- 
nnbe  in  two  parties,  that  to  which 
Moltke  was  attached  cooing  to  the 
Dobrudscha.  It  is  a  pity  that  Lord 
Baglan's  attention  was  not  called 
to  Moltke's  letter,  No.  32,  dated 
Varna,  November  2, 1837  ;  it  wonld 
have  saved  a  good  many  sore-backed 
horses,  but  perhaps  it  wonld  have 
been  of  no  use,  for  in  those  days  no 
one  thought  anything  of  the  Prus- 
sians, except  indeed  the  stupid 
Turks.  This  expedition  did  not  last 
long,  for  we  find  Moltke  dating  his 
letters  from  Pera  on  and  after  No- 
vember 2,  1837. 

On  a  certain  famous  place 
Moltke's  remarks  possess  much  in- 
terest. *  This  time  I  directed 
my  steps  towards  a  locality  to 
which  the  most  ancient  historical 
reminiscences  attach,  but  where 
time  seems  to  have  obliterated 
every  trace  of  man's  work — to 
Ilium.  It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  this  obliteration, 
it  should  be  possible  to  trace,  with 
a  probability  almost  amounting  to 
certainty,  the  scene  of  a  great  event, 
related  thousands  of  years  ago  by  a 
blind  old  man  as  having  occurred 
centuries  before  his  own  time. 
Nature  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  two  fountains — one  warmer,  the 
other  colder — at  which  the  women 
of  Troy  washed  the  "lucid  gar- 
ments," still  bubble  forth  their 
waters  ;  the  Simois  still  flows 
down  from  Ida,  "  the  well-watered 
nourisher  of  wild  animals,"  and 
unites  its  whirling  waters  with  the 
placid  flow  of  its  gentler  half-brother 
the  Scamander,  The  waves  still 
break  on  Cape  Sigesum,  and  on  the 
"iron-bound  Imbros."  The  white 
summit  of  Ida,  from  which  Jove 
looked  down  on  the  doings  of  gods 
and  men,  is  visible  from  every  point 
of  the  plain,  and  the  earth-shaking 


Poseidon  could  scarcely  find  a  more 
exalted  seat  than  where 

.  .  .  He  sat  aloft  upon  the  highest  summit 
of  the  woody  Thracian  Samos,  admiring  the 
war  and  the  battle.  For  thence  all  Ida 
was  yisible,  and  the  city  of  Priam  was 
visible,  and  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

'  In  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
the  Iliad^  one  must  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  truth  of  the  events 
and  that  of  the  poem.  It  may  be 
quite  as  doubtful  whether  aU  the 
princes  named  by  Homer  really 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Pergamus, 
as  is  the  genealogy  of  his  demi- 
gods; but  this  much  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  Homer  adapted  his  poem 
to  this  locality,  and  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  it.  Precisely 
what  he  represents  the  "  earth- 
shaker  Poseidon  "  as  having  viewed 
is  actually  to  be  seen  from  the 
centre  peak  of  that  splendid  lofty 
rock  island  Samothraki,  and  the 
local  colouring  is  equally  true 
throughout :  for  this  very  reason,  it 
is  easy  to  construct  the  whole  of 
the  Iliad  in  imagination — not,  in- 
deed, as  things  must  actually  have 
befallen,  but  certainly  as  Homer 
imagined  them. 

*  As  regards  the  position  of  the 
much  frequented  city,  this  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
Scamander  had  its  source  at  its 
feet,  and  that  the  Simois  laved  its 
walls.  As  to  the  further  particu- 
lars, there  is  some  difierence  of 
opinion  amongst  the  learned ;  but 
we,  who  are  not  learned  men,  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  guided  by 
military  instinct  to  the  spot  which 
(in  days  of  yore  equally  as  at 
the  present  time)  one  would  select 
if  the  necessity  for  building  an  im- 
pregnable fortress  presented  itselC 
When,  starting  fit)m  the  Turkish 
fortress  Kum  Kaleh  (Sand  Tower) 
at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  one  follows  the  conrse 
of  the  Simois  three  hours'  march  to- 
wards its  source,  the  wide  plain  will 
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be  foimd  to  be  bordered  by  a  chain  of 
hills  at  inrhose  foot  lies  the  Tillage 
of  Btmar  Baschi,  so  called  from  the 
source  of  the  Scamander,  which 
babbles  up  here  ont  of  the  lime- 
stone Tock.  If  one  climbs  the  hill, 
continning  to  advance  in  the  same 
easterly  direction  as  before,  one 
arrives  at  the  place  where  most  tra- 
vellers suppose  the  site  of  Ilium  to 
have  been.  About  i  ,ooo  paces  far- 
ther on,  a  little  valley,  with  gentle 
slopes,  'will  be  reached,  and  on  its 
farther  side  there  arises  a  plateau 
about  500  paces  long,  where  Per- 
gamus  is  said  to  have  stood.  A 
round  tnmulus  is  pointed  out  here 
as  the  grave  of  Hector,  "  the  caller 
in  battle,"  which,  however,  must 
have  been  constructed  outside  of 
the  foi-tress.  Now  I  request  any 
impartial  observer  to  walk  about 
800  paces  farther  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  before,  from  this  tomb 
of  Hector  to  a  great  heap  of 
stones,  and  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  this  represents  the  ruins 
of  tlie  tower  above  the  Scaean 
Qaie,  whence  Priam  looked  down 
on  the  combatants,  and  where 
Andromache's  boy  was  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  the  plume  of  his 
father'^  helmet.  One  then  sees 
before  one  a  piece  of  level  ground, 
about  500  paces  wide,  for  the  town ; 
and  behind  is  an  eminence  for  the 
palace  of  Priam,  with  its  600 
chambers.  The  whole  of  this  emi- 
nence is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  almost  insurmountable  steep 
rocks,  and  the  valley  of  the  Simois, 
wbich  is  300  to  400  feet  deep :  only 
the  fourth  side  is  approachable,  and 
here  was  the  Scsean  or  Dardanian 
Ghkte,  the  only  one  of  which  men- 
tion is  made ;  thence  one  can 
survey  the  sources  of  the  Sca- 
mJEmder,  the  open  plain  on  which 
the  battles  were  fought,  the  course 
of  the  Simois,  the  tombs  of  Achilles 
and  Ajax,  the  camp  in  front  of  the 
fleetx)ii  the  sandy  shore,  Mount  Ida 
and  Bamothraki. 


*  In  addition  to  this  we  discovered 
on  -  the  summit  of  that  eminenjoe 
not  only  that  part  where  according 
to  my  idea  this  city  was  built, 
but  also  where  I  suppose  the  palace 
to  have  been,  the  foundations  of 
walls  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  foundations  belong  to  that 
remote  period  and  represent  the 
walls  of  Trojan  houses,  just  as 
little  as  I  mean  to  assert  that  the 
copper  coins  offered  us  for  sale  were 
really  Trojan  coins.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  temples  wei*e  built  and 
cities  named  in  remembrance  of 
Troy.  Such  a  city  may  well  have 
been  erected  on  the  old  site  of 
Ilium — may  have  been  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Pergamus,  and 
such  temples  may  have  well  fur- 
nished the  numbers  of  friezes  and 
capitals  of  columns  which  cover 
the  burial-ground  of  the  miserable 
village  of  Bunar  Baschi.' 

Amongst  [the  most  remarkable 
objects  of  this  interesting  district 
are  the  tumuli  :  that  of  Achilles  is 
the  most  indubitable,  according  to 
the  description  which  Homer  gives 
of  its  site — *on  the  projecting 
shore  of  the  broad  Hellespont,  so 
that  it  maybe  visible  from  afar  to  all 
men  now  living  and  to  come  here- 
after, as  they  float  on  the  waves  of 
the  sea.' 

The  last  paragraph  of  Letter 
34  runs  thus :  *  But  Russia  has 
grown  to  be  so  redoubtable  an 
enemy,  that  it  has  been  enabled  to 
become  the  friend  and  protector  of 
its  degenerate  opponent.  And  now 
that  it  has  come  to  this,  that  all  its 
European  neighbours  have  declared 
themselves  defenders  of  the  once 
so  dreaded  Ottoman  Empire,  be- 
cause they  all  dread  its  collapse, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
final  solution  of  the  great  question 
may  once  more  take  place  under 
the  ancient  walls  of  Byzantium.' 
Yes ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  more 
likely   since  naval  supremacy  has 
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become  a  rerj  qaestionable  element 
of  power,  and  raih*oad8  are  being 
constructed  whicb  will  afford  unin- 
terrupted communication  from  Ulm 
or  Magdeburg  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  calculation  is  a 
simple  one.  The  number  of  troops 
that  a  naval  expedition  can  throw 
on  a  distant  point, — ^and  this  is,  in 
the  last  instajice  the  real  value  of 
<every  such  expedition, — ^is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  comparison  of 
what  modem  armies  aided  by  rail- 
ways can  do.  We  have  a  grand 
illustration  of  this  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71. 

In  February  1838,  Von  Moltke 
and  Yon  Miihlbach  had  audience  of 
the  Sultan,  preparatory  to  their 
leaving  the  capital  to  join  the 
Eastern  Army  under  Hafiz  Pascha. 
Before  we  accompany  them  into  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  let  us  see 
what  had  already  been  accomplished, 
and  how  things  actually  stood  at 
that  time.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
was  continually  threatened  by  two 
enemies,  one  in  the  North  (Russia), 
the  other  in  the  South  (Egypt). 
The  first  work  done  by  Moltke  had 
been  to  lay  a  proper  scientific  foun- 
dation for  the  defence  of  the  heart 
of  the  empire,  on  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Bosphorus,  at  Broussa,  and  at 
Troy.  Then  the  northern  theatre 
of  war,  on  the  Danube  and  Balkan, 
was  studied  and  provided  for ;  there 
remained  the  south,  which  could 
not  be  attacked  directly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  jealousy  and  inter- 
ference of  the  so-called  Great 
Powers.  The  Sultan,  who  was  re- 
solved, if  possible,  on  recovering 
S^a  and  Adana,  had  therefore  de- 
vised means  for  attaining  his  object 
indirectly. 

The  introduction  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  military  service  in  the 
Nizam,  for  the  Moslem  portion  of  the 
population,  was  more  or  less  resisted 
or  evaded  throughout  the  n^ole 
empire,  and  nowhere  more  violently 
or  resolutely  than  in    Kurdistan, 


whose  native  princes  still  en- 
joyed a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence. As  early  as  1834  Sultan 
Mahmoud  beffan  to  make  his  pre- 
parations. The  debouches  of  the 
passes  of  the  Taurus  having  fidlen 
with  Adana  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  difficult  for  hino. 
to  operate  from  Asia  Minor  in.  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  there- 
fore Bedschid  Pascha  was  sent  into 
Kurdistan,  first  of  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  the  rebellious 
Kurds,  and,  secondly  to  train  the 
newly-organised  Nizam  to  opera- 
tions in  the  field;  and  when  both 
these  objects  should  have  been  ac- 
complished, the  army  of  the  East, 
or  EWi8t>:n.  was  to  ^B8  fixmi  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  into  that  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  as  to  attack  Syria 
on  its  eastern  frontier.  Bedschid 
Pascha  did  actually  subdue  a  g^reat 
part  of  Kurdistan,  but  died  sud- 
denly in  1836;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Hafiz  Pascha,  the  General-in- 
Cfhief  of  the  Turkish  Guards,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  these  excellent 
troops,  had  put  down  the  Albanian 
insurrection.  Hafiz,  a  Circassian 
by  birth,  and  formerly  a  slave  of 
the  Sultan's,  who  had  taken  care  of 
his  education,  was  permitted  to  take 
with  him  some  of  the  infantry  of 
the  Guard,  and  he  also  operated  with 
g^reat  success  against  the  Kurds. 
Meanwhile,  too,  the  Bedif,  or  mi- 
litia, had  been  organised,  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  it  was  under  arms 
and  m  the  field  both  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Kui'distan. 

Early  in  1838  the  Sultan  thought 
the  time  come  for  carrying  out 
his  plans,  and  therefore  despatched 
the  two  Prussian  officers  already 
named,  together  with  the  Divan 
Efiendi  or  Councillor  Kiamil  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Hafiz  in  Kurdistan. 
At  the  same  time  preparations  were 
made  for  concentratmg  two  other 
corpS'd^armee  in  Asia  Minor,  one 
under  Ali  Pascha  at  Konieh  (the 
ancient  Iconium),  the  other  under 
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Izzet  Pascha  at  Angora.  All  three 
corps  were  largely  composed  of  the 
newly-organised  Redifs  or  Land- 
wehr,  and  numbered  altogether 
abont  8o,ooo  men  of  all  arms.  To 
save  appearances,  the  three  Paschas 
were  left  independent  of  each  other, 
and  had  each  his  own  line  of  com- 
munication with  Constantinople. 
That  of  Hafiz  Pascha  was  based  on 
Samsun,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  all 
his  supplies  of  ammunition  had  to 
be  drigged  over  the  mountains  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

The  description  of  the  twelve 
days'  journey  from  Samsun,  by  To- 
kat,  Sivaa,  Hassan  Tscheleby,  over 
the  Anti-Taurus  to  Kieban  Msuiden, 
where  the  travellers  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  a  little  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Murad  with  the  main 
river,  and  thence  (on  March  i8)  to 
Messre,  near  Karput,  where  Hafiz 
Pascha  had  his  headquarters,  is  most 
interesting.  The  Divan  Efiendi,  no 
doubt,  brought  secret  instructions 
with  him,  of  which,  although  we 
hear  nothing,  the  import  becomes 
immediately  evident,  for  on  March 
23,  after  only  nine  days'  rest,  we 
find  Moltke  despatched  to  effect  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Syria  and  the  passes  of  the 
Taurus.  Travelling,  of  course  on 
horseback,  and  with  only  two  or 
three  attendants,  he  took  a  south- 
westerly course  from  Karput,  re- 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  going 
in  the  first  instance  to  Malatja,  and 
thence  over  the  Taurus  to  Ma- 
rasch.  From  this  point,  no  doubt, 
the  whole  country  was  reconnoitred, 
and  probably,  too,  mapped,  as  Moltke 
Tode  along  in  an  easterly  direction 
once  more  towards  the  Euphrates, 
which  he  crossed  at  Bum  Kaleh 
(Sigma,  or  2jeugma,  of  the  Bomans) . 
This  important  point  was  carefully 
studied,  as  also  the  no  less  important 
one  of  Bir-adsohik,  where  Colonel 
Chesney  had  endeavoured  to  fix  a 
starting-point  for  the  steam  navi- 


gation of  the  •  Euphrates,  and,  as 
Moltke  says,  *  failed,  though  most 
gloriously  for  himself.'  The  whole 
of  this  work  was  done,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  with  a  view  to  the 
campaign  that  followed,  which  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  dwelt  upon  it. 

From  Bir-adschik  Moltke  con- 
tinued his  journey  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection to  Orfa,  the  ancient  Edessa, 
having  passed  a  night  in  an  en- 
campment of  nomadic  Turkomans 
under  way.  On  April  1 2  he  dates 
a  letter  from  Diarbekir,  from  which 
place  he  embarked  on  the  Tigris, 
accompanied  by  Captain  von  Miihl- 
bach,  on  a  raft  constructed  with  in- 
flated sheep-skins,  such  as  was  used 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  We  wish  it 
were  possible  to  give  even  a  slight 
sketch  of  this  most  interesting 
voyage,  which  terminated  at  Mosul, 
the  Pascha  of  which  place  was  ren- 
dered happy  by  a  map  of  the  envi- 
rons, a  plan  for  a  new  barrack,  and 
a  drawing  of  a  water-wheel,  all  of 
which  the  two  Prussian  officers 
made  for  him ;  and  in  return  they 
were  presented  with  horses  and 
mules  for  the  journey  back  through 
the  desert,  during  which  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  genuine  Arabs 
and  their  various  breeds  of  horses. 

We  next  have  an  account  of  a 
campaign  against  the  Kurds,  in  the 
Karsaun  Mountain  district  (south 
of  the  Lake  of  Van),  which  lasted 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the 
end  of  June  ;  when  an  order  arrived 
from  Constantinople  to  leave  the 
Kurds  to  themselves  for  the  present, 
and  concentrate  the  whole  of  Hafiz 
Pascha's  force  at  Malatja.  The 
Sultan  wanted  to  invade  Syria  in 
the  autumn  of  1838.  Whilst  this 
concentration  was  being  eflected, 
Moltke  had  to  undertake  another 
rafb  voyage  on  the  Murad  (on  some 
maps  it  appears  as  the  South  Eu- 
phrates), and  make  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  previously  totally  incorrectly 
delineated  Cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates   down    to    Samsat ;    thus 
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bringing,  as  he  says,  his  snrvey  of 
the  npper  part  of  the  river  into 
connection  with  that  of  Colonel 
Chesney,  who  had  mapped  it  from 
Bir-adschik  to  its  mouth,  Moltke 
having  previously  surveyed  the 
portion  between  Samsat  to  Bir-ad- 
schik on  his  first  arrival.  From 
Samsat  he  returned,  over  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  to  Malatja,  reconnoit- 
ring the  passes  and  noting  down 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  enable  the  army  to  ad- 
vance. 

A  letter  dated  September  2, 
1838,  from  head-quarters,  Asbusu, 
near  Malatja,  says :  '  There  has 
been  no  rain  here  for  four  months ; 
we  have  scarcely  seen  even  a 
cloud  all  that  time.  The  Iconalc 
(dwelling)  allotted  to  me  has  a 
flat  roof  and  only  three  walls,  the 
latter  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
shade  they  afford.  I  have  given 
up  the  whole  house  to  my  people ;  I 
myself  live  on  a  bridge,  under  a 
tree — that  is  to  say,  on  a  platform 
or  scaffold  of  boards,  constructed, 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  over  the 
little  streamlet  that  has  created  this 
paradise.  Carpets  and  pillows  cover 
the  floor  of  my  saloon,  which  is  just 
eight  paces  square.  The  ceiling  con- 
sists of  a  trellis  of  vines  covered  with 
ripe  grapes ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  adjacent  walnut  and  mastic 
trees,  keep  up  a  constant  shade  all 
day  long.  I  write,  read,  eat,  smoke, 
and  sleep — in  fact,  live  here,  day  and 
night,  for  several  weeks.'  Moltke 
finds  out  at  length  that  it  is  the 
great  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween day  and  night,  together  with 
the  superabundance  of  finit,  that 
causes  the  sickness  of  the  troops. 
He  speaks  thus  of  the  Oriental 
costume : 

*I  never  could  understand,  till 
now,  how  the  Turks  manage  to 
wear  pelisses  constantly;   I  never 


wore  one  at  home,  and  here  1  never 
once  laid  one  aside  the  whole  sum- 
mer. After  having  been  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  28  degrees  J. 
Reaumur  =  95  Fahrenheit,  during 
the  day,  one  finds  it  disagreeably 
cold  with  14  to  15  degrees. (62  to  65 
Fahrenheit)  in  the  evening.  Manj 
of  the  people  here  wear  two  or  three 
pelisses,  one  over  the  other,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  day  and  night :  for 
the  Turks  almost  always  sleep  in 
their  clothes ;  they  say  that  a 
quantity  of  clothes  is  just  as  useful 
as  a  defence  against  the  heat  as 
against  the  cold. 

*  I  never  found  the  heat  unbear- 
able ;  it  only  makes  one  indolent ; 
every  movement  one  has  to  make 
requires  an  exertion,  and  the 
greatest  exertion  of  all  is  to  write  a 
letter.  What  I  wear  in  the  house 
is  an  ample  white  cloak  of  thin 
woollen  stuff,  like  those  worn  by 
the  Kurds,  and  such  as  the  Knight^ 
of  Malta  introduced  into  Europe 
from  these  countries.*  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  or  con- 
venient than  this  dress.  One  cim 
wear  as  many  or  as  few  clothes  as 
one  pleases  under  the  cloak  or 
mantle.  On  horseback  it  affords 
protection  against  the  sun  or  the 
rain ;  at  night  it  serves  as  a  cover- 
let,^ and  it  becomes  a  mantle,  a 
coat,  a  girdle,  or  a  turban,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  you  hang  it  on  your 
shoulders,  or  "put  in  on."  The 
construction  of  this  article  of  dress 
is  the  simplest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived— a  sack  slit  up  the  middle — 
notwithstanding  which  it  can  be 
draped  in  a  very  graceful  manner. 
The  irregular  cavalry  look  very 
picturesque  with  these  cloaks,  their 
coloured  turbans,  and  long  lances. 

*We  might  learn  a  great  deal 
from  the  Orientals  in  the  matter 
of  dress.  Morier,  who  had  observed 
long  and  carefully,  and  whose  novels 


'  The  Hungarian  Hussars  wear  them  to  the  present  day,  as  do  also  the  peasantry  reiy 
generally  throughout  Hungary. 
*  *  CouTTelit,'  French. 
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conrej  a  much  more  correct  idea 
of  these  countries  than  does  man  j 
an  erudite  book,  makes  one  of  his 
Turks  exclaim,  on  seeing  a  dress- 
coat,  "  Franka  (Feringhi  ?),  cloth 
must  be  very  dear  in  thy  country." 
A  masterpiece  of  Staub  in  Paris  or 
Gunkel  in  Vienna,*  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Oriental  neighbours,  the  very 
type  of  poverty.*  When  the  Turk 
sees,  added  to  this,  tight-fitting 
trousers,  boots  that  cannot  be  got 
on  without  a  great  efibrt,  a  high 
tight  cravat,  and  a  stiff  black 
cylinder  on  the  head,  which  latter 
13  being  constantly  taken  off  and 
stuck  on  again,  he  elevates  his  eyes 
at  such  an  amount  of  self-inflicted 
torment,  seeming  to  say,  '  Allah,  I 
can't  make  out  the  sense  of  it  !* 

'  The  Turk  mounts  on  horseback 
in  the  same  dress  in  which  he 
sleeps,  and  requires  neither  straps 
(to  his  trousers)  nor  spurs.  No 
one  need  put  on  another  than  his 
usual  dress,  because  he  is  going  to 
wait  on  a  great  man.  The  only 
exception  is  the  rich  Eajah,  who  on 
such  occasions  borrows  a  ragged  coat. 
*  In  these  regions  one  stUl  sees  the 
handsome  old  costumes,  the  turban 
is  no  less  becoming  than  service- 
able. The  shawl  is  rolled  dif- 
ferently according  as  protection  is 
required  from  the  sun  or  the  wind, 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  With  a 
hat  one  is  everlastingly  in  danger 
of  getting  sun-stroke.  The  trousers 
is  a  bag  often  nine  yards  wide  at 
top,  drawn  together  round  the 
waist,  and  having  a  hole  at  each 
of  the  bottom  comers,  through 
which  protrude  the  feet,  enveloped 
in  gaily  coloured  knitted  stockings. 
Two,  three,  six,  eight  jackets, 
of  some  light  material,  and  some- 
times highly  embroidered,  protect 
the  body  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  broad  girdle  or  shawl 
round    the    waist,     contains    the 


purse,  tobacco  pouch,  Haudschar 
(Handjar),  knife,  pistols,  and  writ- 
ing apparatus  ;  a  short  pellisse- 
jacket,  and  over  it  a  long  one, 
complete  the  costume.  A  coat  of 
goat's  hair  or  felt  affords  protection 
against  the  rains,  and  serves  as  a 
bed  at  night. 

*  Every  movement  made  by  a  man 
clad  in  this  richly  "folded  raiment 
gives  him  a  stately  appearance, 
and  at  every  turn  one  encounters  a 
figure  that  one  longs  to  make  a 
drawing  of.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Turks  were  con- 
sidered the  handsomest  men  in  the 
world  till  Frank  clothes  were  forced 
upon  them;  if  our  well-drilled 
soldiers  only  had  Turkish  uniforms 
they  would  look  magnificent.'  ^ 

On  November  3,  1838,  we  find 
Moltke  once  more  in  the  saddle  :  the 
amount  of  work  he  is  able  to  get 
through  is  quite  amazing.  The  ser- 
vice he  is  now  employed  on  takes 
him  from  Malatja  to  Coesarea, 
thence  to  Iconium  and  the  Cilician 
passes,  which  were  being  fortified  by 
his  comrade  Captain  Fischer,  to 
prevent  the  Egyptians  advancing 
into  Asia  Minor  through  the  same 
ancient  Pylee  that  had  been  used  by 
Cyrus,  Xenophon,  and  Alexander,  re- 
turning by  Tomarse,  and  through 
the  Taurus  mountains  to  Malatja, 
where  he  arrived  on  November  26  ; 
having  done  875  EngHsh  miles  on 
horseback  in  twenty-three  days,  in- 
cluding two  or  thi'ee  spent  at  Ico- 
nium, aU  the  time  too  making  an 
itinerary  of  the  roads,  compass  in 
hand ;  and  sitting  down  on  his  re- 
turn to  make  a  map  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  for  the  first  time  placed  the 
water-shed  between  the  tributaries 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  its  real  position.  His 
next  occupation  was  superintending 
the  exercise  of  the  troops  encamped 
round  Malatja.      '  It  is  not  easy,' 


*  Bjgone  celebrities  and  contempoiaries  of  Stubi  in  London. 

^  Coriouii  that  this  idea  was  realised  in  the  Zonayes  of  the  Frenph  [army  about  the 
time  that  this  letter  was  written. 
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he  says,  ^  to  make  the  people  here 
understand  that  the  main  qaestion 
is,  not  how  many  but  how  few  evo- 
lutions are  to  he  performed.  Every 
officer  that  came  from  Europe  pre- 
sented them  with  some  new  inven- 
tion, and  they  had  already  arrived 
at  the  respectablesumtotalof  eighty- 
six  different  movements';  had  I  pro- 
posed forty-nine  new  and  above  all, 
very  complicated  ones,  they  would 
have  been  most  readily  accepted. 
It  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  bargain  down  the  same  number 
from  ike  list  already  existing.* 

During  the  severe  weather,  whilst 
the  troops  were  in  winter  quarters, 
desertions   became   very  frequent. 
'  It  is  as  if  these  people  had  com- 
pletely lost  the  warlike   spirit   of 
their  ancestors  ;  a  day  or  two  ago  a 
corporal  was  shot  who  had  seduced 
six  sentries  from  their  posts  and  de- 
serted in  company  with  them.    The 
Pascha  pays  250  piastres  for  every 
deserter  brought  in,  from  October  to 
the  end  of  December,  he  had  dis- 
bursed 100,000  piastres  in  this  way.' 
We  mention  this  as  a  specimen  of 
the  morale  of  the  army,  on  which  the 
existence  of  the  empire  then  largely 
depended.      Notwithstanding  this, 
the    preparations  for  the    coming 
campaign  were   actively  pursued ; 
and  early  in  January  1839,  Moltke 
was  at  Orfa  hard  at  work  instruct- 
ing the  very  troops  with  whom  he 
had  been  previously  acting  in  Kur- 
distan, in  the  mysteries  of  the  Prus- 
sian brigade  exercise.     After  a  few 
days  of  this,  they  were  able  to  get 
thiongh  a  manoeuvre  with  nine  bat- 
talions,   six   squadrons,    and    four 
guns,  *  which,'  says  Moltke,  *  suc- 
ceeded tolerably  well,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the   soldiers  them- 
selves.'  Bir-adschik'on  the  Euphra- 
tes is  the  next  point  where  we  find 
him,  at  the  same  work  of  Prussian 
brigade  exercise,  the  simplici^  of 
which  delights  the  officers  of  all 
ranks,  who   are  most  anxious  for 
instruction.      During  the  intervals 
he  makes  a  survey  of  the  whole 


country  round  Bir-adschik,  and  is 
much  amused  at  the  astonishment 
of  the  Turks  at  seeing  him  momg 
rapidly  from  point  to  point  on 
foot.  From  Bir-adschik  he  makes 
an  excursion  to  Nisib,  a  little  town 
close  to  the  Egyptian,  viz.  Syrian, 
frontier,  and  a  few  months  lat«r 
the  scene  of  a  battle.  On  Fehmary 
14  he  was  back  at  Malatja,  having 
reconnoitred  another  road  over  the 
Taurus. 

The     crisis     was     approaching. 
Moltke  saw  very  clearly  the  trae 
state  of  affairs.      It  is  wondertol 
how  perfectly  just  his  views  were 
then,  and  how  applicable  they  are 
at  this  moment  to  existing  circnm. 
stances.     There  was  then,  in  1839. 
impending  a  g^reat  struggle  between 
the    Sultan    and    the    Pascha    of 
Egypt,  involving  the  existence  of 
the   Ottoman    Empire:   it  is  once 
more,  in  1 87 1 ,  impending ;  and  both 
parties  are  making  active  prepara- 
tions   for  it,   as   they   were  then. 
Moltke,    writing    to  .  a  friend  at 
Constantinople,      evidently     some 
one  possessing  infiuenoe  with  the 
ministry,  urges  most  earnestly  that 
in  case    Syria    should    be    recon- 
quered, the  only  way  to  hold  it  is 
by  introducing  a  really  good  civil 
administration,  the  basis  of  which 
he  sketches.     This  would  be  worth 
more  than  40,000  soldiers.     If  the 
subjects  of  the  Pascha,  now  Viceroj, 
of  Egypt,  could  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  Sultan  would  really  intro- 
duce sach  a  system,  it  would  go  far 
to  decide  the  question,  and  so  it  is  1 
at  this  moment.     Towards  the  end  | 
of  January  1839,  ^^®  Sultan,  grow- , 
ing  impatient,  wished  to  advance, 
his  army  up  to  the  Syrian  frontier, 
but  the  foreign  diplomatists  at  Con- 
stantinople intervened;   and  what 
was  perhaps  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, Captain  Fischer  declared  that 
it  would  destroy  the  army  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  the  Taoms 
Mountains  in  winter  :  he  said  that 
the  troops  woald  not  be  fit  for  the 
field  till  autumn .  Moltke,  writing  (a 
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Febmary  2  5 ,  acknowledges  Fisoher*s 

'     advice  to  be  oorreot,  but  says,  *  the 

'     onlj  qnestion  is,  can  the  outbreak 

I     of  hostilities  be  prevented  ?  can  the 

Snltan  consent  to  a  prolongation 

'     of  the  actual  state  of  things  without 

some  real  jraarantee  for  a  peaceable 

solution  of  the  question  at  issue — 

which    presupposes    that     Egypt 

should  disarm  P  I  cannot  judge  how 

far  the  European  cabinets  possess 

the  power  and  the  will  to  eflTect 

this— according  to  the  best  of  mj 

knowledge  and  judgment  in  case  of 

a  war,  the  strategical  position,  the 

relative  strength  of  the  two  armies, 

and  the  feelmg  of  the  country  are 

ail  in  &vour  of  the  Porte/ 

How  wonderfully  like  this  is  to 
the  present  state  of  things !  In  Sep« 
tember  1871  we  have  accounts  from 
Smyrna  showing  that  the  old  system 
of  intrigue  has  recommenced,  by  the 
Khedive  endeavouring  to  gain  par* 
tisans  as  the  champion  of  pure 
Islamism,  and  the  spring  of  1872 
will  probably  see  another  Syrian 
war. 

To  return  to  Moltke.  His  view 
of  the  whole  state  of  affairs  and 
strategical  plans  for  the  ensuing 
campaign  were,  like  everything  he 
does,  lucid,  simple,  and  straight- 
forward. 'As  is  well  known,  the 
Asiatic  army  of  the  Porte  is  distri- 
buted in  two  main  bodies :  at  Konieh 
under  Hadschi  Ali  Pascha,  and  in 
Kurdistan(Malatja,  Diarbelor,  Orfa) 
under  Hafiz  Pascha.  >  If  Ibrahim 
Pasoha  decides  on  an  offensive  war, 
he  ifl  most  likely  to  endeavour  to 
force  this  pass,  the  Kulek  Boghas, 
despite  of  all  our  forts,  because  a 
successful  operation  in  this  direction 
would  procure  for  him  those  rapid 
and  decisive  advantages  on  which, 
in  his  present  precarious  position, 
his  very  existence  depends.  Hadschi 
Ali  Pascha  would  meet  him  on  that 
shortest  and  most  important  road 
from  Syna  to  Constantinople ;  his 
force  is,  however,  inferior  to  that 


of  Ibrahim,  so  that  he  would  be 
thrown  on  the  defensive,  and  have 
to  rely  on  his  fortified  position  to 
keep  his  enemj  at  bay.  What  can 
Hanz  Pascha  do  with  the  army  of 
Kurdistan  P  Of  course  he  cannot 
remain  inactive ;  but  neither  can  he 
oppose  himself  to  Ibrahim's  advance. 

*  My  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country  enables  me  to  say  that  Hafiz 
could  only  join  Hadschi  Ali  by  an 
immense  detour  (from  Diarbekir, 
Orfa,  Malatja)  by  Eaiserieh ;  in  fact, 
we  should  have  150  hours'  march 
to  the  Kulek  Boghas,  whilst  the 
enemy  has  only  the  same  distance 
to  get  over  from  that  pass  to  Con- 
stantinople. We  should,  therefore, 
arrive  too  late;  and  nothing  re-^ 
mains  for  us  but  to  advance  directly 
to  the  front  (from  Malatja,  Ao, 
to  Bir-adschik),  thereby  making  a 
diversion  which  wiU  frustrate  any 
attempt  of  the  enemy  against  the 
capital  80  long  as  Hafiz  Pasoha  shall 
not  have  suffered  a  decisive  defeat. 
We  must,  therefore,  secure  for  our. 
selves  the  possibility  of  making  such 
an  advance.  All  our  intell^ence 
from  Syria  agrees  in  showing  that 
Ibrahim  is  preparing  to  concentrate 
his  forces  near  Aleppo.  It  is  clear 
that  Hafiz  cannot,  under  these  dr- 
oumstances,  remain  in  cantonments 
separated  from  each  other  by  chains 
of  mountains  (the  Taurus  range) 
and  a  large  river  (the  Euphrates). 
He  must  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
occupy  some  fortified  point  of  im- 
portance on  the  (Syrian)  frontier: 
for  even  assuming  that  Ibrahim  will 
most  probably  advance  on  Constan- 
tinople by  konieh,  he  is  sure  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  our  interfering 
with  that  movement  by  making  a 
sudden  and  sharp  Bkttaek  on  us. 
Hafiz  Pascha  wll  now  ha/oe  to  expect 
thiSf  and  take  his  measures  accord' 
ingly.' 

This  plan  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. On  April  14,  1839,  ^  ^^^ 
different  troops  of  Hafiz  Pascha's 


*  Tbore  was  aim  a  smaller  reserve  force  uoder  Izaet  FaBcba  at  Angora. 
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army  commenced  their  movement  of 
Concentration,  which  was  to  have 
been  efifected  at  Karakaik,  twenty 
English  miles  sonth  of  Samosat^'s^n 
both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
corps  was  then  to  move  southward 
to  Bir-adschik,  where  an  entrenched 
camp  was  prepared  on  the  right 
(western)  bank  of  the  river.  The 
passage  of  the  mountains  from 
Malatja  was  effected  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  in  torrents  of 
rain,  which,  melting  the  snow, 
rendered  all  the  rivers  nearly  im- 
passable. It  took  fifteen  days  to 
Cross  the  mountains,  and  even  then 
the  troops  had  not,  as  yet,  effected 
their  concentration,  which,  bad 
enough  in  itself,  was  rendered  still 
worse  by  Hafizs  Pascha  wanting 
to  move  up  the  various  isolated 
columns  to  Bir«adschik.  Moltke 
says,  that  if  Ibrahim  Pascha,  whose 
irregular  cavalry  were  plundering 
all  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
whose  scouts  were  watching  tbe 
passage  of  the  river  by  Turkish 
troops  coming  from  the  left  bank, 
had  only  attacked  the  unfinished 
and  half-manned  field- works  of  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Bir-adschik,  he 
Would  have  annihilated  the  whole 
force.  But  he  lost  his  opportunity, 
having  been,  no  doubt,  in  difficulties 
himself. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  all  the 
troops  and  artillery  had  been  got 
together  in  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Bir-adschik;  and,  as  Dr.  Ludwig 
Herrman  asserts,  a  courier  arrived 
from  Constantinople  bringing  the 
appointment  of  Hafiz  Pascha  as 
Generalissimo  of  all  the  Turkish 
forces,  which  should  have  been  sent 
months  before  to  be  usefhl,  and  also 
a  secret  autograph  order  from  the 
Sultan  to  advance  forthwith  and 
attack  Ibrahim,  which  should  never 
have  been  sent.  The  Sultan,  how- 
over,  felt  the  approach  of  death, 
and  the  finances  could  bear  the 
strain  no  longer.  Early  in  June, 
the  force,  under  Hafiz,  advanced 
about  three  hours*  march  to  Nisib, 


and  occupied  the  entrenched  posi- 
tions there,  leaving  only  a  small 
force  to  guard  the  camp  at  Birad- 
schik.  At  the  same  time,  orders 
were  sent  to  Hadschi  All  Pascha  to 
advance  from  Konieh  through  the 
Cllician  passes  against  the  le^wing 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  Izzet 
Pascha  to  bring  up  his  corps  from 
Angora  by  Marasch. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  wish  of  fiafiz 
to  suspend  operations  until  these 
two  corps  should  have  come  up ;  bnt 
Ibrahim  Pascha  received  on  June  1 5 
an  order  from  his  father  Mehemed 
desiring  him  to  attack  Hafiz  at 
once.  On  June  19  Turkish  Bas- 
chi  Bozuks  brought  in  intelhgence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
army ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  the  Egyptian  armr, 
after  debouching  from  the  defiles  of 
Mizar,  came  and  encamped  about 
four  English  miles  in  front  of  the 
Turkish  position,  after  surprising 
and  capturing  the  tents  of  the 
Turkish  irregular  cavalry  and  of  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  of  the  Guards 
at  Misar.  Ibrahim's  force  y(h» 
about  10,000  men  stron^r  tlian 
that  of  Hafiz  ;  but  if  time  had  been 
left  to  bring  up  Hadschi  All  and 
Izzet,  the  Turks  would  have  for 
outnumbered  the  Egyptians. 

At  nine  A.M.  on  the  morning  of 
June  21  the  Egyptians  sent  a  force 
of  nine  regiments  of  cavalry,  eighteen 
guns,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to 
reconnoitre  the  Turkish  position, 
which  was  found  to  be  so  strong 
that  Ibrahim  did  not  venture  to 
attack.  June  22,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Egyptians  could  be  seen 
Bending  their  baggage  back  throngh 
the  defiles  of  Misar,  and  later  in 
the  day  the  army  itself  followed, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  MoUahs 
and  Imams,  who  surrounded  Hatiz, 
and  fancied  that  Ibrahim  was  in  fall 
retreat  on  Aleppo,  not  daring  to 
encounter  the  army  of  his  sovereign. 
Moltke  at  once  perceived  that  the 
Egyptians  were  marching  round  the 
left  of  the  Turkish  position  to  place 
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themselves  between  Nisib,  where 
the  Tarks  stood)  and  Bir^adschik, 
where  all  their  stores  and  sapplies 
were.  He  implored  Hafiz  to  retreat 
to  the  fortified  camp  at  the  last- 
named  place,  whioh,  being  covered 
on  three  sides  by  a  bend  of  the 
river,  would  have  been  of  itself  im- 
pregnable,  and  not  hcmng  a  bridge 
in  rear  would  offer  no  opportnmty  to 
the  Turkish  soldiery  of  running  away » 
*  Everyman  to  the  last  Kurd  would 
liave  been  compelled  to  fight.'  This 
excellent  advice  was  obstinately  re- 
jected ;  the  Mollahs  wonld  not  hear 
of  a  retreat,  and  Hafiz  himself  seems 
to  have  feared  that  his  whole  force 
wonld  have  run  away  the  moment 
a  retrograde  movement  was  com- 
menced; perhaps,  too,  the  secret 
instructions  from  Sultan  Mahmud 
compelled  him  to  act  as  he  did. 

Whatever  the  cause  or  causes  may 
have  been,  Ibrahim  was  permitted 
to  efieot  bis  turning  movement 
without  the  slightest  interruption, 
for  Moltke  could  not  induce  Hafiz 
to  fftU  upon  the  Egyptians  during 
their  retreat,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Jane  23  the  two  armies  had  com- 
pletely interchanged  positions ;  the 
Turks  now  having  their  fiont 
towards  Bir-adschik,  whilst  the 
Egyptians  were  drawn  up  opposite 
to  them,  cutting  them  completely 
off  from  their  supplies  and  line  of 
retreat.  Both  armies  had,  in  fact, 
lost  their  lines  of  communioation 
with  their  basis ;  the  Egyptians  hav- 
ing voluntarily  abandoned  theirs, 
which  was  of  the  less  consequence, 
as  they  were  altogether  without 
food  or  stores  of  any  kind,  having 
only  one  day*s  bread  for  the  troops. 

In  order  to  leave  nothing  untried, 
Moltke  obtained  permission  to  make 
a  night  attack  on  the  enemy's  en- 
campment with  twelve  howiteers 
and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  this 
%va3  carried  out  successfully.  It 
had,  however,  no  important  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  next  morning, 
tlune  14,  the  battle  was  fought,  or 
ruthcr  the  Egyptian  artillery  opened 


a  very  heavy  fire  on  the  Turkish 
position,  at  such  an  enormoas  dis- 
tance, 1,800  to  2,000  yards,  that  the 
guns  had  to  be  laid  at  a  very  great 
elevation,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  projectiles  came  down 
in  an  iron  shower  out  of  the  sky ; 
and,  after  standing  this  pelting  for 
a  couple  of  hours  at  the  utmost, 
and  making  a  few  feeble  efforts  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  the  whole 
Turkish  army  broke  and  fled  in  the 
utmost  disorder. 

The  victorious  Egyptians  were, 
however,  in  equal  disorder  them- 
selves. After  the  battle  had  been 
decided  in  their  favour,  two  of  their 
battalions  deserted  to  the  beaten 
Turks,  and  a  number  of  Egyptian 
cuirassiers  ran  away  m  company 
with  the  ftigitive  Turkish  cavalry, 
which,  by  the  way,  having  been 
Eiiropeanised,  had  become  utterly 
useless ;  3,000  Eg3rptians  delivered 
up  their  arms  to  the  Turkish  guard 
of  the  entrenched  camp  at  Bir-ad- 
sohik,  and  then  escaped  across  the 
river  Euphrates ;  3,000  Turks  under 
Osman  Pascha,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  defeat  at  Nisib,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  mu  away  a*  GogBin,  and 
12,000  men  of  Iszet  Pascha's  fol- 
lowed their  brilliant  example  eight 
days  later  at  Derindeh»  Ibrahim 
Pascha  remained  immovable,  and 
in  taat  nothing  came  of  the  whole 
campaign.  Moltke  says :  '  If  diplo- 
matic influences  were  able  to  exert 
so  decisive  an  influence  (on  the 
Egyptians)  after  all  the  mischief 
had  been  done,  it  is  a  pity  they  were 
not  exerted  in  time  to  prevent  it 
altogether.' 

We  must  veind  up  with  Moltke*s 
summary  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
which,  written  in  1839,  is  almost 
literally  applicable  at  this  moment. 
*  The  European  Cabinets  all  express 
a  wish  to  see  the  Ottoman  Empire 
rendered  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
possible,  but  each  of  them  under- 
stands something  very  different  by 
this.  France  seems  to  think  that 
the  best  means  of  affording  security 
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to  the  East  is  by  making  Turkey 
and  Egypt  equally  strong,  pwir  avoir 
deux  fortes  jpuissamces  e?*  Orient, 
This  amounts  to  saying,  "  If  you 
throw  two  weights  into  the  political 
balance,  divide  them  and  put  one 
in  each  scale  on  the  right  and  the 
left ;  the  trifle  Algeria  will  have  to 
be  taken  off  one  for  the  sake  of 
equilibrium,  sauf  Vi7degrii6  de  la 
Fo^rie,**  England,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  the  Porte  should  be 
assisted  in  recovering  its  property, 
and  then  its  Viceroy  in  Egypt  will 
not  venture  to  make  any  difficulties 
about  commercial  treaties,  railroads, 
or  the  like ;  forgetting  altogether 
that  the  Sultan  lost  an  army  and  a 
fleet  in  June  1839,  ^^^  offering  the 
conquei'or,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
one  half  of  what  he  possessed  oefore 
his  victory.  Russia  has  no  objec* 
tion  to  seeing  one  royal  phantom 
sovereign  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
another  on  the  Nile;  it  is  quite 
natural  that  this  power  should  desire 
to  continue  the  "  sfaitis  quo,**   Even 


Greece,  which  has  home-work 
enough  on  its  hands,  dreams  of  the 
restitutionof  a  Byzantine  monarchy. 
Nothing  can  be  done  on  account  of 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Great 
Powers.'  Since  then,  however,  a 
new  and  real  Great  Power,  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  has  been  constituted. 
This,  indeed,  has  made  an  enor- 
mous difference. 

.  The  Prussian  officers  had  been 
doing  a  work  which  was  quite  as 
much  political  and  diplomatic  aa 
military.  They  returned  to  Berhn 
at  the  end  of  1839.  Since  then  the 
Crimean  war  brought  French  and 
English  troops  to  Constantinople, 
and  officers  of  these  two  nationali- 
ties have  been  employed  ever 
since  as  instructors.  Now  we  hear 
that  the  French  and  English  in- 
structors have  been  or  are  to  be 
sent  home,  and  replaced  by  PniB- 
sians.  Field-Marshal  Count  von 
Moltke  (who  was  Captain  in  1 839) 
may  yet  revisit  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus. 
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THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC  AND  THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 


THE  Daily  News  informs  us  that 
the  Permissive  Bill  is  become 
a  serious  nnisance  and  danger  to 
the  Liberal  party.  Its  advocates 
are  disagreeably  in  earnest,  and  do 
nofc  sufficiently  understand  the  vast 
advantage  of  having  in  power  Li- 
berals who  pass  and  sustain  evil 
Acts,  which  would  be  impossible  to 
Tories  if  the  Liberals  were  out  of 
office ;  Liberals,  who  in  their  forty 
years'  ascendancy  have  continu- 
ously intensified  the  evils  of  the 
Drink  Traffic,  its  revenue  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  National  Debt.  Hence  at  length 
the  writers  for  the  Liberal  pe^y 
are  alarmed,  lest  the  zeal  of  a  small 
flaction  (?)  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son's  BiQ  frighten  the  publicans, 
and  turn  the  scale  at  elections  the 
wrong  way.  The  Right  Hon,  Mr. 
Bruce  is  scolded  for  having  left  too 
long  an  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  readings  of  his  Bill.  To 
allow  the  country  time  to  discuss 
and  understand  it,  was  (it  seems) 
his  fatal  mistake.  In  the  previous 
year  he  avoided  this  error ;  for  he 
declined  to  furnish  Sir  Wilfrid  with 
any  hint  as  to  the  contents  of  his 
bill,  saying,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
'  the  football  of  discussion '  to  the 
country.  The  Daily  News  urges 
him  to  bring  in  his  new  Bill  early, 
and  push  it  through  quickly.  The 
people  at  large  are  not  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter. 

If  any  apology  were  needed,  this 
would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
discussing  the  whole  subject  at  pre- 
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sent  as  Mly  and  as  accurately  as 
^e  can.  The  popular  opponents  of 
the  Permissive  Bill  constantly  ad- 
vance against  it  pretended  axioms 
of  a  most  sweeping  character,  such 
as,  that  all  Trade  ought  to  be  Free  ;* 
that  Morality  is  no  concern  of  Par- 
liament; that  it  is  impossible  to 
restrain  Vice ;  that  it  is  tyrannical 
to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
gratifying  the  palate;  and  so  on. 
Even  in  Parliament  itself  such 
extravagant  assertions  are  heard. 
Without  wasting  our  limited  space 
against  such  adversaries,  it  seems 
desirable  to  treat  the  subject  under 
two  heads—^r*^,  the  Nature  of  the 
Trade;  nesd^  the  History  of  the 
dealings  of  our  Government  with 
it ;  for  out  of  these  springs  the  jus- 
tification of  the  Permissive  Bill. 
The  abstract  objections  may  be  suf- 
ficiently disposed  of  by  the  way. 

The  trade  in  intoxicating  drink 
has  great  peculiarities,  which  admit 
of  separate  comment.  There  is  no 
trade  which  needs  so  little  skill,  ex- 
perience, or  toil  in  the  seller.  A  pub- 
lican orders  his  beer  or  his  spirits 
of  a  brewer  or  distiller  with  less 
discrimination  or  trouble  than  any 
other  shopman  who  can  be  named ; 
and  in  numberless  cases  willingly 
submits  to  the  arrangement,  that  a 
particular  brewer  or  distiller,  in  re- 
turn for  favours,  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  supplying  the 
liquor.  A  licensed  victualler  who 
sells  no  victuals,  seems  to  the  public 
to  have  an  enviably  idle  life.  A 
real    victualler    must    use     judg- 
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ment  as  to  liis  supplies  of  bntclier's 
meat,  fowl,  bacon,  eggs,  bread, 
butter,  milk,  and  confectionery. 
He  ,  is  ever  in  danger  of  baying 
stale  food  left  on  his  hands.  He 
needs  careful,  skiliul,  economical 
cooks,  with  kitchen-maids  and 
waiters ;  and  watchful  superintend- 
ence. But  the  mere  liquor- seller 
never  fears  that  his  goods  will  spoil 
by  keeping :  he  needs  a  minimum 
of  attendants,  and  no  skill.  If  from 
a  magistrate's  house  an  old  servant 
marries,  the  trade  which  he  covets 
is  apt  to  be  that  of  a  publican  ;  and 
it  is  a  common  complaint,  that  a 
community  has  a  drink  shop  forced 
upon  it  against  its  will,  because  a 
magistrate  is  resolved  to  reward 
some  dependant  by  giving  him  a 
license. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  trade  is  the 
length  of  time  at  the  command  of 
a  seller  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
By  English  law  he  may  open 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
keep  open,  for  21  hours,  until  i  a.m. 
of  the  following  day ;  and  on  Sun- 
day, when  most  other  shops  are 
compelled  by  law  to  close,  his  ex- 
emption from  business  is  but  partial. 
This  might  seem  to  make  his  trade 
very  gainful.  But  the  enormous 
competition  which  the  law  and  the 
magistrates  have  allowed,  at  onCe 
keeps  his  house  open,  and  deprives 
him  of  a  large  part  of  the  advan- 
tage. Practically,  unless  he  is  him- 
self a  capitalist,  as  happens  in  some 
great  spirit-shops,  any  excess  of 
gain  does  but  swell  the  rent  which 
he  pays  to  a  brewer  or  distiller, 
or  house-owner  behind  him.  If  we 
could  believe  the  rumours  of  the 
trade,  so  sharp  is  the  competition, 
and  so  insatiable  the  demand  of 
rent,  that  no  publican  could  make  a 
living  if  adulteration  were  effect- 
ually stopped.  But  through  the 
remorseless  acting  of  competition, 
even  adulteration  cannot  in  the  long 
run  benefit  the  retail  seller.  Un- 
skilled agency  and  hght  labour, 
under  mutual  rivaliy,  cannot  hold 


fast  the  gains  of  trade.  They  do 
but  ooze  out  into  the  purse  of  the 
rent-receiver,  probably  some  great 
brewer.  Indeed,  it  is  a  belief  wide- 
spread among  enquiring  and  obser- 
vant persons,  that  publicans  oftener 
lose  than  make  fortunes  in  their 
idle  and  monotonous  life.  Moreover, 
the  occupation  induces  habits  so 
unwholesome,  that  two  pubUcans 
die  for  one  grocer. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  this  trade 
is  its  tendency  to  lessen  the  power 
of  the  customer  to  judge  of  the 
articles  supplied  by  it.     Total  ab- 
stainers (unless  they  happen  to  be 
converted  drunkards)  have  no  de- 
sire   at  all  for  burning  or  bitter 
liquors  ;  but,  except  when  some  fine 
flavour  overpowers  that  of  alcohoL 
regard  it  as   unpleasant.     So  far 
from  being  to  them  a  necessary  or 
a  coveted  -aid  to  the  stomach,  it  is 
not  even  a  luxury.     On  the  con. 
trarv,  the  habitual  drinker  soon  be- 
comes  dependent  upon  the  Uquor, 
misses  it  if  it  be  withheld,  needs  it 
to  keep  him  in  what  he  thinks  his 
normal  state,  and  fancies  that  with- 
out it  he  cannot  get  through  the  day. 
Moral  considerations  and  strength 
of  will  may  keep  him  from  exceed- 
ing that  modicum  which  he  lays 
down  to  himself  as  sufficient.  Hap- 
pily, this  is  a  true  description  of  the 
great  majority  of  drinkers :  else  we 
should  indeed  be  a  lost  nation.  Not 
the  less  is  it  certain,  that  in  each 
successive  cup  the  alcohol  is  tasted 
less  and  less ;  for  it  dulls  the  per- 
ceptions.    The  palate,  throat,  and 
stomach  become  less  sensitive  to  it. 
HencCj  on  the  one  hand,  many  who 
think  themselves  moderate,  and  are 
never  visibly  affected  in  iiie  brain 
by  the  amount  of  their  drink,  never- 
theless  drink   an   undeniably  per- 
nicious amount ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  painfully  large  fraction  of  drinkers 
lose  all  power  of  moderating  their 
potations.    Frauds  of  the  trade  add, 
no  doubt,  to  the  terrible  eviL    It  is 
said  that  salt  is  put  into  ale,  varions 
drugs  into  porter;   all  wines  are 
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specially  primed  for  the  Englisli 
market :  but  while  the  trade  exists 
under  competition,  no  superintend- 
ence of  it  by  Government  will 
succeed  in  suppressing  such  fraud, 
except  by  an  outrageous  public  ex- 
pense, and  by  a  vast  establishment 
of  spies,  very  dangerous  and  wholly 
unconstitutional.  After  two  drams 
of  spirits  the  drinker  loses  discern- 
ment of  all  taste,  except  the  burning 
taste;  to  it  also  he  is  duller  than 
at  first:  and  there  is  nothing  so 
nasty  but  he  will  accustom  himself 
to  it,  as  the  French  to  their  ahsmthe. 
In  trades  which  are  not  of  primary 
necessity,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect Grovernmental  inspection  of  the 
articles  sold.  The  enormous  ex- 
pense and  the  vast  patronage  are 
sufficient  objections :  hence  Caveat 
emptor  is  the  rightful  rule.  The 
Soiurday  Review,  a  scomer  of  the 
Permissive  Bill,  in  deploring  female 
drunkenness,  asks :  '  Shall  there  be 
a  medical  inquisitor  at  every  ball,  an 
inspecting  doctor  in  public  places  to 
measure  the  alcoholisation  of  sus* 
pected  fine  la  dies?  to  investigate  Mrs. 
C's  jollity,  and  to  report  if  Lady  D.'s 
manner  is  due  to  Eau-de-Cologne 
or  fatigue?  &c,  Ac'  One  might  ask 
why  not,  when  policemen  are  set 
aW  ev^ry  drinking  shop  to  in- 
vestigate  whether  poor  men  and 
women  are  jolly,  frisky,  half-seas 
over,  or  drunk?  The  expense  is 
enormous,  and  corrupts  the  police; 
the  problem  is  impossible.  Yet  Mr. 
Bruce  recently  wanted  to  load  us 
with  a  new  army  of  spies  to  inspect 
the  liquor,  of  which  the  victims  are 
inevitably  such  poor  judges.  For 
in  '  drinking  on  the  premises,*  after 
one  or  two  cups,  the  customer  loses 
discrimination  ;  indeed,  every  habi- 
taal  drinker  becomes  accustomed 
to  some  adnlteration,  so  as  even  to 
demand  it.  Wine  merchants  find 
that  English  palates  reject  unso- 
phisticated wines,  and  that  the  usual 
cooking  is  indispensable.  A  very 
general  result  of  these  peculiarities 
of  the  liquor  is,  that  the  more  a 


man  drinks,  the  more  he  is  likely  to 
drink.  The  tendency  exists  in  all, 
and  wins  the  victory  over  a  fraction 
of  mankind  so  large  as  to  be  a  vast 
national  calamity. 

Concerning  mere  drink-shops, 
another  peculiarity  may  be  hero 
deserving  of  notice :  that  no  one,  if 
he  can  help  it,  will  ever  endure  such  a 
shop  near  his  own  house.  Let  those 
who  dread  lest  the  Permissive  Bill 
enact  'one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor'  have  the 
candour  to  look  this  fact  in  the 
face.  Some  honest  trades  are  phy- 
sical nuisances,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted in  towns.  This  is  a  moral 
nuisance,  yet  greater  than  physical, 
which  no  rich  man  endures.  The 
squire  or  the  peer  does  not  wish 
his  coachman  to  be  made  drunk,  his 
horses  ruined,  the  necks  of  his  family 
broken;  therefore,  he  keeps  every 
such  shop  at  long  distance  from  his 
house.  No  magistrate  in  the  king- 
dom— ^not  one  of  those  who  force 
tlie  shops  on  a  reluctant  public — sets 
one  up  side  by  side  with  his  own 
house.  All  that  the  Permissive  Bill 
demands  is  to  destroy  that  cruel 
inequality  between  rich  and  pooi*, 
which  refuses  to  a  community  of 
thousands  self-protection  against 
that  from  which  every  magistrate 
carefully  shields  hvmself. 

Further,  the  drink-seller,  in  mani- 
fold cases,  knows  certainly  that  his 
customer  is  transferring  to  him 
money  which  is  not  morally  his  own 
to  spend.  Every  married  working 
man  employs  his  wife  as  his  cook 
and  housemaid.  In  these  characters 
she  has  a  right  to  wages  from  him, 
which  must  be  paid  before  he  has 
any  right  to  mere  indulgence  of  the 
palate.  When  he  has  children,  they 
too  have  a  prior  right;  and  the 
mother,  during  her  times  of  weak- 
ness, ought  not  to  be  worked.  A 
labourer  who  neglects  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  gratify  his  appetite  for 
liquor,  is  morally  guilty,  as  though 
spending  the  money  of  another.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  liquor- 
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seller  should  be  ignorant  that  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  he  is  enticing 
a  man  to  the  dreadful  sin  (if  we  may 
not  call  it  crime)  of  defrauding 
those  whom  it  is  his  first  duty  to 
cherish.  No  one  can  enter  the  trade 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  will 
have  to  make  his  gains  out  of  the 
misery  and  pauperism  of  neglected 
children  and  d^rauded  wives.  Of 
course,  as  the  law  stands,  he  cannot 
be  prosecuted  as  one  who  receives 
stolen  goods,  or  connives  at  accept- 
ing stolen  money  ;  yet  in  countless 
cases  the  guilt  is  the  same  in  species 
and  immeasurably  more  cruel.  Much 
less  can  any  magistrate  set  up  a 
public-house  with  new  license,  igno- 
rant on  what  fraua  to  wives  the 
publican  has  to  live.  Every  man  of 
common  sense  must  be  aware  that 
if  every  married  workman  did  hia 
duty  from  his  earnings  to  wife  and 
children  first,  and  spent  on  his  love 
for  drink  only  what  remained,  three 
quarters  of  the  sales  would  be  at 
once  cut  off.  Undeniably,  so  many 
shops  could  not  possibly  be  sustained 
except  by  the  gross  and  heartless 
neglect  of  primaiy  duty  by  scores 
of  thousands  of  heads  of  families 
— neglect  which  should  be  called 
wickedness,  only  that  it  is  a  form  of 
insanity.  Into  this  insanity  the 
drinkseller  and  the  magistrate  deli- 
berately and  knowingly  entice  them. 
Is  such  a  trade  deserving  of  tender 
consideration  ?  Most  notoriously  it 
makes  men  sottish  and  worthless — 
bad  citizens,  dishonest  to  wife  and 
children,  oven  short  of  drunkenness. 
For  one  drunkard  there  are  five  who 
spend  their  earnings  wrongfully  on 
drink.  Men  who  would  be  quiet 
and  peacefol,  nowise  blamable,  are 
converted  by  the  enticement  of  the 
drink-seller  into  immoral,  ill-tem- 
pered, riotous,  or  dangerous  cha- 
racters. Hence  orphanhood  and 
pauperism,  seduction  of  girls,  foul 
vice  and  violent  crime ;  wife-beat- 
ing, wife-killing,  broken  hearts  of 
wives,  and  insanity  of  drunkards. 
Hence,  in  sliort,  this  trade  makes 


high  wages  a  curse,  years  of  plenty 
more  disastrous  than  years  of  famine, 
holy  days  more  corrupt  than  com- 
mon days.  It  lies  in  wait  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  when  it  cannot 
catch  the  parents ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing that  self-controlled  and  rights 
minded  parents  feel  more  bitt^ly. 
'  If  a  rich  man  dies  while  his  chil- 
dren are  young,'  complained  a  small 
tradesman,  'they  are  kept  from  eril 
by  guardians  and  tutors  ;  but  if  my 
life  were  cut  short,  what  could  pos> 
sibly  keep  my  children  from  the 
drink-shop?  Only  by  constant  effort 
and  care  can  I  keep  them  safe  now/ 
It  is  not  at  all  rare  that  young 
people  have  been  carefully  trained 
by  teetotal  parents,  yet  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  can  no  longer  be  kept  under  a 
parent's  eye,  they  are  allured  by 
company  into  the  drink-shop,  and 
moi'ally  ruined.  At  Manchester, 
less  than  two  years  back,  such  a 
youth,  under  age,  got  intpxicated  in 
a  gin-shop,  and  (as  the  law  com- 
mands, for  the  comfort  of  those 
inside  the  sacred  precincts)  was  ex- 
pelled into  the  street  after  drunken- 
ness showed  itself.  He  drew  a 
clasp-knife  frt>m  his  pocket,  and 
stabbed  the  man  who  was  ejecting 
him.  The  wound  proved  fatal,  and 
he  was  hanged  for  it.  His  parents 
were  total  abstainers,  and  had  reared 
him  in  a  '  Band  of  Hope '  and  in 
the  Sunday-school.  At  Leicester, 
in  the  last  spring,  a  young  man,  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  stabbed  fonr 
men  and  one  woman  in  the  street 
One  of  the  men  died  of  the  wound 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  se- 
cured by  the  police  he  was  found  to 
have  about  98Z.  in  his  pocket.  Many 
volumes  would  be  needed  to  con- 
tain the  mass  of  crime  and  miseiy 
printed  under  the  head  of  '  Barrel 
and  Bottle  Work'  in  the  columns 
of  the  Allia/nce  News,  Week  passes 
after  week,  year  after  year,  with 
no  cessation  or  diminution  of  the 
ghastly  columns,  although  tempe- 
rance   lecturers,    temperance    so- 
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cieties,  temperance  newspapers,  with 
an  immense  organisation  and  de- 
voted religions  zeal,  have  been  thirty- 
five  years  at  work  over  the  whole 
land,  and  strict  teetotalers  are  esti- 
mated at  from  two  to  three  millions. 
All  these  phenomena  of  the  trade 
have  been  notorioas  to  EngHsh 
statesmen  for  four  centories  at  least. 
We  read  bitter  complaints  in  Par- 
liament for  fall  two  centnries  and  a 
half.  Our  ancestors  were  qaite  in 
earnest,  at  that  distance  of  time,  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  this  traffic  ; 
but  there  were  two  things  which 
they  did  not  understand.  First, 
they  supposed  that  the  only  evil 
was  dronkenness,  and  that  drmiken- 
ness  conld  be  legally  defined.  The 
Saturday  Beview  now  knows  that 
jollity  and  drunkenness  are  not  le- 
gally discriminable.  It  is  now  also 
notorious  that  a  man  is  most  liable 
to  commit  outrages  before  he  can  be 
called  positively  and  certainly  drunk. 
As  Judge  Martin  recently  observed, 
it  is  not  men  when  drunk,  but  men 
who  have  been  drinking,  from  whom 
most  of  the  crime  proceeds.  Here 
again  we  find  Saul  among  the  pro- 
phets. The  Saturday  Beview  so- 
lemnly warns  us  that  ^  what  may  be 
called  ni'jderate  drinking  is  the  wide 
door  to  disgraceful  excess  and 
nearly  incurable  vice'  (Jan.  21, 
187 1 ).  This  vagueness  of  the  evil 
makes  it  hopeless  to  suppress  it  by 
any  superintendence  of  open  shops, 
or  any  armies  of  police.  Next,  our 
fore&thers  did  not  know  what  the 
chemists  and  physiologists  of  the 
last  forty  years  have  revealed,  that 
beer  has  the  same  intoxicating  ele- 
ment as  wine,  less  only  in  degree ; 
and  that  this  element,  alcohol, 
neither  warms  nor  nourishes  the 
body,  as  they  thought ;  but  chills, 
benumbs,  and  paralyses,  and  is  what 
even  the  coutemptaous  sneerers  at 
the  Permissive  Bill  call  a  narcotising 
poison.  Yet  our  old  Parliaments 
took  very  energetic  measures,  esta- 
blishing that  system  which  to  the 
present  moment  is  legal.    Totally 


suppressing  all  idea  of  right  to  trade 
in  the  dangerous  article  (for  the 
idea  of  free  trade  in  it  is  the  fiction 
of  newspaper  scribes),  theyintrusted 
to  the  local  magistrates  a  despotism 
over  the  traffic.  By  them  license 
of  sale  is  given  at  pleasure.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  maximum  of  three 
shops  fixed  for  market  towns ;  but 
the  system  finally  settled  down  into 
the  absolute  discretion  of  the  magi- 
strates, who  can  set  up  any  number 
of  shops  that  they  please,  or  not  even 
one,  if  that  please  them  more.  Thus 
a  local  permissive  veto  has  been  en- 
trusted to  them,  besides  the  per- 
mission to  select  any  person  as  the 
receiver  of  a  license  without  giving 
reasons.  One  thing  only  the  jea- 
lousy of  Parliament  refused  to  the 
magistrates — the  right  to  give  li- 
censes that  should  last  beyond  a 
year.  Every  Hcense  is  made  out  in 
express  terms  to  last  for  twelve 
months,  cmd  no  longer — words  in- 
tended to  secure  that  the  license 
should  lapse  of  itself,  without  any 
act  of  the  magistrate.  Hereby  the 
legislators  aimed  to  hinder  the  pos- 
session of  the  license  from  being 
interpreted  into  a  right  by  virtue 
of  long  use,  or  from  being  continued 
in  the  same  hands  through  mere 
habit,  without  any  reconsideration, 
through  the  sleepiness  of  those  to 
whom  this  high  despotism  was  en- 
trusted. It  need  not  be  added,  that 
as  the  law  does  not  require  that  the 
magistrate  should  assign  reasons 
for  granting  the  license  to  an  indi- 
vidual, so  neither  does  it  require 
him  to  give  reasons  for  not  renewing 
a  Hcense.  The  high  executive  which 
appointed  him  charged  him  solemnly 
to  restrict  the  trade  to  a  minimum 
of  what  the  public  needed,  and  re- 
proved or  dismissed  him  if  he  was 
too  lax ;  but  of  reproof  for  too  severe 
restriction  no  example  is  extant. 
Such  was  the  posture  of  the  king's 
ministry,  or  the  king  himself,  to- 
wards the  trade,  until  the  ill-omened 
Parliament  of  Charles  H.,  which  con- 
f erred  on  the  exchequer  a  tax  upon 
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heeVy  as  a  cotDpensation  for  exempt- 
ing land  from  its  fendal  dues  to  the 
Crown !  Thenceforth  the  ministry 
became  an  accomplice  with  the 
brewers,  and  has  disgracefhlly  con- 
nived at  inveterate,  continuous, 
fatal  malversation  of  the  magi- 
strates, especiaUj  in  the  towns. 

It  would  be  too  tedious,  and 
somewhat  away  from  the  purpose, 
to  follow  the  administrative  be- 
haviour to  the  trade,  since  the 
ministry  has  had  the  initiative  of 
legislation.  It  suffices  to  speak  of 
that  modern  era,  which  is  within 
the  easy  memory  of  men  advancing 
in  life. 

We  may  fix  on  the  year  1825  as 
the  date  at  which  political  economy 
first  manifested  itself  as  a  power  in 
Parliament  under  the  Tory  financier, 
Mr.  Huskisson.     His  economy  was 
not  ostensibly  that  of  Adam  Smith, 
nor  yet  was  it  that  of  James  Mill. 
He  avoided  committing  himself  to 
any  abstract  doctrine,  by  pleading 
the  evils  of  smuggling  as  his  great 
argument.     The  apophthegm,   'It 
is  the  smuggler  who  enforces  free 
trade  upon  us,'  came  from  his  lips, 
if  we  do  not  mistake.     By  this  ar- 
gument he  persuaded  a  Parliament 
prevalently   ignorant  of  economic 
principles,  to  accept  free  trade  in 
silk.  *  Every  gentleman  who  listens 
to  me  has  a  contraband  silk  hand- 
kerchief in    his    pocket,'   was  too 
true  an  assertion  to  be  contradicted. 
Probably  the  same  argument  was 
decisive   with    him   for    the    fatal 
measure  of  lowering  the  duty  on 
spirits  from  128.  ^d.  the  imperial 
gallon  to   7».     The  average    con- 
sumption of  the  three  years  pre- 
vious to  this  change  was  four  and  a 
quarter  millions ;  in  the  three  years 
following  it"  rapidly  rose    to  nine 
millions,  and  crime  rose  one-fourth. 
In  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties,  the  new  gin- 
palaces  flared  out,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  public,  and  indeed  to 
the  alarm  of  the  Parliament.    Hus- 
kisson was  very  learned  in  com- 


mercial legislation,  and  cannot  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  lowering  of 
the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland  some 
fifteen  years  earlier  had  been  very 
fatal ;  but  some  theories  about  the 
necessity  of  low  duties  over-per- 
suaded   him.     In   1828    the   laws 
appertaining  to  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating   drinks   were    consolidated, 
but  with  no  relief  to  the  plague  of 
gin-palaces.     A  terror  of  gin  seized 
all  our  politicians,   and   no  other 
remedy  occurred  to  them  but  to 
try  to  supersede  it  by  beer.     Tories 
and  Whigs  agreed  in  this  project, 
and    Henry  Brougham,   then  the 
most  prominent  of  Parliameniaiy 
Radicals,  was  zealous  for  it.     How 
can  they  have  forgotten  (it  may 
naturally  be  asked)  that  ale-houses 
had  always  been  notorious  *'  pests ' 
to  England  ?     It  may  be  that  the 
Tory  argument  was  a  simple  desire 
to  get  back  to  the  old   state  of 
things,  as  at  least  better  than  the 
odious     gin-palaces;      but    Henrj 
Brougham    and  the    most    actiTe 
section  of  the  Whigs  were  misled 
by  the  ignis  fatwus  of  education. 
Mechanics'  institutes  had  just  beea 
set  up,  a  Whig  Badical  Free  Uni- 
versity in  London  was  inaugurated 
with  enormous    expectations,    the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  tJseful 
Knowledge     was     planned.     Mr. 
Brougham  had  obtained  a  Parlia- 
mentaxy  enquiry  into  the  Scottish 
funds  bequeathed    for    education; 
no  doubt  he  intended  such  measures 
in  1830  as  have  barely  got  to  work 
in   1872.     He  cannot   have    been 
ignorant  what  ale    and   beer  had 
done  in  old  England ;  but  the  future 
was  not  to  he  as  the  past ;  national 
education  was  to  make  ail  things 
new.     Robert  Owen,  a  few  years 
earlier,  had  laid  before  Parliament 
his  scheme  for  a  new  moral  world. 
It  was  received  with  high  respect, 
but  was  judged  quite  impracticable. 
In  fact,  Robert  Owen  aimed  to  make 
virtue  easy  to  the  many,  and  there- 
by prevalent,  by  institutions  which 
should  deliver  them  &om  tempta- 
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tion,  and  train  them  in  right  out- 
ward habits  ;  but  to  start  with,  he 
required  a  total  subversion  of  exist- 
ing industrial  organisation  and 
family  life.'  Brougham  and  his 
associates  claimed  a  robuster  and 
loftier  virtue,  which  should  be  proof 
against  carnal  and  mean  tempta- 
tions; but  in  supposing  that  this 
8tal«  could  be  brought  about  by 
education,  they  forgot  two  essential 
things :  first,  that  the  education  of 
life  itself,  which  combines  training 
with  learning,  and  teacbes  things 
abstract  by  application  in  the  con- 
crete, is  necessary  for  success  on  a 
great  scale  to  men  surrounded  by 
temptations ;  next,  that  owing  to 
divisions  of  opinion,  to  religious 
and  political  sects,  and  genersd  in- 
experience, even  a  scholastic  in- 
stilling of  knowledge  for  two  or 
three  years  was  a  matter  very 
difficult  of  national  attainment.  It 
may  be  added,  that  for  the  poor, 
industrial  education  was  and  is 
more  urgently  needed  than  scholas- 
tic. Be  that  as  it  may,  Whigs  and 
Tories  in  1830  deliberately  flooded 
the  land  with  a  new  temptation, 
before  the  new  education  wa^  set 
up ;  and  the  drink-sellers  educated 
the  nation  to  drink  faster  than  me- 
chanics* institutions  and  cheap  lite- 
rature could  educate  it  to  self- 
restraint. 

The  evils  of  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830 
manifested  themselves  so  rapidly, 
that  it  was  never  extended  to  Scot- 
land or  Ireland;  yet  thirty-nine 
years  passed  before  any  modification 
of  it  could  be  obtained.  Then  at 
last,  by  immense  popular  pressure, 
and  with  no  aid  from  right  honour- 
ables  on  either  side  of  politics,  a 
very  partial  repeal  was  obtained,  by 
which  the  shops  have  been  con- 
siderably lessened  in  some  towns. 


yet  with  no  considerable  results  for 
good.  Evidently,  when  the  taste 
for  the  liquor  is  once  widely  spread 
and  inveterate,  to  cut  ofi"  one-tenth 
of  the  shops  will  not  lessen  the 
consumption  of  the  evil  article  by 
one-tenth.  Facilis  descensus  Avemi; 
sed  revocare  pedem — ! 

In  1825-30  a  new  spirit  of  reform 
was  rising,  after  that  long  dreary 
stagnation  which  had  benumbed 
domestic  politics,  ever  since  the 
great  French  Revolution  had  fixed 
the  gaze  of  England  on  its  first 
exciting,  then  appalling,  progress. 
At  that  time  it  was  natural,  and 
almost  inevitable,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  should  exaggerate 
the  power  of  the  new  influences 
with  which  they  were  (so  to  say)  in 
travail.  Having  vast  educational 
schemes, — seeing  the  decay  of  old 
Toryism, — believing  that  ascendant 
science  would  regenerate  religion, 
dispel  bigotries,  and  establish  a 
really  national  teaching  with  new 
modes  and  new  masters ; — it  was  a 
comparatively  venial  error  to  over- 
rate the  power  of  the  education 
which  was  to  be.  To  expose  frail 
multitudes  to  temptations  so  often 
proved  fatal,  before  the  educational 
system  was  established  which  was 
to  regenerate  them  and  fortify  their 
virtue, — was  a  rashness  difficult  to 
palliate.  But,  after  the  experience 
and  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  last 
forty  years,  now  to  overrate  the 
power  of  mere  scholastic  informa- 
tion as  a  security  against  the  drink- 
demon,  is,  in  men  who  have  poUti- 
cal  influence,  a  blunder  almost 
equivalent  to  a  crime,  and  far  more 
fatal  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
makes  no  such  blunder  in  his 
theory,  whatever  other  mistakes  he 
has  made.  Taking  up  Robert 
Owen's  extravagant  formula,  '  Man 


'  The  Review  so  often  quoted  seldom  errs  on  the  side  of  old-fashioned  philosophy  or 
religion  ;  bat  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  day,  that  for  half  of  mankind  (the  women),  it 
deprecates  expecting  much  from  mere  intellectual  teaching.  *  Strong  ana  noble  women 
will  become  rare  [if  cleverly  tempted  by  nice  and  light  alcoholic  mixtures],  however  much 
they  sharpen  their  intellects  in  competitive  examinatioDS.  .  .  .  They  should  avoid 
undoing  what  has  been  done  for  their  improvement  by  training  and  social  restrainisJ 
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is  the  creature  of  circumstances/ 
he  has  modified  it  into  truth  and 
wisdom,  saying,  that  *  The  law 
ought  to  make  it  easy  for  men  to 
go  right,  and  difficult  to  go  wrong.' 
When  a  very  short  experience 
had  proved  that  the  Beer  Bill  of 
1830  caused  drinking  in  wholly  new 
classes  of  persons,  and  prepared 
undergraduates  in  beer  for  gradua- 
tion in  gin,  a  new  panic  arose,  until 
in  1834  Mr.  James  Silk  Bucking, 
ham  obtained  his  memorable  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  Inquiry.  Its 
report  is  a  solemn  judicial  condem- 
nation of  the  traffic  from  top  to 
bottom,  a  condemnation  in  so  accu- 
mulated detail  that  it  is  hard  to 
qaote.  In  describing  the  evils  to 
individuals  the  Committee  might 
seem  to  be  copying  out  a  list  of 
diseases  from  some  medical  book. 
They  proceed  to '  Irritation  of  all  the 
worst  passions  of  the  heart,  with  a 
brutalisation  of  disposition  that 
breaks  down  and  destroys  the  most 
endearing  bonds  of  nature  and 
society  ;  extinction  of  all  moral  and 
religious  principle,  disregard  of 
truth,  indifference  to  education, 
violation  of  chastity,  insensibility 
to  shame,  and  indescribable  degra- 
dation.' Under  the  head  of  Conse- 
quences to  National  Welfare,  it 
names  '  the  destruction  of  grain 
given  by  a  bountiful  Providence  for 
the  food  of  man,  which  is  now  con- 
verted by  distillation  into  a  poison ; 
the  highest  medical  authorities 
examined  before  your  Committee 
being  uniform  in  their  testimony 
that  ardent  spirits  are  absolutely 
poisonous  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion. So  that  not  only  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  food  destroyed, 
while  thousands  are  inadequately 
fed,  but  &c.  &c.'  They  go  on  to 
the  loss  of  productive  labour,  loss 
of  property  by  sea  from  shipwrecks, 
founderings,  fires,  and  innumerable 
other  accidents  traceable  to  drunken- 
ness ;  next,  to  the  comparative 
inefficiency  of  army  and  navy,  and 
assert  that  one-sixth  of  the  effective 


strength  of  the  navy  and  a  much 
larger  fraction  of  the  army  is 
destroyed  by  intoxicating  drinks, 
as  much  as  if  the  men  had  been 
slain  in  battle ;  and  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  sickness,  invaliding, 
and  discharges  for  incapacity,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  acts  of  insubordina- 
tion, floggings,  and  shootings  for 
such  crime,  are  due  to  drunkenness 
alone.  Next,  the  direct  increase  of 
pauperism  and  bastardy  is  elabo- 
rately traced  to  this  fount  of  evil ; 
and  the  spread  of  crime  and  the 
creation  of  criminal  classes :  finally, 
the  retardation  of  all  improvement, 
inventive  or  industrial,  civil  or  poli- 
tical, moral  or  religious ;  entailing 
on  the  nation,  as  a  mere  pecuniary 
fine,  little  short  of  fifty  millions 
sterling  annually. 

Some  improvements  in  the  navy 
did  soon  follow,  beginning  from 
merchant  ships ;  in  the  ai^my  nothing 
was  done  nor  is  done  to  this  dav. 
Whig  economists,  with  guilty  zeal, 
proceeded  to  force  our  national  vice 
on  India.  Mr.  Macaulay,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, had  informed  Parliament  in 
1833  that  for  every  act  of  Govern- 
ment in  India,  small  or  great,  legis- 
lative or  executive,  the  King's 
Ministry  was  directly  responsible; 
for,  by  means  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee and  Governor-General,  it 
could  do,  or  undo,  anything  or 
everything,  without  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  know- 
ing either  the  reasons  or  the  fact. 
We  also,  therefore,  must  treat  all 
great  evil  acts  done  in  India  as  done 
by  the  English  Ministries.  India, 
with  all  her  moral  weaknesses, 
had  no  taste  for  strong  drink.  We 
have  beautiful  testimony  from  en- 
lightened Hindoos  as  to  the  preva- 
lent domestic  virtue  in  their  simple 
villages.  No  tyrant  would  have 
dreamt  of  raising  a  revenue  by 
spirit  shops.  The  glory  or  infamy 
was  reserved  for  English  *  econo- 
mists '  (?),  who  take  no  cognisance 
of  vice  as  a  cause  of  pauperism  or 
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a  concern  of  Government.  Virtually, 
they  said  to  the  Indian  people,  ^  If 
onr  measures  happen  to  demoralise 
you,  that  is  yonr  look-out,  not  ours  ; 
we  find  it  convenient  to  set  up  these 
shops — if  they  prove  a  temptation,  it 
is  yonr  business  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion.' Thus  we,  the  high,  proud, 
intellectual,  dominant  race,  lead 
those  whom  we  treat  as  religiously 
imbecile  and  pohtically  children, 
out  of  simplicity  and  nature,  into 
artificial  corruption.^ 

Anyone,  not  quite  indifferent  to 
the  good  fame  of  England,  as  repre- 
sented by  her  Government,  would 
gladly  exculpate  our  Ministries  of 
this  hideous  and  ruinous  sin.  But 
the  phenomena  of  our  Opium  Traffic 
(for  there  is  no  space  here  to  com- 
ment on  our  dealings  with  the 
Turks  in  the  matter  of  spirit  shops) 
wind  up  the  humiliating  tale.  A 
whole  lurticle  would  be  needed  to 
expose  the  evasions  to  which  the 
unfortunate  inheritance  of  miscon- 
duct drives  afber-Ministries.  When 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  on  May  lo, 
1870,  spoke  against  the  immoraUty 
of  the  Opium  Traffic,  he  spoke  before 
a  Prime  Minister  profoundly  learned 
in  Parliamentary  lore,  and  beyond 
a  doubt  abhorring  the  traffic  and  the 
three  foreign  wars  entailed  by  it 
on  unhappy  China,  besides  the  conse- 
quent inward  anarchical  desola- 
tions, as  much  as  Sir  Wilfrid  himself. 
An  old  Tory  Ministry  did  or  allowed 
the  thing  originally ;  another  acted 
on  it :  it  grew  into  system :  illegality 
connived  at  enriches  the  Exchequer. 
Perhaps  the  date  may  be  1826  at 
which  Parliament  was  officially  in- 
formed that  the  Honourable  East  In- 
dia Company'srevenue  largely  rested 
on  a  contraband  opium  trade,  carried 
on  in  direct  violation  of  our  treaties 
with  China.  The  thing  was  notorious 
in  1 833,  when  the  Company's  charter 


was  renewed.  We  fought  a  terrible 
war  in  1840  in  favour  of  the  smug** 
glers,  and  enforced  by  treaty  the 
legalisation  of  the  trade  !  Of  course 
it  is  now  entangled  inextricably  with 
the  habits  and  almost  the  existence 
of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  which  is 
much  in  the  position  of  the  English 
gin-distillers.  Who  can  wonder, 
that  when  Sir  Wilfrid  brings  for- 
ward a  measure  m  the  only  fonn  poU' 
eible  to  a  private  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, condemning  the  Indian  opium 
trade  as  immoral — an  epithet  emi- 
nently proper  for  a  true  legislator 
— ^no  Government  (on  the  immoral 
principles  now  dominant)  can  do 
anything  but  shuffle  disgracefully ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  coming  to  tne 
succour  of  his  subordinates,  has 
to  say  something,  however  weak? 
He  did  not  deny  the  immorality, 
but  objected  to  the  motion  be- 
cause it  was  an  abstract  one,  and 
because  Sir  Wilfrid  had  no  Chinese 
statistics.  Sir  Wilfrid  interpreted 
the  collective  reply  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be,  *  We  do  not  say  it  is 
moral,  but  only  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  it  up;'  which  is  the 
dry,  frightful  truth. 

A  king's  speech  used  to  be  his 
own.  George  III.  highly  resented 
the  incipient  treating  of  it  as  his 
ministers'.  Nicholas  of  Russia  de- 
clared constitutional  royalty  to  draw 
after  it  hypocrisies  from  which  he 
thanked  God  for  delivering  him  by 
the  Polish  war  of  1831 ;  all  words 
from  a  king's  mouth  should  be  from 
his  heart.  Our  George  IV.  had  no 
poHtical  thought,  and  while  the 
ministers  pleased  him  in  detail, 
down  to  making  a  favourite  bishop, 
he  got  through  the  ordeal  well; 
but  WilHam  IV.  fretted  dreadfully 
under  it.  Nowadays,  it  is  not  only 
the  Sovereign,  but  the  Minister 
also,  who  officially   speaks  words 


*  Thoee  who  desire  to  see  how  modem  Hindoos  grieve  over  the  ravages  of 
the  Indian  spirit  shops,  may  see  somewhat  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Association,  published  every  month  by  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place.  Misa 
Mary  Carpenter  is  the  editor,  but  many  pieces  are  written  by  native  Indians. 
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not  his  own.  Earl  Grey,  on  a  cer- 
tain small  fracas  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  explained  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  unedifyiug  frankness, 
what  sort  of  truth  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  lips  of  a  Minister,  who  has 
to  speak  for  his  Cabinet,  and  pre- 
tend '  that  he  speaks  for  himself. 
But  when  a  Sovereign  reads  a 
speech,  all  understand  that  his  Mi- 
nisters are  responsible,  eminently 
his  Prime  Minister.  Our  ancestors 
hated  '  backstairs  cabinets ; '  Cama- 
rillas, as  the  Austrians  and  Hunga- 
rians called  them ;  we  now  have 
them  innumerable.  The  words  may 
be  Mr.  Gladstone's,  the  inspiration 
from  some  fixed  holders  of  office, 
with  whom  the  Cabinet  will  not  let 
him  quarrel :  or,  who  shaU  say  it 
may  not  be,  some  coterie  of  lords 
and  bankers,  unknown  to  the  liation 
and  irresponsible  to  Parliament?  as 
indeed  are  the  medical  doctors  in 
office  and  all  the  fixed  officials. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  the  existing 
institutions  to  fall  in  a  heap  by  na- 
tional contempt  of  an  effete  obstruc- 
tive inertness,  should  look  with 
earnest  hope  on  any  rise  of  sincere 
moral  enthusiasm  in  the  nation,  free 
from  all  admixture  of  party  rancour 
or  personal  greed,  such  an  enthusi- 
asm as  now  surges  up  against  this 
detestable  Drink  Traffic. 

After  the  memorable  Parliament- 
ary Report  of  1834,  years  passed  by, 
and  after  the  great  Opium  War  the 
cause  seemedhopeless  in  Parliament. 
It  was  evident  that  English  states- 
manship was  frightfully  material- 
ised, and  that  to  make  revenue,  at 
whatever  moral  cost,  was  the  first 
instinct  of  Government.  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby  had  already  sounded  the 
alarm  several  years  earlier,  when 
many  Dissenting  ministers  joined 
with  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  cele- 
brating Joseph  Hume's  axiom,  *  The 
State  must  limit  its  functions  to 
defending  person  and  property.'  Of 
course  when  Dissenters  begin  to 
desire  national  education  or  any 
inevcriiian  of  crime,  such  as  all  laws 


which  will  not  be  quite  Draconic 
must  enact,  this  astonishingly  naked 
formula  is  abandoned.  But  Dr. 
Arnold  saw  that  to  destroy  the 
moral  functions  of  the  State  (which 
was  the  darling  idea  of  the  ascendant 
Benthamites)  was  to  destroy  all 
sacredness  of  law,  all  political  reve-- 
rence,  all  reason  for  love  of  country 
or  self-sacrifice  for  it.  Our  country 
is  turned  into  a  joint-stock  company, 
with  private  interest  as  the  sole 
political  cement.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  full  culmination,  as  we 
have,  of  this  disastrous  public  ma- 
terialism. He  had  not  to  shudder 
at  learning  how  carefully  harlots 
are  famished  by  authority  to  onr 
troops  in  India  and  Hong  Kong,  in 
order  to  display  the  exigencies  and 
beauties  of  Christian  civilisation  to 
benighted  heathens.  But,  probably, 
our  political  materialism  was  the 
idea  dominating  with  Arnold,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  maturing  his 
book  on  the  Relations  of  the  State 
to  the  Church,  in  his  deep- thoughted, 
but  tangled,  brain.  He  is  like  the 
Jupiter  of  -^Eschylus : 

idffKioi  re  relvovaty  w6poi, 
KoriZtiv  JSu^pOUTTOl, 

The  book  was  crude,  was  prema- 
ture: its  author  has  signified  bis 
conviction  that  so  it  was;  but  in 
that  day  of  earlier  unripe  material- 
ism, before  Saturday  Reviewers 
existed  or  London  clubs  had  culmi- 
nated, it  was  a  true-hearted  prot-est. 
Twenty  years  passed  after  the  Opium 
War.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  i860,  and  was 
planning  a  French  commercial 
treaty,  when  a  deputation  from  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  sought 
an  audience  of  him,  and  was  graci- 
ously received.  They  deprecated 
his  scheme  of  weaning  us  from 
strong  wine  by  adding  new  shops 
for  light  wine,  as  a  repetition  of  the 
blunder  of  1830  concerning  gin  and 
beer.  They  could  not  convince  the 
great  Chancellor,  of  the  Excheq^uer, 
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and  did  not  at  all  deceive  them- 
selves; yet  they  came  away  per- 
suaded of  his  deep  moral  earnestness. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  the  leading  mind  in 
alcoholic  chemistry  among  them  at 
that  time,  declared  that  his  ntter- 
anees  had  all  the  ring  of  coming  di- 
rect from  the  heart.    He  avowed  as 
a  broad  axiom,  that  the  interests  of 
national  morality  were  paramount ; 
that  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
endure  that  they  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  convenience  of   the 
Exchequer;    that  he  was   seeking 
those  interests,  as  in  the  Russian 
war,  when  he  raised  the  duties  on 
spirits ;  that  he  intended  to  encou- 
rage by  law  all  lighter,  in  preference 
to  heavier,  potations  of  alcohol ;  and 
when  one  of  the  deputation  wanted 
to  prove  to  him  that  the  Exchequer 
woidd  not  suffer  by  the  Permissive 
Bill,   he    majestically    waved    his 
hand,  saying,   aU   such  argument 
was    quite     superfluous :     a    man 
woald  be  a  very  poor  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  who,  when  a  nation 
was  enriched  by  sobriety,  did  not 
know  how  to  get  money  out  of  it. 
His  talk  and  theories  were  for 
God,  yet    his    actions    apparently 
have  been  for  Mammon.     Who  were 
those   drinkers    of   foreign    wines 
whom  the  Chancellor  would  wean 
from  strong  to  weak  ?     Only  the 
richer     classes     (who,     we     were 
told,  were  now-a-days  sobered  by 
education)  drank  wine  at  all.     It 
presently  appeared  that  the  Chan- 
cellor was  counting  on  an  enlarged 
area  of  wine-drinkers — new  topers, 
who  should,  as  Cowper  sings,  drink 
for  their  country's  good,   not  for 
their  own.    He  treated  with  scorn 
the  expectation  of  the  licensed  vic- 
tuallers that  they  should  have  the 
selling  of  his  new  importations.    A 
vast  number  of  new   shops  were 
hcensed  (though  even  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Charles  VilHers  was  chairman,  ur- 
gently declared  that  the  number  of 
such  shops  is  the  greatest  fountain 
of  evil),  and  placards  about  the 


Chancellor's  claret  flared  up  every- 
where.    In  the  London  omnibuses 
one  heard  young  curates  and  other 
smug  personages  talking  with  ladies 
about   the   great    advantage    they 
were  to  have  from  cheap  French 
wine.     It  soon  appeared  that  even 
temporary  licenses  to  sell  were  to 
be  granted  for  two  or  three  days, 
lest  some  chance  be  lost  of  pouring 
in  the  precious  liquor    at    every 
regatta  or  agricultural  gathering, 
where  the  fair  sex  were  to  share  the 
advantage  ;  especially  inasmuch  as 
confectioners  would  be  allowed  to 
accommodate    them    with    single 
glasses  of  wine,  to  sip  nicely  be- 
tween the  buns.     The  Chancellor 
laid  stress  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
evil  had  been  the  separating  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking :  his  system  would 
redress  the  balance.     But  since  it 
was  open  to  the  light  of  day  that 
the  licensed   victuallers  were    no 
longer  victuallers,  simply  because 
the  drink  of  which  the  victims  are 
insatiable  pays  far  better  than  th6 
food  of  which  one  pennyworth  may 
satiate  the  customer,  nothing  was 
more  reasonable  than  to  fear  that 
confectioners  might  follow  the  same 
course.    A  few  stale  tiarts  and  buns, 
to  save  appearances,  with  plenty  of 
glittering  wine  decanters,  fall  of 
negus,  punch,  Hqueurs,  weak  and 
strong,  to  suit  our  ladies  in  their 
progress   towards  the  fatal    goal, 
might  ere  long  display  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  gin-palace.    Grocers, 
milliners,  any  shop  in  short,  may 
have  wine  to  sell  in  corked  bottles :  a 
careful  provision  for  domestic  moral- 
ity and  economy!      Whether  this 
traffic  is  more  baneful  when  it  stands 
out  alone,  or  when  it  is  joined  with 
other  sales,  is  a  knotty  argument. 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  charged  the  circuit 
judges  against  *  alehouses  and  tip- 
pling houses,  the  greatest  pests  in 
the   kingdom.    .    .    .    Let  care  be 
taken  in  the  choice  of  alehouse- 
keepers,  that  it  be  not  appointed  to 
be  the  livelihood  of  a  large  family .' 
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We  Bhall  all  now  agree  tliat  sucli 
form  of  care  ia  nngatoiy.  For  if 
effort  be  made  that  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic  drink  shall  not  be  at  present 
the  seller's  chief  business,  but  a 
mere  accident,  yet  whether  it  shall 
remain  secondary  must  depend  on 
its  success  in  debauching  the  public 
taste.  If  the  wine  sell  better,  more 
profitably,  than  the  other  goods,  it 
will  displace  them.  Assuredly,  the 
changed  aspect  of  grocers'  shops 
under  Mr.  Gladstone's  laws  is  a 
melancholy  spectacle.  But  the  fa- 
cility of  fraud  induced  is  a  fresh 
and  great  evil.  A  grocer's  bill  may 
put  down  bottles  of  wine  as  pounds 
of  tea  and  sugar,  a  draper  may 
reckon  them  as  muslin  sleeves,  and 
tbe  husband  or  father  be  deceived  : 
and  witnesses  not  teetotalers  attest 
that  80  it  is.  Young  ladies  who  get  a 
taste  for  wine  at  a  confectioner's 
enjoy  it  at  luncb  time  elsewhere  ; 
thus  the  social  custom  of  drinking 
grows  stronger  among  the  female 

sex. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  re- 
produce the  painful  and  galling 
description  of  alcoholised  (i.e. 
tipsy)  fine  ladies,  which  the  Satur- 
day Reviewer  initiated,  usefully,  in 
January  1871.  The  subject  was 
largely  discussed  in  the  London 
press,  and  Dr.  Anstie,  in  the  ProwJ- 
titioner  for  February,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  must  notice  the  fact  that  many  girla 
of  the  "wealthy  middle  and  of  the  upper 
classes,  especially  the  former,  are  of  late 
years  taking  to  consume  all  kinds  of  wine, 
and  particularly  champagne,  to  an  extent 
-which  used  never  to  be  permitted.  At 
many  modem  ball-suppers  champagne  flows 
like  water ;  and  the  attentive  observer  will 
soon  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  men,  by 
any  means,  who  do  the  larger  part  of  the 
consumption.  These  same  young  ladies, 
■who  have  so  freely  partaken  of  champagne 
over  night,  will  next  day  at  lunch  take 
plenty  of  bottled  beer,  or  a  coupleof  glasses 
of  sherry.  Dinner  cornea  round,  and  again 
either  champagne,  or  hock,  or  port,  or 
sherry  is  drunk,  not  less  than  a  couple  of 
glasses  being  taken.  And  then  the 
evening  veiy  often  brings  a  party  of  some 
kind,  with  the  inevitable  champagne  or 


sherry.  We  an  apeaking  of  ikinga  wkiek 
voe  have  seen,  when  we  say  that  many  girls 
who  Dve  among  rich  (especially  nammu 
riche)  and  gay  society  are  in  the  habit, 
during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  of 
taking  (in  the  shape  of  wine,  &c)  a  dailj 
average  of  two,  two  and  a  half,  or  three 
ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity 
which,  if  expressed  in  cheap  beer,  would 
be  equal  to  six  or  seven  pints. 

The  general  moral  is,  that  light 
wine  gives  the  taste  for  strong 
wine,  beer  for  gin.  This  is  fatally 
experienced  in  France,  in  the  United 
States,  in  Germany,  in  England. 
Our  Saturday  Reviewer  remarkably 
comments  :  *  Education  and  inteUi- 
gence  are  rather  against  a  woman 
than  otherwise ;  for  they  make  her 
believe  that  she  at  least  is  safe/ 
while  gradually  and  unawares  im- 
bibing the  fatal  propensity.  Mr. 
Gladstone  before  long  found  that 
stronger  wine  won  on  light  wine  in 
the  market. 

K  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  so 
able  and  religious  a  man  could  not 
see  all  these  terrible  evils,  to  which 
he  deliberately  opened  the  door,  the 
question  answers  itself.    He  had  to 
make  his  French  Treaty  a  poUtical 
success  ;  he  had  to  please  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French ;  and  this  blinded 
him  morally.  The  best  excuse  for  his 
error  is  that  it  was  shared  by  Cob- 
den,  a  teetotaler  by  practice,  though 
not  in  theory,  and  one  who  indolent- 
ly wished  that  Englishmen  would 
not  drink.     But   Gobden  was  not 
only   hurtfully   unacquainted  with 
the  strength  of  national  passions ; 
he  was  justly  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion  flung  at   him   of  loving  the 
*  breeches  pocket  argument.'     He 
believed  too  much  that  you  can  re- 
generate men  by  appeals  to  self- 
interest,  and  rarely  strove  to  lift  an 
audience  up  to  his  own  elevation. 

The  argument  is  here  all  but  com- 
pleted against  the  conservation  of 
the  existing  routine.  The  tree  is 
knoYHi  by  its  fimit.  For  full 
forty  years  the  Government  and  the 
magistrates,  whose  official  duty  it 
ifl  to  moderate  this  trade,  have  done 
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the  contrary,  wilfnlly  and  pertini^ 
ciooslj,  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population,  to  the  vast  disaster  of 
the  country,  terrible  suffering,  and 
enormons  panperism,  all  against  the 
express  advice  to  lessen  the  trade 
steadily,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
extinction,  tendered  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  1834. 
Whether  a  Prime  Minister  be  tilis 
or  that  man,  of  whatever  moral 
temperament,  makes  no  difference.. 
Sir  Bobert  Feel,  who  was  on  the 
Committee  of  1834,  acted  like  all 
the  rest.  We  must  wait  many  years 
for  Mr.  Gladstone's  eqnal  in  moral 
worth.  But  the  system  overpowers 
the  man  :  all  act  alike.  The  beha- 
viour of  Ministries,  Parliaments, 
and  Magistrates  in  this  long  period 
has  been  a  most  culpable  malversa- 
tion and  grave  moral  offence  in  the 
hehef  of  the  supporters  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  who  allege  that  the 
richer  classes  can  no  longer  be 
tmsted  to  r^ulate  the  traffic,  but 
that  the  people  must  have  self- 
defence  by  their  own  direct  veto  on 
licenses. 

In  the  years  since  1835,  ^^^ 
movements  have  gone  on  in  the 
country  itself  singularly  contrasted. 
The  one,  that  of  temperance  zea- 
lots, humble  men,  who  have  worked 
like  coral  insects,  to  throw  up  sohd 
barriers  against  the  deadly  inunda- 
tions, devoting  the  whole  leisure  of 
their  lives  to  thetask.  Thousands  of 
such  have  lived  and  died,  with  great 
local  results  which,  collectively, 
are  national;  but  with  frequent 
reason  to  mourn  that  their  labours 
are  mined  by  some  new  evil  Acts  of 
an  obstinate,  ignorant,  fanatical 
Government.  On  the  other  side,  in 
rural  districts,  we  see  peers  and 
baronets,  squires  and  titled  ladies, 
who  quietly  exting^sh  t«he  drink 
traffic  over  their  estates  to  the  vast 
benefit  of  the  people.  The  town 
world  and  the  ^  educated  '  were  at 
first  long  ignorant,  next  incredulous : 
bold  denials  used  to  be  made.  '  If 
it  were  true,'  said  the  Ttmes^ '  it  set- 


tled the  question  in  &vour  of  pro- 
hibition.' When  no  longer  to  be 
denied,  the  importance  of  the  prece- 
dent is  underrated.  Observe,  that 
the  great  landlord  who  so  acts,  sel- 
dom dreams  of  expelling  wine  from 
his  own  cellars.  There  are  several 
other  phenomena  deserving  atten- 
tion. When  the  Permissive  Bill  is 
claimed,  our  educated  writers  are 
shocked  at  its  many  atrocities. 
I.  It  deprives  the  poor  man  of  his 
beer.  2.  It  allows  the  rich  man  to 
import  his  wine,  thus  introducing 
an  unendurable  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor.  3.  It  establishes  a 
different  state  of  law  on  different 
areas,  splitting  up  the  United 
Kingdom  into  a  Federation.  4.  It 
most  unjustiy  confiscates  the  pro- 
perty of  the  publicans !  They  do 
not  tell  us  why  it  is  lawful  and 
right  for  a  Duke  of  Argyll  or  a 
Lord  Palmerston  or  the  Prince 
Consort  to  do  all  these  things  by 
their  private  will,  and  quite  im- 
proper and  •  out  of  the  question  ' 
(to  use  th6  phrase  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Bruce)  that  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves  be  permitted  to  do 
the  very  same  things ;  but  we  know 
perfectly  well  what  it  means.  In 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  landlord's 
pocket,  all  such  acts  of  despotism 
are  surely  permissible ;  but  in  so 
contemptible  a  cause  as  the  morals, 
quiet,  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
thousands,  the  sacred  interests  of 
capitalists  ought  not  to  be  touched. 
No  publican  has  yet  called  a  magis- 
trate into  a  court  of  law  for  not  re- 
newing his  license  or  for  giving  no 
cause  for  non-renewal ;  nor  has 
petitioned  to  Parliament  as  an  in- 
jured man.  Nor  has  any  commu- 
nity in  which  the  trade  is  stopped 
petitioned  Parliament  that  the  poor 
man  be  allowed  to  get  his  beer. 
What  else  but  sheer  hypocrisy  or 
culpable  ignorance  can  such  outeries 
against  the  Permissive  Bill  be  ? 

Our  Honourables  or  Bight  Hon- 
ourables  are  apt  to  treat  the  sup- 
porters   of    the    Permissive    Bill 
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with  no  small  contempt.  Very 
recently,  one  gentleman  told  his 
constituents  that  when  we  think  of 
the  stopping  of  the  traffic  as  pos- 
sible, we  show  entire  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  hnman  nature. 
Whether  he  was  wholly  unaware 
that  the  trade  is  actually  stopped 
over  large  areas  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture:  but  evidently  he 
cannot  have  ever  heard  that  it 
is  stopped  among  Mohammedans, 
among  Hindoos,  among  Buddhists, 
and  has  been  so  for  many  long 
ages.  Their  number,  collectively, 
is  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
millions.  Who  then  is  *  entirely 
ignorant,'  he  or  we  ?  Moreover, 
these  great  nations  live  in  widely 
different  climates.  China  itself  has 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
lofty  table-land  of  Thibet  is  as  cold 
as  India  and  Ceylon  are  hot.  Persia 
and  Turkey,  Kurdist&n  and  Ana- 
tolia, have  enormous  internal  variety 
of  temperature.  It  is  now  well 
established  that  alcohol  chills  the 
blood  in  cold  climates  and  depresses 
vitality  ;  scientific  enquiry  coincides 
with  the  experience  of  Arctic  ex- 
plorers and  of  the  Russian  armies ; 
but  the  popular  error  of  its  giving 
warmth  is  so  hard  to  eradicate,  that 
it  is  well  to  insist  on  the  severity  of 
many  climates  in  which  the  prohi- 
bition is  tranquilly  accepted.  When 
we  have  legislators  as  wise  as  the 
great  legislators  of  the  East,  to  sip 
laudanum  as  a  luxury  after  dinner 
win  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  sip  glasses  of  wine.  The  na- 
tional taste  has  to  be  altered,  if  a 
great  national  sin  and  calamity  is 
to  be  eradicated.  Total  disuse 
alone  can  enable  us  to  regain  the 
unsophisticated  taste  of  childhood. 
Any  partial  use  will  but  insure  the 
recurrence  in  the  next  generation 
of  a  curse  which  only  law  and  reli- 
gion in  combination  can  subdue. 

Mr.  Gladstone  learned  new  les- 
sons from  the  sad  effects  of  his 
Wine  Laws ;  and  became  an  appa- 


rent convert  to  the  Permissive  Bill; 
for  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Local 
Option — an  excellent  title;  and 
twice  declared  that  he  saw  no 
objection  to  it.  What  then  is  that 
which  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Bruce 
declares  to  be  ^  quite  out  of  the 
question,'  to  which  nevertheless  his 
Premier  sees  no  objection  ?  Be- 
hold the  case  in  a  nutshell.  About 
three  years  ago,  in  a  meeting  at 
Bristol,  called  to  favour  the  Permis- 
sive Bill,  a  gentleman  among  the 
audience  asked  leave  to  oppose. 
The  chairman  gladly  accorded  his 
desire,  and  Mr.  flames  Baper,  Parlia- 
mentary Agent  of  the  United  EZing- 
dom  Alliance,  explained  to  the 
audience  that  the  speaker  was  Mr. 
Damton  Lupton,  a  highly  respected 
magistrate  of  Leeds,  to  whom  they 
would  be  sure  to  listen  attentively. 
Mr.  Lupton  thought  the  Bill  need- 
less, because  its  objects  could  be 
effected  by  merely  restoring  to  the 
magistrates  their  power  over  the 
beerhouses,  which  the  Act  of  1830 
had  so  lamentably  taken  from  them 
for  thirty-eight  years.  (It  is  one 
of  the  grotesque  phenomena  in 
these  sad  affairs,  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  trade,  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  and  the  Beershops,  each 
depicted  the  wickedness  of  the  other 
in  brilliant  and  true  colours.  Each 
believed,  that,  if  not  molested  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  other,  it  would  con- 
duct England  to  virtuous  enjoy- 
ment.) Mr.  Lupton  was  sure,  that 
the  magistrates,  now  reinforced  by 
public  opinion,  would  keep  the 
victuallers  in  good  order.  When 
he  sat  down,  Mr.  Raper  begged  to 
ask  him  one  question :  '  Sir,  if,  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  and  about  to  give 
a  license,  you  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  majority  of  the  population 
had  a  vehement  aversion  to  any 
license  at  all  being  granted,  would 
you  force  the  shop  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  spite  of  public  opi> 
nion  ?  *  *  Certaiuly  not,'  rephed 
Mr.  Lupton ;  ^  I  should  think  it 
extremely  wrong.'     *Well,   then/ 
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rejoined  Mr.  Raper,  '  if  all  magis- 
trates were,  and  would  always  be, 
like  Mr.  Lnpton,  we  should  not  need 
a  Permissive  veto  for  the  population. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  many  are  unlike 
him,  we  demand  a  veto  concurrent 
with  the  magisterial  veto;  either 
veto  sufficing  against  licenses ;  not 
by  taking  special  appHcations  sepa- 
rately ;  but  before  selecting  persons 
to  receive  licenses,  let  it  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  neighbourhood 
desire  any  licensed  houses  at  all. 
Here  is  the  whole  of  our  claim.' 

The  claim  is  small  and  clear.  At 
present,  in  many  cases,  one  man,  a 
magistrate,  is  despotic  over  the 
whole  question,  to  give  or  not  to 
give  licenses,  many  or  few,  to  any 
one  he  pleases,  or  to  no  one.  We 
claim  that  the  people  shall  have  a 
practical  share  of  the  same  despot- 
ism, for  mere  self-protection,  viz. 
the  power  of  total  veto,  which  he 
exercises  at  pleasure.  Instantly  this 
is  called  a  tyrannical  claim  by  '  edu- 
cated *  men,  economists, .  radicals, 
philosophers,  newspaper  writers, 
and  what  not !  It  has  long  been  a 
scandal  against  our  Universities 
that  the  academicians  were  sure  to 
be  on  that  side  of  politics  which 
events  proved  to  be  wrong.  K  our 
*  educated'  writers  go  on  with  their 
game,  we  may,  before  long,  have 
workmen  saying  to  one  another, 
'Friends,  these  educated  prigs  do 
not  suit  us.  We  must  go  in  for 
having  a  majority  of  men  in  the 
Qneen's  Cabmet  from  our  own 
order  and  elected  into  it  by  us.' 
They  would  but  follow  the  course 
of  Roman  plebeians  against  the  pa- 
tricaans;  how  much  of  aristocratic 
institutions  would  survive  if  once 
such  a  cry  echoed  through  England, 
others  must  ludge. 

And  who  is  the  originator  of  the 
PenniBsive  Bill?  None  other  than 
the  philanthropic  brewer,  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Buxton,  who  wrote 
against  his  own  trade  words  too 
cruelly  severe  for  its  most  active 
aasailants  to  surpass.     When  hard 
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pressed  by  those  whose  interests 
were  his  interests,  he  could  not 
quite  stand  firm,  and  made  a  partial 
and  apparent  retrogression  from  his 
noble  and  frunk  article  in  the  North 
British  Beview,  But  the  amended 
edition  which  he  published  had  only 
nominal  changes.  Substantially,  he 
held  out  on  every  main  point ;  and 
though  in  so  very  tiying  a  position 
he  had  not  strength  to  vote  in  Par- 
liament with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
yet  he  did  not  vote  against  him. 

For    ten    years    uie    successive 
Ministries  promised  an  improved 
licensing  measure  of  their  own,  not 
without  breaches  of  faith.  At  length, 
after  ten  years'  gestation,  the  Boght 
Hon.  Mr.  Bruce  last  year  brought 
into  the  world  the  much-expected 
bantling,  prefaced  by  an  important 
speech.     He  recognised  discontent 
with  the  existing  £ws  to  be  national, 
as  are  the  frightfril  evils,  and  con- 
fessed the  utter  enormity  of  the 
number  of  shops.     Who  would  not 
expect  that  he  would  propose  to 
reduce  the  number  ?     On  the  con- 
trary, he  proposed  to  give  to  all  of 
them  a  ten  years'  tenure ;  invented 
the  idea  that  they  have  a  moral 
right  to  a  renewal  of  license,  and 
proposed  that  at  the  ten  years'  end 
ucenses  should  be  held  up  to  auction. 
He  allowed  the  right  of  the  public 
to  a  voice,  yet  limited  that  voice  so 
as  to  continue  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  existing  preposterous  num- 
ber of  shops.     All  was  evidently 
prepared  to  give  to  the  holders  of 
ucenses  some  handle  for  demanding 
an  enormous  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion from  Parliament. 

The  publicans  were  perhaps  as 
much  pleased  as  they  pretended  to 
be  disgusted.  By  a  violent  outcry 
they  hoped  to  make  it  seem  that 
the  Bill  was  such  as  the  advocates 
of  prohibition  ou^ht  to  support.  If 
any  little  enthusiasm  for  it  could 
have  been  elicited  frx)m  them,  the 
publicans  would  have  rallied  to  its 
support  and  carried  the  second 
reading  triumphantly.      Yet  their 
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objection  to  its  army  of  spies  to 
ferret  out  adulterations  of  the  liqaor 
was  onqnestionablj  genuine  and 
intense,  and  every  way  just.  The 
result  of  it  was,  that  the  Minister 
did  not  dare  even  to  present  it  a 
second  time  to  Parliament,  and 
withdrew  it  because  the  Session 
was  not  long  enough  to  pass  it 
against  the  opposition  which  was 
to  be  expected.  We  now  know  how 
little  aid  the  Premier's  theoretic 
approval  of  Local  Option  brings 
to  us.  The  PhiHstines  have  caught 
our  Samson,  have  blinded  him,  and 
make  him  grind  in  their  own  mill. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  National  Asso- 
ciation rises  to  the  rescue  of  a 
people  afflicted  by  the  Drink  Traffic, 
and  high  among  its  great  names 
appears  the  veteran  Earl  Russell. 
It  required  much  coolness,  much  of 
what  is  called  brass,  to  come  for- 
ward now  to  our  rescue,  consider- 
ing the  conduct  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  long  years  during 
which  he  or  his  coadjutors  were 
elaborately  creating,  moulding,  and 
giving  permanence  to  this  enormous, 
ever-increasing,  and  vicious  traffic. 
Not  even  when  Prime  Minister  did 
he  utter  a  word  or  do  a  deed  against 
that  clause  of  the  English  Beer  Bill 
about  drinking  on  the  premises, 
which  had  from  the  first  met  with 
all  but  universal  condemnation,  and 
was  regarded  by  Lord  Brougham  as 
cardinally  ruining  the  Bill.  Nor  did 
Lord  John  take  any  steps  to  hinder 
our  forcing  spirit  shops  on  the 
Turks  and  Indians.  Moreover,  as 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  bore  a  chief  responsibility  for 
the  infamous  Opium  War.  When 
an  unrepentant  veteran  sinner  offers 
himself  as  our  saviour,  we  know 
that  he  fears  lest  we  shall  succeed 
too  well  without  him. 

But  what  is  this  new  association 
presenting,  short  of  the  Permissive 
Bill  ?  It  reftises  to  the  people  the 
direct  use' of  the  magistrate's  veto, 
but  affects  to  give  it  them  indi- 
rectly   by    an    elective    Licensing 


Board,  having  first  oorefiilly  siript 
the  Board  of  the  magistrate's  rigat 
of  non-renewal,  except  in  case  of 
proved  abuse  by  the  publican.  The 
jealousy  of  Parliament  for  four  cen- 
turies has  forbidden  any  license  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  to  run 
for  more  than  twelve  months.  The 
National  Association  quietly,  slily, 
without  a  word  of  argument,  seeks 
to  confer  on  every  publican  a  life 
tenure  of  his  license !  When  pro- 
fessed reformers  act  thus,  who  would 
not  imagine  that  experience  had 
proved  the  caution  of  Parliament  to 
be  erring  and  superfluous,  and  thai 
the  trade  had  been  honourably  ac- 
quitted of  all  with  which  the  ParUa- 
mentary  Committee  of  1 834  chari^red 
it?  The  evident  object  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  is,  ahove  all^  to 
hinder  the  poor  sufferers  by  the 
trade  fiom  abolishing  it,  as  so  many 
rural  magistrates  have  done  most 
beneficially,  and  likewise  to  worm-in 
some  excuse  for  voting  a  good  lamp- 
ing sum  under  the  name  of  compensa- 
tion, so  soon  as  the  national  eager- 
ness for  settling  the  contest  somehow 
shall  make  it  possible  to  cany  a 
vote  of  fifty  millions  sterlings  in 
Parliament.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  sweet  simplicity  with  which  Mr. 
Bruce  would  smilingly  tell  us  that 
he  thought  it  was  exactly  the  thin^ 
which  we  wanted. 

But  the  people  are  already  stem, 
and  some  of  them  exasperated* 
The  writer  of  these  lines  was  pre- 
sent at  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Bruce 
concei*ning  the  Permissive  BilL» 
when  the  deputy  from  Dublin,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  addressed  him  in  nearly 
the  following  words : 

Bight  Hon.  Sir,  I  come  before  joa  sent 
by  twenty-three  Temperance  Societies  in 
and  round  Dublin,  and  they  charged  me  to 
put  two  questions  to  you,  which  I  hope  I 
may  do  without  offence.  On  account  of  the 
'  prevalence  of  violent  crime  your  GoTem- 
ment  is  abridging  oar  constitutional  liber- 
ties. It  is  notorious  that  with  the  remor&l 
of  drink  shops  such  crime  vanishes, 
BO  that  one  policeman  suffices  whf^re  a 
bamck-fiill  was  needed  previouslj.     M.j 
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JSrst  guettioH  is :  Why  does  jonr  Gt)vem- 
ment  with  one  hand  pat  down  crime  at  the 
sacrifloe  of  the  constitution  and  of  our  Kber- 
tiefl,  and  with  the  other  hand  keep  up  what 
is  onnfeesedlj  the  main  cause  of  crime? 
Ireland  chained  her  representatives  to  vote 
tor  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Permissive  Bill 
with  so  great  efiectr  that  two  out  of  three 
supported  the  second  reading.  My  second 
quesHon  to  you  is  this :  Do  yuu  not  think, 
that  if  Izeluid  were  left  to  legislate  for  her- 
self, she  would  manage  a  little  better  than 
ikisJ 

It  -will  be  well  for  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet  not  to  drive  that  section  of 
Irishmen  which  is  working  for  the 
Permissiye  Bill  into  the  ranks  of 
Fenians.  The  Irish  horizon  is  darker 
eveiy  month,  ominonslj  reminding 
the  landlords  of  the  worst  days  of 
rural  violence  in  the  first  French 
Bevolution.  That  is  a  calamity  to 
be  digested  as  we  best  may ;  so  is 
the  homing  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish working  men  when  they  find 
how  Parliament  has  violated  its  first 
dnty  of  preserving  their  daughters, 
their  wives,  their  babes,  from  the 
despotism  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, which  does  the  bidding  of  a 
sect  of  medical  fanatics.  Never  was 
so  great  a  change  for  the  worse 
brought  about  in  two  years  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  working  men:  through 
gailt  or  insanity,  this  Cabinet  is 
preparing  forces  of  wrath  and  con- 
tempt which  may  upheave  the  very 
foundations  of  Parliament.  6  ut  that 
does  not  much  concern  the  Per- 
missive Bill.  If,  however,  the  Gk>- 
Temment  propose  to  settle  this  con- 
troversy by  a  Parliamentary  grant 
to  the  Publicans  (for  which  the 
brewers  are  pressing),  the  Right 


Hon.  Messrs.  Gladstone  and  Lowe 
wiU  be  regarded  as,  more  and  more, 
breaking  faith  with  the  country  by 
a  profligate  waste  of  public  money. 

Afler  a  Permissive  Bill  meeting 
recently,  the  writer  was  accosted  on 
the  platform  by  a  local  brewer,  who 
said: 

B.  I  attended  hoping  to  hear 
something  practical.  iNo  one  of 
you  has  spoken  a  single  practical 
word. 

A.  What  is  practical  ? 

B,  Well,  I  expected  you  to  come 
forward  and  offer  the  trade  some 
compensation. 

A,  Indeed !  and  did  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  or  any  nobleman  who  re- 
fused to  renew  licenses  on  his 
estates,  ever  offer  compensation  to 
the  publicans  displaced  P 

B.  I  know  nothing  of  that;  but 
this  I  know — we  mean  to  have  com- 
pensation; and  if  not,  you  wiU  not 
get  your  Permissive  Bill. 

A.  We  enter  into  no  compromise. 
What  is  to  be  our  success  time  will 
show. 

The  elaborate  pamphlet  of  Pro- 
fessor Leone  Levi,  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Bass,  on  the  capital  involved  in  the 
Drink  Traffic,  is  nothing  but  a  plea 
for  compensation.  If  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wish  finally  to  disgust  his 
admirers,  and  Mr.  Lowe  to  renounce 
his  fame  as  a  zealot  for  public 
economy,  a  ready  way  is  to  open 
their  ears  to  suggestions  of  com- 
pensation for  non-renewal  of  licenses 
every  one  of  which  is  jealously  made 
out  to  last  for  twelve  months  and 
no  longer. 

Feancis  Willum  Nbwman. 
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NOTES    ON   EAST    GREENLAND. 
By  a.  Paksch,  M.D.,  of  the  Gebmak  Arctic  Expedition  op  1869-70. 

[The    following    pftper   derives    additional    interest    from   being    the    sahstance  of 
one  of  an  official  series  of  lectures    delivered  shortly  after  the  return  of  the 
second  German  Arctic  Expedition,  by  the  officers  of  the  two  ships,  and  the  scientifie 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  them.    Although  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  in  anxioas  suspense  on  the   mighty  events  which 
were  happening  in  her  midst,  so  much  attention  has  already  been  drawn  in  this 
country  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Koldewey,  and  the  thrilling  adventures 
of  Hegemann  and    his   brave  companions,  who,  when  forced  to  abandon  their 
ill-fated  Harua,  made  in  safety  a  voyage  of  200  days  and  1,000  miles  on  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  ice- raft,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  brought  under  br.  Pansch's  notice  the 
remarkable  phenomena  described  below.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  writer  was 
the  naturalist  attached  to  the  steamer  Grermania,  which  left  Bremerhafen  in  the 
summer  of  1869,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Pendulum  Islands  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ghreenland  in  the  early  autumn ;  that  numerous  meteorolo^cal,  tidal,  and 
magnetic  observations  of  considerable  importance  were  made  during  the  winter; 
ana  that  the  valuable  additions  contributed  by  sledge  excursions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  coast  line  as  far  north  as  lat  77^  were  crowned,  when  the  ice  broke  up, 
by  the  discovery,  between  Cape  Franklin  and  Cape  Parry,  in  lat.  73**  12',  of  a 
stupendous  fiord,  branching  far  into  the  interior,  and  combining  with  lof^  mountain- 
ranges  and  majestic  glaciers  to  produce  scenery  of  well-nigh  unrivalled  magnifi- 
cence.   For  full  information  as  to  the  gains  accruing  to  Science  from  this  Expedi- 
tion, the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  reports  which  will,  we  understand,  he 
shortly  published  in  extenso  in  Germany.] 


PEOPLE  have  hitherto  been  too 
ready  to  conclude  that  the 
Arctic  regions  are  bnried,  even 
through  uie  snmmer,  beneath  a 
covering  of  snow,  and  to  picture 
to  themselves  a  steep,  bare  crag, 
or  peak,  towering  here  and  there 
above  this  eternal  whiteness ;  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
a,  few  isolated  spots  free  from 
snow,  and  affording  space  for  the 
growth  of  a  scanty  vegetation  called 
forth  by  specially  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  idea,  however  exaggerated 
in  many  minds,  is  parlially  justified 
by  the  experience  of  travellers  in 
some  Arctic  districts.  As  these 
countries  are  situated  in  a  high  lati- 
tude, constantly  shrouded  in  mists, 
and  only  feivoiired  by  rare  and  feeble 
sunshine,  there  is  not  sufficient 
warmth  to  melt  the  mass  of  a  winter's 
snow,  often  increased  as  it  is  during 
summer  by  renewed  falls,  more 
especially  as  the  thawing  coast-ice 
renders  latent  so  great  an  amount 
of  heat. 


We,  too,  reached  the  coast  of  East 
Greenland  under  the  same  impres- 
sion— the  more  so,  as  a  stream  of 
ice,  and  with  it  one  of  cold  water, 
flows  continually  along  the  coast. 
But  what  did  we  find  P  A  country 
in  the  main  completely  free  from 
snqw,  and  that  not  only  in  the  height 
of  summer,  but  during  three  whole 
months.  It  will  of  course  be  under- 
stood that  accumulations  of  frozen 
snow  and  ice  must  always  remain  on 
the  slopes  and  in  the  ravines.  And 
if  it  is  asked,  how  the  ground  could 
possibly  be  bare  so  early  as  June, 
and  continue  so  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  our  sojourn  there  has 
furnished  us  with  an  explanation 
as  interesting  as  it  is  satisfisictory. 
Nearly  all  the  snow  in  that  region 
falls  during  violent  storms,  and 
these  have  almost  always  one  and 
the  same  direction,  viz.  towards  the 
north.  On  this  account  the  snow 
does  not  cover  the  ground  evenly, 
but  is,  for  the  most  part,  collected 
in  drifbs  of  various  sizes,  according 
to  the  local  formation  of  the  g^nnd. 
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In  the  same  manner,  even  what 
Mis  in  a  still  atmosphere  is  tossed 
up  and  scattered  by  subsequent 
winds,  so  that  in  every  gale  we 
finfiered  from  a  heavy  drifting  of 
the  snow ;  and  how  thoroughly  the 
wind  sweeps  the  ground  may  be 
conclnded  from  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  earth,  sand, 
and  stones  is  carried  with  the  snow 
throngh  the  air  to  such  a  distance, 
that  after  one  of  these  storms  the  ice 
becomes  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  for 
miles  around.  In  this  way,  the 
otherwise  singular  fact  is  explained, 
that  we  re^ly  only  once  saw  a 
totally  white  landscape  (it  was  at 
the  end  of  June),  and  even  this 
completely  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  places,  such  as  steep  declivi- 
ties and  open  plains,  which  remain 
free  from  snow  nearly  aU  the  winter ; 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  covered 
hj  snow  from  one  to  three  inches 
thick ;  and  drifbs  on  every  scale  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  are  found 
scattered  in  every  direction.  As  the 
snow  melts  from  our  roofs  in  the 
spring,  and  they  become  heated  by 
the  sun  long  befbre  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  correspondingly  raised, 
so  it  is  in  that  mountainous  country 
in  a  still  higher  degree.  Favoured 
h^  the  generally  clear  and  dry  air, 
the  snow  disappears  as  early  as 
April;  after  which,  with  the  interrup- 
tion of  an  occasional  snow-fjetll,  the 
dark  rocky  soil  proceeds,  in  a  most 
surprising  manner,  to  absorb  the 
heat  that  incessantly  streams  from 
the  now  unsetting  sun.  While  the 
temperature  of  the  air  had,  till  the 
end  of  May,  been  continually  below 
the  freezing-point,  the  ground  at 
the  same  time,  at  a  depth  of  a 
few  centimetres,  had  already  risen 
several  degrees  above  it.  In  our 
latitudes  the  ground  cools  down 
every  night,  and  stones  become  per- 
ceptibly cold  even  at  midsummer, 
so  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  &lls 
upon  them  as  dew  ;  in  these  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions  there  is  only  a 


trifling  nocturnal  cooling  in  the 
height  of  summer ;  dew  is  almost 
as  unknown  to  the  Esquimaux  as 
snow  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics.  In  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  heating  of  the  ground  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  moderated,  as 
the  sun  is  often  hid  by  mists  and 
clouds ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this, 
the  radiation  from  the  ground  is 
checked  also.  It  thaws,  according 
to  circumstances,  to  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  1 8  inches,  and  possesses  a 
temperature  very  well  adapted  to 
stimulate  energetically  the  growth 
of  the  roots  of  existing  plants.  A 
considerable  degree  of  warmth,  too, 
must,  even  in  a  cold  atmosphere, 
reach  the  parts  of  plants  above  the 
surface,  as  well  from  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  ground  as  from  the 
sun,  which  never  sets,  but  shines  in 
tnm  on  every  side.  The  heating 
of  the  ground  is  so  considerable, 
that  by  day  the  ascending  warm 
currents  keep  the  air  everywhere 
in  tremulous,  undulating  motion, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  all 
exact  trigonometrical  measurements 
by  night ;  and  at  times  the  eye  dis- 
cerns even  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains  only  in  distorted 
images.  This  mass  of  warm  as- 
cending air  naturally  follows  the 
slope  of  the  mountains  to  their 
highest  points,  and  instead  of  be- 
coming cooled  here,  is  further  heat- 
ed by  the  purer  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  fall  both  more  continuously 
and  more  directly.  And  since, 
moreover,  the  summits  of  tho 
mountains  rise  above  the  densest 
fogs  that  shroud  the  land,  it  is 
readily  understood  that,  if  other 
circumstances  be  fa.vourable,  vege- 
tation may  exist  to  quite  the  same 
extent  on  the  mountains  (I  speak 
only  of  those  observed,  from  i,ooo 
to  3,ooo  feet  in  height),  as  in  the 
plain,  and  that  there  is  here 
really  no  line  of  highest  vegetation. 
On  the  summits  of  the  lower  moun- 
tains we  found  the  saxifrtige,  silene, 
drjras,  and  other  plants,  often  in  finer 
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deyelopment  than  on  the  pUiin  ; 
and  is  it  not  a  wonderful  £Mst  that, 
on  a  peak  7,000  feet  high,  in  addi- 
tion to  beautifnl  lichens,  moss 
several  inches  long  is  fonnd  g^w- 
ing  in  thick  cushions  ! 

There  is  a  complete  contrast  be- 
tween the  whole  method  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Arctic  summer,  as  well 
as  of  every  single  summer's  daj, 
and  that  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar in  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
Alps.     In  the  latter  there  is  a  daily 
alternation  between  cold  and  heat, 
darkness    and    light,    winter  and 
summer;    and  on  both  sides  the 
change  is  rapid  and  sudden,  the 
several    forces  operating    quickly, 
energetically,  and  with  immediate 
result.     In  the  north  there  is  pro- 
perly no  cvcle  of  twenty-four  hours  ; 
the  day  is  not  divided  into  light 
and  dai^ess,  heat  and  cold,  but 
each  of  these  opposite  conditions 
holds  its  sway  during  a  whole  sea- 
son ;    they  do  not    advance  with 
consciousness  of  victory  and  rapid 
results,  but  their  lack   of  power 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  ex- 
haustive use  of  all  existing  advan- 
tages.   Thus  it  is  that  the  summer 
heat  of  East  Greenland,  though  be- 
ginning slowly,  yet  steadily  con- 
tinuing, increasing  and  sometimes 
even  becoming  intense,  renders  it 
possible,  during  the  short  time  in 
which  the  ground  remains  unfrozen, 
for  a  rich  and  vigorous  vegetation 
^    to  be  developed.     Thus  it  is  that 
some  plants  send    long    tap-roots 
deep  into  the   soil;  that  they  all 
ripen  their  seed ;  that  some  attain 
the  height  of  many  inches  above 
ground ;  that  the  leaves  are  large 
and  vigorous,  and   the    colours  of 
the  blossoms  bright  and  beautiful. 

Here,  teo,  the  other  essential 
condition  of  all  vegetation,  moisture^ 
makes  ite  appearance  in  quite  an 
unusual  manner.  Most  people  ima- 
gine all  the  Arctic  regions  wrapped, 
during  the  summer,  in  perpetual 
mist,  not  unfrequently  varied  by 
snow  and  rain.     During  the  sum- 


mer  of  East  Ghreenland  there  is 
scarcely  any  precipitation  of  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  but  plants  live 
almost  entirely  on  that  which  they 
derive  from  the  ground.     It  is  not, 
of  course,  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
cushions  of  moss,  which  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  merrily-rippling 
stream,  that  one  must  expect  to  find 
here;   these  are  seen  but  rarely. 
But  we  find  large  tracts  uniformly 
watered  and  saturated  with  moisture 
from  the  melting  of  a  slope  of  snow ; 
for,  since  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
ground  is  frozen,  the  water  cannot 
penetrate  it  and  run  ofi*  below,  but 
percolates  down  the  whole  slope 
through  the  uppermost  stratum  to 
the  shore.     To  pass  such  places, 
which  are  often  miles  in  breadth,  is 
one  of  the  severest  labours  of  spring 
and  summer  travelling,  as  one  often 
sinks  knee-deep  in  loamy  mud.    A 
multitude  of  plante,  however,  rejoice 
in  this  soil,  so  that  we  find  them 
flourishing  on  these  wet  tracte  in 
great  profusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  are  real  river-beds,  the 
banks   are   generally  barren;   for, 
when  the  thaw  commences,  the  water 
rushes  along  with  such  tramendous 
force  as  to  carry  down  quantities  of 
earth,  plants,  and  stones. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  there 
must  also  be  many  places  of  greater 
elevation,  which,  not  being  within 
the  reach  of  melting  snow,  must 
therefore  be  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  moisture,  and  unable,  through 
the  great  dryness  of  the  air,  to 
support  the  least  vegjBtation.  There 
are  certainly  many  such  places; 
but  absolute  storilify  is  exceedingly 
rare.  We  saw  few  spote  where 
we  did  not  meet,  every  two  or 
three  yards,  with  at  least  a  few 
blades  of  grass,  a  tiny  pateK  of 
willow,  or  a  little  tuft  of  silene  or 
lychnis.  The  appearance  which 
these  present  is,  to  be  sure,  dismal 
enough.  Scarcely,  even  in  early 
spring,  can  we  speak  of  green  shoots; 
the  grass  puts  forth  a  dry  and 
stunted  blade  and  ear ;  in  a  short 
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lame  the  three  or  fbnr  little  leaves, 
which  every  stalk  of  herb  or  shrab 
develops,  become  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  like  those  of  the  previous 
year,  which  never  fall;  the  tnfts 
produce  their  occasional  short- 
stalked  blossoms,  and  their  summer 
is  passed.  Is  it  not  marvellous  that 
jast  as  the  Arctic  traveller,  during 
his  wanderings,  suffers  from  nothing 
more  than  from  thirst,  so  we  find 
vegetation  here  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mnm,  not  bv  cold  and  wet,  but  bv 
drought  and  parching  heat?  It  is 
these  circumstances,  too,  which  im- 
pede the  growth  of  lichens  and 
moss  to  such  an  extent  that,  even  in 
this  'kingdom  of  mosses  and  lichens,' 
we  had  often  to  search  for  a  long 
time  before  finding  a  locality  an- 
swering in  any  degree  to  this  de- 
scription; and  though  many  rein- 
deer are  found,  the  reindeer-moss 
is  one  of  the  rarest  plants.  I  cannot, 
in  these  few  words,  draw  anything 
like  a  complete  picture  of  the  vege- 
tation of  ilie  Pendulum  Islands,  as 
many  and  various  additional  details 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  the  mainland,  exposed  as  it 
is  to  a  more  intense  heat,  produces 
a  vegetation  of  considerably  higher 
character.  There,  not  only  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  but  also  to  a 
height  of  more  than  i,ooo  feet  up 
their  slopes,  are  seen  large  tracts  of 
iminterrupted  green,  affording  pas- 
ture for  herds  of  reindeer  and  cattle. 
In  many  places  may  be  found  the 
most  beautiful  close  grass,  which,  as 
with  us,  is  decked  with  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  dandelion ;  the  blades, 
adorned  with  clusters  of  ears,  reach 
the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet ; 
the  bilberry  grows  side-by-side  with 
the  andromeda,  and  covers  large 
tracts  of  ground,  as  on  our  own 
moory  heaths.  In  the  damp  clefts 
of  the  rocks  flourish  the  most  deli- 
cate ferns,  and  the  acid  leaves 
of  the  sorrel  grow  to  an  unusual 
size ;  on  the  sunny  slopes  the  dark 
bine  campanula  nods  on  its  long 
stem,  and  we  are  attracted  by  the 


tender  evergreen  pyrola  with  its 
marble-white  flowers.  Among  the 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  streams  and 
sea  shore  the  epilobium  unfolds  its 
large  blossoms,  which,  with  their 
magnificently  bright  red  colour,  en- 
tice from  a&r  even  the  most  indif- 
ferent. Among  the  bare  rocks  the 
curious  poleononium  has  settled  in 
great  profusion,  and  out  of  the  fea- 
thery circle  of  odoriferous  leaves 
rise  the  thick  clusters  of  its  large, 
bright,  light-blue  flowers.  Clothed 
as  they  are  in  such  a  very  familiar 
dress,  these  plants  seem  like 
strangers  in  their  Arctic  surround- 
ings. And  that  peculiar  colour  of 
the  mountain  slope  is  produced,  as 
we  find  to  our  astonishment,  by 
verv  small  but  vigorous  dwarf-birch, 
which,  although  it  grows  but  little 
every  year,  seems  to  thrive  very 
well,  as  it  has  ripened  both  blos- 
soms and  fruit.  Close  by  stand 
bilberry-bushes,  bearing  ripe  and 
peculiarly  sweet  frnit,  which  is 
plucked  and  enjoyed  with  child-like 
pleasure;  and,  lastly,  the  botanist 
is  enraptured  at  the  discovery  of 
some  beautiful  Alpine  roses,  which 
have,  alas!  already  shed  their  blos- 
soms. This  rhododendron  brings 
him  back  at  once  to  the  Alps ;  he 
even  hears,  in  imagination,  the 
tinkling  of  the  cow-bells  and  the 
herdsman's  call. 

Thus,  then,  is  it  possible  for  the 
vegetable  world  in  East  Greenland 
to  expand  into  unwonted  beauty 
and  to  ripen  its  annual  blossoms 
and  fruit :  in  winter  receiving  from 
the  snow  its  needful  protection 
against  the  cruel  frost,  and  in  the 
short  summer  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  and  constant  light, 
and  of  a  heat  proceeding  both  from 
above  and  below. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant 
vegetable  life,  we  were  prepared 
for  the  presence  of  many  herbi- 
vorous animals,  and  particularly 
of  the  reindeer  and  snow-white 
Arctic  haroy  which  inhabit  all  parts 
of  the  icy  north.    On  the  rich  and 
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extensive  pastures  of  the  mainland 
we  found  large  herds  of  the  splen- 
did reindeer,  undisturbed  and  un- 
affrightedb^  bloodthirsty  man.  But 
there  was  another  gregarious  ani- 
mal, quite  as  important  and  inte- 
resting, which  we  met  there,  and 
whose  discovery  in  East  Greenland 
was,  curiously  enough,  reserved  for 
our  expedition.     It  was  the  Arctic 
ox,   known  as  the   '  musk-ox '  by 
the  Franklin  expeditions,  with  its 
low  stature,   long  dark   hair  and 
heavy  horns,   immensely  thick  at 
the  roots.     Here,  too,  ihis  strange 
animal  lives  in  herds,  gains  access 
to  its  food  in  winter  by  scraping 
from  it  the  thin  covering  of  snow, 
and  affords,  as  well  as  the  reindeer 
and  hare,  an  excellent  and  whole- 
some food  for  man.    Lesser  an  imals, 
also,  live  on  plants ;  the  little  gray 
lemming  digs  for  the  smaller  roots,; 
and  among  the  birds'  we  saw  geese 
feeding  on  the  meadows,  and  the 
pretty  ptarmigan  eating  the  young 
shoots  of  the  willows.     But  here, 
also,  as  throughout  the  realms  of 
nature,  these  animals  have  their  pe- 
culiar enemies.     The  ermine,  which 
lives  among  the  stones,   and  the 
ever-prowling    fox,    are    ready  to 
pounce  upon  them  on  land,  as  the 
owl  and  ^eJcou  to  swoop  down  on 
them  from  the  air.     Nevertheless, 
the  snow-bunting  chirps  and  sings 
its  joyous  song  in  the  bitter  cold  of 
early  spring,  i£e  plover  (cTiaradri/us) 
and  sandpiper  cry  in  the  hollows  of 
the  shore,  as  they  waylay  the  little 
larvae,  gnats  and  flies,  which  also 
spend     an    unobtrusive    existence 
there. 

A  plentiful  source  of  nourishment 
for  birds  and  mammiferons  animals 
is  afforded  by  the  sea.  In  the  beds 
of  seaweed  on  the  flat  beach,  and  in 
the  forests  of  gigantic  Tiaminaria, 
reside  millions  of  the  small  species 
of  Crustacea  which,  favoured  by  the 
equable  temperature  of  the  water, 
that  never  varies  from  year  to  year, 
attain  an  unusual  size ;  bivalves 
and  snails  live  among  the  rocks  and 


at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  they 
partly  the  same  as  in  the  Baltic, 
but  are    generally  of  a    stronger 
build.     And  these  Crustacea,  along 
with  other  small  fishes,   serve  for 
nutriment  to  hosts  of  water  birds, 
such  as  eider-ducks,  gulls,  divers, 
terns,   and  others.      These   birds, 
which  build  their  nests  on  the  high 
cliffs,   wheel   restless  and  screech- 
ing day  and  night  through  the  air, 
or  splash  about  in  the  goIid.  water. 
They,    too,   have   to  defend  their 
yonng  from  the  birds  of  prey  jnst 
mentioned,   to  whose  number   we 
may  also  add  the  glaucus-guU,  and, 
above  all,  the  black  raven.     But, 
however  acceptable  to  the  European 
explorer  the  flesh  and  the  eggs,  the 
ftir  and  the  feathers  of  these  quadru- 
peds and  birds  may  be,  their  value 
to  the  natives  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  walrus  and 
seal.     These  are  the  most  impor- 
tant animals  on  all  ice-bound  ooasts, 
on  whose  existence    and  use   the 
whole  life  of  the  Esquimaux  i^eie 
depends.     Even  they  do  not  enjoy 
their  spoil  unmolested ;  that  mighti- 
est beast  of  prey,  the  polar  bear, 
lays  equal  claim  with  them  on  seals, 
walruses,  and   reindeer;    and    be- 
tween the  strength  and  cunning  of 
the  beast,  and  the  intelligence  and 
perseverance  of  man,  is  maintained 
the  most  wonderful    conflict    and 
rivalry. 

On  the  InkabitarUs  of  East 
OreerUand, 

As  to  the  population  of  East 
Greenland,  we  met  no  living  human 
being  on  the  whole  stretch  of  coast 
over  which  we  travelled.  The  set- 
tlement in  which  Glavering  found 
twelve  men  in  1823,  must,  to  ail 
appearance,  have  been  deserted  at 
least  twenty  years  ago.  However, 
all  remaining  traces  of  it,  especially 
winter  and  summer  dwellings,  as 
well  as  graves,  were  carefully 
searched,  and  any  utensils  and  wea- 
pons that  we  found  were  brought 
home. 
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Beal  *  winter  hats,'  that  is,  the 
Btationaiy  winter  dwellings  of  the 
natiyes,  were  fonnd  in  seven  places, 
to  the  namber  of  sixteen,  the  most 
northerly  on  Hocbstetter's  Promon- 
tory, the  most  southerly  on  Gape 
Franklin.  They  are  nearly  always 
situated  not  far  from  the  shore  on  the 
soath  side  of  those  capes  which  point 
towards  the  soath*east,  and  are  built 
in  groaps  of  two,  three,  or  sometimes 
four.  Half  worked  into  the  ground, 
the  walls  are  built  of  suitable  and, 
in  the  inside,  exceedingly  smooth 
stones,  pretty  regularly  set,  and  as 
far  as  they  rise  above  ground, 
strengthened  outside  by  mounds  of 
earth  and  stones  laid  against  them. 
The  sarfi&ce  of  the  walls  is  only 
interrupted  inside  by  a  few  small 
niches,  which  are  generally  found 
in  the  comers,  especially  in  the 
front  ones.  The  floor  is  partially 
paved  with  flat  stones,  particularly 
in  the  comers,  which  probably 
served  as  firepUces. 

The  average  length  of  the  inte- 
rior of  these  huts  is,  according  to 
several  exact  measurements,  1 1  ft., 
and  their  breadth  9  ft.  The  height 
of  the  walls,  which  probably  pretty 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  ori- 
ginal height,  is  ^^  ft.  At  the  front 
end  towards  the  south,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  towards  the 
water,  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
floor  of  i-^  feet  squlire ;  it  descends 
to  a  like  depth,  and  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  only  egress,  a 
pssaage  or  tunnel  which  extends, 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction, 
under  the  front  wall  to  a  length 
of  from  6  to  12  feetl  It  is  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  terminates 
in  a  rather  wide  opening,  being 
itself  of  barelv  sufucient  size  to 
admit  a  man  m  a  creeping  posi- 
tion. This  is  moreover  the  only 
opening  to  the  hut,  for  there  is  no 
sort  of  window  in  the  roof.  The 
roof  is  constructed,  as  we  could 
clearly  prove  from  some  that  had 
fallen  down,  of  two  or  three  wooden 
poles  or  laths   placed   lengthwise 


over  the  walls,  on  which  flat  stones 
are  laid  diagonally,  and  sometimes 
supported  by  more  laths,  the  whole 
of  which  is  covered  and  made  tight 
with  smaller  stones,  sods  of  grass 
and  other  things.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement of  the  huts  ensures 
the  greatest  possible  maintenance 
of  heat,  as  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  door  no  continual  ventila- 
tion can  be  produced,  but  only  the 
most  necessary  exchange  of  air.  As 
to  how  many  inhabitants  such  huts 
contained,  we  cannot,  of  course,  be 
certain;  if  we  computed  them  at 
six,  it  would  be  certainly  within 
the  mark.  In  the  comers,  espe- 
cially the  front  ones,  we  sometimes 
found  so-called  'lamps'  (Kudluk) 
of  the  most  primitive  form ;  a  stone, 
with  a  hollow,  which  was  still,  in 
some  instances,  thickly  blackened ; 
in  others  we  found  the  remains  of 
food,  the  fat^  bones,  and  flesh  of 
seals. 

In  dig^ng  through  the  rubbish 
of  earth  and  stones,  which  covered 
the  floor  of  the  huts,  in  a  layer  of  from 
six  to  twelve  inches,  we  obtained 
several  utensils,  or  fragments  of 
them,  as  well  as  a  number  of  pieces 
of  wood,  bone,  &o.,  the  waste  of 
their  work. 

Of  their  summer  dwellings  also 
traces  are  everywhere  found,  viz.  the 
so-called  'tent-rings,'  that  is,  stones 
left  there  after  being  used  in  fiasten- 
ing  the  border  of  the  tent.  They 
are  arranged  in  circles  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
with  an  opening  turned  towards 
the  water,  and  generallv  divided 
into  a  front  and  back  half  by  a 
diametrical  row  of  stones.  They 
are  met  with  on  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  coast,  both  close  io  the  winter 
huts  and  also  at  a  great  distance 
from  them.  They  were  most  nu- 
merous on  Walrus  Island  and  on 
Shannon  Island  (Cape  Philip  Broke), 
where  they  not  only  lay  close  to  one 
another,  but,  so  to  speak,  in  several 
generations  on  the  top  of  one  an- 
other. As  for  the  rest,  we  may  also 
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mention  holes,  lined  and  covered 
with  stones,  from  12  to  1 8  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  either 
made  in  the  ground  or  bnilt  against 
a  larger  stone  or  rock,  and  which 
represent  ronghlj  bnilt  store-rooms ; 
they  are  found  scattered  in  every 
direction,  and  may  have  served  as 
places  for  the  safe  preservation 
of  ffame.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dwellings,  especiallj  of  the 
huts,  close  and  often  luxuriant 
grass,  intermingled  with  the  various 
beautiful  flowers,  has  sprung  up, 
from  easily  assignable  causes.  The 
bleached  bones  of  seals,  walruses, 
narwhals,  and  other  animals,  re- 
lics of  former  banquets,  which 
are  thickly  strewn  over  this  green 
grass,  stand  out  clearly  and  charac- 
teristicallj. 

The  graves  must  also  be  men- 
tioned. They  are  not  dug  in  the 
ground,  at  least  very  seldom,  but 
consist  of  a  superstructure  of  stones 
over  the  corpse,  which  is  placed  in 
either  a  recumbent  or  a  crouching 
position.  The  fonn  of  these  is  either 
oblong  (4^  ft.  bug,  2^  ft.  wide,  i^  ft. 
high),  or  circular  (3^  ft.  in  dia- 
meter) .  In  the  first  case,  the  cover- 
ing consists  of  flat  long  stones  or 
short  ones,  which  are  supported  by 
rods  placed  underneath ;  in  the  other 
case,  the  roof  is  arched  all  round. 
Any  accidental  gaps  are  carefully 
filted  up  with  stones  of  all  sizes  down 
to  the  vexy  smallest.  In  this  manner 
ihe  body  can  be  protected  against 
foxes,  but  certainly  not  against 
hung^  bears.  The  form  of  the 
graves  seems  to  have  no  particular 
meaning,  but  to  have  been  regu- 
lated by  the  form  of  the  stones 
avsilable,  as  flat  stones  are  neces- 
sary for  the  covering  of  oblong 
graves.  In  the  interior  we  generally 
found  quite  a  heap  of  eurth  and 
willow  leaves  (blown  in),  from  among 
which  the  bones  were  only  partially, 
or  sometimes  not  at  all  visible.  The 
bodies  must,  of  course,  have  decom- 
posed very  soon  in  the  Greenland 


-  climate ;  even  the  bones  were  already 
partially  decayed  in  thedampground. 
The  long  graves  lie  lengthways  to- 
wards the  south;  it  could  be  teea 
from  several  that  the  head  lay  to- 
wards the  north,  and  that  therefore 
the  dead  were  buried  as  if  to  £u» 
the  south. 

The  graves  were  numerous  and 
scattered,  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  dwellings.  Nearly  all  ad- 
mitted of  close  investigation;  and 
twelve  skulls,  as  well  as  manj 
single  bones,  were  brought  back  for 
subsequent  and  more  thorough  ex- 
amination. Strange  to  say,  weapons 
and  utensils  were  very  seldom  fonnd 
in  the  graves,  although,  as  they 
were  made  of  ivory,  they  wonid 
have  been  kept  in  good  preserva- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  dis- 
covered, in  what  was  probably  a 
child's  grave,  a  human  figure 
roughly  carved  out  of  wood;  and 
in  another  grave,  among  rocks,  we 
found  the  pieces  of  a  finely  carved 
wooden  box  of  about  9x4x2^ 
inches. 

The  things  we  disoovered  were 
made  of  wood,  horn,  bones,  ivory 
(walrus  and  narwhal  teeth),  and 
stone. 

Besides  a  pretty  goblet,  we  found 
a  cajak-rudder  and  several  dagger 
hilts,  handles,  &o,  manufactured  of 
wood ;  also  two  figures  of  animals, 
roughly  carved.  A  dog-sledge,  which 
lay  on  the  shore,  nearly  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  consists,  as  is  well  known 
to  be  the  case  in  West  Greenland, 
of  two  runners,  very  roughly  made, 
about  seven  feet  long,  across  which 
several  boards  are  fastened  with 
thongs,  and  at  the  end  two  sloping 
pieces  fastened  as  a  back.  In  place 
of  our  iron  tires,  the  runners  are 
covered  underneath  with  strips  of 
bone,  ivory,  or  whalebone,  &8teaed 
vrith  vrooden  pegs. 

AH  ihe  wood  there  is  drift-wood, 
which,  however,  is  not  very  plenti- 
ful on  those  coasts,  and  whose 
origin   (Siberia  or  America)  and 
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species  (fir  or  larch)  Iiare  still  to 
be  more  ezactlj  determined. 

As  to  iron  instnlments,  only  one 
was  discovered.  It  was  a  piece  of 
iron  an  inch  long^  &stenea  into  a 
wooden  handle.  As  the  shaping  of 
all  the  wooden  articles  indicates  the 
use  of  stone  instruments,  it  is 
yeiy  probable  that  this  iron  may 
hare  been  a  present  from  Clavering 
to  the  Esqnimanit  then  living  there. 

We  saw  nothing  made  of  flinty 
bat  several  splinters  of  it,  and  one 
whole  nnbroken  stone  in  the  huts. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  with  this 
exception,  we  hardly  found  any  flint. 
Some  fine  spear-points  and  knives 
were  made  of  slate,  "parts  of  vessels 
constructed  of  a  softer  crystalline 
slate;  most  of  the  articles,  how- 
ever, were  zoade  of  bone  or  tusk. 
In  de&ult  of  saws,  these  are  divided 
into  the  desired  shapes  by  boring 
holes  close  to  one  another  in  the  in* 
tended  planes  of  division,  so  that  at 
last  the  parting  may  be  efiected  by 
the  appliance  of  some  force.  A 
smooth  surface  can  then  be  obtained 
by  sending,  grinding,  and  polish- 
ing. Of  the  mechanism  of  the 
boring,  we  could  find  no  direct  ex- 
planation. 

According  to  our  observations,  th^ 
huts  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
East  Grreenland,  between  lat».  73^ 
and  76^,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
16,  and  the  population  at  about 
100  persons.  In  the  year  1823,  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  only  two 
inhabited  huts  were  in  existence 
(observed  to  contain  12),  and  these 
must  haTO  been  forsaken  between 
20  and  30  years  ago.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  existence  of  traces 
of  huts  of  considerably  earlier  date 
at  the  southern  stations,  together 
with  the  traditions  prevalent  among 
nany  htancliaB  of  KggwTOftji*  of  an 
nnpendiB^  ^ULiinctioDy  may  perhftps 


best  answer  the  question  that  has 
universally  arisen  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  those  who  once  lived 
here.  People  are  too  ready  to  trace 
the  cause  to  the  climate  becoming 
colder,  and  to  the  increase  of  the 
ice  enclosing  the  coast,  and  gene- 
rally cite  as  proof  several  ieuota 
which  are  partly  false  and  partly 
falsely  applied.  But  we  all,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  whole  series  of  reasons, 
which  cannot  here  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped, are  unable  to  agree  with 
such  a  view.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  the  well-known  assertion,  that 
there  are  periods  of  favourable  and 
unfavourable  years,  i.e.  winters,  con- 
firmed by  our  own  sojourn,  and  by 
the  state  of  the  ice  on  the  coast.  And 
so  the  conjecture  may  not  be  fiilse 
that,  on  account  of  some  such  par- 
ticularly unfavourable  years,  and 
owing  to  hunger  and  cc^d,  infirmity 
and  mortality  may  have  increased, 
that  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
must  have  been  driven  by  hunger 
to  expose  themselves  to  greater 
dangers  and  exertions,  and  that 
thus,  perhaps,  the  last  may  have 
sought  safety  in  a  migration  to- 
wards a  more  beautifiil  land,  the 
existence  of  which  they  knew  or 
suspected,  farther  south. 

Among  the  observations  and  col- 
lections here  made  by  us  there  is, 
perhaps,  little  really  new,  yet  their 
significance  may  be  quite  peculiar, 
as  these  settlements  in  East  Green- 
land have  not  for  many  oenturieB 
been  in  communication  with  those  of 
other  Esquimaux.  The  utmost  exer- 
tions would  have  been  necessary  to 
hold  any  communications  with  the 
West,  on  account  of  the  higb 
mountainous  interior,  and  with  the 
south,  owing  to  the  east  eotmt 
being  eternally  beset  with  iee. 
But  time  does  not  allow  a  faxOuOr 
discussion  of  this  point. 
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*  TN  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,' 
X     says  Fuller,  *  Scripture-plavs 
were  acted  even  in  the  church  it- 
self; which,  in  my  opinion,  the  more 
pious  the  more  profane,   stooping 
faith  to    fancy  and    abusing    the 
inajesty    of   God's    word.       Such 
pageants  might  inform,  not  edify, 
though   indulged  the  weakness  of 
that  age.    For,  though  children  may 
be  played  into  learning,  all  must  be 
tDr(yiight  into  religion,  by  ordinances 
of  divine  institutions,  and  the  means 
ought  to  be  as  serious  as  the  end  is 
sacred.'      We  have  become  wiser 
since  the  days  of  the  quaint  histo- 
rian.     The   Ammergau    play  has 
been  the  means  of  our  conversion. 
The  representation  of  the  death  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  been 
performed  to  a  series  of  crowded 
and  enthusiastic  audiences;  it  has 
had  a  run  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
envy  of  the  managers  of  London 
or  Paris.    The  simple-minded  pea- 
santry, who,  twenty  years  ago,  had 
it  all  to  themselves,  and,  ten  years 
1^0,  received  a  mere  sprinkling  of 
curious  observers  from  the  outside 
world,  have,   during  the  last  two 
seasons,  been  elbowed  by  English- 
men following  each  other  with  true 
tourist  docility.     Ten  years  hence, ' 
Ammergau  will  hardly  be  able  to 
contain    its  visitors,   unless   some 
enterprising  speculator  runs  up  a 
monster  hotel ;  and  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  succeeding  representi^ 
tions  if  curiosity  increases  at  its 
present  ratio  is  difficult  even  to  be 
imagined.      The    literature  which 
has  sprung  up  upon  the  subject  may 
possibly  justify  one  who  has  not 
been  present  in  fancying  that  he  can 
form  some  vague  picture  of   the 
general  features  of  the  scene;  though 
itistrue  that  every  description  begins 
by  saying  that  nothing  but  ocular 
inspection  can  convey  even  an  in' 
adequate  idea  of  its  wonders.     Yet, 
if  we  disavow  the  least  intention  of 


criticising  the  performance  itself, 
perhaps  something  may  be   said, 
without  offence,  of  the  effect  inva- 
riably produced  upon  the  nmidB  of 
the   spectators.      One  cannot  bat 
wonder,  for  example,  at  the  com- 
plete absence  from  their  narratives 
of  any  trace  of  such  sentiments  as 
we  have  quoted  from  Fuller.    The 
suspicion  that  there  might  perha]» 
be  something  irreverent  in  a  per- 
formance so   alien  to  onr  modem 
ideas  is  noticed  only  to  be  empha- 
tically repudiated.      A  man   who 
should  avow  himself  to  be  ever  so 
little  shocked  by  the  representation 
of  the  crucifixion  upon   the  stage 
would  be  hooted  out  of  court  as  a 
Philistine  of  the  deepest  dye.    One 
universal  chorus  of  unmixed  admi- 
ration   has  been  raised    from  all 
sides.     Every  superlative    in  the 
language  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
play  and  the  actors.     The  distri- 
bution of  praise  has  indeed  been 
so  lavish  that  perhaps  some  of  ns 
have  been  conscious  of  a  certain  feeble 
recalcitration  and  a  faint  wish,  half- 
formed  and  most  carefully  guarded 
from  utterance,  that  some  one  might 
have  the  courage  to  express  a  shade 
of  dissent.  But  the  only  muttering  of 
disapproval  that  haa  reached  onr 
ears  has  been  a  remark,  that  the 
crowing  of  St.   Peter's   cock  was 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  that 
the  colouring  of  some  of  the  dresses 
was  not  quite  perfect.     Assert  that 
Shakspeare  was  no  jx>et,  that  New- 
ton was  a  feeble   mai^ematidao, 
that  Biaphael  was  a  poor  painter, 
and  Mozart  a  second-rate  musician ; 
but,  on  penalty  of  a  kind  of  sssthetic 
excommunication,  you  are  forbidden 
to  find  fikult  with  the  mysteiy  at 
Ammergau.    And  yet  many  of  those 
whose  enthusiasm  was  thus  excited 
were  men  from  whom  any  sparks 
of   that  kind  are   hard  to  elicit. 
Professed   cynics  and  unbeHevc^, 
radical     attorneys,    unimaginatire 
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stockbrokers,  and  even  Dissenting 
ministers,  have  joined  in  the  nni- 
versal  laudation.  From  all  which 
it  maj  be  safelj  inferred  that,  in  its 
wajr,  the  Ammergau  mystery  most 
he  singularly  impressive  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  some  of  the  failings 
which  we  should  have  been  inclined 
to  anticipate. 

Bat   l^ere  is  another  inference 
with  which  we  are  more  concerned. 
These  ardent  admirers  admit  with 
one  voice,  that  this  most  impressive 
spectacle    is    hopelessly    doomed. 
They  agree  that  it  is  a  relic  of  an 
earlier  phase  of  thought,  preserved 
along   with  an   expiring    form   of 
society  in  the  folds  of  the  Alps, 
and  that  it  would  perish  if  trans- 
planted to  a  different  climate.    They 
fear  that  even  their  admiration  will 
be  fatal.     The  influx  of  new  ad- 
mirers will  sophisticate  the  native 
simplicity  of  the  perfonners ;  with 
a  breath  of  the  outside  air  it  will 
vanish  as  the  old  kings  who  melt 
into   dust  when  some  tumulus  is 
broken  open  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies.    Indeed,  one  zealot  has  gone 
so   far  as  to  propose  that  means 
shoald  be  ^ken  for  excluding  stran- 
gers from  the  country.    He  would 
condemn  the  villagers  to  permanent 
exile  from  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  order  that  so  beautiful  a  relic  of 
mcdisBvalism  may  not  be  destroyed. 
They    should    be    protected  by  a 
Chinese  seclusion  for  the  benefit  of 
our  sathetic  perceptions.     At  first 
sight  this  is  rather  ahold  proposal ; 
and  yet,  as  we  look  closer,  we  per- 
ceive that  its  strangeness. oonBists 
rather  in  its  modesty  than  in  its 
audacity.     To  condemn  one  little 
village  in  the  Alps  to  permanent 
exOe  into  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  trifle 
when  there  is  so  general  a  desire  to 
apply  the  same  remedy  to  the  whole 
world.  The  civilised  races  of  Europe 
are  suffering  from  a  disease  which, 
in  clerical  language,  is  generally  put 
down  as  Atheism :  elsewhere  it  will 
have  to  be  stamped  out;   here  it 
bas  fortunately  not  yet  penetrated, 
and  there  may  be  a  chance  of  keep- 


ing it  at  bay  by  a  properly  devised 
spiritual   quarantine.      Something, 
indeed,  may  be  done  by  a  judicious 
use  of  disinfectants  and  prophy- 
lactics, even  in  the  districts  where 
it  is  most  rife.    If  no  physical  line 
of  separation  can  be  established, 
yet    there    are    means    known  to 
science  by    which    the    contagion 
may  be  prevented  from  spreading. 
The  little  flock  of  true  behevers 
may  mingle  with  a  sceptical  world 
and  yet  may  preserve    here   and 
there  small  cities  of  refnge,  where 
no  doubt  may  be  whispered,  and 
mutual    sympathy  may    stimulate 
their  powers  of  faith.     But  as  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  living  in  such 
places  as   London  and  Paris  not 
occasionally  to  rub  shoulders  with 
the  wicked,  as  we  cannot  all  retire 
into  cloisters  and  place  ourselves 
behind    locks  and  bars,    there  is 
need  of  a  more  portable  fonn  of 
protection.     Each  genuine  believer 
is  therefore  encouraged  to  erect  an 
impassable    barrier — ^not    between 
himself  and  the  infidel  world — ^but 
across  his  own  mind.      Let   him 
divide    his    thoughts    from    each 
other,   so*  that  no    contagion  can 
pass  from  one  sphere  to  the  other. 
His  intellect  will  resemble  one  of 
those    ships    which    are    built   in 
water-ti^ht  compartments.      Even 
if  the  deluge  of  infidelity  pours  into 
one  part  of  his  mind,  he  will  be 
scarcely  less  buoyant  and  secure  of 
rising  above  the  surges.     Or  per- 
haps it  may  be  said  with  more  pro- 
priety, that  ^uch  a  person  resembles 
the  cataleptic  patients  who  lead  two 
separate  existences — one  in  dream- 
land, and  one  in  the  ordinary  world 
of  human  beings.     In  one  life  he 
will  deal  with  facts,  with  science, 
and  Darwinism,  and  blue   books, 
and  political  economy ;  in  the  other 
he  wanders  through  a  beautiful  but 
shadowy   region,    where    romance 
takes    the    place  of   history,  and 
poetry  of  reasoning.    He  will  retire 
into  a  remote  chamber  of  his  brain, 
and  there  repose  untroubled  by  any 
contact    with   hard    realities,    as 
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Crnsoe,  wben  he  had  drawn  up  his 
ladders,  felt  secnre  from  the  canni- 
bals. He  will  care  no  more  for  his- 
torical criticism  as  applied  to  the 
Gospels  than  he  would  care  for 
testing  the  geographical  accnracj  of 
Dante's  descriptions  of  heaven  and 
hell.  As  Prior  complained  of  being 
forced  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  a 
song,  he  will  think  it  ridiculous  to  be 
invited  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of 
a  creed.  Cavillings,  like  those  of 
poor  Bishop  Golenso,  will  be  trium- 
phantlj  answered  bj  the  remark 
that  the  application  of  a  similar 
mode  of  arguing  would  show  that 
Brobdingnag  and  Lilliput  never 
existed.  In  short,  Religion  will 
become  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  have 
no  more  root  in  the  world  of  fiaict. 
The  two  modes  of  thought  will  be- 
long to  different  spheres,  which  can 
by  no  possibility  be  brought  into 
collision. 

That  some  such  system  is,  in  fact, 
very  prevalent  may  be  inferred  with 
eomo  probabiHty  from  the  general 
admiration  of  the  Ammergau  play. 
Why,  in  fact,  should  anybody  be 
shocked  by  the  representation  of 
the  most  touching  story  that  has 
ever  appealed  to  human  sympathy  ? 
The  old  Puritans,  who  swept  away 
so  much  that  was  beautiful,  had  a 
prosaic  way  of  adhering  to  the 
letter,  and  were  not  refined  enough 
to  understand  the  difference  between 
a  symbol  and  a  downright  assertion. 
When  they  were  told  that  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  was 
incarnate  in  human  flesh,  they 
actually  supposed  that  they  were 
listening  to  a  statement  of  &ct. 
Though  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words  transcended  all  human  intel- 
ligence, they  nevertheless  believed 
that,  without  any  figurative  inter- 
pretation, Jesus  Christ  was  really 
divine  as  well  as  human.  Conse- 
quently it  shocked  them  as  one 
would  expect  it  to  shock  anyone 
who  shared  their  belief,  to  see  a 
good-looking*  peasant  part  his  hair 
in  the  middle  and  declare  himself 


to    be   the    representative  of  his 
Saviour.    They  would  have  thought 
the  performance  as  profane  as  we 
should  still  think  it  profane  (so  at 
least  one  may  venture  to  assume  for 
the  present),  if  a  venerable  old  man 
with  a  fuU  beard  enacted  the  part  of 
€k)d  the  Father.  Such  a  scene  as  the 
crucifixion  had  a  significance  too 
awful  to  become  an  object  of  artistic 
treatment.     Heaven  and  hell  were 
realities,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  Divine  wrath  was  turned  from 
sinners  could  only  be  contemplated 
in  moods  of  the  most  solemn  adora- 
tion.   Something  of  this  kind  would 
be  the  old  Protestant  feeling.    We 
have  changed  all  that.     We  can 
recognise  the  beauty  of  the  Christian 
legend  without  troubling  ourselves 
about  its  historic  truth.  The  idealisa- 
tion of  suffering  is  equally  pathetic 
whether  embodied  in  a  myth  or  in 
an  authentic   narrative.      Phrases 
about  the  divinity  of  Christ  are 
superlatives  to  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary or  impossible  to  attach  anj 
definite  meaning.     To  talk  abont 
heaven  and  hell  and  redemption  is 
merely  a  picturesque  way  of  express- 
ing abhorrence  for  gross  and  dis- 
gusting habits.     Worship  is  merely 
an  agreeable  mode  of  stimulating 
certain  emotions  without  implying 
any  particular    theory  as    to  the 
objects     of    worship  ;     and     one 
method   of  treatment  may  be  as 
effective  as  another.    Nor,  of  course, 
is  there  any  trace  of  irreverence  in 
the  performers  themselves.      The 
position  which  Christ  occupies  in 
their  ordinary  beliefs  is  in  harmony 
with  this  mode  of  celebrating  His 
history.     He  is  the  central  figure 
in   their  Pantheon  ;    the   head  of 
the  saintly  hierarchy;  and  except 
so  &ur  as  He  is  superseded  by  B^s 
mother,    the    most    usefol    patron 
at  the  court  of  heaven.     In  those 
innocent  valleys  the  uncomfortable 
Protestant  habit  of  demandincr  state- 
ments  of  ract  has  never  perverted 
the  natural  developments  of  apopn- 
lar  mythology.     They  have  never 
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plunged  into  theological  dispatation 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Scotch  pea- 
santiy.    There  has  been  no  discon- 
tinuity^ in  their  intellectual  progress. 
One  legend  has  grown    np  afber 
another,  as  quietly   as   snccessive 
generations  of  pines  have  risen  on 
the  sides  of  their  mountains.     There 
has  been  no  great  dislocation  of  ideas, 
since  their  primitive  paganism  faded 
out  before  Christianitj ;  and  perhaps 
even  then  the  old  beliefs  were  as 
much  transformed  as  superseded. 
Amongst  such  simple-minded  people 
the  figure  of  Christ  takes  its  place 
naturally    in   a   cycle   of  legends, 
whose  truth  or  falsehood  is  simply 
an  irrelevant  question.     His  attri- 
butes are  not  for  them  defined  by  a 
dogmatic  theology  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  scepticism  or  critical  en- 
quiry is  unsuspected.     The  popular 
imagination   naturally   rejects  the 
divine  in  favour  of  the  human*  ele- 
ments, and  Christ  becomes  a  figure 
of    singular     beaufy,     admirably 
adapted  to  be  the    subject    of   a 
dramatic  representation.     It  is  only 
when  you  insist  upon  identifying  the 
hero  of  the  popular  imagination  with 
the  person  whose  attributes  are  de- 
fined in  creeds,  that  there  is  any 
risk  of  the  discord  due  to  profanity. 
Forget  all   about    the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  Trinitarian  controver- 
sies, and   dogmatic    theology,  and 
you  need  be  no   more  shocked  at 
bringing  upon  the  stage  the  death  of 
Christ  than  the  death  of  Ali. 

The  frame  of  mind  of  those  inno- 
cent peasants  has  an  immense  at- 
traction for  imaginative  persons  at 
the  present  day.  They  watch  with  in- 
finite pain  the  decay  of  the  old  sym- 
bols, so  intimately  associated  with 
the  deepest  emotions  and  loftiest 
aspirations  of  the  poet.  The  world 
looks  bleak  and  miserable  as  the 
temples  fall  into  ruin,  and  the  idols 
are  broken  down.  The  contest  be- 
tween science  and  the  old  theology 
becomes  daily  more  implacable :  it 
is  in  vain  that  the  opponents  on  both 


sides  declare,  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  that  there  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  any  fundamental  opposition 
between  the  voice  of  Ood  as  re- 
vealed in  Scriptures  and  as  revealed 
in  the  book  of  Nature.  The  pro- 
position is  undeniable,  but  unfortu- 
nately quite  irrelevant  to  the 
question  whether  the  Scriptures 
are,  in  fact,  the  voice  of  (rod. 
Equally  idle  is  the  other  common- 
place, that  the  Bible  was  not  in- 
tended to  teach  us  science.  If  the 
Bible  states  that  something  is  a  fact 
which  is  not  a  fact,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  caU  it  a  'scientific 
fact.'  It  can  hardly  be  seriously 
urged,  that  an  inspired  book  is  at 
liberty  to  make  erroneous  state- 
ments on  all  matters  which  may 
become  the  subjects  of  accurate  in- 
vestigation—- the  only  sense  which 
can  be  made  of  the  words.  A  re- 
conciliation is  required,  founded  on 
some  deeper  principle.  The  sacred 
images  must  be  once  and  for  all  car- 
ried fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
spreading  conflagration,  not  moved 
back  step  by  step,  suffering  fresh 
shocks  at  every  fresh  operation.  The 
radical  remedy  would  be  to  convey 
them  at  once  into  the  unassailable 
ground  of  the  imagination.  Admit 
that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do 
with  facts  of  any  kind,  that  theology 
and  science  have  no  common  basis, 
because  one  deals  with  poetry  and 
the  other  with  prose.  The  scep- 
tic's standing  ground  will  be  cut 
away  from  beneath  his  feet.  He 
may  tear  to  pieces  any  number 
of  Scriptural  statements,  only  to 
find  that  he  has  been  venting  his 
rage  on  an  empty  garment  from 
which  the  living  essence  has  with- 
drawn itself  uninjured.  Yoltaire 
or  Strauss  may  be  allowed  to  do 
their  worst  with  entire  complacency. 
Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
Garden  of  Eden,  or  a  Flood,  or  a 
Tower  of  Babel ;  whether  the  Jews 
ever  walked  dryshod  through  the 
Bed  Sea ;  whether  a  priest  could  eat 
thiHy-three  pigeons  in  a  minute; 
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nay^to  leare  snch  trifles — ^whether 
there  ever  -was  apon  this  earth  a 
Kving  and  moving  human  being 
called  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wonld 
be  matters  of  the  most  profound 
indifference. 

In  fact,  we  see  that  irom  the 
most  opposite  parties  there  is  a 
carious  convergence  towards  con- 
clusions of  this  kind.  Those  who 
believe  that  a  supernatural  guide  is 
to  be  found,  capable  of  deciding  all 
religious  controversies,  have  been 
hardly  pressed  to  maintain  their 
position.  As  our  view  of  history 
widens,  it  becomes  gradually  more 
impossible  for  the  imagination,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  reason,  to  believe 
that  any  Pope  or  council  has  a 
monopoly  of  truth.  The  a  priori 
demonstrations  of  the  necessity  of 
such  a  guide  break  down  in  face 
of  the  palpable  fact,  that  no  such 
guidance  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
human  race;  and  the  more  men 
examine  the  pretensions  of  the  only 
body  on  whose  behalf  such  claims 
are  put  forward,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  to  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  its  varying  and  contradic- 
tory oracles.  The  marks  of  its 
human  origin  are  too  plain,  and  its 
historical  development  too  distinctly 
before  us.  But  admit  that  the  Pope 
is  not,  in  the  plain  sense  of  words, 
a  judge  of  controversies  bat  a  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  diffi- 
culty disappears.  K  one  doctrine  is 
as  good  as  another,  so  far  as  its  rela- 
tion to  facts  is  concerned,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  it  has  no  relation  to  facts 
at  all,  there  are  manifold  advantafi:es 
in  accepting  an  authority  which 
may  secure  unity  of  rites  and  disci- 
pline. Legislation,  palpably  out  of 
place  in  the  sphere  of  reason,  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  in  matters  of 
imagination.  We  may  accept  that 
particular  seb  of  idols  which  an  in- 
telligent priesthood  thinks  likely  to 
be  the  most  useftd,  if  they  do  not 
ask  us  to  believe  that  they  represent 
realities. 


The  doctrine  by  which  such  a 
system  may  be  supported  has  been 
already    partly    elaborated.     Our 
assents^  we  are  told,  are  not  to  follow 
our  reason,   but    to  outrun  it  by 
some  indefinite  quantity.    We  are 
to    believe    dogmas,    not    becanse 
their  truth  can  be  established  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  observation 
and  induction,  but  partly  also  be- 
cause they  give  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion to  our  emotions.     So  long  as 
reason  is  admitted  to  have  any  part 
in  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
its  corroding  influence    will    still 
make  itself  felt ;  it  wiU  be  always 
eating  away  the  base  upon  which 
these  beautiful  superstructures  have 
been  reared,  and  slowly  but  inevit- 
ably they  will  crumble  into  dust 
The    only    satisfactory  result    will 
be  reached  when  reasoning  of  this 
kind  is  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme. 
The  division  between  faith  and  rea- 
son  is    a   half-measure,   till  it  is 
frankly  admitted  that  faith  has  to 
do   with  fiction,   and  reason  with 
fact.     Then    the    two    spheres  of 
thought  may  be  divided  by  so  pro- 
found a  gulf,  that  each  of  the  rival 
methods  may  be  allowed  its  fall 
scope  without  interfering  with  the 
other.     There  will  be,  for  example, 
an  ecclesiastinal  and  a  secxdar  solar 
system ;   the    earth    may  in    one 
system  revolve  round  the  sun,  and 
in  the  other  the  sun  may  revolve 
round  the  earth,  without  the  small- 
est possibility  of  a  collision.    The 
only  meaning  of  accepting  a  doc- 
trine on  authority  to  the  exclusion 
of  reason,  when  the  words  are  fear- 
lessly   examined,    is    accepting  it 
whether  it  is  troe   or  not.     The 
Virgin  Mother  is  a  lovely  symbol 
in  the  region  of  pure  poetry ;  but 
once  admit  that  historical  criticism 
is  to  be  permitted  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  or  into 
the  competency  of  the  authority  on 
whiqh  it  is  to  be  accepted,  and  no  one 
can  answer  for  the  resulte.     Sooner 
or  later  that  'inexorable  logic,'  ef 
which  we    sometimes  hear,  must 
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either  commit  suicide  by  admitting 
the  extreme  sceptical  conclusion 
that  all  reason  is  &llacious,  or  must 
regard  religious  truth  as  merely  a 
▼ariety  of  what  is  known  as  artistic 
truth.  Doctrines  must  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  their  imaginative 
harmony,  instead  of  the  scrutiny  of 
the  verifying  &culty. 

The  tendency  is  equally  marked, 
though  it  produces  a  different  set  of 
results,  amongst  the  opposite  reli- 
gious party.  The  more  we  study 
the  writings  of  the  liberal  school  of 
theologians,  the  more  we  are  struck 
by  the  constant  recurrence  of  cer- 
tain difficulties.  They  are  per- 
petually troubled  by  the  rigid  dog- 
mas, and  the  still  more  rigid  facts, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  work 
into  their  system.  They  labour 
with  almost  pathetic  earnestness  to 
soften  the  harsh  outHnes  of  the 
old-fashioned  doctrine,  and  to  put 
new  wine  into  the  old  l)ottle8.  The 
dogmas  undergo  a  change  like  that 
of  a  fossil  shell,  where  the  form 
remains,  but  the  whole  substance 
has  been  gpradually  ezchauged. 
And  yet,  manipulate  language  as 
you  will,  you  cannot  quite  get  rid 
of  its  early  associations.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments  has  an 
inseparable  tendency  to  sacerdotal 
magic.  Hell  may  be  proved  to  be 
the  most  unobjectionable  place  con- 
ceivable, and  yet  it  has  a  certain 
sulphurous  flavour  about  it.  The 
Athanasian  Creed,  after  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  said,  is  still 
an  inconvenient  form  of  words  for 
expressing  hatred  of  sectarian  dog- 
matism. The  necessity  of  retaining 
flome  sort  of  historical  basis  for 
belief  isequally  irritating.  The  essen- 
tial doctrine  of  the  school  is  that  a 
divine  element  is  to  be  found  in  every 
creed;  and  that  religion  can  neither 
stand  nor  fall  by  the  result  of  a 
critical  enquiry  into  facts.  Every 
possible  contempt  is  thrown  upon 
poor  Paley  and  his  like,  who  fancied 
that  they  could  try  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  one   would  try  an 
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issue  of  fact  before  /t  jury.  The  mi- 
racles upon  which  iour  simple  ances- 
tors laid  ^<^much  s^ess  are  declared 
to  be  rather-  a  scandal  than  a  source 
of  edification.  Faith  is  declared  to 
rest  on  an  incompar^l^  wider  and 
firmer  basis.  Tho  doctrine  may 
be  true,  and  is  certainly  attractive 
in  many  way^.  And  yet,  after  it 
has  been  announced  in  the  broadest 
and  boldest  manner,  we  somehow 
find  the  old  evidences  coming  back. 
Ait;er  declaring  that  dogmatic  for- 
mulflB  and  historical  statements  are 
mere  empty  shells,  of  no  significance 
to  the  spirit  of  man,  we  discover  that^ 
in  some  sense  or  other,  the  know- 
ledge of  a  certain  set  of  events  which 
happened  in  Palestine  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  mankind.  We  are  told, 
with  abundant  eloquence,  that  be- 
lief in  Christ,  and  not  the  acceptance 
of  certain  dogmas  about  Christ,  is 
that  which  is  imperatively  required. 
And  yet,  when  we  try  firmly  to 
grasp  this  rather  vague  statement, 
we  find  that  the  most  abstruse  dog- 
mas convey  truths  unspeakably  re- 
freshing to  the  soul,  and  that  belief 
in  them  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
logical  conclusion  to  which  these 
thinkers  are  tending  would  be,  that 
the  emotion,  and  not  the  opinion, 
is  of  vital  consequence ;  but  frankly 
to  accept  that  conclusion  would  be 
to  part  company  with  Christianity 
of  the  historical  kind.  Willing  as 
they  are  to  soar  altogether  above 
the  groundwork  of  fact,  they  are 
still  brought  back  to  it  by  the  fear 
of  floating  ofl*  into  mere  vague 
cloudland  of  Pantheism.  The  cord, 
so  often  strained,  must  snap  at  last. 
Christianity  must  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  history,  and  the  difficulty 
will  disappear.  The  rigid  frame- 
work will  dissolve  of  itself,  and 
religion  becomes  merely  the  em- 
bodiment in  concrete  images  of  the 
spiritual  aspirations  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  longer  a  pretext  for 
describing  as  dishonest  the  use  of  a 
dogma  to  express  the  precif^  con- 
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trarj  of  what  it  once  meant. 
Milton  might  appropriate  a  clas- 
sical myth,  or  Goethe  a  mediffiyal 
legend,  to  express  modem  concep- 
tions ;  and  we  may  take  eqnal  liber- 
ties with  the  pictnresque  imagery 
of  the  early  ChristianB.  We  shaU 
not  be  asked  to  believe  that  the 
Grospels  are  true,  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  newspaper  report  is  tme, 
but  merely  that  they  have  an  artis- 
tic truth  as  representing  a  noble 
phase  of  hnman  nature.  The  evi- 
dences and  the  dogmas  may  be 
finally  dismissed  to  the  limbo  of 
Dryasdust. 

'Whoever,*  says  Mr.  Pattison, 
'  would  take  the  religious  literature 
of  the  present  day  as  a  whole,  and 
endeavour  to  make  out  clearly  on 
what  basis  revelation  is  supposed 
by  it  to  rest ;  whether  on  auihoriijy 
on  the  inward  light  or  reason,  on 
self-evidencing  Scripture,  or  on  the 
combination  of  the  four,  or  some  of 
them,  or  in  what  proportions — ^would 
probably  find  that  he  had  under- 
taken a  perplexing,  but  not  alto- 
gether profitless  enquiry.'  The  four 
bases  do  not  seem  to  be  very  logi- 
cally discriminated;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  enumeration 
exhausts  all  possibilities.  None  of 
them,  at  least,  seem  to  lead  us  to 
the  purely  modern  conception,  that 
of  a  religion  raised  on  a  purely 
esthetic  basis ;  accepted,  not  because 
it  is  true,  but  because  it  is  beautiful. 
Certain  old-&shioned  prejudices 
may  oppose  its  adoption,  and  yet  it 
would  seem  that  by  this  path  alone 
we  can  arrive  at  that  truly  Catholic 
religion,  so  ardently  desired  by  so 
many  different  sects.  A  dogma  is 
only  offensive  when  you  are  asked 
to  believe  it;  but  we  may  be  all 
members  of  a  church  in  which  a 
dogma  is  no  more  essential  than  a 
vestment,  and  is  simply  an  arbitrary 
sign  of  certain  emotions.  Indeed,  by 
this  method  we  may  reach  a  cathoh- 
cism  wider  than  has  ever  vet  dawned 
upon  the  imagination  of  mankind. 
Why  should  we  be  debarred  fix>m 


any  legend,  which,  as  Mr.  Temiyson 
puts  it,  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
has  carved  out  of  nature  for  itself? 
The  Virgin  Mother  and  the  suffering 
Ood  may  be  the  most  impressive  of 
types  ;  but  there  is  beauir  also  in 
the  innumerable  creeds  of  the  last 
as  in  the  old  Pagan  worship.    Whj 
should  not  the  gods  come  back  from 
the  exile  so  pathetically  described  bj 
Heine  ?       They  cannot  quite  take 
their  old  place,  and  must  doubtless 
condescend  more  or  less  to  put  on 
the  livery  of  the  Oalilean ;    but  if 
provided  with  proper  costumes  bj 
cultivated  artists,  and  approved  by 
a  judicious  priesthood,  they  might 
once  more  see  the  old  celebrationB 
revived,  and  the  feasts  of  at  least 
the  more  respectable  deities  cele- 
brated with  an  imitation  of  the  old 
fervour.     Christianity  was   rather 
too    hard    upon    the    old    super- 
stitions,  even  whilst  pressing  many 
of  them  into  its    service.      Why 
should  religion  be  deprived  for  ever 
of  the  element  which  the  Greek 
sense  of  beauty  contributed  to  art 
and    poetry?      Why    should    our 
devotions  be  attenuated  with   tiie 
meagre  and  repulsive  forms  due  to 
the  mediadval  imagination  P      Let 
us  have  a  judicious  eclecticismi,  such 
as  is  already  provided  in  art,  where 
classical  and  mediaeval  revivalisms 
appear  to  subsist  in  friendly  rivalry. 
The  public  mind  is  already  prepared 
for    the    change.        The    popular 
commonplace  is,  that  all  religions 
come  to  the  same  thing,   though 
dissevered  by  a  few  external  excres- 
cences.    The  spirit  is  one,  though 
its  manifestations  are  many.      A 
new  Eirenikon  may  be  proposed 
with  more  hope  of  acceptance,  when 
theologists  have  once  recognised  the 
truth    already    perceived    by    the 
multitude,  that  one  set  of  dogmas 
is  pretty  much  as  good  as  another. 
The  great  changewhich  hastaken 
place  in  apologetic  literature  may 
be  perhaps  expressed  thus.    It  is  no 
longer  argued  that  the  orthodox 
solution  is  the  only  credible  solu- 
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iion,  bat  that  it  is  a  credible 
solation.  It  is  not  said,  if  you 
examine  the  whole  history,  follow 
science  to  its  legitimate  conclnsions, 
and  grapple  boldly  with  meta- 
physical difficnlties,  yon  will  find 
yonrself  inevitably  driven  to  accept 
the  orthodox  creed ;  bnt  it  is  urged, 
more  modestly  if  not  more  conclu- 
siyely,  that,  whatever  difficulties  may 
be  nused,  they  are  not  so  great  as  to 
make  belief  in  that  creed  impossible. 
Nobody  sn^s  that  the  position  of 
the  nian  of  science  is  untenable  if 
you  cboose  to  accept  his  point  of 
view ;  but  it  is  argued,  that  if  you 
train  yourself  properly,  and  look  at 
matters  judiciously,  you  may  still 
work  yourself  up  to  accept  the 
other  position.  The  argument  from 
evidence  is  superseded  by  the 
argument  from  morality  or  the 
argument  fix>m  taste.  The  old 
religion  is  so  beautiful  and  so  con- 
venient, that  it  is  a  pity  to  give  it 
up,  until  it  is  untenable  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  reason. 
Whether  you  evade  the  conflict 
between  science  and  theology,  by 
saying^  that  the  ancient  dogmas 
are  to  be  accepted  without  any 
refereiice  to  reason,  or  to  be  accepted 
because  they  may  be  twisted  into 
any  meaning  whatever,  or  to  be 
accepted  simply  because  you  can 
get  up  a  sham-belief  in  them  if  you 
try  very  hard,  you  are  equally 
approximating  to  the  same  principle 
that  th^  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
poetry  instead  of  history.  This 
view  once  boldly  accepted,  contro- 
versies may  disappear  as  simply 
inapplicaUe,  and  we  are  on  the  road 
to  ihe  eclectic  &ith,  combining  all 
that  is  lovely  in  the  creeds  of  all 
persuasions. 

And  yet,  attractive  as  the  vision 
may  be,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  or 
two  in  the  way  of  its  realisation. 
The  old  Puritan  leaven  is  working 
still  in  various  forms,  in  spite  of  the 
ridicule  of  artistic  minds  and  the 
contemptof  philosophers.  A  religion 
to  be  of  any  value  must  retain  a 


grasp  upon  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  the  mass  are  hopelessly 
vulgar  and  prosaic.  The  ordinary 
Briton  persists  in  thinking  that  the 
words  ^  I  believe '  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  sense  in  a  creed  or 
a  scientific  statement.  His  appetite 
wants  something  more  than  'theo- 
sophic  moonshine.'  He  expects 
that  messages  from  that  undis- 
co yered  country,  whence  no  traveller 
returns,  should  be  as  authentic  as 
those  which  Columbus  brought 
from  America.  He  wants  to  draw 
aside  the  mystery  by  which  our 
little  lives  are  bounded,  and  to  know 
whether  there  is,  in  fact,  a  beyond 
and  a  hereafter.  He  fancies  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  practical  importance  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  heaven 
where  he  will  be  eternally  rewarded, 
or  a  hell  where  he  will  be  eternally 
tortured.  He  does  not  see  that  it 
really  makes  no  diffisrence  whether 
those  places  have  an  objective 
existence  or  are  merely  the  projec- 
tions upon  the  external  world  of 
certain  inward  emotions.  He  is  so 
inquisitive  that  he  insists  upon 
knowing  whether  the  word  God  is 
to  be  applied  to  a  being  who  will 
interfere,  more  or  less,  with  his 
life,  or  is  merely  a  philosophical 
circumlocution  for  the  unvarying 
order  of  nature.  One  fiction  may 
do  as  well  as  another  in  poetry,  and 
may  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  as  the 
artist  pleases ;  bat  he  supposes  that 
his  readiness  to  pick  pockets  or  cut 
throats  will,  more  or  less,  depend 
upon  whether  he  believes  that  GK)d 
or  humanity  is  the  centre  of  the 
universe ;  that  priests  are  licensed 
manufacturers  of  myths,  or  am- 
bassadors revealing  supernatural 
secrets ;  that  the  approval  of  men  or 
the  prospect  of  fhturereward  is  to  be 
the  mainspring  of  his  conduct  here. 
He  imagines,  in  short,  that  though 
certain  commonplaces  are  common 
to  aU  systems  of  morality,  his  cha- 
racter and  the  general  tendency  of 
his  actions  will  be  profoundly 
influenced    by    the    view    of   his 
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position  on  e&rtli  placed  before 
him  by  his  instructors.  Protestants, 
and  Papists,  and  Positiviste,  all  con« 
demn  mnrder  and  praise  benevo- 
lence in  general  terms,  but  there  are, 
or  so  he  &ncies,  profound  differences 
in  the  tjpe  of  morality  which  re- 
sults from  absorbing  the  influences 
of  those  rival  systems.  Of  course, 
he  is  shortsighted  and  stupid.  The 
differences  of  doctrine  are  super- 
ficial, and  will  die  away  of  themselves. 
The  one  objectionable  thing  is  to 
believe  anything  very  strongly;  that 
is  bigoted,  and  makes  a  man  pain- 
fnlly  narrow-minded.  Look  at  all 
religions  from  the  serene  heights 
of  philosophy,  and  you  must  ad- 
mit that  all  are  beautiful  in  their 
way,  and  may  be  turned  to  account 
by  the  genuine  liberal  Dr.  Newman 
expounds  a  very  beautiful  and 
touching  creed,  so  does  Comte,  and 
possibly  even  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Let 
ns  agree  to  differ.  Those  who  find 
it  pleasant  to  their  imaginations  may 
dwell  upon  St.  Paul's  aspirations  for 
immortality,  and  others  may  prefer, 
in  the  woras  of  a  modem  poet. 

To  thank  with  brief  thankfigiying 

Whatever  G-ods  may  be, 
That  no  life  liyes  for  ever, 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never. 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Windfl  somewhere  safe  to  sea  I . 

There  are  times  at  which  one  con- 
ception is  most  appropriate,  and 
times  at  which  we  may  prefer  the 
other.  Why  go  on  struggling,  and 
arguing,  and  forcing  our  neighbours 
to  share  our  opinions?  It  is  as 
unphilosophical  as  to  insist  upon 
everybody  preferring  Gothic  or 
Greek  architecture,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  modem  ground  of  judicious 
eclecticism,  and  loving  all  styles  of 
art,  all  types  of  morality,  and  all 
systems  of  religion.  The  opposite 
line  of  conduct  is  worthy  only  of 
the  petty  tradesman  who  carries  cal- 
culations of  profit  and  loss  to  an 
inappropriate  sphere,  and  asks  for 
motives  as  tangible  as  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  when  he  ought  to 


be    content    with    lovely   poetical 
reasons. 

And  yet,  even  when  our  prosaic 
friends  are  thoroughly  suppressed, 
and  made  properly  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, we  are  not  quite  at  the  end 
of  the  question.     Let  us  give  up 
the  question  of  fact,  and  admit  that 
the  demand  for  truth  in  a  creed  is 
utterly  unreasonable,  so  &r  as  its 
influence    upon  our  Uves  is  con- 
cemed.      Still    there    remains   an 
CBsthetic  perplexity.     Can  even  an 
art — ^if  religion  is  to  be  definitelj 
an    art  —  be    noble    and    genuine 
when  entirely  divorced  from  reaHty  ? 
That  desired  separation  between  ^e 
two  lobes  of  the  brain  is  not  so  easily 
managed  aa  might  be  wished.    A 
sort  of  chemical  reaction  is  set  np 
in   spite  of  all   walls   of  division. 
You  cannot  combine  the  mythology 
which  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
one  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, with  the  scientific  knowledge 
characteristic  of  another.    Even  & 
poetical  imagination  requires  some 
stronger  sustenance  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  mere  arbitrary  fancies  or 
the  relics  of  exploded   traditions. 
The  gods  of  the  Pagan  pantheon  led 
a  kind  of  posthumous  existence  in 
poetry  lonff  after  they  had  died  ont 
of  the  living  faith  of  the  world; 
but  they  suffered  from  a  slow  but 
inevitable  decay,  which  made  them 
too  shadowy,  by  degrees,  even  for 
poetical  use.     Invocations  of  the 
Muse   became    very  uninteresting 
when  the  Muse  had.  become  whai^ 
according  to  some  philosoj^era^  ihe 
Christian  duty  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing— a  mere  philosophical  formula. 
The  highest  poetry  mnst    always 
express    emotions   excited  by  the 
deepest  convictions  of  the  time.    A 
modem   Dante,   if  such  a  person 
existed,  could  no  longer  compose  a 
Divine  Comedy,  when  placed  in  the 
chilling  medium  of  modem  scep- 
ticism. Descartes,  says  Pascal,  used 
to  do  without  Gbd,  but  was  obliged 
to  retain  Him  in  order  to  give  a 
fillip  to  start  the  machinery  of  the 
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muTerse.  A  God  of  this  kind — a 
mere  rot  fameant^  a  constitational 
king,  secored  from  oar  sight  by 
responsible  ministers  in  the  shape  of 
second  causes — ^will  hardly  stir  the 
vehement  passions  which  bnrstspon- 
taneonslj  into  verse.  The  psalms 
sang  in  his  honour  would  be  as 
languid  as  the  feelings  he  inspires. 
A  God  who  is  not  allowed  even  to 
make  a  fly  or  launch  a  thunderbolt 
will  be  worshipped  in  strains  widely 
different  from  those  which  cele- 
brated the  Ruler  who  clothed  the 
horse's  neck  with  thunder,  and 
whose  voice  shook  the  wilderness. 
The  prevalent  conceptions  of  the 
day  will  somehow  permeate  its 
poetry — ^if  it  has  any — ^in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  to  keep  them 
out.  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  were  not 
independent  phenomena,  brought  to- 
gether by  an  accidental  coincidence. 
They  were  rooted  in  the  same  soil, 
and  the  impulse,  though  it  led  to 
different  manifestations,  was  ulti- 
mately derived  from  the  same 
sonrces. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  commonplace ; 
but  we  have  a  device  in  modem 
times  for  evading  the  apparent  con- 
clusion. We  are,  it  is  said,  pre-emi- 
nently an  historical  age ;  our  special 
function  is  the  critical.  We  do  not 
produce  original  thought,  but  live 
upon  examining  and  dressing  up  the 
accumulated  inheritance  of  our  an- 
cestors. We  want  the  simplicity 
and  the  freshness  which  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  new  forms  of  art  or 
faith.  Indeed,  when  we  come  across 
regions  in  which  such  forms  still 
linger,  we  are  apt  to  spoil  them  by 
our  touch.  The  native  dress  of  India 
disappears  in  favour  of  Manchester 
prints,  and  perhaps  native  religions 
may  be  superseded  in  time  by 
equally  vulgar  forms  of  European 
superstition.  The  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  that  judicious  spirit  of  re- 
vivalism which  is  now  so  popular. 
We  must  learn  to  cherish  instead  of 
destroying.  Since  Scott  revealed 
to  OB  ibe  surprising  fact  that  medi- 


aeval knights  and  ladies  were  real 
human  beings,  instead  of  names  in 
a  book,  and  succeeded  in  impressing 
that  &K;t  upon  the  world  at  large, 
we  have  made  surprising  progress. 
We  have  been  reviving  all  manner 
of  things  once  supposed  to  be  hope^ 
lessly  dead.  We  have  succeeded  in 
building  churches  so  carefully  mo- 
delled after  the  old  patterns,  that 
William  of  Wykeham  might  rise 
fr^m  the  dead  and  fancy  that  his 
old  architects  were  at  work.  Nay, 
we  have  revived  the  men  them- 
selves. We  have  clergymen  who 
succeed  in  accomplishing  very  fairly 
the  surprising  feat  of  living  in  two 
centuries  at  once;  and  the  results 
are  held  to  be  infinitely  refreshing 
and  commendable.  We  have  been 
just  told,  for  example,  that  our  new 
courts  of  law  must  be  unimpeach- 
able, because  there  is  not  a  window 
or  a  tower  in  them  which  might 
not  have  been  built  just  as  well  six 
hundred  years  ago.  Foets  can  affect 
an  infantile  lisp,  and  tell  us  legends 
of  old  times  as  naturally  as  if  human 
beings  at  the  present  day  had  still  a 
lively  interest  in  them.  We  have  un- 
doubtedly obtained  some  very  pretty 
results,  and  have  a  beautiful  new 
set  of  toys,  which  we  may  persuade 
ourselves  are  almost  capable  of  living 
and  moving.  There  is  only  one  ob- 
jection to  our  complete  success.  The 
more  skilfully  we  imitate  obsolete 
modes  of  art  or  religion  the  more 
palpably  dead  they  become.  One  of 
our  modem  imitations  of  an  ancient 
church  resembles  its  original  as  mi- 
nutely as  the  Chinese  imitation  of 
a  steam-engine,  the  only  fault  of 
which  is  that  it  won't  work.  The 
old  building  was  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  men  working  fi'eely,  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  to  give 
expression  to  their  feelings :  tho 
new  building  is  the  work  of  men 
fettered  by  the  self-imposed  law  that 
they  will  use  the  forms  invented  in 
an  epoch  permeated  by  different 
creeds,  aspirations,  and  emotions. 
A  genuine  revival  could  only  be  pro- 
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dnced  by  reproducing  all  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  conditions  under 
whicli  the  old  art  arose ;  and  in  that 
case  it  would  have  a  spontaneous 
resurrection.  Till  then  we  shall 
only  see  what  we  see  now — spas- 
modic attempts  to  be  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque, with  infinite  antiquarian 
labour,  and  yet,  with  all  our  pro- 
ducts marked  by  that  feebleness  of 
constitution  chanicteristic  of  anyna- 
turalorartificialobjectforciblytrans- 
planted  to  an  unnatural  medium. 

In  art,  indeed,  there  is  room  for 
such  methods.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  poet  or  the  painter 
should  not  help  us  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  and  to  contem^ 
plate  with  pleasure  the  picturesque 
and  graceful  forms  from  which  all 
vitality  has  departed.  Speaking 
frankly,  indeed,  art  of  this  kin<^ 
whether  it  takes  the  shape  of  the 
careful  historical  romance  or  o^  the 
pictorial  representation,  is  apt  to  be 
rather  oppressive.  At  best,  it  is 
fitted  chiefly  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  emotions  to  which  it  ap- 
peals are  those  with  which  we  enter 
a  museum,  not  those  with  which 
we  enter  a  church.  But  at  any 
rate,  an  art  which  has  become  en- 
tirely parasitical  must  &11  into 
decay.  The  method  is  in  £Ebct  inap- 
plicable to  the  loftier  forms  amongst 
which,  one  would  suppose,  religion 
must  be  reckoned.  The  passionate 
and  deep  emotions,  to  which  the 
highest  art  is  owing,  must  burst 
forth  in  spontaneous  and  original 
expression.  A  great  orator  must  use 
the  language  of  his  day ;  he  cannot 
stop  to  pick  and  choose  his  words, 
and  see  that  he  has  in  every  case 
the  authority  of  Addison  or  John- 
son's Dictionary.  If  preaching  is 
bad  at  the  present  day,  it  is  because 
it  generally  resembles  an  egg-dance, 
where  the  performer  is  afraid  of  com- 
ing into  collision  at  every  step  with 
one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
growing  interest  in  past  ages,  and 
the  warm  appreciation  of  what  was 
good  in  them,  which  should  have  led 


us  to  investigate  the  principles  (m 
which  our  ancestors  acted,  has  too 
often  led  us  to  a  servile  mimicry  of 
their  results.  Admiring  the  impos- 
ing aspect  of  a  great  spiritual  power 
which  reposed  on  the  profoundegt 
convictions  of  mankind,  and  pro- 
vided harmonious  expression  for 
their  strongest  emotions,  it  is  atp 
tempted  to  revive  that  happy  state  of 
things  by  obeying  the  same  power 
when  it  is  opposed  to  all  our  deepest 
oonvictions^  and  when  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  use  its  forms  without  unnata- 
rally  cramping  our  understandings. 
What  was  once  spontaneous  tends 
to  become  a  masquerade,  where  the 
actors  are  nervous  and  constrained 
by  the  fear  of  acting  out  of  cha> 
racter.  It  is  characta*istic  that  the 
commonest  bit  of  advice  now  ad- 
ministered to  the  French  people  is 
not  that  they  should  cultivate  that 
virtue  of  veracity  of  which  their  late 
experience  should  have  taught  them 
the  importance ;  but  that  they 
BhoakL  ding  to  any  friigments  of 
belief  which  remain  amongst  them, 
as  though  dogma  acted  like  a  charm 
even  when  it  rested  not  upon  con- 
viction, but  upon  a  persuasion  of  its 
convenience. 

Much  contemporary  teaching  ap- 
pears, in  factk  to  be  the  product  of 
amiable  sentimentalism  and  intel- 
lectual indolence.  We  shrink  with 
effeminate  dislike  from  all  that 
is  severe  and  melancholy  in  the 
old  creeds.  Oar  ears  are  too  po- 
lite to  be  shocked  by  the  mention 
of  hell.  We  wrap  ourselves  in  a 
complacent  optimism,  and  the  onlj 
form  of  faith  which  seems  to  have 
no  chance  of  revival  is  that  which 
endeavoured  to  look  things  boldlj 
in  the  face,  and  refused  to  evade 
the  more  awful  consequences  of 
theology.  Beligion  is  to  be  an 
opiate  instead  of  a  stimulant.  Chris- 
tutnity  is  to  mean  nothing  but  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  its  his- 
torical basis  and  distinctive  dogmas 
are  to  be  withdrawn  as  mudi  as 
possible  from  view.    We  are  told  in 
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nbstaiiee,  that  if  joa  take  away 
from  Christiaiiity  all  the  pecnliari- 
ties  bj  which  it  is  distmgnished 
from  other  xeligions,  there  will  re- 
maiii  a  Teir  amiaUb  sjstem  of  mo- 
alily;  azid  Hajg  is  put  forward  in 
forwodj  good  faith  as  a  sofficient 
TttsoB  for  aooepting  it.  The  resi- 
dnnm  thus  left  is  explaiiied  to  be 
identical  with  the  very  estimable 
doctrbxe  dispersed  through  popular 
noveHsts  and  the  leaders  of  the 
DaUy  Telegraph.  It  will  do  very 
well  for  comfortable  middle-class 
people,  who  have  no  partioolar 
reason  to  be  discontented  with 
the  world,  and  are  not  i^t  to  per- 
plex themselves  with  specnlatiye 
difficulties.  The  learned  writer  who 
bas  converted  the  Gospels  into  ma- 
terials for  a  very  pretty  French 
romance  is  ffonerally  stigmatised  as 
an  infidel ;  Dut  his  method  is  sub- 
stantiaUy  that  of  most  popular 
preachers.  Let  us  all  be  very  ami- 
able, torn  away  our  eyes  from  the 
doubts  which  beset  thinkers,  and 
the  evils  which  drive  men  to  reve- 
lation, and  we  may  manage  to  get 
along  with  a  very  comfortable,  pic- 
turesque, and  old-established  belief. 
Sach,  we  may  &ncy,  was  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  many  of  the 
spectators  of  the  Ammergau  play. 
They  saw  no  irreverence  in  the  play, 
though,  perhaps,  they  might  have 
found  something  irreverent  in  the 
more  free-spoken  products  of  the 
robust  fruth  of  older  times. 

The  absence  of  profanity  is  in- 
deed less  a  proof  of  the  vitality  of 
the  performance  than  an  indication 
that  it  has  passed  into  the  academi- 
cal and  unreal  stage,  and  is  properly 
superintended  by  modem  professors 
of  aesthetics.  It  would  be  as  impos- 
sible now  to  introduce  any  ribaldry 
on  such  an  occasion  as  to  allow 
Cato  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  a 
full-bottomed  wig.  We  have  be- 
come extremely  exacting  as  to  the 
harmony  and  keeping,  and  terribly 
afraid  of  an  anachronism.  That  is 
jost  because  the  whole  affair  is  to 


us,  whatever  it  may  be  to  the  per- 
formers, a  mere  artistic  perform- 
ance, and  is  entirely  divorced  from 
any  reference  to  Hict,  A  modem 
religious  painting  is  very  certain 
not  to  offend  against  the  accepted 
canons  of  good  taste,  for  the  venr 
reason  that  it  appesJs  to  no  strong 
sentiments.  Costumes  have  become 
more  perfect,  and  the  proprieties  of 
time  and  place  are  more  carefully 
observed  in  proportion  as  the  old 
animating  influence  has  been  with- 
drawn. And  the  same  progress 
in  propriety  and  the  same  decay  in 
intensity  is  visible  in  our  other  re- 
ligious observances.  Nobody,  except 
some  vulgar  Dissenter,  dares  now  to 
make  a  joke  in  a  sermon  any  more 
than  he  cares  to  start  a  new  neresy. 
Those  are  symptoms  of  a  period  of 
superabundant  energy  and  vitality ; 
not  of  a  time  when  we  are  eminently 
respectable,  dull^  and  decorous. 
And  yet  we  have  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  regard- 
ing religions,  that  it  has  passedinto  a 
kind  of  axiom,  that  our  creeds  can- 
not be  beautifol  unless  they  are  in 
some  degree  frdse.  We  have  seen 
it  lately  asserted,  that  the  modem 
view  of  Christianity  is  that  it  is  the 
depositoiy  of  the  profoundest  truths 
although  the  history  is  an  entire 
delusion.  That  is  to  say,  in  plain 
language,,  that  you  must  tell  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lies  in  order  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  truth.  Pure  unmixed 
truth  is  too  dazzling  for  the  vulgar 
mind.  It  must  be  judiciously  adul- 
terated, combined  with  a  judicious 
alloy  of  my  thsand  legendary  legends, 
in  order  to  impress  the  popular 
imagination.  It  is  difficult  to  put 
into  words  a  more  complete  expres- 
sion  of  utter  scepticism;  and  we 
may  safely  assume  that  no  enduring 
superstructure  can  be  raised  upon  so 
unsafe  a  foundation.  One  may  in- 
deed manufacture  a  dilettante  reli- 
gion; something  which  to  profes- 
sors of  8Dsthetics  will  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty,  but 
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whicli  will  fail  really  to  toaoh  the  the  shortest  road  to  discovermg  Uie 

hearts  and  cvnsciences  of  mankind,  new  doctrinee  which  will  satisfy  at 

Even  its  own  adrocates  admit  that  once  onr  reason  andonrim^natjon. 

a  doctrine  of  this  kind  ia  intended  The  relactaace    to    part  corapaof 

as  a  mere  stop-gap;  it  is  intended  to  with  belie&  which  have  been  m 

patch  iip  a  diffici^ty,  and  to  make  a  valoable  in  their  day  is  in  ereiy 

secure  paving  aoroes  which  we  may  way  amiable  and  respectable ;  bn^ 

pass  to  revolntionaiy  conclnsione.  however  alow  we  may  be  to  acknow- 

Bnt  snrely  it  ia  better,  here  as  else-  ledge  the  tmth,  it  is  in  fact  tbe 

where,  to  look  onr  perplezitiea  in  worstcompliment  we  canpay  them, 

the  &ce ;    to  give  up    this  feeble  when  we  endeavonr  to  make  the 

attempt  at  vamping  np  old  dogmas  mere  empty  sltams  do  the  work  of 

to  look  as  good  as  new.     We  mast  realities,  and   try    to   play  at  be- 

be  content  to  abandon  mnch  that  is  lieving  when  we  can  no  longer  be- 

beaatifdl  and  that  once  was  excel-  lieve    in    earnest.      Certainly  the 

lent.     Bnt  the  more  we  really  be-  first  results  of  an  endeavonr  to  be 

lieve  that  religion  is  fonnded  apon  perfectly  sincere  may   be  the  de~ 

endnring  instincts  which  will  find  straotion  of  many  beantiiiil  fimciee 

an  expression  in  one  Ibrm  or  an.  with  which  we  cannot  part  withont 

other  the  less  anxions  we  shonld  be  a  pang ;  bnt  the  plnnge  most  be 

to  retain  the  old  formnlffl,  and  the  made,  and  the  sooner  it  is  made^ 

more  confident  that  by  saying  what  the  more  quickly  we  shall  arrive  st 

we  think,  in  the  plameet  possible  a  reaJIy  satisfactory  resnlt. 
language,  we  shall  oe  leally  taking  Ii.  S. 
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THE    BURGOMASTER'S    FAMILY; 
OR,  WEAL  AND  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WORLD.* 

BY  CHRISTINE  MULLER. 
TBAIVSLATED  FBOM  THE   DUTCH  BT  SIB  JOHN  SHAW  LEFEYBE. 


CHAPTER  L 
THE  JOUSNET  HOME. 

rwas  a  fine  day  in  Jane,  and 
the  eleven  o'clock  train  from 
Amsterdam,  heavily  laden  with  pas- 
sengers  and  Inggage,  only  waited 
for  the  last  whistle  to  start  from  the 
station. 

The  peculiar  bnstle  of  the  mo« 
ment  of  departure  prevailed  on  the 
platform.  Tracks  with  tranks  and 
packa^eiB  were  wheeled  in  all  haste 
out  of  the  luggage  office  to  the 
goods- vans;  relations  and  friends 
who  were  to  remain  behind  waved 
their  adieuz  to  the  travellers,  and 
here  and  there  a  last  shake  of  the 
hand  was  exchanged. 

'Earewell,  Miss  Emmy!  God 
bless  you !  Think  now  and  then  of 
old  Henry ! ' 

It  was  a  little  meagre  old  man 
who  pronounced  these  words,  as  he 
stood,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  at 
the  door  of  a  first-class  carriage.  A 
&ir-haired  young  lady  leant  out  of 
the  window  with  a  friendly  smile. 
She  did  not  answer  these  adieux,bat 
reached  out  her  hand  once  more  to 
the  old  man,  and,  indeed,  had  she 
spoken,  he  could  hardly  have  heard 
her,  for  the  whistle  screamed  and 
the  train  was  off. 

The  young  lady  sat  in  a  comer 
of  the  carriage  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window,  whilst  one  by  one  the  ob- 
jects JaTTiiliar  to  her  vanished  out  of 


her  sight.  The  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  but  yet  it  was  rather  a 
melancholy  sensation  incidental  to 
leave-taking  than  any  more  painful 
feeling  which  caused  them  to  flow ; 
for  Emmy  Welters  was  still  at  that 
happy  age  when  every  change  has 
its  charms,  and  the  ^ture  looks  rose- 
coloured  in  the  horizon.  Thus  her 
natural  good  spirits  soon  overcame 
any  momentary  regret. 

Emmy  Welters  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Where  was  she 
going  ?  She  was  going  to  her 
native  place  and  parental  home. 
As  to  both,  owing  to  a  long  absence, 
she  had  become  almost  a  stranger. 

For  in  her  twelfth  year  she  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
mother,  and  her  unmarried  aunt  at 
Amsterdam  had  taken  possession  of 
Emmy  with  the  ready  consent  of 
her  father,  who  felt  himself  little 
fitted  to  superintend  the  completion 
of  her  education. 

The  aunt  who  took  charge  of  her 
was  one  of  those  women  to  be  found 
in  most  families ;  a  woman  who  in 
ordinary  times  is  too  little  con- 
sidered, but  as  soon  as  sorrow, 
sickness,  or  death  enters  the  house, 
enters  it  also  as  a  guardian  angel. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  to  her  al- 
ways that  the  letter  is  written 
with  a  trembling  hand.  Be 
it  Aunt  Anna,  Sister  Wim,  or 
Cousin  Kate,  she  is  always  an  old 
maid,  and  for  this  reason  people 


'  The  origiiial  of  this  novel  is  the  first  and  as  yet  the  onlj  literary  Vork  of  a  Dntch 
lady  whose  nom  de  pimme  is  Christine  HiUler.  She  has  informed  me  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  physician  and  the  wife  of  a  manufacturer,  and  that  irom  this  class  of 
society  she  has  diawn  the  characters  in  her  novel.  It  was  first  published  in  1869,  and  a 
second  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1870.  It  has  been  very  favourably  noticed  in  the 
prindpal  Dntch  literary  periodicals.  I  have  been  induced  to  translate  it  by  the 
amusement  which  I  have  derived  from  the  variety  of  incidents  and  the  minute  delineations 
of  character  which  it  contains — delineations  which  are  drawn  with  the  same  fidelity 
that  we  find  in  a  carefully  executed  Dutch  painting.--  J.  S.  L. 
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feel  jnsiified  in  making  use  of  her. 
It  seemB  to  them  quite  natural  that 
she  should  leave  her  comfortable 
home  to  administer  the  household 
and  keep  the  seven  tronblesome 
children  in  order,  whilst  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  is  npstairs  with 
the  newlj-bom.  No.  8.  (She  is  un- 
married, and  therefore  cannot  be 
wanted  at  home.)  It  does  not  ap- 
pear unreasonable  that  in  another 
&mily  where  the  husband  lies  ill, 
she  should  watch  day  and  night  by 
his  bedside  (she  has  nothing  better 
to  do).  It  is  quite  en  r^le  that  she 
should  come  and  take  care  of  the 
husband  whose  wife  has  been  carried 
to  the  churchyard.  Yea,  indeed,  it 
is  even  thought  nothing  out  of  the 
way  if,  during  the  three  warm  sum* 
mer  months  she  acts  as  bonne  to 
the  children  while  husbaiid  and 
wife  are  making  a  tour  among  the 
mountains  in  Switaerland  (after  all 
it  is  more  sociable  for  her  than 
being  at  home  alone  with  her  cat 
and  canary  bird).  At  least  so 
people  think  and  so  they  answer ; 
and  thus  the  unmarried  women  are 
not  unfrequently  weighted  with  all 
the  burdens  of  all  the  &miliea 
of  their  relations  and  £iends,  and 
their  task  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
that  of  the  married  woman,  who  has 
only  the  cares  of  a  single  feunily 
to  call  her  own.  Of  all  these 
privileged  family  drudges  Emmy's 
aunt  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
privileged. 

She  was  the  eldest  of  eight  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  who  were  all 
married  except  herself;  and  as  she 
had  sufficient  fortune  to  make  her 
independent,  she  might  well  have 
enjoyed  much  of  life,  had  not  aU 
these  families  considered  her  indis- 
pensable in  deaths,  in  baptisms,  and 
in  sickness,  so  that  gradually  her 
own  home  was  only  recognised  as  a 
place  where  she  lodged  for  a  few 
weeks,  whenever,  by  a  happy  chance, 
none  of  her  brotherR  and  sisters  re- 
quired her  help. 

Amidst   all  the  many  burdens 


borne  for  the  sake  of  others.  Aunt 
Emmy  had  grown  old,  and  probably 
the  remainder  of  her  life  would 
have  been  spent  in  the  saiae  man- 
ner, had  not  an  unexpected  event 
provided  her  with  a  few  years  of 
rest. 

Her  youngest  sister,  who  had 
married  the  Burgomaster  of  Dil- 
burg,  Mr.  Welters,  died  after  a  long 
illness,  during  which  she  had  bem 
nursed  by  Aunt  Emmy  with  ja> 
exampled  care,  leaving  one  mm  of 
eighteen,  Otto,  and  a  daoghtar  of 
twelve,  Emmy.  Amongst  the  «rowd 
of  nephews  and  nieoea  in  wbose 
possession  she  lejoioed,  little  Eknmy 
was  Aunt  Iknmy'a  pet  child.  It 
seemed  to  the  old  aunt  that  she  bad 
attained  the  summit  of  happiness 
when  she  was  able  to  take  Emmy 
to  live  with  her,  when,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  her  loving  heart,  she 
could  dedicate  her  life  to  the  care 
and  education  of  her  fikvourite 
niece,  and  when  at  last  she  had  a 
duty  which  bound  her  to  her  ovm 
home,  and  she  would  no  long^  be 
the  conmion  property  of  her  rda- 
tives. 

And  Emmy  loved  her  good  old 
aunt  as  ft  mother ;  and  indeed  during 
the  last  two  years,  when  her  aunt 
was  weak  and  ill,  Emony  had  nursed 
her  with  the  hearty  affection  of  a 
daughter,  and  as  a  daughter  had 
wept  at  her  death-bed,  when,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Aunt  Emmy  had  gone  to 
her  rest. 

But  in  those  six  years  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  her 
father's  house.  Emmy  had  been 
two  years  with  her  aunt  when  the 
news  came  that  her  father  was 
about  to  marry  widow  De  Graaff. 

The  widow  had  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  Elizabeth 
de  Graaff^  the  youngest,  in  former 
times  had  becm  a  playfellow  of 
Emmy's,  and  was  only  a  year  or 
two  younger  than  her ;  the  son  had 
been  a  schoolfellow  of  Emmy's 
brother,  Otto,  with  whom  he  had 
then  lived  in.  obstinate  enmity,  as 
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Emmy  still  clearly  remembered.  Of 
the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  then 
quite  grown-ap,  she  had  only  a  famt 
reooU^Btion. 

Thns  they  had  all  become  brothers 
and  sisters,  at  least  in  name — ^Mina, 
William  and  Elizabeth  de  Gbaaff, 
and  Otto  Welters  and  his  sister 
Emmy.  Of  the  new  members  of 
the  &milyy  Emmy  had  since  seen 
nothing.  Her  &wer  came  twice  a 
year  to  Amsterdam  on  business,  and 
at  the  same  time  paid  a  visit  to  his 
sister-in-law  and  his  little  daughter ; 
and  her  brother  Otto,  who  had 
studied  at  Leyden,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  an  advocate,  gave  up  a 
few  days  of  each  vacation  as  an 
offering  to  his  little  sister,  for  the 
quiet  home  of  the  old  aunt  had  very 
little  further  attraction  for  him. 

Every  year  Enmiy  sent  on  New 
Year's  Day  her  ffood  wishes  to  her 
step-mother,  which  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  piece  of  needlework  as  a 
present ;  and  eveiy  year  her  letter 
was  courteously  answered  by  Mrs. 
Welters,  with  the  addition  of  the 
greetings  of  Mina  and  William,  and 
a  short  note  from  the  little  Elizabeth 
in  school-girl  handwriting. 

Vaar  yean  previous  to  Emmy's 
actual  letom,  a  plan  had  been 
formed  that  Emmy  should  bring 
her  visit  to  her  aunt  to  an  end;  but, 
from  various  causes,  nothing  came 
of  this  plan  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  in  the  last  two  the  illness 
and  helplessness  of  her  aunt  made 
Emmy's  going  from  home  impos- 
sible. She  called  it  going  from 
home,  for  in  Emmy's  thoughts  the 
house  of  her  aunt  was  the  home  to 
which  she  was  attached  by  the 
strong  bonds  of  gratitude  and  love. 
Latterly,  when  her  aunt  was  bedrid- 
den, she  had  frequently,  in  the  l<mg, 
silent,  solitary  evenings,  thought, 
in  spite  of  herself,  with  longing  in- 
terest of  her  parental  home.  She 
endeavoured  to  picture  to  herself 
home-life  in  the  midst  of  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters — a  life  which  she 
embellished  in  her  mind  with  all 


the  glow  of  youth  and  imagination, 
and  where  the  shadow-side  found  no 
place.  She  was  not  the  less  grieved, 
however,  when  her  aunt  died ;  but 
when  her  first  tears  were  dried,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  hopefully  to 
her  real  home,  her  father's  house, 
where  was  her  natural  position. 
Enmiy  thought  over  all  these  things 
whilst  she  was  sitting  in  the  corner 
of  the  railway  carriage.  It  was  an 
old  servant  of  her  aunt  who  had 
brought  her  to  the  train,  and  had 
uttered  the  heartfelt  adieu  which  we 
have  heard  him  speak. 

'Is  mademoiselle  also  going  to 
AmheimP' 

With  these  words,  Emmy  was 
disturbed  in  her  meditations  by  a 
stout  lady  who  sat  opposite  her,  and 
who,  for  fear  of  not  having  time 
enough  at  Amheim  to  get  all  her 
things  together,  kept  tightly  grasped 
in  her  hands  her  umbrella,  parasol, 
and  travelling-bag. 

'  Are  you  quite  certain  that  this 
is  the  train  to  AmheimP'  she  sud- 
denly added,  with  an  expression  in 
her  countenance  of  much  anxiety. 
Emmy  tranquillised  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  a  sndle  frtmi  a 
young  man  who  was  looking  at  her 
with  perseverance.  The  English- 
man, also,  in  the  other  comer,  with 
red  whiskers  and  the  inevitable 
Murray,  let  his  book  fiJl,  and  stuck 
his  eyeglass  in  the  comer  of  his 
lefb  eye,  to  look  at  her  at  his  ease, 
when  she  should  turn  towards  him. 

And  true  enough  Enmiy  Welters 
was  well  worth  looking  at,  as  she 
sat  there  in  her  simple  but  tasteful 
dress.  A  beauty  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  she  was  not.  She  had 
clear  blue  eyes  and  pretty  fair 
hair,  which,  cropped  short,  waved 
in  natural  curls  all  over  her  head, 
on  which  her  little  round  black  hat 
sat  most  becomingly. 

The  dark  mourning  dress  which 
she  wore  set  off  still  more  the  deli- 
cate whiteness  of  her  complexien, 
and  gave  her  so  attractive  an  ap- 
pearance that  one  forgot  to  remark 
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that  her  montli  was  large,  and  that 
her  nose,  which  was  intended  to 
be  Grecian,  had  not  qnite  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  ont  its  plan. 
But  the  dimple  in  her  cheek  and  the 
bloom  of  youth  which  was  spread 
over  her  countenance,  compensated 
for  the  irregularity  of  her  features. 
Yes,  if  a  good  exterior  is  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  world,  Emmy 
Welters  entered  it  well  recommend- 
ed. But  the  world  she  was  about 
to  enter  was  not  a  great  one — the 
world  of  the  provincial  town  of 
Dilburg,  of  which  her  father  was 
burgomaster;  a  little  town — like 
most  little  towns — where  all  human 
passions  are  contained  in  a  small 
compass ;  where  the  young  doctor 
is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  old 
doctor;  where  the  orthodox  preacher 
does  not  think  his  more  modem 
fellow-clergyman  worthy  of  a  bow ; 
a  little  town  where  an  engagement, 
a  marriage,  or  a  death  is  an  inte- 
resting event  which  keeps  all  minds 
for  whole  days  in  a  state  of  conjec- 
ture ;  where  any  accident  is  treated 
as  an  animated  subject  of  conversa- 
tion ;  a  little  town  where  much  good 
is  done  to  the  poor  and  sufierine, 
but  where  a  great  deal  of  evil  is 
spoken,  and  where  every  inhabitant 
is  inspired  with  the  conviction  that 
one  might  look  through  the  world 
in  vain  for  a  more  perfect  town  than 
the  said  little  town  of  Dilburg. 

At  Amheim,  Emmy  helped' the 
stout  lady  and  her  possessions  out 
of  the  tra^  not  sorry  to  be  quit  of 
one  who  seemed  to  carry  with  her 
the  conviction  that  she  should  be 
somehow  or  other  lost  between  Am- 
sterdam and  Arnheim;  that  the 
train,  instead  of  pursuing  its  way 
straight  to  Amheim,  as  was  its  duty, 
would  allow  itself  to  make  a  little 
excursion  to  Rotterdam  or  else- 
where; or  that  the  station  of  her 
destination  would,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  escape  her  observation.  At 
e&ch  stoppage  she  put  her  head  out 
to  ask  this  or  that  person  within 
reach  of  her  voice  whether  this  was 


Amheim,  or  whether  the  train  was 
really  going  to  Amheim,  at  which 
town  she  at  last  arrived  safely,  not 
a  little  fatigued  and  heated  by  the 
anxiety  she  had  endured. 

Here,  too,  both  the  gentlemen  left 
the  carriage,  so  that  Emmy  was  alone 
andcouldindulge  in  her  own  thoughts 
undisturbed  during  the  rest  of  her 
journey  to  Dilburg.    The  nearer  she 
came,  the  more  cheerfully  her  heart 
beat.     In  vain,  however,  she  looked 
out  for  any  place  which  she  had 
known  in  the  days  of  her  childhood. 
Where  the  canal-boat  and  diligence 
had  held  their  undisturbed  sway,  the 
railway  train,  with  its  seven-leagued 
boots,    now    rushed    through   the 
country.     Here  an  estate  had  been 
cut  in  two  by  the  railway  ;  here  it 
had  destroyed  half  a  wood ;  here  it 
had  swallowed  up  an  old  castle ;  here 
it  had  separated  a  meadow  or  corn- 
field from  the  &rm — sacrifices  all 
made  more  or  less  wiUingly  to  swift 
locomotion.  Emmy  brought  all  these 
changes  to  the  test  of  her  memorj, 
but  the  town  of  her  destination  was 
in  sight  when  she  fi^ncied  it  was 
still  distant  by  half  an  hour.    The 
train  had  hardly  stopped  when  she 
stepped  lightly  out  of  the  carriage 
and  gave  a  searching  look  round. 
Upon  the  platform  there  were  very 
few  persons,  and  hardly  a  single 
passenger  got  out  of  the  train  except 
nerself,  so  that  Otto  Welters  had 
very  little  difficulty  in  finding  his 
sister. 

And  Emmy  had  immediately 
caught  sight  of  him,  for  Otto  was 
one  of  those  men  whom  you  could 
recognise  out  of  a  thousand.  He 
was  more  than  ordinarily  tall,  and 
the  spareness  of  his  figure  made 
his  height  more  striking.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  long  thin  neck,  on 
which  rested  a  small,  almost  too 
small,  head.  He  had  light  brown 
curly  hair  and  the  same  blue  eyes 
as  his  sister  Enmiy,  but  his  were 
shaded  by  spectacles,  which  still 
further  increased  the  peculiarity  of 
his  exterior ;  and  yet  that  exterior 
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waa  nndoabtedly  agreeable.  One 
felt  attracted  to  him  hj  a  certain 
goodness  and  kindliness  expressed 
in  his  conntenance.  His  fine-cat 
month  was  enclosed  in  a  dark  beard, 
which  covered  all  the  lower  part 
of  his  &ce  and  gave  him  a  manliness 
which  he  otherwise  wonld  have 
wanted,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  his 
features  and  the  smallness  of  his  head. 

'  Welcome,  dear  Emmy,'  he  said 
heartily,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her 
on  both  cheeks. 

*  It  is  very  good  of  yon,  Otto,  to 
come  and  fetch  me.  I  was  afraid 
yon  would  be  unable  to  find  time ; 
for,  if  I  may  believe  the  newspapers, 
a  new  shining  star  has  risen  in  the 
advocate  firmament  of  Dilbnrg.' 

'You're  as  saucy  as  ever,'  said 
Otto,  laughing.  'Well,  really 
Emmy,  how  tall  yon  have  grown ! ' 

'  I  forbid  such  remarks ;  they  are 
insulting  to  my  eighteen  years  of 
age,'  Enuny  answered,  handing  him 
the  tickets  for  her  trunks. 

Whilst  Otto  went  to  the  luggage- 
office,  Emmy  sat  down  on  a  bench 
outside  the  waiting-room  with  a 
heurt  overflowing  with  happiness. 
All  her  life  she  had  so  loved  that 
brother.  Six  years  older  than  herself. 
Otto  had  a  protective  tenderness  for 
his  httle  sister — 'the  child,'  as  he 
called  her,  and  whom  his  mother 
had  confided  to  him  on  her  death- 
bed. '  If  only  all  her  belongings  felt 
a  part  of  the  pleasure  at  her  coming 
home  which  Otto's  glistening  eyes 
expressed  ! '  thought  Emmy. 

'Now,  child,  your  luggage  is  all 
right,'  said  Otto,  cutting  short  her 
meditations,  'and  I  have  already 
secured  a  cab.' 

'  Is  it  really  necessary  to  g^  in  a 
cab?' 

'Necessary;  why,  what  do  you 
mean?' 

'Why,  if  it  is  not  too  much 
against  Dilbnrg  etiquette,  I  had 
rather,  for  my  own  pleasure,  walk 
home  with  you,  and  talk  to  you  about 
a  hundred  things  which  I  have  in 
my  mind.' 


'By  all  means,'  answered  Otto; 
and  putting  Emmy's  hand  under 
his  arm,  they  set  off  on  their  walk 
without  further  delay. 

'And  what  have  yon  in  your 
mind  to  say,  my  little  Emmy  ? ' 

Emmy  was  silent  for  a  moment 
at  the  question ;  then  she  said,  with 
some  hesitation,  '  I  am  so  happy  to 
come  home.  Otto ;  but  are  Uiey 
happy  at  home  that  I  am  coming  ? ' 
'  Are  yon  always  going  to  ask  me 
such  awkward  questions,  child  ?  ' 
What  can  I  say  ?  I  know  three 
of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they 
are  glad — ^papa,  Elizabeth,  and  I. 
The  others  of  the  family  are  not 
of  a  demonstrative  nature.' 

'  What  sort  of  person  is  mamma, 
Otto?' 

'  What  sort  of  man  is  the  Em- 
peror of  China  ?  Do  you  think  that 
I  can  paint  yon  a  portoiit  of  her  on 
the  spot  as  large  as  life.  No, 
Emmy,'  he  continued,  more  gravely, 
'  do  not  ask  me  for  a  description  of 
our  new  family  ;  it  is  much  better 
that  yon  should  see  them  with  your 
own  eyes.  Commence  with  the  in- 
tention of  loving  them  and  doing 
your  duty  by  them,  and  time  will 
show  you  further.' 

'Perhaps  you  are  right,  Otto. 
But  tell  me  one  thing— 4o  you  love 
our  new  mother  ? ' 

Otto  paused  a  moment  before  he 
answered ;  then  he  said  in  a  dedi- 
sive  tone,  '  No,  Emmy ;  love  her  I 
do  not.  Yet  there  has  never  been 
a  disagreeable  word  exchanged 
between  us.  I  determined  from  the 
very  beginning  that  I  would  do  all 
in  my  power  not  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  family;  and  as  I  do  not 
live  at  home,  yon  know,  it  has 
not  been  difficult.  I  need  not  be 
more  at  my  father's  house  than  I 
like,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  in  the  family  circle ;  and  often 
when  I  come  there  of  an  evening, 
and  find  the  family  sitting  sociably 
round  the  tea-table,  then  I  think  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  parlour  after 
our  dear  mother's  death,  and  I  feel 
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grateful  to  my  Btepmother  who  re- 
Yived  our  domestic  life,  and  bronght 
back  my  &ther  from  a  life  at  tbe 
club.' 

'  And  William  de  Graaff  ?— as  a 
boy  yon  conld  not  endure  him.' 

*  I  still  do  not  like  him,  and  he 
likes  me  as  little  ;  but  we  bear  with 
each  other  since  we  have  become 
brothers,  without  troubling  our- 
selves much  about  each  other. 
Now  ask  me  about  Mary  van  Stein, 
•  Emmy/ 

'Is  it  true,  Otto?'  said  Emmy, 
turning  towards  him  and  looking 
at  him.  *I  am  so  glad,  for  your 
sake.     Is  it  really  all  settled  ? ' 

'  Who  has  been  telling  tales  out 
of  school?'  said  Otto,  laughing. 
'  It  is  not  yet  all  settled,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  definite  consent  of  uncle 
Van  Stein,  who  will  not  at  present 
hear  of  an  engagement.  But  Mary 
and  I  are  quite  at  one  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  pass  most  evenings  with 
her.  You  must  learn  to  know  our 
cousin,  Emmy,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  love  her.  She  is  so  dear  and 
good,  and  her  patience  with  that 
old  hypochondriac  is  truly  wonder- 
ful, for  uncle  Van  Stein  still  goes 
about  as  formerly,  with  his  h^th 
under  his  arm.  There  is  little  or 
no  change  in  her.' 

'  So,  &en,  I  have  one  more  sister 
to  become  acquainted  vdth.  I  wish 
you  happiness  with  all  my  hearty 
dear  Otto ! ' 

Brother  and  sister  walked  on  in 
silence  for  a  little  time.  Although 
they  went  slowly  towards  the  town, 
Enuny  had  hardly  time  enough  to 
observe,  right  and  left,  all  the  well- 
kno¥m  objects  which  came  into  the 
foreground  of  her  memory.  Here 
a  house,  there  a  tree,  a  bridge,  a 
bank— she  greeted  all  with  liveli- 
ness, and  no  more  regular  conver- 
sation took  place. 

All  the  persons  they  met  saluted 
the  advocate  Welters,  or  were 
sainted  by  him,  as  is  the  habit  in  a 
small  tovm;  but  with  some  spe- 
cial   exceptions,    in   which    Otto 


helped  her  memory  with  long  for- 
gotten names,  they  were  all  strangers 
to  Emmy.  When  they  reached  the 
market-place  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  on  their  way  to  the  street  where 
her  father's  house  was  situated,  they 
met  a  young  man  in  a  light  gray 
summer  dress,  who  was  coming  out 
of  the  street  somewhat  hurriedly, 
and  almost  ran  against  them  at  the 
comer.  He  quickly  stepped  oat  of 
the  way,  but  Otto  and  Emmy  also 
made  way  for  him  in  the  same 
direction,  and  now  they  again  stood 
before  each  other.  Otto  burst  oat 
lauding,  and  said — 

'Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Bruno— 
don't  run  over  old  firiends.' 

The  young  man  cast  a  rapid  glance 
at  Emmy,  and  a  deep  blush  diffuded 
itself  over  his  &ce.  He  hastily 
took  off  his  straw  hat,  and  muttered 
a  few  unintelligible  words. 

His  evident  concision  was  shared 
by  Enmiy,  and  she  blushed  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
said — 

'  I  thought  you  were  in  the  East 
Indies,  Bruno.' 

Bruno  slowly  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  but  he  did  not  look  at 
Emmy  when  he  said — 

'  I  have  already  been  back  some 
weeks.  My  ship  came  home  un- 
expectedly before  my  time  was 
out.'  He  now  stood  aside  to  let 
Otto  and  Emmy  pass,  and  turning 
back  he  walked  on  with  them  by 
Emmy's  side  without  either  of  them 
saying  a  word. 

In  fact  the  rest  of  the  walk  was 
only  along  the  fronts  of  some 
twenty  houses. 

'Remember  me  to  your  &ther 
and  mother,  Bruno,  until  I  can  pay 
them  a  visit,'  said  Emmy  at  last, 
when  Bruno  had  again  raised  his 
hat  to  take  leave  of  them,  and 
Otto,  going  up  the  flight  of  steps  to 
a  large  house,  exclaimed,  in  a  hearty 
manner, '  Welcome  home,  dear  little 
sister!' 

The  residence  of  Burgomaster 
Welters  was  an  old-&8hioneid  house, 
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built  of  gray  sione.  It  had  only 
two  storeys.  Of  these  the  upper 
had  the  small  casement  windows 
with  which  our  ancestors  were  con- 
tent, whilst  the  lower  storey  was 
altered  according  to  the  great  win- 
dow-glass mania  with  which  just 
at  that  time  Dilbnrg  was  possessed. 
These  great  panes  were,  however, 
80  Httle  in  accordance  with  the  old- 
fashioned  whole  that  it  made  one 
think  of  a  man  in  new-fieushioned 
clothes  who  was  fidthfol  to  his 
periwig  and  pigtail  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Even  before  Otto  rang  the 
door  opened,  and  Emmy  had  barely 
entered  the  marble  passage  when  a 
young  girl  darted  out  from  behind 
the  firont  door,  threw  her  arms  round 
Emmy's  neck  and  kissed  her,  calling 
out,  in  a  meny  voice,  '  Here's  a  kiss 
of  welcome  from  Elizabeth.' 

Emmy  was  somewhat  confused 
by  this  unexpected  meeting,  but 
it  lessened  that  anxious  and  formal 
feeling  with  which  she  had  stood 
on  the  well-known  threshold. 

She  looked  with  a  friendly  smile 
at  the  fresh  face  of  Elizabeth,  who 
now  went  before  her  along  the  pas- 
sage, jumping  rather  than  runmng, 
clearly  not  under  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  her  age  of  sixteen. 

*  But,  Otto,  where  have  you  been 
dawdling?  I  have  been  listening 
for  the  carriage  this  half-hour,  and 
here  you  come  at  last,  taking  it  all 
so  quietly.  But  Otto  is  a  brother 
with  whom  one  loses  one's  patience, 
Emmy.' 

Otto  laughed  in  answer  to  Eliza- 
beth's banter,  whilst  he  opened  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  took 
Emmy's  hand  under  his  arm,  and 
entered  with  her. 

It  was  a  large  room,  with  glass 
doors  opening  into  a  garden.  Near 
one  of  these  open  doors  stood  a 
80&,  with  a  small  table  placed  be- 
fore it,  at  which  Mrs.  Welters  and 
her  eldest  daughter  were  sitting. 
Mrs.  Welters  was  a  large  fat  woman, 
who,  if  ever  she  had  been  pretty, 
retained  little  trace  of  it.    A  large 


nose,  and  small  piercing  eyes ;  about 
the  mouth  an  expression  of  de- 
liberateness,  and  on  her  whole  ap- 
pearance a  stamp  of  self-satisfaction, 
which  made  the  first  impression  of 
her  not  agreeable. 

She  came  forward  two  steps, 
whilst  Otto,  going  up  to  her  with 
Emmy,  said,  not  without  some  emo^ 
tion,  '  Here  is  our  Emmy,  mamma.' 

Emmy  had  frequently  imagined 
this  meeting.  In  her  thoughts  she 
had  thrown  her  arms  round  her 
stepmother's  neck,  and,  with  a 
hearty  kiss,  had  asked  her  for  a 
mother's  love,  of  which  she  felt  so 
greatly  the  want. 

But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
actual  event  was  in  no  respect  like 
the  conception  of  it. 

Herself  of  moderate  height, 
Emmy  looked  up  at  the  tall  lady 
who  impressed  a  cold  kiss  on  her 
forehead,  and  the  words  which  she 
had  wished  to  say  died  on  her  lips, 
whilst,  much  as  she  tried,  she  could 
not  keep  back  her  tears. 

'This  is  your  sister  Mina, 
Emmy,'  said  Mrs.  Welters,  turning 
to  her  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
standing  by  the  table  with  her 
work  in  her  hand,  and  now  received 
in  silence  Enmiy's  kiss. 

Elizabeth  helped  Emmy  to  take 
off  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  Mrs. 
Welters  made  room  for  her  on  the 
S0&,  whilst  the  rest  sat  down  round 
the  table. 

In  meetings  of  this  kind,  even 
when  between  old  and  loved  friends 
who  meet  with  all  possible  joy, 
there  is  still  something  forced.  The 
heart  is  full ;  each  has  a  thousand 
and  more  things  to  ask  and  to  say, 
and  yet  on  both  sides  a  certain 
timidity  is  felt  which  makes  the 
conversation  turn  at  first  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  journey  and 
the  weather.  In  Emmy's  peculiar 
position  with  respect  to  her  new 
family  this  impression  was  still 
stronger.  Mrs.  Welters  alone  was 
entirely  at  her  ease,  and  kept  the 
conversation  going  with  the  greatest 
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calmness.  She  enquired  of  Emmj 
in  the  politest  manner  as  to  her 
health  and  her  journey;  spoke  of 
the  death  of  the  old  aunt,  the  warm 
weather,  and  the  charming  summer. 
Bat  Emmy  gave  short  and  com- 
monplace answers. 

Her  heart  was  so  fall.  She  saw, 
as  in  a  dream,  the  same  room,  in 
which  the  sofa  stood  in  the  same 
place,  and  her  own  mother  was 
lying  down  weak  and  ill.  She 
remembered  a  fine  day  like  this, 
when  the  san  shone  as  gaily  on  the 
flowers  as  now ;  when,  jast  as  now, 
the  sammer  air  came  in  through 
the  open  doors,  with  the  same 
odours  which  now  filled  the  room  ; 
when  Otto  and  she  knelt  by  the 
sofa,  and  the  last  words  of  their  dy- 
ing mother  were  addressed  to  them. 

These  recollections  overwhelmed 
her  so  that  she  could  hardly  listen, 
to  her  stepmother,  and  could  not 
half  understand  what  was  said  to 
her ;  but  all  at  once  she  heard  Mrs. 
Welters  utter  these  words,  *  There 
is  your  father,  Emmy,'  and  when 
she  looked  up  she  saw  him  coming 
into  the  room.  She  ran  heartily  to 
meet  her  father,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  whispered, 
'  Papa,  dear  papa ! '  while  she  burst 
into  tears. 

CHAPTER  IL 

FIRST  TMPBESSIONS. 

A  FEW  hours  later  the  family  were 
at  dinner.  The  ice  of  first  ac- 
quaintance was  broken.  Emmy 
sat  between  her  brother  Otto  and 
William  de  Graaff,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  her  by  her  father,  before 
dinner,  with  the  words :  '  Here  is 
still  another  brother,  Emmy.' 

Enmiy  looked  up  surprised  as  she 
greeted  William  de  Graaff,  for,  in 
the  confosion  of  making  so  many 
new  acquaintances,  she  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  son  of  her  step- 
mother, who  was  not  present  in 
the  fiebmily  circle  when  she  arrived. 
On  her  first  look  at  him,  however, 


she  immediately  turned  her  eyes 
away;  and  certainly  William  de 
Graaff  was  not  attractive  at  first 
sight.  Tall  and  £a.t  in  figure,  like 
his  mother,  he  had  sharp  features 
and  thin  lips,  which  he  kept 
fast  closed  when  he  was  not 
actually  speaking.  His  light  red- 
dish hair  was  straight,  and  his 
pale,  almost  gray,  eyes  had  some- 
thing dreamy  in  their  expression. 
Now  and  then  he  half  closed  them, 
and  there  seemed  a  strange,  ahnost 
green  light  in  them,  changing  the 
whole  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  giving  it  a  look  of  slyness  which 
had  a  repulsive  effect  on  those  who 
saw  him. 

William  de  Graaff  was  five-and- 
twenty.  His  father,  who  had  been 
Director  of  the  Post  Office  at  Dfl- 
burg,  had  brought  him  up  to  the 
same  employment;  and  the  ap- 
pointment which  his  father  had 
formerly  held  having  become  vacant 
about  a  year  before,  fell  to  his  lot. 
Like  Otto  Welters,  he  did  not  lire 
at  home ;  but  they  were  both  much 
there,  and  regularly  appeared  at  the 
fJBonily  dinner-table. 

In  contrast  with  Otto,  William 
had  few  friends ;  and  alUiough  in 
Dilburg  no  one  could  say  any- 
thing against  him,  he  was  not  liked 
nor  sought  afler ;  and  yet  he  was 
polite  and  obliging  to  everyone,  and 
did  not  put  a  straw  in  anybody's 
way. 

Was  it  because  he  was  ugly? 
No,  that  could  not  be  the  reason, 
for  it  was  just  the  same  at  school, 
where  good  looks  are  not  the 
touchstone  of  popularity.  There 
indeed  opinions  were  more  openly 
expressed,  for  if  any  of  the  boys  had 
done  anything  wrong  secretly,  the 
master  always  knew  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
and  the  whole  school  declared  that 
William  de  Graaff  was  the  informer 
— although  no  proof  of  this  ever 
came  to  light.  Thus,  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  leave  school, 
he  was  without  any  friends,  and 
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since  hw  retam  to   Dilbnrg^  he 
had  made  no  new  ones. 

He  was  siJent  and  reserved  in 
manner.  Most  of  his  evenings^ 
after  the  post  office  was  sfant  np, 
he  spent  at  home;  hnt  he  generally 
had  a  book  before  him  and  seldom 
took  part  in  the  conversation. 
Sach  was  the  person  who  was 
ktrodnced  to  Emmj  as  still  an*' 
other  brother. 

He  was  extremely  polite  to 
Emmj;  and  she  soon  felt  very 
much  at  her  ease  and  took  a  lively 
part  in  the  general  conversation, 
the  subject  of  which  was  chiefly 
the  events  and  recollections  of  eaiv 
lier  days. 

I  feel  somewhat  to  blame,  in 
having  passed  over  the  master  of 
ihe  boose  in  my  description  of  the 
members  of  the  family ;  but  my 
excuse  must  be  a  wish  to  portray 
him  sitting  at  his  dinner-table  in 
the  happiest  hour  of  his  whole  day,  > 
and  I  shall  not  have  done  him 
injustice  if  I, present  him  to  you  at 
tJus  advantageous  moment. 

As  to  his  exterior,  I  can  say  but 
little,  except  that  he  was  &t — fear- 
fully fat.  His  body  was  fat,  his 
broad  cheeks  were  fat,  and  fat  were 
his  small  vrhite  hands,  which  he 
folded  complacently  over  his  fat 
stomach. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  men  have  a 
definite  character,  and  a  narrator  is 
required  to  reflect  that  character  in 
all  its  peculiarities;  but  I  must 
honestly  confess  that  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  as  to  the  character  of 
Burgomaster  Welters. 

Properly  speaking,  the  man's 
qualities  were  entirely  of  a  nega- 
tive kind.  He  had  not  a  bad  heart ; 
he  was  not  stupid;  he  had  not  a 
bad  temper.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  bad  husband  or  father,  still  less  a 
careless  or  incapable  Burgomaster 
of  Dilbnrg,  which  town  had  entrust- 
ed its  interests  to  him  for  more  than 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  had  felt 
perfectly  contented  with  his  ad^ 
ministration.;  but  that  the  reverse 
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of  each  of  the  above  qualities -watt 
applicable  to  him  in  a  positive  sense 
I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  stale* 
'  His  rule  of  life  was,  to  let '  God's 
water  flow  over  GxkL's  field' — to 
take  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told, '  to  howl 
with  the  wolves  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness.'  Since  he 
had  married  his  present  wife,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  since  she  had 
married  him,  he  had  given  up  into 
her  hands  the  whole  domestic .  ad- 
ministration, and  it  probably  went 
on  no  worse  for  that.  But  besidesthe 
negative  qualities  of  Burgomaster 
Welters,  above  mentioned,  I  have' 
reserved  for  the  last,  one  that  was. 
positive,  because  it  was  the  key  ta 
his  whole  character. 

He  had  one  idol  which  he  wor* 
shipped  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
heart  and  soul,  and  on  whose  altar 
he  would,  in  case  of  necessity,  have 
sacrificed  everything  belonging  to 
him.  That  idol  was  his  belly. 
What  a  good  dinner  was  to  Burgo- 
master Welters  no  words  can  tell ; 
it  was  the  realisation  of  all  his 
dreams  and  wishes. 

The  content  of  soul  and  the  feel- 
ing of  philanthropy  which  his  eyes 
expressed  after  such  a  dinner  must 
have  been  seen  in  order  to  be  intel- 
ligibly described.  How  his  heart: 
overflowed  with  gratitude -to  those 
who  provided  him  with  the  good' 
things,  he  alone  could  know. 

Yes,  the  evil  world  declared  (but 
what  will  not  men  say  to  each  other 
in  a  little  town  like  Dilburg?)  that 
the  firat  idea  he  had  of  marrying 
widow  De  Graaff  was  suggested  to ' 
him  by  a  certain  kind  of  pie,  of 
which  she  obstinately  kept  the 
secret  to  herself,  and  of  wlach,  by 
his  marriage,  he  became  natunJly 
the  owner. 

However  this  may  be,  so  much 
is  certain,  that,  owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  idol,  the  Burgomaster's 
train  of  thought  took  a  peculiar 
turn.  The  idea  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  came  befiare  his  mind  in  the. 
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Ibmi  of  a  ehristening  diniier — a 
marriage  in  the  form  of  a  c^ 
J0uner, 

If  Gtermany  was  mentioiied,  he 
thought  of  Bayarian  beer.  France 
reminded  him  of  YeuTe  Cliqnot,  and 
Straabonrg  of  p&t£  de  foie  gras. 
If  anyone  spoke  of  the  glorions 
summer,  he  thought  of  early  vege- 
tables  and  fruit;  in  a  word,  hfe 
presented  to  Burgomaster  Welters 
an  ever  fresh  and  changing  pic» 
ture,  which  anyone  with  a  smiJler 
stomach  and  a  gpreater  heart  could 
hardly  have  imagioed. 

With  his  wife,  Mr.  Welters  lived 
in  the  most  beautiful  harmony. 
She  decided ;  he  confirmed,  or  at 
least  did  so  in  appearance,  for  Mrs, 
Welters  was  clever  enough  carefully 
to  keep  up  that  appearance,  and  this 
too  when  the  reality  was  not  always 
present.  ^Welters  and  I  think 
this  or  that  right,'  was  a  form  of 
speech  which  she  had  made  her 
own. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  Mrs. 
Welters  had  a  good,  clear  under- 
standing.  A  strength  of  will,  such 
as  is  not  often  found  in  a  woman, 
made  everyone  in  the  family  sub- 
ject to  her,  and  thus  enabled  her  to 
accomplish  her  will  without  oppo- 
sition. What  she  had  once  under- 
taken she  carried  out  irrevocably. 

On  a  certain  day,  she  formed  the 
intention  of  bettering  her  position 
of  widowhood  by  marrying  the 
well-to-do  Burgomaster  Welters, 
and  before  six  months  had  passed 
flihe  and  her  children  had  entered 
his  dwelling.  The  children,  who 
felt  for  her  more  respect  than  love, 
were  never  on  that  confidential 
footing  with  her  which  one  so 
wishes  to  see  between  mother  and 
child,  and  which  exerdses  such  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  formatien 
of  character. 

The  one  who  was  least  in  awe  of 
her  strict  mother  was  the  young 
Elisabeth,  born  long  after  the  others 
and  indeed  after  her  parents  had 
alreatly  determined  to  put  away  the 


evadle  into  the  l6ft.  She  was  the 
knowledged  favourite  of  her  mother. 
In  her  youthful  playfulness  she  was 
often  allowed  to  do  things  which, 
had  they  been  done  by  Mina  or  Wil- 
liam in  their  childhood,  would  have 
brought  down  upon  them  severe 
punishment  or  sharp  reproof. 

But  from  a  child  Elizabeth  was 
irresistibW  lively  and  good- 
humoured.  She  looked  at  the  world 
with  a  menr  arch  fiice ;  she  (»n. 
templated  life  on  its  most  roseate 
side;  and  was  so  contented  with 
everything  and  everybody,  that  one 
could  not  be  angry  with  her,  but 
one  involuntarily  joined  in  her 
laugh  instead  of  giving  her  the 
scolding  intended  for  her.  A  few 
weeks  before  Emmy's  return  home 
she  had  left  school,  not  much  to  the 
satisfactiou  of  her  sister  Mina,  who 
had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing 
Elizabeth  to  be  considered  still  a 
child. 

For  Mina  de  Graaffwas  so  hr 
beyond  twenty,  and  so  close  upon 
thirty,  that  a  very  small  step  was 
necessary  in  order  that  she  might 
enter  the  age  of  three  crosses. 
Besides  this,  she  was  plain  rather 
than  pretiy ;  but  the  catalog^ne  of 
her  grievances  did  not  end  here. 
To  be  pasaSe  and  plain  is  un- 
doubtedly very  disagreeable  in  it- 
self;  but  to  be  this,  to  wish  at 
the  same  time  to  appear  young 
and  pretty,  to  attract  attention,  to 
make  conquests — this  is  a  mis- 
fortune for  which,  as  for  many 
another,  one  has  to  thank  one's 
own  follv;  but  it  is  still  a  mis- 
fortune, for  all  that. 

Mina  had  also  a  life's  dream  which 
hitherto  had  not  been  realised. 
She  was  not  exorbitant  in  her 
wishes;  it  was  simply  that  she 
desired  a  companion  in  her  journey 
through  this  world  of  sorrow  ;  and, 
although  it  seems  easy  to  some  to 
accomplish  this,  Mina  had  not  yet 
had  the  satisfibction  of  seeing  her 
efforts  crowned  with  success. 

Her  endeavours  had  taken   all 
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possible  forms  in  tHe  ten  years  which 
fibe  had  already  sacrificed  in  the 
fmitleas  chase.  The  older  she 
became,  the  more  she  tried  to  attain 
her  end  by  gandy  fashionahle  dress ; 
bnt  the  men  were,  and  continued  to 
be,  insensible  to  all  the  bonnets 
and  hats,  the  endless  jackets  and 
fionnces,  which  she  employed 
towards  the  fnrthering  of  the  good 
cause.  She  had  almost  entangled 
in  her  nets  a  lientenant^  a  cap* 
tain,  a  landed  proprietor,  and  even 
a  professor;  bnt  in  one  way  or 
another  they  had  all  been  able  to 
escape  before  the  knot  was  tied, 
and  as  yet  no  one  had  spoken  the 
important  word,  and  Mina  was  still 
Mina  de  Graaff. 

Her  mind  was  embittered  by  all 
her  disappointments,  and  her  tem- 
per had  suffered  much,  but  she 
had  not  yet  lost  heart.  As  long  as 
there  is  life  there  is  hope,  she  rea- 
soned, and  as  her  eyes  became  duller, 
hercomplexion  sallower,  her  features 
sharper,  her  dress  was  proportionally 
jonnger  and  gayer  in  order  to  make 
np  for  shortcomings.  But  with  all 
her  follies,  Mina  wais)  wise  enough  to 
understand  that  a  single  lady  has 
more  chonco  of  marrying  in  the  first 
than  in  the  second  twenty-eight 
years  of  life ;  and  that  her  chance 
was  as  good  as  lost  whenever  the 
pretty  young  Elizabeth  should  take 
her  plaoe  by  the  side  of  herself  in 
the  ranks  of  young  ladies. 

Imagine,  then,  Mina's  feelings 
when,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  death  of  the  old  aunt  brought 
Emmy  also  into  the  family  circle, 
and  Mina  saw  her  enter  the  room 
in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
It  was  a  feeling  of  despair  and 
jealousy  which  at  that  moment 
mastered  her,  and  made  Emmy  find 
in  her  an  enemy  instead  of  a  sister 
and  friend. 

But  wholly  igpiorant  of  the  sen- 
sations the  had  awakened,  Emmy 
sat  at  ibe  dinner-table  with  her 
joanglieart  full  of  happiness  and 
content.     From  time  to  time  she 


looked  round,  first  at  one  and  then 
at  another;  they  talked  and  laughed ; 
they  drank  to  her  return  home.  Not 
the  smallest  discord  disturbed  the  de- 
lightfol  harmony. 

*A  propes,*  said  Otto,  as  they 
were  about  to  rise  from  the  table, 
'I  have  some  news.'  They  all 
looked  up  at  him  with  curiosity, 
and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  im- 
pression his  words  had  made.  *  What 
is  it  ? '  they  all  exclaimed.  , 

'Guess,  my  good  people,'  said 
Otto,  '  you  shall  not  have  the  news 
so  cheap.' 

'  An  engagement  ? '  cried  Mina.  • 

'  Anyone  dead  ? '  asked  Elizabeth, 
almost  at  the  same  moment. 

'  Don't  be  so  childish.  Otto,*  said 
Mrs.  Welters,  with  a  tinge  of  sharp- 
ness in  her  tone ;  *  if  you  know  any- 
thing, tell  it.' 

'  I  am  summoned  to  Beckley  to  Mr. 
Arnold  professionally.'  All,  except- 
ing, of  course,  Emmy,  looked  asto- 
nished, and  Elizabeth  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  joy  and  clapped  her 
hands,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  ex- 
citement, whilst  she  said,  *  That  is 
splendid ;  now  we  shall  know  some- 
thing of  the  mysterious  inhabitants 
of  Beckley  and  the  wild  ydung  lady 
on  the  white  horse.  Otto,  how 
unlucky  it  is  that  you  cannot  take 
me  with  you;  do  say,  is  there  no 
way  in  which  it  could  be  managed  F ' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Otto,  as  if  in 
earnest,  'you  may  dress  up  as  a 
young  man,  and  go  as  my  secretary 
or  footman.  I  will  tell  Mr.  Arnold 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  having 
you  to  stand  behind  my  chair.' 
Elizabeth's  meny  laugh  resofinded 
through  the  room,  and  they  all  rose 
from  the  table. 

After  dinner  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Welters  fisimily  to  disperse ; 
each  went  his  own  way,  to  meet 
again  after  a  few  hours  at  the  tea- 
table.  In  the  warm  summer  even- 
ing^ they  used  generally  to  have 
their  tea  in  the  verandah,  behind 
the  house,  and  the  tea-hour  was 
usually  the  most  sociable  in  the 
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whole'  day.  There  were  almost 
fdways  visitors,  for  tea-visits  were 
TQore  .in  vogue  in  Dilburg  than  din« 
ner-parties ;  but  the  visits  which  were 
made  at  this  time  of  day  were  not 
mere  visits  of  ceremony.  The  gen- 
tlemen lighted  their  cigars,  and 
some  even  old  Dutch  pipes,  to  keep 
the  Burgomaster  in  company.  The 
ladies  took  out  their  work  if  the 
visitors  were  not  intimate  friends, 
who  would  ordinarily  spend  the 
whole'  evening  there ;  they  at  least 
remained  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
anything  was  said  about  going 
away-^ 

And  people  came  readily  and 
often  to  the  Burgomaster's ;  both  he 
atid  his  wife  were  thoroughly  hos- 
pitable; they  both  possessed  a  cer- 
tain  tact  in  receiving  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  which  made  their  visitors 
feel  at  ease  and  at  home.  In  sum- 
mer they  had  a  little  music ;  in 
winter,  cards ;  but  at  all  times  there 
was  a  warm  welcome.  It  was  only 
on  this  first  evening  of  Emmy's 
arrival,  which  was  of  course  known 
all  over  the  town,  that  people  kept 
away  not  to  disturb  the  family 
circle. 

During  the  hours  which  inter- 
vened between  dinner  and  tea  on 
the  first  evening,  Emmy  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Elizabeth,  who 
bonducted  her  up-stairs  to  a  recently 
added  wing  of  the  house,  where 
five  new  adjoining  rooms  opened  on 
to  a  landing  which  looked  out  upon 
the  large  pleasant  garden. 

Two  of  these  rooms  were  spare 
rooms,  and  the  other  three  were 
arranged  for  the  daughters  of  the 
family. 

Emmy  felt  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  sight  of  the  neatly  furnished 
room  which  she  was  to  call  her 
own.  Not  being  aware  of  the  new 
building  she  was  afraid  she  should 
have  to  share  a  room  with  Mina  and 
Elizabeth,  and  she  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  liberty  in  this  respect 
not  to  set  a  value  on  it. 

*Our  rooms   are    pext  to  each 


other,  Emmy ;  is  not  that  nice  ?  I 
am  sure  we  shall  love  each  other. 
I  have  always  longed  for  a  sister 
who  would  laugh  when  I  am  merry 
and  cry  when  I  am  sorry,  for  I 
don't  count  Mina,  she  is  so  fearfully 
old ;  but  we  two  make  such  a  nice 
pair;  we  shall  read  together,  and 
m  winter  go  out  together.  I  am  so 
delighted  that  you  aro  come  home.' 

So  chattered  Elizabeth,  all  in  one 
breath,  whilst  she  helped  Emmy  to 
unpack  her  trunks;  then  the  two 
girls  went  down  together  to  the 
family  tea. 

An  hour  later,  when  they  had  aU 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room  and 
Elizabeth  was  seated  at  the  piano, 
Otto  took  his  leave. 

Before  he  lofb  the  room  he  cast  a 
look  at  the  family  g^up,  and  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  arose  in  his 
mind  as  he  saw  Emmy  stajiding 
behind  Elizabeth  at  the  piano  with 
an  expression  of  content  in  her 
face. 

As  he  went  out  he  said  to  himself 
in  the  ftillness  of  his  heart,  '  I  hope 
you  will  be  happy  here,  my  little 
Emmy ; '  then  he  hastened  down  the 
passage  and  closed  the  door  after 
him. 

CHAPTER    III. 

TWO   MARTTBS. 

It  was  a  snltry  summer  even- 
ing, betwixt  the  light  and  dark- 
ness;  and  Otto  pursued  his  way 
across  the  market-place  already 
mentioned,  into  the  well-known 
street,  where  with  hasty  tread  he 
ascended  the  steps  of  a  handsome 
house.  Here  lived  the  brother  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Welters,  nncle  Van 
Stein,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  the 
same  Mary  of  whom  Otto  had 
spoken  to  Emmy  in  their  walk 
from  the  railway  station.  The 
bell  which  Otto  pulled  cautiously, 
gave  a  dull  sound  as  if  it  were 
mufiled. 

It  was  Mary's  slight  form  which 
came  to  meet  Otto  in  the  half* 
lighted  passage. 
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*  Softly,  Otto/  slie  said  when  he 
had  greeted  her  with  a  kiss,  '  papa 
is  poorly  this  evening,  he  did  not 
sleep  well  last  night,  and  is  now 
resting  a  little ;  come  in  quietly.' 

Otto  smiled,  bat  in  the  dim  light 
bis  smile  could  not  be  seen.  He 
knew  that  'papa  is  somewhat 
poorly,'  had  the  same  meaning  as 
when  at  the  French  court  it  used  to 
be  said,  'Le  prince  est  nerveuz,' 
whenever  the  Dauphin  was  naughty 
like  any  other  human  child. 

'Papa  is  poorly,'  said  Mary, 
always  when  her  papa's  humour 
was  somewhat  worse  than  usual, 
when  nothing  was  to  his  mind  and 
no  one  could  make  it  so. 

For  twenty  years  uncle  Van  Stein 
had  been  the  willing  martyr  of 
numberless  doctors.  He  placed 
great  reliance  on  the  science 
from  which  he  expected  his 
cure.  No  curative  system  had 
been  invented  which  he  had  not 
tried — no  means  of  relief  which  he 
had  not  applied — no  abstinence  to 
which  he  had  not  readily  subjected 
himself.  But  he  had  made  himself 
rather  worse  than  better,  and  with- 
out any  definite  pain  or  disease  he 
never  felt  well.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  his  condition  there 
was  much  imagination  whereby,  in 
a  certain  sense,  he  deserved  the 
name  of  hypochondriac  which  Otto 
had  given  him  ;  yet  there  is  no 
donbt  that  this  imagination  was  in 
itself  a  disease,  for  which  one  ought 
to  feel  compassion.  This  disease, 
which  had  gp-adually  come  over 
him,  had  also  gradually  benumbed 
his  mental  faciuties. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  pleasant, 
sociable  man,  who  had  read  and 
travelled  much,  and  could  talk  well ; 
bnt  as  soon  as  he  became  his  own 
niaster,  having  a  good  income,  and 
nothing  particular  to  do,  perhaps  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  that  he 
dwelt  so  much  on  himself,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  his  sickly  life  were 
planted.  This  sickliness  had  be- 
come his  sole  thought ;  it  had  made 


him  cross  and  fretful,  and  an  anxiety 
instead  of  a  support  to  his  daughter. 

^  Don't  open  the  door  so  wide 
and  make  such  a  wind,  Mary,'  said 
a  cross  voice,  as  Otto  and  Mary 
were  coming  into  the  room. 

^  It  is  me,  uncle,'  said  Otto,  going 
up  to  the  invalid,  who  was  sitting 
in  a  great  chair  by  one  of  the 
windows  that  was  quite  closed  and 
provided  with  wind  screens,  in 
spite  of  summer. 

It  was  fearfully  hot  and  close  in 
the  room  thus  shut  up,  but  in  Mr. 
van  Stein's  imagination  dwelt  a 
spectre,  and  that  spectre  was  called 
a  draught,  and  was  hopelessly  con- 
founded in  his  mind  with  the  idea 
of  fresh  air,  of  which  it  made  the 
enjoyment  impossible  for  him. 

'Mary  tells  me,  that  you  have 
not  slept  well,  uncle,'  said  Otto, 
after  he  had  greeted  the  invalid. 

*  I  never  sleep  well.' 

*You  take  too  little  exercise, 
uncle.  We  are  having  such  glori- 
ously fine  days  just  now.  Why 
don't  you  go  out  ?  I  am  sure  it 
would  do  you  good.' 

*  My  young  friend,  you  know  no- 
thing about  the  matter.  Is  it  not 
time  for  my  pills,  Mary  P  You  are 
certain  to  be  after  the  time.  It's 
late ;  I  knew  it  was  !  ' 

'  It  is  not  five  minutes  late,  papa.' 
'  You  must  be  exact.  I  cannot  see 
why  you  should  be  always  too  soon 
or  too  late.  And  my  tea  ?  Am  I 
to  get  no  tea  this  evening  ?  '  He 
had  himH>if  put  off  the  tea  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  sleep  undisturbed ; 
but  Mary  did  not  remind  him  of 
this,  anc^  rung  the  bell,  and  silently 
poured  out  the  water. 

Otto  sat  by  Mary  at  the  table, 
and  while  she  was  busy  with  the 
tea  looked  at  her  face,  on  which 
there  was  the  expression  of  good- 
ness and  gentleness  which  had  so 
attracted  him.  For  Mary  certainly 
could  not  be  described  as  pretty ;  her 
face  was  what  one  might  call  an 
every-day  face.  Her  figure  was 
slight,  and  below  the  middle  height. 
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her  featareff  irregnlar,  and  the  deli- 
cate white  of  her  complexion  was 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  her 
almost  red  hair.  She  was  seven- 
and-twenty,  and  therefore  three 
years  older  than  Otto ;  and  in  the 
liEunily  circle,  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  Otto*8  engagement,  they 
had  asked  themselves  with  wonder 
what  he  could  have  found  uncom- 
mon in  the  quiet,  simple  Mary. 

Mina,  especially,  was  inexhaus- 
tible in  her  remarks,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  greater  pleasure  than  in 
disparaging  Mary's  qualities,  al- 
waySy  of  course,  when  Otto  was 
not  present.  She,  and  she  alone, 
knew  that  she  would  fain  have 
had  Mary's  place  in  Otto's  affec- 
tions, and  had  spread  her  nets  in 
vain  for  the  unsuspecting  Oito,  for 
which  their  apparent  relation  of 
bix)ther  and  sister  gave  so  much 
opportunity.  Had  he  chosen  a 
younger  or  prettier  grirl,  Mina  would 
have  more  readily  acquiesced ;  but 
Mary  van  Stein  was  older  than 
Otto,  and  neither  pretty  nor  clever. 
Otto's  preference  was,  therefore,  a 
still  greater  grievance,  and  gave 
Mina  a  feeling  of  personal  injury, 
which,  however,  she  laid  to  the 
account,  strange  to  say,  more  of 
Mary  than  of  Otto. 

But,  in  fact,  Otto  himself  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  saying 
what  had  attracted  him  so  much  in 
Mary.  Was  it  her  goodness  and 
gentleness?  was  it  the  refinement 
of  her  olearnnderstandinfj:  P  or  was 
it  all  these,  combined  with  the  sim- 
plici;y  and  calmness  of  her  whole 
nature?  He  did  not  know  himself 
how  it  came  about.  At  first  he  had 
looked  up  to  her  with  a  feeling  of 
r  aspect  and  admiration,  for  he  had 
so  often  observed  her  gentleness  and 
patience  in  her  intercourse  with  her 
lather,  and  g^radually  a  warmer  feel- 
ing was  awakened  in  his  breast — it 
was  not  love,  at  least  not  a  passion 
full  of  the  glow  of  youth ;  it 
was  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in 
her     prcsence^a    kind    of    tran- 


quil lify  and  peace  of  mind,  wbich 
he  found  in  the  steady  interchange 
of  thought  with  that  pure,  calm 
woman's  heart,  and  which  exercised 
a  refreshing,  hallowing  influence 
over  him. 

On  a  certain  day  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  Mary  would  be 
jpar  excellence  the  woman  to  make 
a  husband  happy,  and  when  he  was 
alone  with  her  one  evening  he  bad 
asked  her  whether  she  would  be  his 
wife  as  soon  as  his  income  should  he 
in  a  state  to  admit  of  his  offering  her 
a  home. 

She  looked  at  him  openly  and 
simply,  whilst  she  said : 

*i  had  never  ventured  to  hope 
that  you  would  become  attached  to 
me,  Otto :  I  did  not  think  that  do- 
mestic happiness  wa«  in  store  for 
me.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
love  me,  and  that  you  will  never  re- 
pent of  your  choice?  Have  you 
reflected  well,  that  I  am  ugly,  and 
older  than  you,  and  that  I  shall  be 
comparatively  an  old  woman  when 
you  are  in  the  prime  of  life  ?  ' 

*For  me  you  will  always  be 
pretty,  dearest  Maiy,'  Otto  had  re- 
plied. *  I  love  you  for  your  noble 
heart,  and  in  my  eyes  you  are  more 
beautiful  than  any  woman  I  know.' 

Thus  she  had  then  given  him  her 
promise. 

That  same  evening  Otto  spoke  to 
her  father,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
any  formal  betrothal. 

'  I  cannot  spare  Mary,'  he  said. 
*'  Wait  till  I  am  better.  There  most 
be  no  talk  of  a  marriage  yet.  1 
know  how  it  always  is  with  an  en- 
gagement.  Half  the  town  will 
come  and  disturb  my  rest  with  their 
congratulations  and  folly,  and  Mary 
must  go  out  with  you  the  whole  day 
to  pay  visits.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  you.  Otto,  and  you  can 
come  here  as  often  as  you  like,  but 
I  will  not  hear  of  an  engagement. 
Mary  must  herself  be  aware  that 
my  condition  is  not  such  as  to  allow 
of  this  being  discussed.  But  she  is 
always  thinking  only  of  herself^  and 
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ber  flick  fihther  is  onlj  on  esicam- 
bmnoe.    That  I  have  long  known«' 

They  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  his  answer.  This  had  hap- 
pened a  few  months  ago ;  so  from 
that  day  Otto  came  every  evening 
to  spend  a  few  honrs  with  Mazy, 
and  to  bear  with  her  the  fimcies 
and  whims  of  hia  nnole.  He  some* 
times  brongfat  a  book  with  him  to 
read  alond---at  least  whenever  Mr. 
van  Stein  was  well  enongh,  or 
imagined  himself  to  be  well  enough, 
to  Usten. 

Sometimesi  when  Mary's  cheeks 
were  paler  than  nsnal,  and  Otto  felt 
that  ihe  wanted  fresh  air,  he  wonld 
walk  with  her  inthegarden,  and  even 
take  her  for  an  honr  to  his  other's 
house ;  and  when  with  her  he  poured 
cut  to  her  all  the  thonghts  which 
the  past  daj  had  suggested.  He 
tdd  her  of  his  business,  of  the  causes 
he  would  have  to  plead,  and  of  the 
qnestions  brought  for  his  opinion. 
He  spoke  of  the  books  he  had  read, 
and  built  castles  in  the  air  with  her 
for  the  future.  What  these  even*' 
ings  spent  in  Otto's  society  were  to 
Mary  it  wonld  be  hard  to  describe. 
Otto's  love  was  her  star  in  the  night. 
The  hope  of  the  future  bv  his  side 
supported  her  in  the  difficult  path 
of  hie  which  she  had  to  tread. 

In  the  future  she  saw  the  full 
compensation  for  her  joyless  youth. 
'I  could  hardly  have  ventured  to 
expect  you  the  first  evening  after 
Emmy's  arrival,  Otto,'  said  Mazy, 
as  they  were  sitting  together  at 
tea. 

'  On  that  account  I  am  later  than 
usnaL  I  long  for  you  to  know  my 
dear  little  sister ;  I  have  told  her 
the  news,  and  she  will  come  veir 
aoon  and  payyoua  visit,'  Ottoadded, 
in  a  low  voice,  audible  only  to 
Mary. 

'You still  recollect  Emmv,  uncle  P ' 
he  said,  somewhat  louaer;  but 
uncle  Van  Stein  was  not  in  the  hu- 
mour to  think  him  worthy  of  an 
answer. 

*'  I  don't  know  why  you  are  not 
reading  something  to  me^   Otto,' 


he  said,  m  the  peevish  tone 
which  had  become  habitual  to  hini. 
^Mary  knows  that  mv  head  can- 
not bear  this  chattenng  between 
vou  to-^y.  If  she  would  rather  go 
into  the  garden  with  you,  don't  let 
me  liinder  you.  I  am  sure  I  can 
make  my  own  tea  as  well  as  Mary 
makes  it,  for  this  weak  stuff  I  can't 
drink.' 

Otto  had  before  promised  Mary 
never  to  be  angry  with  the  cross 
humours  of  her  father ;  but  he  felt 
his  blood  grow  warm  at  such  in. 
justice  as  uiis.  He  bit  his  lips  tc 
restrain  himself. 

*  Shall  we  take  a  little  turn  in  the 
garden,  Mary?'  he  asked. 

But  Mary  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  at  him,  said : 

'No,  Otto;  rather  read  some- 
thing, if  you  will.' 

The  gentle  persuasion  of  her 
voice  and  look  I  cannot  give  in 
writing.  Otto's  ang^  passed  away. 
He  took  the  hand,  which  lay  a  pri- 
soner in  his  own,  pressed  a  kiss  on 
it,  and  opened  a  book  which  lay 
before  him. 

A  good  hour  afterwards  Mary 
led  him  through  the  long  passage 
to  the  front  door. 

*  We  have  had  little  of  each  other 
this  evening,  dear  Mary,'  said  Otto, 
as  he  took  leave  of  her.  '  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  summoned  to 
Beckley  by  Mr.  Arnold.' 

*  Is  it  possible.  Otto  ?  '  said  Mary, 
smiling.  ^  So  you  will  be  able  to 
enter  we  fortress.  That  will  make 
a  pleasant  story  for  to-morrow 
evening.' 

A  moment  more,  and  they  had 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  front 
door.  The  moon  shone  in  the 
broad  street  almost  with  the  light 
of  day,  the  stars  twinkled  in  the 
clear  sky ;  it  was  a  magnificent 
summer's  night. 

'  How  gloriously  fresh  it  is  out- 
side here,  Otto !'  said  Maiy ; '  what 
a  splendid  moonlight !' 

She  put  her  face  up  towards  him, 
and  he  was  struck  with  its  paleness 
and  weariness. 
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^  Dear  child  1 '  he  said  earnestly, 
.*!  fear  your  task  is  too  hard  for 
you.' 

*  It  is  light,  since  I  have  had  yon 
to  help  me  to  bear  it,  dear  Otto«  It 
will  be  better  hereafter/  she  added, 
with  a  gentle  smile.;  but  yet  a  tear 
glistened  in  her  eye  as  she  wished 
>him  good^night. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

BBCKLET  AND  ITS  INHABFTAirrS. 

It  was  hardly  three  years  since 
Otto  Welters  had  established  him- 
4self  as  an  advocate  in  his  native 
place,  and  he  had  already  made  his 
name  known  by  conducting  two  or 
three  lawsuits  to  a  successftd  issue. 
His  success,  coupled  with  the  favour- 
able circamstance  that  an  old  ad» 
Tocate,  who  had  in  his  hands  the 
principal  practice  of  the  place,  just 
at  ibat  particular  time*  was  com- 
pelled by  illness .  to  retire,  had  de- 
stroyed the  prejudice  with  which 
a  young  man  who  settles  in  his 
native  place  has  most  frequently  to 
contend,  and  doubly  so  when  that 
native  place  is  a  small  town.  People 
know  tnat  he  has  gone  through  his 
'Studies  and  degrees,  and  they  hear 
it  asserted  that  he  is  clever,  but 
they  have  seen  him  as  a  schoolboy, 
with  his  hoops  and  his .  marbles, 
and  recollect,  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day, how  he  was  running  about  in 
jacket  and  trousers,  and  they  cannot 
make  the  recollection  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  the  advocate  who 
is  to  plead  their  cause,  or  the  doctor 
who  is  to  cure  them.  It  is  this 
recollection,  then,  which  makes  a 
prophet  not  speedily  honoured 
in  his  own  country.  It  chanced, 
however,  that  the  commune  of 
Dilburg  had  got  into  a  lawsuit 
with  the  commune  of  Trello  about 
A  piece  of  land  near  their  common 
boundary,  and  that  Otto  had  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  native  place,  and 
won  it.  It  chanced,  also,  that  a 
pufied-up  landed  proprietor,  whom 


•no  one  oonld endure,  hadinjuredthe 
property  of  a  poor  widow  .  by  the 
building  of  a  bam,  and  Otto's  de- 
-fence  of  the  rights  thus  invaded 
had  resulted,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
'  everyone,  in  the  demolition  of  the 
bam ;  but  last,  and  best  of  all,  some 
one  was  good  enough  to  accuse  a 
-man  of  a  murder,  just  when  Otto 
wanted  such  a  case  to  bring  to 
light  his  eloquence.  In  this  trial, 
which  aU  the  newspapers  took  notice 
o^  and  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Otto  was  the  defender  of 
the  accused,  and  brought  him 
white  as  snow  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  advocate  for  the  prosecution, 
who  was  well  known  and  long 
established. 

Since  that  day  Otto  Welters 
might  regard  his  future  as  assured 
Clients  came  in  a  stream  from  aU 
quartens,  and  his  consultation  hour 
was  more  and  more  crowded.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  from  the  rarity 
t>f  the  occurrence  that  his  sam- 
mens  to  Beckley,  which  he  had 
first  mentioned  at  home,  and  then 
to  Mary,  seemed  to  make  so  great 
an  impression  on  Otto.  There  must 
certainly  have  been  some  other 
reason. 

And  so  there  was. 

For  more  than  half  a  year  this 
same  Beckley  had  been  the  favourite 
subject  of  Dilburg  conversation — the 
privileged  field  for  conjectures  and 
speculations  of  every  sort,  which 
extended  themselves  to  the  most 
absurd  impossibilities. 

Beckley  was  a  large  estate  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,. and  an  old  dowager  had  for* 
merly  resided  here ;  a  yoar  or  two 
ago  she  had  exchanged  the  temporal 
for  the  eternal,  and  her  heirs,  who 
were  distant,  and  by  no  means  in^ 
consolable  relations,  found  the  pro- 
perty in  a  dilapidated  and  neg- 
lected condition. 

It  was  resolved  to  treat  the  place 
as  a  summer  residence  for  the  men> 
bers  of  the  family  in  conunon.    The 
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joqniBito  alteratdoiiB  and  improve- 

ments  in  the  honse  and  gronnds 

-were  completed;  but  when  it  was 

all  in  order,  it  was  found  that  the 

heirs  had  jnst  had  time  to  quarrel 

over  the  inheritance,  and  to  make 

their  joint  possession  and  residence 

undesirable  and  indeed  impossible. 

On  a  cerfcain  day  when  the  Oil* 

burgers  walked  out  of  the  town,  a 

notice  board  announced   to  them 

that  -Becklej  was  to  be  let  or  sold, 

with    immediate    possession;    but 

this  immediate  possession  was  not 

taken  advantage  of  bj  anyone  for 

more  than  a  year.    At  last,  one  day, 

a  r6poi*t   went  through  the  town 

that  Beckley  was  let.     A  fortnight 

afterwards  the  tenants  had  arrived 

— a  gentleman  from  India  with  his 

daughter,  so  people  told  one  another. 

l^ever  before  had  so  many  members 

of  the  Dilburg  beau  monde  walked 

out  of  the   town  gate  as  on  that 

pleasant    autumn    day,   when  the 

arrival  of  the  tenants  was  known. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Dil- 
borgers  had  enjoyed  the  right  of 
wabung  in  the  grounds  of  Beckley, 
and  its  pleasant  lanes  and  paths  had 
been  their  favourite  resort,  and 
thither  they  now  bent  their  steps. 

There  was  a  path  which  went  so 
close  to  the  house  that  one  could 
peep  at  the  residents  without  any 
difficulty.  During  the  residence  of 
the  old  dowager,  with  her  old  dame 
de  compagnie,  people  had  not  used 
this  path  more  than  others ;  but 
without  doing  any  injustice  to  the 
Dilburgers,  I  venture  to  state  that 
on  that  day,  but  for  an  unforeseen 
circumstance,  it  would  have  been 
the  moat  firequented  of  any.  This 
unforeseen  circumstance,  however, 
manifested  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  white  board  over  the  locked 
gate,  which  announced  in  black 
lettars,  '  No  admission  to  the  Pub- 
Uc'  It  was  these  few  words  that 
the  Dilburgers  read  and  re-read ; 
it  was  these  words  which  ex- 
cited a  ferment  in  their  minds  bor- 
dering on  sedition,  and  which  led 


them  baek  to  the  town  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  excitement. 

This  right  of  way  for  pedestrians 
was  the  incontestable  right  of  the 
Dilburgers.  This  right  of  way  must 
and  should  be  restored,  and  every 
inhabitant  should  co-operate  to- 
wards this  object  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power. 

The  plan  of  an  address  with  a 
hundred  signatures  was  reserved  for 
^heir  last  coup.  It  was  decided,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Burgomastet* 
Welters  should  pay  a  friendly  visit 
of  welcome  to  this  new  member  of 
the  community,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion should  plead  the  good  old  rignt 
of  the  town. 

Burgomaster  Welters  went,  and, 
fully  impressed  with  his  own  dignity 
and  with  the  importance  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  gave  his  card  to  the  old 
man-servant  who  opened  the  door, 
and  the  Burgomaster  was  prepared 
to  follow  him,  when  the  man  re- 
turned with  the  message  that  Mr. 
Arnold  begged  to  be  excused,  for  he 
was  indisposed  and  could  receive  nr 
one. 

With  his  tail  between  his  legs  (to 
tipply  this  common  saying  with  all 
respect  to  the  good  Burs^omaster) 
he  came  back  to  the  town. 

But  Dilburg  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  so  easily  discouraged 
Dominie  Swart,  the  minister  of  the 
Beformed  Church,  went  a  few  days 
later  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Beckley. 

Mr.  Arnold  begged  to  be  excused, 
was  indisposed,  could  receive  no 
one,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Be- 
formed  congregation. 

Now  went  the  Lutheran  minister, 
and  received  the  like  formula,  with 
the  addition  that  Mr.  Arnold  did 
not  belong  to  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gation. 

The  Dilburgers  now  sprang  their 
last  mine,  in  the  person  of  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  but  with  the 
same,  or  rather  without  any  result. 
Mr.  Arnold  did  not  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  Indisposed, 
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begged  to  apologise,  bat  could 
ceive  no  one. 

Dilburg,  to  speak  figuratively,  sat 
with  her  hands  in  her  hair.  There 
was  now  nothing  left  but  to  launch 
the  intended  address,  with  more 
than  two  hundred  signatures;  but 
to  the  indescribable  wrath  of  the 
Dilburgers,  only  half  an  hour  later 
the  address  was  sent  back  to  the 
town  hall,  and  with  only  these 
words  on  the  margin,  *Duly  re- 
ceived.' 

By  the  few  hundred  tongues 
which  were  at  the  service  of  the 
town,  the  unknown  resident  at 
Beckley  was  henceforth  cursed  and 
dragged  through  the  dirt.  That  he 
was  a  heathen,  that  he  had  strange 
things  on  his  conscience  which  made 
him  fight  shy  of  men,  were  but  a 
small  particle  of  the  absurdities 
which  people  told  to  one  another. 

But  even  this  much  was  hardly 
known  with  certainty,  that  Mr. 
Arnold  had  been  a  resident  in  Java. 
('  A  resident  there  is  the  same  as  a 
slave-owner,'  said  the  grocer's  ¥rife 
to  her  neighbour  at  the  ironmonger's 
shop.)  That  the  old  man  who 
opened  the  door  came  from  BiOtter- 
dam;  and  that  besides  these,  the 
resident  at  Beckley  had  brought 
with  him,  what  people  in  Dilburg 
called  a  couple  of  black  servants. 
Of  the  daughter,  people  only  knew 
that  she  was  of  dark  complexion, 
and  that  very  early  in  the  morning 
she  had  been  seen  by  an  early  riser 
who  was  taking  his  morning  walk, 
riding  on  a  beautiful  white  horse, 
although  she  rushed  by  him  in  so 
wild  a  gallop  that  he  had  not  time 
sufficiently  to  observe  her. 

People  knew,  further,  that  a  cele- 
brated physician  from  the  capital 
made  visits  to  Beokley,  whichiwere 
regularly  repeated  every  five  or  six 
weeks.  This  was  all  that  they  knew 
for  certain,  except  that  Mr.  Arnold 
had  returned  the  visit  of  the  Burgo- 
master by  sending  his  card. 

But  however  interesting  a  subject 
of  conversation  may  bo,  there  comes 


a  time  when,  from  want  of  material, 
such  a  subject  grows  exhausted; 
and  so  it  was  with  DUburg  with 
respect  to  Beokley  and  its  inhahit- 
ants.  YHien  six  months  had  eli^sed 
without  people  knowing  more  than 
they  did  on  the  first  day,  when  the 
hope  of  again  opening  the  right  of 
way  seemed  to  have  disappeared  for 
good,  at  last  people  considered 
the  matter  as  a  faU  accompU,  and 
almost  oeased  to  think  or  talk  about 
it.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  will  be  surprised  that  the  som- 
mons  of  Otto  Welters  to  the  much 
discussed  Beckley  became  an  in- 
teresting afiair  to  everyone. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Otto  left  his  lodgings, 
and  walked  out  of  the  town  gate  to 
obey  the  summons^  and  hardly  ten 
minutes  later  he  stood  upon  the 
dyke  which  formed  the  high  road, 
and  from  which  the  Beckley  estate 
lay  before  him  as  in  a  hollow.  The 
meadows  and  woods  were  below 
him,  and  the  brook  which  flowed 
round  the  house,  making  almost 
an  island  of  the  knoll  on  which  it 
was  built. 

There  was  sometluBg  pictnresqne 
in  the  terrace,  where  the  flower- 
beds, slowing  in  the  sunlight,  dis- 
played to  the  admiring  eye  a  gUt- 
tering  chequer  of  beautiful  colours. 
There  was  something  picturesque 
also  in  the  house  itself,  with  the 
light  yellow  tint  of  its  walk  and 
pillars  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  dark-green  background  of  the 
knoll  crowned  with  high  trees,  and 
with  the  darker  yellow  ialousies, 
which  were  all  closed  to  keep  out 
the  warm  June  sun. 

Otto  paused  an  instant  to  look  at 
the  view  before  he  opened  the  great 
iron  entrance-gate.  The  old  well- 
known  paths  right  and  leflhad  never 
appeared  to  him  so  pretty  as  now, 
and  seemed  doubly  beautiful  as  a 
Paradise  Lost.  He  walked  for- 
wards slowly  along  the  gravel 
walk.     The    bell    gave     a    clear. 
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heavy  sotmd  when  Otto  rang  it,  and 
almoet  unmediatelj  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  old  seryant,  who  was 
already  so  well  known  in  Dilbarg 
by  his  messages  of  refnsal. 

*'  Is  Mr.  Aniold  at  home  ? '  asked 
Otto,  while  preparing  to  hand  in 
his  card — an  act  rendered  super- 
flaotts  by  the  servant  saying :  '  My 
master  expects  yon ;  be  so  good  as 
to  follow  me.' 

Otto  followed  him  along  the 
broad  marble  passage,  which  went 
qaite  through  the  nouse,  and  led 
to  a  door  of  coloared  glass,  which 
admitted  a  view  of  the  laiidscape  be- 
hind the  house  in  fiemtastic  colonrs. 
In  the  middle  of  the  passage  was  a 
side  staircase,  which  they  went  up, 
and  having  walked  through  a  long 
gallery  upstairs,  the  servant  took 
bold  oi  the  handle  of  a  door.  *'  Mr. 
Welters,  I  belieye  ? '  he  asked,  stop- 
ping fora  moment.  On  Otto's  assent- 
ing, he  opened  the  door  and  ushered 
him  in,  giving  his  name  loudly.  Otto 
walked  into  the  room.  It  was  a 
large,  lofty  apartment,  in  which  the 
half-closed  blinds  spread  an  agree- 
able softly  tempered  light  in  com- 
parison with  the  sunlight  outside. 
Large  wide  bookcases  covered  the 
three  walls  where  there  were.no 
vindowB,  and  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows stood  a  large  writing-table,  at 
which  a  gentleman  was  sitting,  who 
got  up  at  Otto's  entrance,  and  came 
forward  a  few  steps  to  meet  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height, 
with  a  peculiar  sunburnt  com- 
plexion, indicating  a  long  residence 
in  tropical  climates;  but  in  him 
this  tint  was  moreover  blended  with 
a  sickly  yeUow,  which  had  even 
spread  mto  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 
One  would  have  given  him  fifty 
years  of  age  at  a  gness.  His 
dark  hair  and  beard  nungled  with 
gray,  and  it  was  a  lean,  bony  hand 
which  he  held  out  to  Otto. 

*I  must  nEiake  my  excuses,  Mr. 
Welters,  for  having  requested  you 
to  take  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
me.  .  .  .  But  I  beg  y oui*  pardon ' — 


hp  interrupted  himseif  while-  he 
looked  at  Otto  with  some  surprise. 
'  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ad- 
vocate Welters  ? ' 

Otto  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
man  in  question. 

'This  is  the  difference,  then, 
between  imagination  and  reality,' 
said  Mr.  Arnold,  smiling.  '  I  have 
learnt  to  know  you  from  your  de- 
fence of  that  murderer  Diggers, 
whom  you  so  cleverly  got  acquitted 
from  the  charge  against him,altiioueh 
for  my  parf  1  am  convinced  that  tne 
fellow  did  it;  but  I  have  not  ad- 
mired your  talent  less  on  that 
account.  In  my  thoughts,  however, 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  advocate 
as  a  man  of  middle  age ;  and  hence 
my  surprise  now  I  meet  a  young 
man.' 

'Youth  is  a  fault  which  dimi- 
nishes every  day,'  said  Otto  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  laughing. 

'  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  wish  it 
could  be  made  a  reproach  to  my- 
self,' answered  Mr.  Arnold.  'But 
take  a  seat,  Mr.  Welters.  I  am 
aware  that  your  time  is  valuable, 
and  I  will  therefore  make  you 
acquainted  in  a  few  words  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject  on  which  I 
wish  to  call  in  your  advice  and 
assistance.' 

Getting  up,  he  took  a  parcel  of 
papers  from  his  writing-table  and 
placed  them  by  him.  Otto  watched 
him  in  aJl  his  movements  with  in- 
voluntary wonder.  His  time  had 
been  too  ifully  occupied  vrith  press- 
ing business  to  allow  of  his  indulging 
in  conjectures  respecting  the  jper- 
sonnel  of  the  resident  at  Beckley,  as 
most  of  the  Dilbargers  had  done ; 
but  unconsciously,  and  owing  to  the 
arbitrary  conclusions  of  Dilburg 
society,  a  certain  portrait  of  misan- 
thropy, or  at  all  events  of  singu- 
larity, not  at  all  resembling  Mr. 
Arnold  aa  he  stood  before  bim,  had 
become  fixed  in  his  imagination. 
Neither  in  his  exterior  nor  man- 
ners was  he  different  from  the 
ordinary    ^pe     of    a    gentleman. 
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with  a  calm,  serious  face,  and  a 
smile  upon  his  lips  which  gave 
Something  half-sarcastic  half- melan- 
choly to  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

Bat,  whatever  might  be  Otto's 
meditations  on  this  subject,  they 
were  broken  off  by  the  attention 
he  had  to  bestow  on  the  words  of 
Mr.  Arnold  when  he  began  to 
speak. 

•  I  must  begin  by  telling  you,  Mr. 
Welters,  that  a  short  iime  ago  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  some- 
where in  North  Brabant — I  think 
at  Leeuwenberg  House — ^an  old  gen- 
tleman died  who  by  his  will  be- 
queathed his  immense  wealth  to  the 
person  who  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  had  descended  in  the  direct 
line  from  the  well-known  Martin 
van  Rossom,  with  whom  he  thought 
he  was  connected.  I  read  it  with- 
out paying  much  attention  to  it; 
but  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  acci- 
dentally rummaging  through  old 
papers,  I  found  a  letter  from  my 
grandfather  to  my  mother,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  this  Martin  van  Rossom 
as  the  ancestor  of  my  family.  I 
immediately  looked  up  all  the  family 
papers  in  my  possession,  and  I  wish 
to  know  from  you  what  appears  to 
be  contained  in  these  papers,  and 
in  what  terms  the  claim  to  this 
inheritancecanbemade.  As  regards 
the  money,  all  men  are  avaricious ; 
therefore  I  suppose  you  may  con- 
sider me  avaricious,  Mr.  Welters. 
I  have,  Heaven  be  praised,  more 
than  I  require ;  but  if  I  now 
saw  the  chance  of  acquiring  a 
few  pretty  milHons  for  my  daugh- 
ter, 1  should  not  like  this  chance 
to  slip  through  my  fingers.' 

•  And  vou  would  be  very  foolish 
if  you  did,'  answered  Otto.  *Did 
not  Martin  van  Bossom  live  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ?  ' 

*Yes  ;  but  you  also  find  him 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  I  hit  upon  this  in 
the  history  of  my  country,  and  I 
remarked  that,  if  it  were  not  for 


the  inheritance,  we  should  rather 
decline  having  such  an  ancestor. 
He  amassed  his  riches  by  plun- 
dering, murdering,  and  robbing; 
but  freebootry  seemed  then  to  be 
a  well-received  occupation,  as  it 
may  at  all  times  be  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration, even  now,  whether  that 
money  was  not  as  honourably 
earned  as  that  acquired  by  many 
traders  and  speculators  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  present 
time.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently 
purified  by  the  centuries  which  have 
now  passed  to  prevent  one  from 
feeling  any  scruples  about  it.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  peruse  these  papers  in 
any  time  at  your  disposal  and  at 
your  convenience,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  me,  when  you  have  arrived 
at  it,  the  result  of  your  investi- 
gation.' 

*  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  I 
hope  your  claim  can  be  proved;  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  is  not' 

Otto  took  up  the  papers,  and^ 
turning  them  slowly  over,  he  asked 
for  some  information,  which  Mr. 
Arnold  gave  him.  At  last  Otto 
packed  everything  in  a  large  parcel, 
and  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  he 
asked,  *  Do  you  like  your  residence 
at  Beckley,  Mr.  Arnold  ? ' 

*  I  like  being  at  Beckley  as  well 
as  anywhere  else  in  Holland.  That 
means  not  veiy  much.  I  am  an 
old  retired  Indian,  Mr.  Welters, 
and  more  attached  to  Java,  where  I 
have  lived  the  greater  part  of  my 
life,  than  I  can  tell  you ;  but  when 
the  doctors  say,  **  Oo  to  Holland, 
man,  or  we  shall  bury  you  here  in 
six  months,"  then  one  has  little 
choice.      A   sick  resident    is  not 

'  worth  much,  but  a  dead  one  still 
less.' 

*  And  have  you  found  the  good 
effect  of  your  ntftivo  climate  ? '  said 
Otto? 

'  Yes,  in  so  far  as  it's  a  question 
of  prolonging  life,  not  of  restora- 
tion of  health,  I  do  find  its  good 
influence/ 
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He  was  silent  a  few  moments ; 
then,  as  if  inspired  by  a  thought, 
he  went  on  with  considerable  ani- 
mation. 

'  I  wish  to  live  long  enough  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  my  twenty 
gears'  labour,  and  to  see  the  work 
on  Java,  which  I  have  undertaken, 
in  print;  I  am  ready  then  to  lay  my 
head  down  and  let  others  complete 
what  I  have  begun.  I  don't  know, 
Mr.  Welters,  whether  you  feel  any 
interest  in  the*  condition  of  the 
colonies.  There  are,  I  believe,  very 
few  Dutchmen  who  take  the  interest 
in  it  that  it  deserves.  As  every 
year  the  milHons  come  over  which 
aie  to  strengthen  our  exchequer, 
people  seldom  ask  in  what  manner 
they  are  obtained,  and  do  not 
think  of  the  condition  of  those  by 
whose  labour  the  millions  are  pro- 
vided. The  malpractices  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  Javanese, 
which  cling  like  stains  to  the 
money,  are  matters  of  indifference 
to  them.  I  had  rather  attribute 
this  indifference  to  ignorance.  For 
me  the  study  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  in  which  I  have 
found  a  second  fatherland,  has 
been  the  labour  of  my  life.  It  was 
the  object  of  my  life  to  protect 
these  people,  and  to  raise  them  from 
their  static  of  oppression  to  the 
place  which  belongs  to  them*  by 
right  and  justice.  What  I  could 
do  in  my  own  neighbourhood  and 
position,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lot,  I  have  done  always,  as 
far  as  the  tied  hands  of  a  depen- 
dent government  employ^  made  it 
possible;  but  in  the  middle  of  work 
my  health  has  failed  me,  and  now 
it  is  only  my  pen  that  can  be  occu- 
pied for  the  Javanese.' 

There  was  an  expression  of  me- 
lancholy in  his  voice  which  struck 
Otto ;  but,  before  he  could  say  any- 
thing, Mr.  Arnold  proceeded :  '  The 
fear  that  death  may  come  upon  me, 
before  I  have  said  what  I  wish  to 
say,  makes  me  work  uninterrup- 
tedly ;  the  work  has  made  a  hermit 


of  me,  Mr.  Welters ;  but  not  only 
the  task  which  I  have  laid  upon 
myself  and  wish  to  complete,  but 
also  the  feeling  that,  through  my 
long  absence  and  protracted  resi- 
dence in  the  wilderness,  I  am  no 
longer  in  my  place  in  European 
society.  I  have  outgrown  Dutch 
habits,  and  Dutch  habits  have  out- 
grown me — we  do  not  understand 
each  other  any  more.' 

Now  the  sarcastic  had  the  upper- 
hand  in  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Arnold ;  but  this  expi'ession  again 
made  wav  for  the  mournful,  as  he 
paid:  ^The  great  mistake  is  that 
although  my  daughter  and  I  are 
obliged  to  be  here,  our  hearts  still 
live  in  the  warm  East.  And  that 
makes  us  bad  citizens  for  our  mother 
country,'  he  added  with  a  smile. 

*Yet  it  is  a  solitary  life  for  a 
young  lady,  Mr.  Arnold.' 

'  Not  more  solitary  than  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  all  her  life. 
We  have  lived  mostly  in  the  interior 
of  Java,  where  for  months  you  could 
not  find  a  European  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  child  of  nature,  such 
as  my  daughter,  finds  resources,  of 
which  the  accomplished,  delicately 
brought  up  European  lady  can 
form,  no  idea.  It  is  at  her  desire 
that  we  have  withdrawn  ourselves 
here  to  Beckley,  for  the  life  at  the 
Hague,  where  we  established  our- 
selves at  first,  pleased  her  as  little 
as  it  did  myself.' 

Mr.  Arnold  here  ceased  speaking 
while  he  listened  to  the  step  of  a 
horse,  which  stopped  under  the 
window.  This  time  it  was  a  cheer* 
ful  smile  which  played  on  his  lips. 

*  Here  comes  my  daughter  home,' 
he  said,  and  turning  from  the  win- 
dow to  Otto,  he  went  on — •  I  have 
behaved  like  an  old  babbler,  Mr. 
Welters.  If,  for  once,  I  meet  with 
some  one  who  can  understand  me, 
forgive  me  if  I  quite  forget  that  he 
is  not  an  old  acquaintance  who  can. 
take  an  interest  in  me  and  in  my 
endeavours.' 

Otto  took  up  his  hat,  which  lay; 
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near  him  on  the  gronnd,  and  wad 
assuring  Mr.  Arnold,  as  he  rose, 
how  much  interest  the  conversation 
had  afforded  him,  and  with  what 
pleasure  he  made  his  acquaintance ; 
bat,  before  he  had  said  all  this,  Mr. 
Arnold  interposed — 

'See,  Mr.  Welters,'  he  said,  'I 
am  so  lifctle  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  mj  native  country  that  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  contrary 
to  etiquette  if  I  ask  you  to  our 
luncheon,  which  will  be  ready  imme- 
diately. In  India  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  course,  and  if  you  will  join 
for  once  in  this  our  Indian  habit, 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure.' 

He  said  this  in  a  cordial,  good* 
natured  manner,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  refiise ;  but,  before 
Otto  could  answer,  the  door  was 
burst  open  and  a  great  black  dog 
of  the  Newfoundland  breed  rushed 
in.  He  was  a  beautiful  animal, 
with  long  black  shining  ^ir,  to 
which  his  white  breast  and  the 
white  tip  of  his  grand  feathering 
tail  alone  made  exceptions.  In 
two  bounds  he  reached  Mr.  Arnold 
and  licked  his  hand.  He  then  went 
to  Otto,  examining  him  and  smell- 
ing him  all  round.  'Come  here, 
OiBsar,  my  good  friend,'  Mr.  Ar- 
nold called  to  the  dog.  The  ani- 
mal instantly  obeyed,  but  not 
without  carefully  keeping  his  eye 
upon  Otto  from  his  place  at  me 
feet  of  the  master,  wnere  he  lay 
down. 

But  Otto  did  not  notice  the  dog. 
His  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a 
young  lady  who  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

In  a  dark  riding  habit  which 
hung  down  behind  in  a  long  train, 
and  before  was  partly  drawn  over 
her  arm  ;  a  round  black  hat  on  her 
head,  of  which  the  white  ostrich 
feather  rested  on  her  black  hair; 
the  beautiful  form  of  her  slight 
figure  perfectly  indicated  by  her 
close  fitting  habit ;  a  little  whip  in 
the  hand  which  was  free,  Geliue 
Arnold  stood  still  an  instant  on  the 


threshold,  when  she  saw  her  &tber 
was  not  alone. 

'  Celine,  child,  here  is  Advocftte 
Welters,  whom  you  know  I  was  to 
consult  about  the  inheritance.' 

•  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  young  lady, 
who  did  not  appear  more  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  now 
came  nearer;  and  responding  to 
Otto's  bow,  not  with  a  curtsey  as 
one  would  have  expected,  but  with 
a  graceful  movement  of  her  whip, 
such  as  one  sees  dbne  by  the  riden 
in  the  circus.  Further  than  this, 
she  took  no  notice  of  him. 

*A  pleasant  ride,  dear  child?' 
said  her  tsAher, 

*  ^ot  so  much  a  ride  as  a  practice, 
dear  father.  I  have  been  teaching 
Schimmel  what  was  wanting  iu  his 
education,  to  leap  over  ditches ;  and 
Cflosar  for  his  own  pleasure  leapt 
over  them  too.  Didn't  you,  CiBsar?' 
She  laughed  loud  at  the  recollection 
of  the  pleasure  she  had  enjoyed ;  bnt 
suddenly  recovering  herself,  she 
said — 'But  I  have  certainly  kept 
you  and  Mr.  Welters  waiting.  In 
ten  minutes  I  shall  have  changed 
my  dress.  Yon  must,  therefore, 
still  have  patience.'  And  turning 
round,  she,  and  CsBsar  after  her, 
were  out  of  the  room  in  a  trice. 

The  whole  of  this  scene  had 
occupied  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  tell  it.  Otto  stood  motionless  in 
the  same  attitude  as  when  she 
entered,  and  only  came  to  his  senses 
when  she  left  the  room.  Never  yet 
had  he  been  so  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  a  woman  as  with 
that  of  Celine  Arnold. 

Undoubtedly  of  an  Eastern  type, 
Celine  had  the  pale  olive  com- 
plexion which  characterises  the 
race  from  which  her  mother  was  de- 
scended ;  her  features  were  fine  and 
regular;  and  when  she  laughed 
her  parted  lips  displayed  two  rows 
of  pearl-white  teeth  ;  but  people 
overlooked  these  attractions  when 
they  saw  her  g^reat  dark  eyes  with 
their  soft  glow,  and  the  richness  of 
her  thick  black  hair. 
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Otio&d  down  again  opposite  Mr. 
Arnold ;  bat  he  listened  now  with 
much  less  atteniaon  than  he  had 
done  to  their  first  conversation,  and 
he  was  glad  when,  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  later,  a  Javanese  servant,  in 
hiB  foreign  costume,  interrupted 
them  with  a  few  Malay  words, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Arnold,  which 
were  unintelligible  to  Otto. 

*  Let  me  show  you  the  way,'  Mr. 
Arnold  said  to  Otto;  and  goings 
down-stairs,  they  came  into  a  small 
cosy  dining-room,  where  the  table 
stood  laid  and  ready  for  luncheon. 

Celine  stood  by  the  table,  and  at 
her  feet  Cseaar,  with  whom  she 
appeared  to  have  been  playing  when 
Otto  and  her  &ther  enterad. 

As  she  stood  there  in  a  purple 
^ket  trimmed  with  gold,  a  long 
black  silk  dress  without  a  trace  of 
crinoline,  which  in  those  days  had 
jnst  attained  in  Dilburg  its  widest 
circumference  ;  her  beautiful  hair  in 
picturesque  confusion,  half  hanging 
down  behind  and  half  fastened  up  by 
a  little  gold  dagger  with  a  diamond 
handle ;  sparkling  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  on  her  small  elegantlv  formed 
hands — as  she  stood  there  she 
seemed  to  Otto  the  most  beautiful 
woman  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  her 
singular  dress  seemed  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  eficct. 
They  sat  down  to  the  table. 
Behind  Celine's  chair,  which  was 
placed  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
stood  an  old  Java  woman.  The 
Jaranese  who  had  announced 
luncheon  had  placed  himself  behind 
the  chair  of  Mr.  Arnold,  whilst  the 
Dntch  servant  waited  upon  Otto. 

Strange  dishes  were  placed  before 
him.  Rice  and  chicken  were  the  only 
thines  known  to  him,  and  every  dish 
was  highly  seasoned  and  cooked  with 
hot  pickles,  which  threatened  to  bum 
Otto's  Dutch  mouth. 

'  This  is  jnst  an  Indian  luncheon, 
Mr.  Welters,'  said  Mr.  Arnold,  when 
the  servants,  after  setting  the  fruit 
on  the  table,  had  left  the  room. 
*  Celine  and  I  cannot  be  content  at 


this  time  of  the  day  with  a  cup.  of 
coffee  only,  as  is  the  habit  in  Hol- 
land.' 

As  yet  Otto  had  spoken  very  little 
to  Celine.  The  ordinary  question  of 
courtesy,  *how  she  liked  Holland,' 
she  answered  almost  in  the  same 
way  as  her  father,  of  which  the 
result  came  to  this,  *  that  here  it  was 
good,  but  in  India  it  was  better. 
There  the  sun  is  warmer,  the  flowers 
are  prettier,  the  people  are  more 
oordml-^at  least  so  it  seems  to  me.' 
She  said  this  with  a  moist  glance 
in  her  dark  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  native  country.  An 
instant  of  sDenoe  followed;  then 
she  shook  her  head  as  if  to  drive 
away  sorrowful  thoughts,  and  turn- 
ing to  Otto  she  said  in  a  cheerful 
tone: 

*  And  so  you  are  going  to  provide 
US  with  an  inheritance,  Mr.  Wel- 
ters?' 

'  At  least  I  am  going  to  do  my 
best,  Miss  Arnold.' 

'  Dear  father;  what  shall  you  do 
with  all  that  money  ?  Haven't  we 
enough?' 

'Enough  is  good;  but  more  is 
better,'  answereid  her  father  with  a 
laugh. 

And  now  the  dessert  was  removed, 
and  the  host  handed  his  cigar-case 
to  Otto. 

« Won't  it  annoy  Miss  Arnold  ? ' 
asked  Otto,  courteously,  before  he 
took  out  a  cigar. 

'Not  more  than  my  cigar  will 
annoy  yon,'  answered  Celine,  show- 
ing her  white  teeth  with  a  laugh, 
and  before  Otto  well  underst^xl 
what  she  meant,  she  had  already 
a  cigar  between  her  lips.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  Otto  saw  h^  smoke. 
He  could  not  explain  to  himself 
that  feeling;  but  so  it  was.  But 
neither  Celine  nor  her  father 
.seemed  to  think  it  anything 
uncommon ;  they  smoked  and  chat- 
tered and  laughed,  and  seemed  as 
much  at  their  ease  with  Otto  as  if 
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tbey  bad  '  been  acqiiaintanoeH  of 
years  instead  of  honrs.  They  in- 
terrogated him  abont  his  £Eunily  and 
relatives,  and  abont  Dilbnrg  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  she  looked  as 
merry  and  contented  as  possible, 
every  moment  breaking  ont  into  a 
dear  langh,  in  which  one  coald 
hardly  have  helped  joining,  although 
there  was  little  to  occasion  it. 

*  Will  you  play  or -sing  something, 
Celine,  as  yon  are  accustomed  to  do  r ' 
said  Mr.  Arnold,  at  last,  whilst  he 
opened  the  piano  which  was  in  the 
dining-room.  *  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Welters  would  like  to  bear  you.* 

*No,  dear  father,'  said  Celine, 
in  a  decisive  tone,  'not  to  day.' 

*  And  why  not,  child  ?  * 

'  Because  I  don't  feel  inclined.' 
This  reason  seemed  to  Mr.  Arnold 
conclusive — at  least   he    shut  the 
piano  without  saying  another  word. 

.  Otto,  however,  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  saying, 
'And  do  you  not  do  anything  ex- 
cept what  you  are  inclined  to  do, 
Miss  Arnold?  That  must  be  a 
pleasant  kind  of  life.' 

She  cast  a  dark  glance'  at  him  • 
QOt  of  her  great  eyes,  and  there 
v(aa  a  sort  of  defiance  in  her  voice 
when  she  answered  him,  evidently 
out  of  humour^ — 

.  '  No ;  and  when  I  have  once  said 
that  I  won't  do  a  thiag,  I  don't  do 
it.' 

.  Mr.  Arnold  now  got  up  hastily 
from  the  table,  and  conducted  his 
guest  to  the  orangery,  where  he 
showed  him  a  foreign  plant  of  which 
they  had  spoken. 

*This  nursery  is  a  hobby  of 
Celine's,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  long 
row  of  flower-pots,  with  all  kinds  of 
cuttings  and  plants.  '  On  these  she 
occupies    most  of  her   mornings. 


The  flowers  on  the  terrace  are  al- 
mo.st  all  the  result  of  her  care  and 
industry  this  last  winter.' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Otto 
took  his  leave. 

'I  hope  soon  to  see  you  again, 
Mr.  Welters,'  said  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a 
cordial  tone,  whilst  Otto  thanked 
him  for  his  friendly  reception. 

Celine  had  now  joined  them  again, 
and  put  out  her  hand  to  Otto  to 
take  leave,  shaking  his  in  an  off- 
hand '  comrade '  &shion,  saying,  'And 
when  you  come  again,  Mr.  Welters, 
you  shall  make  acquaintence  with 
my  Schimmel,  who  is  my  dearest, 
best  friend  in  Holland.' 

Otto  Welters  was  that  day  an  in- 
teresting person  in  Dilburg,  for 
naturally  everybody  knew  before 
noon  that  he  had  passed  some 
hours  at  Beckley,  and  everybody 
hoped  that  he  would  satisfy  their 
pent-up  curiosity.  Some  people 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing him  availed  themselves  of 
the  subject  of  '  fine  weather '  to 
speak  to  Otto  in  the  street,  and  at 
evening  parties  he  was  looked  for 
with  an  anxiety  which  made  his 
absence,  to  say  the  least,  unpardon- 
able. 

But  Otto  told  people  very  litde 
about  the  inhabitante  of  Beckley. 
A  good  old  gentleman  and  a  pretty 
daughter,  both  cordial  persons,  who 
required  his  services  as  advocate. 
That  was  all  people  got  out  of  him. 
In  his  family  circle  he  told  some- 
thing more ;  and  in  the  evening  he 
told  Mary  almost  eveiything.  I 
say  'almost,'  because  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Celine  had  refused  her 
father's  request,  and  of  the  smoking, 
he  told  nobody. 

Whj  not  P 

{To  he  continued.} 
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lliT  DEAR  JoHK, — Whon  I  last 
ixL  luhd  the  pleasure  of  seeing  70a, 
I  reallj  thought  I  had  got  through 
everything  of  pressing  importance 
regarding  the  management,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  the  mismanage- 
ment, of  yonr  Indian  estates.  I  had, 
however,  hardly  reached  home  when 
I  found  that  I  had  omitted  to  bring 
to  your  notice  some  matters  that 
demand  immediate  attention.  This 
induced  me  to  beg  for  a  third  inter- 
view, which,  after  some  delay,  you 
were  kind  enough  to  grant.  The 
conversation,  you  will  remember, 
was  long,  and  ranged  over  a  variety 
of  topics.  Some  of  these,  thougn 
interesting  enough,  were  perhaps 
hardly  worth  your  serious  conside- 
ration; but  others  seemed  so  im- 
portant, that  I  may  as  well  remind 
you  of  at  least  a  portion  of  our  long 
and  varied  discussion. 

I  commenced  the  conversation, 
you  will  remember,  by  calling  your 
attention  to  various  &ciB  that  con- 
firmed some  of  the  statements  which 
I  made  when  we  last  met,  and, 
amongst  the  number,  drew  par- 
ticular atten^bn  to  the  rottenness 
of  the  barracks  built  by  your  Indian 
agents.    The  dissolution  of  these 


buildings  has  indeed  become  so 
regular,  that  in  these  days  of  tele- 
grams it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  invent  a  new  term  which  shall 
convey  at  once  briefly  and  expres- 
sively these  every-day  occurrences 
of  Indian  life;  and  when  we  read 
of  another  avalanche,  or  threatened 
avalanche,  of  barracks,  we  find  that 
the  language  has  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  will  suffice  to  allude  to 
the  Sanger  and  Allahabad  bar- 
racks as  a  specimen  of  this  class 
of  cases.  ^  I  next  proceeded  to 
give  you  a  remarkable  example'  of 
tiie  credulity  of  the  people  in  the 
more  remote  districts,  witii  the  view 
of  showing  you  how  easily  they  can 
be  defrauded  in  the  name  of  the 
Grovemment^  and  how  imprudent  it 
therefore  is  to  start  new  taxes, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
officials,  can  readily  be  turned  into 
intolerable  engines  of  oppression. 
I  then  offered  some  proofs  to 
show  that  the  income-i«x  which 
has  been  so  bitterly  complained 
ofj  has  to  a  large  extent  &llen 
on  the  heavily-taxed  agricultural 
classes;  and  referred  you  to  au 
instructive  minute  from  the  pen 
of     the    Lieutenant-Gbvemor    of 


>  Amidst  th«  mins  of  tumbledown  barracks  we  find  Lord  Mayo  enquiring  '  whether  a 
oemeiit  can  be  manafiictared  from  any  of  the  Indian  limestones  capable  of  application 
under  the  yarjing  circumstances  and  climates  found  throughout  India/  This  seems  to 
be  really  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  very  like  asking  whether  day  suited  to  the 
▼aried  requirements  of  the  English  bricklayer  can  be  found  in  these  islands.  If  his 
Lordship  will  only  turn  to  the  permanent  structures  of  the  Hindoos,  Mahommedans, 
Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  he  will  find  a  ready-made  answer  to  his  question. 

'  In  my  first  letter  I  showed  how  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  taxgatherer,  who  is  necessarily  their  sole  informant  as  to  the  varying 
demands  of  GrOTemment.  But  I  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  amusing  illustration 
of  the  credulity  of  the  people.  In  1855,  when  Jacob  was  in  charge  of  the  Sawunt  Waree 
Territory,  the  following  incident  occurred.  *  An  impostor,'  he  tells  us,  '  went  about  the 
country  levying  a  war  cess  in  my  name :  his  credentials  an  empty  gooseberry  bottle  of 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  the  royal  arms  in  gilt  letters  on  its  label,  and  a  paper  of  sham 
English  writing,  headed  by  a  supposed  official  seal  that  was  merely  the  impression  made 
by  the  bung  of  a  mastard  jar.  Yet  these  precious  credentials  had  sufficed  for  several 
villages,  till  he  was  unwise  enough  to  venture  where  he  met  with  a  functionary  sufficiently 
acute  to  deal  with  him.  When  on  his  trial  all  the  foregoing  were  fully  proved.* — Jacob's 
Western  India,  p.  121. 
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Bengal,  wbo  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered that  some  34,000  mere  cnl- 
tivators  have  been  assessed  to  a  tax 
on  incomes  of  not  less  than  50?.  a 
year.  3nt  es  the  EngUshrtiam^trnlj 
says,  '  To  ns  it  is  a  less  grave  ques- 
tion how  much  wrongfol  assessment 
the  amonnt  levied  fi>Dm  the  34,375 
cultivators  represents,  than  how 
much  extortion  was  inflicted  on 
ryots  who  were  not  assessed.'  And 
the  Englishman  very  justly  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  unless  the  profits 
of  agriculture  are  much  higher  than 
in  England,  the  34,000  odd  culti- 
vators just  represent  so  many  poor 
people  who  had  failed  to  bribe  the 
officials.  But  the  fact  is,  my  dear 
John,  that  your  agents  were  bound 
to  get  money  out  of  some  one,  and 
it  was  simply  a  case  of  *  get  money, 
honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  money.' 
They  have,  in  short,  gone  back  to  the 
days  of  Warren  Hastings,  when  the 
cry  was,  *  Govern  leniently,  but  get 
more  money,'  or,  in  other  words,  be 
at  once  the  fathers  and  the  op- 
pressors of  the  people.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  exclaims  against  the  dis- 
graceful way  the  tax  has  been  levied 
in  that  province.  Equally  ridiculous 
is  it  to  read  that  the  Government  of 
India  has  passed  a  resolution  on  the 
mal-administration  of  the  income- 
tax  in  the  North- West  Provinces. 
With  the  tax-collecting  machinery  at 
the  disposal  of  your  agents,  there 
must  be  gross  iniud  and  gross  in- 
justice. Let  me  tell  you  a  story. 
Not  very  long  ago  I  met  a  native 
gentleman,  who  has  now  retired 
from  your  service,  in  which  he  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  deputy  collector. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  we 
discussed  the  income-tax,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  levied.  *  Well,' 
said  my  friend,  *  I'll  tell  you  my 
experience.  I  was  told  to  raise  as 
much  money  as  I  could,  but  finding 
that  with  all  my  exertions  my  return 
fell  far  short  of  that  of  my  neigh- 
bours in  the  adjoining  districts,  and 
knowing  fall  well  that  my  repu- 


tation would  rise  or  fall  with  the 
amount  of  my  collections,  I  simply 
issued  orders  to  double  the  amount 
of  assessment,   and  so  raised  my 
collection   to  a  satisfactory  sum.' 
This,  you  said,  seemed  really  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  ;  '  but,  after  all,'  you 
continued,  '  the  people,  I  am  told, 
are  not  taxed  nearly  so  much  as  in 
other  countries,  and  the  taxation  per 
head  is  higher  in  Turkey,  Russia, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  England.'  Now, 
my  dear  John,  this  may  be  very 
true,   and  I  have  no   doubt  yonr 
Indian  agents  chuckled  with  satis- 
faction at  being  able  to  produce  snch 
pleasing  proofs  of  the  lightness  of 
Indian  taxation  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries.     But  the 
statement,  though  true  in  itself,  is 
entirely  misleading.      Taxation  is 
either  high  or  low,  not  as  regards 
the    amount    per     head,    but    as 
regards    the    percentage   it  bears 
to  the  income  of  the  population. 
When,  then,  we  come  to  compare 
the  incidence  of  taxation  in  India 
and  England,  and  take  into  account 
the  income  of  each  country,  we  shall 
find  that  the  taxation  of  the  former 
country  is  twice  as  much  as  that  of 
the  latter.     I  do  not,   of  course, 
allege  that  the  calculation  of  the 
income  of  India  can  at  all  approach 
to  mathematical   accuracy,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  sufficiently  near 
to  show  you  that  to  go  on  adding  to 
the   taxation  as  your    agents  are 
doing  now,  and  have  been  doing  for 
some  time,  is  simply  an  act  of  the 
grossest  barbarity,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  being  attended  with  serious 
political  dangers.     Thereupon  you 
said  that  you  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
the  matter,  and  see  what  they  had 
to  say;   and  you  further  observed 
that  you  had  no  time  to  hear  any- 
thing   more    on    the    subject,  es- 
pecially  as    the    phrase    'political 
dangers'  reminded  you  that  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  said  lately  as 
to  the  loyal^  of  the  Indian  Mahom- 
miedans.     '  1  should  much  like,'  you 
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continiied,  '  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  as  r^ards  these  people. 
There  has  been,  I  am  told,  a  regular 
book  devoted  to  them  and  their 
grievances,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
newspaper  correspondence,  which 
I  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  look  at.  Then  there  is  a 
certain  sect  I've  heard  a  great  deal 
about,  the  name  of  which,  I  know, 
commences  with  a  W.  If  you  could 
only  lay  before  me  the  leading  points 
of  the  matter  I  should  really  be 
very  glad,  as  I  mean  to  try  and 
make  myself  somewhat  acquainted 
with  my  Indian  affairs  before  Par- 
liament meets.'  After  a  shcn^  pause 
to  collect  my  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  then  proceeded  to  say  my 
Bay.  As  usual,  I  was  interrupted 
occasionally  by  objections  and  criti- 
cisms,  nuiny  of  wHch  sounded  so 
plausible,  that  I  may  as  well  remind 
you  of  nearly  the  whole  of  our  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  Indian  Mus- 
almans. 

I  commenced,  you  will  remem- 
ber,  by  making  some  allusion  to  a 
remarkable,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  a  disagreeably  remark- 
able book,*  written  by  a  very  able 
agent  of  yours,  who  seems  for  years 
to  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  Indian  Musalmans. 
His  book,  I  may  observe,  is  com- 
plete,  and  to  the  point ;  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that 
he  has  contrived  to  weave  around 
them  that  sensational  web  which 
people  love  to  spin  around  the 
wrecks  of  ancient  and  noble  houses. 
But,  my  dear  John,  we  must  strip 
the  tale  of  its  bnlliani  colouring, 
and  look  at  the  facts  in  all  their 
naked  simplicity.  At  first  sight  it 
really  seems  a  melancholy  business 
to  contemplate  the  fate  of  one  of 
these  Mahommedan  houses;  and 
when  we  come  to  look  at  it  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Hunter's  pages,  it 
seems  difficult  to  repress  a  vein  of 
sentiment.  He  gives  us,  for  instance. 


the  history  of  the  Rajas  of  Nagar, 
and  tells  how  they  once  looked  forth 
from  the  pillarea  gallery  of  their 
palace  over  a  principality  which 
now  makes  up  two  English  districts. 
Their  mosques  and  countless  sum- 
mer pavilions  glittered  round  the 
margin  of  an  artificial  lake,  and 
cast  their  reflection  on  its  surface, 
unbroken  by  a  single  water  weed. 
Through  the  crystal  waters  a  gilded 
barge  proudly  cut  its  way.  Sol- 
diers relieved  guard  on  the  citadel ; 
and  ever  as  the  sun  declined,  the 
laughter  of  many  children,  and  the 
tinkling  of  ladies'  lutes,  rose  from 
behind  the  wall  of  the  Princesses' 
garden.  Now,  however,  the  glory 
of  all  these  things  has  departed,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Nagar 
has  indeed  gone  by.  The  palace  is 
a  wreck,  the  fishponds  are  dark, 
filthy  hollows,  and  the  gardens  have 
returned  to  jungle,  or  been  con- 
verted into  rice  fields.  Princesses 
indeed  there  are,  but  they  no  longer 
go  forth  in  the  covered  barge  at 
evening.  The  luxurious  zenana  is 
roofless,  and  its  inmates  have  been 
removed  to  a  mean  tenement  over- 
looking a  stable-yard,  while  the 
representative  of  this  princely  race 
mopes  away  his  miserable  days 
chewing  drugged  sweetmeats,  and 
looking  gloomily  out  on  the  weed- 
choked  lake.  Now,  my  dear  John, 
all  this  seems  piteous  enough,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  melancholy  enough ; 
but  it  is  only  melancholy  as  a  record 
of  the  weakness  of  the  human  animal 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the 
key  of  the  whole  story  is  to  be 
found  in  one  little  sentence  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  book,  which  tells  us  that 
'  when  the  British  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Rajas  of  Nagar,  their 
yearly  revenues,  afber  two  centuries 
of  folly  and  waste,  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds.'  In  that 
folly  and  waste  were  naturally  con- 
tained the  elements  of  decay.  It 
is  not  even  attempted  to  be  shown 
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that  the  British  caused  this  fifty 
thousand  a-year  to  diminish  in  any 
way,  and  the  house  of  Nagar  is  no 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  house  of 
an  English  duke  would  be,  whose 
family  went  persistently  to  the  dogs 
till  there  was  nothing  left  of  their 
ancient  nobility  except  the  empty 
name.  A  few  special  wrongs  the 
Musalmans  indeed  have,  as  we  shall 
see;  some  very  great  wrongs  they  are, 
no  doubt,  still  suffering  from,  as  we 
shall  also  see ;  but  these  greats,  and 
crying  wrongs  are  only  wrongs 
that  are  shared  in  common  by  all 
the  foremost  races  in  India.  Before, 
however,  I  commence  to  speak  of 
these  wrongs,  both  great  and  small, 
I  may  as  well  give  you  a  short 
account  of  the  sect  you  have  alluded 
to,  of  the  rebel  camp  beyond  the 
frontier  of  your  Indian  estotes,  and 
of  the  organisation  which  has  cost 
your  agents  so  much  blood  and 
treasure.  I  shall  at  the  same  time 
enquire  into  the  causesof  these  signs 
of  rottenness  in  the  State.  Finally, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
only  method  of  cutting  off  those 
springs  of  discontent  which,  unless 
removed,  must  eventually  convert 
your  Indian  estates  into  the  bitterest 
thorn  that  was  ever  lodged  in  the 
side  of  the  British  Lion. 

To  commence  with,  my  dear  John, 
allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the 
Mahommedans  of  India  would  very 
naturally  like  to  get  rid  of  you  aiid 
your  Government,  which  have  sim- 
ply  stood  between  them  and  those 
positions,  great  or  small,  which 
they  imagine  they  might  have  held 
had  the  English  never  set  foot  in 
India.  Here  you  begged  leave  to  in- 
terrupt me  for  one  moment.  *  Why, 
my  good  man,'  you  observed,  *  I 
am  told  that  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  several  letters  appeared 
in  the  Times  which  were  written  by 
Indian  Musalmans,  and  that  these 
letters  assured  the  public  that  it 
was  perfectly  disgraceful  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  the 
Musalmans  yielded  to  no  class  in 


India  as  regards  loyalty'  to  the 
British  Qovemment.'  Now,  my 
dear  John,  I  saw  these  letters  also, 
and  I  simply  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, as  many  others  no  doubt  have 
too,  that  much  as  the  Indian 
Mahommedans  have  been  abased 
for  their  intolerance,  for  their  stupid 
indifference  to  progress,  and  for 
sullenly  holding  aloof  from  onr 
educational  system,  no  worse  thing 
has  ever  been  said  of  them.  To 
declare  that  a  people  can  be  sap- 
planted,  kicked  down  hiU,  and 
oppressed  by  a  superior  race,  with- 
out feeling  a  wish  to  turn  and  rend 
their  conquerors,  is  tantamount  to 
declaring  that  the  conquered  race 
is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  miserable, 
spiritless  slaves.  I  for  one  do  not 
think  so  badly  of  the  Indian  Mahom- 
medans, and  therefore  I  have  all 
the  more  hopes  of  their  rising  out 
of  their  present  slough  of  despon- 
dency. But^  my  dear  John,  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  6ftct, 
that  unless  the  Indian  Musalmans 
shake  themselves  up,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  Indian  life,  they  must  always  be 
a  source  of  danger  to  our  empire  in 
the  East;  for  it  is  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  human  nature  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Let  me  tell 
you  a  story  which  will  just  take  up  a 
couple  of  sentences.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  I  had  in  my  employ  as 
an  overseer  of  coolies  an  illegitimate 
grandson  of  the  Sultan  Tippoo.  La- 
bour in  Southern  India  was  then 
worth  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  is 
now,  and  the  salary  of  the  overseer 
in  question  was  exactly  twelve 
shillings,  not  a  week,  but  a  month, 
and  out  of  this  pittance  the  man  had 
to  feed  himself  and  his  family.  He 
could  read  and  write  in  his  own 
language,  I  may  add ;  and  his  father, 
as  one  of  the  descendants  of  Tippoo, 
had  a  small  allowance  from  Govern- 
ment. Now,  you  can  easily  ima- 
gine that  people  who  are  driven 
to  such  shifts  to  find  a  livelihood 
are  not  likelv  to  be  much  in  Ioto 
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with  your  rule.     In  some  parts  of 
India,  it  is  true,  the  Mnsalmans  had 
alreadj    been    snpplanted   hy    the 
Seiks   and    Maharattas,    but     the 
memory  of  the  martyr  Tippoo  must 
still  be  fresh  throughout  Southern 
India;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose, in  any  case,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  a  once  dominant  race  will 
eat  the  bread  of  poverty  in  humble 
thank^lness  that  they  have  at  least 
food  wherewith  to  keep  body  and 
Bonl  together.     Your  Indian  agents, 
I  know,  are  very  unwilling  to  recog- 
nise, or  rather  to  acknowledge,  the 
necessary  hostility  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  population;  and  were  this 
the    only    disagreeable   fact    they 
are    unwilling    to     acknowledge, 
you  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
suspect  that  my  conclusions    are 
eitlier   incorrect    or    exaggerated. 
But  if  you  will  only  reflect  for  one 
moment,  yon  will  see  that  your  In- 
dian agents  have  always  resolutely 
shut  their  eyes  to  any  facts  that 
tend  to  prove  the  dangers  of  our 
situation    in     India.      There    are 
several  reasons  for  this.      One  is, 
that  an  Englishman  is  always  afraid 
to  appear  i£*aid ;  the  second  is,  that 
Englishmen  have  a  remarkable  ca- 
pacity for  believing  what  they  wish 
to  believe,  and  cling  to  their  con  vic- 
tionswith  a  sometimes  blind  and  fatal 
obstinacy.  The  third — and  no  doubt 
the  principal — ^reason  is,  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  got  into  a 
financial   hobble,   and  knows    full 
well  that  it  has  run  its  taxational 
resources  so  hard  that,  considering 
the   enormous    sums    of    English 
capital  sunk  in  India,  even  a  tem- 
porary disturbance  of  its  authority 
could  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 
appalling  calamity.     The  sad  fate 
of  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
Indian  mutinies  is  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  first  and  second  fail- 
ings alluded  to  ;  while  the  tendency 
of  your  Indian  agents  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  anything  that  threatens  the 
disturbance   of   order    was    never 
more  conclasiyely  shown  than  in  the 


history  of  the  San  thai  insurrection. 
The  tale  is  well  told  in  the  Annals 
of  Rural  Bengal,  wh^re  Mr.  Hunter 
points  out  that  if  the  English  com- 
munity is  naturally  prone  to  exag- 
gerate dangers,  the  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  underrate 
even  in  a  greater  and  more  fat^il 
degree  circumstances  that  threaten 
the  disturbance  of  order.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  spirit  was  that  the 
Santhals  for  a  whole  fortnight 
spread  fire  and  sword  throughout 
the  country  thus  operated  on  ;  and 
the  most  absurd  part  of  the  story  is 
that  the  local  officials  would  not  re- 
cognise this  as  a  rebellion.  Each 
magistrate  put  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  admission  that  his  district 
was  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment.  Men  who  should  have  been 
arrested  as  rebels  were  simply 
charged  with  burglary,  or  *  for  as- 
sembling illegally  and  riotously 
with  offensive  weapons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder^  and  to  commit  a 
serious  breach  of  the  peace.'  In 
time,  however,  these  people  with 
their  offensive  weapons  were  really 
discovered  to  be  rebels,  but  the  re- 
cognition came  too  late  to  save  a 
large  amount  of  loss  and  bloodshed 
that  might  easily  have  been  averted 
had  the  officials  not  determinedly 
shut  their  eyes.  Now,  my  dear 
John,  you  must  always  remember 
that  the  same  causes  which  have 
always  blinded  your  Indian  agents 
exist  now,  and  are  blinding  them  at 
this  moment ;  and  it  is  certainly 
high  time  that  you  should  provide 
yourself  with  some  machinery  which 
shall  steer  the  ship  clear  of  the 
rocks.  Here  you  reminded  me  that 
I  had  better  get  on  with  the  Indian 
Mnsalmans,  as  you  would  like  to 
hear  about  them  without  further 
delay,  so  I  at  once  began  to  lay 
before  you  a  brief  outline  of  their 
position. 

And  first  of  all,  my  dear  John,  as 
to  these  Wahabis.  To  picture  to 
yourself  a  Wahabi,  you  must  sim- 
ply imagine    a  kind    of   Mahoni- 
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medan  Puritan.     At  the  best  he  is 
a    man    who    desires   to    simplify 
the  Mahommedan  creed  as  much  as 
possible,   aud  reduce  it,  or  rather 
raise  it,  to  the  purest  Unitarianism. 
He  is  a  man,  too,  who  advocates  a 
severely  religious  and  moral  life,  and 
strives  after  the  universal  regenera- 
tion  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
At  the  worst,  or  at  least  the  worst  for 
us,  he  is  a  man  one  of  whose  leading 
doctrines  inculcates  constant  recog- 
nition, both  in  theory  and  practice,  of 
the  obligation  to  wage  war  upon  all 
infidels,  and  who  accordingly  has 
persistently  plotted  for  the  over- 
throw of  British  rule  in  India,  and 
cost  us  no  small  amount  of  blood 
and  money.     As  a  Wahabi,  who  is 
simply  a  religious  regenerator,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  and  cor- 
dially detested,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  people  don't  like  reformers  who 
make  religion  more  irksome,   and 
its  duties  more  onerous.      The  Wa- 
habis,  as  religious  reformers,   are 
therefore      thoroughly      harmless. 
When,  however,  they  combine  se- 
dition with  religion,  they  strike  a 
key    in    the    ^JAhommedan    heart 
which  cannot  fail  to  rouse  the  sym- 
pathies and    excite  the  hopes    of 
people  who  are  conscious  that  they 
are  daily  losing  ground  in  the  battle 
of  life.     Most  of  the  advanced  Ma- 
hommedans,  it  is  true,  are  not  to 
be  affected  by  these  seditious  preach- 
ings, and  no  doubt  believe  that  they 
have    resigned    themselves  to  our 
rule.     But  do  not  let  us  take  much 
comfort  from  that  fact.     It  is  easy 
to  talk  of  the  strength  of  a  castle 
that  has  never  been  seriously  be- 
sieged.    Some  temptation  certainly 
existed  during  the  great  mutiny, 
but  it  was  not  sufficient.      When  a 
real    temptation  arises — when  the 
day  arrives  that  Indian  discontents 
are  at  their  height,  while  our  hands 
are  full  to  overflowing  in  Europe — it 
will  then  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Musalmans  of   India  will  not 
strike  one  blow  for  freedom.     But 
whatever  may  be  the  present  feel- 


ings of  the  more  educated  classes, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Wahabis  have 
found  both  men  and  money  to  plot 
and  war  against  us,  and  that  too  in 
the  very  heart  of  our  dominions. 
But  I  must  now  enter  into  a  few  de- 
tails, which  I  hope  will  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  leading  facts  of 
the  situation. 

The  Wahabis,  and  those  who 
supported  them,  were  £a*r  too  well 
aware  of  the  strength  of  the  British 
power  to  attempt  a  rising  in  the 
heart  of  our  dominions.  Some 
other  base  of  operations  was  there- 
fore wanting.  Nor  were  they  long 
in  finding  one.  Amongst  the  bleak 
and  inaccessible  mountains  which 
rise  beyond  the  Punjab  are  tribes 
who  are  only  too  glad  to  shelter  and 
support  those  who  promise  bound- 
less plunder  and  oceans  of  infidel 
blood.  In  these  regions,  accord- 
ingly, the  Wahabis  found  a  conve- 
nient home.  There  they  formed  a 
rebel  camp,  and  thence  spun  a  web 
of  disafiection,  which  we  know  has 
stretched  far  and  wide,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  is  already  ex- 
tended from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other.  In  the  formation  of 
such  a  camp  for  a  nearly  similar 
purpose  there  was  nothing  new. 
If  the  Mahommedans  hated  us,  they 
equally  hated  the  Seiks,  and  a  fana- 
tical settlement  in  the«e  mountains 
gave  Bunjit  Singh  quite  as  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  as  it  ever 
caused  the  British  Power.  The 
fanatical  camp  which  warred  against 
the  Seiks  has  simply  turned  itself 
into  a  rebel  camp  which  wars  against . 
the  English,  and  endeavours  to 
spread  discontent  and  sedition 
throughout  our  dominions.  Not  to 
trouble  you  with  details  which  will 
only  make  you  impatient,  I  may 
simply  say  that  between  1850  and 
1863  we  had  to  despatch  against 
the  camp  twenty  separate  expedi- 
tions, aggregating  60,000  regular 
troops,  besides  irregular  auxiliaries 
and  police.  If  these  expeditions 
had  led  to  any  definite  result^  we 
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might  have  consoled  oarselyes  that 
we  had  got  something  for  our 
money;  bat  the  frontier  was  as 
bad,  or  worse,  than  ever ;  and  money 
and  disaffected  men,  drawn  from 
the  very  navel  of  our  dominions,  still 
kept  pouring  into  the  rebel  camp. 
The  end  of  all  this  was  that  in  1863 
we  embarked  in  a  campaign  against 
our  old  enemies.  On  the  i8th  of 
October,  General  Sir  Neville  Oham- 
berlain  put  in  motion  a  British  army 
of  Tyooo  men  and  a  train  of  artillery. 
Bat  before  long  the  whole  frontier 
was  in  a  blaze.  A  coalition  of  the 
various  tribes  arrayed  against  us  a 
force  which  made  the  result  of  the 
campaign  at  least  critical ;  and  the 
GeneraPs  force  had  to  be  recruited 
by  a,ooo  additional  troops.  But  the 
war  was  not  to  be  fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end.  The  Commissioner  of 
Peshawer  succeeded  in  drawing  off 
certain  clans  of  the  Bonairs.  Some 
minor  chiefs,  scenting  the  defection, 
withdrew.  The  coalition,  like  most 
other  coalitions  of  mountain  tribes, 
melted  away,  and  our  troops  left 
the  country.  What  the  enemy  lost 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  we  lost 
847  men,  killed  and  wounded,  or 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total  force ; 
and  this,  too,  takes  no  account  of 
men  invalided  from  exposure,  or 
who  died  of  disease.  Well  might 
the  Punjab  Government  say  in 
summing  up  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign that  these  fanatics  *  were  no 
harmless  or  powerless  religionists, 
and  that  they  are  a  permanent 
source  of  danger  to  our  rule  in 
India.'  They  now  remained  quiet 
for  the  next  four  years,  but  a  fresh 
oatbreak  occurred  in  1868 ;  we  had 
again  to  take  the  field,  and  at  an 
enormous  cost  placed  on  the  Black 
Alountain  a  force  so  strong  that  the 
borderers  did  not  dare  to  face  it. 
It  was  a  misfortune,  indeed,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  face  it,  and  it 
would  have  been  good  policy  to  have 
drawn  them  out  by  pushing  forward 
a  feeble  force,  and  then  retreating 
on  to    supports  that  would  have 


given  the  fanatics  a  lasting  lesson. 
As  it  was,  we  spent  our  money  and 
got  nothing  in  return  except  that 
we  taught  the  fanatics  that  they 
can,  any  day  they  choose,  put  us  to 
enormous  trouble  and  expense  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  any  serious 
loss  on  their  part.  The  result 
was,  as  usual,  summed  up  by  the 
Punjab  Government,  which  recorded 
a  regret  that  the  campaign  had 
come  to  a  close  without  our  either 
being  able  to  drive  out  the  Hindus- 
tani fanatics,  or  to  induce  them  to 
surrender  and  return  to  their  homes 
in  Hindustan.  So,  my  dear  John, 
the  evil  is  as  far  from  being  cured 
as  ever.  The  rebel  camp  is  there, 
all  ready  for  mischief  whenever  a 
fitting  opportunity  occurs,  and  it 
keeps  up  a  reguliur  correspondence 
with  those  seditious  masses  in  the 
heart  of  your  empire  who  feed  the 
camp  with  both  men  and  money. 

And  now,  my  dear  John,  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that  chronic  state  of  conspi- 
racy existing  in  your  dominions. 
I  have  called  your  attention  to 
that  most  dangerous  feature  in  the 
English  character — the  being  afraid 
to  be  afraid.  Hence  arises  the  failing 
to  provide  against  coming  dangers, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
points  connected  with  our  adminis- 
tration in  the  East.  If  a  famine 
occurs  in  India  we  set  to  work  and 
try  to  relieve  it,  but  it  never  occurs 
to  us  to  take  precautions  of  any  kind. 
We  wait  till  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  perished,  and  then  we  hasten 
to  the  support  of  the  survivors.  And 
similarly,  if  an  insurrection  takes 
place  we  hasten  to  stamp  it  out ;  but 
to  take  any  precautions — to  attempt 
to  cut  off  as  far  as  we  can  the  im- 
mediate or  remote  causes  of  insur- 
rections— is  about  the  last  tiling  that 
occurs  to  Englishmen  in  India. 
Hence,  without  let  or  hindrance,  wo 
have  allowed  sedition  to  be  preached 
and  practised  tbroaghout  our  domi- 
nions by  a  regular  organisation  of 
Wahabi     missionaries.      There    is 
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Bomething  exceedingly  character- 
istic in  this  stapid  indifierence  to 
danger,  and  it  is  difficult  to  repress 
a  Bnule  when  we  hear  that  'the 
Wahabi  missionary  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  magistrates  of  the  districts 
through  wluch  he  passes.  And 
indeed,'  condnnes  Mr.  Hunter,  '  his 
fikYOurite  preaching-ground  is  the 
open  space  thronged  with  suitors 
outside  the  magistrate's  court.*  But 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Hunter's  chapter 
on  Hhe  Chronic  Conspiracy  within 
our  Territory '  discloses  a  state  of 
things  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  those  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  our  Indian  affairs;  and 
well  may  Mr.  Hunter  say  that  the 
evidence  which  came  out  last  year 
when  two  district  centres  were 
broken  up  might  well  appal  any 
alien  Gk)vemment  less  confident  (he 
might  have  said  less  stwpidly  con- 
fident) in  its  own  integrity  than 
that  of  British  India.  For,  the  &ct 
is,  my  dear  John,  that  the  work  of 
sedition  has  been  reduced  to  a 
regular  system,  with  the  most  per- 
fect organisation  for  transmitting 
men  and  money  to  the  rebel  camp. 
Traitor  settlements  have  been  esta- 
blished throughout  rural  Bengal. 
Then  there  is  a  central  propaganda 
at  Patna,  with  district  centres  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  each 
one  of  which  has  its  own  system 
for  raising  money  and  recruits  com- 
plete within  itself.  Mr.  Hunter 
gives  an  ample  account  of  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  machinery  employed 
by  different  head-centres,  and  these 
disclosures  exhibit  an  amount  of 
zeal  for  the  cause  far  beyond  what 
we  could  possibly  imagine.  During 
the  last  seven  years  traitor  after 
traitor  has  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life,  and 
yet  at  this  moment  a  large  body  of 
prisoners  drawn  from  widely  differ- 
ent districts  are  either  undergoing 
punishment  or  waiting  for  trial. 
Every  war  on  thefrontier  isfoUowed 
by  a  State  tiial  in  our  dominions, 


and  at  these  trials  aU  classes  are 
represented.  In  July  1864,  be- 
fore Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  the 
Mnsalman  subjects  of  the  Crown 
standing  at  the  bar  for  high 
treason  included,  we  are  told, 
*  priests  of  the  highest  fiunily,  an 
army  contractor  and  wholesale 
butcher,  a  scrivener,  a  soldier,  an 
itinerant  preacher,  a  house  steward, 
and  a  husbandman.'  It  may  be  a 
comforting  theory,  my  dear  John, 
to  assume,  as  many  have  done,  that 
it  is  only  men  belonging  to  the  cri- 
minal ranks  of  society  l3iat  are  thus 
arrayed  against  us,  but  it  is  fiir 
safer  to  assume  the  worst  than  the 
best  state  of  things,  and,  until  the 
contrary  be  proved,  it  would  be  &r 
better  to  believe  that  the  conspiracy 
has  ramifications  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion 
you  observed  that  you  had  heard 
quite  enough  of  the  Wahabis  and 
their  conspiracies,  and  that  it  was 
now  time  to  talk  of  what  was  to  be 
done  for  the  future.  To  this  I  re- 
plied that  I  should  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible,  but  that  it  would  be 
inst^Qcting  and  interesting  to  glance 
at  the  duties  performed  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  spiritual  director  of 
the  sect  in  India  some  years  ago. 
His  name  was  YahiyaAli.  'He  cor- 
responded,' we  are  told  by  Mr. 
>Hunter,  '  with  all  the  itinerant 
preachers  as  spiritual  director  of  the 
sect  in  India.  He  organised  and 
personally  worked  a  complicated 
system  of  drafts  in  a  secret  lan- 
guage, by  which  large  sums  were 
safely  transmitted  from  the  centre 
of  the  empire  to  the  rebel  camp 
beyond  the  &t>ntier.  He  conducted 
the  public  ministrations  in  the 
mosque.  He  examined  and  passed 
the  rifles  for  the  &natio  host,  deli- 
vered a  course  of  divinity  lectures 
to  the  students,  and  by  private 
study  acquired  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arabic  fathers.'  Bat 
it  was  in  the  transmission  of  re- 
cruits that  his  genius  particnlarlj 
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Bbcme.     The  Bengftli   convert,  it  and  gradnallj  strengthened  tindet 

appears,  was  liable  to  a  hundred  onr  very  noses.    And  the  worst  of 

awkward  questions  when  on    his  this  neglect  of  danger  was  that  it 

two-thousand-mile    march    to    the  aggravated  the  ultimate  danger  in 

rebel  camp.    It  became  therefore  every  kind  of  way.    Nor  does  it 

expedient  to  take  charge  of  him  require  much  knowledge  of  human 

throughout  the  entire  route.     Over  nature  to  enable  us  to  assert  that  the 

the  immense  stretch  of  territory  preachers    of   sedition  proclaimed 

between  Bengal  and  the  rebel  camp  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 

Yahija  AH  organised  a  complete  the  Ismd  that  the  rulers  of  India 

line  of  hospices,  so  that  at  the  end  were  afraid  to  arrest  them,  or  even 

of  every  day's  march  the  recruit  to  attempt  to  stop  their  mouths, 

fonnd  himself  amongst  friends,  who  and  that  they  were  only  waiting  for 

fiuppHed  his  wants  and  bid   him  a  fitting  opportunity  to  rise  and 

God  speed  on  the  way  to  join  the  drive  the  ii&dels  into  the  sea. 

ranks  of  our  enemies.     The  heads        And  now,  my  dear  John,  allow 

of  the  hospices  were  men  of  various  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  branch 

ranks  of  fife,  each  the  president  of  of  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Hunter 

a  local  committee  of  conspirators,  has  devoteid  a  considerable  portion 

Even  to  check  an  organisation  so  of  his  interesting  volume.     I  allude 

complete  in  all  its  parts  as  this,  is  to  the  question  discussed  in  the 

of  course  enormously  expensive,  and  third  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 

the  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  have  opinions  of  the  Mahommedan  law 

allowed  the  disaffection  to  be  so  doctors,   as  to    whether,    from    a 

widely  spread  that  it  is  difficult  to  Musalman's  point  of  view,  India  is 

know  where  to  begin.     '  At  this  or  is  not  a  country  of  the  enemy, 

moment,' we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  whether,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  not 

'  the  cost  of  watching  the  Wahabis  the  duty  of  all  Mahommedans  either 

and  keeping  them  within  bounds  to  wage  war  against  us,  or  leave 

amounts  in  a  single  province  to  as  our  territories  forthwith.    Now  this 

much  as  would  suffice  for  the  admi*  may  be  an  interesting  question,  but 

nistration,  judicial  and  criminal,  of  it  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  not  the 

a  British  district  containing  one-  slightest  practical  consequence  how 

third  of  the  whole  population  of  the    Law    Doctors     may    decide 

Scotland.'    And  how,  it  may  be  it.      Favourable    or    unmvourable 

asked,    has     the     necessity    for  to  us,  their  decisions  would  produce 

BQch  an  expenditure  been  brought  hardly  the  smallest  practical  effect 

about  ?    Hf)w,  further,  have  these  as  regards  the  actions  of  those  who 

disastrous  frontier  campaigns,  or  at  wish  for  peace  and  quiet.  The  main 

least  the  whole  of  thein  since  1858,  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that,  as 

been  thrust  upon  us  ?    Well,  what-  stated  by  Mr.  Hunter, '  the  Wahabis 

ever  may  have   been  the  remote  to  a  man,  and  a  large  proportion  of 

causes  of  disaffection,  the  whole  of  the    devout    Must^ans,    beHeve 

these  disastrous  affairs  may  be  dis-  India  to  be  now  a  country  of  the 

tinctly  traced  to  the  cowardice  or  enemy.'      Nor  does  the  assurance 

negligence  of  the  BritLsh  Govern-  that '  the  more  sensible  majority  of 

ment,whichfiuled  to  deal  vigorously  them,  while  sorrowfully  lamenting 

with  the    evil  when  it  was  first  its    lapsed   state,    are    willing  to 

brought  to    light.      From    idling  accept  the  duties  belonging  to  that 

Bummanlv  to  arrest  and  imprison  condition,'    bring    with    it    much 

the  preachers  of  sedition,  and  those  comfort.    And,  as  I  have  said  be* 

whose  names  were  on  the  police  fore,  it  is  at  once  wiser  and  safer 

lists  as  weU-known  fomenters  of  to  look  on  the   worst  side,    and 

sedition,  a  system  was  organised,  assume  that  under  sufficiently  strong 
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'temptation  tliej  would  to  a 
man  throw  in  their  lot  with  their 
coontiymen,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
gain at  least  a  portion  of  that 
exalted  position  they  once  held  in 
India.  Dismissing  then  this  part  of 
the  subject  as  being  of  little  prac- 
tical importance,  let  me  now  turn 
jour  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  wrongs  of  the  Mahomme- 
dans  under  British  rule. 

The  Mahommedan  community, 
my  dear  John,  has  of  course  a  great 
deal  to  say  against  your  Govern* 
ment  in  India.  They  have,  in 
short,  as  many  complaints  as  peo- 
ple usually  have  when  they  find 
that  under  any  particular  form  of 
Government  they  are  daily  losing 
ground  in  the  battle  of  life.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Indian 
Musalmans  are  really  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  being  ridden  over  by 
the  Hindoo  race  they  once  trampled 
under  foot.  The  most  prominent 
proof  we  have  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing fix)m  the  public  services 
in  which  they  formerly  held  a  fair 
proportion  of  appointments.  And 
turn  where  you  will,  you  will  find 
the  same  thing  going  on.  In  the 
law,  for  instance,  you  will  find  that 
the  door  is  almost  more  firmly  shut 
against  the  Musalman  than  it  is  in 
the  public  services.  Within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  the  list 
of  pleaiders  of  the  High  Court,  a 
sort  of  inferior  barristers,  were 
almost  exclusively  Musalmans.  Up 
to  1 85 1  they  still  held  their  own, 
but  afber  this  year  different  tests 
of  fitness  were  exacted,  and  the 
Musalmans  went  so  completely  to 
the  wall,  that  out  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  natives  admitted  from 
1852  to  1868,  there  was  only  one 
Musalman.  Every  comer  of  the 
law,  too,  tells  the  same  tale  so  com- 
pletely that  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  further  details.     Then  if  we 


turn  from  law  to  medicine,  we  shall 
again    find    the    Hindoo     coming 
almost  exclusively    to    the    front, 
while  the  Musalman  appears  only 
as  an  occasional  speck  in  the  field. 
Try  whatever  branch   of  civil  or 
public  life  you  like,  and  you  will 
find  the  same  result.     Altogether, 
my  dear  John,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  things  go  on 
as  they  are  doing  at  present,  this 
proud,   and    once  dominant    race, 
must  inevitably  sink  to  the  level  of 
hewers   of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.     Now,  though  your  agents 
can  do  something  for  the  Mahom- 
medans  that  will  give  them  a  better 
chance,  I  am  very  far  from  sayiog 
that  anything  that  could  be  done 
would  prevent  the  Musalman  being 
out-stripped  by  the  Hindoo  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.      Man  for 
man,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
in   every  branch   of  civil  life  the 
Hindoo  is  more  fitted  to  excel  than 
the  Musalman.      The   latter,  it  is 
true,  has  a  stouter  heart,  a  stronger 
arm,  and  is  perhaps  more  fitted  for 
political  organisation  than  the  for- 
mer.    But  in  intellectual  quickness, 
in  patient  industry,  in  theabstemi- 
ousness  of  his  habits,  and  above  all  in 
the  readiness  with  which  he  adapts 
himself  to   altered    circumstances, 
the  Hindoo  has    resources  which 
bear  him   clean  over  the  heads  of 
his  former  masters.     Man  for  man, 
he  would  in  most  cases  excel ;  but 
when  we  come  to  add  the  weight 
of  numbers,   it  is  plain   that  the 
Mahommedan  can  have  no  chance 
in  the  competition.     Your  agents 
then,  my  dear  John,  cannot  affect 
the  inevitable  result.     AU  that  thej 
can  possibly  do  will  be  to  see  that 
the    money    contnbuted    by    Ma- 
hommedans    for    educational  par- 
poses  is  spent  on  an  educational 
system  which  is  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements.'     All  the   grievances 
they  can  possibly  redress  will  be  to 


*  Mr.  Hunter  (vide  TTte  Indian  Muaalmanfi,  pp.  205-7)  shows  how  easily  and  cheaj'l j 
proyision  might  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  Mahommedans. 
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re-appoint  these  Kazees  who  are 
indispensable  to  Mahommedan  do- 
mestic and  religious  observances, 
and  to  restore  the  Musalman  com- 
mnnitj  some  charitable  funds  which 
rightly  belong  to  them,  but  which 
Lave  been  seized  and  deliberatelj 
misappropriated  by  your  Indian 
agents.  Here  you  begged  to  inter- 
rnpt  me  for  one  moment  just  to  say 
that  I  must  be  entirely  mistaken. 
'  Why/  you  continued,  *  I  am  told 
on  all  himds,  that  it  is  only  the  ex- 
traordinary moral  hold  my  agents 
have  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the 
natives  that  enables  us  to  keep  the 
cotmtry  at  all.  But  the  integrity 
of  my  Indian  agents  (at  least,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing)  is 
above  all  suspicion.  To  do  any- 
thing shabby,  mean,  or  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  dishonesty  in  their 
dealings  with  their  neighbours,  is  a 
thing,  I  believe,  they  are  entirely 
incapable  of.  It  is  true,  I  must 
admit,  that  from  failing  to  compre- 
hend aright  the  Hindoo  law  of 
adoption,  some  States  were  here  and 
there  annexed  when  the  main  line 
of  the  reigning  families  died  out. 
But  my  agents  are  now  beginning 
to  understand  the  law  better,  and  a 
splendid  instance  of  their  generosity 
occurred  only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
they  actually  allowed  the  late 
Rajah  of  Mysore  to  adopt  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Throne.  Some  mali- 
cious persons,  I  know,  have  alleged 
that  my  agents  had  ^ly  intended 
to  seize  the  province  in  question, 
that  they  had  already  filled  it  well 
with  English  officials,  and  were 
only  restrained  £rom  devouring  it 
bodily  by  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  England;  but  I 
don*t  beHeve  a  word  of  it.  My 
Indian  agents  may  have  committed 
blnnders,  I  admit ;  but  their  great 
moral  worth,  their  integrity,  and 
the  noble  way  they  have  ihvariably 
treated  the  weaker  Powers  they 
came  in  contact  with,  place  them 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  world.' 
To  this  little  outburst  I  listened 


patiently,  and  when  you  had  quite 
done,  proceeded  to  say  that  if,  as 
regards  the  charitable  funds  alluded 
to,  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Hunter 
(one  of  your  own  agents)  are  cor- 
rectly stated,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  a  meaner  piece  of  pillage  was 
never  perpetrated  by  the  Indian  or 
any  other  Government,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  wrong  em- 
phatically gives  the  lie  to  those 
boasts  of  public  integpnty  we  have 
heard  so  much  of.  And  this  public 
wrong  is  the  more  grievous  be- 
cause it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the 
money  in  question  had  been  pro- 
perly applied,  the  Musalmans  would 
have  had  one  of  the  most  efficient 
educational  establishments  in  6en« 
gal,  and  an  establishment  con- 
ducted on  principles  that  would 
have  been  entirely  acceptable  to  all 
those  Mahonmiedans  who  now,  on 
religious  and  other  grounds,  feel 
themselves  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  our  State  schools,  and  are  there- 
fore unable  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  their  Hindoo  rivals. 
And  now  for  a  brief  outline  of  this 
particular  wrong. 

It  appears  that  in  1806  a  wealthy 
Mahommedan  gentleman,  of  HugU 
district,  died,  leaving  a  vast  estate 
for  pious  uses.  In  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  between  the  Musalman 
trustees,  they  were  both  dismissed 
by  Government,  which  assumed  the 
management  of  the  estate,  appoint- 
ing itself  in  the  place  of  one  trustee 
and  nominating  a  second  one.  Now, 
the  Government  thought  fit  to 
apply  the  trust  to  educational  pur- 
poses, and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  a  college  for  poor  scholars 
has  always  been  considered  a  pious 
use  in  Musalman  countries,  it  was 
perfectly  proper  to  apply  the  estate 
to  such  a  purpose.  But  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  to  apply  the 
fanda  to  a  non-Mahonmiedan  col- 
lege would  have  been  deemed  an 
act  of  gross  impiety  by  the  testator. 
Yon  can  imagine  then,  my  dear 
John,  with  what  feelings  the  Ma- 
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liommedan  oommimitj  learned  that 
the  trast  was  to  be  applied  for  the 
endowment  of  an  Englisli  college — 
when  they  learned  that  an  estate 
left  for  the  pioas  uses  of  Islam 
was  to  be  devoted  to  fonnding  an 
institation  sabversiye  in  its  very 
principles  to  Islam.  *  At  this  mo- 
ment,' to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  *  the  head  of  the  college  is 
an  English  gentleman,  ignorant  of 
a  single  woid  of  Persian  or  Arabic, 
who  draws  1,500^.  a-year  from  a 
strictly  Mahommedan  endowment 
for  teaiching  things  hateftd  to  every 
Musalman.'  And,  though  it  only 
made  the  malversation  more  glaring, 
to  cloak  this  gross  piece  of  injus- 
tice, it  only  remains  to  add  that  a 
little  Mahommedan  school  was  at- 
tached to  the  college.  The  Musal- 
man  community,  I  need  hardly  add, 
look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a 
swindle  from  first  to  last.  They 
complain  that  the  Gk)vemment  took 
advantage  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
Musalman  trustees  to  seize  their 
largest  religious  endowment,  and 
apply  it  to  the  building  of  an  insti- 
tution which  is  of  such  little  service 
to  them  that  out  of  three  hundred 
boys,  some  years  ago,  only  three  were 
Mahommedans.  No  wonder  that  a 
civilian  (quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter) 
who  has  studied  the  matter  deeply, 
says  that  'it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  odium,  not  to  say 
contempt,  which  the  British  Gt)- 
vemment  has  incurred  by  its  action 
in  this  case.' 

And  here,  my  dear  John,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  excuse  my  ob- 
serving that  this  story  adds  further 
confirmation  >(if  any  indeed  is 
needed)  to  what  I  said  in  my  last 
letter,  where  it  was  pointed  out 
that  whenever  politicians,  states- 
men, or  by  whatever  name  we  may 
choose  to  call  the  governors  of  men, 
are  left  to  follow  their  own  devices, 
and  are  entirely  uncontrolled  by 
public  opinion,  they  invariably  prove 
themselves  a  very  mischievous  class 
of  persons.     And,  in  this  particular 


instance,  your  agents  have  not  only 
perpetrated  an  act  engross  injustice, 
but  committed  a  political  blunder, 
the  effects  of  which,  considering  tbe 
discontented  and  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  Musalman  population,  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  these 
blunders  are  once  made  they  can 
only  be  partially  undone.  In  com- 
mon honesty,  we  ought  to  hand 
over  the  whole  trust  to  Mahomme- 
dan trustees,  to  be  spent  by  them 
in  some  way  that  would  have  met 
the  intentions  of  the  testator.  But 
if  we  did  so,  it  is  plain  that  out 
enemies  would  say  that  we  first  of 
all  conunitted  a  robbery,  and  then 
made  restitution  out  of  sheer  fear  of 
the  resentment  of  the  Musalman 
conmiuni^.  Nevertheless,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  our  coarse 
should  be.  We  should  make  resti- 
tution, and  trust  to  time  to  bring 
the  Musalmans  to  a  right  interpret 
tation  of  our  motives.  Supposing, 
however,  we  did  this,  and  supposing 
further  that  we  made  such  provision 
in  our  minor  schools  as  wonld 
make  education  palatable  to  the 
Musalmans,  and  so  give  them  a 
chance  of  competing  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Hindoos,  the  question  still 
remains,  would  the  Musalmans  he 
any  better  satisfied  with  our  role 
than  they  were  before  ?  In  mj 
humble  opinion,  they  would  simplj 
become  more  dissatisfied  than  ever ; 
and  if  you  will  only  give  me  a  few 
minutes  more,  I  wiU  undertake  to 
show  you  how  that  must  natorallj 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  conversa- 
tion, you  will  remember,  I  obserred 
that  the  Mahommedans  had  some 
special  wrongs,  and  what  these  are 
we  have  seen.  I  also  observed  that 
they  are  no  doubt  suffering  from 
some  great  and  crying  wrongs,  bnt 
that  these  wrongs  are  only  those 
they  share  in  common  with  siSl  the 
foremost  races  in  India.  Well,  these 
wrongs  are  simply  that  tbe  peoples 
of  India  have  not  only  no  ghuce,  or 
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even  the  smallest  roioe,  in  the  ad- 
ministration, bat  that  they  are  de- 
barred from  rising  to  honourable 
posts  in  the  military  and  civil  services 
of  the  State.  These  are  indeed  the 
crying  wrongs  that  Hindoo  and 
Mnsalman  alike  sofiPer  from,  and 
alike  feel ;  and  it  reqnires  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  reflection  to  per- 
ceive that  if  you  provide  the  peoples 
of  India  with  an  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  do  not  take  measures  to 
satisfy  the  desires  that  education 
naturally  brings  along  with  it,  the 
end  of  these  people  will  be  worse 
than  what  it  is  at  present,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  will  be  more 
conscions  of  their  thraldom  than 
ever  they  were  before.  This  must 
happen  even  with  the  educated  Hin- 
doo8,who  atpresent  are  tolerably  well 
contented  with  our  rule;  and  I  leave 
yon  to  imagine  how  much  more  so 
it  must  be  with  the  proud  and 
intolerant  Mahommedan,  who,  the 
more  he  knows,  will  naturally,  and, 
1  venture  to  say  rightly,  become 
the  more  thoroughly  disaffected  to- 
wards a  (Government  which  denies 
him  all  chance  of  honourable  dis- 
tinction in  the  State,  and  prevents 
him  irom  having  the  smallest  share 
in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Even 
already  has  education  been  produc- 
tive of  some  evil;  and  this  was 
pointed  out  only  the  other  day  by  a 
gentleman  of  large  Indian  ezperi- 
enoe.i  He  tells  us  that  there  are 
nnmerous  competitors  for  Oovem- 
ment  posts,  and  that  those  who 
hil  are  discontented  because  they 
cannot  find  any  other  means  of 
subsistence.  The  same  writer  is 
also  of  opinion  that  these  discon- 
tented men,  having  just  superficial 
knowledge  enough  to  lead  others 
astray,  may  become  active  agents  of 


disaffection.  '  It  is  daily  becoming 
more  difficult  for  English  em- 
ployes,' he  continues,  '  to  pre- 
serve their  ascendency,  while  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
Government  can  rely  implicitly  on 
the  good-will  and  unfi^ltering  alle* 
giance  of  its  native  subjects.'  The 
met  is,  my  dear  John,  that  your 
agents  are  rapidly  floating  into  a 
sea  of  trouble,  through  which  it  will 
require  the  wariest  steering,  and  real 
statesman  like  forethought,  to  guide 
the  vessel  of  the  State.  If  they  will 
only  recognise  their  coining  diffi«> 
culties  in  time,  they  need  have  little 
fear  for  the  future;  but  if  they  think 
they  can  educate  the  peoples  of 
In£a,  and  still  keep  them  in  their 
present  state  of  thraldom,  a  revolu<- 
tion  will  surely  arise,  which  will 
task  all  the  resourcesof  England,  and! 
render  India  such  a  costly  posses- 
sion  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  make 
it  over  to  any  Power  that  will 
undertake  to  repay  the  hundreda 
of  millions  that  Englishmen  have 
advanced  on  the  security  ef  Indian 
revenues.  If,  however,,  timely  re-^ 
forms  be  initiated — ^if  you  will 
resolutely  resolve  to  manage  the 
country  without  worrying  t^e  people 
and  imposing  taxes  they  are  alike 
unwilling  and  unable  to-bear'— if  you 
will  admit  the  educated  classes  to  a* 
fair  share  of  honourable  positions  ini 
the  public  service,  and  if  finally  you 
will  initiate  a  set  of  consultative 
councils  so  constituted  as  to  develop, 
gradually  into  a  genuane  represen^- 
tation  of  the  people,  I  see  no  reason 
why  what  hsks  so  often  been  called 
'  the  brightest  jewel  in'  the  British 
crown '  should  not  become  so  in 
reality,  and  remain  sa  fi^r  many  a 
centuy  to  come. 

!EL  H.  E,. 


*  Vide  Bowringf  B  Eastern  Experiences,    King  &  Co.,  London.. 
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IN  tbe  present  day  there  are  few 
political  problems  presented  for 
Bolutton  upon  which  some  light  is 
not  thrown  by  past  history.  The 
world  has  become  so  old,  so  many 
states  have  risen  and  fallen,  so  un- 
changeable is  human  nature,  that 
there  is  almost  a  precedent  for 
everything  which  occurs.  Some- 
times so  accurately  do  events  repeat 
themselves,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  a  safe  guide  for  future  con- 
duct, whilst  seldom  is  there  not  a 
sufficient  similarity  to  render  the 
experience  of  others  useful  in  pre- 
serving us  &om  the  errors  of  our 
predecessors. 

Jn  few  of  the  questions  of  the 
day  is  there  so  much  experience  to 
guide  us  as  in  that  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland,  which  is  daily  pressing 
itself  more  prominently  forward. 
There  have  been  so  many  trials  of 
self-government,  so  many  different 
forms  of  Home  Rule  in  that  coun- 
try, and  we  can  see  so  clearly  their 
£Btilure  or  their  success,  that  we 
could  ahnost  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion now  forced  upon  us,  by  arguing 
alone  from  the  past. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  lessons  we 
learn  from  a  review  of  the  forms 
of  government  that  have  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  different  re- 
lations in  which  Ireland  has  stood 
to  England  during  the  period  of 
their  connection. 

The  first  relation  between  the 
two  countries  was  one  of  conquest. 

The  events  which  led  to  it  are 
well  known.  The  adventurers  to 
whom  Henry  II.  gave  permission 
to  go  to  Ireland,  having  secured 
a  footing  in  that  country,  Henry, 
armed  with  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope  (Adrian)  *for 
so  pious  and  laudable  a  design  as 
extending  the  borders  of  the 
Church,'  and  aided  by  the  more  sub- 
stantial assistance  of  what  in  those 
times  was  a  large  army,  followed 


soon  after  them.  But  he  found 
nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  war- 
fare.  Most  of  the  Irish  princes 
or  chiefs,  doubtless  struck  with 
terror  of  his  powerful  force,  came  in 
voluntarily,  submitted  themselves, 
and  swore  fealty  to  him ;  and  Henry, 
having  made  a  martial  progress 
through  part  of  the  country,  re- 
turned to  England,  a^r  an  absence 
of  five  months. 

This  so-called  conquest  resulted 
in  the  uniting  of  the  government  of 
the  two  countries,  so  far  as  any 
English  government  can  be  said  to 
have  been  exercised  in  Ireland ;  bot^ 
during  Henry's  reign,  two  tilings 
are  said  to  have  been  done  by  him, 
each  of  which,  it  is  argued  by  the 
upholders  of  Irish  independence, 
established  the  independence  of 
Ireland. 

The  first  of  these  was  his  allowing 
to  the  Irish  the  freedom  of  holding 
Parliaments  in  Ireland,  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  kingdom  from 
England,  and  his  sending  them  a 
'  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,'  to 
direct  them  as  to  the  manner  of 
their  holding  their  parliaments 
there ;  and  the  second  was  the 
appointment  of  his  younger  son 
John,  as  Lord  of  Ireland,  '  Dominns 
HibemiBB,'  by  which  donation,  it 
is  argued,  *  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
was  most  eminently  set  apart  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  kingdom  by 
itself  from  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 

Now  as  regards  the  first  of  these, 
it  appears,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
best  antiquaries,  that  for  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  King  Henry  11.  had  taken 
upon  him  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, there  was  but  one  Parliament 
for  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  laws 
made  in  the  Parliament  of  England 
were  transmitted  to  Ireland,  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  to  be 
executed  as  laws  of  the  realm ;  and 
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there  ftre  records  in  the  Tower  of 
London  which  -show  that  represen- 
tatires  to  these  Imperial  Parlia- 
ments were  sent  over  from  Ireland. 
And  as  regards  the  second,  it 
appears  that  the  grant  was  little 
more  tban  an  honour,  as  in  point  of 
fact  Hemy  continued  to  exercise 
paramount  authority;  and  so  far 
was  he  from  considering  it  as  the 
-creation  of  a  separate  kingdom,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  having  an  annual 
tribute  laid  on  Ireland,  so  that  it 
mi|^ht  be  known  '  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  is  subject  to  the  Grown 
of  England.' 

The  measures  taken  bj  the  sove- 
reigns who  immediatelj  followed 
Henrj  afford  a  clear  indication  of 
the  early  English  policy  towards 
Ireland,  which  was  that  of  Angli- 
cising it  by  the  introduction  of 
EngHsh  law  and  government — and 
a  positive  declaration  of  th%*  policy 
is  made  in  the  grant  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  by  Henry  III.  to  his 
eldest  son  Edward  and  his  heirs, 
'  ita  quod  non  separaretur  a  corona 
Angliffi/  There  is,  in  fact,  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  Sir 
John  Davies'  conclusion,  that  *'  the 
kings  of  England  were  no  sooner 
lords  of  Ireland  but  they  made  a 
ten!  union  of  both  these  kingdoms.' 
This,  then,  is  the  first  relation  of 
Ireland  to  England.  ^ 

We  pass  on  to  the  next.  In  the 
reijTn  of  Edward  I.,  the  Scots,  under 
Edward  Bruce,  overran  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  England,  threatened 
bj  the  same  foe,  and  distracted  with 
internal  dissensions,  was  unable  to 
assist  her  distressed  subjects  in 
Ireland;  and  they,  being  lefl  to 
their  own  resources,  held  a  Parlia- 
ment among  themselves.  This,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  John  Davies, 
was  the  first  time  and  first  occasion 
of  instituting  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland. 

Soon  after  this  event,  there  took 
place  the  first  of  those  English 
defections  to  the  Irish,  which  have 
proved  the  source  of  &r  greater 


difficulties  to  England  than  any 
rebellion  of  the  mere  Irish,  and,  but 
for  which,  the  Irish  difficulty  would 
long  since  have .  been  solved.  Ire- 
land, while  purely  Celtic,  was  never 
a  populous  country,  and  afler  the 
conquest  the  Celts  gradually  di- 
minished. The  race  would  m  all 
probability  have  ceased,  if  not  to 
exist,  at  least  to  exercise  any  influ- 
ence on  the  Imperial  policy,  and 
Ireland  might  long  since  have  be- 
come a  prosperous  and  contented 
portion  of  the  great  empire  of 
which  she  is  now,  in  no  sniall  de- 
gree, the  unwilling  partner,  had  it 
not  been  that  the  English  settlers 
in  Ireland,  who  from  different  rea- 
sons became  opposed  to  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  flung  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Irish  or  Celtic  race, 
adopted  Irish  names,  accepted  Irish 
laws  and  customs,  and  produced 
that  mixed  race  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  called  '  the  Irish  peo- 
ple.' To  reclaim  these  recreant 
English,  to  reform  the  abuses  com- 
mitted by  them,  to  retain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown  over  the 
rebellious  counties,  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  the  legislation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  during  the  first  140 
years  of  its  existence ;  and  during 
all  this  time,  though  nominally  in- 
dependent, it  was  nothing  more 
than  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  governors — a  mere 
register  of  their  decrees — for  they 
dictated  to  it  what  policy  they 
pleased. 

Nor  did  the  country  prosper, 
though  thus  blessed  with  a  Parlia- 
ment of  its  own — for  during  this 
period  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  one 
unceasing  bloody  struggle,  and  the 
rebellious  English  made  such  head 
against  the  Government,  that  Eng- 
lish law  and  government  wero  well 
nigh  banished  out  of  Ireland. 

The  experiment  of  a  separate 
Legislature  for  Ireland,  which  had 
been  involuntarily  commenced,  was 
thus  practically  tested,  and  it  failed 
either  to  give  peace  or  prosperity 
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to  Ireland,  or  to  induce  a  feeling 
of  fellowship  between  tha  two 
coantries. 

This,  then,  was  tlie  second  form 
of  relationship  between  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  third  was  a  modification  of 
the  second — a  separate  Parliament, 
but  hj  enactment  deprived  of  that 
nominal  independence  which  had 
characterised  its  predecessor.  This 
enactment  wasPojning's  celebrated 
law,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  which  directed  that  no  Act 
should  be  propounded  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  without  having  been 
transmitted  first  to  England,  and 
approved  there  by  the  kmg  kud  his 
council,  and  returned  back  again 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
The  dependence  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  English  Government 
was  thus  established.  The  term 
Parliament,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  a  body  which 
was  thus  fettered,  possessed  of  no 
other  power  than  uiat  of  rejecting 
the  laws  laid  before  it  by  the 
council,  and  devoid  of  nearly  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  representative 
assembly.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place  of  what  may  really  be 
considered  worthy  of  such  a  name. 

Before  that  time  had  come,  two 
events  occurred,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice. 

The  first  was  the  passing  of  an  Act 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
gave  him,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  (they 
had  hitherto  only  been  called  lords) ; 
and  which  thus  for  ever  established 
the  union  of  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  other  event  was  the  breaking 
on  Ireland  of  the  first  great  wave  of 
the  Beformation  which  had  swept 
over  England,  importing  into  Ire- 
land  a  new  subject  of  strife,  and 
causing  a  fresh  and  lasting  defection 
of  English  settlers  to  the  Irish 
pariy. 

The  Beformation  in  Ireland  was 


confined  to  a  very  few;  but  the 
Government  became  converts  to  the 
new  faith,  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment passed  Acts  which  are  tran- 
scripts of  the  well-known  English 
Acts  upon  the  same  subject. 

For.  250  years,  Poyning's  Act 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Irish  consti- 
tution, but  during  that  period  some 
modifications  took  plac^  and  con- 
stant discussions  were  arising,  as  to 
the  actual  authority  which  the  Irish 
Parliament  possessed.  The '  first 
notable  one  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  reed  relation  of  the 
countries  to  one  another,  and  npon 
the  authority  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment over  Ireland. 

What  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
continually  protesting  against,  was 
the  interference  of  the  Engh'sh  Far- 
liament  in  legislation  for  Ireland. 
The  King  of  England  might  do  as 
he  pleased,  for  he  was  the  sovereign 
of  Ireland,  but  the  "Rngliflli  Parlia- 
ment had  no  right  to  interfere. 
Thus  in  this  very  reign  we  find  a 
resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  *That  the  subjects  of 
Ireland  are  a  free  people,  and  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  common  kw 
of  England,  and  statutes  established 
by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and 
according  to  the  lawful  customs 
used  therein;'  and  it  was  on  this 
very  occasion  that  two  pamphlets 
appeared,  one  arguing  that  *'  no  new 
introductive  law  was  in  force  in 
Ireland  until  the  same  be  first  res 
ceived  and  enacted  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom ; '  the  other 
confuting  such  a  position.  The 
latter  was  by  Sir  Samuel  Majart, 
serjeant-at-law,  and  consists  mainly 
of  a  discussion  as  to  the  meaning, 
force,  and  interpretation  of  certain 
Acts  of  Parliament.  With  which- 
ever side  the  correct  theoretical 
conclusion  may  be  (and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Mayart  has  decidedly 
the  best  of  it),  the  concluding  paia' 
graph  of  Mayart's  essay  shows  bow 
the  subject  practically  stood: 
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It  ifl  agsin  to  b«  ramenibered,  what  a 
derogatioii  and  dindnishiiig  of  the  King's 
power  and  anthoritj,  and  what  an  altera- 
tion of  his  goTemment  would  happen  to 
him,  if  the  Uw  were  not  so  as  is  proved 
by  this  treatise.  For  though  the  law  be, 
that  the  Sling  and  Parliament  of  England 
may  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  yet  his 
Majesty  may  sammon  Parliaments  in  Ire- 
laikd»  and  haTe  snch  laws  made  there  as  he 
and  his  Councils  of  England  and  Ireland 
fihall  think  fit  (according  to  Poyning's 
Act  and  its  amendatory  Acts),  without 
relation  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
BM,  since  the  making  of  those  statutes,  has 
)«een  usually  done.  But  if  the  Parliaments 
of  Ireland  be  refractory,  and  would  not 
pass  such  laws  as  his  Majesty  should  think 
fit  for  them,  thoagh  they  were  never  so 
profitable,  honourable,  and  just,  both  for  the 
King  and  them,  there  were  no  means  to 
make  them  receive  such  laws  if  the  Pftrlia- 
m^'Dt  of  England  had  not  power  over  them ; 
but  they  may  refuse  ana  reject  all  laws 
proffered,  though  never  so  good  and 
wholesome  for  them.  But  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  England  having  power  over 
them  to  give  hiws  if  they  should  be  obsti- 
nate and  refuse  good  laws,  his  Majesty 
hath  thereby  a  lawful  means  to  make 
Much  laws  for  them  as  shall  be  thought 
fit  by  him  and  his  IWliament  of  England, 
which  power  of  his,  by  the  author's  dis- 
ronrse,  would  be  wholly  taken  away  from 
hU  Majesty,  though,  as  by  this  treati8e 
appears,  the  Kings  of  England  have  always 
f'QJoyed  and  used  the  same. 

It  is  necessary  to  suspend  for  a 
little  the  farther  consideration  of 
this  point,  in  order  to  notice  briefly 
the  several  rapid  changes  in  the 
relations  of  Ireland  to  England, 
which  were  consequent  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  monarchy  in  England, 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic, 
the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  First  came  Uwion.  Then 
hack  to  the  constitution  under 
Poyning's  Act.  Then  absolute  in- 
dependence. Cromwell,  than  whom 
there  have  been  few  greater  states- 
men, found  it  necessary  upon  his 
elevation  to  power  to  take  a  speedy 
coarse  for  the  settlement  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  such 
a  basis  as  might  secure  property 
and  answer  those  great  ends  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty  so  long  contended 
for.     The  union  of  the  countries 
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would,  he  conceived,  be  the  most 
likely  to  lead  to  these  results.  This 
he  accordingly  effected,  and  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  which  met  in 
1654  under  this  constitution,  Ireland 
sent  30  representatives.  His  reign 
was  unfortunately  not  of  sufficient 
duration  to  prove  the  practical  value 
of  his  policy,  and  on  the  Restoration 
things  went  back  to  their  old  form 
— a  separate  parliament  met  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  wisest  of  all  of  Cromwell's 
Acts,  the  Act  of  Navigation,  which 
placed  Ireland,  as  regaarded  com- 
merce, on  an  equal  footing  with 
England,  was  repealed,  and  the 
foundation  relaid  of  all  those  disas- 
trous restrictions  on  Irish  commerce 
which  crippled  the  trade  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  countiy,  and 
brought  her  to  the  greatest  state  of 
poverty. 

Within  less  than  forty  years  after 
Cromwell's  Union,  we  have  the. soli- 
tary instance  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land of  a  really  independent  Irish 
Parliament.  James  II.  having  fled 
from  England,  endeavoured  in  Ire- 
land to  retrieve  his  lost  fortunes, 
and  convoked  a  Parliament  there, 
which  met  in  May  1689,  and  con- 
sisted of  about  250  members,  of 
which  but  six  were  Protestants. 

Macaulay  has  given  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  this  Parliament  and  its 
doings.  The  first  Act  they  passed 
was  one  repealing  Poyning's  Act; 
then  followed  in  quick  succession 
confiscations  and  proscriptions  on  a 
gigantic  soale.  The  personal  estates 
of  absentees  over  seventeen  years  of 
age  were  confiscated  to  the  King ; 
the  tithes  were  transferred  from  the 
Protestant  to  the  Roman  CathoHc 
clergy ;  a  Bill  repealing  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  transferring  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  from  Saxon  to 
Celtic  landlords,  was  carried  by 
ac^clamation.  There  was  no  power, 
hqwever  unconstitutional,  which 
they  were  not  willing  to  concede  to 
James,  as  long  as  he  used  it  to  crush 
and  plunder  the  English  population ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  respected 
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no  prerogtttiTe,  however  ancient, 
however  legitimate,  however  sain* 
taiy,  if  thej  apprehended  that  he 
might  nse  it  to  protect  the  race 
which  they  abhorred ;  nor  were  they 
content  till  they  obtained  his  con- 
sent to  that  celebrated  and  in&mons 
Act  of  Attainder — *  a  law  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised 
countries.'  We  must  quote  Macau- 
lay's  judgment  on  this  phase  of 
Iiish  government  and  relationship 
to  England : 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  James  pro- 
rogaed  the  Honses.  They  had  sat  more  than 
ten  weeks,  and  in  that  space  of  time  had 
proved  most  fnlly  that,  great  as  have  been 
the  eirils  which  Frotestant  ascendency  has 
produced  in  Ireland,  the  evils  produced  by 
Popish  ascendency  would  have  been  greater 
still.  That  the  colonists  when  they  had  won 
the  victory  grossly  abused  it,  that  their  legis- 
lation was  during  many  years  unjust  and 
tyrannical,  is  most  true ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  they  never  quite  came  up  to 
the  atrocious  example,  set  by  their  van- 
quished enemy  during  his  short  tenure  of 
power. 

This  Parliament  had,  fortunately, 
but  a  brief  existence.  William 
overthrew  James  and  his  adherents, 
and  once  more  the  country  went 
back  to  its  old  form  of  government, 
with  this  alteration,  that  the  Par- 
liament became  exclusively  Protes- 
tant. 

The  first  Parliament  after  the 
Revolution  met  in  1 692,  after  a  Par- 
liamentary interregnum  of  twenty- 
six  years — a  fact  which  indicates 
the  little  consideration  in  which  that 
body  was  then  held.  If  ever  it  was 
to  be  trusted  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
without  detriment  to  English  inte- 
rests, now  was  the  time,  for  the  men 
who  constituted  it  had  given  their 
property  and  shed  their  blood  to 
Have  Ireland  to  the  English  Govem- 
Tnent.  They  constituted,  in  fact, 
that  very  Protestant  ascendency 
which  it  had  been  so  long  the  policy 
of  the  English  Government  to  es- 
tablish, but  at  no  time  during  the 
existence  of  a  separate  Irish  legis- 
lature was  the  interference  of  the 
English  Parliament  so  active. 


Nor  was  the  Irish  ParHament  in- 
sensible to  the  encroachments  made 
on  its  independence,  but  manifested 
by  its  conduct  its  resentment  against 
the  measures  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment. 

In  the  year  1698  a  very  cele- 
brated and  remarkable  book  was 
written  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  called 
The  Case  of  Ireland  being  bound  hi 
Acts  of  Parhament  in  England 
stated. 

In  this  work  he  asserts  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
His  first  argument  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  tlie  Parliamen- 
tary  constitution  of  England  was 
granted  to  Ireland  by  Henry  H.,  by 
the 'Modus  tenendi  Parliamentnm/ 
The  answer  to  this  argument  has 
been  already  given,  but  his  other 
main  argument  is  one  which  was 
really  unanswerable. 

This  argument  was  the  natural 
right  of  a  people  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  making  of  the  laws  that  would 
be  executed  on  themselves.  *AQ 
men,'  says  he,  '  are  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  equality  in  respect  of  juris- 
diction or  dominion.  On  this  equa- 
lity in  nature  is  founded  that  right 
which  aU  men  claim  of  being  free 
from  subjection  to  positive  laws,  till 
by  their  own  Consent  they  give  up 
their  f^dom,  l^  entering  into  civil 
societies  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all  the  members  thereof^  and  on  this 
consent  depends  the  obligation  of  all 
human  laws.' 

He  mentions  also  that  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  was  '  that  in 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament  all 
the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  and 
every  particular  member  thereof, 
either  in  person  or  by  representation 
(upon  their  own  free  elections),  are 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm  deemed  to 
be  personally  present ; '  and  he  asks 
the  unanswerable  question  '  Is  this 
the  common  law  of  England  and 
the  birthright  of  every  free-born 
English  subject  ?  and  shaU  we  of 
this  kingdom  have  laws  imposed  on 
us  where  we  are  neither  personally 
nor  representatively  present  ?  * 
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It  is  in  the  liglit  of  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Irish  independence  that 
Molynenx  is  always  presented  to  us. 
Such,  indeed,  he  was ;  bat  there  is 
a  part  of  his  work  which  shows 
clearly  that  he  wonld  hare  been 
an  ad70cate  of  the  nnion  of  the 
countries. 

We  mean  that  sentence  which 
in  some  editions  has  been  cut  out, 
where,  after  citing  the  occasions  on 
which  Ireland  sent  representatives 
to  England   and  certain  English 
statutes  which  were  binding  on  Ire- 
land, he  sajs :    '  If  from  these  last- 
mentioned  records  it  be  concluded 
that  the  Parliament  of  England  may 
bind  Ireland,  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to 
have  their   representatives  in  the 
Parliament  of  England.     And  this, 
1    believe,  we   should    be  willing 
enough  to  embrace,  but  this  is  an 
happiness  we  can  hardly  hope  for.' 
In  spice  of  this  spirited  remon- 
strance, and  all  that  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  did  or  said,  the  English 
Parliament  continued  its  course  of 
kpslation  for  Ireland.     In  1 718  a 
case  arose  which  brought  things  to 
a  crisis,  and  the  English  Parliament 
j>assed  an  Act  declaring  what  the 
relations  of  the  countries  were  and 
should  be. 

The  decision  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  in  an  appeal  case  was  set 
aside  by  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  to  whom  the  case  had  been 
carried.  The  Irish  House  backed 
n]>  its  officers  in  the  execution  of 
its  decision,  and  the  English  Par- 
liament became  irritated  at  hav- 
ing its  authority  set  at  defiance, 
and  passed  an  Act,  called  the  Decla- 
ratory Act  (5  Geo.  I.  cap.  S)>  ^®- 
claring 

That  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been, 
is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordintite 
DDto  and  dependent  upon  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  insepa- 
rably united  and  annexed  thereunto ;  and 
that  the  King,  with  the  consent  of  the 
I/>rds  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  Parliament  assembled,  hath  power  to 
make  laws  of  snifficienfc  force  to  bind  the 


kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland.  And  that 
the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  have  not 
nor  ought  of  right  to  have  any  jurisdiction 
to  judge  of  or  affirm  or  reverse  any  decree 
made  in  any  court  within  the  said  kingdom, 
and  that  all  proceedings  before  the  said 
House  of  Lords  upon  any  such  judgment 
or  decree  are  void. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  that 
the  English  Parliament  expressly 
declared  the  right  of  hinding  Ire- 
land, though  they  had  often  exer- 
cised it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  possessed  themselves 
of  it.  In  the  days  when  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries 
began,  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
was  supreme ;  but  fis  the  power  of 
the  Commons  in  England  grew,  and 
as  they  gradually  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  power  in  the  State,  it 
followed  that  what  had  been  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  them,  amongst  these 
prerogatives  that  of  governing  Ire- 
land. It  mattered  Uttle  that  that 
country  had  a  Parliament  of  its 
own,  or  that  this  claim  was  persis- 
tently contested  and  denied,  as  we 
have  seen. 

The  Irish  Parliament,  indeed, 
was  not  at  this  time  a  body  which 
had  much  weight.  Its  very 
existence  depended  on  English  sup- 
port— it  represented  but  a  quarter 
of  the  nation  ;  its  members  sat  for 
life,  subject  to  a  dissolution  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown;  it  met  at 
irregular  periods,  it  did  not  even 
originate  the  laws  it  passed — it 
was  in  fact,  as  Chief  Justice 
Whiteside  has  characterised  it, 
more  like  a  parish  vestry  or  a 
corporation,  than  a  Parliament. 

As  such  it  continued  to  be,  till 
the  eve  of  the  eventful  year  of  1782. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  last  years 
of  its  existence  a  public  spirit  ani- 
mated  its  members,  and  that  the 
country,  thanks  to  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  its  com- 
merce, advanced  somewhat  in  pros- 
perity ;  but  that  this  form  of  go- 
vernment was  one  suited  to  the 
wants  of  Ireland,  that  it  was  one 
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calcnlated  to  develop  ber  resonroes, 
to  protect  ber  interests,  or  to  give 
ber  tbat  position  in  the  empire 
whicb  she  sbould  bave  beld,  few 
would  yentare  to  assert. 

And  now  we  approach  a  period 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  upon  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  dispassionate 
judgment.  There  is  a  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence of  great  men  which  is  apt, 
?rom  ite  very  briUiancy,  to  dazzle 
and  mislead  our  judgment.  Their 
fervid  and  passionate  oratory  evokes 
our  sympathy  and  admiration,  and 
carries  us  for  the  moment  with 
them.  We  must  free  ourselves, 
therefore,  from  such  influences, 
and  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
success  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  therelationshipbBtween 
Ireland  and  England,  by  its  effects 
upon  the  country,  and  by  the  events 
which  flowed  frx)m  it. 

The  period  referred  to  is  that  of 
Irish  Independence. 

As,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  difficulties  of  England  re- 
sulted in  a  separate  parliament 
meeting  in  Ireland,  now,  again, 
England's  difficulties  led  to  Irish 
independence.  England  was  at  war 
with  France,  at  war  with  America ; 
her  armies  had  been  beaten,  ber 
navies  had  been  worsted.  She  was, 
in  fact,  for  the  moment  prostrate. 

Ireland  was  threatened  with  in- 
vasion ;  and,  so  &ra8  she  depended 
upon  England,  wafi  almost  defence- 
less. The  Insh  nation  sprang  to 
arms ;  from  arms,  as  Grattan  says, 
to  liberty ;  and  then  demanded  what 
could  not  at  that  moment  be  denied 
— their  independence. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the 
proceedings  in  the  two  Parliaments 
on  this  subject. 

The  volunteers  had  held  their 
great  meeting  at  Dungannon.  They 
had  become  a  large  and  powerful 
body.  The  resolutions  they  had 
come  to  could  not  hghtly  be  set 
aside.  Twice,  with  £fficulty,  had 
the  demand  for  a  free  legislature 


been  reftised.  The  Government 
saw  that  it  must  ultimately  be  con- 
ceded ;  and  the  Lord  lieutenant,  in 
his  speech  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  April  1 782,  said  that 

He  bad  it  in  oommand  from  his  Majesty 
to  infozm  them  that  his  Mayestj,  heine  con- 
cerned to  find  that  discontents  and  j<«- 
lonsies  are  prevailing  among  his  lojal 
sulQects  of  this  oountiy,  npon  mafcters  of 
great  veight  and  importance,  recommends 
it  to  this  Honse  to  take  the  same  into  their 
mos^  serions  consideration,  in  order  to  sneh 
a  final  adjustment  as  may  gire  aratiial 
satisfiiction  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Upon  the  delivery  of  this  mes- 
sage, Orattan,  in  a  fine  speech, 
moved  an  address  to  the  King 
setting  forth  the  views  and  demands 
of  the  Irish  Parliament : 

Thns  encouraged  hy  his  Koyal  inter- 
position,  we  shall  heg  leave  &c.  to  assure 
his  Mdesty  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland 
are  a  sree  people,  that  the  Crown  of 
Ireland  is  an  Imp^nal  Crown  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  od 
which  connection  the  interests  and  happi- 
ness <k  both  nations  essentially  depend, 
but  that  the  kingdom  of  Lrelaad  is  a 
distinct  kingdom  with  a  Parliament  of  her 
own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof,  and  th«« 
is  no  body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws 
to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  King,  Lotds, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  nor  asj  other 
Parliament  which  hath  any  authority  or 
power  of  any  sort  whatsoer^  in  this 
country,  save  only  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland; — ^to  assure  his  M^eety  that  we 
humbly  conceive  that  in  this  reapeet  the 
very  essence  of  our  liberties  consists,  a  right  ' 
which  we  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  of  j 
Ireland  do  claim  as  their  birthxight^ 

And  then  follow  the  alteraticms  , 
which  they  proposeid.  These  came 
before  the  English  Parliament. 
The  details  of  the  debate  npon  this 
important  subject  are  very  meagre, 
but  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ostensible  argument  for  conceding' 
the  Irish  demands  was,  thai  repre-  | 
sentation  and  legislation  were  insepa- 
rable. Mr.  Fox,  the  then  minister, 
who  moved  the  repeal  of  the  Decla- 
ratory Act,  said,  he  thought  Ml 
was  downright  tyranny  to  make 
laws  for  the  internal  government  c£ 
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a  people,  who  were  not  represented 
among  those  by  whom  such  laws 
were  made/ 

The  Act  was  repealed. 

The  appeUate  jurisdiction  was 
restored  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  ' 
Poyning's  Act  was  modified,  and 
the  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  which 
gare  a  perpetual  establishment  to 
a  militi^  force  in  Ireland,  was 
repealed. 

Such,  then,  was  the  settlement  of 
the  new  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  two  coun- 
tries were  left  with  separate  and 
independent  legislatures,  connected 
only  by  these  ties,  that  the  Sove- 
reign in  both  realms  was  the  same, 
that  the  ezecutiye  government  was 
the  same,  and  that  the  Grown  exer- 
cised its  power  of  assenting  to  Irish 
Acts  of  Parliament  tmder  the  Gkreat 
Seal'  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the 
advice  of  British  Ministers.  This 
was  the  only  principle  of  connection 
left  by  the  so-called  final  adjustment 
of  1782. 

It  is  evident  from  resolutions  in 
the  English  and  Irish  Houses  of 
Commons,  that  some  further  mea- 
sures were  thought  desirable  to 
place  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries  on  a  permanent  and 
solid  basis;  but  nothing  further 
was  done. 

Behold,  then,  Ireland  a  free  na- 
tion, her  aspirations  gained,  her 
long  yearnings  after  liberty  gratified, 
her  fondest  dreams  realiised.  But 
what  a  halo  of  romance  is  there 
around  this  period,  and  how  different 
ever  are  romance  and  reality ! 

Let  us  see  in  what  that  indepen- 
dence consisted,  and  how  &r  the 
new  order  of  things  was  of  advan- 
tage to  the  two  kingdoms. 

It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
noticed,  that  under  the  new  Irish 
constitution,  no  BUI  could  pass  into 
law  until  it  was  returned  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England.  This  mea- 
sure was  a  necessary  precaution 
against  any  law  receiving  the  Koyal 
assent  in  Ireland,  which  could  in 


any  way  injure  the  Empire,  be  in- 
compatible with  its  Imperial  inte- 
rests, or  tend  to  separate  Ireland 
from  it ;  but  its  effect  was,  to  place 
the  power  of  sanctioning  or  reject- 
ing a  Bill  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
minister  of  the  day,  who,  in  acting 
or  in  reftising  to  act^  was  responsible, 
not  to  the  insh  Parliament,  but  to 
the  English  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  Executive 
Gbvemment,  the  subordination  of 
Ireland  was  still  more  obvious. 
The  King's  solemn  commands  were 
either  communicated  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  when  he  entered  upon 
his  office,  or  by  King's  letters  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  time  to  time, 
signed  by  a  Secretary  of  State — 
but  in  effect  the  Viceroy  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  mimster  of  the  day, 
was  subject  to  the  instructions 
received  from  that  mimster,  and  was 
responsible  for  every  part  of  his 
administration,  not  to  the  Irish, 
but  to  the  British  Parliament* 

Clear  as  is  the  subordination  of 
Ireland  in  these  two  things,  we  get 
a  clearer  perception  of  her  position 
when  we  consider  the  subjects  in 
which  she  had  absolutely  no  voice. 

She  had  not  the  power  of  nego- 
tiating, controlling,  or  even  reject- 
ing treaties ;  she  had  not  the  means 
of  protecting  her  own  commerce, 
or  of  establishing  colonies,  or  of 
making  and  holding  conquests.  She 
had  no  property,  nor  direct  concern 
in  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
fleets.  She  neither  had  nor  could 
have  a  naval  force ;  and  she  had  no 
control,  or  even  any  concern,  other- 
wise than  in  a  visionary  and  ab- 
stract claim,  respecting  the  Im- 
perial transactions  of  peace  and 
war,  alliances  and  confederacies. 
It  is  true  that  in  principle  she  had 
the  power  of  dici»ting  to  the  Exe- 
cutive authority  upon  questions  of 
war  or  peace,  in  the  same  controlling 
manner  as  the  English  Parliament ; 
but,  practically,  her  decisions  would 
have  had  no  effect  beyond  that  of 
hampering  thp  British  Government, 
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and  she  wisely  restrained  herself 
from  the  exercise  of  this  theoretical 
right. 

So  mach  for  her  independence  as 
regards  government ;  let  as  see  her 
independence  as  regards  her  com- 
merce and  her  industries. 

It  is  the  standing  argument  in 
favour  of  reverting  to  the  form  of 
government  escablished  in  1782, 
&at  at  no  time  did  Ireland  advance 
so  much  in  wealth  and  in  prosperity 
as  during  these  eighteen  years,  ana 
this  prosperity,  which  by  the  way 
is  considerably  exaggerated,  and 
bears  no  comparison  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  present  day,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  direct  and  immediate 
result  of  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  of  the  renun- 
ciation by  the  English  Parliament 
of  the  claim  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 
That  it  was  not  ascribable,  however, 
to  such  a  cause — but  to  the  com- 
mercial advantages  granted  by 
England-is  80  manifest  a  propo- 
sition,  that  it  is  rather  surprising 
to  find  it  questioned. 

It  was  by  the  permission  to  trade 
with  the  Colonies  that  an  impetus 
was  given  to  the  Irish  trade;  it 
was  owing  to  a  reduced  tariff  with 
England  that  the  Irish  provision 
trade  improved ;  it  was  by  the  free 
admission  of  Irish  linens  to  the 
English  markets,  the  duty  there  on 
foreign  linen,  and  the  bounties 
granted  by  the  English  Parliament 
on  theirre-exportation,  that  the  linen 
trade  was  brought  to  the  height  at 
which  it  then  was.  In  fact,  all  the 
great  commercial  advantages  which 
Ireland  then  enjoyed,  and  which 
were  continually  increasing,  were 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  liberal  conduct 
and  the  fostering  care  of  the  British 
Empire  extended  to  Ireland  as  part 
of  &at  Empire,  and  not,  as  was 
fallaciously  and  vainly  pretended, 
to  anything  which  had  been  done, 
or  could  be  done,  by  the  indepen- 
dent power  of  her  own  separate 
legislature;  and  all  these  com- 
mercial advantages  were  held  by 


Ireland,  not  by  right  but  by  «</- 
ferance. 

The  independence  of  Ireland  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  inde- 
pendence on  sufferance ;  and  how- 
ever distasteful  such  an  assertioii 
may  be  to  Irish  ears,  it  is  not  the 
less  a  true  one. 

Two  other  subjects  must  be 
examined  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  the  Constitution  of 
1782:  the  first,  its  effects  on  the 
internal  condition  of  Ireland;  aod 
the  second,  its  effects  on  the  general 
interests  of  the  British  Empire. 
When  the  Irish  Parliament  beoune 
independent,  nine-tenths  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  British  descendantis,  aud 
the  possessors  of  these  lands  were 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  They 
numbered  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  yet  the 
established  rehgion  was  Protestant, 
and  the  established  Oovemment 
was  Protestant.  The  Parliament 
itself  was  exclusively  Protestant, 
Koman  Catholics  being  excluded 
not  alone  from  a  seat  in  it,  but  from 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  insufficiency  of  such  a  sysieni 
had  been  felt,  even  when  supportetl 
by  the  Protestant  Parliament  of 
England ;  but  when  that  connection 
ceased  it  became  more  than  ever 
unsatisfisu^tory  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  nation.     It  was  but  naturally 

m 

to  be  expected  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  soon  seek  to  alter 
this  condition  of  things ;  and,  ac- 
coTtiingly,  we  find  that  theadmissioi] 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  shan^ 
of  power,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Parliamentary  representation,  wen^ 
amongst  the  first  subjects  pressed 
upon  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
for  legislation.  One  after  another 
the  restrictions  on  Roman  Catholics 
were  removed;  and  in  1793  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  them, 
but  extended  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  gift  was  an  act  of  the  grossest 
folly.     It  would   form   too  long  a 
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digression  here,  to  point  out  the 
lamentable  effects  of  this  measure 
on  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  bnt  many  of  the  evils 
which  Ireland  laboured  under  for 
the  next  half-centuiy  are  clearly  to 
he  traced  to  it. 

Had  the  Irish  Parliament  begun 
by  admitting  the  higher  and  more 
educated  classes  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  priyileges  of  the  constitution, 
and  gradually  extended  the  benefits 
to  others,  their  measures  would 
have  deserved  our  praise ;  but,  cal- 
culating that  they  would  be  able 
to  lead  and  control  the  poor  igno- 
rant masses  whom  they  were  en- 
franchising, they  at  one  stroke 
bestowed  on  them  enormous  power : 
nor  was  it  long  before  it  became 
evident,  that  the  instrument  which 
they  had  made  wonM  be  turned 
agvost  ihemaeiPBB.  But  the  Bo- 
nsn  Oathofics  were  not  yet  con- 
tented, and  demanded  political 
equality  with  the  Protestants,  and 
such  an  alteration  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary constitution  as  would  give 
their  numbers  proportionate  power. 
Nor  could  they  have  long  been 
denied;  and  it  was  evident  that 
when  complete  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  was  given.  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  must  soon  foUow. 
The  power  would  pass  from  Pro- 
testant into  Roman  Catholic  hands, 
with  what  result  could  easily  be 
foretold.  Pitt's  judgment  was  : 
*  No  man  can  say  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  while  Ireland 
remains  a  separate  kingdom,  full 
concessions  could  be  made  to  the 
Catholics,  without  endangering  the 
State  and  shaking  the  constitution 
of  Ireland  to  its  centre.' 

The  Protestant  party  in  Ireland 
foresaw  the  certain  results  clearly 
enough,  and  contested  inch  by  inch 
the  power  and  authority  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  coveted.  Thus, 
the  antagonism  between  sects  in 
Ireland  became  yearly  more  bitter, 
and  the  determination  more  dogged 
of  the    one  party  to  struggle  for 


everting  that  was  dear  to  them 
in  rights,  pre-eminences,  and  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  other  to  struggle 
tar  everything  that  had  been 
hitherto  aenied  them. 

So  &r,  then,  was  the  Constitution 
of  X782  from  being  of  benefit  to 
Ireland  as  regards  her  internal  poli- 
tical condition,  that  discontent  kept 
pace  with  material  improvement ; 
discord,  increased  conspiracy,  and 
rebellion  sprang  up;  and  it  was  but 
too  evident  t£at  the  conflicting 
sects  in  Ireland  would  ere  long 
have  recourse  to  the  stem  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword. 

Let  us  see  now  how  far  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  Empire  were 
promoted  by  Irish  independence. 

It  had  been  admitted  on  all 
hands,  Irish  as  weU  as  English,  that 
some  connection  between  the  two 
countries  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  it  had  been  expressly  declared 
by  those  who  had  effected  Irish  in- 
dependence, that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  stand  or  fall  with  the 
British  nation. 

The  identity  of  the  executive 
government  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  only  oonnectin|^-4ink  between 
the  two  countries.  Whether  this 
was  a  sufficient  tie  to  unite  them  in 
time  of  peace,  whether  in  time  of 
war  it  was  sufficient  to  consolidate 
their  strength  against  a  common 
enemy,  and  whether  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  guard  against  those  local 
jealousies  which  must  necessarily 
exist  between  countries  so  circum- 
stanced, were  the  problems  now 
about  to  be  solved. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was 
apparent  that  the  two  Parliaments 
could  not  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether; for  the  debates  on  the 
commercial  propositions  exhibited 
much  angry  feeling,  and  aroused 
what  Ireland  had  most  to  fear — 
commercial  jealousy. 

But  the  subject  of  the  Regency 
was  the  first  great  question  on  which 
the  two  Parliaments  differed,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
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on  this  occasion  gave  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  troubles  that  might 
and  would  arise  between  the  two 
countries. 

George  III.  became  incapacitated 
for  peiforming  the  duties  of  So- 
vereign, and  ^e  question  arose  as 
to  who  was  to  take  his  place,  and 
what  powers  were  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Regent. 

Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke  held 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  as 
a  matter  of  right  become  Regent, 
and  that  all  the  royal  Amotions 
and  prerogatives  should  be  exercised 
bj  him. 

Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  absolute 
right  while  his  £aither  lived — ^the 
Grown  being  entire  and  the  Mon- 
archy Ml — to  be  appointed  Regent 
at  all :  that  it  was  for  Parliament 
to  decide  what  person  was  to  be 
Re^n^  and  with  what  powers  and 
limitations  he  was  to  exercise  the 
royal  functions.  Long  and  hotly 
was  the  question  debated,  and  in 
the  end  Pitt's  opinions  prevailed. 
Parliament  appointed  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Regent,  but  limited  bis 
powers. 

In  the  Irish  Parliament  the  sub- 
ject was  necessarily  also  discussed, 
and  by  the  Irish  Parliament  it  was 
resolved  to  offer  the  Regency  of 
Ireland  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  un- 
conditionally as  his  right.  Grattan, 
who  was  the  leader  in  this  line  of 
policy,  would  not  wait  to  see  what 
the  English  Parliament  did,  think- 
iug  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
not  bo  acting  as  becanic  their  indc- 
])endcnce.  An  addi^ess  was  trans- 
niitti'd  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
offering  him  the  Irish  Regency 
withoat  those  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  English  Parliament  Thus, 
although  the  two  Parliaments  had 
agreed  on  the  same  person  as  the 
head  of  the  executive  government 
for  their  respective  c\)untries,  the 
|K)wer8  they  conferred  on  him  were 
different  in  each. 

liefoiv  any  evil  re^^ults  could  u-ise 


from  tliis  state  of  things,  the  King 
recovered  and  resumed  his  authority; 
but  the  lesson  had  been  learned  in 
the  meantime,  that  it  was  possible 
at  least  that  on  some  vital  question, 
when  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
might  be  at  stake,  the  decision  of 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  conntriea 
might  be  at  variance. 

While  the  connection  was  in  this 
unsatisfactory  condition,  circum- 
stances oociurred  which  rendered 
imperatively  necessary  the  one 
existing  remedy — the  conaolidation 
of  the  Empire. 

«£)ngland  was  engaged  in  the 
most  important  and  momentous 
conflict,  and  the  slender  oonnectiDn 
between  the  countries  was  attacked 
by  foreign  enemies  and  domestic 
traitors.  These  enemies  saw,  and 
saw  truly,  that  this  was  the  vul- 
nerable point  in  which  the  English 
Empire  might  be  most  successfully 
attacked.  The  attempt  was  made 
and  happily  &iled,  but  for  the  time 
the  existence  of  the  Empire  was 
imperilled. 

Thus  we  may  realise  the  tme 
worth  of  the  GonstLtution  of  1782. 
Under  it,  Ireland  was  only  nomi- 
nally independent ; .  during  its 
existence  the  political  condition  of 
Ireland  was  exacerbated  and  dan- 
gerous,  and  through  its  defects  an 
almost  deadly  blow  was  levelled  at 
the  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  and  at  the  existence  of 
the  Empire. 

Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  tlie 
different  forms  of  separate  or  self- 
government  which  have  existed  in 
Ijieland,  and  of  their  effects. 

Following  on  the  last  of  them 
came  the  Union. 

The  advantages  which  Ireland 
gained  by  that  great  measure  were 
no  small  ones;  a  participation  in 
all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  lasting  poascs- 
sion  of  those  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  are  the 
inseparable  characteristics  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  acqni- 
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sition  of  all  those  commercial 
advantages  which  offer  the  best 
means  of  her  becoming  a  wealthy 
and  prosperoos  country.      ^ 

If  grieTances  still  exist,  as  is 
dailj  asserted,  the  ozxly  ones  which 
give  anj  force  to  the  argument  for 
Home  Aule  are  those  which  exist 
in  an  equal  degree  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England.  These  griev* 
ances  are  the  enormous  expense  of 
the  present  system  of  Private  Bill 
Illation,  and  the  neglect  of  local 
matters  and  local  interests.  But 
they  are  not  so  great  as  to  render  it 
necessazy  to  resort  for  their  remedy 
to  so  violent  and  dangerous  a 
measure  as  the  creation  of  a  separate 
legislature  for  Ireland ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  measure 
of  local  .government  reform  which 
may  he  adopted  for  Scotland  and 
England,  should  not  be  sufficient 
also  for  Ireland. 

What  conclusions,  then,  may 
be  drawn  firom  a  review  of  the 
different  relations  in  which  Ireland 
has  stood  to  England  P 

This  one  is  incontestable :  that 
under  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment, Ireland  must,  and  ever  will 
be,  dependent,  u^n  Great  Britain. 
In  any  fonn  of  connection  between 
two  £stinct  and  unequal  countries, 
the  superior  must  be  predomi- 
nant and  the  inferior  subordi^ 
nate;  and  no  artificial  or  conven- 
tional arrangements,  no  provision 
of  positive    institution,    can  alter 


this.  Even  were  Ireland  separated 
firom  England,  her  dependence 
would  not  be  altered,  for  she  mast 
ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  so  powerful 
a  neighbour — ^her  only  neighbour. 

And  what  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  firom  a  review  of  Ireland 
under  Home  Bule  ? 

This  one  :  that  every  form  of 
separate  parliamentary  government 
for  Ireland  has  been,  and  must  of 
neoessitv  be,  a  failure. 

The  dependent  Parliament,  such 
as  that  under  Poyning's  Act,  £edled ; 
the  totally  independent  Parliament, 
such  as  that  of  James  U.,  failed, 
resulting  as  it  did  in  a  bloody  civil 
war,  and  necessitating  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  country  by  force  of 
arms;  and  the  nominally  inde- 
pendent parliament  of  1782  failed, 
having  endangered  for  a  while  the 
very  existence  of  the  Empire. 

It  will  be  advanced  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  Union  has  &aled  too ; 
but  nobody  can,  with  any  sem- 
blance of  reason,  deny  that  as  a 
form  of  government  Union  has 
been  the  one  whioh  has  best  an- 
swered the  great  ends  of  all  govern- 
ment, the  welfiu«  of  all  classes,  and 
that  securitv  which  is  the  comer, 
stone  of  aU  mdustrial  enterprise  and 
conmiercial  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity. In  Union,  too,  can  there 
alone  be  that  political  and  religious 
equality  which  is  desirable  in  a  firee 
state,  composed  of  different  sects 
aAd  nationalities. 
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ON    LONGEVITY. 
By  Peofbssoe  Owen. 

THE  Eight  Beverend  the  Lord  .  tion  is  ieidded  to  ioenvB  ih»  yalae 

Bishop     of    Ely,    favonrablj  of  his  tesiunoi^,  as  if  enforced, 

and  perhaps  more  generallj  known  ^p"^'^  aoeptical  tendencies,  by  the 

as  E.  Harold  Browne,  DJD^  Bome-  weight    of    scientific    conviction : 

(iijiii  Niiiiiiiimiriiifiiwii  iif  TTiiiinitjr  'And  even  Boffon,  by  no  means 

IB  tiie  TJmvennty  of  Cambridge,  in  inclined  to  crednli^  on  the  side  of 

a  'note'   on  Grenesis  v.  in  a  late  Scripture,  admitted  the  tmth  of  the 

edition  of  that  book,  writes  :  *  As  record,  and  conld  see  physical  canses 

to   the   extreme  longevity  of   the  for  such  long  life  in  early  times.'  * 
Patriarchs  it  is  observable  that  some        For  other  representatives  of  emi- 

eminent  physiologists  have  thought  nenoe  in  physiological  science,  the 

this  not  impossible.'  '  Bishop    refers    to    Aids  to   Faith, 

That  this  epithet  is  not  meant  in  p.  278.     In  this  work,  published  in 

the  theological  sense,  as  that  'no-  x86i,  the  name  of  Haller  is  added 

thing  is  impossible  with  God,'  is  tothatof  Buffon,  onthegroundof  a 

plain,  otherwise  the  testimony  of  -peaas^ inhis ElenuTiia Physiolo^cr, 

human  science  were  superfluous.  in  which  he  states  '  the  problem  to 

But  it  would  seem  by  the  Bishop's  be  insoluble  by  reason  of  the  paucity 

appeal  to  such  testimony,  that  he  of  data.' ' 

meant  his  readers  to  believe  that,         I  admit  that  it  was  a  dereliction 

wsaardmg  to  tiw  knowladgo  of  the  of  duty  an  the  part  of  plryBtolc^iste 

nature  of  man  iKX|uirad  *  }sj'  bdbii9  to  be  siksui  as  to  an  aveinient  im- 

eminent    physiologists,'  there  was  plying  that  a  proposition,  viewed  by 

nothing  in  the  organic  constitution  divines   as  one  of  physiology,  had 

and   specific  characters,  structural  received  no  elements  for  reception 

and  ftinctional,  of  Homo  sapiensy  Zr.,  or  rejection  during  the  century  of 

to  bar  the  acceptance  of  a  statement  research  since  the  time  of  Bufibn 

that  an  individual  of  such  species  and  Bailer. 

had  attained  the  age  of  969  years.        For  my  ovm  part,  I  can   only 

and  that,  in  a  succession  of  some  plead  that  the  statements  and  in- 

ten  generations  of  such  individuals,  ferences  of  the  date  of  186 1  seemed 

the  males  (and,  we  must  suppose,  too  preposterous  to  need  exposure, 

the  females  also)  averaged  an  age  Any  mind  of  ordinary  culture  and 

of  847  years.  judgment  would  surely  demand,  if 

Truth  demands  the  contradictory  the  theologian  cared  to  seek  the 

statement,  that  no  physiologist,  of  testimony    of    science,     that    the 

whatever  degree  of  '  eminence,'  at  science  of  the  time  should  be  called 

the  present  day,  admits  the  possi-  into  court.     Moreover,  the  oondi- 

bility  of  an  animal  with  the  charac-  tions  under  which  all  the  volumes 

teristics  of  the  human  genus  and  of  Buffon,  after  the  first,  were  per- 

species  living  to  any  of  the  ages  .  mitted  to  see  the  light,  are  notorious 

specified    in  the    fifth    chapter  of  to  every  naturalist. 
Genesis.  The  consequence  of  this  onlpable 

The  witness  cited  by  the  Bishop  silence  has  been  that,  in  the  year 
13  BufTon,  and  a  remark  or  insinua-     187 1,  in  an  edition  of  the    Bible 

*  In  7'he  Hoty  Bible,  with  an  ExpUmatory  and  Critical  Commentary ,  &c.  By  Bisho^w 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Vol.  i.  part  i.,  Genesis — Exodus.  8vo.  1871, 
p.  62.  *  lb.  ib. 

*  '  Sit  ergo  problema  ob  paucitatem  datorum  insolubile.' — Elcmenta  Physioloffia,  410. 
>757-'778,  torn.  viii.  sect,  xxi,  p.  120. 
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the  'Notes'  to  which  educated 
men  will  weigh  with  more  than 
ordinary  thought,  and  Hhoee  who 
deserve  the  name  of  *'  babes  in 
Christ*"'  will  receive  with  implicit 
faith,  a  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church  repeats  the  testimony  ad- 
duced ten  years  before,  on  the  an- 
thori^of  two  works,  one  nearly,  the 
other  man  tfwm,  «. century  old  :  to 
wit,  that  the  longvnfy  spnfied  in 
Genesis  y.  might  be  possible  in  fbe 
sense  of  compatibility  with  the 
physiolc^oally  ascertained  laws  of 
human  life. 

Without  presuming  to  special 
eminence  in  the  science,  I  cannot 
defer  a  day  in  stating  what,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  is  the  teala- 
raoDy  Physiology  now  has  to  offer 
on  this  subject.  I  shall  feel  sur- 
prised, indeed,  if  protests  from  other 
{)hysiol(^^t8  do  not  see  the  light 
before  the  present.  To  me  it  is  plain 
that  silence  would  be  no  longer 
blameless;  and  I  may  trust  that 
what  I  have  to  ofier  will  be  received 
as  written  in  the  interests  of  truth; 
for  if  it  be  truly  written,  it  must, 
in  its  degree,  subserve  the  end  of 
every  form  of  truth. 

If  there  be  a  systematised  creed, 
or  a  body  of  dogma,  logically  need- 
ing an  anathema  on  intellectual  pro- 
gress, be  it  so ;  its  days  are  counted. 
To  that  which,  with  less  oonsis- 
t<'Dcy,  would  invoke  the  alliance  of 
science,  I  would  ask  leave  to  remark, 
that  the  fall  of  a  crumbling  edifice 
is  ofltimes  hastened  by  unskilful 
propping. 

The  rule  of  length  of  human  life, 
if  the  individual  pass  through  its 
various  phases  to  that  of  senility,  is 
expressed  with  general  accuracy  by 
the  Hebrew  Psalmist  as  being  70 
years ;  the  conditions  under  which 
he  may  drag  out  a  more  prolonged 
existence  are  pictured,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  characteristic  beauty 
and  force  of  the  ancient  poet: 
and  although,  with  the  advance  in 


physical  implianoeB  for  the  conser- 
vation of  vital  force,  including  artifi- 
cial renovations  of  masticatory  struc- 
tures, influencing  longevity,  the  age 
of  80  may  be  attained  with  less  of 
weakness  and  suffering  than  at  the 
period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
the  term  of  human  life,  so  authen- 
ticated as  to  command  or  be  worthy 
of  credence,  has  not  been  stretched 
out  beyond  105  jears.    Those  who 

authentic  data  give  103  years  and 
some  months  as  the,  at  present, 
ascertained  limit. 

Bufibn  was  not  an  'eminent  phy- 
siologist.' I  believe  it  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  accuracy  to  affirm 
that  he  was  not  a  physiologist 
lit  all,  in  the  present  scientific 
sense  of  the  woand,  nor  even  an 
'anatomist.'  He  was  m  fcamod 
naturalist  and  fine  writer ;  but,  f^ 
his  facts,  as  regards  direct  observa- 
tion of  the  animals  he  described, 
both  as  to  their  externals  and  or- 
ganisation, he  trusted  to  his  poor 
relation  and  indefatigable  assistant, 
Daubenton,  whose  physiographical 
and  anatomical  appendixes,  in  small 
type,  to  the  largely-printed,  glow- 
ing generalities  of  his  patron,  now 
constitute  the  chief  value  and  re- 
liability of  the  Histoire  naturelle, 
gSnerale  et  particuUere^^  <&c.,  4to., 
1749-70,  by  M.  de  BufTon. 

Had  Bufibn  been  a  physiologist, 
in  any  degree  like  his  great  prede- 
cessor Harvey,  deducing  i^nction 
from  structure,  and  seeing  design 
in  such  relation,  he  would  not  have 
been  blind  to  the  adaptations  of  the 
sloth  to  arboreal  life,  and  to  those 
of  the  cross-bill  to  subsistence  in 
pine  forests  :  he  would  have  been 
more  the  observer  and  less  the  critic 
of  created  mechanisms. 

Buffon  had,  however,  a  rich  ima- 
gination as  well  as  a  picturesque 
style ;  and  enunciated  his  views  with 
a  bold  and  captivating  eloquence. 
He  preceded  lAmark  in  discerning 


'  As  defined  in  Aids  to  Faithy  p.  468. 
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that  animal  fomiB,  Tepraaenting,  in 
his  day,  '  species,*  might  be  due  to 
the  giudnai  and  oontinaed  operation 
of  secondary  causes.  He  rightly 
indicates  characters,  phases  and 
conditions  of  living  existence,  which 
are — so  far  as  uniform  experience 
teaches-— essentiallY  related  to  the 
natural  duration  of  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual of  such  species* 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  gives  no  refe- 
rence to  the  work,  volume,  or  page 
of  Buffon  whence  his  title  to  '  emi- 
nence as  a  physiologist,'  even  at  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  may 
be  predicated. 

The  passages  of  Buffon  which  I 
€uid  treating  of  the  natural  age  of 
the  human  species,  mih  a  reference 
to  the  alleged  extreme  '  longevity  of 
prunitive  man,'  are  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Histoire  gSvUrale  des 
AnimaiiXj  4to,  1749,  and  in  the 
last  section  of  the  chapter  entitled 
Histoire  natwreUe  de  VHommeA 

In  this  part  Buffon  unfolds  at 
great  length  his  idea,  or  theory,  of  the 
natural  cause  of  death ;  attributing 
it,  with  illustrations  taken  from 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom,  to  the  arrest  of  the  requi- 
site vital  movements  and  course  of 
fluids  by  the  progp;«ssive  and  inevi- 
table hardening  of  the  tissues  of  the 
frame.* 


ThephysiologistknowB,  of  oourBe, 
that  in  i^e  centenarian  there  maj 
be  no  such  physical  obstruction  to 
circulation,  absorption,  or  other 
movements,  essential  to  li&  when 
the  term  of  life  comes  to  an  end.  In 
fact  both  animal  and  .vegetable 
physiologies  have  long  relegatied  to 
its  merited  place  Buffon's  physical 
theory  of  dntth. 

But  his  appreciation  of  the  ine^i- 
tabiUiy  of  death  under  the  condi- 
tions of  life  is  philosophical  and 
true.'  The  progressive  hardening 
of  tissues  is  one  of  those  conditions ; 
but  not  the  sole,  perhaps  not  the 
main,  condition  of  what  may  be 
truly  termed  '  natural  death.' 

Buffon  thence  deduces  (assuming 
the  fact  of  the  greater  longevity 
of  the  female)  that,  as  her  bones, 
gristles,  muscles,  and  other  tissues 
are  less  solid  and  softer  than  thofle 
of  the  male  (also  an  assumption), 
it  takes  more  time  for  them  to  ac- 
quire that  solidity  which  occasions 
death;  moreover,  that  effeminate 
men  live  longer  than  the  stronger 
and  more  robust ;  and  further,  that, 
as  in  both  sexes  there  are  individuals 
that  achieve  their  full  growth  later 
than  others,  so  their  bones,  gristles, 
and  fibrous  parts  will  arrive  later  at 
that  d^ree  of  solidity  which  in- 
duces their  destruction.* 


*  Dea  premiers  hommea  {^Speaker's  Commentary,  p.  572). 

'  A  mesure  qa*on  aTance  en  A^,  les  oe,  les  cartilages,  lee  membranes,  la  chair,  la  peso 
et  toutes  les  fibres  dn  corps,  denennent  done  plus  soUdes,  plus  dnres,  plos  s^hee,  tontes 
les  pardes  se  zetarent,  se  resserrent,  tons  les  monvemens  deviennent  plus  lents,  plu 
difficiles ;  la  drculation  de  fiuides  se  fiut  avec  moins  de  liberte,  la  transpiration  diminne. 
les  s^critions  s*alt&rent,  la  digestion  des  alimenw  devient  lente  et  laboiieose,  les  sua 
nonrriciers  sont  moins  abonduis,  et  ne  pouvant  6tre  re^ns  dans  la  plupart  des  fibrM, 
deyenues  trop  solides,  ils  ne  seirent  pins  k  la  nutrition :  ces  parties  tzop  soUdes  sont 
des  parties  deji  mortes,  puisqn'elles  cessent  de  se  nouirir ;  le  corps  menrt  done  pea  i 
pen  et  par  parties,  son  mouvement  diminne  par  degree,  la  vie  s'^teint  par  nuftDoet 
successives,  et  la  mort  n'est  que  le  dernier  terme  de  cette  suite  de  dogrds,  la  dexni^ 
nuance  de  la  yie. — Tom,  cU,  p.  567. 

■  Tbm.  eit,  p.  568. 

«  C!omme  les  oe,  les  cartilages,  les  muscles  et  toutes  les  autres  parties  qui  compoeeot 
le  corps,  sont  moins  solides  et  plus  molles  dans  les  femmes  que  dans  lee  hommes,  il 
faudra  plus  de  temps  pour  que  ces  parties  prennent  cette  sdidit^  qui  cause  la  mort,  les 
femmes  par  oons^uent  doivent  TieilHr  plus  que  les  hommes ;  c^est  aussi  ce  qui  azriTe,  A 
on  pent  observer,  en  consultant  les  tables  qu'on  a  faites  sur  la  mortality  du  genre  humaio, 
que  quand  les  femmes  ont  pass^  un  certain  Age,  elles  virent  ensuite  plus  long^temps  que 
les  hommes  du  m6me  Age:  on  doit  aussi  oonclure  de  ce  que  nous  avons  dit,  que  1m 
hommes  qui  sont  en  i^parence  plus  foibles  que  les  autres,  et  qui  approchent  plus  de  U 
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Here  Bnffon  tonches  on  an  im- 
portant physiological  trath  or  corre- 
lation. '  The  duration  of  the  indi- 
vidnal  life  may  be  measured  in  some 
degree  by  the  period  of  growth : ' 
'  a  plant  or  an  animal  which  takes  a 
short  time  for  its  growth  perishes 
sooner  than  one  which  requires  a 
longer  time  to  grow.' '  He  then 
goes  on  to  distinguish  between 
growth  in  length  or  height  and 
growth  in  breadth  or  tluckness: 
and  here  I  cannot  help  quoting  an 
instance  of  the  neat  precision  of  the 
language  in  which  Buffon  wrote: 
'nn  chSne  cesse  de  gra/ndir  long- 
temps  avant  qu'il  cesse  de  gros9ir* ' 
Man  lengthens  and  thickens  in  like 
manner:  'and  the  dog,'  Buffon 
says,  'attains  its  full  length  in  a 
year,  but  does  not  get  its  ma- 
turity of  breadth,  or  girth,  before 
two  years.'  He  then  proceeds : 
'  A  man,  who  takes  thirty  years  to 
grow,  Hves  ninety  or  a  hundred 
years :  a  dog,  which  does  not  grow 
after  two  or  three  years,  lives  only 
ten  or  twelve  years.'  * 

'  The  eauses  or  conditions  of  our 
destruction  are,  then,  necessary^ 
and  death  is  inevitable;  it  is  no 
more  possible  for  us  to  push  back 
the  fatal  term  than  to  change  the 
laws  of  Nature.'  * 

Here  only  do  I  find  Buffon  pre- 
dicating of '  possibility'  in  reference 
to  the  term  of  human  life.  GKven 
the  period  of  puberty  and  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  specific  stature, 
an  approximate  conclusion  may  be 


dravm  of  the  term  of  life, — a  certain 
conclusion  within  limits  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  the  statement  in  support 
of  which  Bishop  Harold  Browne  in- 
vokes the  testimony  of  science. 

I  have  to  admit  that,  in  the 
course  of  my  allotted  work,  I  find 
no  '  constant '  in  the  history  of  an 
animal  so  difficult  to  determine  as 
the  natural  period  of  its  Hfe. 

Most  animals  are  wild,  are  with- 
drawn from  man's  daily  supervision. 
One  cannot,  when  one  happens  to  be 
able  to  note  the  birth  of  a  wild  beast 
in  a  state  of  nature,  foUow  it  through 
its  natural  life  to  the  date  of  its 
demise  through  old  age. 

Menageries,  aviaries,  cages  may 
enable  an  intelligent  keeper,  inte- 
rested in  the  fact,  to  trace  the  indi* 
vidual  beast  or  bird  from  birth  or 
iticubation  to  death,  and  note  tho 
period.  But  there  is  liability,  in 
such  case,  to  error  in  concluding 
from  the  analogy  of  a  warmly- 
housed,  well-fed  individual,  as  to  the 
life-period  of  one  of  the  same 
species  passed  in  the  wild  and  free 
state.  Life,  under  the  artificial 
conditions,  may  be  prolonged  be- 
yond the  average  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  lack  of  exercise,  nutri- 
ment more  or  less  enforced,  differing 
both  in  quality,  quantity,  and  times 
of  consumption,  may  tend  to  reduce 
the  life  of  the  captive  below  the 
average  natural  longevity  of  tho 
species.^ 

As  to  such  average  natural  lon- 
gevity,   observation    enables    the 


constitation  dee  femines,  doivent  Tivre  plus  long-temps  que  ceuz  qui  paroissent  6tre  les 
pins  forts  et  les  plus  robustes ;  et  de  mime  on  pent  croire  que  dans  I'un  et  I'autre  sexe 
les  penonnes  qui  n'ont  achev^  de  prendre  leur  accroissement  que  fort  tard,  sont  celles  qui 
doiTent  ylTre  le  plus,  car  dans  ces  deux  cas  les  os,  les  cartilages  et  toutes  les  fibres 
arrireront  plus  tara  k  ee  degr^  de  solidity  qui  doit  produire  leur  destruction. 

Cette  cause  de  la  mort  naturelle  est  g^n&ale  et  commune  k  tons  les  animauy,  et  mdme 
auz  T^tauz. — Tom,  cit.  p.  567. 

» lb.  p.  569.  'lb.  •lb.  p.  569. 

*  Les  causes  de  notre  destruction  sont  done  n^cessaires  et  la  mort  est  inevitable ;  il  ne 
nous  est  pas  plus  possible  d'en  reculer  le  teime  &tal,  que  de  changer  les  lois  de  la 
Nature. — lb.  p.  570. 

^It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  this  from  the  <  average  longevity'  of  the  Insurance 
Actuary.  The  records  of  deaths  in  in&n(nr,  and  subsequently,  from  '  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,'  reduce  the  figure  of  average  liie  much  below  that  which  I  mean  by  '  average 
natural  longevity.' 
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physiologist  to  predicate  this,  with 
least  donbt  and  on  best  gronnds,  of 
the  haman  species;  and,  next  to 
man,  of  the  herbivorons  quadmpeds 
kept  and  bred  by  him  for  food, 
labonr,  clothing,  and  other  uses. 
Of  the  dog  and  the  cat,  also,  we  may 
bare  confidence  in  stating  the  dara- 
tion  of  their  existence  under  cLrcum- 
stances  permitting  old  age  and 
natural  demise. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  animals — 
and  they  are,  with  very  few  excep 
tions,  warm-blooded,  nearest  m 
general  construction  to  ourselves — 
where  observation  has  determined 
the  relation  of  the  period  of  puberty 
and  of  Ml-growth  to  that  of  a 
natural  term  of  life,  such  relation 
agrees  with  that  noted  by  Buffon  in 
the  case  of  man  and  dog ;  it  is  so 
nearly  the  same,  at  least,  as  to 
justify  the  physiologist  in  conclud- 
ing as  to  the  average  period  of 
existence  of  every  warm-blooded 
mammalian  animal  of  which  he  has 
ascertained  the  time  from  birth  to 
puberty  or  to  full-growth. 

Later  physiologists,  more  truly 
deser\'ing  to  be  so-called  than 
Buffon,  have  extended  the  basis  of 
this  vital  estimate  by  noting  the 
period  at  which  the  *  epiphyses '  of 
the  loDg  bones  coalesce  with  the 
'diaphysis.'  I  suppose  most  have 
noticed  in  a  leg-bone  of  a  lamb, 
calf,  or  other  immature  quadruped, 
that  the  enlarged  ends  fashioned  to 
form  the  joints  are  separated  by  a 
line,  which  indicates  a  thin  layer  of 
gristle,  from  the  mid-part  or  shaft 
of  the  bone.  This  is  a  condition  of 
the  growth  of  the  bones  in  man  and 
the  class  of  animals  to  which  he 
belongs.  Teleologists  discern  an 
advantage  to  the  young  quadruped 
or  biped  in  the  greater  degree  of 
elasticity  or  resiUency  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  limbs  which  it  enjoys 
by  means  of  these  interposed  layers 
or  cushions  of  gristle.  Their  ossifi- 
cation and  the  conversion  of  the 
*  humerus '  or  *  femur*  into  a  column 
of  one  piece  instead  of  three  coin- 


cides with  the  acquisition  of  the 
adult  stature. 

Physiologists  have  accordiDgly 
suggested  that  the  period  of  coa- 
lescence of  epiphyses  of  limb-boues 
with  the  shaft,  may  'give,*  mathe- 
matically speaking,  the  natural  term 
of  life ;  and,  in  this  way,  much  that 
cannot  be  supplied  in  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge  by  direct  and 
uninterrupted  observation  of  the 
individual  from  its  bii*th  to  its  death, 
may  be  supplemented  by  estimates 
from  the  data  of  puberty,  of  fal]< 
growth,  and  of  unification  of  limb- 
bones. 

And  these  are  not  the  only  data 
for  estimating  the  fixed  and  inevit- 
able termination  of  the  life-period 
of  a  species.  The  mechanical  parts 
of  an  organism  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  life  relate  to  its 
determinate  period.  Of  this,  fa- 
miliar instances,  known  no  doubt  to 
most,  are  afforded  by  onr  domestic 
herbivores. 

The  grinding  teeth  of  the  horse 
and  ass  have  long  crowns,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  roots;  they  are 
equal  to  the  work  of  mastication 
for  a  correspondingly  long  period. 

The  ox  and  sheep  have  short 
crowns,  in  proportion  to  the  roots 
of  the  grinding  teeth,  and  tbej 
come  much  sooner  to  the  end  of 
their  power  of  chewing  and  pre- 
paring the  grass  for  nutrition: 
the  grinding  teeth  being  worn  oat^ 
they  die.  But  oxen,  sheep,  deer, 
antelopes,  &c.  do  not  die  beeautft' 
the  masticatory  machinery  is  worn 
out.  The  pangs  of  hunger  are  not 
incurred  through  the  limited  supply 
of  their  dental  organs;  all  the 
other  '  wheels  of  life'  fail  to  work  in 
a  like  ratio,  and  the  general  determi- 
nation to  an  end,  of  which  fatal 
term  the  condensation  of  tissues  is 
a  concomitant,  is  attended  in  the 
uncared-for  ruminant  that  can  no 
longer  masticate,  with  weaknessjas- 
situde,  loss  of  appetite,  an  instinct 
to  withdraw  into  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  the  quiet  sleep  of  death. 
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The  conditions  of  tooth-snpply  Skulls  trom  tombs  at  Sackara 
saggest  prevision  of  the  allotted  of  individuals  who  had  died  and 
length  of  Ufe  of  a  species.  They  been  buried  at  the  period  of  Egjp- 
hanDomsealsowith  other  correlative  tian  kings  of  the  Second  Dynasty, 
conditions.  Thus,  the  horse,  with  which  kings  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
its  longer  complex  molars,  has  a  comparing  the  chronology  of  Ma- 
longer  period  of  growth,  comes  later  netho  wi&  that  of  the  LXX,  must 
io  pnberty  and  maturity  than  the  have  found  to  have  been  reigning 
bull,  and  has  a  longer  period  of  sixteen  centuries  before  the  date  of 
natural  life.  The  jaws  of  the  long-  the  Noachian  flood,  and  about  the 
lived  elephant  are  supplied  with  six  time  of  the  Hebrew  Creation  of  the 
snocessive  larger  masses  of  complex  World,  ^  demonstrate  the  same  con- 
^rrinders,  to  make  way  for  which  ditions  of  dentition  which  still  pre- 
the  worn-down  renmants  of  their  vail  in  and  characterise  the  human 
dental    predecessors     are    pushed  species. 

forward  and  shed.     The  period  of  Every  maxillary  and  mandibular 

growth  of  the  elephant,    the  coa-  fragment  of  the  human  skull  ob- 

lescence  of  the  ends  with  the  shaft  of  tained  under  circumstances  indica- 

the  limb-bones,  form,  with  the  den-  tive,  if   not    demonstrative,    of   a 

tition,  our  data  for  estimating  its  higher  antiquity  than  the  antedi- 

term  of  life  in  a  state  of  nature.'  luvian  men  of  monstrous  longevity 

We  tbas  return  to  a  condition  of  recorded  in  the  LXX,  testify  to  the 

the  human  structure,  whicb,  witii  generic  and  specific  characters  of 

the  period  of  puberty,  of  ftdl  growth,  homo  sapiens,  and  consequently  de- 

and  of  completed  ossification,  shows  monstrate  that  the  individuals  could 

the   term  of    Hfe    allotted  to  his  not  have  gone  beyond  the  present 

species,  and  determines  the  date  of  term  of  human  Ufe.      Specimens 

natural  death — a  fatal  period  not  to  disinterred  under  my  own  inspection 

be  extended  without  suspension  of  from  beneath  the  stalagmite  of  the 

the  laws  of  Nature.  cavern  of  Bruniquel,  under  condi- 

Mankind,  like  most  mammalian  tions  demonstrative  of  their  having 
kinds,  is  allowed  but  two  sets  of  been  contemporaries  of  the  reindeer, 
teeth.  The  first  set,  as  is  well  primigenial  gigantic  oxen,  wild 
known,  acquired  at  or  soon  after  equines,  &o.,  slain  for  food  by  the 
the  second  year,  begins  to  be  same  troglodyte  race  of  men,  igno- 
shed  about  the  sixtb  or  seventh  rant  of  the  use  of  metals,  give  the 
Tear.  These  'milk-teeth'  are  sue-  same  testimony  as  the  Egyptian 
ceeded  by  a  second  larger  set,  which  skulls,  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
Is  completed  by  the  acquisition  of  essentially  concomitant  with  and 
the  hindmost  molar  on  each  side  of  indicative  of  the  term  of  existence 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  about,  or  characteristic  of  the  human  spocies. 
a  little  before,  the  period  of  full  The  corresponding  discoveries  of 
growth.  The  thirty-two  teeth  so  Lartet,  in  France,  and  those  of 
acquired,  for  dividing  and  masti-  Dupont,  in  Belgium,  confirming  and 
eating  the  food,  may  do  their  worlc,  amplifying  the  earlier  and  neglected 
under  favourable  circumstances,  for  discoveries  of  Schmerling  relative 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  being  to  the  remains  of  man  at  the  Qua- 
worn  out  and  shed.  ternary  period  and  towards  the  close 


'  Owen's  Odontography,  4to.  1S40-1845,  p.  635. 

*  Se«  Mariette,  Aper^u  de  VHistoire  ancienne  (T^trnpte,  8vo.  1867,  p.  65.  The  happj 
acquisition  of  the  power  of  reading  the  hieroglyphical  characters  in  which  the  Egyptians 
ncorded  in  manifold  and  mainly  imperishable  ways  their  history,  has  established  the 
f^aUtantial  accuracy  of  the  chronology  impugned  by  Josephus  and  early  Christian  Fathers. 
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of  the  GlaouJ  one,   show  thai,  in  essential  to  extreme  longevity,  from 

stature,  in  dental  and  other  specific  the  restrictedly  located,  later,  mnlti. 

characters  involving  natural  term  centenarian  bipeds  of  the  Hebrew 

of   life,    those    primitive    spelaean  cosmogony  as  are  the  aotoal  Jews 

people,  who  contended  against  and  themselves.' 

trapped  the  mammoth  and  hairy  Physiology  can  affirm  no  other 

rhinoceros,  were  of  the  same  species  than  that  bipeds  enjojring  (?)  Soo 

as  the  Belgian  iron- workers  of  the  years  of  life  oonld  not  belong  to 

present    day;    the  differences  are  our  species.     That  they  could  is 

those  of  race  only.    They  are  such  impossible  in  every  sense,  save  the 

as  serve  the  ethnologist  to  distin-  theological  one,  viz.  that  which  in- 

guish    the    primitive    elements  of  volves  a  continuous  succession  of 

European  population  from  that  later  miracles.     Nothing  short  of  such 

tide  of  immigrants  of  the  race  which,  prolonged  suspension  of  the  laws  of 

under  the  &vourable  circumstances  nature  can  make  the  statements  in 

of  the  Nile- valley,  laid  the  founda-  Genesis  v.   square  with   the  facts 

tions  of  Egyptian  civilisation.     The  of  physiology.     If  the  Bishop  of 

contemporaries  of  the  mammoth  are  Ely  will  propound  the  question  to 

'palaeontologicaJ' as  contrasted  with  the   Professors    of   Physiology   in 

the  later  '  Aryan '  stock.    Both  were  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  in  any  other 

as  distinct,  in  correlative  conditions  university  or  college,  I  confidentlj 


*  The  statement  in  1871  that '  not  human  bones,  bnt  only  flint  instmments  are  found 
in  the  gravel  and  caverns  with  bones  of  extinct  amnials  *  (Bishop  Harold  Browne,  op.  at. 
p.  63),  is  not  correct. 

In  1853  Professor  Spring,  of  Li^,  discovered  in  the  'Caveme  de  ChaiHraaz,  on  the 
Mease,  near  Namur/  embedded  in  breccia,  covered  with  cave-earth  several  feet  thick  aod 
overlaid  with  stalagmite,  human  remains,  including  a  parietal  bone  and  lower  jaw-bonas 
of  five  individuals,  with  a  rude  flint  hatchet,  and  bones  of  extinct  mammals,  many  of 
which  had  been  artificially  split,  apparently  to  get  at  the  marrow. 

In  1856,  in  the  Feldhof  Grotto,  Quany  of  Neanderthal,  was  discovered  at  a  dq>th  of 
several  feet  in  the  compact  calcareous  fioor,  the  portion  of  human  skull  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  remarks  by  other  anatomists  since  the  original  record.  {Der  fossili 
Mensch  aus  dem  Neanderthal  und  eein  Verhaltnias  zwm  Alter  dea  Menachengesddeehte*. 
Von  C.  Fuhlrott,  1865.) 

In  i860  the  *  Grottes  d'Arcy  sor  Yonne '  were  explored  by  the  Marqpis  de  Yibnje. 
The  superficial  deposits  of  cave-earth  contained  Ghdlo-Boman  antiquities :  in  an  underlying 
ai^llaceous  stratum  were  found  polished  stone  hatchets ;  in  a  lower  bed  of  the  same 
character  occurred  rough  fiint  knives  in  juxtaposition  with  rein-deer  and  other  bones ;  and 
beneath  this  was  a  layer  of  gray  gravel  in  which  were  two  rami  of  the  human  lower  jaw 
with  well-preserved  teeth,  several  flint  knives,  and  the  bones  of  five  extinct  species  of 
quadrupeds.    (BuUeHn  de  la  8oe.  GM,  de  France,  i86a  p.  462.) 

In  the  excellent  work  entitled  L  Homme  pendant  lee  Aaee  de  la  Pierre  dame  lee  ewinme 
de  Dinant-eur-Meuee,  par  £.  Dupont,  Bruxelles,  1871,  is  recorded,  among  otlusr 
evidences,  the  finding  of  the  human  jaw-bone  'in  undisturbed  Uhm  or  Umonflmvia^, 
at  a  depth  of  three  metres  and  a  half  (upwards  of  twelve  feet)  from  the  surface,  ia  a 
deposit  of  yellowish  sandy  d^,  which  also  contained  remains  of  Cephas  primigeniut^ 
Rhmoceroe  tiehorrhinusy  &c.  I  forbear  to  quote  the  instances  in  which,  as  die  remit  o€ 
careful  experience  and  systematic  research,  man's  weapons,  as  good  as  his  bones  as 
evidence  of  human  existence,  have  been  disinterred  under  circumstances  which  haye 
uniformly  impressed  the  unbiassed  searcher  after  truth,  experienced  in  this  line  of 
investigation,  with  the  conviction  that  the  date  of  Creation,  or  of  the  creatioD  of 
man,  as  given  in  the  Jewish  Calendar  for  the  present  year,  5632,  is  thoossads 
of  years  short  of  the  period  of  human  existence  on  this  planet.  What  mone 
immediately  concerns  my  present  argument,  and  that  which,  in  the  winter  of 
1863^  led  me  twice  to  the  South  of  France,  was  the  opportunity  of  testing  tbe 
eoological  characters  of  paleontological  man.  They  are  the  same  as  now.  I  may  be 
asked,  How  do  you  know  they  might  not  have  had  three  or  more  sets  of  teeth  ?  It  needs 
only  to  lay  open  the  jaw-bone,  and  the  germs  of  successors,  if  such  there  bad  been,  would 
be  detected. 
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ftver  that  he  will  reoeiye  the  .same 
answer,  in  the  main.  It  wonld 
iiave  been  well  if  his  Lordship  had 
60  done  before  conunittin^  himself 
to  the  statement  which  has  com- 
pelled me,  in  the  measore  in  which  I 
maj  represent  actual  physiology,  to 
the  present  protest. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  thatBnfibn, 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  was  able 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  and 
correlations  of  the  life-terms  of  ani- 
mal species,  woald  have  limited  the 
opeiation  of  the  inevitable  law,  as 
regards  man,^  to  a  particular  Scrip- 
tural period,  if  he  had  been  free  to 
print  and  publish  his  convictions  as 
anatoraUst.  But  he  had  received 
a  severe  and  significant  lesson  for 
liberty  thus  taken  on  a  matter  of 
minor  moment. 

The  first  volume  of  the  RUtoire 
nahtreUe,  Ag.   was  devoted  to    an 
eloquent   exposition  of  what  was 
thenconoeived,  or  had  been  observed, 
of  the  earth's  structure,   and  the 
causes  modifying  its  surface.     His 
expansion  of  these  current  or  ac- 
cepted views  of  mundane  time  was 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
sent demonstrations  of  geological  sci- 
ence ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  *Sorbonne,'  and 
led  to  a  letter  to  Buffon  acquainting 
him  that  his  work  had  been  ^in- 
formed against '  as '  containing  prin- 
ciples and  maxims   censurable  as 
being  not  conformable  to  religion.' ' 
With  the  letter  was  sent  a  series 
of  fourteen  '  Propositions  extraites 
d'un  ouvrage  qui  a  pour  titre  HiS' 
hire   naturelley   et    qui    ont    paru 
repr^hensibks  k  MM.  les  Deputes 
de  la  Faculty  de  Th^ologie  de  Paris.' 

I. 

Ce  80Dt  les  eaux  de  la  mer  qui  ont  pro- 
dnit  les  moDtagnes,  les  valines  de  la  terre 


....  eesontles  eaux  dnciel  qui,  ramenant 
tout  au  niveau,  reudront  un  jour  cette 
terre  i  la  mer,  qui  s'en  emparera  sucoessive- 
ment  en  laissant  &  d^oouvert  de  uouveauz 
continens  semblables  k  eeux  que  nous 
habitou8.-*p.  vii. 

^  Leaving  the  other  thirteen  geolo- 
gical and  philosophical  heresies,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  Buffon  had 
made  or  adopted  statements  imply- 
ing that  our  earth  was  not  originally 
created  in  its  actual  geographical 
condition,  nor  at  the  date  given  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

De  Maillet,  in  making  pubHo  his 
observations  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where, which  demonstrated  the 
movements  to  which  the  locaHiy  of 
fossils  raised  to  hill-tops  was  due, 
dared  not,  at  the  date  of  his  writing, 
publish  them  in  his  own  name,  but 
propounded  them  under  the  mask 
of  an  anagram.^ 

If  martyrdom  be  a  test  of  truth, 
the  axioms  of  Science  need  to  be 
independent  of  such  testimony,  for 
of  martyrs  it  has  few  to  boast.  Cer- 
tain is  it  that  Bufibn  was  unable  to 
rise  to  that  grade  of  moral  elevation. 
And  yet  Theology  could  scarcely, 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1750,  have 
visited  the  scientific  heretic  with 
the  lot  from  which  GhJileo,  in 
1 6 15,  shrank  at  Borne.  But  M.  * 
le  Comte  de  Buffon  might  have 
been  dismissed  from  his  Intendent- 
ship  of  the  King's  'Jardin  des 
Plantes;'  the  publication  of  the 
great  work,  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
the  pride  of  his  life,  would  have 
been  interdicted ;  his  own  position 
at  court  and  in  court  society  com- 
promised; it  is  just  possible  that 
hisEminence  thePrince  Archbishop, 
Orand  Almoner,  with  the  King's 
Confessor,  might  have  closed  upon 
the  ex-Intendent  the  gates  of  the 
Baatille ! 


*  See  note  \  p.  221. 

'  The  letter  is  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  BUtoire  natureUe,  p.  ▼. 

*  TelHamedf  ou  Entreiiens  cTun  philosophe  indien  avec  un  misnonnavre  frangois  sur  la 
diminuthn  de  la  Mer. 

Exomen  des  differens  systhnes  sur  Vorigine  et  la  nature  des  corps  marine  trouvis  dans 
3KW  motUagnes. 
Si  ees/aiis  peitvent  s^attribuer  au  Deluge j  &c.  i2mo.  2  vols.  1 738. 

VOL.   V. — KO.  X^Vl.      NEW  8BBIE8.  B 
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A  form  of  retractation  was  sent 
to  M.  de  BnfPon,  with  intimation 
that  it  mnst  appear,  with  the  pas- 
sages branded  with  the  mark  of 
heresj,  in  the  next  volume  of  his 
work.  Buffon  submitted)  and  kissed 
the  rod. 

B^ponse  de  M.  de  Buffon  &  MM.  les  Dh- 

putis  et   Syndic   de  la   Faculty  de 

Th6ologie. 

Messieun, — J'ai  re^n  la  lettre  que  Tons 

m'avez  fait  Thonnenr  de  m'toire,  avec  les 

propositions  qui  ont  ^  extraites  de  mon 

livre,  et  je  yous  remercie  de  m'aToir  mis  i 

port^e  de  les  expliquer  d'une  mani^re  qui 

ne  laisse  aucun  doute  ni  aucune  incertitude 

mur  la  droiture  de  mes  intentions ;  et  si 

Tous  disirez,  MewieuTS,je  publiezai  bien 

Tolontiers,  dans  le  premier  volume  de  mon 

ouvrage  qui  paroitra,  les  explicatioDS  que 

j'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  envoyer. 

Je  Buis  avec  respect,  Messieurs, 

Voire  U^humble  et  trte-ob^issast 
serviteur, 

BUFFOH.— (P.  xL) 

This  was  duly  done,  as  enforced, 
and  the  first  *  explication '  rons  as 
follows : 

Je  declare, — 1®  Que  je  n'ai  eu  aucune 
intention  de  contredire  le  texte  de  rEcri- 
ture  {  que  je  crois  tr&s-fermement  tout  ee 
qui  y  est  rapport^  sur  la  creation,  soit  pour 
Vorore  des  temps,  soit  pour  les  circonstanoes 
des  faits ;  et  que  j'abandonne  ce  qui,  dans 
mon  livre,  regarde  la  formation  de  la  terre, 
et  en  g^n^rsl  tout  ce  qui  pourroit  6tre  con- 
traire  i  la  narration  de  Moise. — ^p.  xii. 

Nevertheless  the  earth  still  moves, 
aid  its  crust  continues  to  be  modi- 
fied hj  fires  and  waters,  producing 
gradual  and  beneficent  changes  in 
the  relative  position  of  land  and  sea, 
analogous  to  those  it  has  undergone 
during  a  penod  of  time  so  vast  that, 
in  comparison  therewith,  six  thou- 
sand J  ears  are  but  as  a  second  of 
time. 

Of  the  succession  of  species  of 
plants  and  animals  characteristic  of 
the  successive  oceans  and  continents. 


and  confinnatiyiy  of  the  obsermtio&B 
of  De  Maillet  and  other  early  geo- 
logists, Buffon  was  ignorant.  The 
unfolding  of  that  glorious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  God's  works  wu 
left  to  a  greater  successor  and 
minister  of  truth.  ^ 

It  was  under  the  curb  that  Theo> 
logy  had  imposed  upon  the  oourtlj 
Intendent,  and  not  as  the  expression 
of  any  superior  physiological  know, 
ledge  and  conviction,  that  he  waB 
careful  to  limit  the  date  of  his  appli- 
cation of  the  natural  law  of  human 
longevity. 

Buffon  concludes  his  really  valu- 
able  and  instructive  remarks  on  tiie 
conditions  of  death — 'de  la  morte 
naturelle  * — which  he  shows  to  be 
general  and  common  to  all  anim&lB 
and  even  io  plants,  with  the  follow- 
ing reservation : 

Led  to  the  conclusioa  that  max^ 
if  he  be  not  cut  off  by  accident  or 
disease,  may  live  to  80  or  100  yearH^ 
he  says  that  our  forbears  lived  do 
longer,  and  that  since  the  time  of 
David  that  term  of  life  has  not 
varied.* 

'If  we  are  asked,'  he  proceeds^ 
'  why  the  life  of  the  primeval  men 
was  so  much  longer,  why  they  Hved 
9<^j  93^1  even  to  969  years,  ^e 
may  assign  a  reason  by  saying  that 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  which 
afforded  them  food,  were  then  of  ft 
different  nature  to  what  they  now 
are ;  that  the  surface  of  the  globe' 
(as  he  had  argued  in  volume  i. 
Theorie  de  la  Terre)  *  was  much  less 
solid  and  compact  in  the  primazy 
periods  after  the  creation  than  it 
now  is,  <SEa ;  that  with  such  softness 
of  the  earth's  crust,  its  productions 
(tout  ce  qu'elle  produisoU)  should  be 
more  supple  (devoit  etre  plus  duc- 
tile) y*  &c.,  and  that  growth,  even  of 
the  human  body,  might  not  have 
taken  place  in  so  short  a  period  of 


*  See  Cnvier.  Sur  les  Ossevtens  foseilest  7  vols.  4to.  1822- 1 825. 

*  A  prendre  le  genre  humain  en  general,  il  n'j  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  aucune  diifihreoet 
dans  la  dur^e  de  la  vie ;  rhomme  qui  ne  meurt  point  de  maladies  accideDtellee,  vit 
partoat  quatre-Tingt-dix  ou  cent  ans;  nos  anc^tres  n'ont  pas  t6cu  davantage,  tftdiefuia  b 
tUcle  de  Damd  ce  terme  n^a  point  du  tout  variS, — Buffon,  torn,  eit.  p.  572. 
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time  m  %X  {MMit;  t&at  thtt  boiiei, 
lansdea,  Ac.,  might  longer  rotiin 
their  dacUlitj  and  fiofhiess,  and 
duration  of  life  be  concomitantly 
prolonged  (p.  572). 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
formed  a  just  conception  of  this 
ideal  state  of  the  patnarohal  earth 
when  he  described,  under  the  name 
of  Eden,  the  locality  commended 
hj  the  wily  land-agent  to  unwary 
purchasers :  and  the  noTclist's  esti- 
mate of  its  relations  to  health  and 
longevity  commends  itself  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  sanitary  physio- 
logust. 

But  the  many  and  sterling  etxA* 
lences  of  Buffbn's  writings,  when  he 
wielded  his  pen  in  the  eervice  of 
truth,  as  he  knew  and  had  learnt  it, 
lead  me  to  refiram  from  further  ex- 
posing the  puerilities  and  absur- 
dities which  escaped  him  when 
writing  in  view  of  the  censorship  of 
the  Sorbonne. 

The  contrast  between  the  phy- 
siologies of  the  past  and  present 
centuries  is  salient  in  this.  Now, 
baTing  determined  the  relations  of 
the  different  phases  of  human  life 
to  its  entire  period,  the  science 
speculates,  with  perplexity,  on  the 
poflsible  conditions  of  patriarchal 
kmgevity;  then,  accepting  it  as 
matter  of  £uth,  physiology  sought 
for  ihe  circumstances  under  which 
the  vital  period  had  become  cur- 
tailed. ^Jler  went  beyond  Buffon 
In  this  quest.  Not  only  the  surface 
of  tiia  earth  on  which  the  post, 
dilavians  trod,  but  the  air  ther 
breathed,  the  water  they  drank,  thenr 
weather  and  seasons,  had  been  made 
the  worse  for  them.  '  Mutata  forte 
sunt  in  Diluvio  omnia : — aer,  aqua, 
anni  tempera,  meteora^ terra.'  (Tom, 
eiL  p.  1 20.)  But  he  had  no  warrant 
far  this  either  in  Scripture  or  Na* 
tnre.  Earth,  with  its  fidr  g^arment 
of  vegetation,  had  been  cursed  a 
lew  days  after  it  was  made  (Oen. 
liL  17);  and  from  the  ^Lpress 
aasnraaoi  ^I  will  not  curse,  the 
gronnd  any  mote  for  man's  sake'* 


(Gsn.  viii.  21),  one  may  infer  that 
it  was  not  worse  after  the  DelugS 
than  before.  PaJsrontology,  if  the 
science  had  been  when  Haller  wrote, 
would  have  taught  him  that  both 
plants  and  animals  had  advanced  in 
grade  and  power  and  conditions  of 
life-enjojnnent  afber  each  geological 
epoch;  whence  the  true  inferenco 
is  that  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the 
atmosphere  are  more  favourable  to 
longevity  at  the  present  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of 
the  earth's  changes. 

By  •  natural '  or  *  specific  age,'  or 
term  of  life,  is  meant  that  to  which 
mankind  would  attain,  if  not  cut 
short  by  injury  or  disease. 

But  there  is  a  range  of  variet^^ 
within  which  the  individual  may 
differ  as  to  this  life-period,  as  h« 
does  in  regard  to  size. 

The  exceptions  in  size  may  de- 
scend to  between  two  and  thi^e 
feet,  or  rise  to  between  eight  and 
nine  feet.  Such  extremes  are  as 
rare  as  are  the  authenticated  in- 
stances of  age  reaching  to,  or  ex- 
ceeding, one  hundred  years.  No 
physiologist  would  deduce  from  the 
tallest  scientifically  authenticated 
instance  of  man  or  woman  analo- 
gical ground  for  inferring  a  '  possi- 
biiity'  of  human  life  being  prolonged 
beyond  1 10  years.  And  this  would 
afford  no  ground  for  supposing  any 
race  of  mankind,  at  any  period, 
having  a  '  natural  age '  of  1 10,  or 
a  natural  stature  of  eight  feet. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor 
Flourens,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
all  causes  of  disease,  and  under  all 
conditions  favourable  to  health  and 
life,  man  might  survive  as  long 
after  the  procreative  period— «nd- 
u^g)  ^Ji  ^^  70  in  the  male — as  he 
had  lived  to  acquire  maturity  and 
completion  of  ossification — say  thiriy 
years  —  are  not  un  physiological. 
Only  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  battle  of  life  is  fought, 
the  possihle  term  cf- one  hundred 
years,  inleired  by  Flourens,  as  by 
Buffon,  is  the  rare  exception. 
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But  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
minds  to  loosely  thinking  that,  as 
varieties  do  occur  in  the  specific  age 
and  stature  of  our  species,  though 
n^ver  so  rarely,  and,  viewed  ac- 
cordingly as  marvels  or  monsters. 
So  there  may  be  no  limit  to  longevity 
or  gigantry :  at  least,  no  natu7*al  or 
scientific  ground  for  rejecting  any 
legendary  statement  as  to  age  or 
bulk  of  primitive  roan.  A  like 
laxity  in  quest  of  proof  accepts  the 
stories  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond, 
of  Old  Parr  and  of  Henry  Jenkins^ 
and  such  stories  are  cast  at  one 
as  alignments. 

Henry  Jenkins  was  a  hale,  sturdy 
old  beggar,  of  whose  age  no  one  knew 
more  than  he  chose  to  tell.  The 
tale  he  told  the  charitable  lady, 
whose  narrative  is  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions^^  is,  in 
the  main,  as  follows  : — He  was  not 
a  native  of  the  place  he  lived  and 
levied  in,  but  'was  bom  in  another 
parish  and  before  any  register  were 
in  churches.'  ^  Mrs.  Ann  Savile's 
grammar  was  not  meddled  with  by 
the  then  editor  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  In  the  year  1665 
Jenkins  '  came  into  my  sister's 
kitchen'  (at  Bolton, Yorkshire),  *to 
beg  an  alms,  saying  he  was  162  or 
163  years  old.*  *  He  remembered,' 
he  said,  *  Henry  VIII.'  *I  asked 
what  public  thing  he  could  longest 
remember ; '  he  said,  *  Flowden-field :  * 
adding,  'I  might  be  between  ten 
and  twelve,  for,'  says  he,  '  I 
was  sent  to  Northallerton  with  a 
horse-load  of  arrows.*  Mrs.  Savile 
appeals  to  his  conscience,  reminding 
him  of  the  inevitable  proximity  of 
death,  &c.,  at  his  time  of  life :  but 
Jenkins  had  '  kissed  the  book '  too 
often  in  the  course  of  another 
*  metier,'  to  injure  the  begging- trade 
by  lessening  the  marvel  which  gave 
him  a  vantage-ground  over  his 
fellows.  Mrs.  Savile  then  proceeds 
to  test  the  story  : — *  I  did  find  that 


,Flowden-field  was  1 52  years  before.* 
The  battle  was,  in  fact,  fought  on 
the  9th  September,  15 13.  This 
tallied  with  the  age  he  claimed  m 
1665,  and  further  evidence  was 
superfluous.  The  lady  impUdtlj 
beHeved  the  story,  and  thirty  yeurs 
afberwards  communicated  her  reool* 
lections  of  it  to  *Dr.  Tancred 
Robinson,  Member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  R.S.,'  who, 
accepting  it  on  the  same  grounds, 
obtained  its  insertion  in  the  Tram- 
actions  of  the  Boyal  Society, 

Now,  besides  begging,  the  old 
man  appears  to  have  driven  a 
thriving  trade  in  testimony.  'He 
had  sworn  in  Chancery  and  other 
Courts  to  above  1 40  years '  memoiy, 
'  and  was  often  at  the  Assizes  at 
York,  whither  he  generally  wdht 
a- foot.'  '  Having  been  sworn '  as  a 
witness  at  York  to  1 20  years,'  he 
was,  however,  'reproved  by  the 
Judge.**  Whence  I  infer  that  this 
ornament  of  the  bench  might  have 
been  less  likely  than  others  to  sum  up 
against  any  old  woman  whose  witch- 
craft was  testified  to  on  grounds  as 
reliable  as  Jenkinses  memories  of  120 
and  140  years.  Any  old  mendicant 
receiving  his  guinea  and  subposna 
and  travelling  expenses  to  swear  to 
a  circumstance  occurring  140  or  120 
years  back,  would  be  of  small  ser- 
vice to  either  plaintiff  or  defendant 
at  the  present  day,  if  his  age  and 
memory  rested  on  no  better  evidence 
than  his  own  averments  and  the 
credulity  of  his  contemporaries. 
Yet  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson  receives 
without  question  this  story,  and 
even  adds  such  marvels  with  which 
it  was  embellished  as,  that : — *  Some 
of  the  County  Gentlemen  affirm 
that  he  frequently  swam  in  the 
rivers  after  he  had  past  the  age  of 
100  years.*  ^  The  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  tha^  period  contain 
other  wonders  on  the  like  hearsay 
testimony  :   and  it  is  an  instructive 


>  Vol.  xix.  No.  221,  for  Maich,  April,  May,  1696. 
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cbaracteristic  of  the  time,  as  it  is 
evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of  the 
general  critical  faculty,  that  the 
Hojal  Society  admitted  in  a  sub- 
sequent Part  of  their  Transdctions 
(No.  228)  :  '  A  Dote  communicated 
by  Mr.  Hill,  coDfirming  the  great 
age  of  Henry  Jenkins,  mentioned  in 
No.  121,  p.  265.'  The  confirmation 
is  as  follows : — '  In  the  King's  Re- 
membrancer's Office  in  the  Exche- 
quer is  a  record  of  a  deposition  in  a 
cause  by  English  Bill,  between  Ant. 
Clark  and  Smirkson,  taken  April 
1665,  at  Kettering  in  Yorkslure, 
where  Henry  Jenkins,  of  EUerton- 
upon- Swale,  labourer,  aged  157 
years,  was  produced  and  deposed  as 
a  witness.' 

This  confirmation  is  on  a  par  with 
tlfe  result  of  Mrs.  Savile's  search 
for  the  date  of  Flodden-field. 

As  to  the  'divers  very  ancient 
witnesses  who  swore  him  to  be  a 
Teiy  old  man  when  they  first  knew 
him/ 1  we  may  be  wiUing  to 
suppose  Jenkins  to  have  been  90  or 
even  100  when  they  were  70  ;  but 
the  date  of  their  first  acquaintance 
with  him  is  wanting. 

The  case  of  the  *  old  Countess  of 
Desmond '  is  more  mythical.  Horace 
Walpole  had  '  often  heard  that  the 
aged  Lady  Desmond  lived  to  162  or 
163  years  ; '  and  a  story,  he  states, 
was  current  in  some  noble  femilies 
that '  she  had  danced  with  Richard 
III.,  and  always  affirmed  he  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  room, 
except  his  brother  Edward,  and 
was  very  well  made.'  • 

But  the  Dowager  of  the  '  Rebel 
Earle '  to  whom  '  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  a  pension  of  20o2.  a  year ' — 
(an  additional  improbability  of 
^e  legend) — and  who,  with  more 
likelihood,  '  came  from  Bristol  to 
London  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  to  beg  relief  from 
Court,'  Horace  subsequently  found 


to  be  another  than  his  witness  to 
the  personal  perfections  of  the  able 
U8urp3r,  whose  reputation  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  rehabilitate.^ 

A  portrait  at  Mucross  Abbey, 
professing  to  have  been  taken  da- 
ring her  Ladyship's  final  visit  to 
London,  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : — *  Catherine,  Countess  of 
Desmonde,  as  she  appeared  at  y* 
Court  of  our  Sovraigne  Lord  King 
James  in  this  preasant  year  a.d. 
1614,  and  in  y*  140th  year  of  her 
age.  Thither  she  came  from  Bristol 
to  seek  relief,  y*  House  of  Desmonde 
havinjr  been  ruined  by  attainder. 
She  was  married  in  /  reigne  of 
E[ing  Edward  IV.,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  long  pilgrimage  re- 
newed her  teeth  twice.'  This  is 
generally  understood,  as  it  was 
meant,  to  apply  to  two  sets  after 
the  shedding  of  the  first  in  child- 
hood. I  shall  have  a  few  words  on 
this  phenomenon ;  and,  at  present, 
merely  refer  to  the  Quarterly 
Review^  vol.  xcii.,  1853,  and  to 
Nichol's  Paper  in  the  Dublin  Eeview^ 
vol.  li.,  for  ftirther  and  full  exposure 
of  the  fable  of  the  *  old  Countess  of 
Desmond.' 

Old  Parr's  152  years  are  more 
confidently  adduced  by  lovers  of  the 
marvelloas  chafing  at  the  restraint  of 
scientific  laws,  on  the  authority  of 
the  great  and  truly  eminent  phy- 
siologist who  dissected  him. 

But  Harvey  merely  gives  the  age 
reported  to  him  by  the  friends  or 
exhibitors  who  brought  the  'old 
man  marvellous'  to  London.  The 
autopsy  itself,  agreeing  with  the 
story  of  Parr's  concupiscence,  indi- 
cates an  unusually  sound  and  vigor- 
ous condition  for  a  hale,  say,  non- 
agenarian. There  is  no  authentic 
evidence,  or  scientifically  acceptable 
ground,  of  Parr's  precise  age.  In 
this  I  concur  with  Mr.  Thorns.* 

I  agree  with  the  same  acute  and 


'  VoL  ziz.  No.  221,  for  March,  April,  May*  1669,  p.  543. 

*  Am  Inquirv  into  the  Person  and  Age  of  the  Umg-lived   Countess  of  DesTwmd. 
Strawberry  Hill,  1758. 

'  Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Character  and  Person  of  Richard  III.     1 767. 

*  Letter  to  the  Times  of  September  4,  1871. 
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painstakiiig  tiiith-teeker  in  his 
estimate  of  the  notes  cited  by 
Haller  from  his  Adversaria,  of 
the  thousand  cases  of  longsBval  in- 
diyidoals  between  loo  and  150. 
They  exemplify  the  patient  indus- 
try of  that  voluminous  compiler, 
who  gathered  all  the  stray  notices 
of  marvellous  old  people,  given,  as 
usual  a  century  or  more  ago,  with- 
out any  sure  and  steadfast  around, 
on  such  hearsay,  self-assertion  and 
belief,  as  characterise  the  cases  of 
Jenkins  and  Parr. 

The  pains  and  care  required  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  individuals  on 
grounds  justifying  and  commanding 
credence  have  but  lately  been  be- 
stowed. 

At  the  present  day  a  physiologist 
conducting  the  autopsy  of  an  i^- 
vidual  alleged  to  have  died  at  150 
or  100  years  of  age  would  feel 
bound  to  make  the  requisite  en- 
quiries or  quest  after  documents  or 
evidence  determining  the  date  of 
birth.  A  very  old  man's  memory  of 
events  needs,  for  science,  such  con- 
firmation: impressions  from  tales 
heard  in  childhood  become  assimi- 
lated in  age;  the  centenarian  may 
view  the  wrecks  of  his  memory 
as  incidents  in  which  he  had  his 
share.  Few  men  have  the  self- 
knowledge  of  honest  Sam.  Johnson, 
who,  of  particular  events,  says: 
'I  know  not  whether  I  remember 
the  thing  or  the  talk  of  it.*  Flodden 
Field  would  be  the  '  talk '  of  the 
country-side  to  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  after  those  that  fought 
iu  it. 

The  system  of  Kegistration  of 
Births  now  affords  the  competent 
searcher  after  truth  the  needfiil 
date.  Parish-registers  cover  a 
mater  period  of  time.  But  both 
nave  their  sources  of  fallacy,  needing 
caution.  In  the  case,  let  us  say, 
of  Bichard  Boe,  reported  now 
living  at  St.  Hilda's,  Northshiro, 
at  the  extraordinary  age  of  120: 


one  writes  to  the  inonmbeut  re- 
spectfully requesting  that  a  search 
may  be  made  in  the  vestry  for  any 
evidence  of  said  Richard's  birtL 
An  answer  ia  duly  received  thai 
Richard  Soe  was  bi^tised  in  No- 
vember 1 751.  This  seems  straight- 
forward and  satis&ctory.  But  tbe 
worthy  incumbent  is  again  troubled 
with  the  request  that  the  parish- 
register  may  be  further  searched 
for  the  birth  or  baptism  of  say 
other  Bichard  Roe  at  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  and  for  the  entry  of  the  mar- 
riage, if  perchance  such  may  have 
occurred  in  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  BichardEoeof  175 1,  and  of  that 
of  any  subsequent  Richard  Roe. 

It  turns  out  that  the  R.  R  of 
1 751  married  early,  via.  in  1769, 
one  Margaret  or  Marffery  Doe,  of 
the  same  parish,  and  tiiat  their 
eldest-bom  was  christened  Richard 
Roe  in  1771.  Now  this  R.  K,  it 
further  appear6,wedded  at  St.  Hilda's 
Elizabeth  Bunch,  of  the  saaie 
parish ;  and  surviving  Bunohea  know 
well  that  such  was  the  name^  and 
not  Doe,  of  the  first  wife  of  the 
wonderfhl  old  man.  Whereupon  it 
appears  that  the  Richard  Roe  in 
question  has  reached  hia  looth,  not 
his  T  20th,  year. 

Mr.  Thoma  has  called  attenticm 
to  another  source  of  mistake  which 
may  be  made  in  consulting  registers^ 
viz.  '  the  practice  of  giving  the 
same  Christian  name  to  suoeessiTe 
children,'  when  one  or  more  have 
died  young.  ^ 

Physiologists  owe  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  the  perseverance,  perspi- 
cacity, and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
scientific  trutl^,  which  Mr«  Thon 
has  manifested  in  the  determinatioB 
of  the  precise  age  of  oenteBariaos, 
and  of  individuals  loosely  alleged 
to  have  surpassed  the  penod  of  no 
years  :  he  finds  none  that  have 
reached  105.  Thesameconacientioiu 
pains  to  get  at  truth  which  has  led 
to.  the  reducfaioB.of  the  age  to  which 
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indifidiiaLi  had  been  held  to  have 
sfcteined  has  led,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  proof  of  the  higher  average 
term  of  life  in  the  present  as  com- 
pared to  the  past  centoiy  in  this 
country.  This  is  dne  to  improved 
habits  of  life,  and  there  is  ample 
room  for  still  further  improvements 
through  preventive  measares  and 
sanitary  science. 

The  old  Gonntess  of  Desmond  is 
not  the  only  stoiy  of  a  third  set  of 
teeth  as  a  mark  of  rejuvenescence 
in  extreme  age.  Pliny,  in  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Teeth,  gives  an  instance. 
Speaking  of  the  second  or  adult  set, 
he  writes :  '  Decidere  in  senecta,  et 
moz  renasci  certum  est.  Zanclen 
Samothracenum,  cui  renati  essent 
post  centum  et  quatuor  amios,  Mu- 
cianus  visum  a  se  prodidit.'  ^ 

I  was  long  perplexed  to  conceive 
the  groundwork  of  fact  that  might 
underlie  this  interpretation.  At 
length  the  opportunity  presented  it> 
■elf,  which,  for  me,  cleared  up  the 
mystery.  I  was  spending  part  of 
a  vacation  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Ireknd,  and  one  Sunday  the  con- 
versation after  dinner  turned  on 
longevity.  To  some  physiological 
snd  statistioal  remarks  of  mine  the 
worthy  incumbent,  who  was  at  table, 
opposed  the  instances  of  Old  Parr, 
Jenldns,  and  the  Countess  of  Des* 
mond ;  and  to  my  demurrer  to  her 
Ladyship's  third  set  of  teeth  he  tri* 
omphantly  adduced,  against  what 
be  blandly  deprecated  as  the  scien- 
tific scepticism  of  the  age,  the  case 
of  one  of  his  own  parishioners, 
who  was  now  getting  a  third 
set  of  teeth  which  she  had  be* 
gun  to  cut  when  she  was  one 
bundled  years  old.  I  rejoiced  to 
hear  tiiis.  It  was  exactly  the 
opportunity,  long  desired,  of  find- 
ing what  residuum  of  reality  rested 
at  the  bottom  of  the  myth,  for 
there  are  few  such  in  Natiural  His- 
tory that  I  have  not  disoovered  to 


be  *  founded  on  fitct.'  The  arrange- 
ment was  quickly  made.  My  host 
drove  me  the  next  day  to  the 
parsonage,  and  we  then  proceeded 
with  the  vicar  to  the  centenarian 
member  of  his  flock. 

I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  pic- 
ture of  extreme  old  age.  The 
smoke-dried,  blear-eyed,  many- 
wrinkled  hag  was  crooning  over  the 
remains  of  the  turf-fire,  her  bare 
toes  buried  in  the  marginal  ashes. 
I  wondered  that  she  had  not^  long 
before,  died  of  mortification  from  a 
bum.  She  was  as  deaf  as  a  post. 
The  vicar,  however,  contrived  to 
make  her  understand ;  and  the  old 
woman,  turning  her  head  to  the 
light  of  the  open  door,  pulled  down 
a  skinny  lip,  and  showed  a  lower 
jaw,  toothless  save  for  one  black 
stump,  of  which  the  crown  had 
long  before  been  broken  away,  pro» 
bably  after  decay. 

My  explanation  was  accepted  by 
mine  host,  and  at  length,  and  some- 
what unwiUingly,  by  the  vicar. 
But  it  was  vehemently  repudiated 
by  the  owner  of  the  tooth.  I  was 
startled  by  the  quickness  of  her  in- 
ference, from  expressions  of  my  face, 
or  the  manner  of  uttering  words 
she  could  not  hear,  that  I  was  ra- 
tionalising away  her  cherished  mar- 
vel. Gkuring  angrily  at  me,  '  She 
knew,  shure,  she  had  had  no  tooth 
there  for  fifty  years,  and  two  years 
ago  the  new  tooth  had  come  up.' 
And  this  was  very  true.  At  fifty 
the  gum  had  closed  over  the  fismg 
of  the  decayed  and  broketn-ofl" 
crown.  The  absorption  which  re- 
duces the  vertical  extent  of  the  jaw 
by  removing  the  alveolar  part 
touched  not  the  retained  feng,  and 
spared  in  part  its  particular  socket, 
when  the  tooth-stump  protruded 
through  the  subsiding  gum. 

Several  such  stumps  of  teeth  de- 
cayed and  not  extracted,  but  re- 
tained, gura-covered,  until  extreme 


'  C.  IVtnu  Sectmdi  lAhri  de  AnimaUbtu,  Liber  xi.  s.  bdii.  (Svo.  Fftris:  1828,  witii 
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old  age,  might  be  pnshod  into  light 
by  the  slinnking  of  the  jaw,  and 
pass  as  phenomena  of  the  cntting 
of  teeth  of  a  new  series. 

Many  snccessive  sets  of  trao 
working  molars  mnst  have  been 
needed  for  masticating  the  food  of 
men  during  eight  or  nine  centuries 
of  individual  existence.  And  this 
the  more  so  if,  as  Haller  (torn,  cit. 
p.  120),  with  theologians  of  his 
day,  inferred,  the  Patriarchs  sub- 
sisted on  vegetable  diet ;  not  then 
having  received  the  Divine  permis- 
sion to  take  for  meat  *  every  moving 
thing  that  liveth'  (Gen.  ix.  3). 

Assuming  that  bipeds  of  such 
longevity  were  generically  allied  to 
the  Homo  of  Zoology,  the  phases  of 
their  organic  existence  would  be  in 
accordance  with  such  affinity ;  and 
each  phase,  like  the  whole  life- 
period,  must  have  extended  to,  say, 
ten  times  that  which  is  correlated 
with  the  seventy  or  eighty  years 
of  the  natural  life  of  the  existing 
species. 

The  term  of  gestation  is  a  specific 
character  in  Maimnalia,  and  is 
affected  by  rare  and  very  slight 
degrees  of  variation.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  date  the  period  of  life 
from  the  end  of  gestation,  or  *  birth.' 
In  fact,  the  rapid  course  of  acquisi- 
tion of  the  specific  shape  and  cha- 
racters which  a  mammal  runs 
through  in  utero,  called  '  develop- 
ment,' does  not  bear  so  close  or 
determinate  a  relation  to  the  specific 
term  of  individual  existence  as  the 
more  gradual  progress  after  birth 
termed  *  growth ; '  yet  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  degree  of  such  correla- 
tion. The  giraffe,  the  largest  of 
ruminants,  and  the  longest  in  attain- 
ing its  ftdl  size,  has  the  longest 
period  of  gestation  and  is  the 
longest-lived  of  its  order.  A  still 
longer  period  of  gestation  is  also 
associated  with  the  more  slowly-' 
growing  and  longer-lived  elephant. 
In  a  species  of  the  bipedal  order, 
with  the  average  life-period  of  eight 
centuries,  physiology  would  expect 


the  period  of  gestation  to  be  more 
prolonged  than  in  the  species  with 
the  average  natural  life  of  70  or  80 
years  possibly  extended  to  one 
century,  as  an  extremely  rare  ex- 
ception. 

The  age-correlations  of  the  periods 
of  life,  subsequent  to  birth,  can  be 
more  confidently  estimated. 

To  the  helpmate  of  Methuselah 
physiology  assigns  twenty  years  in 
suckling  her  offspring,  for  such  would 
be  the  period  of  its  puling  in&iicy. 
The  happy  time  of  childhood  would 
carry  on,  say,  Lamech'slife  to  seventy 
years;  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  he  would  arrive  at  puberty, 
and  it  is  written  that  '  he  was  an 
hundred,  eighty  and  two  years  and 
begat  a  son,'  which  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  first ;  for  in 
the  subsequent '  five  hundred,  ninety 
and  five  years,  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters.'  The  duly  proportionate 
period  of  growth  would  bring  its 
inevitable  results,  and  giants  mnst 
have  been  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion, in  those  days.  Indeed,  such 
relation  to  magnitude  would  be 
needed  in  regard  to  the  pelvic  out- 
lets ;  unless  a  life  of  800  years,  with 
a  growth  period  of  150  years,  was 
preceded  by  a  gestation  of  but  nine 
months — a  solecism  in  physiology 
akin  to  2  and  2  making  5  in  arith- 
metic. The  female,  in  that  fa- 
vourable climate,  would  be  mar- 
riageable at  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  of  age.  At  five  hundred  years 
ner  procreative  powers  would  cease, 
and  a  comfortable  old  age  might 
carry  on  the  mother  of  Lamech  to 
eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
years. 

All  this  is  estimated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  circulation,  respira- 
tion, blood  in  due  quan'ity  and 
quality,  the  brain,  nerves,  and  other 
soft  parts,  were  renovated  and  main- 
tained agreeably  with  their  working 
conditions  in  human  nature.  But 
it  is  less  easy  for  the  physiologist  to 
conceive  the  preternatunJ  extension 
of  the  vital  renovation  and  removal 
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of  particles  in  the  case  of  the  eztra- 
vascalar  tissues,  such  as  the  teeth. 
To  meet  the  mechanical  wear  of 
zdastication,  the  teeth  of  Methuselah 
must  either  have  been  renewed  and 
changed  man  j  times,  as  in  the  ele- 
phant; or  the  tooth-matrix  must 
have  been  modified  after  the  plan  of 
that  of  the  Megatherium,  whereby 
new  tooth-material  became  added  to 
one  end  of  the  molar  in  the  ratio  of 
its  abrasion  from  the  other  end — in 
other  words  the  teeth  must  have 
grown  like  the  nails. 

But  whether  provision  for  the 
mastication  of  primeval  food  was 
made  after  the  pattern  of  the  denti- 
tion of  the  Mastodon,  or  of  the 
gigantic  Sloth,  such  dental  charac- 
ter would  mark  a  long-lived  genus 
of  the  Bipedal  order,  zoologically 
distinct  from  the  actual  species  of 
Homo.  And  as  the  laws  of  corre- 
Lition,  so  &r  as  observation  goes— 
and  this  now  reaches  back  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  date  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  and  living  things — 
have  ever  prevailed  and  governed 
animal  structures,  such  species 
offers  to  science  inevitable  condi- 
tions, consequences  and  properties, 
the  consideration  of  which  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  physiologist, 
when  cited  as  a  witness,  to  submit 
to  the  theologian. 

A  Reverend  Catechist,  when 
he    asks,    'Who    was    the   oldest 


man  P '  deems  as  little  of  the  stu- 
pendous nature  of  the  miracle  im- 
plied by  the  expected  answer  as 
does  the  simple  child  that  lisps  out 
*  Methuselah.'  Thinking  of  life,  at 
this  bright  beginning  of  her  exist- 
ence, as  the  chief  of  God's  bless- 
ings, the  little  girl  may  wonder 
sadly  how  father  and  mother  should 
have  forfeited  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  original  g^t — why  the 
punishment  of  death  should  have 
to  be  inflicted  on  them  so  many 
centuries  sooner  than  on  other 
descendants  of  Adam.  Some  such 
thoughts,  at  least,  we  can  recall,  as 
perplexing  our  young  minds  when 
we  trustfully  followed  the  appointed 
guides. 

To  accept  death  as  the  price  of 
living,  to  see  in  the  limitation  of 
individual  existence  the  necessity  of 
succession,  to  recognise  in  that 
ordinance  the  condition  of  the 
highest  pleasures  of  life,  the  source 
of  our  purest  emotions,  the  basis  of 
all  social  happiness,  to  balance 
against  our  own  departure  the  dear 
responsibilities  and  yearnings  to- 
ward offspring,  the  reverential 
affection  toward  parents,  the  closer 
and  holier  love  of  helpmate,  to 
change  the  curse  into  the  blessing, 
the  deprecation  into  the  thanks- 
^ving ;  such  are  the  gifts  that  flow 
from  a  true  knowledge  and  teaching 
of  the  power  of  Qod, 
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AJS  AMERICAN  ON  REPRESENTATIONJ 


THE  fate  of  the  Ballot  Bill  last 
Session,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
re-introdnction  at  an  earlj  date 
after  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
have  brought  once  more  before  the 
consideration  of  the  public  the  sub- 
ject of  Bepresentatiye  Reform.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  inappropriate 
to  draw  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Simon  Sterne's  book  on 
Representative  Government  and 
Pergonal  Representation.  A  con- 
tribution towards  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  thai  beset  the  path 
of  electoral  reform  is  always  valu- 
able, but  its  value  is  in  some  re- 
spects enhanced  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  contribution  is 
made  bj  an  American  writer.  The 
problems  that  now  engage  the  at- 
tention of  most  of  the  leading  poli- 
tical thinkers  of  America  are  not 
without  a  deep  significance  for  re- 
formers in  this  country.  In  many 
respects  the  political  situations  in 
England  and  m  America  are  closely 
analogous.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  m  America  all  the  fevourite 
panaceas  which  English  Radicals 
are  constantly  recommending,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  expect  to 
rid  this  country  of  political  cor- 
ruption, of  Government  jobbery, 
and  of  class  ascendency,  have  lonst 
been  established  parts  of  the  Ameri. 
can  political  system.  We  are  fre- 
quently told  by  the  representatives 
of  the  old  school  of  English  Radi- 
cals that  the  remedy  for  all  the  ills 
that  beset  our  political  life  will 
be  found  when  we  have  obtidned 
universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot. 
There  are  even  those  who  go  far-> 
ther,  and  who  say  that  to  these 
reforms  we  must  add,  in  order  to 
reach  political  perfection,  the  adop- 
tion of  Republican  institutions. 
Let  those  who  think  such  changes 


in  our  Governmental  system  would 
in  any  way  solve  the  questions  of 
electoral    reform    glance    at    Mr. 
Sterne's  book,  and  see  there  how  an 
earnest    and  able    writer  regards 
the  political  prospects  of  his  own 
country,   which  has  long  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  which  the  ballot, 
universal  suffrage,and  republicanism 
can  afford.     Parly  machinery  has, 
according  to  Mr.  Sterne,  so  com* 
pletely  superseded  the  independent 
action   of   the    electors,   and   this 
party  machinery  has,  fix>m  inevit- 
able   causes,   fallen  so  completely 
into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and 
corrupt  party  politicians,  that  under 
the  present    electoral   system  the 
escape    of   individual    electors  by 
any  efforts  of  their  own  from  the 
power  of  an  organised  network  of 
corruption  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Municipal  and  political  offices  are 
all  manipulated  by  the  party  for 
their   own    purposes.      Tne  party 
organisation  is  such  that  it  has  its 
ramifications  through  every  State, 
resembling  an  army  of  soldiers  with 
every  conceivable  rank  and  grade, 
from  conmiand«r.in-ohief  to  ensign. 
The  holders  of  all  offices  are  ad- 
vanced   only  by  giving    proof  of 
strict  fidelity  to  party  discipline, 
and  by  means  of  service  in  the 
party  machinery,  or  of  controlling 
votes  and  money. 

The  local  politician,  being  dependent  for 
his  preferment  upon  the  goodwill  of  his 
snperioTB,  is  as  little  likely  to  rebel  as  the 
ensign  of  a  military  company  against  the 
orders  of  his  captain.  The  politietl 
hierarchy  imposes  its  yoke  upon  the 
leaders  as  well  as  the  snhaltem  officers  of 
the  party  machinery.  It  doubtless  fre- 
onently  occurs  that,  as  a  matter  of  isdin- 
dual  predilection,  they  would  prefer  to  pot 
some  worthy  and  capable  man»  not  s 
member  of  the  oi^gsnisation,  in  a  political 
position ;  but  it  cannot  be  done,  because  it 
woold  demoralise  (make  less  fkithfol)  thdr 
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Ibllowen,  for  the  self-same  reason  that  a 
oOmmander-in-chief  would  not  dare  to  ap* 
point  a  foteign  officer,  however  great  his 
aeritsi,  in  command  of  an  important  divi- 
sion of  the  army.— ^.  85. 


Mr.  Sterne  points  out  that  the 
inflaence  of  this  party  machinexy 
pervades  the  whole  of  publio  life  in 
America.  Not  only  is  it  felt  in 
strictly  political  matters,  but  the 
municipal  elections  are  fought  upon 
precisely  the  same  party  lines  as 
the  political  elections.  It  is  fre- 
quently, says  Mr.  Sterne,  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  strangers  to  find  that 
Amencansconoemtioemselves  aboat 
the  political  opinions  of  their  city 
chamberlain,  treasurer,  corporation 
counsel,  or  prosecuting  attorney. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  only 
proper  ground  of  enquiry  in  such 
a  case  is,  whether  the  candidate  is 
honest  and  capable. 

What  a  saperfidal  view  of  the  situation 
such  surprise  exhibits !  The  possession  of 
the  vast  funds  in  the  city  coffers  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  political  parties. 
By  means  of  these,  and  these  only,  men 
can   deTote  their  lives  to  politics  and  to 

?>rfect  the  machineiy.  The  city  of  New 
oric,  for  instance,  raises  by  taxation  and 
expends  jrearly  about  20,000,000  dollars. 
It  is  ordinarily  supposed  that  about,  one- 
half  of  this  is  mis-applied ;  however  that 
may  be,  the  whole  q/  that  9um  is  used  to 
build  up  the  party  organisation.  It  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  party,  and  pulsates  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  precisely  as  the  fat  offices  in 
huge  cities  in  the  gift  of  the  Federal 
power  answer  the  same  purposes  for  the 
same  or  the  opposite  party.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  party  in 
our  local  elections  by  the  means  we  have 
hitherto  seen  lit  to  adopU  You  cannot 
shake  off  the  politician  in  the  city,  because 
the  city's  coffers  give  him  control  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  just  this  rock  which  haa 
shipwrecked  all  the  efforts  of  well-meaning 
but  short-sighted  philanthropists  in  the 
direction  of  municipal  reform.  When  the 
politician  eires  to  you  the  city,  h^  gives 
you  the  Hisklakoff  of  his  position,  and  he 
will  hold  it  just  so  long  as  our  m^ority 
system  of  government  makss  paky  a 
necessity. — f.  87. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
words  were  written  some  months 
hefiare  Am  discreditable  Iransactioiui 


of  the  Tammany  Ring  became  pub* 
lie.    Previous  to  these  disclosures 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  thought 
that  Mr.  Sterne's  view  of  the  case 
was  exaggerated   and   prejudiced. 
Bat  the  events  to  which  we  have 
referred    have    strikingly   verified 
every  one  of  the  statements  con- 
tained  in  the   foregoing  passage. 
The  system  of  represen^tion  pre- 
vailing in  America  and  in  England 
throws  the    whole   representation 
into  the    hands  of  the  dominant 
party.    The  power  thns   acquired 
was  used  by  the  New  York  Demo- 
crats to  exclude  all  but  their  own. 
creatures    from    municipal  offices, 
and  an  organised  system  of  public 
frauds  on  a  Rcale  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  was  the  result.      The 
chiefs  of  the  Tammany  Ring  not 
only  had  uncontrolled  power  over 
the  finances  of  the  city,  but  they 
made  every  New  Yorker  know  that 
the  consequences  to  himself  would 
be  unpleasant  if  ho  tried  to  expose 
or  to  check  their  proceedings.  Any- 
one who  ventured  to  show  publio 
spirit  was  punished  by  having  his 
properly  assessed  at  an  extravagant 
rate;   and  the  Ring  attacked  the 
New  York  TimeSy  which  had  dared 
to  expose  official  mal-practices,  in  a 
frivolous   and  vexatious    law-suit 
Even  when  the  frauds  of  the  Ring 
had  been  exposed  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  world,  it  seemed  for 
some  time  very  doubtful  if  there 
was  any  power  strong  enough,  to 
brin^  Mr.  Tweed  and  his  asaooiatea 
to   justice*     Mr.    Tweed    himself^ 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months,^ 
was  returned  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  this  assembly 
as  well,  it  is  said,  as  some  of  the 
judges  are  the  purchased  instru* 
ments  of  the  Ring.    Recent  mails 
from    the     United    States    have 
brought  accounts  of  the  arrest,  the 
bailing,  and  the  subsequent  esea}^ 
of  Tweed.    While  all  the  worid  Ioba 
been  horrified  at    the  scandalous 
history  of  the  Tammany  Ring,  it 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
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been  generally  recognised  that  these 
frauds  owe  their  origin  and  their 
success  to  the  system  of  representa- 
tion prevailing  in  America.  This 
system,  as  previously  remarked, 
throws  all  the  representation  into 
the  hands  of  the  dominant  political 
party;  that  party  which  has  the 
most  money,  the  most  influence 
(pecuniary  or  otherwise),  and  the 
fewest  moral  scruples,  consequently 
become  the  sole  possessors  of  power, 
and  when  once  in  power  they  can 
manipulate  the  finances  of  the  city 
for  the  purposes  of  political  cor- 
ruption after  the  fashion  of  the 
Tammany  Ring. 

Mr.  Sterne  lays  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  besides  fostering  and 
&cilitating  corruption,  the  present 
representative  system  in  America 
almost  entirely  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  voter, 
and  renders  him  subservient  to  the 
party  machinery.     The  necessity  of 
belonging  to  a  majority,  if  he  is  to 
obtain  any  representation,  virtually 
forces  the  voter  to  join  a  political 
party,  and  to  support  the    partjf 
platform.     The  members  of  a  poli- 
tical party  thus  formed  do  not  ask 
themselves  what  they  ought  to  do 
— ^the  only  practical  question    is, 
what    will    be    most     successful? 
*  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Sterne,  *  the  pro- 
cess of  creating  a  majoriiy  demo- 
ralises those  who   compose  it;  it 
demoralises  them  in  this  sense,  that 
it  excludes  the  action  of  their  higher 
moral  attributes   and  brings  into 
operation  the  lower  motives.     They 
are  compelled  to  disregard  all  indi- 
viduality, and  therefore  all  genuine 
earnestness  of  opinion;  to  discard 
their  political  knowledge — ^their  de- 
liberate judgment — their  calm  and 
conscientious  reflection  ;  all  must  be 
withdrawn  or  brought  down  to  a 
conformity  with  those  who  possess 
the  least  of  these  qualities.'     The 
same  injurious  influences   operate 
also  on   the  minorities  which  are 
struggling  to    become  majorities; 
the  process  of  deterioration  thus 


goes  rapidly  on  until  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  the  more  scrupuloiu 
voters,  feeling  that  they  have  no 
power  to  prevent  their  party  from 
adopting  courses  they  disapprove, 
withdraw  from  political  activity, 
and  leave  the  whole  business  of 
le^slation  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
wire-pullers  and  their  tools.  The 
following  illustration,  taken  {rem 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Sterne,  indicates 
the  manner  in  which  the  prevailing 
system  of  representation  curtails 
the  independence  of  the  voter,  and 
either  prevents  him  from  voting  at 
all,  or  induces  him  to  vote  for  a  re- 
presentative whose  opinions  and 
actions  he  disapproves : 

A  is  a  voter  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
iympathy  with  the  system  of  recoDstmction 
of  tbe   Southern   States,  adopted  by  the 
dominant  party  in  Congress  ;   be  is  also  » 
free-trader,  and  therefore  opposed  to  th« 
fiscal   measures   of   this  same   dominant 
majority.     The  party  place  before  him,  m 
a  candidate  for  the  House,  a  Republican, 
who  is  a  protectionist ;   if  the  voter  con- 
siders free-trade  of  less  importance  than  tbe 
question  of  reconstruction,  he  rotes  for  one 
who,  as  he  weU  knows,  will,  in  the  represeo- 
tative  body,  vote  for  measures  which  A 
firmly  believes  to  be  pernicious  and  im- 
moral.    J?  is  a  voter  m  Ohio ;   he  utterij 
detests  the  whole  system  of  reconstniction 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  adopt,  and  believes 
the  tenets  of  the  opposite  party,  upon  ill 
questions  relating  to  the  status  of  the 
citizens  who  had  seceded  from  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  the  right  ones ;  but  this  same 
party  hints,  in  the  campaign  of  his  Stat«, 
at  repudiation,  which  may  adversely  affect 
his  interests  or  revolt  his  moral  nature;  he 
casts  therefore  his  vote  for  arepresentatire 
whose  whole  course  in  Congress  he  deems 
daneerous  and  vicious,  in  order  that  that 
candidate  shall  not  prevail  who  is  pledged 
to  a  course  which  he  regards  as  still  more 
dangerous.    The  voter  is  not  free ;  his  vote, 
or  rather  the    possibility  of   making  it 
effectual,  is  fettered  with  a  condition  which 
makes  the  act  of  voting  cease  to  be  (>qniw 
lent  to  an  expression  of  opinion — and  the 
representative  chamber  thus  formed,  there- 
fore, does    not    even    meet    the  primary 
postulate  of  such  a  body — ^that  it  shall 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  people  wfaoee 
votes  elect  the  representatives. 

Besides  the  direct  evil  accruing 
from  the  subservience  of  the  indi- 
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vidnal  voter  to  party  machinery, 
Mr.  Sterne  shows  that  the  system 
enconrages  the  open  and  flagrant 
cormption  of  the  representatives. 
This  cormption  is,  he  sajs,  so  univer- 
sal that  the  very  statement  no  longer 
excites  repugnance.  '  To  charge  a 
legislator  with  the  selling  of  his 
vote  seems  as  commonplace  as  to 
charge  a  harlot  with  want  of  chas- 
tity.' Quoting  from  an  essay  of  Mr. 
Charles  Goepp,  he  adds  (p.  91) 
that 

Mooeyed  mftD,  associated  linder  various 
titles,  hare  gradually  bought  up,  under 
the  name  of  corporate  privileges,  the  more 
important  prerogatives  of  taxation  and 
administration.  A  generation  ago  they 
approached  the  leading  politicians  as  sup- 
plicants ;  now  they  hold  them  in  pay,  and 
use  them  not  to  extort  further  immunities, 
but  generally  to  control  the  entire  machi- 
nery of  the  body  politic. 

The  political  cormption  of  America 
has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
technical  language  of  its  own,  and 
in  Mr.  Sterne's  pages  we  may  read 
a  fnll  account  of  what  he  calls  *  the 
corrupting,  loathsome,  and  danger- 
ous disease  known  as  the  '*  spoils."  * 
In  another  place  we  are  informed 
of  the  signification  of  the  term 
*"  makiug  a  slate ; '  and  farther  on 
we  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  *  gerrymandering.' 

Some  readers  may  be  interested 
in  learning  the  signification  of  these 
terms.  The  political  disease  which 
Americans  call  *  the  spoils '  has  its 
origin  in  the  regulation  which  gives 
to  the  President  the  power  of  re- 
moval of  incumbents  of  Federal 
offices  without  cause  and  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  The  re- 
distribution of  these  offices  among 
the  feiithful  followers  of  the  tri- 
umphant party  is  an  event  which 
usually  succeeds  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. Headers  of  the  Biglow  Papers 
will  remember  references  to  the 
*■  spoils  '  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  shared  by  the  friendiis  of  the 
winning  side,  in  the  '  Letter  from  a 
Candidate  for  the  Presidency.'  The 
postscript  of  this  letter  begins — 


£z  we're  a  sort  0'  privateerin', 

0'  course,  you  know,  it's  sheer  and  sheer. 
An'  there  is  sutthin'  wuth  your  hearin' 

I'll  mention  in  your  pririt  ear ; 
£f  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 

Your  head  with  ile  I'll  kind  0'  'nint.. 
By  gittin  you  inside  the  Light-house 

Down  to  the  eend  o'  Jaalam  Pint. 

The  corrupting  influence  of  these 
spoils  of  the  Presidential  office  is 
keenly  satirised  in  other  passages  of 
the  Biglow  Papers. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  *  making 
a  slate '  shall  be  given  in  Mr. 
Sterne's  own  words : 

Having  traced  the  building  up  of  the 
parry,  let  us  see  how  the  nominations  are 
made,  and  how  eveiy  element  which  should 
enter  into  the  question  of  nominating;  men 
for  public  office  is,  by  our  system,  carefully 
excluded.  The  leaders  of  the  political 
parties  meet  in  caucus,  and  determine  upon 
the  men  who  shall  fill  the  various  public 
offices — this  is  called  making  a  slate;  when 
that  is  done,  the  trusty  leaders  of  the 
various  districts,  precincts,  and  wards,  if  in 
a  city,  or  townships,  if  in  the  country,  are 
informed  that  they  shall,  at  the  meetings 
in  their  respective  districts,  send  their 
delegates  to  a  nominating  convention  of 
the  party.  These  meetings,  or  pimaries, 
are  not  recognised  or  regulated  by  law. 
They  are  held  at  some  obscure  and  gene- 
rally disreputable  tavern ;  so  that  the  very 
meeting-place  acts  as  a  repellent  against 
the  influx  of  non-desirable,  i,e,  respectable 
citizens.  The  form  of  an  election  is  gone 
through  with,  and  such  delegates  as  have 
been  previously  determined  upon  are  elect- 
ed. Should,  by  any  accident,  a  sufficient 
number  of  respectable  people  attend  such 
a  primary  meeting,  so  that  they  could  out- 
number the  hired  ruffians  of  the  party 
machine,  the  meeting  is  broken  up  by  a 
fight,  and  the  delegates  are  elected  at  some 
other  meeting.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  to  these  means. 

*  Gerrymandering,'  although  the 
name  is  exclusively  American,  is 
not  altogether  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. It  consists  of  manipulation 
of  the  boundaries  of  constituencies 
so  as  to  make  them  include  or  ez« 
elude  districts  which  are  supposed 
to  be  favourable  or  otherwise  to 
the  dominant  political  party.  The 
power  to  'geriymander,'  however, 
occurs  in  England  only  on  the  rare 
occasion  of  a  redistribution  of  poll- 
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tical  power ;  wlidreaa,  owing  to  tbe 
rapid  growth  of  new  districts  in 
America,  and  the  conseqnent  fre- 
quency of  extending  the  area  of 
representation,  gerrymandering  ap- 
pears to  be  a  perennial  plant. 

Speaking  of  bribery,  Mr.  Sterne 
says: 

WiAtifl  there  is  very  little  direct  bribery 
of  the  Toter — ^that  epecies  of  coiruptioii  is 
more  general  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States;  bnt  there  is  an  almost 
invariable  packing  and  bribery  of  nomi- 
Hating  conTentions,  and,  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view,  it  can  make  bnt  Tery  little 
difference  whether  the  bribe  is  a  direct  one 
of  money,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  an  in- 
direct one  of  office,  from  the  person  to  be 
nominated. 

On  almost  every  page  of  Mr. 
8tome's  book  one  may  learn  that 
the  very  worst  political  diseases  are 
compatible  with  the  presence  of 
those  institntions  which  some  would 
have  ns  suppose  to  be  all  powers 
ful  in  preserving  in  health  the  body 
politic.  We  wish  every  politician 
who  in  England  aspires  to  the  pre- 
sent American  model  as  the  type  of 
all  that  representative  institutions 
should  be,  would  spend  an  hour  in 
the  perusNGd  of  Mr.  Sterne's  third 
chapter,  entitled  'What  are  the 
Effects  of  the  Present  System  of 
Kepresentation  ?  '  We  think  he 
ooidd  hardly  rise  from  the  study  of 
it  without  having  experienced  some 
enlargement  of  his  political  horizon. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  evils  of  which  Mr.  Sterne 
complains  are  the  result  of  the 
democratic  system  of  America.  In 
England  the  same  evils,  perhaps  in 
a  modified  form,  are  springing  np. 
We  have  the  same  piBu*ty  subser* 
viency,  and  a  candidate  here  ex- 
peHenoes  the  same  overwhelming 
temptation  to  give  np  the  straight- 
forward expression  of  his  individual 
opinions  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
particular  shibboleths  dictated  by 
active  sections  of  his  constituency. 
In  England  a  Liberal  candidate  is 
almost  forced  to  declare  himself  in 
fifcvonr  of  the  Ballot ;  in  Ireland  a 


similar  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  Liberal  candidates  to  support 
denominational  education.  In  this 
way  the  independence  and  honesty 
of  candidates  are  destroyed,  and 
those  considerable  sections  of  the 
Liberal  party,  which  in  England 
are  opposed  to  the  Ballot,  and  in 
Ireland  object  to  Denominationalism, 
are  totally  unrepresented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  lesson  to 
be  learnt  from  Mr.  Sterne's  book  is 
not  contempt  for  Democratic  insti- 
tutions, but  distrust  for  the  present 
electoral  system  of  England  and 
America,  the  evils  of  which  all  the 
boasted  remedies  of  Democracy  are 
powerless  to  remove. 

In  the  concluding  words  of  the 
chapter  just  referred  to,  Mr.  Stenie 
says: 

The  system  now  in  vogne  has  giteo  v 
ooirapt  party  organisations  and  cancnsMt 
causes  'primaries*  and  party  strifes,  csowf 
slates  in  conventions  and  political  vire^ 
pulling,  and,  what  is  perhaps  wont  of  all, 
It  causes  sudden  and  almost  riolent  changtrt 
of  public  policy,  by  throwing  govemmcntsl 
power  from  the  hands  of  one  unbridled 
minority  into  the  hands  of  an  eqwdly 
unbridled  minority,  with  principles  of  an 
ex^ictly  opposite  character.  The  plans  v« 
•hall  offer  emancipste  the  eittxen  from  all 
these  evils,  and  allow  our  govamnMoiil 
machinery  to  be  improved  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  people. 

The  electoral  reforms  suggested 
by  Mr.  Sterne  embody,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it, 
totality  representation.  Of  the 
various  schemes  he  recommends, 
several  are  so  well  known  in  Eng- 
land as  scarcely  to  require  even  a 
passing  analysis  here.  The  plan  of 
representative  reform  known  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hare  has  been  the  subject  of  so  man^r 
essays,  pamphlets,  atid  speeches, 
that  Mr.  Steme*s  pages  will  pro- 
bably not  afford  to  English  readers 
any  new  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Sohool-Board  electionii 
have  rendered  the  merits  and  de- 
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fecis  of  the  cumnlatiye  vote  fEuoii- 
liar  topics  of  conversation  in  nearly 
every  constitnency  in  the  conntry  ; 
and  the  battle  about  the  so-called 
three-cornered  constituencies  is  only 
jnst  beginning  to  abate  some  of  its 
fury.    There  is  one  new  mode  of 
obtaining  approximately  a  represen- 
tation of  the  entire  number  of  elec- 
tors described  in  Mr.  Sterne's  book. 
Before  adverting  to  it,  we  will  give 
a  resume  of  what  strikes  us  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful   arguments 
ever  advanced  in  fiEivourof  an  altera- 
tion in  the  present  mode  of  conduct- 
ing elections.     In  Chapter  I.  (en- 
titled   'What    is     Representative 
Government  ?  ')  Mr.  Sterne  shows 
that  the  origin  of  representative  in- 
stitutions is  to  be  found  in  the  right 
which  every  citizen  is  supposed  to 
have  to  a  share  in  making  the  laws  to 
which  he  is  subject.     In  the  ancient 
Athenian  Republic,  prior    to    the 
birth  of  representation,  every  male 
citizen  above  twenty  years  of  age 
exercised  personally  all  those  duties 
which  now  devolve  on  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Republican  forms  of  go- 
vernment.       *  The     characteristic 
traits  of  a  democratic  constitution 
were  here  fully  developed ;    each 
citizen  could  speak,  vote  upon,  or 
propose  any  law  or  resolution.'   Go- 
vernment by  the  people  themselves 
was  the  original  form  of  democratic 
institutions,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  primitive  method  of  conducting 
legislation  is  possible  only  when  the 
State  is  composed  of  one  city,  or  is 
so  small  in  compass  that  the  whole 
of  the  citizens  can  readily  meet  at 
regular  and  stated  intervals.     An- 
other   condition    of   this   form  of 
government  is  the  necessary  leisure 
on  the  part  of  each  citizen  to  devote 
his  thoughts  and  time   to  public 
questions.     For  nations  covering  a 
wide  area,  and  whose  citizens  are 
for  the  most  part  engrossed  in  the 
performance  of  mental  or  manual 
labour,  the  form  of  democracy  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancient  Athenians  is 
utterly  impracticable.  Such  apeople, 


if  they  desire  to  preserve  the  demo^ 
cratic  idea,   must,   as  Mr.   Sterne 
says,  '  do  the  work  of  legislation  by 
deputies  or  representatives.    •     .     . 
Representative  government  is  not, 
therefore,  an  original  organic  form, 
but  a  machinery  necessitated    by 
modem    civilisation    and    require- 
ments of  life  to  make  democratic 
government    possible.'     This  ma^ 
chinery,  he  ^ther  points  out,  is 
more  or  less  possible  in  proportion 
as  it  succeeds  in  securing  to  every 
elector  a  representative  in  the  Le- 
gislative   Assembly.       Hence    the 
object  of  all  representative  machinery 
should  be  to  represent  not  merely 
the  majority,  but  the  whole  of  the 
electors.     If  this  were  done^  or  if 
this  were  attempted  approximately 
to  be  done,  there  would  be  not  the 
slightest  interference  with  the  just 
and  undisputed  right  of  the  majority 
to  govern.     The  right  of  represen- 
tation and  the  right  of  decision  are 
entirely  diiferent  political  ideas  and 
processes.    '  The  light  of  represen- 
tation is  based  upon  the  assumed 
right  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to 
take  part  in  the  business  of  making 
the  laws  which  are  to  govern  him ; 
but  as  there  are  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  doing  so,  he  must 
appear  by  deputy;  each  elector  is 
thus  entitled  to  appear  by  deputy. 
The  present  machinery  of  represen- 
tation, of  voting,  and  of  election,  is 
devised  to  accomplish  this  end.     It 
does  not  accomplish  it;  it  wastes 
away  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
the  votes  of  a  'community ;  to  the 
extent  that  it  does  so,  it  as  effectu- 
ally disfranchises  the  citizen  as  if  ^ 
positive  law  disqualified  him  from 
going  to  the  polls ;  it  gives  him  the 
semblance,  but  deprives  him  of  the 
substance,  of  his  right.'     The  true 
theory  of  representation — viz.  that 
Parliament  should  be  to  the  nation 
what  a  chart  is  to  the  physical  ccfn- 
figuration  of  the  soil,  that  in  all  its 
parts,  and  as  a  whole,  the  repre- 
sentative body  should  at  all  times 
present  a  reduced  picture  of  the  en- 
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tire  people — ^has  been  bo  completely 
lost  sight  of,  both  in  this  conntiy 
and  in  America,  that  any  plan  which 
would  give  a  practical  recognition 
of  the  nght  of  all  electors  to  repre- 
sentation has  been  treated  as  a  gross 
infringement   of  the   right   of  the 
majority  to   govern.     In  point  of 
fact  the  present  system  is  a  violation 
of  this  right.     K  the  whole  body  of 
electors  were  represented,  the  power 
of  decision  on  any  point  brought 
before    the    Legislative    Assembly 
would  rest  absolutely  with  the  ma- 
jority.    Now,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, a  majority  in  the  House  must 
necessarily,  in  many  cases,  represent 
a  minority  in  the  country.    If  every 
10,000  electors  returned  a  member, 
we  could  be  sure  that  a  Parliamen- 
tary majority  of  three-fifths  repre- 
sented a  majority  in  the  country, 
but  under  the  present  system  we 
have  no   security  that  this  is  the 
case.     As  frequently  pointed   out 
by  writers  on  this  subject,  the  ma- 
jority of  a  majority  may  be  a  mi- 
nority.    For  instance,   Parliament 
may  represent    two-thirds  of  the 
electors;    in  this   case,    supposing 
each  member  of  the  Legislature  to 
be  returned  by  an  equal  number  of 
electors,  a  Parliamentary  majority 
of  three-fifths   would   represent  a 
minority  in  the  country,  for  two- 
thirds  multiplied  by  three-fifths  is 
two-fifths.   Writers  on  these  new 
electoral   systems    which   tend    io 
secure    the   representation    of  all 
sections  and  classes  in  proportion 
to  their  numerical  strength,  have 
damaged  their  own  position  by  ad- 
vocating their  favourite  schemes  in 
the  name  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 
The  real  result  of  the  adoption  of 
such  of  these  schemes  as  are  prac- 
ticable would  be  the  vindication  of 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern. 
For  it  is  only  by  insuring  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  majority  is  safe. 

Having,  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
democratic  institutions,  shown  that 
an  electoral  machinery  ought  to  aim 


a(  the    representation    of  all  the 
electors,  Mr.  Sterne  proceeds,  as  we 
before  remarked,  to  explain  to  his 
American  readers  various  forms  of 
proportional     representation,  with 
which  most  English  political  stu- 
dents are  familiar.     There  is,  how- 
ever, one  scheme  advocated  by  Mr. 
Sterne  which  will  probably  be  new 
to  most  of  his  readers,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.     This  plan  is  to 
regard   each  vote   as  a  power  of 
attorney,  and  allow  none  to  enter 
the  Legislative  Assembly  who  had 
not  a  given  number,  say  5,000,  of 
such  powers,  and  then  let  the  repre- 
sentative cast  in  the  Chamber  one 
vote  for  each  5,000  that  have  been 
recorded  in  his  fiivour  at  the  polls. 
There  are  objections  to  be  urged 
against  the  adoption  of  this  plan; 
it  would  throw  enormous  power  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  flattered 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and 
would  offer  a  most  tempting  prize 
to  the   worst  style  of  demagogue. 
This  might,  however,  lead  to  the 
desired  result  of  ultimately  weaken- 
ing the  power  of  demagogues ;  for 
if  the  interests  of  the  nation  suffered 
through  the  incapacity   or  inmio- 
rality  of  its  representatives,  it  would 
be  likely  at  the  next  election  to 
replace  them  by  more  trustworthj 
statesmen.      Whatever    theoretical 
objections  may  be   urged  against 
this  scheme,   it  has  the    immense 
practical  advantage   of  simplicity. 
No  essays  or  philosophical  treatises 
are  required  to  explain  its  operation, 
and   it  is  free  from  all   the  most 
formidable   difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  adoption    of  any   plan  of 
alternative  voting.     For  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  merits  of  this  scheme, 
as  well  as  a  fair  statement  of  the 
objections  urged  against  it,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Sterne. 

We  have  one  accusation  to  bring 
against  our  author.  In  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  he  assures  us  that 
in  his  pages  we  shall  meet  with  no 
disquisitions  as  to  the  quiUifica- 
tions  for  the  Parliamentary  suffrage. 
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*  With  the  question  of  the  safirage, 
as  such,'  he  Bays  on  page  14,  *I 
have  here  no  concern;  whether  it  is 
a  natural  right  or  the  investment 
of  a  political  privilege,  what  should 
be  its  limitations,  whether  it  should 
be  extended  to  women  or  children, 
or  whether  it  should  be  restricted, 
will  form  no  part  of  this  work.' 
After  this  assurance,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  several  pages  devoted  to 
discussions  on  Negro  suffrage,  and 
also  on  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  women.     We  cannot  help 
wishing  that,   after  writing  these 
pages,  Mr.  Sterne  had  remembered 
the  good    resolution,  formally  ex- 
pressed in  his  introduction  and  im- 
plied in  his  title-page.     If  he  had 
done  this,  so  conscientious  an  author 
eon  Id  not  have  failed  to  preserve 
his  good  faith  with  his  readers  by 
striking    his    pen    through    these 
passages,  which  are  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  work, 
and  do  not  betray  any  familiarity 
with  the  subject  with  which  they 
attempt  to    deal.     On    the    other 
hand,  when  be  is  on  his  own  sub- 
ject, he  is  complete  master  of  all 
the  fiicts  of  the  case.     He  knows 
the  history  of  every  method  of  per- 
sonal representation,  and  whether 
dealing    with    the    comprehensive 
scheme  of  Mr.  Hare;  or  that  which 
was  put  in  operation  in  Denmark 
sixteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  AndrsB; 
whether  describing  the  cumulative 
voting  at  the  English  SchooUBoard 
elections,  or  the  plan   of  personal 
representation  lately  adopted  in  the 
S'^ate  elections    of  Illinois,   he  is 


equally  at  home  with  the  facts,  and 
equally  ready  to  submit  to  his 
readers  a  fair  statement  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  Nor,  in 
dealing  with  his  particalar  branch 
of  the  great  subject  of  electoral 
reform,  does  Mr.  Sterne  fall  into 
the  too  common  error  of  aiming  at 
theoretical  perfection  to  the  total 
neglect  of  the  practical  question, 
'  Will  it  work  ?  *  He  does  not  re- 
gard these  schemes  of  personal 
representation  as  if  their  end  and 
aim  were  to  provide  a  new  kind  of 
intellectual  gymnastics.  There  is 
no  need  to  remind  him  that  electoral 
machinery  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
philosophical  toy,  but  something 
that  will  stand  wear  and  tear,  and 
a  good  deal  of  rough  usage  from 
those  who,  either  from  ignorance  or 
stupidity,  do  not  understand  how 
the  machine  should  be  used,  and 
also  from  those  who  would  cun- 
ningly strive  to  make  the  working 
of  the  machine  conduce  to  their 
own  self-interests.  The  fact  that 
the  existing  electoral  machinery  of 
America  affords  so  much  facility  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  this 
latter  class  of  political  speculators, 
is  probably  the  cause  of,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  sufficient  justification  for, 
the  appearance  of  the  present 
volume.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  formed  of  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  schemes  ad- 
vocated in  Mr.  Sterne's  book,  we 
trust  it  may  lead  English  Radicalism 
to  look  to  something  more  than 
Universal  Sufirage  and  the  Ballot 
as  the  ideal  of  political  perfection. 

M.  G.  F. 
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THE  KRIEGSSPIEL. 


WE  have  long  been  told  that 
*what  is  called  inspiration 
in  war,  is  nothing  bat  the  result  of 
calcnlation  quickly  made,'  and  this 
*'  the  result  of  cabinet  study  or  ex- 
perience ;*  but  probably  few  of  us 
guessed  to  what  an  extent  cabinet 
study  might  be  made  to  imitate  real 
experience,  until  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  now  celebrated 
Kriegsspiel,  on  which  the  Prussian 
military  attach^.  Major  Boerdansz, 
has  recently  lectured  at  our  mili- 
tary institutions.  We  have  some- 
times solaced  ourselves  with  the 
thought,  that  we  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  testing  officers' 
ability  in  some  colonial  was,  insig- 
nificant perhaps  in  extent,  but 
valuable  in  the  lessons  it  taught 
and  the  experience  it  bequeathed. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  nation 
who,  during  a  long  period  of  pro- 
found  peace,  learn  to  play  the  terri- 
ble game  of  war  so  excellently  that 
the  results  of  three  campaigns 
hardly  display  a  false  move  or  an 
erroneous  calculation  ?  The  trumpet 
sounds,  the  study  doors  of  the 
military  establishments  open,  and 
there  come  forth,  not  book  worms 
or  theoretical  soldiers,  but  masters 
of  grim  war,  carrying  out  their 
plans  and  pouring  forth  their  hosts, 
not  perhaps  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
Buonaparte,  but  with  a  precision 
and  power  that  resemble  some  vast 
irresistible  engine  of  battle.  Much 
of  the  necessary  knowledge  has,  no 
doubt,  been  acquired  in  their  autumn 
campaigns,  but  we  believe  that  the 
most  distinguished  Prussian  gene- 
rals lay  still  greater  stress  on  the 
lessons  learned  indoors  at  the  fort- 
nightly exercise  of  the  KriegSspiel. 
It  is  high  time,  then,  to  examine  the 
game  to  which  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  Crown  Prince,  nay 
even  Von  Moltke  himself,  profess 
to  owe  so  much.  The  Kriegsspiel 
may  be  described  as  the  Prussian 


method  of  playing  out  the  tactiutt 
of  war,  by  means  of  maps  very 
carefully  made  and  contoured,  and 
small  lead  blocks,  representing 
every  formation  of  troops,  made  io 
the  exact  scale  of  the  map,  and 
coloured  so  as  to  indicate  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  of 
two  hostile  armies.  The  peculiarity 
is,  that  all  the  conditions  of  service 
are  copied  sufficiently  closely  to 
keep  the  players  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  contingencies  luising 
in  actual  war. 

The  game  is  played  in  the  follow- 
ing  way.  Two  officers,  who  must 
have  some  experience  in  the  hand- 
ling of  troops,  act  as  the  generals 
of  the  miniature  contending  forces, 
each  being  provided  with  a  certain 
staff  to  assist  him  in  placing  his 
men,  which  means  fixing  the  posi- 
tion of,  not  only  each  company,  bat 
each  individual  vedette.  A  'chief 
umpire  '  must  be  appointed  of  un- 
deniable skill  and  judgment,  whose 
decisions  in  all  matters  are  final, 
and  under  him  one  umpire  must 
act  for  each  side. 

The  chief  umpire  draws  up  what 
is  termed  the  '  general  idea  '  of  the 
proposed  game ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
appoints  the  definite  end  to  be  aimed 
at  by  each  army,  and  he  fixes  their 
bases  of  operations  and  the  number 
of  their  respective  troops,  naming 
a  fictitious  day  and  month  for  the 
supposed  commencement'  of  opera- 
tions. The  map  of  the  countiy  is, 
with  this  'general  idea,'  submitted  to 
each  commander  in  turn,  who  keeps 
it  for  two  or  three  days  and  studies 
every  road  and  every  feature  of 
ground  presented  by  the  map ;  on 
which  the  -most  minute  details  are 
given,  even  to  whether  the  trees  in 
the  plantations  are  evergreens  or 
such  as  become  bare  in  ^vinter. 
On  the  time  of  year  named  will 
depend  the  state  of  roads  or 
fords.    Each  commander  next  draws 
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up  bis  own  ^special  idea,'  which 
express^  the  general  line  of  action 
by  wbich  he  proposes  to  cany  out 
ihe  object  set  before  him.  This  he 
sabmits  to  the  nmpire-in-chief,  who 
is  then  in  a  position  to  judge  whether 
the  opposing  forces,  following  out 
their  own  '  special  ideas,'  will  come 
into  each  collision  as  will  lead  to 
an  instmctive  game,  or  whether,  as 
in  some  cases  may  happen,  thej 
will  avoid  each  other,  so  that  there 
woold  be  little  nse  in  playing  their 
game  oat. 

On  the  approval  of   the    chief 
ampire,'the  two  generals  take  the 
field,  each  one  disposing  his  troops, 
as   nearly  as    possible,   as    if   on 
actaal  service.      Thos,   a    general 
would  not  be  able  to  see  the  forma- 
tion of  his  enemy  until  he  arrived 
within  a  certain  distance ;  therefore 
each  commander  is  called  into  the 
room  in  turn,  and  directed  to  carry 
out  his    design,    move    by  move, 
while  a  covering  is  laid  over  the 
forces  of  his  adversary  until  such 
time  as  they  would  actually  come 
in  sight.      A   'move'   consists   in 
the  advance  of  all  the  troops  for 
soch   a  distance  on  the  map,    as 
might  be  accomplished  in  reality  in 
two  minutes ;  the  allowance  made, 
for  infantry,  being  175  yards  ordi- 
narily, at  tunes  of  special  excite- 
ment and  interest  200  yards,  or,  at 
the  *  double '    300    yards    in    two 
minntes.     For  cavalry,  at  a  walk 
200  yards,  at  a   trot   350  to  500 
jards,  at  a  gallop  600  yards,  and  at 
full  charge  750  yards  per  move,  is 
allowed.     While  the  armies  are  far 
apart,  and  all  is  covered  over,  each 
general  may  advance  his  troops  by 
as  much  as  ten  moves  together,  bat 
as  the  plot  thickens,  and  more  and 
more  depends  on  their  relative  posi- 
tions at  each  moment,  the  armies 
are  brought  down  to  two  moves, 
to  single  moves,  or  at  any   crisis, 
to  half  moves,  in  succession. 

The  spectators  and  umpires,  thus, 
see  all  that  goes  on,  while  each 
commander  only  sees  what  would 


be  visible  in  actual '  war ;  and  it 
must  be    understood    that    he    is 
bound  to  fix  his  own  personal  posi- 
tion and  only  change  it  by  feasible 
galloping  moves,  not  by  flying  about 
at  will  to  any  part  of  his  army.  The 
uncovering  of  his  enemy's  forces 
will  appear  to  him  in  the  following 
way.       On     the    enemy    arriving 
within  2,500  yards  of  his  vedettes 
or  advanced  troops,  his  umpire  will 
claim  for  him  to  be  informed,  and  a 
vedette   will  be,   as  it  were,   sent 
galloping  in  to  him,  the   distance 
being  measured  and  the  information 
of  what  was  visible  to  the  vedette 
being  communicated  to  him  at  the 
moment    at    which    the    message 
woald  arrive.     The  greatest  nicety 
is  here  insisted  on.     Should   the 
ground    be    steep    or    heavy,   the 
*  move '  of  the  vedette  is  curtailed, 
just  as  his  horse's  stride  would  be 
shortened  in  reality.     As  the  ge- 
neral himself  arrives  within  2,500 
yards  the  troops  are  actnaUy  un- 
covered,  unless   there   are    special 
features  in  the  groniid  which  would 
conceal  them.     So  at  length  the 
actual  collision  of  the  forces  occurs. 
And  now  comes  the  most  ingenious, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  valu- 
able, feature  in  the  game,  namely, 
the  representation  of  the  varying 
fortunes  and  uncertainties  in  war, 
by  means  of  calculated  tables  of 
probabilities,  and  by  the  throw  of 
dice.     A  die   having  six  sides,   a 
table  is  drawn  up  formed  of  six 
rows  with  the  numbers  belonging 
to  the  faces  placed  in  six  squares  in 
each  row.     The  first  row  gives  even 
chances,  such  as  would  be  taken 
when  two    perfectly  equal   forces 
meet  under  equally  favourable  con- 
ditions, and  when  the  two  generals 
elect  to  try  their  fortunes  by  the 
onset.     In  this  row,  the  numbers 
I,  3  and  5  woald  be  coloured  dark, 
and  if  thrown,  would  give  success 
to  one  force,  while  2,  4  and  6  would 
give  it  to  the  other ;  slight  success 
being  won  by  the  figures  i  or  2,  de- 
cided success  by  3  or  4,  and  complete 
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by  5  or  6.  According  to  the  num- 
ber thrown  the  beaten  troops  would 
be  made  to  move  back ;  and  they 
would  limit  their  future  action  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  chief 
umpire.  Thus,  afber  complete  de- 
feat (given  by  5  or  6)  troops 
would  be  incapable  of  acting  for, 
at  all  events,  twenty  minutes  or  ten 
moves. 

The  second  row  of  squares  on  the 
table  have  the  same  numbers  re- 
peated, but  two  are  dark  and  three 
light,  and  the  sixth  counts  as  a 
blank  and  must  be  thrown  again. 
Here,  then,  the  odds  are  three  to  two 
for  the  light  colour.  The  third 
TOW  gives  four  to  two,  and  so  on, 
the  last  giving  five  to  one.  These 
would  be  taken  to  represent  cases 
where  a  general  was  compelled  to 
accept  battle  at  a  disadvantage, 
either  in  position  or  in  men ;  when 
he  might,  as  on  actual  service,  ob* 
tain  a  success,  but  where  the  odds 
would  be  against  him.  The  results 
of  artillery  and  infantry  fi:re  are 
formed  into  a  similar  table,  the  cal- 
culated losses  being  noted  down  and 
from  time  to  time  taken  away  from 
the  suffering  army. 

When,  however,  the  troops  be- 
come completely  engaged  all  along 
the  line,  the  game  is  generally 
discontinued,  the  most  instructive 
part  being  then  at  an  end. 

Whatever  military  skill  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  man  to  take  part 
in  such  a  game,  very  little  is  needed 
to  enable  the  mind  to  estimate  the 
value  of  it.  It  affords,  so  Major 
Roerdansz  and  the  Prussian  acttho- 
rities  generally  consider,  first-rate 
instruction  in  tactics,  practice  in  the 
reading  and  use  of  maps,  in  writing 
out  dispositions,  in  giving  clear  and 
decided  orders,  and  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  time  and  space.  An 
officer  vividly  realises  the  rapidity 
with  which,  on  occasion,  cavalry 
cross  the  ground  as  compared  with 
infantry ;  he  learns  the  terrible 
time  it  takes  troops  to  file  across  a 
bridge;  and  he  experiences,  in   a 


manner,  the  anxiety  be  would  feel 
on  actual  service  during  sach  an 
operation ;  for,  be  it  observed,  much 
i*eputation  is  won  in  Prussia  hj 
success  in  this  exercise.  We  may 
add,  that  the  £[riegsspiel  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  revolutionised  and 
shaped  afresh  the  nature  of  in- 
straction  given  in  the  military  es- 
tablishments in  Prussia.  To  have 
its  full  force,  it  is  desirable  occ^ 
sionally  to  carry  out  afterwards,  in 
manoeuvres  over  the  actual  coontrj 
depicted,  some  programme  that 
has  been  worked  oat  by  the  Eriegs- 
spiel. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
unveiling  of  the  pieces  of  this  game 
reveals  a  strange  source  of  Prussian 
skill  and  success  in  war  ?  Suppose, 
for  example,  we,  like  the  writer  of 
the  Battle  of  Dorking,  contemplate 
the  case,  which  we  trust  is  never 
likely  to  be  a  reality,  of  a  German 
army  landing  in  some  quarter  of 
England.  We  should  certainly,  at 
the  present  moment,  look  with  some 
anxiety  at  the  efforts  of  almost  anj 
English  general.  We  have  a  com- 
mander who  has  had,  perhaps,  some 
experience  in  Indian  warfiure,  and 
has  moved  a  few  troops  about  in  a 
general  sort  of  way  at  Alderahot,  or 
at  the  Ourragh ;  but  bin  adversaiy 
has  fought  his  Eriegsspiel  under 
all  conceivable  circumstances  again 
and  again  over  the  actual  ground, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  represented  bj 
our  admirable  Ordnance  Survey. 
He  has  again  and  again  followevl 
the  track  of  the  various  roads.  He 
has  had  to  consider  whether,  owinjr 
to  the  cross-sleepers  being  raised  or 
sunk  into  the  ground,  cavalry  could, 
or  could  not,  trot  along  any  par- 
ticular railway,  if  required  to  do 
so.  He  has  felt  the  annoyance  of 
the  delay  occasioned  by  the  steep- 
ness of  any  particular  hiU  delayine: 
the  pace  of  the  half- winded  horse 
of  a  vedette.  He  has  discussed  tlie 
size  of  our  fields  and  the  thickness 
of  our  hedges,  and  he  has  referred 
doubtful  points  to  officers  who  have 
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travelled  in  England,  witli  the  eyes 
and  ears  that  wer^  used  to  snch 
purpose  in  France  previous  to  the 
war,  and  the  hands  and  heads  that, 
in  spite  of  French  vigilance,  mea- 
sured the  slopes  of  the  Paris  forts, 
and  calculated  the  angle  at  which, 
to  breach  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  very  guards  of  the  Emperor. 
Not  only  might  a  Prussian  general 
have  done  all  this,  but  he  might 
have  done  it  under  the  eye  and 
criticism  of  Von  Moltke  himself, 
with  his  forty  years'  Ejiegsspiel 
brought  to  practice  and  tested  by 
autumn  manceuyres,  and  crowned  by 
two  of  the  most  successful  cam- 
paigns of  this  century,  undertaken 
against  what  were  considered  the 
two  greatest  military  Powers  in 
Europe. 

A  nation  that  will  learn  even  by 
dearly  bought  experience,  is  a  nation 


above  the  average ;  perhaps,  there- 
forie  we  express  an  unreasonable 
wish  when  we  hope  that  we  may 
value  this  experience,  presented  as 
it  were  gratis  to  us,  and  that  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  it  although 
it  has  cost  us  nothing.  Prussia, 
who  no  longer  fears  an  attack,  has 
given  us  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
in  that  she  has,  in  a  measure, 
dropped  the  reserve  that  so  long 
characterised  her  military  policy. 
But  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves 
that  Prussia  is  the  only  enemy  who 
could  cope  with  us.  At  the  moment 
of  her  gijeatest  prostration  France 
could  have  taken  Belgium,  had  we 
been  the  only  obstacle  in  her  way,  in 
spite  of  our  political  pretensions, 
and  the  pictures  in  our  popular 
newspapers.  May  we  be  wise  in 
time,  and  be  prepared  before,  not 
after,  our  day  of  trial  1 
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THE  MAHOMETAN  REVIVAL. 

Mahomet  said,  *  Be  joyful,  be  joyful ;  my  followers  are  like  rain,  of  which  it  is  miknown 
whether  the  first  or  last  fall  will  be  be^t ;  or  like  a  garden  from  which  a  multitndi* 
has  been  fed  one  year,  and  then  another  the  next  year,  and  perhaps  the  last  is  more 
namerons  than  the  first,  and  better.' — JiBaeai-ui^Masabeeh,  book  xxiv. 


'  \\/  HAT  we  want  is  rather  an 
VY  increase  of  fanaticism  than 
a  diminution  of  it,'  once  said,  in 
close  conversation  with  a  well- 
known  English  official,  the  late 
'Aali  Pasha,  then  Prime  Minister 
in  name,  as  in  fact,  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  and  what  'Aali  Pasha  said, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  not  of 
meaning  only,  but  also  of  doing  his 
best  to  bring  about. 

Unquestionably,  when  discours- 
ing with  Europeans,  especially  if  of 
high  rank  and  station,  'Aali  was  apt  to 
holda  very  different  language,  that,  in 
fact,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
the  stereotyped  conciliatory  phrase- 
ology of  external  ^Ottoman  diplo- 
macy ;  but   on  the   occasion  men- 
tioned, he,  for  reasons   known  to 
himself  and  to  him   whom  he  ad- 
dressed, cast  aside  the  conventional 
mask,   and   spoke  what  he  really 
thought  and  felt.     Yet  few  states- 
men ever  better  understood  than  he 
how  much  it  imports  to  sail,  when 
possible,  with,  not  against  the  tide ; 
and  in   this  instance  he  had  cer- 
tainly,  long   before,    well   thought 
out  his  purposed  line  of  action,  and 
knew  that  the  current  was  fully  set 
in  the  direction  which  he  himself 
then  and  there  indicated  and  de- 
sired.    This  current  was  no  other 
than  that  of  the  great  Mahomet- 
an  *  Revival,'   now  running  high, 
whether  it  be  between  the  broad 
banks  of  Ottoman  rule,  or  among 
the  outlying   waters   of  the  lesser 
states  and  colonies  of  Islam. 

Our  own  Government,  part-heir 
of  the  liabilities  as  well  as  of  the 
wealth  of  Asia,  has  felt  with  some 
anxiety  the  sympathetic  rise  of  level 
all  over  the  Mahometan  surface, 
Soonnec  or  Sheea'h,  but  especially 
the  former,   throughout    our  East 


Indian  dominions;  and  the  extent 
of  Muslim  disaffection  to  infidel 
supremacy,  with  the  causes,  special 
or  general,  that  have  contributed  to 
maintain  or  excite  it,  have  been 
ably  set  forth  by  one  of  our  best 
Peninsular  writers,  Mr.  Hunter, 
in  his  recent  work,  Our  India^i 
MiissulmanB. 

These  causes,   many  in  number, 
may  be  ultimately  reduced,  so  far 
as  India  is  concerned,  to  two  :  one, 
the  direct  and  aggressive  action  of 
Wahhabeeism  preached  throughout 
the  Northern  Provinces  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  that  sect,  if  inde^  sect 
it  can  rightly  be  called ;  an  action 
hostile  not  to  Christian  or  European 
dominion   only,  but  to  every  high 
thing  that  exalts  itself  against  what 
the  followers    of   'Abd-el-Wahhab 
conceive  to  be  the  purity  of  Islam  ; 
the  other  cause  indirect,  being,  if 
rightly   summed   up,   nothing    e\se 
than  that  the  Mahometans  of  India 
have  passed  from  the  conditions  of 
a  ruling  to  those  of  a  subject  race ; 
and  have,  as  such,  had  to  endure 
the  consequences  partly  of  a  want 
of  pHability  on  their  side,  partly  of 
some  neglect  and  even  unfairness, 
not  to  give  it  too  harsh  a  name,  on 
ours. 

All  this  is  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly stated  by  the  talented 
writer  above  mentioned,  in  a  man- 
ner sufficient  for  the  limits  of  his 
observation  and  his  work,  which  is 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  In- 
dian problem.  But  it  is  curious 
that  most  of  what  he  has  written 
is,  mutatis  mutaudisj  applicable  in 
great  measure  to  a  very  different 
Empire,  namely,  the  Ottoman, 
where,  east  of  the  Bosphorus,  simi- 
lar causes  have  given  rise  to  similar 
difficulties,    and   have   necessitated 
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meannf  bearing  a  considerable 
reiemUuioe  to  some  of  those  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Hunter,  for  the  dis- 
eatanglement  of  our  own  knots. 
The  topic  is  an  interesting  one ;  and 
its  investigation  can  hardly  flail  to 
be,  not  exactly  instructive  perhaps, 
bat  certainly  suggestive.  Let  us, 
accordingly,  cross  the  bounds  of 
the  present  century  and  the  Hima- 
laya, and  extend  our  survey  over 
times  reaching  further  back  than 
Assaye  or  Plassy,  and  to  lands 
beyond  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Sc^  of  Hejaz. 

A  hundred  years  back,  and  he 
who,  looking  widely  down  on  the 
then  enormous  geographical  tract  of 
Islam,  and  in  particular  on  its 
choicest  garden,  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, should  have  predicted  the 
near  disint^ration  and  decay,  there 
and  elsewhere,  of  everythmg  like 
Mahometan  organisation  and  sys- 
tem, would  hardly  have  deserved 
the  rebuko  of  rashness  for  his  pro- 
phecy. The  dawn  of  multiplied 
nationalities,  some  indifferent,  some 
alien,  some  even  hostile  to  the  sys- 
tem and  ideal  of  Islam,  was  flashing 
up  on  the  liorizon ;  and  before  their 
mingled  rays  the  old  symbol  of  the 
Crescent  seemed  destined  to  fade 
away  and  disappear.  The  semi- Arab 
revolt  under 'Alee  Beg  the  G^rgian, 
with  the  avowed  Christian  sym- 
pathies and  secret  Russian  alliances 
of  its  leaders,  had  almost  rent 
Egypt  and  Syria  from  the  map  of 
the  'fikithful;'  the  varied  popula- 
tions of  Bonmania,  Servia,  and 
Greece,  had  each  become  conscious 
of  their  growing  strength,  and  were 
already  maturing,  within  themselves 
and  without,  those  fierce  outbreaks 
against  Mahometan  supremacy 
which  marked  the  opening  of  the 
modem  epoch;  while  in  Anatolia 
itself,  in  Koordistan,  'Irak,  and  the 
frontier-lands  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Tigris,  a  chaos  of 
indigenous  Dereh-Begs,  Ameers, 
and  Sheykhs,  reigned  lawless  and 
Bapreme ;  and,   with  one   sole   ex- 


ception, that  namely  of  the  Ghoban- 
Oghloo  family  of  Yuzgat,  were  not 
less  noted  for  their  Ifucity  in  Islam, 
both  theory  and  practice,  than  for 
their  daring  rebellion  against  its 
acknowledged,  and  so  to  speak, 
official  head,  the  Sultan  of  Constan- 
tinople. Even  where  the  *  Chaliph ' 
and  the  Kura'n  retained  their  ap- 
parent, they  had  lost  their  real 
supremacy.  Throughout  the  great 
Empire,  Turkish  or  Turkoman, 
Koorde,  Arab,  or  Moor,  the  most 
distinctive  precepts  of  'the  Book' 
were  publicly  set  at  nought,  no- 
where more  so  than  in  Constanti- 
nople itself;  nor  were  the  sacred 
cities  themselves,  Mecca  and  Me- 
dineh,  much  better.  The  wine- 
taverns  of  the  Janissaries,  the 
rakee-shops  of  the  citizens,  the 
prostitutes  of  the  Hejaz,  and  the 
'Be-lUlahs' — *sons  of  Belial,'  we 
may  not  unaptly  translate  the  name 
— of  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  had  become 
recognised  institutions ;  opium-eat- 
ing, too,  was  next  to  universal :  the 
mosques  stood  unfrequented  and 
ruinous;  While  the  public  schools 
and  colleges  of  Mahometan  law  and 
dogma  had  fallen  into  dreary  decay, 
or  feebly  languished  on  amid  poetry 
and  neglect.  An  eclipse,  total  it 
seemed,  had  overspread  the  Cres- 
cent, of  which  a  dim  and  darkened 
outline  alone  remained  visible,  fore- 
boding disaster  and  extinction. 

Pass  a  hundred  years,  and  a 
change  ha«  indeed  Ime  'over  the 
Spirit  of  the  Eastern  dream.  The 
great  reactionary  movement,  the 
'Revival,'  originated  where  scarce  a 
spark  of  life  bad  been  left,  by  the 
too-famous 'Abd-el-Wahhab,  in  the 
land  of  Nejd,  has  gradually  but 
surely  extended  itself  over  the  entire 
surface  and  through  all  the  length 
and  depth  of  Islam  ;  while  the  ever- 
increasing  pressure  of  the  Christian, 
or,  at  least,  non-Mahometan,  West, 
has  intensified  the  '  fanatical '  ten- 
dency, even  where  it  has  modified 
its  special  direction.  For  '  Islam '  is 
a  political  not  less  than  a  religious 
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Yfhole ;  and  the  comparatiye  feeble- 
ness of  the  dogmatio  element  of  its 
composition  in  some  quarters — ^in 
Northern  and  Western  Turkey,  for 
instance— -is  amply  compensated  for 
by  a  greater  strength  of  social  and 
administrative  cohesion  in  those 
regions.  It  is  hardly  a  metaphor 
to  say,  that  the  religions  and  the 
civil  systems  of  Mahometanism  are 
nothing  else  than  two  sides  of  the 
same  medal ;  and  it  does  not  matter 
mnch  for  its  uses  which  lies  upper- 
most. '  >  '- 

*  The  signs  of  the  times.'  In  the 
East  Ottoman  Empire-^that  is,  in 
those  very  oonntries  whence  emanate 
t^e  inflnences  which,  for  g^ood  or 
far  evil,  most  surely  and  most  effec- 
tually communicate  themselves  to 
and  permeate  the  Mahometan  popu- 
lations beyond  the  Indus — such  signs 
are  not  wanting;  and  all  point  in 
one  direction.  I  pass  over,  because 
well  known  to  ever}'  reader,  the  yet 
unbroken  vehemence  of  Arab  Wah- 
habeeism,  and  its  recent  aggressive 
attempts,  and  come  to  some  less 
noticed,  because  less  (Suddenly  start- 
ling but  in  reality  more  deeply  sig- 
nificant, indicatioifs  of  *  Bevival '  in 
Oriental  Turkey.  And,  certainly, 
these  indications  are  of  more  im- 
portance to  us,  the  rulers  of  twenty 
millions  of  Mahometans,  and  to  the 
world  in  general,  than  the  fierce  in- 
tolerance itself  of  'Abd-Allah-Ebn- 
Feysul  and  his  restless  *  Metowwa's,' 
because  they  are  connected,  not  with 
special  but  universal,  not  with  tran- 
sient but  permanent  causes  of  griev- 
ance and  strife.  I  will  content  myself 
with  stating  a  few  remarkable  facts, 
leaving  collateral  incidents  and  re- 
sults to  inference  or  minuter  obser- 
vation. 

The  first  is  the  recent  modifi- 
cation of  the  non- denominational  or 
'  Rushdee  *  public  schools. 

These  schools  were,  as  everybody 
is  aware,  established  under  official 
influence  and  patronage,  and  partly 
with  the  aid  of  official  subsidies, 
some  twenty  years  since,  in  every 


considerable^  town  or  centre,  agri- 
cultural or  mercantile,  over  the  face 
of  the  East  Ottoman  Empire.  Their 
avowed  object  was  the  promotion  of 
a  purely  secular  and  '  non-denomi- 
national '  education.  The  *  course ' 
pursued  in  them,  at  their  first  insti. 
tution,  consisted  partly  of  languages, 
amongst  which  those  of  European 
family,  especially  French,  held  the 
foremost  place;  partly  of  general  his- 
tory, mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
and  the  like.  They  were  intended 
for,  aud  during  Bonle  time  were  in 
fact  frequented  by  the  children  of 
middle  and  upper  class  Christian 
parents  no  less  than  of  Mahometan, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  dogma; 
and  their  ultimate  scope  was  to 
qualify  the  rising  generation,  of 
whatever  religion  or  race,  for  a 
doser  and  more  amicable  contact 
with  the  people  and  the  ideas  of  the 
West — a  contact  based  on  wider 
knowledge,  and  tending  to  culmi- 
nate in  intellectual  and  moral  fusion. 
This  was  twenty,  fifteen,  years 
since.  But,  strange  to  say,  stranger 
still  to  see,  there  are  now  through- 
out the  Ottoman  provinces  no 
stricter  *  denominational,*  that  is, 
Muslim  schools,  than  these  very 
'  Rushdee '  institutions ;  and  if  we 
poll  the  lads  who  attend  them,  and 
they  are  many,  we  shall  scarcely 
find  among  a  hundred  turbaned 
scholars  one  single  child  of  Christian 
creed  or  pe^^entage.  The  education 
of  the  '  Rushdee '  college,  so  wide 
in  its  original  programme,  has  in 
almost  every  instance  without  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  or  rather  of 
Enropeanised  Pera,  restricted  iXsnAi 
to  the  study  of  the  Turkish,  Arahic, 
and  Persian  languages,  with  gram- 
mar and  logic  in  accordance, 
*  Nahoo  '  and  '  Muntik  ;'  to  the 
authors  who  treat  of  Eastern,  that 
is  Mahometan  history,  institutions 
and  laws,  to  the  physics  of  Kaz- 
weenee,  and  the  geography  of 
Masa'oodee ;  European  tongues, 
European  learning,  European 
sciences  have  dwindled  to  absolute 
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extinction ;  they  ]itkve  deptoried 
without  heing  desired,  and  no  one 
seeks  after  them  or  regrets.  Mas- 
ters, papils,  and  teaching  alike,  let 
alone  prajers,  usi^es,  and  all  the 
(laii  J  or  weekly  accessories  of  school 
tidncation,  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  as  thoroughly  and  em- 
phatically Mahometan  as  an  'Omar 
or  an  Othman  himself  could  desire ; 
all  else  is  combated  or  ignored,  the 
tfaining  and  the  trained  are  once 
more  on  the  narrow  line  of  Islam, 
and  Islamronly.  .By. whom  pre-> 
cisely  and  .how  this  change  was 
effected  n^eds  not  herei  to  inyesti-. 
gate;  but  the  &ct,  the  ^sign,'  ia. 
there. 

Another  sign,  one  certainly  good 
in  itself,  but  questionable  in  its  ul- 
terior purport,  is  the  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
of  fermented  und  alcoholic  liquors 
among  the  Mahometan  populations, 
high  and  low,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  '  river  of  Egypt.' 
It  would  be .  superfluous  to  call  to 
mention  the  strictly  prohibitive 
precepts  of  both  Kura'n  andHadeeth 
in  this  matter,  or  the  continually 
recurring  violation  of  those  precepts 
which  evezT  page  of  Eastern  his- 
tory, from  the  reign  of  the  Omeyyad 
Chahphs  downwards,  bears  witness 
to.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
an  increasing  or  decreasing  non- 
observance  of  this  distinctive  law 
has  been  of  all  times  a  kind  of 
thermometrical  test  of  the  degree 
of  Mahometan  fervour  at  large ;  and 
that  each  period  of  failing  and 
decadence — and  Islam  has  gone 
through  many  such — has  been  in- 
variably signalised  by  a  public 
and  audacious  breach  of  the  nega- 
tive commandment.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  fell  out  in  the  dark 
decline  of  the  Abbaside  Chaliphate ; 
thus  again  in  the  distracted  epoch 
that  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egypt ; 
thus  it  was  in  the  appalling  chaos 
of  Ottoman  disorder  and  decay 
when'ce  the   Empire  was  in  part 


ixpraised  by  the  Kuprilee  adminis- 
tration.  While,  on  the  contrary, 
the  abandonment,  or  even  the  total, 
though  in  general  only,  temporary 
closing  of  the  wine  and  spirit  shops 
has  regularly  coincided  with  a  re- 
newal of  that  religious  zeal  which 
forms  the  supplement  of  patriotic 
and  national  vitality  in  the  East. 

Now  the  most  superficial  observer 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
difference  whidi  has  arisen  in  this 
respect  between  the  Turkish — I  use 
the  word  in  its  imperial  sense- 
Mahometans  of  187 1  and  those  of 
only  thirty  '  years  since.  *  The. 
Turkish  soldier  is  now  as  eminent 
in  his  abstemious  sobriety  as  his 
predecessor,  the  Janissary,  was 
in  his  shameless  drunkenness  ; 
the  Turkish  sailor  has  abandoned 
the  grog-shop  to  the  Maltee,  the 
Levantine  and  the  Greek ;  the 
Turkish— not  unwashed,  for  an  un- 
washed Mahometan  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  but  he  whose  rank 
and  station  in  town  or  village  would 
correspond  to  our  unwashed,  no 
longer  spends  his  diance  piastre  on 
a  glass  of  rakee  and  his  night  in 
the  lock-up.  Twice  each  year  the 
great  Mahometan  festivals  turn  the 
entire  Turkish  population  out  to. 
three  or  four  days  of  continuous 
idleness  and  amusement,  yet  no 
extra  duty  necessitated  by  popular* 
insobriety  devolves  on  the  patrol 
and  police  force — a  £ax$t  rendered 
still  more  remarkable  by  the  con- 
trast afforded  in  this  respect  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  drunken  Christian 
festivals  about  Easter  and  the  New 
Year.  This  abstinence,  the  heads  of 
the  district  police  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured me,  was  by  no  means  the  rule 
twenty  years  since.  Even  the  edu- 
cated,  or,  so  to  speak,  modernised 
alia  Franca  Turk,  however  lax  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  is  as  shy  of 
indulging  in,  and  as  anxious  to  con- 
ceal any  propensity  he  may  have  to 
forbidden  drinks,  as  he  was  for- 
merly ostentatious,  and,  after  a 
manner,  insolent  in  his  display  of 
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tbeir  abase ;  and  the  few  of  this 
class  who  might  come  under  the 
provisions  of  a  'Habitual  Drunk- 
ard's Act/  did  snch  exist  in  Tnrkej, 
are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
elderlj  men,  whose  habit  dates 
from  a  generation  now  almost 
passed  away,  and  whom  I  have 
often  heard  g^nimbling  at  the  novel 
strictness  which,  in  public  as  in 
private  festivities,  has  substituted 
water,  or  at  least  coffee,  for  the 
customary  wine  and  spirits  of 
former  times.  Egypt  alone  would 
seem,  if  accounto  be  correct,  to 
form  in  this  particular  an  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  Mahometan 
progress,  or  retrogression ;  yet  even 
in  Egypt  my  own  observation  would 
lead  me  to  think  that  the  west- 
ward and  alcoholic  tendencies  of  its 
upper  classes  and  rulers  are  only 
superficial,  and  find  little  or  no 
correspondence  among  the  masses. 
Akin  to  this  change  is  the  exactor 
observance  of  Bamadan.  Tra^ 
vellers*  books — Eothen  among  the 
rest,  if  I  remember  rightly — ^nsed  to 
abound  in  amusing  tales  of  the 
tricks  and  evasions  to  which  Maho- 
metans of  all  classes  were  said  to 
resort  in  order  to  elude  the  penance 
of  the  monthly  fast.  If  these  tales 
were  once  true,  or  at  least  had  their 
foundation  in  truth,  they  certainly 
are  quite  obsolete  now-a-days.  High 
and  low,  the  Stamboolee  Field- 
Marshal  Pasha,  and  the  ragged 
*  kaikjee '  or  boatman,  alike  go 
through  the  respective  labours, 
sedentary  or  active,  of  their  weary 
day,  unrefreshed  by  food,  drink,  or 
smoke,  in  equal  self-denial,  discom- 
fort^ and  piety;  and  even  when 
welcome  night  has  fallen,  few  in 
the  midst  of  their  merriment  omit 
attendance  at  the  interminable 
'Teraweeh'  or  prayer-recitals  of 
the  mosque,  peculiar  to  the  season ; 
while  countless  private  devotions 
and  Kura'n-readings  claim  a  lion's 
share  of  the  vacant  hours.  That, 
after  all  these,  the  Muslim  finds  no 
less  pleasure  in  attendance  at  the 
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flpectacles  of  the'Kara- 
gnz,'  or  still  more  licentious  doings 
(^certain  other  places  of  resort, 
where  the  theory  that  coffee  acts  as 
a  check  on  the  grosser  passions  of 
men  finds  a  too  practical  refutation, 
no  way  proves  laxity  in  his  faith ; 
followers  of  Islam,  like  those  of 
every  other  known  creed,  being 
always  ready  to 

CompoHnd  for  sins  that  the j'm  inclined  to. 
By  diunning  those  they  hare  no  mind  to ; 

orthodoxy  here,  as  elsewhere, 
covering  the  multitude  of  what  maj 
be  ternied,  in  one  respect,  ^  compa- 
tible' transgressions. 

A  third,  and,  in  its  way,  a  very 
important  ^sign,'  is  the  progres- 
sive diminution  in  the  numbOT  of 
Europeans,  and,  indeed,  of  Chris- 
tians generally,  in  Turkish  em- 
ployment, particularly  in  the  Mili- 
tary and  Public  Works  Depart- 
ments. Twenty  years  ago,  to  be 
a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a 
Hungarian,  or  a  Pole,  was  almost 
a  sufficient  title  in  itself  for  a  good 
post,  a  high  salary,  and  a  sure  ad- 
vancement in  the  Ottoman  service, 
where  *  wanted,  a  Christian,  and  if 
possible  a  European,'  seemed  to  be 
the  stereotyped  advertisement  of 
request.  The  numerous  works,  or 
at  any  rate,  concessions  of  roads, 
bridges,  landing-places,  and  the 
like,  were  hence  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  or  under  the  direction  of 
French  adventurers  and  Polish  refu- 
gees, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to 
the  mismanagement,  dishonesty,  or 
incompetence  of  these  very  men 
may  be  not  unfairly  attributed 
much  of  the  genend  absence  of 
solid  progress  in  these  under- 
takings; the  Mining  and  Forest 
Departments  had  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  follow  in  the  same  direction^ 
only  that  here  *  Native  GhristiaDs,' 
Greek  or  Armenian,  have  establish- 
ed a  preference.  Meanwhile,  the 
various  branches  of  the  medical 
profession  were  the  favourite  experi- 
ment-field   of  Italian     quacSery; 
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while  Hungarians)  Croatians,  and 
their  like,  gravitated  towards  mili- 
tary and  admuiistrative  em^oy- 
ments. 

Turn  to  the  present  day,  and  we 
see  the  foreign  element  in  one  and 
all  of  these  departments  undergoing 
a  rapid  process  of  elimination  by 
the  Turkish,  tlie  Christian  by  the 
Mussalman.       The  great  military 
roadjast  completed, — after  afashion, 
it  is  true, — ^between  Trebizond  and 
Erzeroom,  a  work  five  years  back 
wholly  French,  has,  long  before  its 
termination,  passed  into  exclusively 
Tarkish  hands  ;   the  only  Christian 
engineer  retained  on  it  to  the  end 
having  been  a  native  Armenian; 
the  harbour  works,  civil  or  military, 
along  the  south  Black  Sea  coast  have 
followed  suit ;  while  the  concessions 
for  similar  undertakings  promised 
or  made   to  Europeans  elsewhere 
are,  so  far  as  may  be,  persistently 
thwarted     or    ncdlified     in    their 
execution.       Turkish  doctors  more 
and  more   replace,   nor  disadvan- 
tageouslj,  the  normal  Italian  prac- 
titioner; while    in    the    army  the 
growing   intensity  of  Mahometan 
spirit   and    practice  leaves  but  a 
narrow  and  an  uncomfortable  berth 
for  anyone  who  does  not  regulate 
his  life,  professedly  at  least,  by  the 
precepts  of  the   Kura*n   and   the 
Sanneh.     In  a  word,  the  tendency 
to  exclude  Europeans,  and,  where 
possible,    even    native  Christians, 
from    the    ranks    of   service    and 
pablic    employment,     is    not    less 
marked  than  was  the  eagerness  to 
make  use  of  them  and  to  bring  them 
forward  a  century  ago.     That  the 
Turks,  once  pupils   in  mechanical 
art,  have  latterly  become,  or  think 
that  they  have  become,  masters,  may 
be  accepted   as  part  explanation ; 
bat    the    tone   adopted   on    these 
matters    by    Mahometan    o£5cials 
leaves  no  doabt  that  more  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  *  purism '  of  revived 
Ulam,  and  its  jealousy  of  rivalry  or 
admixture. 
Lastly,  every  traveller  througb- 


out  Asia  Minor,  Syria,^  and  Koor- 
distan,  was  formerly  expected  to 
note  in  his  journal  and  transfer  to 
print  remarks,  not  wholly  then 
unjustified  by  facts,  on  tbe  declining 
energies  of  Islam,  evinced  by 
decaying  mosques,  abandoned 
schools,  and  ruined  buildings  of 
public  hospitality  or  charily.  Much 
of  this  kind  of  book  '  stufiing '  was, 
indeed,  due  to  misconception  and 
exaggeration,  still  the  deficiei)cy  of 
new  religious  educational  construc- 
tions during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  must  have  been 
real,  inasmudi  as  it  is  noticeable 
even  after  this  lapse  of  time. 
.  But  were  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  attempt  the  catalogue  of  mosques, 
colleges,  schools,  chapels,  and  the 
like,  repaired  or  wholly  &esh-built 
in  tbe  last  fifteen  years  within  the 
circle  of  my  own  personal  inspec- 
tion alone,  several  pages  would 
bardlj  suffice  to  contain  it.  Trebi- 
send,  Batoom,  Samsoon,  Sivas, 
Keysareeyah,  Chorum,  Amasia,  and 
fifby  other  towns  of  names  unknown, 
or  barely  known,  in  Europe,  each 
can  boast  its  new  or  renovated 
places  of  Mahometan  worship  ;  new 
schools,  some  of  law,  others  of  gram- 
mar, others  primary,  have  sprung 
up  on  every  side ;  new  works  of 
charity  and  pious  bequest  adorn 
the  highways.  The  *  wakoof,*  or 
mosque-lands,  have  latterly  become 
a  frequent  subject  of  official  or  semi- 
official enquiry ;  not  in  the  view  of 
resumption  or  confiscation,  but  of 
a  better  and  more  efficacious  admi- 
nistration to  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  originallj  set  apart.  Mean- 
while, year  after  year  sees  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  places  of  Islam ;  and,  al- 
though the  greater  facilitation  con- 
sequent on  steam  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  not  a  little  to  this  result, 
much  must  also  be  put  down  to  the 
growing  eagerness  manifested  by 
all,  high  and  low,  to  visit  the  sacred 
soil,  the  birthplace  of  their  religioq 
and  Prophet ;  while  the  pride  that 
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each  towii  or  village  takes  in  its 
^hajjees'  is  manifested  in  the  all- 
engrossing  sympathy  that  accom- 
panies their  departure^  and  the  tri^ 
Umphant  exultation  of  the  entire 
populace  that  welcomes  them  home. 
It  may  not  have  been  less  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  ;  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  more. 

Other  *  signs  of  the  times '  might 
be  added,  but  they  can  be  fairly  re- 
duced to  the  four  already  given,  or 
eonjectured  from  them ;    and    all 
combine  in  witnessing  to  the  energy 
and  the  breadth  of  the  Mahometan 
*  revival.'     Enough  to    say     that 
from    ^  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,'  the   Sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople, 'Abd-el-*Azeez  himself,  down 
to  the  poorest  *  hammal '  or  street- 
porter  on  the  wharves,  it  embraces 
every  class,  every  nationality  within 
the    Ottoman   Empire,  north  and 
south,  Turks,  Turkomans,  Koordes, 
Arabs,  with  their  respective  sub- 
branches  and  cross-races ;  that  the 
recent    Circassian  exiles,  who,  on 
their  first  arrival,  hardly  knew  a 
morning  prayer  or  a  verse  of  the 
Kura'n,  are  now  in  Muslim  exacti- 
tude and  fervour  inferior  to  none ; 
and  that  while  all  the  temporal  ad* 
vantages  offered  by  European  pro- 
tection and  support,  not  to  mention 
the  direct  persuasion  and  indirect 
subsidy  of  well-to-do  missionaries 
can  scarcely,  or  indeed  more  truly 
not  at  all,  procure  a  single  convert 
from  Islam  to  any  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, Greek,  Armenian,  Catholic, 
or  Protestant,  on  the  other  hand  a 
reverse    process    yearly  enrolls   a 
very  sensible  number  from  one  or 
another,  or  all  of  these  sects,  under 
the  unity  of  the    Oreen    Banner. 
This  in  Turkish  Asia ;  while  from 
Africa  reports  reach  us  of  whole 
Negro  tribes  abandoning  their  here- 
ditary fetich  for  the  religion  called 
of  Abraham;  and,  after  all  due  allow- 
ance made  for  distance  and  exagge- 
ration, the  current  idea  that   the 
Libyan  Peninsula  will  soon  be,  what 
its  best  portions  in  North  and  East 


already  are,  a  land  of  Islam,  seems 
by  no  means  destitute  of  probsibility. 

To  sum  up,  Mahometan  fervour 
has  first  been  thoroughly  rekindled 
within  the  limits  which  its  half- 
extinguished  ashes  covered  a  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  and,  next,  the  in- 
creased heat  has,  by  a  natural  law, 
extended  over  whatever  lies  nearest 
tq  but  beyond  the  former  circum- 
ference. 

Now  all  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when,  we  take  counsel  on  our 
Indo-Mahometan  subjects ;  and  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  look 
on  them,  not  as  an  isolated  clique, 
girt  in  by  our  power,  our  institu- 
tions, and,  if  need  be,  our  bayonets, 
but  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
brotherhood    that    radiates,   so  to 
speak,    from    Mecca,   as  from    iti« 
centre,  to  the  shores  beaten  bj  the 
wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
West,  and  to  the  coral-reefs  of  the 
Pacific  on  the  East ;  from  the  con- 
fine-steppes of  frozen  Siberia,  to  the 
banana  groves  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago.    With  more  justice,  than 
the  first  converte  of  Christiaiiitj, 
the  Muslim  may  boast  that  *tfae 
multitude  of  them  that  believe  are 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;  *  loss 
or  gain  are  reckoned  among  them 
in  common,  the  grievance  of  one  ia 
the  grievance  of  all ;  and  the  enemy 
of  one  frontier  is  hated  up  to,  and, 
'  where  possible,   assailed  from  the 
most  distant  other. 

So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  bond  of 
union  supplied  by  the  very  name  of 
Islam,  even  where  that  name  covers 
the  most  divergent  principles  and 
beliefs,  that,  in  presence  of  the  *  in- 
fidel,' the  deep  clefts  which  divide 
Soonnee  and  Shee'ah  are  for  a  time 
and  purpose  obliterated;  and  the 
most  heretical  sects  become  awhile 
amalgamated  with  the  most  uncom- 
pronusingly  orthodox,  who^  in  an- 
other cause,  wonld  naturally  reject 
and  disavow  them.  Very  corions 
in  this  respect  is  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  Mr.  Hunter;  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  light  he  throws. 
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almost  nnconscioTisI  J  it  would  seem, 
on  the  true  character  of   the  so- 
called  Wahhabee  movement,  spread- 
ing from  the  Rebel  Camp  of  Sittana  to 
Lower  Besgal,  and  re-concentrating 
itself  in  the  centres  of  Maldah,  and 
at  Patna  in  particular.     Here  we 
have  the  most   simple  and  rigid 
form  that  Islam  has  ever  assumed, 
namely,  the  puritanical  Unitarian- 
ism   of    the   Nejdean   Wahhabee, 
combined  with  all  that  the  Nejdean 
Wahhabee  as  such  would  most  con- 
denm;    I  mean  the  superstitious 
belief  in  a  coming  '  Mahdee,'   the 
idea  of  personal  and,  so  to  speak, 
corporeal  virtue  and  holy  efficacy  in 
the    'Imam'    of   the    day;     and, 
lastly,  with  the  organised  practice  of 
private  assassination,  a  practice  long 
held   for  distinctive   of  the   free- 
thinking   Isma*eleeyeh,  and    their 
kindred  sects   among  the  Bafidee 
heretics.       How    far    the    typical 
Wahhabees  of  Arabia  are  from  these 
credences  and  usages  myself  can 
best  testify.     At  lUad  I  have  re- 
peatedly heard  the  abhorrent  phrases 
with  which,  almost  under  oreath, 
as  men  speaking  of  something  too 
horrible  to    mention,    my    friends 
characterised   the  idolatrous  reve- 
rence of  the  Persian '  Wakeel,'  then 
resident  in   the  town,  for  his  ex- 
pected *  Mahdee,'  a  title  reserved  by 
the  Kura*n  exclusively  to  God  alone. 
And,  for  what  regards  the  Imamat, 
I  have  twice,  once  in  the  village  of 
Bowdah  on  the  frontier  of  Woshem, 
once  in  the  town  of  Jelajil,  in  the 
most  orthodox  province  of  Sedeyr, 
been  myself  invested  for  the  nonce 
with  the  character  and  duties  of 
Imam,  and  as  such  have  conducted 
the  customary  congregational  wor- 
ship.    Yet  no  townsman  or  villager, 
then  gathered  in  the  mosque,  was 
80  deluded  as  to  ascribe  to  me  the 
very  least  personal  sanctity  or  spiri- 
tual  superiority  of   any   kind.     I 
was    in   their  eyes  a  Muslim,   of 
general     good    character,    not    in 
debt,  and  of  a  more  than  average 
acquaintance  with  the  Kura'n  and 


the  stated  forms  of   prayer;    and 
this  was  all  that  was  required  in 
my  instance,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  any  other  throughout  Nejd.     As 
to  the  assassinations   recorded   in 
my  Central  Arabian  History,  and 
the    subsequent    murder  of  blind 
old    Feysul,  these    were  due    not 
to    Wahhabeeism,    but  to   private 
revenge    or    to     external    causes. 
But  in  India,  and  most    notably 
on    its     North- Western    fr9ntier, 
the  Shee'ah  superstitions  of  Imam 
and  *'  Mahdee,'  with  the  secret  asso- 
ciation   and    murderous    practices 
of  the  Isma'eleeyeh,  or  assassins,  so 
long  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  very  provinces  (a. P. 
I000-I200  circiter) ;  and  not  im- 
probably, as  1  have  heard  suggested 
on  excellent  authority,  still  main- 
taining   an     underhand    existence 
there,  have  all  combined  together 
and  been  toughly  welded  into  one 
formidable  weapon  of  attack  on  the 
common  foe,  the  uncircumcised  in» 
fidel    of  the    land,    governing  or 
governed.    But  how  fervent  must 
be  the  Islamitic  glow  required  for 
such  a  welding,  let  testify  the  hope- 
less failure  of  analogous  attempts 
made  age  by  age  to  bind  in  one  the 
sundered  branches  of  Christianity ; 
and  Greeks  and  Catholics  at  inter- 
necine   war  "Within    the  walls    of 
Constantinople,  while  Mahomet  11. 
with  his  monster  artillery  thundered 
at  the  gates. 

This  is  no  light  thing ;  Islam  is 
even  now  an  enormous  power,  full 
of  self-sustaining  vitality,  with  a 
surplus  for  aggression ;  and  a  strug- 
gle with  its  combined  energies  would 
be  deadly  indeed.  Yet  we,  at  any 
rate,  nave  no  need  for  nervous 
alarm,  nor  will  its  quarrel,  even 
partially,  be  with  us  and  our  Em- 
pire, so  long  as  we  are  consistently 
&.ithful  to  the  practical  wisdom  of 
our  predecessors,  that  best  of  lega- 
cies bequeathed  us  by  the  old  East 
India  Company, 

Here  a  word  may  not  unsuitably 
find  place  on  the  very  shortsighted 
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policy  which,  for  the  sake  of  ft  little 
present  saving,  or  to  satisfy  the 
ever-craving  mania  of  'paring 
down,'  would  reduce  to  a  mere 
nothing  our  most  effective  foreign 
representation,  that  is,  our  Consular, 
in  those  very  countries  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of 
the  HejaZy  which  are  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  focus  of  growing  heat, 
and,  it  is  &r  from  improbable,  of 
future  conflagration.  To  obtain  a 
trustworthy  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  patient's  pulse,  a 
fogitive  visit  and  an  inexperienced 
hand  are  either  insufficient ;  and  to 
insure  full  and  reliable  information 
as  to  the  conditions  of  Mahometan 
excitement  in  the  Asiatic  districts, 
not  less  than  to  acquire  a  certain 
ascendancy  of  position  which  may 
render  that  excitement,  if  not 
wholly  innocuous,  at  least  less  in- 
jurious to  ourselves,  men  of  more 
than  average  power  and  cultivation 
are  required ;  and,  it  might  seem 
superfluous  in  the  case  of  any  other 
profession  to  remark,  such  men  are 
not  to  be  had  for  nothing.  The 
imprudent  ignorance  of  an  un- 
qualifled  British  resident  appointed 
for  any  other  motive  than  for 
suitableness,  acquired  by  patient 
study  or  experience  to  the  post  he 
has  been  designated  to  fill;  the 
intriguing  restlessness  of  a  Levan- 
tine or  a  Maltee,  decorated  with 
the  British  Consular  title,  at  Jiddah 
or  Damascus, — and  an  inadequate 
salary  or  fortuitous  patronage  often 
implies  something  of  this  kind, 
or  worse, — ^may  suffice  to  endan- 
ger not  only  our  own  immediate 
interests  at  those  very  places,  but 
may  even  by  its  results  compromise 
the  enormous  and  tangible  stake  of 
our  Indian  possessions. 

But  most  idle,  however  seemingly 
shrewd  it  may  be,  is  the  policy 
that  Would  virtually  sever  our 
Indian  from  our  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment,  and,  while  drawing  between 
the  two  an  unreal  line  of  demarca- 
^  tion,  would  refuse  to  burden,  as  the 


phrase  goes,  the  latter  with  the 
most  trifling  measure,  the  most 
fractional  expense,  referable,  even 
indirectly,  to  the  advantage  and 
benefit  of  the  former.  Islam  is 
one ;  the  British  Empire,  too,  is  one  : 
and  though  a  numerous  class  of 
purely  local,  or,  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed, municipal  outlays  ought  to 
foe  and  are  properly  referable  to 
India  and  its  administration  alone, 
yet  rulers  should  remember  that  in 
the  wider  category  of  cause  and 
effect,  reaching  to  ibe  very  existence 
of  our  Indian  dominion,  that  do- 
minion, in  virtue  of  which  more 
than  aught  else  we  are  what  we 
are,  their  solicitude  ought  not  to 
be  limited  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Persian  Gnlf 
on  the  other;  no,  nor  even  the  Red 
Sea.  That  this  proposition  has  a 
special  significance  where  Islam 
and  its  followers  are  concerned,  my 
readers  will  have  already  perceived, 
or  I  have  written  to  very  Httle 
purpose. 

But  to  return  to  the  universal 
'revival'  itself:  to  what  cause  or 
causes  shall  we  ascribe  it  P  and  is 
the  movement  transient  in  its  nature 
or  likely  to  last?  and  what  di£^ 
cultifes  or  disturbances  has  it  already 
produced,  or  may  yet  produce  in  the 
existing  order  of  things,  that  is, 
outside  of  India  ?  For  with  its 
immediate  results  in  India  Mr. 
Hunter  has  made  us  sufficient Ir 
acquainted.  Those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  somewhat  analo- 
gous rejuvenescence,  if  the  phrase 
be  allowed,  of  Christianity,  and 
more  particularly  Catholicism,  in 
the  West,  during  the  same  period 
of  time,  that  is,  the  last  hundred 
years,  might  be  almost  tempted  to 
ascribe  both  of  these  simultaneous 
phases  of  human  thought  to  some 
unseen,  powerful  Influence — some 
all- pervading  *  Weltgeist, '  or  at 
least  'Zeitgeist' — thus  manifesting 
his  action  on  our  common  race  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe.  But  we  can 
easily  find  more  visible  and  definite 
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agencies  at  work  in  the  present 
renovation  of  Islam. 

Thefirstis,  njidoabtedly,tlie  Wah- 
LabeeismofNejd.    However  hostile 
in  itself  to  the  ordinary  practices 
and    received     opinions    of     the 
^Soonnee/  or  orthodox  body,  hos- 
tile, too,  to  the  Turkish  sceptre  and 
to  Ottoman  organisation,  yet  the 
zeal  it  contains  for  the  cause  oS  Is- 
lam in  general,  and  the  immense 
energy  of  its  pure  Monotheism,  have 
not  failed  to  arouse  corresponding 
feelings  and  sympathies  even  among 
those  who,  in  other  respects,  are  its 
professed  enemies,  and  to  make  half- 
conquests  where  denied  a  complete 
victory.    For  certainly,  political  and 
national  considerations  apart,  apart 
also  from    the   speciality  of    non- 
smoking, and  some  other  trifles  of 
the  same  description,   no  genuine 
Mahometan  but  must  feel  that  the 
doctrines  of  'Abd-el-Wahhab  are  in 
very  trath    the    doctrines  of   the 
Kora'n  and  the  Prophet.     Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  school  of  Islamitic 
teaching  has,  while  denouncing  them 
in  one  phase,   accepted   and    been 
modified  by   them  under  another ; 
and  men  at  large  have  learned  to  set 
a  higher  value  on  Islam,  of  which 
they  have   thus   re-perceived    the 
dignity.     Not  the  common  people 
only,  but  many  of  the  highest  and 
best-educated  classes,  even  the  Sul- 
tan himself  among  the  number,  are 
distinctly   inclined  to  the  stricter 
school,  and  so  are  also  most  of  the 
principal    doctors      and     teachers 
throughout  the  Ottoman  East,   as 
he  will  find  who  visits  the  '  Medre- 
sehs '  at  Of,  Koniah,  Damascus,  Oaza, 
and  even  Mosool.  Much  in  the  same 
way  as  Protestantism  in  the  six- 
teenth    century,     though     unable 
wholly  to  overthrow  Romanism,  yet 
exerted  a  real  and  penetrating  in- 
fluence on  it,  and  wrought  the  indi- 
rect reform  of  many  an  abuse  that 
it  could  not  reach  and  crush  face 
to  face,  so  has  the  Wahhabeeism  of 
oar  own  times  modified  and  pnri- 
fied  the  very  system  it  condenms, 


and  spread  its  own  tinge  over  the 
entire  surfieice  of  Islam. 

A  second  cause  is  European  pres- 
sure. The  Mahometan  populations 
of  the  East  have  of  late  years  fully 
awakened  to  the  manifold  strength 
and  skill  of  their  Western  Christian 
rivals  ;  and  this  awakening,  at  first 
productive  of  respect  and  fear,  not 
unmixed  with  admiration,  now 
wears  the  type  of  antagonistic  dis- 
like, and  even  of  intelligent  hate. 
No  more  zealous  Mahometans,  no 
more  exclusive  'Unitarians,'  to  adopt 
their  ovm  phrase,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  ranks  of  Islam  than  they 
who  have  sojourned  the  longest  in 
Europe,  and  acquired  the  most  in- 
timate knowledge  of  its  sciences 
and  its  ways.  It  is  a  mistake,  com- 
mon among  Europeans,  universal 
among  Frenchmen,  to  imagine  that 
Asiatic  Mahometans  esteem  or  de- 
sire them  the  more  for  their  me- 
chanical, artistic,  or  inventive  skill. 
Railroads,  steam-engines,  tele- 
graphs, and  the  like,  excite  now 
indeed  no  prejudice,  and  are,  where 
circumstances  favour,  willingly 
adopted;  but  their  inventors  are 
not  thought  one  atom  the  better  of 
for  all  these  things ;  while,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  Maho- 
metans are  keenly  alive  to  the  ever- 
shifting  uncertainties  and  divisions 
that  distract  the  Christianity  of  the 
day,  and  to  the  woeful  instability 
of  modem  European  institutions. 
From  their  ovra  point  of  view,  Mus- 
lims are  as  men  standing  on  a  securo 
rock,  and  surveying  the  ships  driven 
hither  and  thither  on  the  stormy 
seas  around ;  and  they  complacently 
— shall  we  say,  unreasonably  ? — con- 
trast the  quiet  fixity  of  tneir  own 
position  with  the  unsettled  and  in- 
secure restlessness  of  all  else. 

Islam,  rightly  understood,  is 
neither  so  flexible  nor  so  inflexible 
as  outsiders  would  have  it.  It  can 
heartily  admit  all  introduction  of 
material  improvement  and  comfort, 
and  has  no  serious  objection,  special 
causes  apart,  to  any  given  form  of 
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dress  or  habitation,  of  science  or 
government.  Bat  Western  speca- 
lation  and  utilitarian  positivism  run 
off  from  it  like  rain  from  a  water- 
proof;  while,  again,  on  the  points 
which  its  followers  hold  to  be  in- 
herent and  essential  to  their  creed, 
and  to  the  social  relations  neces- 
sarily deduced  from  it,  they  neither 
know  how  to  change,  nor  will.  I 
praise  not,  as  I  blame  not ;  but  the 
facts  are  so. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  the  effect 
lately  produced  at  Calcutta  by  the 
speech  of  a  venerable  Sheykh, 
Ahmed  Effendee  Ansaree  by  name, 
who  recounted  to  an  attentive  au- 
dience of  Indo-Mahometans  the 
favourable  impressions  produced  on 
his  mind  during  a  visit  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  dwelt  more  especially 
on  the  intimate  alliance  and  mutucd 
good- will  existing,  said  the  Sheykh, 
between  the  Ottoman  Sultan  and 
the  English  nation.  Ahmed  Ef- 
fendee was  a  stranger  and  a  guest, 
Boeing  the  outside  of  a  capital  city, 
and  coming  in  contact  mainly,  it 
would  scecn,  with  the  quietest  and 
best  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  had  he 
iroquented  the  inner  provinces,  and 
lodged  under  the  roofs  of  dis- 
possessed Dereh-Begs  and  their 
descendants,  his  picture  might,  I 
fear,  have  exhibited  fewer  lights 
and  more  shades.  Anyhow,  it  was 
well  that  he  spoke  as  he  did  ;  had 
he  spoken  otherwise,  he  would  have 
deserved  little  commendation.  But 
it  is  also  well  that  we,  who  are 
neither  Indians  nor  Mussulmans, 
should  understand  how  much  there 
was  of  truth  in  his  account,  how 
much  of  error.  Thus  far  was 
error;  that  any  real  sympathy  or 
stability  of  friendship  on  intrinsic 
motives  has  ever  existed  or  exists 
between  the  two  tribes,  the  Asiatic 
and  the  European  ;  the  good- will  of 
Tdrkey  and  England  is  one  merely 
of  mutual  advantages,  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  and  its  intensity  and  dura- 
tion are  to  be  measured  by  those 
advantages  alone.  But  the  Sheykh's 


narration  contained  a  truth,  and 
a  most  valuable  truth;  namely, 
that  the  tolerance,  the  justice,  and 
the  steady  adherence  to  our  given 
word,  which  have,  on  the  whole, 
characterised  us  in  our  dealings 
with  Turkey  and  the  East,  let 
cynics  and  rhetoricians  say  what 
they  list,  have  not  indeed  rendered 
us  the  brothers,  but  have  thus  far 
removed  us  from  the  category  of 
the  enemies,  of  Islam.  And,  it  is 
no  less  certain  that,  even  without 
the  support,  valuable  though  it 
really  is,  of  *  Fatwahs  '  and  *  Bans,' 
so  long  as  we  thus  rule  India,  in 
toleration,  justice,  and  trath,  that 
country  will  always  be  to  the 
genuine  Muslim,  if  not  *  Dar  Islam,' 
yet   not   *Dar  Harb'    either,  but 

*  Dar  Aman  ; '  an  abode  where  the 

*  faithful '  may  dwell  in  surety  of 
conscience  as  of  right ;  and  feel 
well  assured,  even  with  the  '  Ha- 
deeth'  open  before  their  eyes  and 
the  Kura'n  in  their  ears,  that  ther 
nowise  imperil  their  heritage  of 
milk,  honey,  and  '  kawther '  in  the 
next  world,  by  enjoying  the  peacefnl 
blessings  of  this,  under  British 
protection,  whatever  may  in  strict 
Mahometan  credence  be  the  future 
allotment  of  the  Britons  them- 
selves in  the  Day  of  Decision. 

But,  this  '  revival,'  is  it  of  a 
transient  natnre,  or  permanent? 
Let  those  who  can  argue  from 
causes  to  effects,  look  at  the  former, 
here  faithfully  assigned,  and  then 
pronounce  on  the  probable  charac- 
ter of  the  latter.  Doubtless,  no 
creed,  no  articled  system,  can  be 
absolutely  lasting  upon  earth  ;  and 
the  means  which  Muslims,  Chris- 
tians, and  whoever  else,  revere,  will 
in  th^ir  turn  pass  away  and  be^ 
superseded.  But  of  ail  the  forms 
and  systems  now  extant,  none  ha.^ 
it  would  seem,  a  greater  intrinsic 
power  of  resistance  and  persistenet* 
than  Islam ;  and  every  '  revival  * 
necessarily  partakes  in  its  measure 
of  the  durability  of  that  which  is 
revived. 
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The  Ottoman  Government  has 
felt  this,  and  has  shaped  its  conrse 
accordinglj.    Threatened   by  dan- 
gers and  embarrassed  bj  difficnlties 
not  mnch  unlike  those  which  we 
have  latterly  experienced  in  India, 
they  have  met  them  by  a  statesman- 
ship, part  of  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  direct  hint  or  landmark  to  our- 
selves, part,  as  it  stands,  inappli- 
cable to  u8,  yet  suggestive  of  what 
might  be  done  by  us  or  left  undone 
east  of  the  Indus. 

Thus,  for  instance,  while  we  have 
had  our  Sittana  camp  and  its  fieLua- 
tics,  Nejd  and  its  warlike  Wahha- 
bees  have  played  a  not  wholly  dis- 
similar part  on  the  Ottoman  frontier. 
To  these  uncompromising  foes  the 
Tnrks  have  steadily  shown  them- 
selves equally  uncompromising  ad- 
versaries, with  no   alternative    to 
propose,    but    submission    or    the 
sword; — and  God  forbid   that  we 
slionid  be  more  milky  to  the  rebels 
of  the  North- West,   or  ever  offer 
any  other  alternative  than  obedience 
or  death  to  the  avowed  enemies  and 
rebels  of  our  Empire. 

Bat  with  Wahhabees  and  assassins 
the  course  is  clear.  Setting  these 
aside,  we  come  to  the  more  com- 
}Iicated  questions  which  regard  the 
rtaple,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances 
)eaceab]y  disposed  Mahometan  po- 
>nlation.  This,  too,  in  Asia  Minor, 
?yria^  and  throughout  the  East 
)ttoman  territory,  has,  with  its 
•eligious  'revival,*  learned  to  feel 
nd  to  repine  against  its  grievances ; 
nd  these  grievances,  curious  to 
lote,  have  borne  an  unmistakable 
esemblance  to  'those  of  our  own 
ndo-Mahometans,  whose  cause  has 
een  so  ably  and  judiciously  pleaded 

LMr.  Hunter  in  the  concluding 
pter  of  his  work.  Old  fieunilies, 
ice  rulers,  now  decaying  in  dis- 
>uragement  and  neglect;  ednca- 
on  (Hverted  from  its  former  Mus- 
OL  channel  into  courses  more  or 
ss  incompatible  with  Islam; 
ireers  once  open  to  the  true 
3eliever '    only,    bat  firom  which 
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he  now  finds  himself  pointedly 
excluded;  public  funds  once  de- 
stined primarily  and  chiefly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  'straight 
faith'  and  its  lore,  now  turned 
aside  to  other  and  even  to  hostile 
purposes ;  the  whole  current  of 
official  patronage  and  favour  set 
in  a  direction  diametrically  counter 
to  Islam;  last  and  worst  of  all, 
Muslim  law,  the  law  based  on  the 
Soonnah,  Hadeeth,  and  Kura'n,  and 
as  intimately  and  vitally  connected 
with  them  as  a  tree  with  its  roots, 
superseded  by  codes  and  courts  of 
*  infidel'  origiu,  and  at  times  of 
'infidel'  members  and  ways  of 
practice.  None  of  these  were  want- 
ing in  the  Turkey  of  1830-54  ;  and, 
though  to  every  accusation  a  solid 
cause  might  have  been  assigned  and 
a  plausible  answer  given,  yet  &om 
a  Mahometan  point  of  view  the 
cause  would  have  seemed  insuffi- 
cient, the  answer  unsatisfactory, 
while  the  accusation  and  the  griev- 
ance would  still  remain  heavy  and 
real. 

A  little  more,  another  Sultan  on 
the  throne  like  'Abd-el-Mejeed, 
another  minister  at  the  head  of  the 
Divan  like  Eesheed  Pasha ;  and  a 
crisis  could  hardly  have  been 
averted.  The  general  '  Bevival ' 
was  going  on  and  strengthening; 
the  not  less  general  discontent  was 
ripening  here  and  there  into  con- 
spiracy; and  the  alia  JEVa/nea 
iMxriers  of  the  modernised  Stam- 
bool  organisation  were  openly  me- 
naced by  the  advancing  tide.  But 
the  Osmanlee  is  rarely  taken  at 
fault ;  and  though  slow  to  move  is 
sure;  'the  lame  donkey,'  says  the 
Arab,  alluding  to  Turkish  policy, 
'  ends  by  catching  the  hare.'  I^ie 
Crimean  war  and  its  successes,  real 
at  the  time  for  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, brought  for  a  space  a  season- 
able diversion  of  feeling;  and  be- 
fore that  had  passed  away  'Abd-el- 
Azeez  was  Sultan,  and  the  ship  of 
the  state  trimmed  her  saOs  to  the 
breeze  anew  rising  into  a  gale. 

T 
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How  the  edncational  difficulty 
was  got  rid  of,  we  have  already 
seen  at  tlie  outset  of  this  article ; 
all  that  now  remains  to  add  on  the 
subject  is,  that,  although  the  trans- 
formation of  the  non-denominational 
or  '  infidel  ^  into  denominational  or 
Muslim  schools,  was  in  great  mea- 
sure the  spontaneous  result  of  wide- 
spread popular  feeling,  and  the 
necessity  of  things,  yet  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  bore  its  share  in  the  change, 
not  only  passively  by  the  absence 
of  all  opposition,  but  also  actively 
by  quietly  encouraging  it  through 
its  servants  and  officials.  Chris- 
tians of  every  sect,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  what  else,  continued  to 
give  the  education  they  preferred 
to  their  own  rising  generation,  but 
on  their  own  account ;  the  public 
method  of  training  for  the  young  of 
Islam  was  gently  replaced  under 
th\9  direction  of  Islam  once  more. 
We  have  also  glanced  at  the  wide- 
spread foundation  and  endowment 
of  new  colleges,  schools,  mosques, 
and  similar  institutions,  by  which 
the  disquietude  occasioned  through 
a  different  employment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  kuid  was  obviated. 
In  each  of  these  measures  may  be 
found,  i)ot  indeed  exactly  a  lesson, 
yet  a  hint  for  ourselves;  a  hint 
corroborative  in  its  way  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  proposals  regarding  Indo- 
Mahometan  education,  and  which, 
in  substance  at  least,  may  be  fol- 
lowed out  not  less  satisfactorily  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gki.nges  than  on 
those  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Halys. 

The  more  dangerous  discontent 
of  the  old  and  disoccupied  families 
of  the  land,  has  been  in  many  in- 
stances appeased  by  a  judicious 
aUotmeiit  of  civil,  and  more  often 
of  military  employment.  A  noble, 
but  disaffected  Eoorde,  on  his  way 
to  Constantinople  with  a  burden  of 
many,  nor  unfounded  grievances, 
apphed  to  a  friendly  Turkish  pro- 
vincial Grovemor  of  Anatolia  for  an 
introduction    to    the    all-powerful 


*Aali  Pasha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Empire.  '  For  sale ;  buy,'  were 
the  words,  written  in  Arabic,  and 
unintelligible  to  the  bearer,  in- 
scribed on  the  paper  which  was 
given  him  at  his  request.  A  couple 
of  months  later  the  Koordish  Bej 
and  his  two  eldest  sons,  fine  dark- 
eyed  youths,  the  very  images  of 
tneir  father  and  fearing  no  created 
being  but  him,  were  holding  honour- 
able and  advantageous  commissions 
in  the  Turkish  army.  That  this 
method  has  not  been  more  often 
pursued,  and  the  old  score  better 
wiped  out,  is  the  fault  of  the  black- 
coated  clique,  the  Stembool  bureau- 
cracy ;  a  fault  they  may  one  day 
have  cause  to  rue.  However,  to  the 
most  urgent  cases,  conciliatory  re- 
medies, of  which  the  above  is  a 
tolerable  specimen,  have,  in  Bsu^t, 
been  applied ;  and  here  again  a  use- 
fol  hint,  with  appropriate  modifica- 
tions, of  course,  and  due  regard  to 
times,  places,  and  circumstances, 
may  be  taken. 

But  the  difficulty  of  all  diffical- 
ties  was  that  created  by  the  appli- 
cation of  non-Islamitic  law  to 
Islamitic  subjects.  Law  and  reli- 
gion are,  most  unfortunately  on 
the  whole,  not  less  bound  up  to- 
gether in  the  Mahometan  than  in 
the  Judaic  system ;  and  to  tamper 
with  the  one  is  to  trench  dajiger- 
ously  on  the  other.  Tet  the  ever- 
increasing  influx  of  foreign  settle- 
ment, enterprise  and  policy,  witk 
the  pressure  exerted  by  foreign 
ideas  and  ways,  sisemed  to  neces- 
sitate some  modification  in  this 
matter;  new  tribunals  were  abso- 
lutely required,  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  Europeans,  or  the  impli- 
cation of  their  interests,  direct  and 
indirect,  exacted  the  introduction 
in  one  form  or  other  of  Ehirop^an 
law.  To  use  a  somewhat  technical 
phrase,  the  establishment  of  non- 
denominational  tribunals  seemed  no 
less  inevitable  than  that  of  non- 
denominational  schools ;  and  it  ^pvas 
precisely'  the  having   recourse    to 
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saoh  that  the  Mnslims  could  not 
stomach.  In  Islam,  and  Islam 
alone,  thej  Uyed  and  mo^ed  and 
had  their  being ;  and  Islam,  and  no 
other,  shoold  or  could  be,  they  held, 
their  arbiter  and  judge.  Nothing, 
in  &ct,  had  so  intensely  irritated 
Mahometan  feeling  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
as  the  new-fangled  courts  of  jus- 
tice; hateful  under  any  circum- 
stances, they  were  intolerable  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  'Bevival.' 
Yet  the  maintenance  of  these  courts 
was,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  East, 
an  undoubted  necessity.  How  then 
should  the  Ottoman  Government, 
which,  though  secretly  leaning  to 
the  'Revival'  as  to  its  best  ally, 
jet  above  all  things  desired  to  con- 
ciliate each  party  and  offend  none, 
solve  the  problem  ? 

The  problem,  like  many  others, 
was  solved  by  an  evasion;  but  the 
evasion  was  a  skilful  one.  The 
new  courts  were  left,  in  seeming 
at  least,  untouched  -,  but,  the  com- 
mercial and  the  mixed  tribunals 
excepted,  were  conducted,  if  not 
exactly  on  the  basis  of^  at  least  in 
fair  accordance  with,  the  Sunneh 
code.  Meanwhile  all  intra-Maho- 
metan  causes,  all  questions  of  inhe- 
ritance, contract,  purchase  and  the 
like  between  Muslims,  all  acts  of 
marriage  or  divorce,  all  incidents  of 
social  or  fiunily  life  requiring  legal 
intervention,  were  removed  from 
the  recently-founded  tribunals,  and ' 
referred  exclusively  to  the  'Mah- 
kemah,'  the  normal  court  of  Islam, 
presided  over  by  the  Eadee,  with 
the  Muftee  for  assessor,  and  the 
'Ulemah  for  counsel.  Thns  Maho- 
metan life  was  withdrawn  from  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  of  non- 
Mahometan  law,  and  found  itself 
secufier  than  ever  within  its  own 
limits;  renouncing  for  good  the 
vain  attempt  to  influence  or  mould< 
others  to  itself^  it  was  guaranteed, 
in  return,  against  being  moulded  or 
influenced  by  them. 

Can  we  derive  hence  any  lesson 


or  hint  for  our  own  guidance  wijbh 
regard  to  our  Indo-Mahometan  sub- 
jects? A  preliminary  objection 
must  be  explained,  before  this  ques- 
tion can  be  answered.- 

There  are  lands  where  certain 
phases  of  thought  and  conduct  seem 
ever  to  reproduce  themselves  inva- 
riably and  infallibly  whatever  be 
the  new  race  and  creed  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  just  as 
in  certain  soils  the  same  weeds  per- 
sistently re-appear,  whatever  crop 
be  sown  there  by  the  husbandman. 
Thus  it  is,  for  example,  with  Egypt ; 
thns  too,  and  remarkably  so,  with 
India.  There  the  sacerdotal  super- 
stition so  proper  to  the  Hindoo,  has 
r&-risen  and  infected  with  its  taint 
the  super-induced  settler,  the  severe 
monotheist  Muslim ;  so  that  we  now 
see  the  Indo-Mahometan  regarding 
marriage,  not  to  mention  other  in- 
cidents of  life,  no  longer  as  a  merely 
civil  and  social,  but  as  a  religious 
contract,  and  investing  the  kadee, 
or  kazee  in  his  pronunciation,  with 
a  semi-priestiy  Unction  and  cha-- 
racter,  wholly  alien  from  that  per- 
sonage in  the  genuine  conception  of 
Islam.  If  additional  evidence  were 
wanted  of  this  Hindoo  leaven,  and 
how  far  it  has  leavened  the  whole 
lump,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  within  the  limits  of  Hindoo- 
stan,  the  judicial  office,  elsewhere 
strictiy  personal,  and  in  no  degree 
capable  of  hereditary  transmission 
or  successional  right,  is  here  often 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  birth,  and 
is  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
A  doubt  has  consequently  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  our  own  legislators — 
a  doubt  justified  by  local  conditions 
— whether  in  taking  on  ourselves  in 
India  the  nomination  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Mahometan'  kaaees,*  they 
may  not  be  assuming,  or  at  any  rate 
be  plausibly  accused  of  assuming, 
the  position  of  active  promoters  of 
Mahometanism  itself  ? 

But  it  is  not  so.  The  semi-reli- 
gions or  sacerdotal  character  of  the 
Indo-Mahometan    kadee    and    his 
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functioziB  is  purely  subjective,  not 
objective;  that  is,  it  may  erro- 
neously find  place  in  some  EEindoo 
minds  and  appreciations,  but  has 
no  real  or  legitimate  foundation  in 
fact  and  in  Islam.  The  kadee  of 
Mahometan  orthodoxy  is  a  civil 
officer,  holding  a  civil  appointment 
and  performing  civil  duties,  no 
others,  for  civil,  social,  or  private 
life;  and  should  the  natuitkl  and 
very  pardonable  ignorance  of  a  Bri- 
tish assembly  on  such  matters  arouse 
a  '  Mrs.  Grundy'  outcry  of  *  religion 
in  danger,'  against  our  Indian  Gk)- 
vemment,  for  doing  what  as  the 
rulers  of  a  Mahometan  population 
they  cannot  refuse  in  justice  and 
equity  to  do,  the  answer  is  ready 
and  plain. 

This  preliminary  objection  re- 
moved, it  may  unhesitatingly  be 
affirmed  that  in  what  concerns  the 
legal,  or,  better  said,  the  judicial 
dilemma,  we  may,  in  respect  of  our 
Indo-Mahometan  subjects,  wisely 
take  a  leaf  &om  the  book  of  our 
Ottoman  friends.  Where  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  where  the  parties 
contracting  in  marriage  or  other- 
wise, or  rescinding  contract,  where 
testator  and  legatee  are  aUke  Mus- 
lims, let  matters  be  settled  between 
them  in  a  court  cognizant  of  Muslim 
civil  law,  and  regulated,  as  near  as 
may  be,  after  Muslim  fashion ;  and 
let  the  l^al  officers  of  such  courts, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be 
invested  witib  all  the  sanction  that 
our  own  Indian  Gt)vemment — ^the 
only  one  on  Muslim  no  less  than  on 
non-Muslim  principles  competent 
to  do  so  within  Indian  limits — can 
give.  A  kazee-1-kuza't  in  each  Pre- 
sidency, with  a  Sheykh-Islam  at  Cal- 
cutta, nominated  by  Oovemment, 
salaried  by  Government,  dependent 
on  Gk)vemment,  and  removable  by 
Oovemment — all  conditions,  be  it 
observed,  of  the  Sheykh-Islam  and 
of   every  kadee   in  the   Ottoman 


Empire  itself — endowed  with  the 
appropriate  patronage  for  sub- 
ordinate appointments,  but  re- 
quiring for  the  validity  of  each 
and  every  nomination  our  own 
confirmatory  sign  and  seal;  good 
Mahometan  law  colleges  and  school^ 
conducted  under  our  supervision, 
and  maintained  on  our  responsibi- 
lity; these  are  what  would  give  os  a 
hold  over  the  most  important,  be- 
cause the  most  dangerous,  element  in 
our  Indian  Empire,  such  as  nothing 
else  could  give :  a  hold  that  the  dis- 
affection, did  it  ever  occur,  of  others 
from  within,  or  the  assaults  of  rival 
powers,  not  least  of  *  infidel  ones* 
from  north  or  elsewhere  without, 
would  only  strengthen. 

Let  us  '  be  wise  and  understand 
this,'  and  not  incur  the  reproach  of 
those,  rulers  too  in  their  day,  who 
'  could  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.'  We  can  no  more  check  or 
retard  the  Mahometan  '  Revival'  in 
India  than  we  can  hinder  the  tide 
from  swellingin  the  English  Channel 
— I  am  writing  on  its  fair  shore- 
when  it  has  risen  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  *  Revival'  is  a  world-movement^ 
an  epochal  phenomenon ;  it  derives 
from  the  larger  order  of  causes, 
before  which  the  lesser  laws  of  race 
and  locality  are  swept  away  or  ab- 
sorbed into  unity.  But  we  can  turn 
it  to  our  own  advantage;  we  can 
make  the  jaws  of  this  young-old 
lion  bring  forth  for  us  honey  and 
the  honey-comb.  And  this  we  can 
do  without  in  the  least  compro- 
mising our  own  Christian  cha- 
racter as  a  Government  or  as  a 
nation.  The  measures  required  at 
our  hands  in  our  Indian  heritage 
are  simply  mercy,  justice,  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  these  belong  to  no  spe- 
cial race  or  creed;  they  are  tiie 
property  of  all.  Christian  and  Mus- 
lim alike— of  West  as  of  East,  of 
England  as  of  Mecca. 
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functionB  is  purely  subjective,  not  Empire  itself—^ 

objectiye;    that  is,    it   may  erro-  appropriate    r/ 

neously  find  place  in  some  Hindoo  ordinate    ar 

minds  and  appreciations,  but  has  qniring  fc    / 

no  real  or  legitimate  foundation  in  and   eve    ./: 

fact  and  in  Lslam.     The  kadee  of  confimr     '^^ 

Mahometan  orthodoxy  is    a   civil  Mahc      ;^        MT^SRIT  1R72 

officer,  holding  a  civil  appointment  con^"      /  AdJ-AffLll 

and    perfomung    civil    duties,   no  ar       y 

others,  for  civil,  social,  or  private  Y 

life;   and  should  the  natui^  and 

very  pardonable  ignorance  of  a  Bri-  ' 

tish  assembly  on  such  matters  arou  i^S 

a  *  Mrs.  Grundy'  outcry  of  *  relir 

in  danger,'  against  our  India-        .  PERMISSIVE  BILL.— By  F.  W.Newmas. 

vemment,  for  doinc:   what  _  ..^ 

mlers  of  a  Mahom^  y      --'fD.-BT  A.  Paksch.  M.D. 

they  cannot  refuse  in  r 

equity  to  do,  the  ansv  }fi^ 

and  plain.  f  AMILY.     A  Dutch  Story.— Thinslated  by  Sra  Joh-n 

This    preliminary  ^:^ 
moved,  it  may  r    j, 

affirmed  that  in     -''^yg  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.    No.  III. 
legaL  or,  bettp  •>-' 

dfl^mma,  we  -  /;^0^^^  OF  HOME  RULE. 
Indo-Mahor     xf  ^ 

take  a  lee  /.,^^■n'^--^^  Pbofbssob  O^rKK. 

Ottoman    ,,;''". .^  ON  REPBESENTATION. 

and  de'    •^^'^'^ 

oontre     /•' ■^gesSPIBL. 

wise        di  ^^^ 

test '  rfiHOMETAN  REVIVAL.— By  W.  Giffoed  Palqbavk.     - 

liir       /^^ 
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^  NEW  ROYAL  I^ARRANTS. 


J  pages  meet  the 
e,  so  much  will  have 
and  written  about  the 
yal  Warrants,  that  the  first 
^se  with  such* as    catch   the 
.iile  prefixed  to  this  paper  will  pro- 
hably  induce  them  to  leave  the  sheet 
uncut,  and  to  pass  on  to  some  more 
inviting  subject.     With  all  possible 
tenderness   for  the  feelings  of  our 
readers,  and  some  distrtist  of  our 
own  power  to  rivet  their  attention 
on   a   well-worn  theme,   we    still 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  impulse,  if  it  arise,  will  be  re- 
sisted.    And  our  reasons  are  these. 
If  everything  that  has  been   said 
and  written  about  Warrant  No.  I. 
had  been  said  and  written  in  a  can- 
did spirit,  then  we  certainly  should 
not  have  taxed  our  own  patience  or 
that  of  others  by  taking  any  farther 
notice  of  it.     But  how  stand  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?    From  first  to 
last,  firom  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Cardwell's  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  up  to  its  virtual  rejection 
hy  the  House  of  Lords,  the  proposal 
to  effect  a  radical   change  in  the 
coDstitntion    of  the  army  has   by 
politidazts,  and  not  perhaps  unfairly 
so,  been  treated  as  a  purely  party 
question.       Conservatives    on    the 
one  hand,  regarding  the  abolition 
of  purobase  in  the  army  as  a  large 
step    towards    democracy    in    the 
State,  resiBted   to  the  utmost    of 
their  power  the  attempt  to  bring  it 
about  by  •Parliamentary  enactment. 
Liberab,  on  the  other  hand — some 
affecting  to  ignore  the  allegation, 
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others  heartily  and  frankly  recog- 
nising its  justice — gave  to  the  mea- 
sure their  steady  support.  And 
now  that  the  end  has  been  achieved 
by  a  process  of  which  the  less  said 
the  better,  looking  at  it  from  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  the  docu- 
ment giving  legal  force  to  the 
Ministerial  programme  becomes  to 
the  rival  factions  very  much  what 
the  original  proposal  was.  They 
who  fought  against  the  Bill  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it  see  nothing 
in  the  Warrant  that  ought  to  escape 
censure.  They  who  fought  for  the 
Bill  find  the  Warrant  commendable 
in  all  its  details.  So  likewise  in 
the  profession  itself,  men's  opi- 
nions seem  to  take  their  shape 
mainly  if  not  entirely  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  probable  effects  of 
the  new  arrangement  on  the  pro- 
spects of  individuals.  Upon  the 
whole,  indeed,  there  is  ground  to 
believe  that,  be  the  reasons  for  it 
what  they  may,  the  change  is  not 
popular  among  officers.  Almost  all 
who  were  prepared  to  purchase 
naturallv  resent  the  closing  of  that 
avenue  against  their  advancement. 
Among  the  non-purchase  class  there 
are  very  many— we  believe  we  may 
say  a  considerable  majority — ^who 
would  have  preferred  keeping  things 
as  they  were.  And  thongh,  both  in 
the  purchase  and  in  the  non-ptTr- 
chase  class,  there  he  a  select  mino- 
rity who  take  a  different  view  of 
the  subject,  even  they  can  hardly 
be  spoken  of  as  quite  satisfied  with 
what   has  been  done.    Hence,  so 
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fieur  as  our  own  reading  and  obser- 
yation  enable  ns  to  jndge,  the  con- 
troversy—if controversy  it  can  be 
called — ^has  fallen  into  this  groove. 
Ministers  and  their  supporters  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  press  pro- 
nounce  the  Warrant  to  be  at  once 
beneficial  to  the  army  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  State.  The  Opposi- 
tion, with  such  journals  as  advocate 
their  policy,  affirm  that  while  its 
immediate  effect  must  be  to  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation,  already  large 
enough,  in  its  remote  consequences 
it  is  fraught  with  mischief  both 
to  the  State  and  the  army.  And 
finally,  professional  critics,  in  the 
army  and  out  of  it,  speak  of  the 
Warrant  as  a  tissue  of  absurdities, 
even  if  here  and  there  they  be 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  abstract 
wisdom  of  the  change  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  bring  about. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  the  whole  case 
will  not  prove  unacceptable  to  those 
— and  they  are  many — who,  per- 
plexed by  the  contradictory  state- 
ments of  partisans  on  both  sides,  find 
it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  just  con- 
clusions on  a  subject  of  which  the  im- 
portance cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  offering  this  survey  to  our 
readers  for  their  consideration,  we 
must  begin  by  a  frank  avowal  that, 
in  our  opinion,  a  great  deal  too 
much  importance  has  been  attached 
on  both  sides  to  the  particular  inci- 
dent round  which  the  whole  con- 
troversy has  been  made  to  turn.  It 
is  not  the  fact,  as  the  more  vehement 
of  the  abolitionists  affirm,  that  so 
long  as  commissions  were  bought 
and  sold  the  army  could  never  be- 
come the  army  of  the  nation  ;  that 
it  was,  to  use  perhaps  the  most  ill- 
chosen  of  all  their  phrases,  'a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers.'  As  little  is  it  true  that  the 
purchase  system  lies  at  the  root  of 
that  marked  social  superiority  which 
we  claim  for  own  army  over  the 
other  armies  of  Europe.     The  cir- 


cumstance which  has  heretofore 
made  our  army  more  than  other 
armies  the  faithful  servant  of  the 
State  is  this — ^that  we  have  somehow 
or  other,  by  accident  or  by  design, 
built  up  our  army  on  a  principle  in 
strict  unison  with  those  arrange- 
ments in  civil  life  which  in  their 
turn  are  formed  upon  the  model  of 
that  limited  and  constitutional 
monarchy  under  which  we  hve. 
Purchase  may  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
an  ingredient  in  this  composite  ar- 
rangement,  but  it  is  nothing  more ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  purchase  has 
never  been  the  only  road  to  prefer- 
ment  in  our  aimy ;  and,  in  tl^  next 
place,  our  army  was  never  more 
efficient  in  the  field,  nor  more  en- 
tirely to  be  relied  upon  as  the  guar- 
dian of  order  and  the  supremacy  of 
law  at  home,  than  when  promotion 
by  purchase,  though  by  no  means 
extinct,  went  on  with  the  least  ac- 
celerated pace  in  its  ranks. 

Again,  it  is  an  historical  &ct  that 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
English  army  ever  proved  untme 
to  the  State,  and  became,  if  not  a 
monopoly,  at  all  events  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  its  officers,  was  when  par- 
chase  was  unknown,  and  men  at- 
tained to  rank  without  regard  to  an? 
other  considerations  than  those  of 
personal  courage  and  professional 
efficiency.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  be  careful,  when  referring  to 
the  occasion  in  question,  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  truth  and  common 
sense.  We  shall  give  to  it  no  more 
than  its  proper  weight  if  we  assame 
that  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  favourite  argument  of 
the  abolitionists,  it  causes  the  latter 
to  kick  the  beam.  But  we  shall  make 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  it  if,  looking 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
we  accept  it  as  proving  conclusivelj 
that  the  army  of  the  present  day 
must  necessarily  deteriorate  and 
become  dangerous  as  soon  as  its 
officers  are  prevented  firom  purchas- 
ing steps  one  from  another  up  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. . 
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There  is  a  general  impression 
abroad  that  purchase  in  the  army 
came  in  with  the  Eestoration,  and 
took  its  rise  from  that  universal 
corruption  both  in  morals  and  man- 
ners which  distinguished  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.^  This  is  quite  an 
erroneous  impression.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  a  standing  armj  in  England 
we  find  traces  of  the  practice  in  one 
shape  or  another.  They  are  not 
indeed  sufficiently  well  defined  to  be 
clearly  laid  hold  of  till  we  come 
down  to  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons — that  till  then 
whatever  regular  troops  were  em- 
bodied in  England  beyond  the  king's 
guards  and  certain  fixed  garrisons 
were  embodied  for  each  war  as  it 
broke  out,  and  on  the  ret  am  of  peace 
were  immediately  disbanded.  But 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
partly  because  Ireland  was  becom- 
ing more  difficult  to  govern,  partly 
because  England  had  begun  to  mix 
herself  up  in  Continental  poKtics  as 
she  had  never  done  before,  the  germs 
of  a  standing  army  constituted  like 
the  armies  of  other  nations  made 
their  appearance.  With  these  germs 
comes  to  light  broadly  enough  the 
cn^m  of  buying  and  selling  com- 
missions.  Thus  in  1627  Lord 
Houghton,  writing  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wentwortii,  afterwards  Lord  Straf- 
ford, about  his  nephew,  says :  ^  I  saw 
him  only  once,  hastening  to  his  gar- 
rison (as  since  I  heard),  to  leap,  I 
fear,  an  ungirt  horse  likely  to  cast 
him,  and  conclude  a  dear  bargain  with 
Captain  Woodhouse  for  his  company 
of  the  same  regiment,  for  which  he 
is  to  disburse  750^. — ^the  uttermost 
rate  to  a  stranger;  whereas  he, 
being  the  next  step  to  a  captain,  in 
this  active  time,  when  companies 
fall  daily,  ought  to  get  one  without 
purchase.'  We  learn  from  this  that 
long  before  the  great  civil  war  be- 
gan commissions  were  bought  and 


sold  in  the  English  army ;  that 
there  were  two  rates  of  price  fixed 
— one  for  outsiders,  the  other  for 
officers  already  in  the  regiment ;  and 
that  an  officer  bent  on  rising  rapidly 
to  high  command  did  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  pretty  much  as 
he  used  to  do  till  the  other  day — 
paid  over  regulation  price  rather 
than  lose  his  chance  or  see  a  stranger 
brought  in  over  his  head. 

The  issues  of  the  great  civil  war, 
as  they  threw  power  into  new  hands, 
so  they  certainly  revolutionised  for  a 
time  the  constitution  of  the  English 
army.  Cromwell's  officers  Imew 
nothing  of  purchase.  They  were 
taken  originally,  in  the  junior  grades, 
chiefly  from  the  yeomen  and  trading 
classes ;  as  the  war  went  on,  not  a 
few  of  them  rose  from  the  ranks. 
First-rate  soldiers  they  were;  but 
by  no  means  modest  or  patient  ser- 
vants of  the  Commonwealth.  They 
reibsed,  when  required  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  disband  themselves,  and 
made  their  general  chief  of  the 
State.  The  people  of  England  never 
forgot  the  Protector's  iron  rule. 
They  never  thought  of  the  instru- 
ments of  that  rule  except  with 
horror.  Hence,  when  Charles  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  not  all  the 
frenzy  of  the  nation's  delight  so  ob- 
scured its  judgment  as  to  reconcile 
either  Parliament  or  people  to  the 
thought  of  keeping  up  a  standing 
army.  Headily  enough  they  con- 
ceded to  the  Ejing  the  command  of 
the  militia;  but  the  proposal  to 
maintain  in  time  of  peace  more 
than  the  ancient  guards  and  garri- 
sons was  coldly  received,  and  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  obtained  to  it  at  last  only  on 
certain  conditions.  Into  all  the  de- 
tails of  these  conditions  we  need 
not  now  enter,  any  more  than  it  is 
necessary  to  summarise  the  disputes; 
that  went  on  session  after  session-, 
between  the  King  and  his  Parlia-. 


I  We  weK  astonished  to  find  Mr.  Cardwell  repeating  this  vexy  foolish  stoiy  at  th^ 
late  dinner  in  Oxford. 
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ment.     Snongh  is  done  when  vfe 
rjemind    the    neader    that    Pariia- 
ment  took  care  to  limit  the  amount 
of    force    to     be    kept    on    footj  • 
and.   specially    provided    that    *  it 
should  be  officered  ezclustvely  by 
men  of  high  social  position,  holding 
large  possessions,  and  favourers  of 
the  Protestant  religion.'     The  im- 
poi*tance  attached  to  the  first  two 
of  these  coDditions  was  in  a  marked 
manner  brought  out  in  1672,  when 
the  King,  in  order  to  appease  the 
Commons,  assured  them  that   'no 
man's  property  or  liberty  should  be 
invaded ; '    while    the    Chancellor, 
speaking  to  the  same  point,  care- 
fully explained  *  that  the  seven  or 
dight  regiments  then  raising  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
persons  of  the  greatest  fortune  and 
quality.' 

England  was  then,  she   still  is, 
and  we  trust  she  will  always  be — 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term— an 
aristocratic  country.    On  that  prin- 
ciple all  her   great  institutions  in 
Church  and  State  are  founded.     In 
the  State,  as  in  the  Church,  the  high, 
est  prizes  are  indeed  open  to  talent 
and  merit,  however  humble  may  be 
the    origin   of   gifted   individuals. 
But  the  prize  once  gained  places 
the  successful  competitor  in  a  posi- 
tion which  links,  not  his  interests 
only,  but  his  tastes,  feelings,  and 
habits  with    the   social  hierarchy 
into  which  he  has  made  his  way. 
This  he  desires  to  maintain ;  and 
the  people,  whenlefb  to  themselves,-— 
that  is  to  say,  when  not  misled  by 
the  sophistries  of   modem   ultra- 
Liberalism — respect  him  for  so  doing, 
and  accept  the  social  arrangement 
as  the  best  that  could  be  made. 
They  see,  every  day,  raised  to  the 
episcopal  bench,  or  becoming  judges 
of  the  land,  or  making  their  way, 
first  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and*  by-and-by  into  the  House  of 
hovdBf  the  sons  of  shopkeepers,  of 
factory  hands,  of  artisans,  of  trades- 
men, of  country  clergymen,  of  sub- 
altern officers,  not  less  than  of  peers 


and  of  country  gentlemen,  and  recog- 
nise in  the  fact  their  own  weight 
in  a  system  which  has  its  organisa- 
tion well  defined,  yet  interposes  no 
impassable  gulf  between  class  and 
class  in  the  community.     With  re- 
spect to  the  army,  public  opinion 
has  been  heretofore  strong  in  favour 
of  a  somewhat  less  elastic  system, 
and  for  obvious  reasons.     The  con- 
scription has  never  been  with  us,  as 
it  is  and  was  elsewhere.     Even  in 
times  when  wo  impressed  men  for 
military  service,  the  law  carefully 
provided   that  only  the  refuse  of 
society  should  bo  gathered  in ;  and, 
say  what  we  will  to  the  contrary, 
the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment 
which  has   superseded   the  press- 
gang  seldom  gives  us  anything  else. 
Observe   that  we  do  not  mean  to 
impeach  the  moral   worth  of  the 
great  bulk  of  our  private  soldiers. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
fiftv  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  our 
priVate  soldiers  wiU  bear  no   un- 
favourable     comparison    with    the 
bulk  of  the  civil  population  belong- 
ing  to    their  own   class.     But  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception, 
men  ever  in  this  country  enlist  ex- 
cept for  reasons  of  which  the  least 
damaging  amounts  to  this,  that  they 
cannot  in  any  other  line  of  life  do 
better  for  themselves. 

England  is  not  only  an  aristocratic 
country;  she  is  also,  and  always 
has  been,  jealous  of  the  freedom  of 
the  subject.  She  withstood  ihe 
setting  up  in  her  midst  of  standing 
armies  before  the  great  civil  war 
because  she  feared  that  the  King 
might  use  them  fdr  tlie  extinction 
of  public  liberty^  She  has  been  veiy 
sensitive  ever  since  the  great  civil 
war  as  to  the  mode  in  which  her 
armies  should  be  officered,  becanse 
ahe  remembered  with  horror  how 
public  liberty  was  crashed  out  by 
the  standing -army  of  the  Protecto- 
rate. It  was  through  this  sensi- 
tiveness indeed,  not.  unconnected 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  estn- 
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ragance  and  parsimony  'whicli  cha^ 
raccerises,  and  always  has  character- 
ised)  oar  financial  operations,  that 
the  practice  of  baying  and  selling 
commissions  came  to  be  regarded  as 
at  once  a  constitutional  and  an  eco- 
nomical proceeding.  The  price  which 
he  had  paid  for  his  commission  was 
looked  upon  as  a  bond  into  which 
the  officer  entered  that  he  would 
not  abuse  the  power  with  which 
the     commission     invested     him. 
Hence,  subsequently  to  the  reluctant 
assent  that  was  given  to  the  main- 
tenance of  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace,  the  practice  of  which  we 
are  now    speaking  fell    into  this 
groove.      Parliament,  from  time  to 
time,  imposed  certain  taxes  on  the 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
regiments  of  horse  or  foot.      The 
sums    so   raised   were,   like   other 
taxes,     paid     into    the    Treasury. 
Thereupon      the     Crown,     acting 
through    the    Secretary    at    War, 
contracted  with  certain  noblemen 
or  gentlemen,   who   undertook  to 
raise  for  the  public  service  each 
a  regiment,  on  the  condition  that, 
besides  getting  the  money  which 
the  Treasury  agreed  to   pay,   he 
should    be    allowed    not    only  to 
command  the  regiment  when  raised, 
but  to  nominate  his  own  officers. 
The  money  which  was  passed  from 
the  Treasury  to  his  agents  never 
sufficed  to  cover  the  cost  of  enlis- 
ment  and   clothing;    the    colonel, 
therefore,   recouped    himself,    and 
generally  made  a  good  thing  out  of 
it,  by  communicating  with  private 
iriends,  who,   either  in  their  own 
persons  or  in  the  persons  of  gentle- 
men  whom  they  favoured,    came 
forward  and  agreed  to  raise  at  their 
own  expense  companies    or  half- 
companies  as  the  case  might   be. 
When  we  say  at  their  own  expense, 
it  is  necessary  somewhat  to  qualify 
ihe  expression.     The  captain  who 
raised  his  company,  and  the  lieute- 
nant who  raised  his-  subdivision, 
claimed  and  received  such  portion 
out  of  the  common  fund  as  the 


colonel  was  willing  to  make  over 
to  him.  But  as  in  every  instance 
this  portion  fell  short,  and  often  far 
short,  of  the  moneys  required  for 
the  service,  the  majors,  captains, 
and  lieutenants  were  in  their  turn 
recouped  by  acquiring  a  right  of 
property  in  their  commissions. 
They  had  paid  for  them  by  raising 
men.  They  were  allowed  to 
hold  them  so  long  as  it  suited 
their  convenience  to  do  so.  When- 
ever it  suited  their  convenience  to 
retire  from  the  service,  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so  by  selling  their 
commissions  to  the  best  bidders. 

One  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments was,  that  in  peace  time  there 
could  be  no  promotion  in  the  English 
army  except  by  purchase.  But 
purchase  itself  did  not  always 
secure  what  steps  should  go  in  a 
regiment,  because  the  officer  about 
to  retire  claimed  the  right  to  find 
his  own  customer  and  to  deal  with 
him  on  his  own  terms.  A  major, 
for  example,  got  tired  of  the  service,, 
or  found  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  realise  the  money  value  of  his 
commission.  There  was  no  con- 
straint upon  him,  legal  or  moral,  to 
look  out  for  a  customer  in  his  own 
regiment.  On  the  contrary,  unless 
among  his  juniors  there  were 
some  one  both  able  and  willing  to 
accede  to  his  terms,  he  went  else- 
where, and  not  unfrequently  into 
civil  life,  for  a  successor.  Hence 
the  well-known  story  of  the  major 
crying  for  his  porridge,  because  it 
constantly  occurred  that  youths 
rich  and  well  connected  were  by  a 
process  of  private  bargain  transferred 
from  school,  or  even  firam  the 
nursery,  into  high  regimental  rank. 
As  to  meritorious  captains  and  sub- 
alterns, to  whom  fortune  had  denied 
the  means  of  purchasing  promotion, 
they  were  loft  to  eat  their  own 
hearts  in  the  subordinate  situations 
from  which  they  could  escape  only 
by  invaliding  or  death.  War  of 
course  interrupted  this  untoward 
course   of  things.     Even    in    the 
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cormpt  times  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  first  Georges  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  supersede  the  officer 
who  had  mounted  by  death  vacancies 
to  the  head  of  his  list.  But  during 
peace  promotion  went  entirely  by 
fevour  and  the  power  of  money ; 
and  the  country  rejoiced  in  an 
arrangement  which  at  once  insured 
that  her  troops  should  be  com- 
manded by  men  of  substance  and 
kept  down  the  half-pay  or  military 
pension  list  at  the  lowest  possible 
level. 

The  first  interference  with  the 
proprietary  rights  of  officers  in 
their  commissions  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  years  1719-20. 
A  scale  of  pricey  was  then  fixed, 
and  an  order  issued,  that  an  officer 
desiring  to  sell  out  should  no  longer 
select  his  own  successor,  but  that 
the  person  to  succeed  should  be 
chosen  by  the  Crown.  This  opened 
a  wide  door  to  abuses,  commissions 
in  the  army  becoming  thenceforth 
bribes  for  political  subserviency,  or 
the  rewards  for  political  services. 
Courtiers  also  were  enabled  to  make 
profit  out  of  these  bargains,  because, 
while  no  express  prohibition  was 
laid  on  the  payment  of  sums  in 
excess  of  the  regulation,  the  officer 
proposing  to  sell  was  tied  down 
to  the  receipt  of  the  regulation  sum, 
and  no  more.  The  evil  became  at 
last  so  great  that  in  1766  a  Boyal 
Warrant  was  issued  in  mitigation 
of  it.  It  extended  the  prohibition 
to  the  purchaser  as  well  as  to  the 
seller,  and  exposed  to  his  Majesty's 
highest  displeasure  all  who  should 
contravene  or  connive  at  the  con* 
travention  of  the  order.  But  what 
are  royal  warrants  as  opposed  to 
usages  of  long  standing,  and  the 
personal  interests  of  such  as  are 
addicted  to  them  ?  Successors  were 
still  chosen,  if  not  directly,  indi- 
rectly, by  sellers.  Prices  were  paid 
and  received  far  in  excess  of  regu- 
lation, and  matters  in  general  re- 
verted, if  not  absolutely,  at  all 
events   virtually,   to  the  state  in 


which  they  were  when  steps  were 
first  taken  to  set  them  to  rights. 

Passing  by  other  and  not  more 
efficacious  attempts  at  legislation 
— such  as  the    General  Order  of 
1783   and  the  Circular  of  1786 — 
our  present  purpose  will  be  suffi- 
ciently served  when  we  state  that 
to  the  late  Duke  of  York  the  merit 
belongs  of  putting  a  stop  to  abuses 
which  had  become  all  but  intoler- 
able.    He  caused  a  B/Oyal  Warrant 
to  issue  which  prohibited  the  en- 
trance of  a  youth   into  the  army 
till  he  should,  have  completed  his 
sixteenth  year.     He    rendered   it 
impossible  for  a  civilian  to  attain  to 
high  rank  in  the  army,  except  under 
Tare    and    exceptionable    circum- 
stances, without  passing  through  the 
preliminary  grades,  beginning  with 
that  of  comet  or  ensign.     He  fixed 
at  three  years  the  necessary  service 
of  a  subaltern,  before  he  could  be 
advanced  to  a  captaincy.     He  laid 
down  a  scale  of  money  value  for 
first  commissions,   and  settled  the 
exact  amount  which  the  officer  was 
to  pay  as  he  rose,   by   purchase, 
from  one  rank  to  another.     Finally, 
he  exacted  a  declaration  on  honour 
from  each  officer  about  to  purchase, 
that  he  had  not  paid  and  would  not 
pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  him- 
self or   by  any    other    person,  a 
shilling  more  for  the  coveted  pro- 
motion than  the  regulations  allow- 
ed.     We  need  scarcely  pause  to 
explain  that  all  this  care  was  be- 
stowed   upon    a    matter    entirely 
different  from  the  ridiculous  fiction 
which  was  palmed  off,  not  long  ago, 
on  an  ignorant  public,  and  excited 
a  misplaced  indignation.     No  man, 
be  his  wealth  and  family  influence 
what    they    might,   could,    subse- 
quently to  the  issue  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  regulations,  become,  by  or 
without  purchase,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army  till  he  had  served  some 
time  as  a  comet  or  an  ensign.    No 
man  could  become  a  captain  till  he 
had  served  three  years  at  least  as  a 
subaltern.    No  man  could  become 
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a  major  till  he  had  served  at  least 
seven  years  in  the  subordinate  ranks. 
The  late  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  was  only 
a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  when,  as  de- 
paty-assistant-qnarter-master-gene- 
ral,  he  arranged  the  campaign  which 
carried  a  British  army  into  Washing- 
ton. He  got  nothing  for  his  ser- 
vices till  a  company  fell  in  a  West 
India  regiment,  from  which  his 
subsequent  promotion  went  on  by 
brevet  only  ;  so  stringent  were  the 
rules  which  the  Duke  of  York  had 
enacted,  and  so  rigidly  were  they 
adhered  to  for  a  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
gentlemen  who  recently  went  about 
telling,  at  hustings  and  elsewhere, 
of  majorities  and  captaincies  going 
to  the  best  bidders,   should  have 
been  ignorant  of  patent  facts  like 
these.     It  is  quite  incredible  that, 
knowing  the  truth,  they  deliberate- 
ly and  with  malice  prepense  con- 
travened it.     What  they  did  was  to 
talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and 
mischievous  nonsense  too,  only  less 
mischievous     than    the    nonsense 
which   described  military  rank  as 
the  mere  prize  of  wealth,  and  in  no 
case  as  the  reward  of  professional 
efficiency.   Cases  of  individual  hard- 
ship doubtless  occur  to  all  of  us ; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  under 
the  system  established  by  the  Duke 
of  York  no  man,  whether  he  were 
able  to    purchase  or  the  reverse, 
coald  be  promoted  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  rank  unless  his  com- 
manding officer  testiGed  of  him  that 
he  was  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  higher  grade.     And 
we  really  do  not  know  how  by  any 
other  process  a  just  estimate  of  a 
regimental  officer's  efficiency  is  to 
be  got  at. 

Prom  the  day  of  its  first  estab- 
lisliment  down,  to  a  period  long 
Bxxlisequent  to  the  close  of  the  war 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Duke 
of  York's  system  was  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  It  applied  of  course  only 
to  the  cavalry,  the  guards,  and  the 
Line ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of 


place  to  point  out,  what  some  of  our 
readers  are  probably  not  aware  of, 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  artillery 
and  engineers,  and  that  for  an  excel- 
lent reason :  we  had  no  corps  of  mili- 
tary artillery  and  engineers  till  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Gunners 
we  had,  and  artificers  also,  both  in 
public  pay.  But  our  gunners  were  . 
civilian  workers  in  gunpowder,  resi- 
dent in  or  near  the  fortresses  which 
they  served,  and  our  artificers  were 
hired  civil  servants  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.  Marlborough  mode  all  his 
wars  with  battalion  guns,  manned 
and  officered  by  soldiers  of  the 
infantry.  His  siege  trains  were 
supplied  by  the  allies,  chiefly  by 
the  Dutch.  And  when  the  exten- 
sion of  our  power  over  foreign  pos- 
sessions laid  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  converting  our  gunners  and  arti- 
ficers into  the  royal  regiments  of 
artillery  and  engineers,  the  raising 
of  battalions  and  companies  by  con- 
tract had  got  out  of  date.  Purchase, 
therefore,  never  made  its  way,  at  least 
directly,  into  either  corps ;  though 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
indirectly  it  has  been  known  in  both. 
But  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  as 
controlled  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
wise  regulations,  it  did  its  work 
marvellously  well.  No  doubt  during 
the  long  war,  extending  over  more 
than  twenty  years,  promotion  with- 
out purchase  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  rule,  promotion  by  purchase 
the  exception.  From  time  to  time 
a  fortunate  youth  would  indeed 
mount  upon  a  ladder  of  gold  over 
the  heads  of  his  less  wealthy  com- 
rades ;  but  battle  and  climate,  and 
a  transport  service  disgraceMly 
conducted,  made  vacancies  enough 
to  keep  the  stream  of  promotion  at 
once  rapid  and  what  we  should  call 
in  its  legitimate  channel.  In  like 
manner  the  militias,  as  towards  tiie 
end  of  the  war  they  supplied  the 
regular  army  with  ihe  great  bulk 
of  its  recruits,  so .  they  sent  very 
many  of  their  own  officers  to  take 
the  place  of  ensigns  either  killed  in 
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action  or  advanced  to  lieutenancies. 
And  if  at  last  the  pressure  for  men 
became  so  great  that  here  and  there 
a  militia  captain,  bringing  with  him 
a  hundred  rank  and  file,  became  a 
captain  in  the  line,  the  irregularity 
was  accepted  as  such,  connived  at  as 
a  necessity,  and  got  rid  of  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  by  placing 
the  militia  captain  on  half-pay.  But 
peace  came,  and  with  it  stagnation. 
The  militias  were  disbanded,  the 
regular  army  was  greatly  reduced, 
the  half-pay  list  presented  a  terrible 
spectacle,  and  promotion  ceased. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  regula- 
tions determining  what  prices  were 
to  be  paid  for  advancement  began 
to  be  regarded  as  a  grievance,  and 
pressure  was  put  both  upon  the 
Horse  Guards  and  on  the  War 
OflBce  to  get  rid  of  them. 

When  notions  of  a  grievance  take 
possession  of  a  man*s  mind,  they 
gradually  create  a  belief  in  some 
serious  wrong,  and  by-and-by  sug- 
gest for  it  a  remedy.  The  grievance 
in  this  case  was  more,  perhaps,  than 
ideal ;  the  remedy  it  is  impossible 
to  defend.  One  officer,  seeing  no 
prospect  before  him  except  long 
years  to  be  spent  in  a  subordinate 
situation,  yearned  to  settle  down  in 
his  native  place  if  only  he  had  the 
means  of  doing  so.  Another,  richer, 
perhaps  ambitious — at  all  events 
delighting  in  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  a  not  very  exacting  pro- 
fession— ^was  quite  prepared  to 
supply  these  means,  provided  the 
matter  could  be  arranged.  How 
gentlemen,  aware  of  the  declara- 
tions which  they  would  be  required 
to  make,  could  bring  themselves  to 
contemplate  a  transaction  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  such  declaration,  is 
more  than  we  can.  say.  Yet  no 
historical  truth  can  be  better  ascer- 
tained than  that  not.  only  was  the 
transaction  mecUtated,  but  that, 
&8t  in  one  instance,  then  in  another, 
and  by-and*by  in  many,  a  bargain 
was  strnck  witboat  any  regard  to 
X)088ible    oonsequences,   confirmed, 


and  carried  into  effect.     At  last  it 
came  to  this,  that  what  had  been 
done  rarely  with  much  misgiving 
and  great  efforts  at  concealment, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
course,  till  in  tlie  end  the  autbori- 
ties,  cognisant  of  the  practice,  and 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  retained  the  regulations 
as    they  were    originally    firamed, 
while    they   ceased    to    exact  the 
pledge  wliich  had  been  devised  as  a 
security  for  their  rigid  observance. 
This  most  unwise  procedure  toot 
place,  we  believe,  about  the  year 
1824,  when  Lord  Palmerston  vaa 
Secretary  at  War,  and  the  Dake  of 
York  still  presided  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Horse  Guards.     The  ex- 
cuse tendered  for  it  will  probably  be 
rem embered .  Promotion  was coimng 
fast  to  a  stand-still.     In  the  non- 
purchase  corps,  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers,     gentlemen    who    bad 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
as  lieutenants  wero  lieutenants  still; 
and  but  for  the  accident  of  purchase 
the  cavalry  and  infimtry  would  have 
been  perhaps  in   a  worse    pligbt. 
Even  purchase,  however,  under  thr- 
regulations  still  in  force,  had  failed 
to  create   an  adequate   outflow  of 
retirements,  and  it   was  better  to 
connive  at  the  habitual  breach  of 
these  regulations  than    leave  tbe 
entire  army  to  be  officered  by  grey- 
headed pantaloons.     Bat  Tve  could 
not  well  do  this  so  long  as  ofi&cers 
were  required  to  make  statements 
which  both  we  and  they   knew  to 
be  false.     Whereupon    we  did  nc^ 
take  the  bold  and  honest  step  of 
repealing  the  regulations  in  a  lump, 
but  we  saved  appearances  by  ex- 
empting   individual    officers    from 
making  the   declarations    required 
therein,  and  thus  left  them  free  to 
obey  or  disobey  the  order  of  the 
Crown  as  their    own    consciences 
might  direct.  Strange  ethics  these  I 
and  especially  strange. as  applied  to 
an  army.      If  orders   be     bindinc 
only  upon  those  who  promise  upon 
their  word  of  honour  to   m^ntaia 
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them,  how  long  cwi  you  expect  to 
maintain  proper  discipliue  among 
men  with   arms  in  their  hands? 
We  oonld  not  maintain  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  we  did  not.      Let  ns 
not,  however,  be  too  severe  upon 
the      particular      administrations 
which  came  to  this  unhappy  con- 
clasion.       They  did  not  originate, 
however   their    line  of  procedure 
may  have  aggravated,  the  disease. 
That  was  already  there.     But  such 
an  open  surrender  by  those  in  power 
of  admitted   right  to  the  caprices 
of  the  officers  gave  a  shock  to  dis- 
ciphne  more   severe   than    it  had 
received    for    years.      Surely   and 
rapidly  the    rust    and    the    moth 
began  to   eat  into    that  fine  edge 
which  had  made  the  army  of  the 
Peninsula  the  perfect  weapon  that 
it  was.     Year  by  year  habits  the 
reverse  of  soldierly  crept  into  our 
regiments.       Duty  might  still   be 
done,   but    it    was   pronounced   a 
bore.    Parades  could  not  be  held 
too  rarely,   or   at   hours  too  con- 
venient for  gentlemen  who  had  no 
taste  for  early  rising.      By-and-by 
men  found  out  that  uniforms  were 
cambersome      and      inconvenient. 
Worn   they    must   be    on    certain 
occasions,     but    the    moment    the 
occasion   ceased   the   uniform  was 
east  aside.      Pace   by   paco   with 
tastes  and  habits  like  these  came  in 
extravaganoe  in  dress,  in  horses,  in 
equipages.     The  mess  itself,  instead 
ot  affording  to  poor  gentlemen  the 
means  of  living  suitably   both  to 
their  rank  and  their  circumstances, 
became  a  bui*den ;   not  necessarily, 
because  the  cost  of  mere  messing 
is  and  always  has  been  moderate, 
but  because  of  the  moral  pressure 
that  was  pitt  upon  all  to  do  as  only 
the  richer  among  them  could  afford. 
And  last  of  all,  captains  and  sub- 
alterns,   not   content  to   think  of 
their   regiments    as    their    proper 
«lub8,  must  needs  get  up  in  London, 
in  Bnblin,  in  Edinburgh,  indeed  in 
every  plaoe  where    two   or   more 
regiments  nvenre  quartered  together, 


clubs  outside  the  barracks,  or  joined 
themselves  as  members  to  clubs 
already  established,  and  not  always 
to  those  supported  by  the  elite  of 
provincial  society. 

Now  we  contend,  and  we  defy  the 
most  eager  advocate  of  purchase  to 
refute  the  assertion,  that  an  army 
so  managed  and  so  ofBcered  could 
not  but  deteriorate.  Where  men 
are  either  ashamed  to  dress  as 
becomes  their  condition  in  life,  or 
are  intolerant  of  the  slight  restraint 
which  military  uniform  imposes— 
where  they  seek  their  society  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  their  proper 
sphere,  and  speak  of  professional 
conversation  as  shop  and  pro- 
fessional study  as  '  humbug  ' — 
where  duty  is  the  last  thing  thought 
of  and  pleasure  the  first,  it  would  be 
sti'ange  indeed  if  the  true  military 
spirit  were  not  injuriously  affected. 
The  army  did  degenerate  under  the 
stagnation  of  a  long  peace  from  the 
lofty  standard  to  which  it  had 
attained  in  war ;  and  the  laxity  or 
indifference  to  breach  of  regulations 
which  prevailed  in  high  quarters 
had  no  little  influence  in  precipi- 
tating the  catastrophe. 

What !  it  will  be  asked  :  do  you 
speak  of  that  army  as  degenerate 
which  in  the  Crimea  and  through- 
out the  Indian  Mutiny  proved 
itself  no  unworthy  successor  to  the 
great  army  of  the  Peninsula  ? 
We  answer,  in  courage,  no;  in 
endurance,  certainly  not ;  in  all  else 
except  the  moral  principles  both  of 
officers  and  men,  which  in  the 
Crimea  were  admirable,  decidedly 
yes.  How  could  the  case  be  other- 
wise ?  Few  among  the  officers  had 
ever  thought  of  studying  the  theory 
of  their  profession ;  fewer  still  bad 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  theory  applied  to  practice, 
even  in  mimic  war.  Individually, 
all  behaved,  well ;  collectively,  the 
less  wre  say  of  their  peiformanees  the 
better,  in. that  particular  contest*  at 
least,  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves opposed  to  a  brave  and  well- 
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organised  enemy.  And  what  fol- 
lowed ?  After  a  protracted  siege — 
the  school  in  which  soldiers  leom 
least,  of  which  it  is  not  perhaps  too 
much  to  say  that  what  it  does 
teach,  except  to  the  engineer  and 
the  gunner,  is  subversive  of 
soldierly  habits  rather  than  the 
reverse — peace  came,  and  with  it 
an  immediate  return  to  all  those 
practices  which,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  had 
operated  so  unfavourably  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  right  spirit. 
No  doubt  the  Government  stirred 
itself  to  remedy  palpable  defects. 
A  staff  college  was  founded. 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  were 
thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
compete  for  admission.  Candidates 
for  direct  commissions,  as  well  as 
subalterns  aspiring  to  promotion, 
were  subjected  to  an  examination, 
whether  they  had  their  money 
lodged  or  not.  But  uniforms  were 
more  than  ever  ignored,  clubs  were 
more  than  ever  frequented,  and 
over-regulation  prices  were  paid  as 
eagerly,  perhaps  more  eagerly, 
than  before.  Enormous  sums  were 
expended  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  private,  and  in  eloquent 
speeches  public  men  did  their  best 
to  entice  into  the  ranks  a  superior 
order  of  recruits :  but  to  the  officers 
no  inducements  whatever  were  held 
out  to  study  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  nor  was  the  slightest 
attempt  made,  even  by  discounte- 
nancing the  exhibition  of  it,  to  cure 
them  of  their  extravagance*  and 
folly.  ^  And  yet  we  venture  to  say 
that  in  this  extravagant  and  idle 
army  of  ours,  there  was  ten  years 
ago,  as  there  is  now,  as  large  a 
measure  of  natural  talent — aye,  and 
of  power  of  application,  too — as  you 
will  find  in  any  other  profession  or 
circle  of  society  withm  the  limits 
of  the  empire.  It  was  not  the 
ability  nor  even  the  willingness  to 
work  that  was  wanting,  but  the 
entire  absence  of  inducements,  with 
a    melancholy    deficiency    in    the 


means  and  appliances  necessaiy  for 
working  to  good  purpose. 

It  was  high,  time  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  sucli  a 
state   of  things;    and    though  we 
cannot  approve  of  the   manner  in 
which  the  mending  process  was  set 
about — ^though  we  look  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  under 
the  circumstances  as  ill-advised,  not 
to   say  unconstitutional   and  sub- 
versive of  the  liberties  of  Parlia- 
ment — still,  the  deed  being  done, 
and  by  universal  consent  condoned^ 
the  single  point  to  be  considered, 
as   it  appears  to    us,  is  this — has 
the  Royal  Warrant  '  regulating  first 
appointments,    regimental    promo- 
tion, &c.,'  been  so  drawn  as  that, 
while  it  applies  an  efficient  remedy 
to  an  admitted  evil,  it  shall  have  no 
tondency  to  make  the  army  of  an 
aristocratic    though    constitutional 
country  other  than  a  tmstworfchj 
servant    of  the    State?     In   other 
words,  will  the  new  Warrant  give 
us   officers,  better  instracted  per- 
haps than  those  with  whom,  we  used 
to  be  content,  yet  socially  inferior, 
because  taken  from  a  lower  grade, 
and  therefore  less  to  be  relied  upon 
in  the  event  of  contingencies  arising 
which  are  certainly  not  impossible 
here  more  than  dsewhere?     For 
this,  after  all,  is  the  evil  to  be  fewed. 
We  answer,  that,  having  well  con^ 
sidered  the  subject,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Warrant  need 
not  of  necessity  lead  to  any  sach 
result.     That  it  throws  us  upon  an 
experiment   which  may  terminate 
unhappily,  will  not  perhaps,  be  de- 
nied by  the  authors  of  the  Warrant 
themselves;  but  there  is  certainly 
nothing  on  the  fajce  of  the  document 
indicative  of  any  dangerous  design^ 
and  its  effect  upon  the  army  will  be 
determined  very  much  by  the  spirit 
in  which  the  scheme  is  worked  out. 
If  they  whose  business  it  is  to  caxry 
into  effect  the  wiU  of  the  Sovereign 
be  men  enough  to  look  only  to  tibe 
public  good ;  if  they  have  sufficieni 
strength  of  character  to  treat  with 
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indifference  both  the  censure  and 
the  praise  of  newspapers  and  of 
private  cliques ;  if  they  adhere  to 
the  straight  path  of  dnty  for  duty's 
sake,  swerving  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  lefb,  let  pressure  come 
from  which  side  it  may,  then  we 
shall  entertain  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  result.  If  the  qucdities  neces- 
sary to  keep  administrators  above 
partiality  and  prejudice  be  wanting, 
then — but  we  would  rather  not  con- 
template  the  possible  occurrence  of 
so  great  a  calamity. 

The  first  Royal  Warrant  opens 
weU:  it  would  have  opened  still 
better  had  it  gone  still  farther  in 
the  direction  which  it  takes.     Abo- 
lishing the  rank  of  comet  and  en- 
sign, it  institutes  a  new  order  in 
the  military  hierarchy — ^that  of  sub- 
lieutenant.    The  sub-lieutenant  is 
henceforth  to  do  duty  as  a  subaltern 
with  some  regiment,  either  of  ca- 
valry or  infantry,  for  a  year,  which 
is  to  be  to  him  a  year  of  probation. 
If  he  so  acquit  himself  as  to  satisfy 
the  commanding  officer  under  whom 
he  serves,  he  is  to  be  transferred  to 
a  military  college,  where  in  a  course 
ranging  over  two  years  he  is  to 
study  the  higher  branches  of  his 
profession.     Should  he  fail  at  the 
end  of  this  space  of  time  to  pass 
the    necessary    examinations,    his 
commission  is  to  be  cancelled,  and 
he  returns  into  civil  life,  exactly  as 
the  same  fate  musl  await  him  if 
during  his  probationary  year  with 
the  trial  regiment  he  prove  either 
physically  or  morally  unfit  for  the 
service.      On  the  other  hand,   if, 
both  in  his  year  of  probation  with  a 
regiment  and  in  his  two  years  of 
professional  study,  he  give  evidence 
that  he  has  in  him  the  making  of  a 
good  officer,  be  will  be  gazetted  to 
a  lieutenancy,  and  join,  as  a  perma- 
nent member  of  its  mess,  the  regi- 
ment^  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which 
the  Sovereign  may  appoint  him. 
And  finally,  if  he  fail  in   equita- 
tion, yet  in  all  other  respects  prove 
himself  a  good  soldier,  he  will  be 


allowed  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
infantry,  supposing  him  to  have 
begun  his  profession  with  a  cavalry 
regiment.  All  this  is  excellent,  ex- 
cept in  one,  and  that  by  no  means 
an  insignificant,  particular.  Why 
make  the  sub-lieutenant  a  commis- 
sioned officer  at  all  ?  Why  not  give 
him  the  same  place  in  our  service 
that  the  cadet  nas  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  the  ensign  in  that  of 
Prussia,  causing  him  to  associate 
with  the  officers,  yet  training  him 
to  do  duty  first  as  private,  then 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
finally  as  a  commissioned  officer? 
Observe  what  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  will  be. 

In  the  first  place,  a  distinction 
is  drawn  at  once  between  the  rest 
of  the  army  and  the  scientific  corps, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  Heretofore,  gentlemen  se- 
lected the  artillery  or  engineers 
because,  though  promotion  was 
slower  in  both,  it  was  more  sure 
than  in  the  line.  They  could  not 
be  purchased  over.  Now  that  pur- 
chase is  abolished  in  the  cavalry 
and  infantry,  it  is  unfair  to  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineers  that  gentlemen 
joining  either  should  be  incapable 
of  holding  commissions  till  they 
reach  the  age  of  twenty,  whereas 
young  men  entering  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  become  offi- 
cers at  seventeen,  ^gain,  if  sub- 
lieutenants are  to  pass  into  Sand- 
hurst, say  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
with  the  pay  and  status  of  com-' 
missioned  officers,  you  give  them,  a 
prodigious  advantage  over  the  stu- 
dents at  Woolwich,  who  from  seven- 
teen to  nineteen,  or  it  may  be  to 
twenty,  are  nothing  more  than  ca- 
dets, receiving  no  pay  whatever 
from  the  country.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Officers  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  a 
military  college  either  so  economi* 
cally  or  with  such  perfect  discipline 
as  cadets.  Now,  though  we  entirely 
approve  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  of  late  into  the 
management    of   the    students   in 
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what  was  former]|y  the  Rqyal  Mili- 
tary  College  at  Sandhurst,  it  will 
be  imposBible  to  keep  things  as  they 
are  if  hereafter  the  coUege  be 
filled  with  commissioned  officers. 
Besides,  why  change  the  titles  if 
the  country  is  to  get  nothing  more 
for  its  money  than  the  substitution 
of  one  title  for  another  ?  In  for- 
mer days  the  Woolwich  cadets  were 
all  Warrant  officers.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  replace. them  in  that 
position,  and  to  make  the  sub-lieu- 
tenants of  infantry  and  cavalry 
Warrant  officers  likewise  ? 

Entmnce  into  the  army  as  a  sub- 
lieutenant  is  henceforth  to  be 
achieved  through  one  of  four  chan- 
nels:— 

1.  Candidates  are  to  compete  at 
examinations  on  general  subjects, 
according  to  such  regulations    as 

'the  Secretary  of  State  may  from 
time  to  time  promulgate. 

2.  Students  who  have  passed  cer- 
tain specified  examinations  at  one 
or  other  of  the  universities  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  are  eligible,  sub- 
ject to  conditions  of  age. 

3.  Queen's  cadets,  Indian  cadets, 
and  Queen's  pages,  may  win  their 
Bub-lieutenancies  by  passing  exami- 
nations. 

4.  Non-commissioned  officers  get 

their  conmiissions  on  this  sole  Con- 
dition— ^that  they  are  recommended 
for  the  same  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  found 
fault  with  in  these  regulations,  yet 
they  are  by  no  means  perfect.  We 
cannot  understand,  for  example, 
why  non-commissioned  officers, 
aspiring  to  higher  things,  should  be 
entirely  exempt  from  examination 
on  general  subjects.  To  expect 
from  them  the  same  amount  or 
smattering  of  general  knowledge 
whioh  you  look  for  in  the  sons  of 
private  gentlemen,  would  be  ridi- 
culous; but  we  are  unable  to  see 
why,  in  these  days — when  regi- 
mental schools  take,  or  ought  to 
take,  a  high  range  in  education,  and 
garrison  libraries  are  stored  with 


good    books  —  aeTgeants    aspiring 
to  become    commissioned    ofiBceis 
should  not  make  themselves  com- 
petent geographers,  historians,  and 
even  mathematicians,  and  well-read 
men.       They    wiU  be    thrown,  if 
they  succeed,  into  the  society  of 
gentlemen,  and  will  best  take  their 
proper  places  there  if  their  minds 
be  stored  with  knowledge  and  their 
intellects  sharpened  by  study.    Let 
us  express  the  hope,  that  when  the 
machine  comes  to  be  put  in  motion 
this  defect  also  in  its  structure  ynHH 
be  looked  to  and  remedied.     Again, 
there   seems    no   just  reason  vthj 
young  men  nominated  by  the  Sove- 
reign— whether  theycome  as  Queen's 
cadets,    as    Indian    cadets,    or  as 
Queen's  pages — should  bring  with 
them  qualifications  for  the  militaiy 
service  inferior  in  any  respect  to 
those  required  of  other  people.    A 
high  examination  may  bo  adequate, 
or  the  reverse,  as  a  test  of  a  Toung 
man's  knowledge  and  abilities,  ex- 
actly as  such  happens  to  be  con- 
ducted.    If  a  fair  average  be  strack 
of  the  acquirements    which  carrv 
the  competitive  classes  through,  and 
if  this   average  be  applied  as  the 
scale  of  their  fitness  to  the  classes 
exempt  from  competition,  all  will  he 
well.     If  the  object  be  to  pitchfork 
into  the  army  boys  who,  because  of 
their    family    conneotions,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  have  socoeeded  in 
getting   themsllves  .enrolled   into 
one    or    other   of   certain    special 
categories,  then  a  gross  injustice 
will  be  done  to  the  competitors, 
while  the  public  sufiers  from  either 
the  permanent  or  the   temporarr 
connection   with     the    service  of 
young  men  whose  education  has 
been  neglected. 

Finally,  we  must  protest  against 
even  sub-lieutenancies  in  the  armj 
being  treated  as  prizes  to  be  com> 
peted  for  by  clever  or  pushing 
lads,  be  their  antecedents  what  they 
may.  The  old  mixed  term  'an 
officer  and  a  gentleman'  mnst 
never  become  obsolete  among  ns, 
nor  need  it  if  ordinary  precautions 
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be  taken  to  gaard  against  the 
misfortane.  A  steady  adhesion  to 
the  cnatom  now  in  force,  by  whicli 
the  respectability  of  candidates  is 
vouched  for  by  persons  whom  the 
aathonties  know,  and  in  whom 
they  have  confidence,  will  suffici- 
ently accomplish  this. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Warrant, 
however  well-intended,  fJEbUs  short  of 
perfection.    There  are  defects  in  it, 
which  a  little  more  knowledge   of 
the  subject  might    have  averted, 
while  in  other  respects  it  will  work 
well  or  ill,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  hand  to  which  its  execution  is 
entrusted.    If   there   be    firmness 
enough  to  provide  that  only  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term,  are  allowed  to  compete, 
and  that  competitive  examinations 
are  conducted  so  as  to  fathom  the 
ability  of  the  competitors  and  de- 
feat cram,  then  ijiis  part  of  the 
Warrant  will  probably  give  us  the 
same  stamp  of  men  to  officer  our 
regiments  that  we  had  before.     If 
the  Warrant  be  constructed  so  as  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  faction  which 
went  in  with  hottest  zeal  for  recent 
changes,  then  the  next  ^neration 
may,  and  probably  will,  find  reason 
to  regret,  that  purchase,  instead  of 
being   abolished,    had-    not     been 
recast  and  judiciously  guarded. 

Claose  5,  which  enacts  that  ^  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  (not  sub- 
lieutenant) in  our  army,  may  be 
given  to  a  lieutenant  of  militia,  pro- 
vided he  pass  the  same  ecs^amination 
which  qualifies  a  youth  &om  civil 
life  for  the  grade  of  sub-lieutenant,' 
appears  to  us  open  to  objection.  If, 
as  we  hope,  a  plan  is  arranged  for 
welding  militia  and  line  regiments 
together,  malriTig  the  former  the 
feeder  as  well  as  the  home  service 
battalions  of  the  latter,  then  the 
clause  commends  itself  at  once  to  our 
approval.  Bat  assuming  the  two 
services  to  remain  distinct,  and  the 
miUtia  to  be  kept  on  its  present  un* 
satisfiEkstoiy  footing,  then  we  really 
[^annot  see  what  the  country  is  to 
^m  by  the  transference  of  militia 


officers  to  the  line  minus  the  men. 
The  prospect  Of  a  commission  in  the 
line  may  perhaps  entice  into  the 
militia  as  subalterns  a  better  class 
of  men  than  now,  for  the  most 
part,  enter  b^ow  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain ;  but,  forasmuch  as  these  will 
serve  with  the  militia  only  till  the 
opportunity  offers  of  escaping  from 
it,  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
tone  of  the  home  service  is  to  be 
raised,  while  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  regular  army  will  gain  nothing, 
whatever  it  may  lose,  by  the  ar- 
rangement. There  will  never,  we 
imagine,  be  any  lack  of  desirable 
candidates  for  commissions  in  the 
regular  army.  What  we  are 
anxious  to  get  from  the  militia  into 
the  line  is,  men  to  command ;  and 
this  want  the  clause  now  under 
consideration  does  certainly  not 
supply. 

Against  the  rules  which  are  here- 
after to  determine  promotion  we 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  They  all 
commend  themselves  to  our  ap- 
proval, not  excepting  that  which 
requires  a  captain,  before  attaining 
the  rank  of  field  officer,  to  satisfy  a 
competent  board  of  examiners  that 
he  understands  the  duties  which 
are  to  devolve  upon  him,  and 
perhaps  something  more.  So  also 
the  regulation  which  limits  to  five 
years,  in  the  first  instance,  an  offi- 
cer's tenure  of  place  as  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  a  regiment, 
seems  to  us  open  to  no  serious 
objection.  If  indeed  the  rule  were 
made  absolute,  we  should  denounce 
it  altogether,  because  you  cannot, 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  this, 
draw  any  parallel  between  the  army 
and  the  navy.  It  may  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  naval  service  to 
keep  officers  in  conmiand  for  a  few 
years  only :  indeed  we  do  not  see  how 
postcaptains  andcommanders  could, 
in  any  other  way,  be  kept  abreast 
of  the  constantly  varying  condi- 
tions of  their  profession  •  but  in  the 
army  no  such  necessity  presses, 
because  it  is  neither  oiecessary  nor 
desirable  to  have  a  sii^ply  of  lieu* 
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tenant-colonels  and  majors  ready  to 
asBume  tbe  command  of  regiments 
liastilj  embodied  to  meet  a  war. 
And  regiments  are  certainly  not 
broken  up  and  dispersed  like  the 
crews  of  men-of-war,  as  often  as 
a  ship  is  pnt  out  of  commission. 
The  rule,  therefore,  if  it  were  ab- 
solute, would  be  very  objectionable. 
But,  qualified  as  it  is,  it  accom- 
plishes a  great  practical  good,  by 
enabling  the  commander-in-chief  to 
weed  out  from  active  employment 
officers  whose  incapacity  has  been 
proved,  though  no  charge  may  have 
been  brought  against  their  charac- 
ter as  gentlemen.  No  doubt  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  rule  will 
work  well  or  ill,  according  to  the 
measure  of  judgment  with  which  it 
is  carried  into  effect.  In  theory  it 
offers  a  sure  guarantee  that  English 
regiments  shall  never  again  be  com- 
manded in  perpetuity  by  incapable 
officers.  In  practice  it  may  open 
the  door  to  jobbery  ^d  favouritism. 
Of  this  latter  result,  however,  we 
entertain  no  serious  apprehension ; 
at  all  events,  in  the  first  instance. 
Public  attention  will,  for  some  time 
to  come,  be  too  keenly  fixed  upon 
military  administration  to  make 
jobbery  and  favouritism  safe  ;  and 
if  hereafter  attempts  be  made  to 
abuse  the  license,  the  abuse  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  detected,  and  the 
disease  will  cure  itself. 

The  clauses  regulating  exchanges 
appear  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  fair 
enough.  The  phrase  *  reasonable 
expenses '  is,  indeed,  an  elastic  one ; 
and  perhaps  experience  will  show 
that  the  tendency  is  rather  to  get 
back  into  old  abuses,  than  to  cut 
down  the  pecuniary  compensation 
offered  and  secured  to  its  legitimate 
figure.  But  that  is  a  danger  against 
which  there  is  really  no  guarding. 
Officers  must  be  left  very  much  to 
judge  for  themselves  what  money 
value  they  care  to  affix  to  a  change 
of  station  and  even  of  regiments. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  serious 
objection  could  be  raised  to  clauses 
6  and    7   in  this  Warrant,  taken 


by  themselves.     The  former  wisely 
assigns  to  the  supernumerary  list  re- 
gimental officers  receiving  staff  ap- 
pointments, and,  in  cases  of  redac- 
tion, keeps  officers  on  the  same  list, 
instead  of  turning  them  adriH  on 
half-pay.     The  latter  deals  in  ap- 
parently  a  liberal  spirit  with  cor- 
nets  and  ensigns   already  in  tbe 
service,  as  well  as  with  sub-lienten- 
ants  who  have  passed  satisfactorilj 
through     the     Sandhurst    course. 
Unfortunately,   however,  Warrant 
No.    II.,  bearing    date  December 
28,    1 87 1,   comes  in  materially  to 
affect  the  bearing  of  this  last  clause, 
and  not  for  the  better.     Why  cut 
down  the  pay  of    lieutenant  of 
cavalry  to  Ss,  and  of  infantry  to 
5».     3S.,    till     after    three    years' 
service    in   such  rank  ?     This  is 
indeed,  taking  away  with  one  hand 
more  than  had  been  given  with  the 
other,  because  the  sub-lieutenant  is 
exactly  where  the  comet  and  ensign 
used  to  be,  except  in  name.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  the  army  has 
every  reason  to  complain  of  what 
looks  very  like  a  juggle,  and  we  shall 
be  much  surprised  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  fail  to  be  made  aware  of  it. 
Nor  is  this  all.     While  we  blame 
Mr.  Card  weir  8  parsimony  in  one 
respect,  we  cannot  but  find  fault 
with     his     extravagance     in    an- 
other.    If  the  sub-lientenant  is  to 
be  entitled,  just  as  the  ensign  and 
comet  were,  to  half-pay  when  not 
wanted,    where    was    the    use  of 
change  ?    We  had  thought  that  the 
main  purpose  to  be  served  by  thif 
alteration  of  name  was  to  provide  a 
school   of  probation   in   the  army 
itself,  his  failure  to  pass  satisfac- 
torily through  which  would  have 
sent  forth  the  aspirant  unstained, 
as  far  as  personal  character  went, 
into  civil    life.      But  if,  in  retnm 
for     his     year    with    a    r^fiment 
and  two  years  at  Sandhurst,  indif- 
ferently spent,  he  is    to    be  sent 
home  with  half-pay,   what  do  wo 
gain  by  an  elaborate  arrangemcEt 
which  ends  in  the  mere  substitn- 
tion  of  one  title  for  another  P     Mr. 
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Cardwell  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  long 
tolerate  a  body  of  idlers  in  the  land, 
who,  becaase  they  could  not  win 
their  way  to  lieutenants*  commis- 
sions, establish  a  claim  for  them- 
selves respectively  to  a  pension  of 
fifty  guineas  a  year  out  of  the  tax- 
ation of  this  country. 

But  perhaps  the  bonus  of  half-pay 
is  intended  exclusively  for  those 
sub-Heutenants  who,  having  passed 
well  through  their  probationary 
course,  can  find  no  opening  to  higher 
things.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  ought 
to  be  told  so ;  because  a  grave  consi- 
deration arises  out  of  the  contingency. 
Are  the  army  estimates  to  be  in- 
creased by  pouring,  year  by  year, 
into  the  service  crowds  of  young 
men  as  sub-lieutenants  who  must 
wait  no  one  knows  how  long  for 
permanent  appointments,  and  after 
all  may  be  cast  adrift  without  them  ? 
Surely  no  such  purpose  as  this  can 
be  entertained.  Yet  the  Warrant, 
while  regulating  the  pay  and  half- 
pay  of  subalterns,  if  it  do  not  point  to 
such  a  consummation,  stands  sorely 
in  need  of  explanation.  Why  has 
it  been  put  forth  in  so  crude  a  state  P 
Why  not  reserve  the  consideration, 
of  pay  and  half-pay  altogether  till 
we  shall  be  better  informed  than  we 
are  now,  both  as  to  the  probable 
strength  of  the  sub-lieutenant  grade 
in  the  service,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  individuals  are  to  be 
admitted  to  it  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  commen- 
taries which  both  branches  of  the  War 
Office  have  issued  on  the  first  of  the 
two  Warrants.  That  which  bears  Mr. 
Cardwell' s  signature  is  lucid  and 
simple  enough.  It  aims  at  nothing 
more  than  summarising  all  that  had 
previously  been  put  forth  in  more 
technical  language,  and  it  effects 
that  object  very  distinctly.  We 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  document 
of  which  the  authorship  is  attributed 
to  the  Horse  Guards.  Observe  that 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
instractions  laid  down  as  to  when 
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and  how  officers  are  to  join  their 
regiments,  how  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  event  of  certain  specified 
contingencies  occurring,  and  what 
forms  are  to  be  gone  through  pre- 
paratory to  retirement  from  the  ser- 
vice. But  in  dealing  with  other  and 
more  constantly  recurring  incidents, 
very  grave  mistakes  have,  in  our 
opinion,  been  committed.  The  regu- 
lations, for  example,  which  bear 
upon  inspections  and  confidential 
reports,  would^  if  they  were  acted 
upon  literally,  destroy  mutual  good- 
will in  every  regiment  in  the  service. 
No  man  could  respect  himself  or 
feel  safe  who  knew  that  his  profes- 
sional prospects  might  be  blighted 
at  any  moment  by  a  secret  report 
sent  in  to  head-quarters  by  a  brother 
officer,  labouring  under,  perhaps, 
some  passing  irritation.  That  com- 
manding officers  should  report  truly 
on  the  professional  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  all  who  serve  under  them  is 
a  well-understood  matter.  If  they 
fail  to  do  this,  the  characters  of  the 
great  bulk  of  our  officers  could  not 
possibly  be  known  beyond  their  own 
regiments.  But  to  make  such  re- 
ports go  up  to  head- quarters  filtered 
through  previous  reports — ^those 
of  the  major  on  the  captain,  those 
of  the  captain  on  his  subalterns — 
would  be  monstrous,  were  it  even 
practicable.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  portion  of  the  Hor^  Guards 
commentary  will  undergo  careftil 
revision.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to 
act  upon  it  as  it  now  stands,  the 
position  both  of  subalterns  and  cap- 
tains must  become  intolerable,  and 
the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  the 
army  will  be  lowered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  our  verdict  on  War- 
rant No.  I.,  considered  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
favourable.  How  it  will  operate 
generally  by-and-by  on  promotion, 
and  what  amount  of  money  the 
country  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  it,  are  questions  quite  apart  from 
the  point     now    under    consider- 
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aiion.  Bnt  standing  before  ns  as  it 
does— *a  measure  complete  in  itself 
— *We  gladly  acknowledge  that 
(barring  the  mistakes  which  we 
baYe  tak^n  the  liberty  to  point  out) 
it  does  credit  to  the  good  sense  of 
those  who  prepared  it.  If  judi- 
oionslj  worked,  it  will  keep  the 
army,  as  far  as  the  social  status  of 
the  oflScers  is  concerned,  fully  up  to 
what  it  has  been  in  times  past.  For 
that  which  money  formerly  secured, 
especially  on  first  appointment, 
seems  to  be  provided  for  by  just 
stLcfa  an  educational  test  as  must 
exclude  from  the  service  youths  so 
trained  as  to  be  unfit  to  associate  with 
gentlemen.  The  proportions  marked 
out  likewise  to  various  classes  of 
aspirants, — ^to  open  competition,  to 
University  men,  to  Queen's  pages, 
and  to  non-commissioned  officers — 
have  been  well  settled. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  ap- 
prove of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
change  under  the  pressure  which 
confessedly  brought  it  about;  and 
wo  must  wait  tHl  further  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  before  we 
can  allow  that  all  the  good  that  is 
effected  in  this  Warrant  might  not 
have  been  effected  as  securely  under 
the  old  system  of  purchase.  But, 
granting  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  it  could  not 
have  been  done  more  satisfactorily. 

So  likewise  we  are  disposed  to 
hope  better  things  of  the  Control 
Department  than  we  once  did. 
Perfect  it  certainly  is  not,  nor  will 
it  be,  till  it  changes  its  name,  and 
Abandons  the  attempt  to  concentrate 
in  Pall  Hall  all  the  functions  that 
are  necessary  to  put  armies  in 
Motion.  But  it  is  in  far  better 
working  order  now  than  it  was  three 
years  acp ;  and  it  will  probably  come 
ri^ht  cSler  experience  has  shown 
b^h  where  its  defects  lie,  and  how 
«,lo&e  ^e  proper  remedies  are  to  be 
ttp^^  to  them. 

In  like  manner  it  is  impossible  to 
^isit  S&ndhnnlt  and  fail  to  see  that 
%e  lare  getting  into  the  right  groove 


in  the  matter  of  military  educfttion 
at  last.   The  junior  college  is  not  fill- 
ed now,  as  it  used  to  be,  with  hobble- 
dehoys, who,  being  treated  neither 
as   officers  nor   school-boys,  never 
knew  how  to  condnct  themselves, 
and    were     always     getting    into 
trouble.     A  hundred  young  men, 
who,  having  passed  for  their  first 
commission,  find  as  yet  no  openiogs 
in  regiments,    are   there  gathered 
together  for  purposes  of  study;  and 
reading  hard,  and  living  as  officers 
live,  each  with  a  separate  chamber, 
and  all  at  a  well-ordered  mees,  thfr 
know  how  to  respect  themselves 
and  thereby  command  the  respect 
of  others.     When  they  pass  ont, 
another  batch  will  come  in — ^proba- 
bly  as  sub-Hentenants  fresh  from 
regimental    experience,    who  ivill 
take  their  tone  from  the  traditions 
of  the  place  just  as  the  present  batch 
take  theirs  from  their  gallant  and 
able  governor.     Thus  Sir  Duncan 
Cameron  will   feed   the   army,  by 
degrees,  with  subalterns  such  as  it 
never  had  before.    Meanwhile  the 
staff-college,   under  the  admirable 
management  of  Colonel  Hamlej,  is 
working  wonders.  And  if  a  mistake 
was  made  in  mixing  np,  in  the  late 
manoeuvres,   undisciplined    militia 
and  volunteers  with  regolar  troops; 
and  if  here   and   there,  especiaUj 
in    the   matter    of  transport  and 
supply,  the  manoeuvres  themselves 
broke  down,   who  is  there  among 
us  but  is  prepared  to  sar  that^  all 
things    considered,     sncn     short- 
comings were  inevitable  ?.   Let  ns 
hope  that  before  the  season  comes 
round    for    a    repetition     of    the 
same  most  judicious  practice  Mr. 
Cardwell    will   hare   so    *  welded 
militia^  volunteers,    and   r^ulars, 
into  one  harmoniotis  wholet,'  as  to 
justify  him  in  placing  tiie  one  species 
of  force  side  by  side  with  the  other. 
For  this,  after  all,  is  Hie  point  to 
be  looked  td.    What  has  tbns  jnst 
been  done  will  pirote  worse  ihao 
useless    if  greater  things  do  not 
follow.    Let  us  liope  for^the  best. 
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WHATEVER  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  anarchy  is  naturally 
an  object  of  nneasy  suspicion  to  many 
people,  especially  if  it  emanate  from 
France.    And  when  an  individual 
is  found  possessing  no  patience,  but 
mnch  turbulent  yig^ur  and  passion, 
no  useful  fitculty  of  compromise,  but 
mnch  unselfish  sincerity,  he  is  often 
put  down  as  disorderly,  and  is  more 
likelyto  be  feared  than  loved.  When, 
too,  he  blurts  out  in  some  hour  of 
disappointment,  as  if  to  console  him- 
self, *  All  that  I  loiow,  I  owe  it  to 
despair,'  he  will  scarcely  win  suf- 
frages thereby  from  the  more  com- 
fortable sections  of  society.     Paul 
Joseph    Froudhon    struggled    and 
fought  against  such  odium  as  this, 
and  with  a  pen,  as  one  of  his  critics 
says,  dipped  in  vitriol  instead  of  ink. 
He  had  die  advantage  of  possessing 
more  capacity  for  receiving  blows 
than  most  men  of  original  and  ec- 
centric genius,  and  he  had  a  mar- 
vellous   faculty    for    giving   them. 
And  he  said  outright,  as  if  to  tease 
bis  persecutors,  that  anarchy  was 
his  creed.     In  spite,  however,  of  his 
anarchical   soul  that  shook  off  all 
fetters,  not  only  of  despotism,  but 
of  all    authority     that    does    not 
emanate  from  one's  highest   self, 
and  in  spite  of  his  amazing  egotism, 
Froudhon  was  no  common  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  the  despair  which 
filled  him  waa  no  sentimental  or 
ignoble  feeling,  but  one  that  was 
generated  from  long  contemplation 
of  wronged  right  and  baffled  jus- 
tice.    Since    1848,  Froudhon  has 
been    a  historical    character,    but 
although    possessing    the    brawny 
srm  of  a  Samson,  he  failed  te  puU 
down  the  Philistine  temple  wherein 
he  never   worshipped.     He  shook 
the  pillarSy  frightened  a  number  of 
foolish  people^  was  greatly  hissed  at 
by  others,  and  died. 

In  nothing  is  Prondlion,  a  French- 
num,  more  remarkable  tJian  in  his 


difference  from  Frenchmen.  Be- 
tween him  and  his  compatriots 
there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that 
he  never  passed  over  from  his  posi- 
tion te  theirs,  nor  did  any  of  them 
ever  care  or  dare  to  come  from 
their  own  side  of  it  te  him.  He 
was  too  vitelly  and  really  radical 
for  the  moderates,  and  the  scream 
of  the  volatile  enthusiast  without 
back-bone  only  produced  a  sense 
of  weariness  in  him.  In  a  fit  of 
this  kind,  he  says  petulantly,  but 
with  some  sad  truth  of  discernment, 
'The  Frenchman  does  not  really 
want  to  be  free.  Some  one  has 
said  that  we  are  not  ripe  for 
liberty:  it  is  inexact.  We  shall 
never  be  ripe;  this  liberiy  is  use- 
less to  us.  Provided  he  has  the 
wherewithal  to  live,  permission  to 
rhodomontade,  to  jest ;  provided  he 
may  comment  upon  the  Government 
while  obeying  it,  the  Frenchman  is 
content.'  Froudhon  accused  the 
bourgeoisie  of  killing  the  Republic  : 
'Disorder  or  Ceesarism,  you  have 
willed  it,'  he  says. 

He  was,  too,  a  stem,  serious  man, 
with  but  little  sympathy  for  Parisian 
frivolity.  Here  was  another  reason 
which  conduced  to  his  intellectual 
isolation,  so  that  he  affords  us  always 
the  picture  of  a  solitary  thinker 
Hvmg  apart  in  a  remote  comer  of 
Paris.  He  looked  upon  everything 
and  everybody  as  composed  of  pos- 
sible humbug.  He  was  ready  to 
scorn  his  allies  and  snap  all  bonds 
that  might  seem  to  imply  com- 
promise of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
Hence  he  was  misunderstood  and 
mistrusted.  Sentiment  to  him 
brought  with  it  an  evil  suspicion 
of  sentimentality.  'After  perse- 
cutors, there  is  nothing  I  hate  so 
much  as  martyrs/  he  says;  and 
those  who  cannot  follow  the  work- 
ings o(  his  mind  are  startled  at  his 
httrd  sayiiu^,  and  hold  ak>of 
from  him.    He  took  great  dielight 
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in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contra- 
dictions, but  what  raised  the  ranconr 
of  so  many  was  his  intense  hos- 
tility to  hnmbng.  A  man  must 
beUeve,  not  only  believe  that  he 
believes,  was  his  creed ;  and  he 
liked  opinions  ix>  be  '  first-hand '  and 
a  part  of  the  individual,  not  a  gar- 
ment to  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure. 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  scroll 
affixed  to  his  banner :  '  My  name  is 
Seeker  of  Truth;  my  mission  is 
written  in  these  words  of  the  law — 
Speak  without  hate  and  without 
fear;  say  that  which  thou  know- 
est/  If  ever  man  were  true  to 
the  principles  he  professed,  it  was 
Proudhon. 

Paul  Joseph  Proudhon  was  bom 
in  the  Faubourg  de  la  Mouillere,  at 
Besan9on,  in  January  1809.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  descended 
from  poor  people ;  his  father  was  a 
brewer's  cooper.  He  began  life  as 
a  compositor  in  a  printing  house 
in  Besan9on,  and  gradually  worked 
his  way  up  from  this  position  to  that 
of  corrector  for  the  press.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Fathers  being  in 
course  of  issue  by  the  firm  who  em- 
ployed him,  this  became  the  occasion 
of  his  studying  Hebrew,  and  ac- 
quiring such  technical  knowledge  of 
theology  as  ofben  astonished  his  Ca- 
tholic opponents  of  after  life,  who 
imagined  him  an  escaped  Semi- 
narist. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  as 
indeed  at  all  periods,  he  engaged 
with  great  earnestness  in  studies 
of  many  different  kinds.  While 
working  as  corrector  for  the  press 
he  appended  an  essay  of  his  own 
on  general  grammar  to  a  work 
which  was  being  reprinted.  This 
essay  he  dedicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Besan9on;  and  the  society,  re- 
cognising the  scientific  merit  of  the 
work,  accorded  him  a  small  pension, 
lasting  a  few  years.  His  mental 
bias  was  even  thus  early  declared. 
In  the  formal  petition  which,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  addressed 
to    the  Academy,  was  a  passage 


which  the  secretary  thought  fit  to 
strike  out.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  writer  belonged  to  that 
interesting  portion  of  society  ^de- 
coree  du  nom  d^ouvriere,^  and  that 
his  greatest  joy  was  to  have  at- 
tracted the  suffrages  of  the  Academy 
to  that  class.  He  expressed  a  livelj 
gratitude  to  the  Academy  for  ea- 
abling  him  to  give  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  labour  in  philosophy  and 
science,  and  promised  to  devote 
his  studies  to  the  complete  enfran- 
chisement of  his  brothers  and  com- 
panions. 

While  Proudhon  was  working 
as  a  compositor,  a  young  man  in 
the  same  trade  came  to  Besan^ 
seeking  employment,  and  hoping 
for  an  immediate  engagement,  as 
he  was  absolutely  at  the  end  of  his 
resources.  There  was  no  work  to 
be  had.  While  the  young  man, 
forty-eight  hours  without  food,  is 
contemplating  suicide,  Proudhon 
meets  him.  Learning  his  distress, 
he  takes  him  to  his  own  room, 
gives  him  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
all  this  for  two  months,  and  finally 
is  enabled  to  procure  work  for 
him.  *  You  ask  me  if  I  know 
Proudhon,'  said  this  young  work- 
man some  time  afterwards;  'I 
owe  him  life :  I  it  was  whom  he 
preserved  from  a  leap  into  the 
river.'  The  fact  of  the  abso- 
lute helplessness  of  the  working 
man  under  certain  circnmstances, 
and  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  was 
thus  prominently  brought  before 
Proudhon's  attention,  and  doubt- 
less he  received  an  abiding  im- 
pression from  this  incident. 

Partly  relying  upon  the  small 
pension  allowed  him  bj  the  Be- 
san^on  Academy,  in  1832  Proudhon 
came  to  Paris.  He  set  himself 
an  enormous  amount  of  work. 
Besides  the  gaining  of  his  liring, 
he  had  to  acquire  culture  in  many 
branches  of  learning  and  philosophy 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  that 
role  of  a  reformer  which  he  saw 
clearly  before  him.     A  long-headed 
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and  strong-headed  man,  he  always 
prepared  for  his  part  as  an  army 
makes  ready  for  battle,   by  acca- 
mulating    ammnnition,    surveying 
the  field,  and  calculating    as  well 
as  possible    for    every  emergency. 
We  have  quoted  the  words  *Say 
that  which    thou  "knowest^  as  his 
motto.     It  was  from  his  immense 
command    of   facts    digested    and 
assimilated    that   he  was   able   so 
often  to  confound  his  antagonists. 
It  was  this  sense  of  the  solid  firm- 
ness of  his  ground,  as  well  as  his 
strong  belief  in  his  own  logic,  that 
made  him  so  often  laugh  to  scorn  a 
multitude  of  his  opposers.     '  From 
1839  to  1852,'  says  he,  'my  studies 
have  been  of  pure  controversy  \  that 
is  to   say,    I    confined    myself  to 
.  investigating  ideas  taken  in  them- 
selves, and  their  worth,  what  was 
their  signification  and  bearing,'^  in 
what  direction  they  led,  in  what  direc- 
tion they  did  not  lead  ;  in  a  word,  I 
have  tried  to  furnish  myself  vnth 
exact  and   complete  notions  upon 
principles, institutions, and  systems.' 
This  forms  the  negative  stage  in 
his  life;  he   denied  much,*. finding 
that,   almost    universally,    theories 
were  not  in  accordance  with  their  pro- 
per elements,  institutions  not  in  har- 
mony with  their  object  or  their  end, 
authors  not  sufficientlywell  informed, 
independent  and  logical.      Alas  for 
any  conscience- driven  mortal  enter- 
ing upon  studies  such  as  these ! — 
he  has  an  almost  boundless  despair 
opened  before   him;  conventional- 
isms will   obstruct    him  at  every 
turn,  the  real  will  establish  itself 
on  that  possession  which  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  law,  and  mock  the 
vain  struggles  of  the  ideal  to  oust 
it ;  his  friends  who  are  not  endowed 
with  the  same  clearness  of  vision 
as  himself,  will  look  coldly  on  him 
as  a  theoretical  dreamer,  or  sus- 
piciously on   him  as  a  disturber. 
The  world's  Augean  stable  refuses 
to  be  cleansed,  nay  asserts  that  its 
arrangements  are  perfect,  and  that 
attempts  at  cleansing  are  superero- 


gatory. But  Proudhon  set  himself 
to  reform  the  world  with  a  labour 
that  never  halted,  and  a  courage 
that  never  quailed.  With  the  whole 
world  against  him,  Proudhon  entered 
upon  the  combat  with  perfect  san^- 
froid.  Such  is  the  power  of  foiith — 
flEkith  which  in  this  instance  some 
people  would  prefer  to  call  fanati- 
cism. 

Having  found  that  society — ^in 
appearance  peaceable,  regular,  sure 
of  itself — was  given  over  to  disorder 
and  antagonism,  Proudhon's  studies 
entered  upon  a  new  stage.  He 
began  afresh  the  work  of  investigat- 
ing society ;  but  now  his  design 
was  a  general  examination  of  facts, 
ideas,  and  instittitions,  without 
prejudice,  and  with  no  other  rule  of 
appreciation  than  pure  logic ;  it  was 
not  till  1852  that  he  began  to  build 
up  a  system  from  positive  studies 
and  scientific  truth.  This  extensive 
and  painstaking  analysis  was  in- 
structive enough  to  Proudhon,  but 
the  public  misunderstood  it.  They 
did  not  like  to  enter  into  a  chamber 
of  which  they  could  not  see  the 
door  of  exit ;  they  demanded  what 
he  was  driving  at,  whither  he  was 
going ;  and  his  manner  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  bring  them  to  an  atti- 
tude of  calm  attention.  We  have 
spoken  of  him  as  entering  upon 
a  contest  with  the  g^ant  Society 
with  absolute  sang-froid ;  but  he  did 
not  conduct  the  battle  in  the  same 
spirit.  He  fought  with  vehemence. 
He  united  two  qualities — a  strong 
will  and  fearless  sincerity;  and 
these  two  elements,  finding  them- 
selves in  contact  with  the  omni- 
present shams  and  make-believes 
of  the  world,  were  provided  with  a 
sufficiently  callous  anvil  to  work 
upon — an  anvil  whereon  an  im- 
petuous hammer  might  soon  find 
itself  growing  hot.  This  element 
of  extreme  sincerity  in  Proudhon's 
nature  led  to  his  being  misconstrued 
in  many  ways.  He  was  as  prompt 
at  pointing  out  any  contradiction 
amongst  those  who  were  his  friends 
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as  amongst  his  opponents,  and  this 
in  a  world  whioh  is  accastomed  to 
be  gnided  greatly  by  hearsay,  and 
which  does  not  expect  a  personal 
conviction  and  creed  from  all  its 
individual  members,  and  is  content 
so  long  as  they  are  not  notorionsly 
helpless  or  heretical.  Proudhon  was 
an  anomaly.  Always  independent, 
always  acting  on  principle,  and 
never  owning  the  sway  of  the 
whipper-in  of  any  sect  or  party, 
nuUius  addictuB  jurare  in  verba 
magtstri]  always  seeking  in  every 
man's  mind  the  interior  light  of 
pnre  reason  as  he  found  it  shining 
through  his  own — he  could  not 
be  reckoned  on  by  any  clique. 
So  he  became  isolated  from  all, 
and  lived  always  an  intellectual 
hermit. 

If  he  could  not  rule  by  sympathy, 
he  could  at  least  command  attention 
by  blows,  and  he  soon  became  known 
and  dreaded  as  a  -terribly  hard 
hitter ;  whilst  he  met  all  the  strokes 
that  fell  upon  himself  either  with 
imperturbable  calm,  or  with  a  tumult 
of  redoubled  vehemence.  We  once 
heard  a  temperance  street-preacher 
express  a  desire  to  have  the  Evil 
upon  which  he  was  making  war 
brought  before  him  bodily  in  the 
form  of  a  raging  beast,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  combat  with  it  face 
to  face,  and  destroy  the  monster 
utterly.  We  doubted  the  courage 
of    the    individual    making    this 

C'*8S8ion,  in  the  event  of  his 
g  put  to  the  test  he  appeared  to 
be  anxious  for.  We  should  not 
have  doubted  Proudhon.  Had  the 
false  elements  in  society — the  in- 
justices and  the  wrongs,  come  before 
1dm  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  he 
would  have  trampled  it  to  death, 
or  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
strangled.  The  life  through  which 
he  passed  would  indeed  have  borne 
most  men  down  to  earth;  Proudhon 
gave  himself  up  to  despair,  and 
only  toiled  the  more  desperately 
for  it.  Partly,  no  doubt,  he  grew 
callous  and  in  part  found  a  certain 


piquancy  in  the  continued  hostile 
criticism. 

He  has  been  called  ^Bjtod, 
turned  economist  and  publicist; 
doubt  and  despair  raised  into  doc- 
trine.' He  worked  under  the  stimu- 
lus, however,  of  other  senaatioos 
besides  doubt  and  despair.  His 
boiling,  passionate  sense  of  justice 
and  equality  of  rights,  was  no  doubt 
the  chief  spur  of  his  mind,  and  that, 
when  beaten  back,  led  to  this 
despair  which,  as  he  sajs, 
brought  forth  the  best  fruits 
of  his  intellect.  This  unswayi^le 
sense  of  justice  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  mind ;  it  formed  the 
ardour  of  his  life,  and  the  directness 
of  his  aims.  It  was  his  religion ; 
and  those  who  looked  upon  all 
actions  as  dictated  by  selfish  policy 
were  confused  by  this  man,  who 
acted  from  a  principle  which  they 
could  not  see,  and  who  would  be 
just  as  likely  to  be  found  diame- 
trically opposed  to  them  as  on  their 
side  in  any  question. 

Says  William  Blake,  *  Energy  is 
eternal  delight.'  Proudhon  seems 
to  have  been  endowed  with  vast 
stores  of  energy,  that  found  it  their 
delight  to  be  constantly  expending 
themselves  in  their  peculiar  in- 
tellectual channels.  The  unrequited 
toil,  the  unrelaxed  struggle  of  year 
after  year,  the  laborious  energy  that 
after  all  seems  futile,  and  vain,  and 
thrown  away,  would  have  proved 
an  insupportable  torture,  and  at  last 
death,  to  most  men.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  natural 
state  of  Proudhon's  intellectut) 
faculties  to  be  engaged  in  nnending 
warfare  for  an  idea  ever  unrealised 

A  passionate  sense  of  justice, 
a  mighirr  superabundance  of  vital 
and  intellectual  energy,  these  would 
constitute  two  constant  spurs  to 
his  ardour.  The  sense  of  justice 
produced  despair  at  the  hopeless 
mass  of  injustice  around,  and  the 
masterful  energy  kept  the  mind  in 
action  without  permitting  it  to  be 
utterly  weighed  down.    Bat  tiiere 
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was  probably  a  third  element  of 
gtrength.  When  an  enthuaiastic 
man  gaixts  visioD,  even  though  but 
a  partial  or  obscured  one,  of  a  future 
that,  though  not  heaven,  shall  at  least 
bring  the  heavenly  state  a  hair's 
breadth  nearer  to  earth,  there  follows 
a  sadden  rush  of  enthusiasm 
throagh  his  soul.  Should  his  dream 
be  tested  by  his  experience  and  his 
strictest  faculties  of  logic,  and  be 
found  to  contain  an  unyielding 
element  of  reality  and  truth,  it  will 
often  produce  in  him  an  elation  of 
mind  that  laughs  at  opposition  and 
despair.  The  despair  and  unbelief 
will  recur  sometimes,  but  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  vision  is  never  lost ;  and 
between  these  two  poles  of  elation 
and  despair,  a  fiery  and  powerful 
energy  will  find  an  unreroitting  spur, 
and  will  learn  in  time  to  revel  in 
labours  and  contest. 

Proudhon,  for  all  his  despair,  had 
had  nnrolled  before  him  some  true 
vision  of  social  regeneration ;  he 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  it 
should  result,  not  from  force  but 
from  reason,  '  that  the  poor  be  no 
longer  despised  ; '  and  in  this  hope 
he  was  glad. 

Ho  sees  the  growth  of  reason, 
and  from  that  growth  he  deduces 
hope  of  its  supremacy.  He  ex- 
presses his  views  in  this  form: 
Man  living  naturally  in  society, 
follows  naturally  a  chief,  the  father; 
the  patriarch,  the  arbitrator  (the 
word  he  makes  use  of  is  prud*1iomme, 
which  comes  near  his  own  sur- 
name), the  sage.  But  the  danger 
is  that  ambition  places  the  wrong 
people  at  the  head — ^tyrants  instead 
of  &ther8.  So  that  as  man  advances 
he  sedks  law ;  and  soon  law  be- 
comes for  him  living,  visible,  tangi- 
ble; it  ifl  his  fatl^r,  his  master, 
his  Idag.  Am  society  grows  more 
enlightened,  rc^l  authority  proper 
dimiiaahea  jiiat  as  the  rights  offeree 
and  cnnninK  are  brought  under  by 
the  lacger  determination  to  justice. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  will  yields 
bdbre  tiie  sovereignty  of  reason. 


and  ends  by  becoming  reduced  into 
a  scientific  social  system.  Bi|^ 
though,  according  to  the  motto 
prefixed  to  one  of  Proudhoi^'s 
works,  he  believes  that  *  order 
pursues  disorder,'  yet  he  sees  it 
is  with  pain  and  trouble  that  the 
process  goes  on ;  still  he  says, 
*What  the  fathers  have  sown  in 
tears,  the  sons  shall  reap  in  joy/ 
We,  who  see  a  still  farther  sowing 
in  sanguine  tears  of  the  land  of 
Proudhon*s  hopes,  are  compelled 
to  postpone  that  reaping  in  joy  to 
a  more  distant  generation. 

The  most  distinctive  part  of 
Proudhon's  system  lies  in  his  views 
on  property  and  labour.  His  most 
notorious  aphorism  is  the  some- 
what startling  one,  'Property  is 
robbery.'  Unless  we  keep  before 
us  the  paradoxical  tendencies  of  its 
author,  and  go  carefully  through 
his  explanation  of  its  meaning,  we 
are  liable  to  fall  into  the  general 
error  that  this  maxim  means  to 
imply  that  all  property-holders  are 
robbers.  The  greatest  portion  of 
his  vehemence  seems  to  have  had 
an  escape- valve  in  those  few  words, 
*La  propriete  c'est  le  vol.*  Here 
is  a  sample  of  his  self-assertive 
power :  '  Is  property  just  ?  All 
the  world  answers  without  hesita- 
tion :  Yes,  property  is  just.  I  tell 
all  the  world,  for  no  one  up  to  tho 
present  time  seems  to  me  to  have 
answered  with  full  knowledge :  No.^ 
In  another  place  he  states  the 
matter  differently  :  '  Property  ie 
the  suicide  of  society.'  Endear 
vouring  to  explain  the  former  so- 
oft-repeated  assertion,  he  says,  '  If 
I  had  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
following  question.  What  is  slav- 
ery? and  in  a  single  word  I  re- 
plied. It  is  assassination,  my 
thought  would  be  at  once  compre- 
hended, and  I  should  not  need  a 
long  discourse  to  show  that  the 
power  of  taking  from  a  man  thought, 
will,  and  personality,  is  a  ppwei?  of 
life  and  death,  and  that  to  make  a 
man  a  slave  is  to  assassinate  hinc;. 
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Why  then  to  this  other  qiieiy, 
What  is  property?  may  I  not 
answer  similarly,  It  is  robbery  ? 
Yet  there  is  the  same  certainty  of 
being,  understood,  although  this 
second  proposition  is  only  the  first 
transformed.'  The  property  Proud- 
hon  always  had  before  his  mind  was 
of  that  old  Roman  tenure  which 
granted  *jus  utendi  et  ahutendi  re 
vfidy  and  what  he  really  resented  in 
property  was  what  he  considered 
its  infractions  of  justice,  its  privi- 
lege, its  monopoly,  its  manorial 
character.  He  lays  great  stress 
upon  a  quotation  from  Rousseau : 
*  The  rich  say  to  no  purpose,  It  is  I 
^who  built  this  wall ;  I  have  gained 
this  land  by  my  labour.  Who  has 
assigned  you  the  boundaries?  we 
may  reply ;  and  on  what  ground  do 
you  expect  to  be  paid,  at  our  ex- 
pense, for  a  labour  that  we  have 
not  imposed  upon  you  ?'  When 
subjected  to  judicial  trial  on 
account  of  one  of  his  works  on 
property,  Proudhon  addressed  the 
jury  thus:  'I  have  written  in  all 
my  life  but  one  thing,  La  propriete 
c'est  Is  vol.  And  do  you  know 
what  I  have  concluded  from  that  ? 
This  :  that  in  order  to  abolish  this 
species  of  property,  it  is  necessary 
to  universalise  it.  I  am,  you  dee, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  conserva- 
tive as  yourselves;  and  whosoever 
shall  say  the  contrary  proves  by 
this  alone  that  he  understands 
nothing  of  my  books.'  The  grand 
distinction  that  he  made  was  be- 
tween property  and  possession. 
He  would  suppress  property  while 
retaining  possession,  the  latter 
being  in  his  view  in  accordance 
with  right,  the  former  against 
right.  Speaking  about  wealth,  he 
says :  *  Well,  yes,  I  am  poor  ;  a  poor 
man's  son,  I  have  passed  my  life 
with  the  poor,  and,  according  to  all 
appearance,  poor  I  shall  die.  What 
would  you  ?  I  could  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  gain  wealth ;  I  be- 
lieve that  wealth  is  good  in  its 
way,  and  that  it  suits  eveiybody. 


even  the  philosopher.  But,  I  am 
fastidious  about  the  meafis^  and  those 
which  I  should  like  to  use  are  out 
of  my  reach.'  The  love  of  a  sen- 
sational, obscure  form  of  casting  his 
thoughts,  which  we  have  noticed 
in  the  famous  definition  of  property, 
is  also  evidenced  in  several  other 
instances.  One  of  his  sayings  was, 
that  he  was  neither  repubUcan, 
democrat,  monarchist,  constitution- 
alist, nor  aristocrat,  but  an  anar- 
chiat.  Anarchist  in  this  instance 
meant  simply  that  he  believed  in 
the  absence  of  personal  rule.  He 
who  had  faith  in  reason  was  also 
the  decided  friend  of  order.  On 
one  occasion  he  manifested  speciallj 
his  sentiments  in  this  direction. 
He  had  given  his  vote  against  the 
ensemble  of  the  Constitution  in 
1848,  but  wished  to  assist  at  the 
fete  of  inauguration  which  was  to 
be  held  in  La  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
for  he  desired  to  state  implicitly  the 
duty  of  minorities,  in  their  demands, 
to  lean  upon  the  constitution  and 
the  law. 

Proudhon's  *  anarchy '  is  of  a  rare 
kind — so  rare  a  kind  that  he  ought 
to  have  given  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  his  creed.  But  he  was  care- 
less about  being  misunderstood. 
All  he  sought  was  to  state  a  tmth 
barely,  even  harshly,  so  long  as  it 
was  a  truth.  We  might  almost 
fancy  that  he  dehghted  in  giving 
people  trouble  to  find  out  his  mean- 
ings.  Perhaps  he  had  a  notion  that 
a  thought  which  has  to  be  labo- 
riously sought  for  carries  an  impres- 
sion strong  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
of  arriving  at  it.  He  just  deigned 
to  state,  as  if  by  accident,  in  a  note 
in  one  of  his  works,  that  disorder 
was  a  corrupted  meaning  of  the 
word  anarchy,  which  he  used  in  its 
original  signification  of '  absence  of 
a  head,  a  chief.'  His  anarchy  was 
of  those  who  have  attained  the  hig^ 
level  of  being  kings  and  priests  to 
themselves.  Thu  in  its  highest 
sense*  belongs  only  to  those  who 
follow  their  own  conscienoes  without 
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swerving,  and  do  not  permit  them- 
Belves  to  be  turned  from  the  sincerity 
of  heir  purpose  bj  any  earthlj 
power  whatever.  Prondhon  did  fol- 
low his  uncompromising  star,  no 
matter  through  what  hardships, 
poTertj,  or  obloquy  his  journey  led 
him. 

Oar  rebel  i^inst  human  autho- 
rity does  not  appear  as  a  rebel 
against  the  divine,  but  he  is  one  of 
those  who  are  at  first  sight  set  down 
as  atheists.    His  creed  would  be 
that  the  nature  of  God  and  the  con- 
ditions of  fature  existence  are  per- 
fectly well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  that  the  life  which  is  pre- 
sent is  the  tme  object  of  our  highest 
exertions.  He  possessed  more  of  rea- 
son than  of  that  element  of  religion 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  futh. 
He  had  a  reasonable  belief  in  the 
motive  power  of  the  uniyerse,  but 
he  kept  his   faith  and  enthusiasm 
for  humanity.     His  reason  accepted 
the   human  tide  that  throbbed  at 
his  feet  as  deserving  the  all  of  his 
service;   and  through  all  his  con- 
flicting  beliefs    and    unbeliefs   in 
men,  the  story  of  his  life  is  ample 
evidence  of  a  faith  suflScient  to  make 
him  toil    unremittingly  for  their 
needs.   Sayings  such  as  '  Dieu  c'est 
le  mal*    were   just    those    which 
Proudhon's  enemies  loved  to  seize 
npon,  and  twist  and  turn  to  their 
own  uses.      Such  a  man   as  this 
it  was  impossible  to  comprehend 
without    study,     and    those    who 
opposed  him  found  it  easier  to  mis- 
represent than  to  give  an   expo- 
sition of  him.  With  regard  to  a  plan 
brought  forward  for  taxing  incomes, 
M.  Thiers  said:  'The  proposition 
of  Citizen   Proudhon  is  immoral, 
unjust,  factious,  full  of  malice,  per- 
^y,  and  ignorance,  anti-financial, 
anti-social,     savage,     extravagant, 
emanating  from  misanthropy,  cha- 
grin, and  loneliness,  an  enoourage- 
ment  to  informers  and  civil  war, 
an  assault  npon  property,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  abolition  of  the  family, 
<and  atheism.* 


Proudhon's  views  on  labour  are 
these  :  '  Labour  is  a  condition,  and 
not  a  combat ;  but  from  the  moment 
that  property,  absolute,  incoercible, 
takes  to  'protecting  itself,  labour 
turns  to  a  sword.'  He  looks  upon 
property  of  this  kind  as  upon  the 
lion  in  the  fable : 

Egio  primam  tollo,  nominor  quia  leo : 
Secandam,  quia  sum  fortis,  tribuetis  mihi : 
Turn,  quia  plos  valeo,  me  sequetur  tertia : 
Male  adficietur,  si  quis  qnartam  tetigit. 

Proudhon  is  neither  socialist  nor 
communist  in  the  commonly  re- 
ceived acceptation  of  the  terms. 
We  should  imagine  him  to  be  more 
in  sympathy  with  co-operative  so- 
cieties; such,  for  instance,  as  the  ex- 
tensive one  by  which  Bochdale  has 
gained  somuchfame — amutualasso- 
ciation  of  working  men,  and  not 
a  mere  association  of  capitalists  bor- 
rowing only  their  name.  Proudhon 
speaks  of  equality,  but  it  is  equality 
of  justice.  In  discoursing  upon  an 
associatum  mivriere,  he  speaks  of  the 
division  of  profits  as  niade  propor- 
tionally with  regard  to  fimction,  to 
ffrade,  &c.  All  he  requires  is  the 
emancipation  of  labour.  He  de- 
sires no  more  to  see  individual  right 
sacrificed  to  social  right,  than  he 
desires  society  to  be  sacrificed  under 
a  complicated  individualism.  This 
view  of  distribution  of  profits  was 
probably  formed  late  in  life,  when 
he  had  had  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  equality  system.  His 
earlier  argument  ran  as  follows: 
'  All  capacity  of  labour  being,  just 
as  much  as  every  instrument  of 
labour,  an  accumulated  capital,  a 
collective  property;  inequality  of 
treatment  and  of  fortune,  under 
pretext  of  inequality  of  capacity, 
IS  injustice  and  robbery.'  His  no- 
tion of  capacity  is,  that  it  is  a 
result  of  the  capacities  of  hu- 
manity preceding  it,  and  so  he 
argues  that  it  is  in  some  foshion 
a  common  property.  In  another 
place  he  says :  '  All  social  pre-emi- 
nence accorded,  or  rather  usurped, 
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under  pretext  of  snperioriiy  of 
talent  or  of  service,  is  iniqnitj  and 
brigandage.  All  men,  say  I,  attest 
these  troths  in  their  sonl ;  the  ques- 
tion is  only  to  make  them  perceive 
them/  There  is,  doubtless,  a  certain 
ideal  trath  in  the  notion  that,  as 
no. individual  is  responsible  for  his 
natural  faculties,  whether  they  be 
high  or  feeble,  so  he  ought  to  reap  no 
special  benefit*on  account  of  what  is 
no  merit  of  his  own.  The  difficulty 
would  not  be  to  make  men  perceive 
this,  but,  under  the  principle  of 
absolute  equaHty,  to  prevent  the 
finer  minds  from  drifting  into  that 
stagnation  for  the  prevention  of 
whidi  some  element  of  emulation 
and  reward  seems  to  be  absolutely 
required.  The  English  artisan 
appears  to  have  partially  adopted 
this  principle  of  equality  of  wage 
for  a  dexterous  workman  and  a 
bungler.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  will  be  his  final  conviction; 
nevertheless,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  frame  a  philosophical  reply  to 
the  individual  of  slow  fingers  or 
feeble  Acuities  who  should  say,  '  I 
am  not  responsible  for  my  infir- 
mities ;  am  I  to  be  only  half  fed 
because  I  am  weak  p  Is  my  bro- 
ther entitled  to  the  lion's  share 
because  he  is  strong,  and  with  a 
strength  not  of  his  own  creating  ? ' 
However,  natural  selection  is  a 
fiict,  and  these  speculations  are  in 
the  main  casuistry. 

It  is  interestmg  to  note  how 
Proudhon  carries  his  theories  on 
property  and  laboar  into  the  intel- 
lectual field.  They  run  as  follows  : 
Intellectual  work  is  not  a  property 
in  the  same  sense  as  houses  and 
lands.  A  writer  is  a  produoery  and 
his  work  is  a  product.  This  pro- 
duct is,  in  truth,  the  property  of 
the  producer,  but  we  must  not  con- 
clude from  the  property  of  the 
product  the  creation  of  a  new  species 
of  manorial  property.  The  work 
of  the  writer,  is  a  product  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  harvest  of  the 


peasant.     Groing  back  ta  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  produotiouy  we  arrive 
at  two  conditions  of  combination 
from  which  the  product  has  resulted. 
On  the  one  side,  labour;   on  the 
other,  a  fund  (stock,  soil),  which 
for  the  cultivator  is  the  physical 
world,  the '  earth ;  for  the  man  of 
letters,  the  intellectual  world,  the 
spirit.     What  bears  interest  to  the 
one  is  his  cultivated  field,  to  the 
other  his  cultivated  spirit.    From 
this  Proudhon  concludes  that  there 
should  be  no  copyright  rent  to  be 
paid  perpetually  to  the  author  or 
his  heirs.     It  is  a  rather  subtle 
distinction  to  allow  an  author  the 
crops  of  his  spiritual  land,  but  not 
to  permit  him,  as  it   were,  to  pat 
them  in  a  bam.     We  are  led  into  a 
somewhat    obscure    comer.     The 
journalists    of    Paris    made    their 
own  way  out  of  it  by  organising 
against  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Literary  Property  Ma  conspiration 
du  silence.' 

In  a  footnote  to  Proudhon's  work 
*  Qu^est-ce  qtie  la  Propriete  f '  we  find 
an  observation  which  ia  interesting, 
as  showing  the  doseneas  of  lus 
critical  studies,  as  well  aa  possess* 
ing  a  value  of  its  own.  He  is  com- 
paring the  charitable  teroots  used  bj 
different  races.  The  Hebrew  wonid 
use  a  term  equivalent  to  justice^  the 
Greek  to  convpasewik^  while  in  Latin 
we  get  amour,  9u  ckarit4,  in  French 
VauTnonier.  The  detgp^adation  of 
the  principle,  he  says,  is  perceptiblfr 
through  these  varying  forms  of 
expression.  The  first  designates 
duty;  the  second  only  sympathy; 
the  third  virtue  of  expediency,  not 
of  obligation ;  the  fourth  denotes 
mere  voluntariness. 

One  of  Proudhon's  works  on  pro- 
perty was  submitted  by  the  Minis* 
ter  of  Justice  to  M.  Blanqni,  s 
professor  of  political  economy,  for 
nis  decision  as  to  whether  it  ought 
to  fall  under  the  official  Iftm.  After  a 
long  and  painstaking  consideration 
of  it,  M.  Blanqui  gave  his  report  is 
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its  fayonr.  He  wroto  also  to  the 
aathor,  statine  what  he  had  done. 
*  Your  style,'  he  said,  '  is  too  high 
ever  to  be  of  use  to  those  madmeii 
who  discuss  in  the  streets,  witt 
aooompaniment  of  paving-stones, 
the  grand  questions  of  social  order.' 
Bat  he  bade  him  beware  lest  his 
book  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  ingenious  agitator,  who  should 
adapt  it  to  the  wishes  of  a  hungry 
crowd.  Those  most  bitterlj  opposed 
to  Prondhon's  views,  and  who  en- 
deayonred  to  reconcile  what  they 
considered  their  atrocity  with  the 
parity  and  simplicity  of  his  life, 
styled  him  the  'genius  incarnate 
of  contradiction,'  and  cried  that 
his  heart  was  excellent,  but  that  all 
bad  instincts  lodged  in  his  head. 
Prondhon  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
tort with  the  lines  of  Stranger, 
which  he  quotes  in  one  of  his 
works : 

Tieuz  Boldata  de  plomb  que  noua  sommes, 
An  eordpan  nous  alignant  tous ; 
Si  des  Tangs  mrtent  qnelqnea  hommes, 
Tons  nous  crioos :  A.  baa  les  fous  I 

When  he  became  a  celebrity, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
come  to  pass  in  1848,  when  he  was 
sent  with  nearly  80,000  votes  to  the 
National  Assembly  as  representa* 
tiye  of  the  Seine,  ne  received  daily 
ten  or  a  doxen  letters  asking  for  his 
antograph,  or  a  few  lines  written  by 
him.  Sometimes  he  granted  the 
request,  sometimes  he  politely  re* 
fased  it  For  instance,  a  society 
of  men  of  letters,  engaged  in  com- 
piling an  album,  in  which  the 
most  famous  names  of  the  day 
were  to  figure,  applied  to  him. 
Herein,  accozding  to  Proudhon'a 
creed,  might  lurk  some  spice  of 
vanity :  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
such  a  weakness.  '  Let  these  gen- 
tlemen be  told  that  I  am  not  a 
public  writer,'  was  the  repLj  he 
caased  to  be  made  to  their  request. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  bear  in 
oonsequenoe,  but  it  was  from  no 


want  of  civility  that  such  a  reply 
had  been  given :  it  was  from  that 
peculiar  exaggeration  of  antipathy 
to  conventional  compliments,  that 
shrinflng  from  prevalent  humbugs, 
which  was  a  misunderstood,  but  not 
ignoble  feature  in  his  character. 

On  another  occasion,  when  another 
man  might  have  behaved  with  more 
rudeness,  we  find  Proudhon  most 
gentle  and  obliging.  The  incident 
is  a  curious  one,  but  will  certainly 
be  evidence  of  his  most  careful  con- 
scientiousness. He  received  a  letter, 
professing  to  come  from  *  une 
andenne  ecuyere  de  V Hippodrome j* 
and  the  substance  of  it  was  an 
appeal  for  advice  as  to  a  return  to 
the  path  of  virtue.  Proudhon  was 
Buspicioua  about  his  correspondent's 
sincerity;  but  his  conscience  told 
him  it  was  better  to  err  on  the  safe 
side ;  so  he  wrote  a  long  letter  in 
reply.  In  this  he  confesses  himself 
unable  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  letter  he  had  received,  '  half 
ironical,  half  desolate  ;'  but  thinks 
it  may  be  attributable  to  the  insur- 
mountable lassitude  which  forms  the 
bitter  compensation  of  the  intoxica- 
tions of  lus  correspondent's  state. 
Expressing  his  ignorance  of  the 
world  in  which  she  lives,  he  never- 
theless decides  to  reply  to  the 
questions  put,  as  if  they  were 
serious.  She  believed  in  the  virtue 
of  men  no  more  than  in  the  virtue 
of  women,  it  was  stated.  Proudhon 
replies,  '  I  am  not  at  all  astonished 
at  it  after  the  life  you  have  led ;  but 
a  truce  to  misanUiropy  as  wdl  as 
austerity.  It  is  with  virtue  as  with 
health.  V  irtue  is  just,  to  my  thinkings 
nothing  more  than  the  health  of  the 
heart,  as  health  is  the  virtue  of  the 
body.'  Then  he  asks,  how  many  per- 
sons out  of  a  hundred  are  there  who 
will  be  found  bodily  sound  ?  Not 
five,  he  answers  himself,  perhaps 
not  three.  From  that  we  are  not  to 
argue,  he  says,  that  disease  is  our 
natural  and  formal  state.  And  in 
like  manner  with    regard  to  the 
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Tirtae  or  health  of  the  soul,  because 
it  is  to  be  found  to  some  degree 
eveiywhere,  even  though  but  sparse 
and  rare,  and  nowhere  complete,  we 
must  not  deny  its  existence ;  Tind  a 
very  good  answer  to  the  pessimists 
Proudhon's  argument  forms.  He 
was  far  too  energetic  himself  to  be 
a  pessimist;  he  felt  that  health,  and 
not  disease,  was  the  primal  and 
greater  law.  Proudhon  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  that  his  correspond- 
ent actually  possessed  some  moral 
health.  'The  beasts,'  said  he,  *know 
no  ennuiy  no  disgust,  no  despair; 
their  existence  is  protected  by  their 
animality.  The  proof  that  a  being 
participating  in  superior  life,  and 
not  following  an  inflexible  instinct, 
but  obe3riBg  reason,  whose  equili- 
brium is  liable  to  be  disturbed,  is 
not  wholly  without  moral  health,  is 
to  be  found  in  his  profound  sad 
desire  to  have  more  virtue,  like 
a  convalescent  who  aspires  to  per- 
fect health.' 

Proudhon  put  himself  to  this 
trouble  on  a  faint  possibility  that 
his  words  might  be  of  service  to 
an  awakening  conscience.  We  can- 
not help  a  feeling  of  disgust  when 
we  hear  that  this  letter  to  him  was 
a  hoax.  The  real  writer  was  a 
journalist  named  Gabriel  Yicaire, 
who,  when  he  had  received  Proud- 
hon's reply,  took  it  round  to  the 
autograph  merchants  for  sale  as  a 
curiosity.  *  Never  let  mo  meet  M. 
Gabriel  Vicaire,'  said  Proudhon, 
when  he  learned  how  disgracefully 
his  generosity  had  been  abused: 
and  the  sentiment  was  natural. 
This  little  incident  at  least  serves 
to  show  how  deep  and  genuine  were 
the  courtesy  and  charity  of  the 
man. 

Proudhon  had,  even  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  a  powerful  frame, 
an  energetic  mien,  and  a  voice 
clear  and  vibrant  like  the  sound 
of  a  bell.  In  Paris,  so  full  of 
ennui  and  unbelief,  he  was  always 
fresh-hearted  and  young.     Every- 


thing he  did,  we  learn,  he  did  with 
passion.     He    had    been    througli 
many  a  troubled  time;   following 
the  caprice  of  circumstances,  he  bvd 
been  journalist,   representative  of 
the    people,    originator  of  a  new 
species    of   bank,    organiser  of  a 
Utopia,    accused,    condemned,  pri- 
soner, proscribed ;  he  had  married ; 
he  had,  too,  poor  as  he  was,  the 
responsibilities  of  a  family  ;  he  was 
the  willing  adviser  of  all  who  came 
to  him  for  guidance.     He   lived, 
we  are  told,  a  solitary  thinker  in 
one  of   the    least  noisy    suburbs 
of  Paris,  writing  page  after  page 
for  very  scanty  pay,  dishonoured 
by  some,  abjured  by  others,  aimed 
at  without  ceasing  by  the  sentinels 
of  the  reigning  law.     How  then,  it 
is  asked,  had  he  avoided  wearing 
himself  out,  as  so  many  have  done, 
in  the  strife  of  politics,  in  prison,  in 
exile,  in  the  disappointments  of  a 
legitimate  ambition  so  quickly  frus- 
trated, and  in  the  midst  of  petty 
artist  life  unelevated  by  ideas  and 
all  burdened  with  ennuis  ?    And  the 
answer  which  is  ^iven  to  this  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  man's  character. 
He  had  lived   a    peasant    of  the 
Franche-Comte    (he   was   bom  at 
Be8an9on),  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
whirl  of  Parisian  life.     He  bad  not 
departed  a  single  day  from  sobrietj 
and  activity.     He  was  invited  one 
evening  to  the  house  of  a  rich  man, 
where  he  might  expect  to  meet  a 
number  of  the  gilded  youth  of  Paris. 
His  reply  was  like  a  message  from 
a  simple  and  patriarchal  world :  *  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  joor 
invitation,  because  I  have  the  in- 
variable rule  of  going  to  bed  every 
evening  at  nine  o'clock.*     We  can 
scarcely  cont-emplate  Proudhon  as  a 
Frenchman,  he  is  so  absolutely  at 
the  antipodes  of  the  conventional 
ideal  of  the  Parisian  revolutionist. 
His  face,  as  we  find  it  engraved, 
is    as  that  of  a  highly   idealised, 
nay,  of  an  almost  angelic  black- 
smith ;  and  all  who  were  his  oppo- 
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Bents  were  compelled  to  recog- 
nise in  him  the  existence  of  a  fine 
capacity  for  hammering.  Such 
occapation  came  natural  to  him : 
-wherever  he  saw  abases,  he  was 
ready  with  his  powerftil  right  arm. 
Conventionalities,  and  shams,  and 
things  nnjnst,  coming  across  his 
path,  conld  not  hope  to  escape 
withont  a  mark  being  put  upon 
them.  He  was  not,  however,  with- 
out his  own  proper  pride.  When 
some  one  was  endeavouring  to  de- 
monstrate to  him  the  advantages  of 
the  aristocratic  principle,  he  re- 
sponded, *  I  have  fourteen  quarter- 
ings  of  paysannerie ;  cite  me  a  noble 
family  counting  so  many  in  its  own 
order.' 

He  was  more  than  once  in  prison — 

he  was  even  married  from  thence.  He 

was  several  years  in  exile ;  and  while 

editor  of  the  MejyrSsentant  du  Peuple 

in  August    1848,  his  journal  was 

suspended  and  he  condemned  to  a 

£ne  of  24,000  francs.     On  account 

of  his  work  La  Justice  dans  la  Ee-- 

volution  et  dans  VUglise,  he  was  in 

1858  condemned  to  three    years' 

imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  4,000 

francs.     He   fled  to  Brussels  and 

remained  there  till  1862.    Returned 

to  Paris,  he  was  seized  in  July  1863 

with  physical  prostration  and  utter 

loss  of  energy.    He  had  but  strength 

to  crawl  day  by  day  into  the  Bois 

de  Boulogne,  where,  lying  down  on 

the  grass  in  the  shade,  he  would 

sleep  or  dream  for  hours.     From 

this  attack  he  partly  recovered,  but 

only  for   a   time.     The  air  of  his 

native  county  had  proved  beneficial 

to  him ;  but  various  disorders  came 

upon  him,  nnder  which  the  frame 

which  had  been  the  medium  of  so 

vehement     an    energy    at    length 

succumbed.     He  died  in  January 

Those  who  most  severely  criticise 
Proudbon's  works  assert  that  he 
is  not  a  politician  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  but  that  he  in- 
tervened   in    public  affairs,  being 


merely  a  philosopher  and  economist. 
They  allow  him  to  be  a  brilliant 

journalist,  but  set  him  down  as  a 
defective  tactician — an  incomplete 
appreciator  of  events ;  as  one  that 
regarded  ensemble  and  avenir  to  the 
detriment  >  of  his  appreciation  of 
detail  and  present.  There  is  truth 
in  this  latter  remark.  Proudhon 
was  philosopher  rather  than  states- 
man, ideal  rather  than  practically 
minute.  What  strikes  us  in  his 
system  is  a  certain  unfinishedness, 
as  if  his  ideas,  although  laboured 
so  long  and  so  earnestly,  had  not 
reached  their  final  cast  and  com- 
pleteness. He  is  apt,  too,  to  lean 
towards  a  certain  scholasticism,  and 
to  trust  overmuch  in  the  infallibility 
of  his  logical  abstractions.  But 
there  are  in  his  works  rare  and 
noble  elements ;  we  find  an  unself- 
ishness, a  consecration  to  purpose, 
a  devotion  to  an  ideal  and  to  hu- 
manity in  disregard  of  any  sacrifice 
it  might  entfol — a  steadiness  of 
labour  and  a  chastity  of  life  that  are 
in  every  way  remarkable.  This 
workman,  son  of  a  workman — this 
peasant    of   fourteen    quarterings, 

.  says  with  even  Mazzinian  gravity 
and  sternness,  'Jouir  n'est  pas  le 
fin  de  rhomme.'  If  his  class  could 
but  follow  this  maxim  and  persevere 
in  the  doctrine  in  spite  of  the  allure- 
ments to  which,  when  brought 
within  reach,  it  so  speedily  suc- 
cumbs, it  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  becoming  the  dominant  class  and 
in  moulding  the  world  to  its  de- 
signs.   But  for  nights  of  study,  days 

,  of  care,  hours  of  plodding  labour 
for  bread,  imperviousness  to  scorn, 
charity  in  spite  of  wrongs,  sympa- 
thy in  spite  of  antipathy,  patience 
in  spite  of  rebuffs,  energy  in  spite 
of  defeat,  faith  in  spite  of  despair, 
Proudhon  is  without  a  peer,  and 
he  must  be  a  strong  man  who  can 
support  himself  through  and  in 
all  these.  Proudhon  was  a  strong 
man ;  but  he  died  at  fifly>six,  worn 
out. 
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pnuse  in  tUs,  that  altboagh  as  an  result  ofaoanscienco  which  reapscta 

isolated  anarch  ho  was  aa  object  of  itself,  has  only  yet  appeared  in  iav 

miannderstaiidiiig  and  of  aoBpicion,  lated  individoalB.     Wbea  will  &t 

yet  if  his  compatriots,  enemies  or  time  come  for  that  orderly  freedom, 

brothen,  wonld  bnt  follow  anarchy  whioh  ia  shadowed    forth  m  ^ 

of   snch    an    nnaelfisb     kind,    tiis  car«er  of  a  few   ezoeptional  isdi- 

conntiy  wonld  advance  to  harmony  viduals,  to    advance  to  its  gnnd 

as  complete  as  that  of  a  bee-hire,  completeness  by  being  represented 

Bat  the    coimption  of   the  term  in  the  life  of  a  nation  ?     Not  sdco, 

anarchy  still  holds  the  place  of  the  to   all    appearance  —  especially  in 

trae  meaning,  and  that  absence  of  France. 
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rB  large  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested  in  the  cnliivation  of 
the  tea-plant  in  the  valleys  of  the 
BrahmapatTa  and  SnrmaJi,  and  the 
rapidly  increaBing  nnmber  of  Enro- 
peans  who  are  there  finding  a  new 
field   for  energy    and    enterprise, 
have  combined  to  awaken  pnblie 
interest  to  what    till  very  lately 
have  been  the   least   known  pro- 
yfnces  of  British  India.    After  a 
long  straggle  for  existence,  snccess 
seems  to  be  at  last  almost  within 
the  grasp  of  the  planters  of  Sylhet 
and  Cachar.     Msoiy  have  been  the 
difficulties  they  have  had  to  meet, 
and  not  least  among  the  nnmber 
the  question  of  how  to  obtain  a 
sufficiency  of  labour  at  a  reasonable 
rate.    This   difiicrdiy   is    still  un- 
couquered,  and  on  the  success  of 
the  small  force  which  this  passing 
winter  takes  the  field  in  the  Lew- 
shai  Hills    the  very  existence   of 
tea-planting  may  be  said  to  depend. 
Some  idea  of  liie  conntrv,  and  of 
how  the  labour  required  for  culti- 
vating tea  is  at  present  obtained,  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  operations  that  are 
now  taking  place. 

Cachar  and  Sylhet  form  a  yalley 
bounded  on  all  sides  but  the  west 
by  ranges  of  densely-wooded  hills 
inhabited  by  savage  tribes;  some 
of  these  have  been  reduced  to  sub- 
jection,  while  of  others  little  but 
the  name  is  known.  On  the  north, 
the  Garrorws,  Cossyahs,  and  Jyn- 
ieahs,  who  for  many  years  raided 
with  impnnity  in  these  valleys, 
have  been  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  aro  now  among  the  most 
peaceable  and  thriving  of  our  sub- 
jects.  More  to  the  east,  the  Nagas 
and  XJngami  Nagas,  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  fLrmness  and  kind- 
ness, though  retaining  their  inde- 
pendence, hasn  ceased  for  some 
yean  to  haarrj  our  dominions ;  and 
stSl  ftother  eastward,  the   small 


kingdom  of  Mnnipoor,  maintained 
by  British  influence,  has  been  con- 
verted from  a  most  troublesome 
neighbour  to  a  ready  means  for 
keeping  many  of  the  unruly  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  hills  to  the  north 
and  east  from  coming  into  actual 
contact  with  us.  The  condition  of 
the  frontier  on  the  west,  north,  and 
east  may  then  be  considered  in  a 
satisfi&ctory  condition. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  southern 
boundary,  it  will  be  well  to  point 
out  in  what  way  any  frontier-dis- 
turbaiice  influences  the  success  of 
tea-planting.  The  larger  portion 
of  both  Sylhet  and  Cachar  is  thickly 
wooded  with  tropical  jungle,  and 
the  population  is  very  scanty ;  the 
soils  adapted  for  tea-planting  are 
the  small  rounded  hillocks  which 
rise  in  numbers  from  what,  during 
the  larger  portion  of  the  year,  is 
simply  an  expanse  of  water,  mud 
and  jungle.  The  resident  popula- 
tion gain  an  easy  livelihood  by 
growing  rice,  and  as  each  man  cul- 
tivates his  own  farm,  are  not  avail- 
able as  coolies  for  the  tea-planters  ; 
the  planters,  then,  have  been  obliged 
to  import  labour,  and  experience 
has  shown  that  the  natives  of  the 
north-west  of  India  make  the  best 
colonists.  All  inhabitants  of  India 
are  intensely  attached  to  their 
homes,  and  it  is  only  when  driven 
by  famine,  or  tempted  by  their 
ruling  passion,  avarice,  that  they 
can  be  induced  to  oast  their  lot  in 
what  appears  to  them  an  unknown 
and  distant  land.  The  languages 
of  the  two  districts  are  different, 
the  food  is  one  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  and  the  cliznates 
of  the  two  conntries  differ  as  much 
as  those  of  Hentone  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. Again,  in  their  own  land,  there 
is  bat  little  jangle ;  while  their  new 
homes  are  mere  clearings  in  the 
heaviest  tropical  vegetation  in  the 
world.  They  leave,  then,  their  birth- 
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place  and  friends  with  but  small 
hopes  of  ever  seeing  either  again, 
and  go  forth  with  the  feelings  all 
must  experience  on  leaving  home, 
heightened  by  their  superstitions 
fears  and  ignorance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
only  by  paying  a  large  bounty  that 
coolies  can  be  procured ;  those  who 
are  willing  to  emig^te  enter  into  a 
contract  to  serve  for  three  years  in 
the  tea-gardens,  are  sent  down  to 
Calcutta,  and  thence  go  by  river 
steamers  to  Cachar  and  Sylhet. 
Men,  women  and  children,  all  go 
together,  and  by  the  time  they  reach 
their  destination  each  has  cost  the 
planter  five  pounds.  The  change 
of  climate,  the  difference  of  diet 
from  flour  to  rice,  and  exposure  to 
malaria,  are  fertile  sources  of  dis- 
ease and  death ;  and  though  each 
planter  is  compelled  by  law  to  keep 
a  native  doctor  on  his  garden,  and, 
in  his  own  interest,  does  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  their  new 
homes  and  occupations  congenial  to 
their  tastes,  numbers  die  off  at  first. 
All  work — the  men  with  the  hoe, 
and  in  the  tea-house  the  women  and 
children  picking  leaf;  and  as  they 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  they  are  able 
not  only  to  live  in  great  comfort, 
but  to  save  money.  Each  family 
has  its  homestead  and  cows  ;  all  are 
well  paid  and  well  treated,  and 
many  become  attached  to  their  new 
homes,  and  are  glad  to  renew  their 
contracts  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
for  which  they  originally  engaged. 
To  induce  them  to  do  so  is  the  great 
object  with  the  planter,  for,  if  he 
succeeds,  he  escapes  the  heavy  ex- 
pense attending  a  fresh  importation 
of  labour,'  and  the  cooHes  having 
learnt  their  work  and  become  accli- 
matised, are  far  more  valuable  than 
new  hands ;  in  £act^  so  important  a 
consideration  is  this,  that  if  from 
any  cause  a  garden  becomes  dis- 
tasteful to  the  coolies,  and  they  will 
not  re-engage,  it  is  impossible  to 
work  the  plantation  except  at  a 
dead  loss;   and  the  owner,  when 


success  and  fortune  are  almost 
within  his  grasp,  finds  himself 
hopelessly  ruined.  Several  canses 
tend  to  make  a  plantation  disliked 
by  the  coolies:  a  very  unheaithj 
position,  want  of  tact  and  kindnes 
on  the  part  of  the  manager;  but, 
above  all  others,  the  risk  they  run 
of  being  murdered.  Men,  women 
and  children,  are  driven  off  into 
slavery  by  organised  gangs  of  sa- 
vages, who  periodically  make  raids 
upon  British  territory,  and  retam 
unpunished  and  laden  with  boo^ 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses  that 
afford  them  a  home.  These  raids 
are  generally  made  from  the  south, 
and  before  proceeding  to  a  brief 
history  of  our  relations  with  these 
southern  tribes,  some  description  of 
the  country  they  inhabit  will  he 
necessary. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Cachar 
has  never  been  defined ;  but  some 
thirty  miles  south  of  the  Sunoah, 
or  rather  the  Barak,  as  that  river  is 
called  in  Cachar,  ranges  of  hills  rise 
from  the  plain,  runnmg  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  and  gradu&Dj 
increasing  in  height,  until  thej 
attain  the  dimensions  of  mountains; 
these  hills  extend  into  the  province 
of  Chittagong,  and  are  bounded  on 
the  oast  by  the  Burmese  empire, 
and  on  the  west  by  Hill  Tipperah, 
an  independent  State.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  this  tract  flow  nearly  due 
north,  and  are  tributaries  of  the 
Barak  ;  but  far  to  the  south  others 
find  an  outlet  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  whole  of  these  hills,  the  highest 
peaks  of  which  reach  a  height  of 
over  five  thousand  feet,  are  thickly 
wpoded;  the  banks  of  the  streams 
are  covered  with  tropical  grass  and 
cane-brakes,  through  which  nothing 
but  an  elephant  can  force  a  passage; 
the  hill-sides,  which  are  usu^y 
very  precipitous,  are  hidden  from 
sight  by  clumps  of  bamboos  and 
forest  trees,  covered  with  all  kinds 
of  creepers,  the  whole  so  matted 
together  that  the  sun's  rays  rarelj 
penetrate    the    almost  Cimmerian 
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darkness  tbat  reigns  below;    the 

ridge  of  the  hills,  which  is  usually 

very  narrow,  in  fact  often  only  a 

lew   feet   wide,   is »  generally  less 

densely  wooded,  but  even  there  it  is 

only  by  following  wild  beasts'  tracks 

and  by  a  free  use  of  the  axe  that 

man  can  hope  to  force  a  passage. 

Mile  afler  mile  of  these  forests  may 

l)e  traversed  in  unearthly  silence, 

broken  only  by  the  shrill  trumpeting 

of  an  elephant,  the  wailing  cry  of  a 

black  ape,  or  the  crash  of  some  large 

animal  through  the  jungle  as  he 

Hies  from  the  unwonted  presence  of 

man.     On  the  narrow  edge  of  mud 

that  forms  the  margin  of  the  streams, 

bleeping  alligators  raise  their  heads 

to  gaze  at  the  traveller  before  they 

sink  with   a  plunge  in  the  fetid 

stream  that  affords  them  a  home. 

The  gi*ound  is  covered  with  leeches 

that  attack  the  traveller's  legs  as  he 

jiJods  along,  and  at  night  the  air 

swarms  with    mosquitoes   and   all 

kinds  of  biting  abominations  that 

render  sleep  impossible. 

From  March  to  November,  almost 
incessant  rain  £alls  in  this  drear}' 
furest,  and  the  malaria  rising  from 
the  decayed  and  rotting  vegetation, 
makes  it  almost  certain  death  to 
attempt  to  penetrate  its  fastnesses. 
Such  is  the  country,  as  yet  almost 
untrodden  by  white  man ;  and  far 
a  nay  in  the  depth  of  these  jungles 
dwell  a  number  of  tribes,  all  known 
by  the  common  name  of  Lewshai. 
Colonel  Lister,  agent  for  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  frontier,  described 
thi-  Jicwshais  as  composed  of,  first, 
U'wshais  proper,  a  cross  between 
Kookies  (a  hill  tribe  driven  north 
into  English  territory  by  pressure 
ii'om  the    south)    and    Burmese ; 
secondly,  of  a  number  of  true  Bur- 
mese, entertained  for  purposes  of 
warfare ;   and  thirdly,  of  refugees 
and  outlaws   from  Munipore  and 
iirirish  territory.    The  head  of  these 
ti'ibcs  was  called  Barmoulin,  and 
<'i>uld  raise  seven  thousand  fighting 
nieu.    The  stability  of  their  villages 
KM»mcd  to  indicate  that  they  were 
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not  a  wandering  race.  As  early  as 
1834  and  1835  the  Government 
made  a  considerable  grant  of  land 
in  the  south  of  Cachar  to  a  Muni- 
pore  Prince,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  undertook  to  keep  these 
tribes  in  check,  and  he  actually  on 
several  occasions  attacked  them  in 
their  own  villages,  and  succeeded 
in  effectually  repressing  any  ag- 
gressive action  on  their  part.  He^ 
however,  lost  his  life  in  1 841,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  displace  the  imah 
of  Munipore.  In  1849  the  Lew- 
shais  attacked  and  burnt  some 
villages  in  Cachar,  and  drove  off 
several  of  the  inhabitants  into  sla- 
very ;  at  the  same  time  they  com- 
mitted atrocities  in  Sylhet  and 
Munipore.  After  this  attack  the 
Government  determined,  if  possible, 
to  put  a  stop  to  future  aggressions, 
and  Colonel  Lister  was  directed  to 
proceed,  with  such  force  as  he  con- 
sidered necessary,  to  punish  the 
raiders.  Accordingly,  early  in  1850, 
he  proceeded  into  their  country, 
and  destroyed  one  village;  but^ 
finding  the  Lewshais  a  much  moro- 
poweriul  tribe  than  he  expected,  he 
returned  to  British  territory,  and 
erected  and  garrisoned  a  number  of 
stockades  along  the  frontier.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cachar  were  so  alarmed  that  they 
fled  te  the  north  side  of  the  Surmab 
with  their  women  and  children. 
In  addition  to  these  precautions, 
a  special  levy  for  the  defence  of  the 
southern  frontier  was  sanctioned, 
and  was  organised  by  Mr.  Baker. 

In  December  1850  Sukpilal,  one 
of  the  great  chiefs,  came  into  Bri- 
tish territory  to  treat,  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  wish,  and  that  of 
five  other  of  the  Lewshai  chiefs,  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  us.  They 
said  a  tribe  of  the  south-east,  called 
Poe,  was  pressing  on  them,  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  pay  tribute 
and  become  British  sul^ecte.  The 
Government  declined  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  with  these  chiefs, 
but  accepted  their  offer  of  friend- 
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ship,  ordered  the  boundary  to  be 
pointed  oat  to  them  (it  is  not,  how- 
ever, shown  what  that  boundary- 
was),  and  assurance  to  be  given 
them  that  they  would  not  be  mo- 
lested so  long  as  they  made  no 
raids  to  the  north  of  it.  From  1850 
to  1862  Sylhet  and  Gachar  seem  to 
have  been  tolerably  free  from  dis- 
turbance; but  early  in  1862  a  series 
of  outrages  occurred  in  Sylhet, 
known  as  the  Adumpur  Massacre. 
This  raid  was  headed  by  four  chiefis, 
Murchoilo,  Sukpilal,  Bungbhoom, 
and  Lai  Hoolien ;  and  the  Sylhet 
authorities  urged  the  sending  of  an 
expedition  against  them  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1863.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  December  1865  that,  ne- 
gotiations having  fedled,  the  Go- 
vernment determined  to  send  an 
expedition  against  Sukpilal,  and 
compel  him  to  give  up  the  captives 
that  were  in  his  hands.  During  the 
rains  of  1866  the  Deputy- Commis- 
sioner of  Cachar  was  employed  in 
finding  out  as  much  as  was  known 
about  SukpilaVs  position,  and  its 
accessibility ;  the  country,  was, 
however,  found  to  be  so  difficult 
that  the  idea  of  an  expedition  was 
abandoned,  and  negotiations  re- 
commenced. Their  result  was  that 
Sukpilal,  after  much  trouble,  gave 
up  four  boys  from  the  captives  he 
had  driven  off.  There  matters  rested 
in  1867,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Suk- 
pilal would  remain  Mendly  for  the 
future.  However,  in  November 
1868,  Sukpilal  burnt  down  more 
villages  in  British  territory,  and  on 
the  15  th  January  1869  the  Lew- 
shais  burnt  the  tea-garden  of 
Loharbund  in  Gachar,  and  attacked 
Monierkhal.  Vigorous  steps  were 
at  once  taken  to  prevent  further 
aggression  and  to  punish  the  raiders, 
and  two  forces  of  military  and  police 
were  sent  into  their  country,  but  in 
consequenoe  of  the  setting  in  of  the 
rains  were  obliged  to  return  without 
effecting  anythmg  whatever.  Af)«r 
the  complete  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion the  Government  determined  to 


revert  to  their  policy  of  conciliation, 
and  the    Deputy-Commissioner  of 
Cachar    undertook    the    task;   he 
placed   himself  in'  communication 
with    Sukpilal  and   other   of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  reports  he  sent  to 
Government  after  his  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Lewshais  justi- 
fied the  hope  that  his  personal  in- 
fluence had  been  sufi&cient  to  render 
the  Lewshai  chiefs,  or  certainly  a 
portion  of  them,  our  firm  allies,  and 
that  for  the   future    our  frontier 
would  be  unmolested.     During  the 
rains  of  the  year  1870,  a  deputation 
from   Sukpilal  came   into    Cachar 
and    had    an    interview  with  the 
Deputy- Commissioner.     They  pro- 
mised  to  return  in  November  and 
guide  him  into  the  Lewshai  country; 
the  Deputy- Commissioner,  however, 
had  reason  to  doubt  that  they  really 
intended  to  fulfil  their  promise,  so 
sending  in  information  to  the  Lew- 
shais of  his  intended  visit  he  started 
for  their  country  on  December  11. 
On  the  25  th  of  the  same  month, 
after  a  most  arduous  journey,  the 
party  was  met  by  several  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribes,  headed  by 
a  chief   sent   by   Sukpilal ;     these 
men  brought  in  a  rumour  that  the 
Lewshais  to  the  south  had  become 
uneasy  in  consequence  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government   in  the 
Chittagong  hill   tracts,  and  urged 
that  Sukpilal, was   old   and  feeble 
and  could   not  possibly  visit   the 
Deputy- Commissioner  in  person ;  he 
however  declined  to  treat  otherwise 
than  in  person  with  Sukpilal,  and 
in  consequence   Sukpilal  came  in. 
The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the 
signing  of  a  treaty   defining   the 
boundary  of   British    territory  to 
the  south  of  Cachar.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  two  parties  sepa- 
rated, but  before  doing  so  romonrs 
roM^ed  the  Deputy-Commifisioner 
of  intended  raid»  upon  British  ter- 
ritory, and  ho  sent  information  to 
Government,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing his  disbelief  in  i^e  tmth 
of  these  reports. 
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Passing  over  the  adventures  this 
party  met  with  in  the  jungle,  we 
next  find  them  shut  up  without 
provisions  on  the  bank  of  the  Sonai 
River,  and  surrounded  by  armed 
Lewshais,  who  were  there  osten- 
sibly with  the  object  of  guarding 
them  from  danger. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  occur- 
rences on  the  Sylhet  and  Cachar 
frontier.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1870  the  Government  being  con- 
vinced that  the  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner's influence  among  the  Lew- 
shai  chiefs  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  raids,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  attacks  that  had  been 
made  on  the  southern  frontier,  de- 
nuded the  whole  of  the  stockades 
of  troops  and  handed  them  over  to 
a  few  armed  police.  The  rumours 
of  movements  among  the  hill  tribes 
wore  disregarded,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  Lewshais  disturbing  British 
subjects  never  dreamed  of;  the 
topographical  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Military  Staff  was  infinitesi- 
mal, the  means  of  communication 
between  different  points  on  the 
frontier  as  bad  as  possible,  carriage 
was  unprocurable,  and  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  the  telegraph  between 
Cachar  and  Sylhet  had  been  gravely 
discussed. 

Like  a  thunderbolt  the  Lewshais 
came  down  from  all  directions  upon 
the  frontier  of  Sylhet  and  Cachar, 
burning  villages,  murdering  the 
inhabitants,  sacking  tea-gardens, 
and  driving  off  the  coolies  into 
slavery ;  the  planters  had  to  fly  for 
their  lives,  one  was  murdered  and 
hLs  daughter  was  carried  off,  and 
np  to  this  time  has  not  been  re- 
covered from  the  hands  of  her 
captors;  tea-houses  were  gutted, 
and  the  whole  frontier  overrun. 

Troops  were  moved  down,  but 
failed  to  meet  the  raiders,  except 
at  Monierkhal,  where  the  garrison 
salHed  from  the  stockade,  attacked 
the  raiders,  but  were  well  beaten, 
and  had  to  run  for  their  lives. 
Loaded  with  booty,    and    accom- 


panied by  captives,  the  Lewshais 
returned  unpunished  and  undis- 
turbed to  their  own  country.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Deputy-Com- 
missioner was  on  the  Sonai  sur- 
rounded by  Lewshais,  and  eventually 
a  haud^  of  men  were  sent  in  to 
ascertain  his  fate.  The  strength  of 
this  party  was  fifty  men,  with  fifty 
more"  in  support ;  the  route  selected 
for  their  advance  was  such,  that 
had  they  been  attacked  they  must 
have  been  annihilated ;  they  were, 
however,  allowed  unmolested  to 
reach  the  Deputy- Commissioner's 
camp,  and  to  return  with  him  to 
British  territory;  the  raids  then 
ceased,  the  stockades  were  garri- 
soned, and  the  rains  set  in,  rendering 
further  action  at  the  time  impos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile  the    planters  whose 
gardens  had  been  pillaged,  or  whose 
coolies  had  run  away,  viewed  with 
dismay  the  conduct  of  Government. 
They  argued  that  our  relations  with 
the  Lewshais  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  Deputy- Commissioner,  to  whom 
a  carte  blanche  had  been  given  by 
the  Supreme  Government;  his  re- 
ports   were  most  interesting  and 
satisfactory.      The    whole    of    the 
country  to  the  immediate  sonth  of 
our  dominions  was  represented  as 
belonging  to  Sukpilal,  and  he  was 
supposed   to   be   our    firm   friend. 
The     Deputy- Commissioner     had 
guaranteed  the  impossibility  of  a 
raid  in  Cachar,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  security  of  the  frontier.     Con- 
sidering, however,  that  such  suc- 
cessful   and   universal    raids    had 
never  before  been  heard  of,   and 
that  their  property  was  destroyed 
and  themselves  almost  ruined,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment policy,  instead  of  being  at- 
tended with  marked  success,  had 
resulted    in    a    signal    failure — a 
failure,  the   recurrence  of   which 
would  hopelessly  ruin  the  prospects 
of  tea  in  Cachar  and  Sylhet.    A 
meeting  of  the  planters  was  called, 
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and  theyclaimed  compensation  from 
Government  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
npon  them,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  continual 
occurrence  of  raids  on  this  frontier 
since  the  year  1834,  the  Govern- 
ment, relying  upon  the  reports  sent 
them  by  the  Deputy- Commissioner, 
had  completely  denuded  the  ^ntier 
of  troops,  and  left  their  gardens  an 
easy  prey  to  the  freebooters.  Their 
claim  was  disallowed,  and  then  they 
prayed  that  an  expedition  might  be 
sent  into  the  Lewshai  country  to 
punish  the  raiders,  and  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  outrages  that  had 
been  committed  during  the  past 
winter.  On  the  2  5  th  August,  1 87 1 , 
the  Government  sanctioned  an  ex- 
pedition, and  that  expedition  is  now 
starting  in  two  small  columns,  one 
firom  the  Chittagong,  the  other  from 
the  Cachar  side.  Up  to  this  time, 
every  expedition  sent  against  the 
Lewshais  has  resulted  in  a  failure. 
Whether  the  expedition  now  start- 
ing will  form  an  exception  to  tbo 
established  rule,  a  few  months  will 
show. 

It  now  remains  but  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Government  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
That  policy  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words — ^personal  influence  and 
non-intervention.  The  number  of 
wild  tribes  with  whom  we  have 
been  brought  in  contact  on  this 
frontier,  in  the  Assam,  Cachar,  and 
Sylhet  valleys,  is  very  large.  With 
them  all  this  policy  has  been  tried, 
and  with  all  it  has  signally  j&iled ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  lessons 
read  to  us,  we  still  obstinately  ad- 
here to  a  course  of  action  which,  in 
each  case,  we  have  eventaally  been 
obliged  to  abandon.  The  study  of 
the  social  relations  existing  among 
these  people  will  at  once  account 
for  these  failures,  and  will  clearly 
indicate  the  remedy.  The  whole  of 
these  tribes  are  hillmen,  by  nature 
independent,  and  most  intolerant  of 
authority.  Each  man  prides  him- 
self upon  his  skill  as  a  hunter  and 


warrior,  and,  like  a  North  American 
Indian,  claims  his  position  among, 
his  brothers  by  virtue  of  the  nion- 
ber  of  human  skulls  he  can  hang 
smoke-dried  in  his  hut.  Many  of 
them  take  scalps,  and  all  for  genera- 
tions have  looked  upon  the  more 
peaceful  dwellers  in  the  plains  as  a 
fair  source  of  wealth.  These  savages 
dwell  in  villages,  and  acknowledge 
a  chief,  and  as  long  as  that  chief 
can  lead  them  successfully  in  the 
war-path  they  are  his  willing  sub- 
jects ;  but  should  their  chief^  either 
from  youth,  incompetence,  or  phy- 
sical inability,  forfeit  their  respect, 
they  at  once  take  themselves  off, 
and  enrol  themselves  under  some 
other  chief,  whose  reputation  as  a 
warrior  gives  them  greater  hopes  of 
skulls  and  booty.  In  fact,  the  tie 
between  chief  and  subject  among 
these  restless  tribes  is  veiy 
weak,  and  the  chief  cannot 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasnre 
afibrd  to  subvert  the  institutions  of 
his  tribe.  Their  views  of  their  social 
duties  are  as  well  defined  as  oar 
own,  and  a  chief  trying  by  simple 
argument  to  persuade  his  tribe  to 
give  up  raiding  and  fighting,  wonld 
be  as  much  listened  to  and  obeyed 
as  a  Prime  Minister  incalcating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Commune  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  send  offi- 
cers to  gain  the  afiections  of  the 
chiefs,  by  presents  of  rum  and  other 
little  luxuries  which  they  value. 
In  some  cases  the  chiefs  Skve  clear- 
sighted enough  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  civilisation,  and  often 
entertain  a  profound  regard  for  the 
British  officer  who  meets  them ;  but 
their  influence  is  not  sufficient  to 
upset  the  customs  of  ages,  and  they 
are  forced  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
their  subjects,  or  see  their  tribe 
dwindle  away.  That  such  was  the 
case  during  the  late  raids  on  this 
frontier,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Members  of  Sakpilal*!< 
tribe  were  recognised  among  the 
raiders,  and  yet  Sukpilal  sav^  the 
Deputy-Commissioner's  life,^ardcd 
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him,  and  ultimately  enabled  him  to 
return  safely  to  British  territory. 
In  this  case,  though  sufficient  to 
<lefend  an  individual  from  injury, 
the  chief's  influence  was  not  sufb- 
cient  to  induce  his  tribe  to  give  up 
their  cnstom  of  coming  to  Cachar 
and  Sylhet  for  booty  and  heads. 
The  young  men  require  skulls  to 
ingratiate    themselves     with     the 
•beauties  of  their  tribe,  the  older 
men  require  booty;  and  he  must 
indeed    be    a    bold   reformer  who 
would  dare  to  preach  such  heretical 
doctrines  as  peace  and  trade  to  a 
community  accustomed  for  years  to 
live  by  rapine  and  pillage.     Still, 
this  is  continually  and  systemati- 
cally overlooked  by   the   Govern- 
ment, and  it  will  believe  that  by 
secuping  the  good-will  of  a  chief  his 
tribe  is  suddenly  weaned  from  the 
customs  of  a^cs.    Such  is  the  policy 
of  personal  influence. 

With  regard  to  non-intervention, 
the  Grovemment  has  steadily  de- 
clined to  interfere  in  the  quarrels 
of  these  savage  tribes,  and  has  tried 
to  teach  them  the  advantages  of 
trade;  but  no  sooner  have  they 
hegnn  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
civilisation,  than,  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  outrage,  no  matter  by  whom 
perpetrated,  all  trade  is  stopped  by 
closing  the  markets,  and  in  most 
j^ases  the  tribes  have  returned  to 
their  original  state  of  barbarism. 
They  make  a  successful  raid,  and 
return  laden  with  booty.  We  close 
the  markets;  they  laugh  in  their 
•sleeve,  being  provided  with  the 
''applies  they  need.  When  they 
ivaut  more,  if  they  are  not  inclined 


to  raid  again,*  they  vow  repentance, 
promise  better  behaviour  for  the 
future,  and  the  markets  are  re- 
opened. 

Their  respect  for  treaties  may  be 
gathered  from  what  once  occurred 
in  Assam.  A  whole  tribe  came  in, 
swore  to  be  peaceful,  and  signed  a 
treaty,  of  which  they  were  duly  fur- 
nished with  a  copy.  Six  months 
afterwards  they  raided  worse  than 
ever ;  and  when  charged  with  their 
breach  of  good  faith,  explained  by 
saying  that  the  chiefs  had  eaten 
the  treaty,  and  consequently  did  not 
consider  themselves  in  any  way 
bound  by  it.  There  is  a  story  on 
this  frontier — it  may  be  true  and  it 
may  not — that  theLewshais  gravely 
proposed  to  the  Deputy- Commis- 
sioner of  Cachar  to  join  them 
in  a  raid  upon  the  province  of 
Sylhet. 

Non-intervention  has  been  tried 
with  every  tribe  on  tins  frontier, 
and  has  failed  ;  sharp  and  condign 
punishment  for  every  outrage  has 
always  succeeded,  especially  when, 
having  gained  the  respect  of  the 
tribes,  personal  influence  has  been 
afterwards  resorted  to  to  influence 
their  internal  relations.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  successful  work- 
ing of  what  may  be  called  a  strong 
policy,  is  afibrded  by  the  Cossyahs 
and  Jynteahs,  who  for  years  having 
been  most  troublesome,  Avere  well 
beaten,  and  are  now  a  most  thriving 
and  peaceful  community.  That  tho 
same  policy  may  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  tho  Lewshai  tribes,  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  these  provinces. 
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Y  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them'  is  the  principle  of  a 
test  which  we  continually  apply — 
fairly  in  some  cases,  but  unfairly  in 
others — to  both  measures  and  men. 
That  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  nor  an  evil  tree  good  fruit, 
are  unquestionable  truths ;  but  we 
are  not  always  justified  in  inferring 
natural  barrenness  where  we  find 
nothing  but  leaves.  Granted  the 
existence  of  an  insidious  enemy 
who  secretly  nips  off  the  best 
shoots,  and  plucks  the  healthiest 
blossoms,  and,  be  the  tree  ever  so 
fruitful,  our  ingathering  will  be  but 
small.  Our  popular  test  of  success 
should  not  be  rashly  applied. 

We  have  indulged  in  the  above 
somewhat  trite  observations  becau  se 
we  propose  to  test  by  results  the 
working  of  an  important  Irish 
measure ;  and,  that  we  may  not 
raise  prejudice  against  other  acts  of 
legislation  of  perhaps  equal  value, 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  method  we  now  pursue 
is  not  applicable  to  Irish  measures 
in  general.  Unfortunately  there 
are  still  in  Ireland  numbers  of 
political  agitators,  who  are  seriously 
aggrieved  by  the  removal  of  any 
real  grievance.  It  is  their  policy  to 
obstruct  and  misrepresent  all  reme- 
dial legislation,  and  to  attempt  to 
fasten  upon  it  a  charge  of  failure  ; 
and  too  frequently  their  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success.  Were  we 
then  to  estimate  the  value  of  many 
important  Irish  reforms  by  con- 
sidering what  they  have  done 
without  reference  to  what  they 
have  suffered,  we  should  judge 
them  justly  indeed.  The  '  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Act'  of  1870 
furnishes  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule.  Perhaps  no  Irish  measure 
introduced  during  the  present 
century  has  met  with  less  fac- 
tious opposition  after  being  passed 
into   law ;    or  has  enjoyed  in  the 


absence  of  disturbing  agencies, 
a  &irer  chance  of  having  its  real 
merits  and  defects  tested  by  iis^ 
practical  working.  Of  course 
vigorous  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  Nationalist  and  Home  Rule 
*  irreconcilables '  to  counteract  its 
beneficial  influence;  but  these 
attempts  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  made  in  vain.  TJnreasoiwKj 
Irish  discontent  of  late  years  has 
had  its  strongholds  in  the  towns, 
and  not  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and, 
except  in  those  counties  pervaded 
by  Ribbonism,  powerful  stimulants 
have  been  required  to  keep  it  from 
total  coUapse.  The  agricultural 
classes  were  therefore  on  the  whole 
prepared  to  give  the  Land  Act  a  fair 
trial;  a  fair  trial  it  has  received, 
and  it  has  already  produced  grati- 
fying results,  which  we  regard  but 
as  the  earnest  of  others  that  will 
certainly  follow. 

In  examining  the  working  of  the 
new  Irish  Land  Law,  we  have  first 
to  call  the  attention  of  oar  readers  to 
an  interesting  chapter  of  unfulfilled 
prophecy.  The  prophetic  spirit 
still  survives  among  us,  as  the 
utterances  of  a  colonel  of  the  old 
school  on  the  Army  Reform  Bill,  or 
of  a  Tory  landlord  on  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  will  testify ;  and  prenous 
to  the  passing  of  the  latter  measure 
dolefril  predictions  as  to  its  pro- 
bable working  and  results  were  in- 
dulged in.  The  following  statements 
contain  fair  average  specimens  of 
Opposition  vaticinations : — 

*'  The  passing  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  will  encourage  agrarian  dis- 
content, and  foster  demands  for 
fixity  of  tenure  on  the  part  of 
tenants,  and  ultimately  for  the  com- 
plete confiscation  of  the  property  of 
Irish  landowners.* 

'  The  Irish  Land  Act  will  give 
rise  to  continual  litigation  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  its  practi- 
cal working,  and  will  tend  to  reduce 
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tbe  latter — ^mexpexienced  in  the 
method  of  conducting  legal  pro* 
ceediogs,  and  without  the  means  of 
empbying  proper  professional  aid — 
to  absolute  beggary.  Inconsequence, 
the  hostility  between  class  and 
class  will  be  embittered,  and  the 
feehng  on  the  part  of  the  peasant 
(which  is  so  productiTe  of  assassi- 
nation and  crime)  that  law  and 
landlord  are  both  alike  his  enemies 
will  be  strengthened  and  deepened." 

'  The  Irish  Land.  Bill,  if  passed 
(a  different  tone  is  adopted  here), 
wiUsecureboth"  Tenant  Bight"  and 
'^Landlord  Wrong ;"  and  the  inevit- 
able result  of  this  measure  becoming 
law  will  be  '  that  the  landlords, 
wearied  to  death  by  the  extrava- 
gant demands  of  their  tenants,  and 
the  annoyance  of  continual  liti- 
gation, will  carry  out  a  wholesale 
plan  of  eviction  at  any  sacrifice,  pay 
np  once  for  all  the  sums  demanded 
as  compensation,  and  turn  their 
estates  into  gigantic  sheep  farms. 
The  Land  Act  will  thus  aid  in  pro- 
ducing a  result  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent — the  almost  utter 
depopulation  of  some  of  the  fairest 
and  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
country.' 

That  the  prophets  had  some  rea- 
sonable grounds  (if  prophets  needed 
anything  of  the  sort)  for  making 
the  first  of  the  above  predictions  is 
indisputable.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
&ct  that  few  important  measures 
of  justice  have  been  granted  to 
Ireland  without  their  concession 
having  at  once  called  forth  a 
number  of  unreasonable  requests 
in  relation  to  the  very  matters 
conceded.  CathoHc  Emancipation 
was  no  sooner  given  than  a  de- 
mand for  the  Bepeal  of  the  Union 
was  advanced,  ^aid  (to  take  a 
more  recent  iUusiration)  before  the 
disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  were 
oompletey  the  Catholic  prelates  were 
in  fall  cry  in  i^e  pursuit  of  State 
endowments  far  the  support  of 
Ultramontane     education.      That 


the  concession  of  justice  in  regard 
to  the  tenure  of  land  was  likely  to 
call  forth  unreasonable  demands  on 
the  part  of  tenant  farmers  seemed, 
d  priori^  to  be  not  improbable ;  but 
that   it   has   not   done    so  is,  we 
believe,    capable    of    the    clearest 
proof.     What  are  the  facts  of  the 
case?     Not  a  single  demand   has 
been  put  forward  during  the  past 
year  from  any  of  the  Tenant  Bight 
Associations  which  exist  through- 
out the  country  for  any  substantial 
change  in  the  Land  Act.     Small 
alterations    and    improvements  in 
regard  to  some  of  its  clauses,  and 
modifications  in  the  mode  of  its  ad- 
ministration, have  been  suggested ; 
but  no  demands  for  fixity  of  tenure, 
or  confiscation  of  landlord's  pro- 
perty, have  been  made.      On  the 
contrary,    it    has     been    publicly 
stated,  over  and  over  again,  by  re- 
presentative  tenant  farmers,   that 
they  repudiate  utterly  the  idea  of 
interference    with     any    property 
which  the  landlord  can  rightfully 
claim,  and  that  the  present  Land 
Act  is  a  substantial    measure    of 
justice,    and    requires    only    sonie 
slight  modifications  to  make  it  all 
thatthe  teliantcould  desire.  Thefact 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
unreasoning  Irish  discontent  (and 
we  draw  a  distinction  between  un- 
reasoning and  rational)  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  except 
in  the  Bibbon  districts,  confined  to 
the  towns.    Agricultural  prosperity 
has,  on  the  whole,  increased  of  late, ' 
and  those  who  make  a  living  by 
fostering    disaffection    have     been 
able  to  find  a  larger    supply  'of 
plastic  materials  in  the  scum  of  the 
cities  than  among  the  fairly  pros- 
perous rural  population.     The  agri- 
cultural classes  are  at  present  dis- 
posed, when  justice  has  been  done 
them,  to  be  content ;  and  this  re- 
TBosck  especially  applies  to  the  most 
important  seciaon  of  the  Irish  &rm- 
ing  commmnty— the  hard-headed, 
hiurd-working    Sooto-Irish   of  the 
north.      Their  conduct   since  the 
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pasBing  of  the  Land  Act  proves 
that  their  favourite  motto  of  '  Live 
and  let  live '  was  no  empty  phrase. 
They  have  always  demanded  jostice 
and  fair  play  for  the  tenant  in  the 
tenure  of  land ;  but  neither  before 
nor  since  the  passing  of*  the  Land 
Act  have  they  asked  for  more.  The 
new  Irish  land  law  has  not  fos- 
tered extravagant  demands  in  re- 
gard to  land  holding.  We  go 
farther  and  assert  that  it  has  not 
fostered  extravagant  demands  of 
any  sort  on  the  part  of  tenant 
&nners.  It  is  a  perversion  of  &cts 
io  say  that  'justice  in  regard  to  the 
land  having  been  conceded,  the  cry 
for  Home  Rule  has  arisen.'  The 
cry  for  Home  Rule  meets  vrith 
.little  support  from  those  who  have, 
either  as  owners  or  occupiers,  pro- 
perty in  the  soil.  The  indifference 
of  the  agricultural  classes  with 
regard  to  this  new  phase  of  agita- 
tion was  shown  during  the  past 
•  jear  by  the  small  number  of  farmers 
who  came  forward  at  the  county 
'  elections  to  vote  for  the  gentlemen 
who  were  returned  to  represent  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party  in  the  British 
Parliament.  ' 

The  first  prediction  has  not  been 
Terified  ;  but  what  of  the  second  ? 
Has  the  interminable  litigation 
■l)etween  owners  and  occupiers, 
with  its  deplorable  consequences, 
so  feelingly  described  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  soft-hearted  landed 
.proprietors,  arisen  ?  We  can  reply 
to  this  questiou  without  hesitation. 
Duriug  the  past  year  a  large  number 
'Of  cases  under  the  Land  Act  have 
been  tried  in  the  Quarter  Sessions 
CJourts,  and  before  the  Judges  of 
Assise,  and  scarcely  an  instsoice  of 
what  might  be  called  vexatious 
litigation  has  been  observed.  And 
•a  scrutiny  of  a  record  of  the  most 
important  of  these  cases,  which  we 
have  carefully  kept,instead  of  verify- 
ing the  un&vourable  predictions 
with  regard  to  the  Land  Act,  reveals 
many  remarkable  proofs  of  the  ex- 
•€ellence  and  simplicity  of  the  mea- 


sure. Wo  shall  state  a  few  facts  in 
conection  with  Land  Court  trials 
in  1 87 1,  from  which  otir  readen 
can  draw  their  own  inferences. 

The  first  Courts  for  the  trial  of 
cases    under    the    new    land   law 
were  held  in  January,  and  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  was  previonsk 
indulged  in  by  the  tenants  as  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  measure.   The 
general  feeling   was   one    of  sus- 
picion   and    distrust.      That    any 
really  valuable    reforms  with  re- 
gard to  the  tenure  of  land  could 
be  introduced  by  a  Parliament  of 
landowners,  seemed,   to  the  L-ish 
tenant,  with  Irish  experiences,  too 
much  to  expect.     And  the  idea  of 
a  tenant  actually  being  able  to  bring 
a  landlord  into  a  law  court,  and  to 
challenge  the  legality  of  his  de- 
mands, was  hard  to  grasp.     How- 
ever,  the  machineiy  for  testing  the 
working  of  the  new  Act  was  simpir 
— ^land  cases  were  to  be  tried  at  the 
ordinary  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in 
the  ordinary  Civil  Bill  Courts — and 
the  more  adventurous  spirits  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  their  claims.   A 
large  number  of  cases  were  filed  for 
trial,  and  although  the  Chairmen  of 
the  County  Courts  (as  the  presiding 
barristers  are  called)  were,  on  the 
whole,  inclined  to  let  the  landlords 
down  gently,  by  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  all  reasonable  doubts,  the 
results  of  the  trials  were  most  satis- 
factory.    A  new  era  for  the  Irisli 
tenant   farmer  was   seen   to  haw 
begun.     The  great    principle  was 
acknowledged    that    tenants    had 
legal  rights,  and  that  the  men  who, 
by  their  unaided  labour  and  capital 
had  converted  barren  wastes  into 
fertile  fields,  really  had  a  property 
in  the  soil.  And,  although  the  com- 
pensation awarded  to  those  evicted 
was  in  some  cases  inadequate,  still 
the  half  loaf  was  not  unacceptable 
to  people  accustomed  to  go  withoatr 
bread.      The  appeals   carried  for- 
ward to  the  higher    courts    were 
in  scarcely  an  instance  dictated  by 
a  spirit .  of  litigioosnessy  but  solely 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  deci- 
sions from  the  Jadges  of  Assize  on 
points  of  importance  and  difficnltj. 
At  the  Qaarter   Sessions   held  in 
April,  July,  and  October,  a  large 
number  of  tenants'  claims  were  also 
investigated,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  no  more  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced by  the  farmer  in  conducting 
a  case  in  the  County  Land  Court 
than  in  proceeding  for  the  recovery 
•of  a  small  debt.      In   connection 
with  the  trials  at  the  October  Ses- 
sions, some  interesting  facts  were 
noticeable,  from  which  encouraging 
inferences  may  be  drawn.     A  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  newspaper  reports 
was  the  number  of  cases  in  regard 
to  which  it  was  stated  that  ^  when 
the  case  was  called  on  for  trial,  ii 
was  announced  that  the  claim  had 
been  withdrawn,  an  amicable  settle- 
ment having  been  arrived  at.'     As 
illustrating  the  unlikelihood  of  vex- 
ations litigation  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Act,  we  may 
mention  the  result  of  an  important 
case  of  the   nature  of  an  appeal 
which  was  tried  at  the  Magherafelt 
Sessions  in  County  Derry.      This 
case,  which  referred  to  the  eviction 
of  a  number  of  tenants  from  lands 
near  Londonderry,  had  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  the  district, 
and  had  aroused  some  bitter  feeling. 
Both  complainant  and  defendants 
were  well  supplied  with  the  sinews  of 
leg&l  war,  and  protracted  litigation 
in  appeals  and  counter-appeals  was 
anticipated.     At  the  last  moment, 
however,    the  case   was    amicably 
settled    and    the    evicted   tenants 
reinstated  in  their  holdings. 

The  legal  difficulties  which  it 
was  predicted  would  arise  in  the 
working  of  the  Land  Act  have  not 
arisen,  and  there  has  been  no  un- 
necessary litigation.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few 
years  the  fonction  of  the  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  Land 
Court  will  be  similar  to  that  which 
he  exercises  in  the  Court  for  the 
I'ecovery    of   debts,    and  that  the 


number  of  landlords  and  tenants 
who  will  seek  his  assistance  in 
settling  their  disputes  will  be  pro- 
poi*tional  to  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  need  the  aid  of  the  law 
in  squaring  their  accounts. 

The  prediction  that  the  Irish 
Land  Act  would  secure  both 
'Tenant  Bight'  and  'Landlord 
Wrong,'  has  also  failed  to  be  veri- 
fied. We  are  unaware  of  an  in- 
stance of  any  fair  and  reasonable 
landlord  having  complained  of 
being  aggrieved  by  its  provisions. 
It  is  a  measure  which,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  justice,  was 
drawn  up  in  the  landlord's  interest ; 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  uniformly 
administered  so  as  to  give  the  land- 
lord the  benefit  of  any  ambiguity 
in  its  enactments,  or  doubt  as  to 
their  practical  application.  It  pro- 
tects the  landloiHl's  property  to  the 
uttermost  farthing ;  and  althoug^h  it 
throws  great  obstacles  in  his  way 
when  he  wishes  to  appropriate 
anything  which  is  not  his  pro- 
perty, this  will  not  by  most  people 
be  esteemed  a  hardship.  During 
the  short  time  that  the  new  land 
law  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
benefited  the  landlord  as  well  as 
the  tenant;  for,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  remarked  in  his  valuable 
paper  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society  in  Dublin  in  October 
last,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
rents  Were  so  well  paid  as  at  pre- 
sent. Landlords  who  are  content 
to  receive  a  fair,  and  honest,  and 
punctually  paid  rent  for  their  fields, 
and  who  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion of  their  tenants  in  matters  re- 
ligious and  political,  have  no  cause 
to  complain,  but  those  who  wish  to 
play  the  part  of  petty  despots  arc 
no  doubt  aggrieved.  However,  the 
latter  class  have  as  little  idea  as 
the  former  of  getting  rid  of  their 
tenants  and  becoming  sheep  farmers. 
Never  before  was  there  so  brisk  a 
demand  for  arable  land  as  during 
the  past  year ;    and,  without  any 
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attempt  to  apply  the  screw  on  the 
part  of  landowners,  rents  are  rising, 
and  are  sure  to  rise.  The  '  rever- 
sion *  (to  use  Mr.  Darwin's  phrase) 
of  Irish  landlords  to  the  primitive 
civilisation  and  charming  simpli- 
city of  the  Pastoral  age  does  not 
seem  at  all  likely,  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  Ulster  into  Arcadia  is,  as 
yet,  but  a  beatific  vision.  Improved 
threshing-machines,  and  patent 
reapers,  and  double-fiirrow  ploughs 
for  the  tenants,  are  selling  rapidly, 
but  we  have  not  observed  crooks 
and  reed-pipes  for  the  landlords 
quoted  in  the  market. 

But  we  must  go  on  to  notice 
more  definitely  some  of  the  positive 
advantages  derived  from  the  new 
Irish  land  law.  It  has  not,  as  we 
have  seen, confirmed  the  forebodings 
of  those  who  predicted  for  it  cala- 
mitous failure,  but  has  it  achieved  a 
real  success  ?  Has  it  redressed  the 
wrongs  it  was  meant  to  redress, 
and  tended  to  remove  the  evils  it 
was  designed  to  remove  or  allay  ? 
To  answer  these  questions  intelli- 
gently we  must  understand  the 
nature  of  the  grievances  which 
called  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure.  We  can  only  refer  to  them 
in  passing;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  forcibly  brought  before  the 
public  mind  during  the  session 
1869-70,  and  wiU  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers, 
a  passing  reference  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose. 

In  most  countries  in  Europe  the 
letting  of  land  is  a  business  trans- 
action between  landlord  and  tenant, 
in  which  both  parties  are  free 
agents.  The  landlord  leases  a  farm 
for  a  definite  term  to  the  tenant, 
who  receives  it  in  a  state  fit  for 
immediate  cultivation :  he  'supplies 
from  time  to  time  the  fixed  improve- 


ments required    to    keep  it  in  & 
proper  condition;  and  if,  year  by 
year,    it    becomes    more   valuable 
owing  to  these  improvements,  be 
can  fairly  claim    the    increa£e  of 
value  as  his  personal  property.    In 
Ireland,  from  a  remote  period,  an 
utterly   different    state    of    things 
prevailed.     The  tenants  originally 
obtained  the  land  from  the  landloid 
as  a  barren  waste,  and  at  a  trifling 
rent.     By  years  of  patient  toil  from 
generation  to  generation,  it  was  re- 
claimed  and  improved,  the  landlord 
not  expending  one  farthing  upon  it, 
and  only  interfering,  as  it  got  more 
and  more  valuable,  to  demand  » 
higher  rent.  The  tenants'  laibourand 
Capital  changed  something  wbich 
was  almost  valueless   (viz.  barren 
soil)  into  something  very  valuable 
(viz.  barren  soil  plus  improvements, 
equal  to  fertile  land)  ;  and  yet  the 
tenants'  improvements   were   con- 
sidered, in  point  of  law,  the  land- 
lord's property.     In  Ulster  it  was 
customary  for  the  landlord  to  admit 
that  the  tenant  had  a  certain  pro- 
perty in  the   soil,   vaguely  caDed 
*  Tenant  Right ;'  but  in  case  he  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this,  the  cen- 
sure of  public  opinion  was  all  he 
had  to  dread.     In  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  (although  in  these 
also   the    'Ulster   cuslom'    seems 
long  ago  to  have  existed),  as  a  role, 
neither  law  nor  custom  sanctioned 
the  idea  that  tenants  had  any  rights 
whatever.      The    consequences   of 
this  state  of  things  in  Ireland  are 
well  known.     In  the   South  and 
West  tenants  were    often   treated 
with  the   most  merciless  cruelty. 
The  phrase  *  tenant-at-will,'  *  when 
the  will  was  that  of  a  capricious  and 
unfeeling  landlord,  implied  the  ex- 
istence of  sore  BuflTering  and  sorrow. 
There  are  landlords  and  landlord^ 


'  The  comments  made  by  a  Gezman  traveller  on  this  term  are  aeazcely  too  serpre. 
*  How  shall  I  translate  tenanta-at-will  ?  Shall  I  say  Serfs  ?  No ;  in  feudal  times  serfdcot 
consisted  rather  in  keeping  the  vassals  attached  to  the  soil,  and  bj  no  means  in 
driving  them  away.  An  ancient  vassal  is  a  lord  compared  with  the  present  tcnant- 
at-will,  to  whom  the  law  ailbrds  no  defence.  Why  not  call  them  Wegjcydbare  (himt- 
able)?    Bnt  this  difference  lessens  the  analogy,  that  for  hares,  stags,  and  deer  tbere^ 
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and  land-agents  and  land-agents; 
and  that  there  were  in  the  South  and 
West  prosperous,  well-treated,  and 
contented  tenants,  just  as  there  were 
in  the  slave-holding  States  of  Ame- 
rica well-treated  and  happy  slaves, 
we  fineely  admit.  But  these  facts  did 
not  disprove  the  essential  iniquity 
of  Irish  land-letting  and  American 
slave^ holding.  Over  the  history  of 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  the  Southern  districts  of  Ireland 
a  veil  had  better  be  drawn.  It  is 
past,  thank  God,  and  the  less  said 
of  it  the  better.  There  ^vas  tyranny 
and  brutality  on  one  side,  and  blood- 
thirstiness  and  blood-guiltiness  on 
the  other,  and  the  memories  of 
crime  and  wrong  cannot  at  once  be 
effaced.  Darkness  still  overshadows 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
country ;  but  we  hope  and  beheve 
that  it  is  the  darkness  of  the  re- 
tiring storm.  In  Ulster  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenant  was,  as  we  have 
indicated,  much  better  than  in  the 
other  provinces.  If  the  Ulster 
tenant  paid  his  rent  punctually, 
submitted  to  any  affronts  which  the 
landlord  and  his  hirelings  thought 
fit  to  offer  him,  and  did  what  he  was 
bid  when  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  came 
round,  he  had  not,  on  the  whole, 
mncli  to  complain  of.  Arbitrary 
eviction  was  rare,  but  still  it  was  a 
possibility.  A  chronic  feeling  of 
insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
was  therefore  unavoidable,  resem- 
bling that  which  one  would  expe- 
rience if  obliged  to  live  in  a  tolerably 
peaceable  community,  where  all  laws 
relating  to  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  were  repealed.  Prac- 
tically there  would  not  be  much  dan- 
ger, but  still  the  consciousness  that 
you  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  vio- 
lence at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  your 
neighbours  would  not  be  pleasant. 


All  privilege  and  profit  from  the  land 
Bested  completely  in  the  Great  Folks* 

hand; 
Accoxded,  changed,  withheld,  at  their 

command. 

As  Ulster  landlords  almost  uni- 
formly adopted  the  plan  of  making 
the  tenant  pay  an  advanced  rent  for 
his  own  improvements,  the  encou- 
ragement to  improve  was  not  great. 
The  better  class  of  landlords,  how- 
ever, supplied  some  stimulus  to 
deserving  tenants.  If  one  of  these, 
by  his  own  exertion,  increased  the 
value  of  his  land,  say  by  ten  shil- 
lings an  acre,  a  good  landlord  would 
only  raise  his  rent  by  five,  thus 
appropriating  merely  the  half  of 
his  tenant's  newly-acquired  pro- 
perty, instead  of  the  whole,  as  he 
was  legally  entitled  to  do. 

The  main  objects  aimed  at  by 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  in 
view  of  the  existence  of  the  evils 
which  we  have  indicated,  we  con- 
ceive to  be:  firstly,  the  authorita* 
tive  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Irish  tenant  farmers  have  a  fixed 
property  in  the  soil,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stimulus  to  im- 
provement which  thi§  recognition 
implies;  secondly,  the  regulation 
by  law  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  property  in  land  which  be- 
long to  the  owners  and  occupiers ; 
thirdly,  the  mitigation  of  that 
chronic  hostility  between  the  land- 
owning and  land-holding  classes, 
which  has  for  its  most  terrible 
manifestation  agrarian  crime ;  and 
lastly,  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  amongst  the  people,  so 
that  religious  and  political  freedom^ 
which  are  their  theoretical  birth- 
right, may  become  their  actual 
inheritance.  It  will  be  instruc- 
tive to  examine  to  what  extent 
these  objects  have  been  already 
attained. 


is  a  season  during  which  no  one   is   allowed  to  hunt  them,  whereas  tenants-at-will 
arc  hooted  all  the  yenr  round.    And  if  anyone  would  defend  his  farm  (as  badgers 
and  foxes    are  allowed  to  defend  their  covers)  it  is  here  denominated  rebellion.' — 
Aigexson,  Land  Tenure  and  Land  Classes  of  Ireland,    Longmans,  1S71. 
*  Lawretice  Btoomfield  in  Ireland. 
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The  general  i*esult  of  the  trials  in 
the  Land  Courts  during  the  past 
year  has  been  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  new  law  is  calculated  to 
secure  full  justice  for  tenants  in  re- 
jjard  to  their  property  in  thq  soil. 
Some  defects  in  its  working  have 
been  discovered,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently consider;  but  these  do  not 
"interfere  with  the  general  excellence 
of  the  measure.  That  the  Land  Act 
would  secure  justice  to  tenants,  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  w^hat  was 
sanctioned  by  custom  only  required 
to  be  ordained  by  law,  was  what  was 
hoped,  and  timidly  expected;  but 
its  beneficial  results  in  some  in- 
stances were  scarcely  anticipated. 
t)n  some  northern  estates  the  *  Ulster 
custom  *  has  of  late  years  been  ut- 
terly abolished  by  the  landlord ;  on 
tithers  the  tenant-right  has  been  re- 
stricted as  to  its  money  value.  For 
instance,  to  illustrate  the  latter 
point,  if  the  tenant-right  in  open 
market  would  sell  for  15Z.  per  acre, 
the  landlord  has  laid  down  the 
regulation  that  it  shall  not  be 
sold  for  more  than  5Z.  Of  course 
nn  arrangement  of  this  sort  is 
very  advantageous  to  the  landlord, 
in  case  he  should  be  called  upon  at 
any  time  to  give  compensation  to 
an  evicted  tenant.  But  if  the 
tenant  originally  bought  the  tenant- 
right  for  the  former  sum,  and  is 
obHged  to  part  with  it  for  the 
latter,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  with- 
out the  acute  logical  discrimination 
possessed  by  some  Irish  land- 
owners, that  he  is  not  thei*eby 
deprived  of  hvo-thlnU  of  something 
which  is  his  property.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  man  who,  by  his  Jiat, 
abolishes  two- thirds  of  the  value 
of  tenant-right  on  his  estate,  is 
exactly  two-thirds  as  unjust  (we 
will  not  say  dishonest)  as  the  man 
who  abolishes  it  altogether.  Jus- 
tice is  being  done  to  the  tenants 
•more  or  less  completely  in  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  grievances,  and 
promises  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
the    second.     An   instance  of  an 


important    decision   in    connection 
with    the    first    occurred    at  the 
October     Sessions   in  a    northeni 
county.      A   certain   Ulster   land- 
lord, not  famed  in  the  north  of  In- 
land for  lilierality  to  his  tenants-. 
decreed  and  ordained,  a  number  ot' 
j-ears  ago,  that  the  Ulster  custom 
should  be  abolished  on  his  estate. 
One  of  his  tenants  having  receiv<-il 
the     annual     '  pastoral,'     in     tin* 
shape   of  a   *  notice  to  quit,'  and 
having  heard  that  there  was  a  new 
law  which  reduced  landlords  to  tlic 
same  level  as  other  people  in  iv- 
gard  to  an  important  portion  of  thr 
I^losaic  code  bearing  on  the  rig:lu> 
of  property,  determined  to  seek  the 
])rotcction  of  the  Land  Court.    Tlir 
case  was  argued  before  the  Chair- 
man,   who    decided     that    tenant- 
right  once  having  existeii   on  tin* 
est'ite,  a  certain  proportion  of  thr 
pro})erty  in  land  in  the  district  Ix?- 
longed  to  the  tenants,  and  that  be- 
cause no  law  had  hitherto  existed 
to  stop  the  landlord  in  his  wholesale 
confiscations,  it  did  not  follow  tht? 
he  should  be  allowed  to  perpetuatr 
his  wrong-doing  when  a  law  fjir- 
bidding  it  had  been  passed.     Th^ 
decision,  which  practically  restored 
tenant-right  on  the  estate  we  ret'cr 
to,  has  been  appealed  again.st ;  hut 
we  confidently  anticipate  that  in  tin* 
higher  court   law  and  jv^ffice  will 
walk  hand  in  hand. 

In  regard  to  the  other  grievance, 
the  power  of  the  landlord  to  I'educx- 
arbitranly  the  value  of  tenant- 
right,  the  decisions  have  not  Wu 
so  satisfactory.  One  case,  thai 
would  have  brought  the  question  ti» 
an  issue,  and  would  have  eliciteil  an 
authoritative  declaration  of  vain*- 
as  a  precedent,  was  lost  through  thi- 
shamefal  cowardice  of  the  tenant 
farmers  who  were  summoned  a< 
witnesses.  It  is  a  melancholy  foot, 
that  in  some  districts  of  the  country* 
centuries  of  bondage  seem  to  have 
reduced  the  tenants  to  such  a  con- 
dition that  they  have  lost  the,  power 
of  using  their  unshackled  limbs.   A 
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tenant  fanner,  ou  an  estate  where 
definite  evidence  seemed  to  be  forth- 
coming that  the  Ulster  custom  had 
once  existed  in  its  entirety,  filed  a 
clnim  for  compensation  at  the  Octo^ 
ber  Sessions.     It  appears  that,  ou 
the  estate  we  refer  to,  the  landlord 
lor  a  considerable  number  of  years 
past  has  restricted    the   value    of 
tenant-right  to  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing five  yes^rs'  rent,  although  it'  sold 
in  open  market  it  would  probably 
bring     more      than     double     this 
amount.  An  outgoing  tenant  sought 
to  recover  full  compensation  under 
the  Ulster  custom.     A  number  of 
his  brother  tenants,  whom  he  had 
sanunoned   as   witnesses — serts   of 
whom  the  landlord  seemed  utterly 
jishamed  in  open  court,  and  who 
received  a  severe  castigatiou  from 
the   Chairman  for    their  witness- 
beaiing — swore  that  they  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such 
Si    thing    as    tenant-right    on    the 
estate.      One   old  farmer   actually 
swore  that  he  did  vot  Lhovj  what 
f*nant -right  meant  (?) — a  statement 
which,  coming  from  a  man  bom 
and  brought    up    in   Ulster,   took 
the  Court  by  surprise.     The  poor 
claimaut,  instead  of  receiving  full 
compensation,    would    have    been 
obliged  to  go  without  any  compen- 
!<»ition  whatever  under  the  'Ulster 
custom,'   if  the   landlord  had  not 
himself  stated  that  he  did  acknow- 
ledge tenant-right,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the   compensation 
we  liave  named.      Of   course   the 
Chairman   conid  do  nothing  more 
than  award  this  amount,  and  the 
^opportunity  afforded  of  testing  the 
legrality  of  the  custom  of  restricting 
the  value  of  tenant-rischt  was  lost. 
1  he  question  will,  however,  be  de- 
cided before  long  in  the  Court  of 
l^nd  Cases  Reserved,  we  hope,  in 
t  iie  interests  of  the  tenant.   It  seems 
to  commend  itself  to  our  ideas  of 
justice,  that  if  the  landlord  is  not 


permitted  by  law  to  confiscate  the 
whole  of  his  tenants'  property  in 
the  soil,  he  is  equally  forbidden  to 
appropriate  any  part  of  it;  and  that 
all  limitations  of  the  value  of  tenant- 
right  are,  per  se,  as  illegal  as  its 
arbitrary  abolition. 

An  evil  which  existed  in  con- 
nection with  sales  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  in  Ireland,  and  which 
was  the  source  of  grievous  wrong 
and  injustice  to  tenants,  seems  to 
have  been,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Laud  Act,  effectually  checked.  Very 
frequently  of  late  years  small  estates 
were  bought  by  enterprising  specula- 
tors from  impoverished  landowners 
who,  on  the  whole,  were  kindhearted 
men  (as  spendthrift  Irishmen  gene-< 
rally  are)  and  reasonable  land- 
lords. A  purchaser  of  this  stamp 
was  always  a  firm  believer  in  the 
current  creed  of  commercial  mora- 
lity, that  all  legal  means  of  making' 
money  are  fair. 

I^and  is,  of  course,  like  other  things 

you  buy, 
Investment  for  your  money.* 

An  estate  he  regardedas  something" 
out  of  which  a  handsome  profit  could 
be  made  by  a  clever  (i.e,  unscrupu- 
lous) man,  especially  if  the  previous 
landlord  had  been  of  an  easy-going 
character.  His  first  act  on  obtaining- 
possession  was  to  demand  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  rent  from  his  ten- 
ants, under  pain  of  immediate  evic- 
tion. Those  who  know  how  deeply  an 
Irishman  will  resent  treatment  from 
a  navtis  homo  that  he  would  submit 
to  in  silence  from  one  of  the  *  mild 
stocJ^'j*  will  understand  the  intense 
humiliation  and  suffering  inflicted 
by  these  upstart  landlords.  Hun-' 
dreds  of  small  farmers  were  driven 
from  their  homes  and  forced  to 
emigrate  by  these  petty  tyrants, 
who,  in  many  cases,  suffered  ulti- 
mately a  terrible  retribution  for 
their  wrong-doing.     Since  the  un- 


*  iMvrence  Blvomfidd  in  Irdand^  a  work  in   wln'ch   every  point  of  this  subject  is 
toiichfd. 
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reasonable  raising  of  rents  and  the 
arbitrary  eviction  of  tenants  cannot 
any  longer  be  profitably  indulged 
in,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  purchase  of  land,  as  a  mode  of 
speculation,  has  almost  entirely 
ceased. 

The  production  of  a  healthy  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  with 
regard  to  the  relative  rights  of  land- 
owners and  land  occupiers  is  one  of 
the  valuable  results  whicH  we  con- 
fidently anticipate  from  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act.     Opposite  errors 
on  the  subject  were  widely  current. 
Of  course   the    orthodox  doctrine 
with  Tory  landlords  and  their  sym- 
pathisers was,  that  the  idea  of  the 
tenant  having  a  fixed  property  in 
the  soil  involved  a  monstrous  eco- 
nomic heresy.     On  the  other  hand 
opinions    subversive    of    all    social 
order   foimd    a    ready  acceptance 
among  the  farming  classes  in  many 
districts.   When  a  man  suffers  from 
a  real  grievance  it  is  easy  to  make 
him  imagine  that  his  case  is  far  worse 
than  it  really  is,  and  to  urge  him  to 
demand  a  measure  of  injustice  to 
remove  the  injustice  under  which 
he   labours.      The    landlord,  from 
never  considering  the  question  ex- 
cept from  his  point  of  view,  was  a 
consistent  believer  in  this  possibility 
of  the  old  feudal  system  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  the  tenant, 
never  having  considered  the  ques- 
tion except  with  a  desire  to  advance 
his  own  interests,  failed  to  see  that 
*  property  has  its  rights  as  well  as 
its  duties.'     The  truth  that  *  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question '  has 
been  forced  on  the  attention  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants,  by  the  ar- 
guing of  cases  in  the  Land  Courts. 
Proofs  of  the  improved  state  of 
feeling  already  produced  may  be 


gathered  from  the  speeches  at 
tyenant-right  meetings  during  the 
last  few  months.  Violent  phiUppics 
against  landlord  tyranny  have  been 
superseded  by  calm  discussions  with 
rogard  to  the  enactments  of  the 
Land  Act,  and  the  relative  rights 
of  landlords  and  tenants.  The  veiy 
lar^e  number  of  cases  amicably  set 
tied  out  of  court  at  the  October 
Land  Sessions  furnishes  additional 
evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  hitherto 
we  have  been  speaking  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Land  Act  in  the  com- 
paratively peaceable  North  of  Ire- 
land.    What  effects  has  it  produced 
in  the  disturbed  South  ?   We  cannot 
expect  much  fruit  from  this  quarter 
as  yet,  but  we  believe  that  the  germs 
from  which  it  will  shortly  arise  are 
already  manifest .     Some  faint  glim- 
mering of  the  idea  that  *  he  may  pos- 
sibly at  some  future  time  be  able 
to  regard  the  law  as  his  friend  seems 
to  be  dawning  on  the  mind  of  thi* 
Southern  peasant,  and  this  itself  l< 
a  hopeful  omen.     And  clear  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  Land  Act  as  an 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  agrarian 
crime  is  forthcoming.      Crimes  of 
an  agrarian    nature  have    always 
been  the  darkest  blot  on  the  page  of 
recent  Irish  history,   and    the  un- 
happy prominence  which  offences  of 
this   class    obtain  has   led  to  the 
promulgation  of   many   erroneous 
opinions    most    injurious     to    the 
country.      For  example,  when  we 
read  comments  in  the  £nglish  news- 
papera   on   the  fearful    amount  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  the  impossibility 
of  detecting  criminals,  and  the  taint 
of  blood-guiltiness  which  still  chngs 
to  the  population,  it  would  natnraJlT 
be  supposed  that  Ireland,  in  regard 
to  crime  and  outrage  of  every  de- 
crip  tions,  was  much  worse  than  Eng- 


*  For  much  of  the  South  of  Ireland  the  following  description  of  northern  Don^il 
too  long  held  good ;  '  Of  British  law  or  justico  the  peasantry  know  nothing.  British 
rule  is  exemplified  to  them  by  the  landlord  judge,  absolute  in  his  frown,  by  tJif 
stem  agent,  by  the  cunning  bullying  bailiff,  and  by  the  armed  policeman  whose  bayonpt 
flakes  before  the  cabin  door.' — The  Landlord  in  Donegal.  By  Denis  HoUand. 
Belfast,  1858. 
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land,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
crimes  detected  in  the  former  coun- 
try was  much  smaller  than  in  the 
latter.  Both  assumptions  are  simply 
false.  The  amount  of  crime  in  Eng- 
land is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
popnlation  than  in  Ireland,  and  the 
per-centage  of  undetected  crime  is 
also  greater.  Ireland,  at  her  worst 
of  late  years,  has  been  as  good  as 
England  at  her  best.  This  is  no 
matter  of  speculative  opinion,*  but 
a  simple  statistical  fact;  and  were 
the  agrarian  crime  deducted,  the 
superior  morality  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter would  be  strikingly  demon- 
strated. 

Now,  did  we  wish  to  astonish  our 
readers  by  statistics  in  connection 
with  the  decrease  of  agrarian 
outrages  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  we  would  simply  say  that 
the  crimes  of  this  class  specially  re- 
ported in  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  1870^  were  1,161  as  com- 
pared with  153  in  the  first  four 
months  of  187 1,  and  that  in  the 
latter  year  the  new  land  law  was  in 
operation,  while  in  the  former  year 
it  was  not.  But  this  would  be 
making  an  unfair  use  of  the  figures, 
which  we  have  no  wish  to  do. 
The  number  of  agrarian  crimes  in 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
1870  was  unusually  large,  and  many 
of  them  were  not  of  a  very  se- 
rious character.      Just  before  the 


passing  of  the  Land  Bill  a  re- 
markable outbreak  of  landlord  ra- 
pacity took  place,  and  in  con- 
sequence outrages  of  a  peculiar 
class  became  prevalent  in  many 
districts.  Large  bodies  of  men 
went  about  irom  house  to  house  at 
night,  compelling  the  farmers  to 
swear  to  pay  no  increase  of  rent,  or 
no  rent  beyond  a  certain  fixed  sum. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe* 
that  in  many  cases  this  system  of 
intimidation  took  place  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  parties  intimi- 
dated, and  that  in  some  instances 
the  arrangement  was  entered  into, 
*If  you  come  and  intimidate  me 
to-night,  I  will  go  and  intimidate 
you  to-morrow  night.'  All  these 
outrages,  although  no  one  was  very 
much  outraged,  were  of  course  spe- 
cially reported  by  the  police,  and 
swelled  immensely  the  list  of  agra- 
rian crimes.  Again,  in  considering 
the  diminution  of  agrarian  offences, 
we  must  of  course  bear  in  mind 
that  since  April  1870  the  *  Coercion 
Act '  has  been  stringently  enforced 
in  the  worst  districts.  Neverthe- 
less, all  things  being  taken  into 
account,  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act 
in  regard  to  one  class  of  agrarian 
crimes*  has  been  very  striking. 
Serious  crimes  arising  out  of  the  re- 
lations of  landlord  and  tenant  have 
during  the  past  year  been  almost 
unknown.    This  is  a  most  gratifying 


'  Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics  for  Ireland,  1870-71.  Par.  Paper  [c.  443],  pp. 
n-13.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  some  of  the  leader  writers  of  the  Times 
the  statistics  we  refer  to. 

'  Ibid.  p.  20. 

'  lietiem  of  Outrages  reported  hy  Constabulary  in  Ireland^  1869-70.  Par.  Paper 
[c.  60],  p.  34. 

*  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  Irish  agrarian  crimes  are  of  two  distinct 
classes:  those  which  arise  from  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  those 
which  arise  from  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  possession  of 
land,  and  their  prirate  quarrels  on  the  subject.  Crimes  of  the  former  class  may  be  got 
rid  o{  by  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act,  but  to  remove  the  latter  we  must  improve  the 
education  of  the  people.  The  fearful  ferocity  which  men  who  are  neighbours,  or  even  near 
relatives,  will  show  in  their  disputes  about  land,  is  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon in  connection  with  the  Irish  character,  and  during  the  past  year  has  manifested 
itself  in  some  dzeadful  outrages.  Two  men  at  present  lie  for  trial  in  Lifford  gaol, 
county  Donegal,  charged  with  the  commission  of  one  murder  and  the  attempted 
fflurder  of  a  whole  £unily,  the  cause  of  the  crime  being  supposed  to  be  some  tnvial 
q^iairel  about  land.  ^ 
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result  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
land  law,  and  quite  as  much  as  we 
are  entitled  to  look  for  as  yet  in  con- 
nection with  the  disturbed  districts 
of  the  countr}'.  It  is  something  to 
know  that  o|  en  outrage  is  ceasing ; 
peace  and  contentment  will  come 
by-and-by.  Of  course,  in  the  dis- 
tricts infected  by  Ribbonism,  we  can 
hardly  hope  that  no  further  out- 
breaks of  agrarian  crime  will  oc- 
cur; but  if  once  the  agricultural 
population  can  be  induced  to  look 
on  the  law  as  their  friend,  sympa- 
thy with  Ribbonism  will  soon  cease, 
and  the  power  of  that  formidable 
organisation  will  be  broken. 

The  effects  of  the  Land  Act  in 
fostering  a  spirit  of  political  inde- 
pendence  among   the  people   can- 
not be  looked  for  at  once.     Dread 
of    the  landlord's    power  is   with 
Ii'ish  tenants  an  acquired  instinct, 
and  it  will  take  them  some  time  to 
realise  the  fact  that  their  emancipa- 
tii)n    is    complete.      It    would    be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  pitiable,  to 
observe   the  terror  which  some  of 
them  display  when  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  they  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  act  from  in- 
stinct   rather    than    reason.     The 
trial  in  one   of  the  County  Land 
Courts  in  regard  to  the  landlord's 
power    to    I'estrict    the    value    of 
tenant-right,  which  we  have  already 
referred  to,  famished  a  humiliating 
illustration    of    this    point.      The 
claimant,  unless  ho  were  an  idiot, 
must  have  depended  on  the  ability 
of   his   witnesses  to  establish  his 
claim.     No  sooner  however  did  they 
get  into  the  witness-box  in  the  per- 
turbed   state    natural     to     simple 
country  people  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
rent- office  agents  in  the  court,  than 
they  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  but 
one  idea — the  dread  of  saying  any- 
thing which  might  give  the  land- 
lord  offence.     *  These    people   are 
evidently  afraid  to  toll  the  truth,' 
said  the  Chairman;    and  yet  ihere 
was  the  clearest  evidence  that  the 


landlord  had   not  tried  to  intimi. 
date  them   in  any  way.     It  wa& 
not  a  fear  based  on  reason,  for  ihe 
landlord  had    not  the  ability,  sor 
apparently  the  will,  to  injure  them ; 
it  was  a  simple  manifestation  of  an 
instinctive  slavish  terror  produced 
by  Natural  Selection  in  successiTc 
generations     of     tenant     farmers. 
While    it  would   then   be  prema- 
ture   to    look    for    complete   poli- 
tical independence  on  the  part  oC 
all  tenants  just  yet,  still  the  deci- 
sions in  some  important  cases  in 
the  Land  Courts  during  the  past  year 
may  be  expected   to   have   a  far- 
reaching  influence.     The  record  o( 
a  trial  of  some  importance  in  this 
connection  lies  before  us.    A  tenant, 
who  had  had  the  hardihood  to  ex- 
press rather  advanced  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  passing  of  the  Irisli 
Church  Act  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Ballot  Bill,  received  from  liij> 
landlord  a  '  notice  to  quit,'  with  a 
tacit  repudiation  of  any  claim  for 
compensation.     Had  this  occurred 
before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act^ 
sympathising  Mends   would  hare 
said  *  What  a  pity! '  and  some  of 
the  more  dai-ing  spirits   *What  a 
shame ! '     The  evicted  tenant,  how- 
ever, was  able   to   seek  redress  in 
the  Land    Court,   and    the  Chair- 
man's  sympathy  took  the  form  of 
a  handsome  award,  every  farthio!; 
of  which  the  outraged  landlord  had 
to  pay.     Some  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals in  Ulster  commented  on  the 
case,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
effect  of  the  decision  will  be  salu- 
tary.    At  all   events  it   puts   tlie 
matter  on   a  proper  basis.     That 
Tory  landlords  should  be  permittal 
to    enjoy    the  Inxury   of  evicting 
Badical  tenants  is  only  right  and 
fair,  but  it  is  equally  right  and  &ir 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
for  this  luxury. 

Of  the  beneficial  results  which 
we  anticipate  from  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  not  the  least  important  is  the 
political  revolution  which  it  wilF 
aid  in  effecting  in  the  parliamentary 
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that  the  next  general  election  will 
produce  a  change  in  regard  to  Irish 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Par* 
liament,  which  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  The  great 
foe  to  Irish  progress  and  prosperity 
at  present  is  Ultramontanism,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  Ultramon- 
tane ideas,  '  the  twenty-two  of  all 
Ireland/  as  a  certain  group  of 
ogradation  of  some  of  Southern  Members  have  been  called,. 
diS  most  deplorable.     It    are  pledged.  The  positionof  a  liberal 

minister,  who  attempts  at  present  to 
refuse  any  Ultramontane  demand,  is* 
most  embarrassing.  He  has  to  meet 
the  opposition  of  the  *  twenty-two,'' 
who  comprise  the  majority  of  Irish 
Liberal  members,  because  he  opposes 
Ultramontanism ;  and  he  nas  to- 
meet  the  opposition  of  the  '  Ulster- 
Brigade'    and  the    other    Tories, 


casual  thing  to  see  a  Boman 

ac  tenant-farmer  elbowing  his 

J  to  the  polling-booth  through  a 

crowd,  hoarse  with  shouting  *To 

with  the  Pope ! '  to  record  his 


vote  for  the  *  No  Popery '  candidate 

and  the  opponent  of  tenant-right, 

in    opposition    to     the    candidate 

whose  motto  was  *  Civil  justice  and 

reh'gions  liberty.'  The  possession  of    because  he  is  a  Liberal.   And  when 

the  franchise  was  to  such  a  man  a    the  division  lists  are  scrutinised  he 


doubtful  blessing.  The  introduction 
of  vote  by  ballot  will  (or  we  are 
much  mistaken)  make  some  start- 
ling alterations  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Ulster    representatives.      And   we 
rt'gard    the   ballot  'plm  the    Land 
Act  as  far  more  valuable  than  the 
Ixillot  alone.     It  is  true  that  even 
iin  dcr  the  old  land  laws  vote  by  ballot 
would  have  protected  every  voter ; 
bat   it  would  have  been  hard  to 
demonstrate  this  to  the    tenants. 
Tiie  dread  that  the  landlord  would 
somehow  detect  and  punish  them, 
if  they  voted  against  his  nominee, 
would  have  influenced  many  whoso 
reading  of  the  advice  of  Solomon 
is,  *-  Contradict  not  the  landlord;  no, 
not  in  thy  thought,  for  a  bird  of  the 
air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that 
which    hath   wings  shall  tell    the 
matter.'     Vote  by  ballot,  giving  to 
the  Ulster  tenant  the  assurance  that 
the  landlord  cannot  easily  find  out 
how  he  voted,  and  the  Land  Act 
telling  him  that  he  need  not  dread 
persecnticm  even  if  the  landlord  does 
/inrl   out,  Avill  secure  full  political 
freedoni.     Wo  confidently  expect 


is  charged  with  pursuing  a  policy 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  whol& 
Irish  people,  as  expressed  through* 
their  parluunentary  representatives. 
When  the  people  of  Ulster  begin  to  • 
be  really  represented  in  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Liberals,  not  pledged  to  the- 
support  of  Ultramontanism,  will,  we- 
are  confident,  be  returned.     Irish 
public  opinion  can  then  be  more 
satisfactorily  gathered  from  the  ut- 
terances of  Irish  members,  and  the 
necessity  for  conciliating  the  'twen- 
ty-two,' which  of  late  years  has  dis- 
torted, less  or  more,  the  Irish  policy 
of  successive  Oovemments,  will  be 
done  away  with. 

But  an  important  question  < 
remains  to  be  answered.  What 
are  the  feelings  of  the  rural  popula* 
tion,  as  a  whole,  with  regard  to  the 
new  land  law?  During  the  past 
summer  the  writer  travelled  a 
good  deal  through  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  farmers  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  legislation. 
A  feelmg  of  satisf3BMH;ion  with  the 
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general  principles  of  the  meaEmre 
seemed  nniversal;  and  what  was 
BtiU    more    striking    to    any    one 
familiar  with  the  opinions  of  Protes- 
tant £Ekrmers  in  relation  to  the  Irish 
Chnrch  Act,  a  remarkable  change 
of  feeling  towards  Mr.  Gladstone 
was    evident.    We   have  heard  a 
good    deal    about  a  'Conservative 
reaction  '  thronghoat  the   country 
during  the  last  few  months ;  but 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  where  a  reaction  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  has  taken  place.     Little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was    being  dis- 
cussed,  it  was   only  necessary  to 
mention  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  in  the 
hearing  of  a  Protestant  Conservative 
farmer  to  call  up  a  scowl.     And 
if  you  were  in  a  lidlway  carriage,  it 
would  have  been  undesirable  to  ex- 
press your  admiration  of  thePremier 
too  forcibly,  for  your  fellow-traveller 
might  be  a  man  of  hasty  temper, 
and    the    arrangements    for    com- 
municating   wifii     the    guard    on 
Irish  railways  are  defective.     The 
feeling  of  exasperation  against  Mr. 
Gladstone     was     intensely    bitter 
in    the    minds    of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  population  in  the  rural 
districts ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the 
tone  of  the  speeches  at  the  various 
*  Protestant     Defence     Meetings ' 
thronghoat  the  country  was  con- 
sidei^ed.     In  the  earlier  and  calmer 
stages  of  these  meetings,  the  mildest 
terms  applied  to  him  were  *  Jesuit,' 
'traitor,'    and     'Judas     Iscariot.' 
It  was,  then,  both  surprising  and 
gratifying  to  hear  from  one   and 
another  honest  farmer  the    state- 
ment, '  After  all,  Mr.   Gladstone  is 
the  only  man  who  has  ever  done  any- 
thing for  Ireland  in  our  time.    The 
tenants  had  no  chance  of  getting  fair 
play  before,  and  the  disestablish- 
ment of  our  Church  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  us, 
for  we  can  now  choose  our  own 
clergy  and  keep  out  BitnaJism  and 
Popery.' 

That  defects  in  the  Irish  Land 
Act  exist,  and  have  been  pointed 


out,  is  of  course  to  be  expected. 
So  £ftr  as  we  can  gather,  howeyo*, 
the    improvements    suggested  by 
&rmers  have  reference  not  so  much 
to  the  provisions  of  the  measure  it- 
self as   to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  administered.    The 
most  frequent  complaint  we  meet 
with  is,  that  the   Chairmen  have 
often     awarded    too    little    com- 
pensation to  evicted    tenants.    It 
seems  that  in  instances  where  the 
amount  claimed  by  the  tenant,  and 
offered  by  the  landlord,  differed  con- 
sideraUy,  the  Chairman  has  notnn- 
frequently  struck  a  sort  of  aver- 
ago.   Say  that  700Z.  was  claimed  for 
tenant-right  and  improvements,  and 
5002.  offered,  about  600I,  would  be 
awarded.      But  it  may  be  asked 
where  was  the  injustice  of  this? 
Was  not  the  possibility  of  the  ten- 
ant's estimate  being  too   high  as 
great  as  that  of  the  landlord's  being 
too  low  ?     Not  exactly.     Both  par- 
ties were  obliged  to  offer  evidence 
in  support  of  their  estimates,  but  in 
most  cases  the  nature  of  this  evi- 
dence was  different.     On  the  part 
of   the    tenant   it  very    generallj 
was,  *  Mr.  So-and-so  has  offered  me 
700Z.  for  my  tenant-right  and  im- 
provements, and  is  here  in  conrt  pre- 
pared to  pay  down  the  money  if  I  am 
allowed  to  sell.'    On  the  part  of  the 
landlord  it  not  unfrequently  was, 
*  Mr.  So-and-so,  the  well-known  va- 
luator, has  walked  over  the  &nn, 
and  considers  that  500Z.  would  be  a 
fair  compensation  to  offer. '  We  really 
think  that  the  compensation  paid 
to  an  evicted  tenant  by  his  landlord 
ought  to  be  the  faVL  market  value 
of  the  tenant-right.      But  it  seems 
to  us  that    if  injustice  has  been 
done    to     tenants    by    inadequate 
compensation    being    awarded,    it 
has   arisen   not   from  a  defect  in 
the  Land  Act  iiself,  but  from,  an 
error  in  its  administration ;  and  that 
under  the  salutary  pressure  of  public 
opinion  the  g^evanoe   will  be  re- 
dressed. 

A  common  objection  which  we 
find  nrged  against  the  Land  Act, 
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is  that  too  much  power  is  given 
to  the  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions 
in  its  administration.  But  we  do 
not  see  how  any  better  method  of 
administering  the  new  law  could  be 
devised  than  that  atpresent  adopted. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Chairman  could 
not  readilj  call  a  jury  to  his  aid  in 
a  difficult  tenant-right  case.  Where 
could  he  get  a  proper  jury  ?  It  obvi- 
onsly  would  not  be  fair  to  empanel 
one  composed  exclusively  of  tenant 
farmers ;  and  one  composed  of  land- 
lords and  tenants,  in  equal  num- 
bers, could  not  be  obtained.  We 
do  not  consider  that  any  improve- 
ment  in  the  Land  Act,  in  regard  to 
the  powers  which  it  confers  on  the 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  could 
readily  be  made,  or  that,  after  a  few 
years,  it  will  be  asked  for. 

Frequent  complainte  have  been 
made  that  the  new  land  law  does 
not  recognise  the  liberty  of  the 
tenant  to  sell  his  tenant-right  to  a 
solvent  purchaser,  against  whom  the 
landlord  can  raise  no  reasonable 
objection.  No  formal  decision  of  im- 
portance has  yet  been  given  on  this 
point  that  we  are  aware  of,  but  the 
liberty  to  sell  was  on  most  estates 
an  integral  part  of  the  Ulster  cus- 
tom, and  is,  we  believe,  sanctioned 
by  the  Land  Act.  If  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be;  for  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
measure,  which  justly  recognises 
tenant-right  as  something  which  is 


the  tenant's  sole  property,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  any  way  he  may  think 
fit  that  is  not  prejudicial  to  the 
landlord's  interests. 

Different  opinions  exist  as  to  tho 
likelihood  of  the  Land  Act  further- 
ing an  object  which  many  political 
economists  consider  desirable — 
the  formation  of  a  Peasant  Pro- 
prietary. At  the  recent  sale  of  tUe 
Marquis  of  Waterford's  Ulster  es- 
tate, eighti/'sLc  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fori  If -eight  lots  into  which 
it  was  divided  were  secured  by  the 
tenants  in  occupation,  and  we  our- 
selves believe  that  what  took  place  in 
this  instance  is  but  an  indication  of 
what  will  take  place  very  generally 
in  all  future  sales  of  landed  property. 
We  must  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
that  many  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  agricultural  classes  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  consider  that 
the  portions  of  the  Act  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  property  by  tenants 
require  to  be  considerably  modified 
to  become  of  practical  value.^ 

We  have  made  no  attempt  at 
legal  criticism  on  the  new  Irish 
land  law,  and  our  notice  of  its  prac- 
tical working  during  the  past  year 
has  been  necessarily  rapid  and  im- 
perfect; but  we  believe  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  all  Mr. 
Gladstone's  '  messages  of  peace '  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  not  ended 
in  failure.  L. 


'  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Land  Occupiers'  Association,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  pai<sed  unanimously : — 

*;.  That  tho  Association  desires  to  represent  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  generally  known  as  Bright's  clauses,  have  been 
found  in  practice  very  difficult  to  administer,  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  of 
ianch  service  unless  with  the  following  amendments : — 

'(i)  That  where  two-thirds  of  the  tenants  on  a  property  are  able  to  pay  one-fifth  of 
the  purchase-money,  they  should  receive  from  the  Board  of  Works  the  balance  of 
four-fifths,  at  5  per  cent.,  ceasing  in  thirty-five  years,  provided  always  that  they  will 
grant  to  the  tenants  who  have  not  purchased,  leases  m  perpetuity,  at  a  rent,  and 
on  conditions,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Works,  when  tho  parties  them- 
•"•Ires  cannot  agree. 

(2)  That  in  the  same  way  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  authorised  to  grant  to 
any  purchaser  in  the  Land  Court  a  loan  of  Uiree-fourths  of  the  purchase-money,  at 
5  per  cent.,  ceasing  in  thirty-five  years,  in  all  cases  where  the  purchaser  will  grant  leased 
in  perpetuity,  at  a  rent,  and  on  conditions,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  in  cases  where  the  parties  themselves  cannot  agree. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OLD     FRIENDS     AND     NEW     ACQUAINT- 
ANCES. 

A  FEW  days  after  Emmy^s 
arrival  at  her  father's  house, 
she  began  to  pay  visits  to  the  few 
persons  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
child. 

Her  first  visit,  however,  was  to 
Mary  van  Stein,  who  had  only 
lived  a  few  years  at  Dilbnrg  with 
her  father;  and,  although  a  first 
cousin,  Emmy,  as  far  as  she  could 
remember,  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore. Uncle  van  Stein  she  scarcely 
knew  except  by  name.  Since  the 
time  when  he  had  once  been  to  stay 
with  them  for  a  few  weeks,  she  had 
seldom  or  never  given  him  a 
thought.  But  now  the  closer  re- 
lation in  which  Otto  stood  to  Mary 
considerably  heightened  her  interest 
in  both  father  and  daughter. 

Fortunately,  Uncle  van  Stein 
was  somewhat  less  unpleasant  that 
day  than  usual ;  indeed  there  was  a 
trace  of  interest  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  sat  and  looked  at  Emmy, 
who  was  a  speaking  likeness  of  her 
mother. 

The  conversation  at  first  turned 
chiefly  on  the  aunt,  with  whom 
Emmy  had  lived  during  the  last  six 
years,  and  who  was  also  a  sister  of 
Mr.  van  Stein,  so  that  Mary  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  her  as  Emmy 
did.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
Emmy  to  be  able  to  revive  recollec- 
tions of  the  good  old  aunt,  with 
those  who  had  known  and  loved 
her.  Uncle  van  Stein  was  also  in- 
exhaustible in  his  questions  about 
her  malady. 

*Just,  just  ihc  same,*  he  said, 
nodding  his  head  approvingly  as 
Emmy  described  each    symptom; 


\just  like  me  in  the  pain  in  mj 
chest  and  the  weariness  in  my 
limbs.  Mary  will  not  believe  it, 
Emmy,  but  it  will  end  with  me 
just  in  the  same  way  as  with  mv 
poor  sister.' 

*  The  doctor,  however,  found  yon 
much  better  this  morning,  dear 
papa,'  Mary  remarked. 

'Better,  oh  yes!  I  am.  alwap 
better,  as  you  tell  people  ;  it  is  easy 
to  pronounce  a  person  better 
although  he  does  not  feel  so  him- 
self,'  —  and  the  ill-tempered  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  increased  the 
un$2^raciousness  of  his  words. 

Mary  was  silent,  and  one  could 
only  have  seen  by  the  slight  increase 
of  her  colour  as  she  bent  over  hex 
work  that  it  annoyed  her  to  be  so 
spoken  to  in  Emmy's  presence. 

During  the  whole  of  this.  lon«r 
visit,  Emmy  kept  lookii^  at  Marv 
with  wonder.  Although  fully  pie- 
pared  to  find  no  beauty  in  her,  she  had 
certainly  expected  something  more  is 
the  girl  who  had  won  Otto's  heart. 
Yet  she  wa«  struck  by  the  gentle- 
ness which  expressed  itself  in 
Mary's  countenance,  and  which 
was  not  belied  by  her  behaviour  w 
her  father;  for  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  Mr.  van  Stein  found 
incessant  opportunities  of  ventintr 
his  ill  humour  on  her.  This  gentle- 
ness opened  Emmy's  heart  to  the 
fnture  sister-in-law  whom  she  wel- 
comed in  Marv. 

Emmy  when  she  took  leaTe  siu\ 
in  a  playfiil  tone  a^  she  kisseii  her 

*  They  say  that  sisters-in-law  aro 
each  other's  natural  enemiea,  Mary  * 
Will  that  be  the  case  with  us  r ' 
She  expected  an  answer  in  the  same 
tone,  but  a  joke  was  quite  foreign 
to  Mary's  grave  nature. 

'  May  Heaven  grant  that  we  shacJ 
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be  sisters,  not  merely  in  name,  dear 
Emmy !  Lore  me  a  little  for  Otto's 
sake ;   that  yon  are  his  sister  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  my  loving  yon.' 
As  she  walked  on,  Emmy  kept 
thinking  abont '  Otto's  Mary'  as  she 
called  her.  Otto  so  Hvely,  and  Mary 
so  qniet  and  grave ;   she  could  not 
manage  to  bring  these  two  ideas 
into  one,  much  as  she  tried  to  do  so. 
But    soon    her    thoughts    took 
another  direction,  and  she  involun- 
tarily delayedher  steps,  as  she  turned 
down  the  road  to  the  iron  foundry 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  town. 

The  foundry,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  hundred  Dilburgers,  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Eversberg, 
whose  son,  Bruno,  Emmy  had  met 
on  her  first  walk  towards  home. 

There  was  a  history  attached  to 

the  iron  founder,  Eversberg.     At  a 

time  not  so  very  far  distcmt,  this 

same   Eversberg  had   entered  the 

foundry  of  which  he  was  now  both 

o^^-ner  and  manager  as  an  apprentice. 

Five  and  thirty  years  had  passed 

since  he,  the  son  of  a  needy  widow 

belonging  to  the  small  bourgeoisie, 

must  have  regarded  his  admission 

even   to  a  very  subordinate  post 

there  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 

and  in  his  boldest  dreams  he  could 

never  have  had  before  his  eyes,  the 

possibilities  of  to-day. 

By  industry  and  attention  he 
had  known  how  to  win  the  £Eivour 
und  confidence  of  his  master  to 
such  a  degree,  that  almost  the 
whole  mangement  of  the  foundry 
had  rested  with  him ;  and  when  the 
only  son  of  the  house  so  miscon- 
ducted himself  that  his  father  re- 
fused him  all  further  aid,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  himself  off  to 
America,  old  Miiller  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  to  make  young 
Kversberg  his  successor  and  heir. 

Bnt  a  tragedy  was  bound  up  with 
the  falfilment  of  this  determination. 
A  clerk,  who,  thongh  generally  sus- 
pected to  be  a  bad  fellow,  was  taken 
by  old  Miiller  into  his  service  ont 
of  compassion,  robbed  the  counting- 


house,  and  the  old  man  was  found 
close  to  his  strong  box,  where  he 
had  probably  caught  his  clerk  in 
the  act,  murdered,  and  with  his 
brains  dashed  out.  Young  Evers- 
berg was  just  then  on  a  journey 
of  business  for  the  foundry,  when 
the  murder  and  robbeiy  (they 
missed  to  the  value  of  100,000 
guilders  in  cash  and  bills)  took 
place.  . 

When  he  returned  he  was  con- 
gratulated as  the  owner  of  the 
mnndry  and  of  the  possessions  of 
old  Miiller,  who  had  disinherited 
his  son  as  far  as  the  law  permitted 
him  to  do  so, 

The  address  of  the  son  not  being 
known,  he  was  summoned  in  the 
newspapers  to  take  possession  of 
his  lawful  share  of  the  inheritance, 
but  up  to  this  time,  now  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  nothing  more  had 
been  heard  of  him,  nor  had  the 
police  succeeded  in  earning  the 
large  sum  which  Eversberg  had 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  murderer. 
It  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
escaped  to  America  in  a  well-got-up 
disguise  \  afterwards  it  was  thonght 
that  they  were  on  his  track  in 
Australia,  but  nothing  was  knoi/tm 
with  certainty. 

Thus,  Eversberg  was  now  the 
owner  and  head  of  the  foundry, 
which,  under  his  management,  slowly 
reached  a  development  that  made 
it  take  rank  amongst  the  most 
celebrated  works  in  the  conntry. 

A  short  time  after  his  entering 
upon  this  ownership,  Eversberg, 
who  was  now  called  Mr.  Eversberg, 
obtained  for  liis  wife  Johanna  van 
Eeeuen,  the  loveliest  and  most 
sought-after  young  lady  in  the 
town.  Many  persons  might  l;iave  felt 
surprised  that  he  should  have  ven- 
tured to  aspire  to  her,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  patrician  name. 
Her  relations  could  not  find  words 
to  express  their  contempt  for  this 
nouvea/Ur-riche ;  but  Johanna,  who 
was  of  age  and  was  responsible  to 
no  one,  married  him  in  spite  of  all 
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prejudices,  and  thus  coutributed 
more  to  Ids  elevation  in  society 
than  the  possession  of  the  foundry 
or  his  wealth  could  have  done. 
But  for  his  marriage,  he  would  not 
have  been  received  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  if  ever,  into  that  circle  of 
society  in  Dilburg  which  called  itself 
the  first.  To  exclude  him,  how- 
ever, was  now  to  exclude  Johanna 
van  Beeneii;  and  at  last  people 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  she 
had  found  him  good  enough  to 
marry,  they  might  find  him  good 
enough  to  dine  with,  and  accepted 
without  more  to  do  the  liberal 
hospitality  which,  from  the  moment 
of  his  marriage,  he  had  offered  to 
them  in  his  house  at  the  foundry. 

This  was  fally  twenty-five  years 
ago ;  and  now  no  one  ever  thought 
of  disputing  the  place  which  the 
rich  Eversberg  occupied  in  the 
society  of  the  town. 

His  dependants  revered  and  loved 
liim,  and  his  munificence  had  become 
almost  a  proverb.  All  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  town  found  a 
firm  support  in  the  Eversberg  iron 
founder.  Indeed,  one  half  of  the 
expense  of  the  new  hospital  now 
building  was  presented  to  the 
town  of  Dilburg  by  the  Eversberg 
couple  on  the  occasion  of  their 
silver  wedding. 

Two  months  since  they  had 
built  a  new  house  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  foundry.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  town  where 
the  ground  rises,  the  great  dark 
buildings  were  to  be  seen,  forming 
a  back-ground  to  a  new  bright 
mansion,  and  thither  Emmy's  steps 
were  directed. 

Mrs.  Eversberg  and  the  first 
Mrs.  Welters  were  in  their  girl- 
hood the  most  intimate  friends, 
and  continued  so  after  the  mar- 
riage of  both.  The  two  families 
saw  each  other  every  day,  and  the 
children  grew  up  together  almost 
as  one  family. 

Otto,  and  Bruno  the  only  child 
of  the  Eversberg^,  differed  too  much 


in  age  to  feel  a  positive  friendship 
for  each  other.  That  feeling  is 
almost  impossible  between  a  boy 
of  fourteen  and  a  boy  of  ten,  or 
later  between  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  and  a  schoolboy  of  four- 
teen. Hence  it  easily  came  to  pass 
that  Bruno  took  more  to  Emmy, 
and  was,   as  it  were,   a  yoonger 

brother  between  Otto  and  EnmiT. 

* 

He  was  a  wild,  unmanageable 
boy,  Bruno  Eversberg,  and  those 
who  had  to  do  with  him  found  him 
quite  a  handful ;  consequently,  the 
influence  which  little  Emmy  exer- 
cised  over  him  in  those  days  T^-as 
all  the  more  wonderfnl.  What 
scolding  and  punishing  would  not 
make  him  do,  a  single  word  from 
Emmy  would  often  bring  to  pass. 

'  Don't  do  it,  Bruno  ;  I  shall  be 
so  sorry  if  you  do,  Bruno.'  He  was 
not  proof  against  such  words  ^om 
Emmy,  and  at  once  the  intended 
reply,  the  obstinate  opposition, 
the  angry  passion,  gave  way. 

With  what    admiring    affectiot 
Emmy,  who  was  three  years  yoimger, 
looked  up  to  this  wild  boy,  who  in 
his  intercourse  with  her  renounced 
his  whole  nature,  it  would  be  hard 
to  describe.     Emmy   also  remem- 
bered that,  except  the  death  of  ber 
mother,  there  had  been  no  greater 
sorrow  to  her  in  the  years  of  her 
childhood  than  Bruno's  departure 
for  the   military   academy,   wbich 
had  taken  place  the  year  before; 
for  no  persuasion  was  able  to  more 
Bruno    to    allow     himself    to  be 
brought  up    as    his   father's  snc- 
cessor  in  the  business.     The  naral 
service  was  the  ideal  of  his  dreams, 
and  neither  coaxings   nor  threat^ 
could  turn  him  from  it. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  Mr.  Eversberg;  but  at  last, 
when  Bruno's  mother  went  over  i^ 
his  side,  Mr.  Eversberg  was  per- 
suaded to  give  way. 

*  Give  the  boy  his  fimcy,  father,' 
she  said :  '  let  him  cool  his  wild 
young  blood  abroad.  The  time  is 
sure  to  come  when  he  will  retorc 
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to  US.  Let  it  be  his  own  foalt, 
and  not  onrs,  if  our  child  is  not 
happy.' 

So  Bnino  w&ai  to  Breda,  where 
in  those  d&ys  the  education  of 
nayal  officers  was  provided  for. 
Three  years  later  he  made  a 
voyage  to  America  as  a  cadet, 
and  now  he  was  come  back  with 
his  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders  and 
the  Order  of  William  on  his  breast, 
after  a  iAaee  years'  service  in  India. 
All  this  Emmy  had  to  think  over 
as  she  bent  her  steps  to  the  iron 
foundry.  As  she  drew  nearer  a 
certain  feeling  of  timidity  came 
over  her,  which  caused  her  to 
slacken  her  steps. 

^he  could  not  deny  to  herself 
that  Bruno  had  been  cold  and  stiff 
to  her  at  their  first  meeting.  Her 
whole  heart  had,  as  it  were,  gone 
out  to  meet  the  friend  of  her  child- 
hood, and  he  had  not  spoken  a 
single  cordial  word  whidi  oonld 
make  her  think  of  the  past. 

Had  Bnino  become  in  a  few 
years  so  cold  as  to  forget  how  they 
once  loved  one  another  as  brother 
and  sister,  or  did  he  wish  to  show 
her  that  their  behaviour  to  each 
other  must  now  be  altered  with 
their  ages?  The  blood  rushed 
into  Emmy's  face  at  this  last  sup- 
position^ and  she  was  almost  annoy- 
ed that  she  had  greeted  him  by  the 
&miliar  name  of  their  childhood; 
but  she  made  up  her  mind  so  far, 
that  if  Bmno  did  not  care  any  more 
for  her,  she,  at  least,  would  not 
trouble  him  with  hen*  affection. 

But  all  these  resolutions  vanished 
at  the  hearty  embrace  with  which 
Mrs.  Eversberg  received  her. 

'  It  is  as  if  I  saw  my  good  Anna 
again  before  me,'  she  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  whilst  she  raised 
Enm^'s  fitbce  towards  her.  '  Well, 
child,  yon  have  not  quite  lesmed 
to  forget  Aunt  Johanna.  If  you 
had  not  conoLe  to  me  to-day,  I  should 
have  gone  to  yon  Idns  eviening  with 
Bmno,  for  I  eonld  not  any  longer 
restrain  my  aaziflty  to  see  my  dear 


little  Emmy  back  again  amongst 
ns.' 

She  seated  herself  wii^  Emmy 
on  the  S0&.,  and  taking  Emmy's 
hand  in  hers,  they  sat  comfort- 
ably chatting  together,  when  Bruno 
came  in.  Emmy  could  not  now 
accuse  him  of  stiffness  or  cold- 
ness. With  a  glance  of  pleasure, 
a  slight  blush  came  over  Ins  coim- 
tenance  as  he  looked  at  her,  and 
there  was  warmth  enough  in  the 
cordial  shake  of  his  hand,  and  in 
the  undisguised  emotion  in  his 
voice  when  he  said : 

'  Well,  Enuny,  it  is  like  old  times 
to  see  you  amongst  us.' 

*'  It  seems  to  me  exactly  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  when  I  saw  you 
about  me  as  children,'  said  Mrs. 
Eversberg.  'Should  you  have 
known  Bruno  directly,  Emmy  ?  ' 

*0h,  yes,'  said  Emmy,  but  she 
felt  somewhat  confused,  when  she 
looked  up  at  Bruno  and  met  his 
eye.  It  was  a  good  open  counte- 
nance which  she  saw  before  her, 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  the 
merry  laugh  which  showed  his 
white  teeth,  buft  with  no  other  pre- 
tensions to  good  looks.  To  Enuny 
it  seemed  so  exactly  the  fisLce  of  his 
boyish  years,  the  same  frank  look, 
the  same  fair  hair  of  which  the 
obstinate  curls  hanging  over  his 
forehead  had  to  be  constantly  pushed 
back,  but  the  light  moustache 
which  overshadowed  his  upper  lip 
was  an  improvement  which  was 
new  to  her. 

'You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world  since  we  last  saw  each 
other,  Bruno,'  said  Emmy  after  a 
short  sUenoe. 

'  I  have  at  least  seen  enough  to 
know  that  from  East  to  West  home 
is  best.' 

'  Then  we  may  hope  to  keep  him 
here  all  the  longer,'  said  Mrs. 
Eversberg  to  Emmy. 

'As  far  as  I  am  concerned, the 
longer  the  better,'  said  Bruno ; 
'^but,  mamma,  I  saw  Emmy  looking 
round  just  as  I  did  when  I  first 
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came  to  this  house.  Tell  us,  Emmy, 
do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  yoa  are 
disappointed  not  to  find  the  old 
house  with  the  old  furniture  and 
the  old  garden.' 

'  Admiration  of  the  new  does  not 
drive  out  the  memory  of  the  old, 
Bruno,'  answered  Emmy  with  a 
laugh. 

*  And  so  it  is  with  me,  Emmy ;  but 
you  have  not  made  any  long  tedious 
voyages  as  I  have,  in  which  the 
pleasantest  occupation  was  to  bring 
to  one's  mind  the  old  home,  with 
its  thousand  well-known  spots  in 
connection  with  all  the  agreeable 
recollections  of  childhood — and  then 
to  come  home,  Emmy,  and  to  find 
not  one  stone  upon  another  of  the 
old  house — ^to  be  received  in  a  new 
house  with  new  furniture,  to  go 
round  it  with  the  feeling  of  a  cat  in 
a  new  warehouse,  and  all  this  to  bo 
intended  as  an  agreeable  surprise.' 
He  said  all  this  in  a  tragic-comic 
tone  which  made  Mrs.  Eversberg 
and  Emmy  laugh. . 

But  Bruno  went  on  in  the  same 
tone :  '  If  ever  I  was  glad  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  put 
a  new  head  on  old  shoulders,  it  was 
when  I  came  home.  I  am  sure, 
Emmy,  that,  had  it  been  possible 
for  the  old  people  in  their  desire 
for  renovation  to  have  received  me 
with  a  pair  of  young  faces.'  .  .  . 

Here  his  mother  interrupted  him. 

*  But,  Bruno,  how  could  we  know 
that  you  were  so  attached  to  the 
old-fashioned  tumble-down  house  P  ' 

'  Don't  you  recollect  the  garret 
where  we  used  to  like  to  play, 
Emmy  ?  '  asked  Bruno. 

*  That  I  do,'  said  Emmy,  *  with 
the  pretty  little  diamond  panes  set 
in  lead  through  which  we  saw  the 
outer  world  looking  so  green.' 

*And,  Emmy,  the  passage  into 
which  ail  the  rooms  opened  with 
steps  up  and  down.' 

*  Where  I  once  tumbled  down  so 
cleverly  when  we  were  playing  at 
prison-bars,'  answered  Emmy,  mer- 
rily. 


'Oh,  yes;'  the  steps  I  remem- 
ber well,  as  I  do  eveiytliing 
else  of  those  days.  I  have  so  often 
thought  of  it  all  at  Amsterdam,  and 
now  I  am  here  again  it  comes  back 
to  my  mind  more  clearly  than  ever/ 

And  now  they  found  further  in 
*  don't  you  remember?' ^an  inex- 
haustible source  of  conversation. 
They  were  certainly  matters  of  little 
interest  which  were  called  to  mind 
and  would  weaiy  you  if  I  were  to 
describe  them  here ;  but  to  Brnno 
and  Emmy  they  seemed  to  be  the 
most  interesting  things  in  the 
world. 

And  Mrs.  Eversberg  sat  by  and 
listened  to  them  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  now  and  then  joined 
in  the  laugh  of  which  some  comical 
recollection  or  other  was  the  canse. 

An  hour  passed  away  before  any 
of  the  three  were  aware  of  it. 
Emmy  was  the  first  who  remem. 
bered  the  time;  she  rose  imme> 
diately  to  go  away. 

*  Won't  you  stay  to  dinner,  dear 
child  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Eversberg.  *  3Iy 
husband  will  certainly  be  most 
glad  to  see  you,  and  he  does  not 
return  fix>m  the  foundry  till  dinner- 
time. 

But  Emmy  dared  not  accept  tlic 
invitation,  for  it  was  only  the  third 
day  of  her  being  at  home,  and  she 
feso^  more  than  anything  to  do 
what  might  displease  her  mother. 
She  excused  herself  and  took  her 
leave. 

'  May  I  call  you  Aunt  Johanna  as 
I  used  to  do?  I  have  alwa\> 
thought  of  you  as  Aunt  Johanna,' 
said  Emmy  before  she  went  awav. 

'  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  vou  sav 
Mrs.  to  mamma,'  answered  Brnno 
for  his  mother.  *  I  never  could 
have  done  it  to  your  mother,  how- 
ever old  and  grave  we  might  have 
become  !  And  we  are  getting  on  in 
that  direction.     Eh,  Emmy  ?  ' 

His  laugh  had  the  old  cheeiy 
ring  which  Emmy  well  remembered. 
When  she  gave  him  her  hand  on 
leaving,  it  seemed  as  if  the  years 
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during  which  ihej  had  not  seen 
«ach  other  were  bnt  a  dream. 
With  a  light  and  cheerful  heart 
die  hastened  homewards.  The 
very  next  daj  Bnino  called  at 
tea  time,  and  before  a  few  weeks 
had  passed,  had  become  almost  a 
daily  gaest  in  the  Welters'  fomily. 

These  few  weeks,  if  not  quite 
enoagh  to  make  Emmy  feel  at  home 
in  her  new  position,  were  long 
enongh  to  teach  her  its  peculi- 
arities. 

In  the  first  place,  Emmy  felt 
grateful  for  the  hearty  kindness  of 
Otto,  who,  having  to  divide  his 
time  between  busmess  and  Mary 
van  Stein,  could  not  be  much  with 
iier;  but  he  never  let  a  day  pass 
without  giving  her  some  proof,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  of  the  cordial 
brotherly  love  which  he  felt  for 
her. 

Her  relations  with  Elizabeth  were 
also  all  that  she  could  wish.  With 
the  ardour  of  her  sixteen  years 
Elizabeth  had  conceived,  at  first 
sight,  an  affection  for  Emmy  which 
reminded  one  of  the  attachment  of 
a  faithfiil  dog.  But  in  development 
she  was  too  far  behind  Emmy  for 
the  affection  which  existed  between 
them  to  become  a  definite  friendship. 
She  was  so  very  childish  for  her 
age  that,  however  much  Emmy 
might  love  her  and  be  pleased  by 
her  devotion,  yet  she  could  not 
make  a  friend  or  confidant  of  her. 

Elizabeth's  exaggerated  feelings 
were  not  in  Emmy's  nature ;  and 
cheerful  and  good-humoured  as 
£mmy  was  she  had  acquired, 
owing  to  having  lived  so  long 
with  her  old  aunt  and  to  her 
separate  edncation,  a  certain  se- 
dateness,  which,  iJthough  not  in- 
consistent with  her  age  of  eighteen, 
is  seldom  fonnd  in  so  young  a 
girl 

Elizabeth's  attentions  to  Emmy 
bordered  on  the  oppressive.  All  day 
and  at  all  hours  she  was  by  Emmy's 
.side,  and  tried  to  imitate  her  in 
eyerything  relating  to  dress  or  man- 


ner, and  she  steadfastly  repelled  all 
Mina's  spiteful  and  sneering  re- 
marks without  letting  them  disturb 
her  admiration  of  Emmy. 

And  now,  speaking  of  Mina,  I 
must  say  that  with  her  Emmy  was 
not  on  such  good  terms.  She  had 
done  her  best,  but  without  much 
result.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
state  that  she  nevertheless  redoubled 
her  efforts,  and  that,  although  re- 
peatedly thrust  back,  she  had  con- 
tinued to  treat  Mina  with  the  same 
love  and  gentleness ;  but  I  must 
adhere  strictly  to  the  truth,  and  I 
must  not  represent  Enmiy  as  an 
angel,  for,  in  fikct,  she  was  just  a 
nice  girl,  and  not  baked  of  better 
dough  than  other  people's  children. 
She  let  Mina  know  soon  enough 
what  she  was,  adopted  a  cool,  polite 
manner  towards  her,  and  took  little 
further  trouble  about  her;  but  by 
way  of  a  little  quiet  revenge,  she 
kept  watch  on  Mina's  efforts  and 
doings  and  amused  herself  with 
them. 

For  a  new  star  had  begun  to 
glimmer  on  Mina's  matrunonial 
horizon  in  the  shape  of  a  certain 
Captain  Uno,  who  had  joined  the 
garrison  at  Dilburg,  and  had  been 
introduced  to  Burgomaster  Welters, 
and  gradually  became  a  frequent 
visitor. 

In  point  of  fact,  Captain  Uno 
was,  in  all  respects,  an  utterly  in- 
significant man;  what  he  was  as 
an  officer  I  naturally  cannot  judge, 
but  this  is  certain,  that  the  military 
service  had  completely  taken  pos- 
session of  the  little  understanding 
he  ever  had.  All  his  conversation 
set  out  from  that  service,  and  camo 
back  to  it  again. 

Seen  through  his  eyes,  the  world 
was  a  great  cavalry  barrack  where 
he  himself,  though  but  a  captain, 
played  an  important  part. 

That  he  was  of  good  family  and 
had  a  stiver  or  two  of  money  made 
him  not  less  important  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  not  less  also  in  the 
eyes  of  Mina  de  Graaff,  who  for  the 
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xooment  treated  him  as  the  chosen 
of  her  heart.  By  Mina,  this  was 
as  much  as  to  say  that  she  had 
gone  so  £&r  to  meet  him  on  the 
matrimonial  road  that  the  most 
timid  lover  had  but  a  very  little 
step  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  great  word  which  was  Mina's 
dream. 

Bat  Captain  ITno  was  jast  like  so 
many  of  his  predecessors;  no  one 
could  feel  sure  that,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  he  woxdd  not  find  the  means 
of  slipping  away  by  a  bye-path. 

This  uncertainty  rendered  Mina 
in  the  highest  degree  ill-humoured, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  almost  ndicu- 
lous.  A  few  polite  expressions  (for 
example)  from  Captain  Uno  ad- 
dressed to  Emmy  were  sufficient  to 
make  her  unapproachable  for  some 
hours  and  were  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  cross  words  which  were  con- 
tinually exchanged  between  herself 
and  her  brother  William. 

The  Welters  were  one  of  those 
families  in  which  each  member 
instinctively  co-operates  in  keeping 
up  an  appearance  of  unity,  although 
such  unity  does  not  always  exist. 
Yet  even  the  appearance  of  unity  is 
valuable,  when  it  does  not  degene- 
rate into  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  in 
their  case  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
this.  They  had  sufficient  mutual 
affection  to  help  and  stand  by  each 
other  when  necessary,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  repress  the  sharp  torment- 
ing words  which  the  goddess  of 
discord  sows  in  the  heart. 

Above  all  there  was  a  sort  of  guerre 
soiirde  existing  between  Mina  and 
William  which  seldom  came  to  an 
actual  outbreak,  but  of  which  cutting 
words  and  teasing  remarks  were  the 
symptoms.  It  seemed  to  be  a  conten- 
tion which  had  grown  up  with  them 
from  childhood  and  had  increased 
with  time,  and  althou^  £mmy  was 
convinced  that  the  chief  fault  lay 
with  Mina,  she  took  part  against 
William,  in  their  comstaiit  sparring, 
and  felt  justified  to  same  extent  in 
doing  80,  owing  to  the  small  good- 


will she  felt  for  this  pseudo-brotlier. 
Indisputably,  there  exists  a  feeling 
of  antipathy  which  sometimes  gets 
the  mastery  over  us,  strcmgly  and 
inexplicably  and  without  our  being 
able  to  state  any  reasonable  groimd 
for  it,  and  which  one  can  hardly  get 
rid  of  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
If  love  can  spring  up  at  first  sight 
(and  I  am  convinced  that  it  can),  so 
the  feeling  of  antipathy  is  not  kbS 
instantaneous  in  its  influence. 

Thus  it  was  in  Emmy's  case  with 
William  de  Graafi*.  Could  it  hare 
been  an  unconscious  reflection  of  the 
old  enmity  which  existed  between 
Otto  and  William  in  the  days  of 
their  childhood  ?  or  was  it  his  i)l- 
favoured  exterior?  Emmy  asked 
herself  this  question  often  enough 
without  arriving  at  its  solution. 
She  was  not  un^quently  ashamed 
of  this  feeling,  considering  all  the 
attention  and  courtesy  which  &oia 
the  first  day  of  their  acquaintance 
he  had  shown  her. 

She  often  compelled  herself  to 
say  a  friendly  word  or  do  a  sisterly 
act  by  whicli,  however,  she  did 
violence  to  the  natural  feelings  cf 
her  heart. 

But  take  it  altogether,  Emmj 
was  thus  far  little  affected  bj 
the  small  disagreeables  which  1 
have  mentioned. 

In  respect  of  her  relatioI^^ 
with  Mrs.  Welters  she  was  bit- 
terly disappointed.  At  least  the 
expectations  which  her  wann  yonn:; 
heart  had  formed  had  not  been 
realised.  With  the  good  qualities 
which  she  undoubtedly  possessed. 
Mrs.  Welters  was  a  hard,  cold 
woman.  A  loving,  hearty  word  wis 
beycmd  the  limits  of  her  nature,  and 
accordingly  in  her  whote  beiag 
there  was  more  that  repelled  than 
attracted.  And  yet  one  oonid  not 
but  admire  the  manner  in  which 
she  acquitted  herself  of  the  not  easy 
task  of  presiding  at  the  head  of  & 
family  composed  of  sudh  different 
elements. 

If  people  did  not  love  her,  tbej 
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respected   her,   and  few  had    the 
conrage  to  thwart  her. 

She  had  a  tolerably  even  temper, 
and  moreover  she  pursued  her  path 
of  life  with  the  pleasant  conviction 
that  all  she  did  was  well  done,  that 
one  might  seek  in  vain  for  a  cle- 
verer, neater  housewife  and  a  better 
administered  household.  In  this 
she  was  not  altogether  wrong,  but  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  more 
agreeable  if  she  had  not  been  so 
entirely  penetrated  with  this  truth, 
or  if  she  could  have  added  to  all 
these  virtues,  feminine  gentleness 
and  amiability. 

Neither  of  her  words  nor  deeds 
could  Emmy  with  reason  complain, 
and  indeed  she  did  not  do  so,  but 
in  her  heart  she  felt  a  void,  which 
previously  had  been  quite  filled  with 
the  love  of  her  aunt.  To  her  she 
could  express  every  thought,  every 
emotion  of  her  heart.  In  the  feeling 
that  she  made  her  aunt's  life  agree- 
able, that  she  was  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  her  happiness,  there  was 
something  satisfying  which  was  now 
wanting. 

Here,  however,  Emmy  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  family  among 
many  others ;  without  her  they  had 
lived  contentedly,  and  her  coming 
had  in  no  respect  made  the  smallest 
alteration.  Her  father  was  friendly 
and  hearty  towards  her,  but  not 
more  so  than  to  all  the  others ;  her 
step-mother  was  cold  but  polite,  as 
to  an  ordinary  guest. 

That  all  this  gave  Emmy  a  dis- 
satisfied feeling  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  her  being  brought 
up  separately ;  she  had  been  spoilt, 
not  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to 
that  word,  but  in  respect  of  a  love 
and  care  which  she  had  formerly 
received  and  considered  as  a  natural 
thing,  and  which  she  now  missed 
all  too  much. 

Before  Emmy  had  been  many 
weeks  in  her  father's  house  one 
thon^bt  had  become  uppermost  in 
her  heart,  which  made  all  these 
things  mere  trifles. 


What  this  was  I  will  presently 
tell.  ^  ^ 

CHAPTKR  VI. 

PREPARATIONS  POR  A  GREAT  EVENT 
IN  DILBURG. 

What  could  it  be,  you  ask,  which  a 
few  months  later  threw  the  young 
generation  of  Dilburg  into  such  a 
state  of  excitement  ? 

Why  did  the  shops  exhibit  tulle 
and  tarlatan — such  as  one  hardly 
sees  except  during  the  time  of  the 
winter  season  at  the  Casino  ? 

Well,  all  these  preparations  were 
for  a  ball — *  the  ball,'  as  it  was 
called,  to  be  given  by  ^Ir.  Evers- 
berg  as  a  'housewarming'  of  his 
new  residence. 

It  was  certainly  a  strange  time  of 
year  for  dancing:  September!  The 
invitations  fell  like  bombshells  into 
the  houses  of  those  who  were  asked 
to  the  ball,  for  the  Eversbergs  let 
no  one  into  their  plans  till  the  cards 
made  their  appearance.  Those  who 
were  not  asked  declared  it  was 
quite  ridiculous. 

*  If  my  daughters  were  asked,* 
said  the  surgeon's  wife,  'I  could 
not  consent  to  their  going.  This  is 
the  time  for  enjoying  the  fine  wea- 
ther, and  not  for  ^ncing  in  hot 
rooms.* 

But,  for  once,  Bruno  was  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  his  birth-day, 
which  fell  in  this  month,  should  be 
celebrated  by  a  splendid  fete,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that,  for  all  the 
guests,  himself  included,  nothing 
would  be  half  so  pleasant  as  a 
ball.  And  so  the  ball  was  resolved 
upon,  for  what  Bruno  had  once 
proposed,  he  generally  knew  how  to 
carry  into  execution.  '  Who  knows 
when  I  shall  be  again  at  home  on 
my  birthday?'  These  words  had 
overcome  the  last  objections  of  Mr. 
Eversberg,  and  ten  days  beforehand 
invitations  were  actually  sent  round. 

To  no  house  did  they  come  in 
such  abundance  as  to  that  of  Bur- 
gomaster Welters ;  each  member  of 
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the  family  received  one.  Mina  was 
the  first  to  remark  that  it  was  un- 
becoming for  one  family  to  go  there 
in  such  numbers.  *  Well,  so  I  think,' 
said  her  brother  William;  'then 
you  must  begin  by  staying  at  home.' 
Emmy  and  Elizabeth  could  not  help 
lauglung  at  William's  answer,  which 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  Mina's  good 
humour  for  the  whole  day. 

Her  motives  she  now  explained 
in  a  sharper  tone.  Elizabeth  was 
^  child,  and  the  idea  of  letting  her 
go  to  a  ball  before  she  was  out,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  irregular. 

'It  is  a  pity,  Mina,  that  you 
'Can't  transfer  a  few  years  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  you  would  both  benefit  by  it,' 
answered  William. 

Mina  now  became  still  more  dis- 
agreeable, and  when  Emmy  took 
Elizabeth's  part,  she  turned  to  her 
with  the  words : 

*  Of  course  you  do  not  think  of 
going.  It  is  not  at  all  the  thing  to 
dai^ce  in  mourning.' 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Welters  broke  off  any  further 
dispute,  and  still  more  that  allMina's 
objections  fell  to  the  ground  by  her 
mother's  announcement  that  '  papa 
and  she  '  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  go.  For  clever  as 
Mina  might  be,  experience  had 
taught  her  that  she  must  strike  her 
&>g  to  the  decided  will  of  her 
mother,  whenever  it  was  once  ex- 
.pressed. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  ICliza- 
be til's  excitement  at  the  prospect 
>of  her  first  ball ;  she  could  speak  of 
nothing  else,  she  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  She  hummed  dance 
tunes  all  day  long,  and  danced  the 
most  fantastic  steps  whenever  she 
could  find  a  leisure  moment. 

The  week  which  preceded  the 
laall  was  a  very  oppressive  one  for 
±he  ladies  of  the  Welters'  family. 

Papa  Weltei's,  who,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  the  supper  which  was  to 
follow  the  ball,  was  looking  forward 
to  the  f(^te  no  less  than  the  young 
people,  immediately  gave  to  each  of 


his  girls  a  present  of  money,  in 
order  that  the  credit  of  the  family 
might  be  maintained  in  the  form  of 
ball-dresses.  During  this  week, 
therefore,  they  all  had  their  hands 
full  of  business,  for  Mrs.  Welters 
especially  prided  herself  on  the 
fact  that,  in  her  house,  nothing  was 
*put  out,' — a  technical  expression 
connected  with  needlework. 

But  although  nothing  was  '  pat 
out,'  it  was  not  against  the  statutes 
for  a  needlewoman  who  had  a  cer- 
tain celebriiy  in  Dilburg,  under  Uic 
name  of  *  Crooked  Coozey,'  to  come 
into  the  house ;  and  all  that  week 
the  said  Coozey  swayed  her  sceptre 
of  scissors  uninterruptedly  in  the 
workroom,  where  Mrs.  Welters  and 
the  young  ladies  made  their  ball- 
dresses  under  her  directions. 

The  result  was  that  the  gentle- 
men found  the  drawing-room  les) 
sociable  than  usual,  and  Otto  re- 
venged himself  by  saucy  remarks 
about  the  axis  of  kille  and  tarlatan, 
round  which  the  world  seemed  to 
be  revolving  ;  and  after  much  fun 
with  Elizabeth,  who  was  quite 
ready  to  catch  the  ball  he  threw 
and  toss  it  back  again,  he  generally 
took  refuge  with  Mary  van  Stein,  who 
was  also  invited,  but  who  would  not 
even  speak  of  the  invitation  before 
her  father,  still  less  avail  herself  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  last  two 
months.  Otto  had  become  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  inhabitants 
ofBeckley.  The  inheritance,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  idle  fiincy,  had, 
however,  to  be  substantiated  hy 
documents,  the  investigation  of 
which  was  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  his  repeated  visits.  In  fkct, 
there  was  a  great-g^randfather  to 
be  found,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, his  baptismal  and  burial  rc- 
gister ;  and  it  was  just  this  particu- 
lar old  man  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  dispense  with  in  the  ladder  of 
ancestors  up  which  Mr.  Arnold  was 
to  climb  to  Martin  van  Bossom. 
Hitherto  Otto  had  not  been  dis- 
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coaniged  by  his  want  of  success, 
and  the  more  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  iahabitants  of  Beckley,  the 
more  be  began  to  find  that  his  feel- 
ing of  friendship  for  them  gave  a 
spur  to  his  zeal.  Not  a  week  after 
his  first  visit,  he  called  one  evening 
at  Beckley  to  give  a  cursory  ac- 
count of  what  he  had  made  out  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of 
the  papers. 

He  found  the  father  and  daughter 
Kitting  in  one  of  the  downstairs 
rooms  opening  on  to  the  terrace, 
and  they  received  him  as  an  old 
friend  and  a  welcome  guest. 

Celine  was   sitting  at  the   tea- 
table,  whilst    the   Javanese  maid, 
standing  behind  her  chair,  carried 
backwards  and  forwards  the  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  and  in  this,  the 
first  feminine  occupation  in  which 
Otto  had  seen  Celine  engaged,  she 
w^emed  to  him,  if  possible,  prettier 
than  the  first  time  he  met    her. 
After  the  object  of  Otto's  visit,  the 
inheritance,  had  been  disposed  of, 
3fr.    Arnold    a^rain    talked    much 
al)out  Java  and  his  favourite  under- 
takmg,  and  Celine  also  joined  with 
animation  in  the  conversation.  Otto 
was  surprised  at  the  knowledge  of 
affairs  with  which  she  spoke,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  such  simplicity 
as  if  she  were  entirely  unaware  that 
i^uch  matters  seldom  came  within  the 
range  of  thousfht  of  a  young  lady 
oi'  her  age.     She  did  not  laugh  so 
much  as  at  Otto's  first  visit;    on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  shade  of 
melancholy    on    her    countenance 
which  lent  to  it  another,  if  not  a 
ifix'ater  charm. 

It  was  only  as  twilight  came  on 
that  Otto  recollected  that  he  ought 
i<>  depart,  unless  he  wished  to  bo 
5«t  Mary's  house  later  than  usual ; 
but  just  then  Celine  said  : 

*  1  am  going  to  play  to  my 
father,  jMt.  Welters  ;  would  you  like 
to  stay  and  listen  to  some  music  V 

Was  it  more  of  coui'tesy  than 
pleasure  or  curiosity  which  made  him 
si**  down  a<2rain  ? 


Otto  Welters  was  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  Dilburg  horded  ample 
encouragement  to  that  fine  art. 

In  the  first  place  it  had  its  sec- 
tion of  the  Tonkunst  Society,  where 
all  the  young  Dilburgers,  whether 
they  had  voices  or  no,  prepared 
themselves  by  weekly  practisings 
for  the  great  performance  which  took 
place  every  alternate  year.  Every 
winter  brought  ite  ladies'  concert 
once  a  fortnight,  when  now  and 
then  a  musical  star  passing  through 
HoUaiid  was  as  well  received  here 
as  in  the  larger  towns  of  our 
country.  Then,  in  summer,  the 
*  open  air '  concerts  might  truly  be 
called  the  favourite  diversion  of 
Dilburgers,  and  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  assembled  in  the  some- 
what confined  space  of  the  public 
garden,  they  listened  te  the  band  of 
the  regiment  that  played  for  the 
amusement  of  the  elite  of  the  tx)wn. 
Otto  was  a  zealous  member  of  all 
these  musical  institutions ;  he  was 
gifted  with  a  musical  ear  and  good 
taste;  and  although  he  had  never 
had  the  time  to  become  himself  a  per- 
former, he  was  too  passionate  a  lovei^ 
of  good  music  not  to  seek  it  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  found. 

His  musical  requirements  found 
little  to  satisfy  them  at  home.  Mina 
did  not  play  ;  she  always  spoke  of 
an  illness  in  which  she  had  lost  her 
voice,  a  voice  the  charms  of  whicli 
were  left  to  the  imagination. 

Probably  then,  when  Celine  saL* 
down  without  hesitation  to  the 
piano.  Otto  expected  to  hear  one 
of  the  parlour  pieces  which  at  that 
timo  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
which  he  too  often  heard  played 
when  music  was  proposed. 

Whilst  he  gazed  in  the  twilight 
at  the  uncertain  outline  of  Celine's 
figure,  he  watched  her  preparing  to 
play  with  indifierence  ;  but  this  in- 
difierence  gave  way  at  the  very  first 
chords  to  the  greatest  interest,  and 
before  Celine  had  played  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  listened  with 
bated  breath.     Such  playing  Otto. 
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liad  never  heard ;  he  had  heard 
others  play  with  as  much  skill  but 
her  playing  was  something  extraor- 
dinary, so  striking  that  his  feelings 
were  moved  to  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul.  It  was  evidently  an  im- 
provisation ;  first  a  simple  melody 
which  passed  slowly  &om  an  andante 
to  a  quicker  movement,  then  it 
burst  out  into  a  wild  passionate 
strain  and  at  last  dissolved  itself 
into  a  sofb  melancholy  harmony, 
and  unexpectedly  her  playing  be- 
came a  gentle  accompaniment  as 
she  sang  with  a  deep  contralto 
voice : 

Aus  fernen  Ufem  hingebannt, 
Thut*8  mir  von  Herzen  weh, 
Dass  ich  mein  liebes  Vaterland 
Nicht  mehr  vor  Augen  seh ! 
Ich  sehne  immer  mich  zariicky 
DoHS  lasst  mir  keine  Kuh ; 
Ich  werfe  manchen  nassen  Blick 
Dcr  fernen  Heimath  zu, 
Von  dir  verbannt,  mein  Vateriand ! 

Celine  had  passed  more  than  half 
an  bour  at  the  piano  and  when  she 
finished  playing,  it  had  become  quite 
dark,  but  before  Otto  came  to  his 
senses  or  had  time  to  say  a  word  to 
her,  she  got  up  from,  the  piano, 
went  out  at  the  open  door  into  the 
terrace  and  vanished  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

*  Your  daughter  is  a  great  musi- 
cian,' said  Otto  at  last  to  Mr. 
Arnold. 

*  Yes,  Celine  plays  well  and  has  a 
good  voice;  I  have  always  taken 
much  trouble  to  develop  this  talent 
in  her,  and  in  the  last  two  years  of 
my  stay  in  the  East  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  good  instruction 
for  her.  She  sang  almost  before 
she  could  speak.  Music  is  her  na- 
ture ;  it  is  her  only  inheritance  from 
her  mother.' 

*  Has  your  wife  been  dead  long, 
Mr.  Arnold  ? ' 

*  She  did  not  live  to  see  the  first 
anniversary  of  Celine's  birth.  It 
were  much  to  be  desired  for  my 
daughter  that  she  had  not  been 
brought  up  without  a  mother,  but 
I  had  too    great  a  love  for  her 


mother  to  supply  her  place.  She 
was  a  simple  girl  from  the  interior, 
the  daughter  of  a  native  magnate, 
darker  in  tint  but  still  more  bean- 
tiful  than  Celine,  equally  clever  but 
less  developed,  but  she  was  only  in 
her  sixteenth  year  when  I  buried 
her,  and  with  her  the  best  senti- 
ments  of  my  heart  and  the  happi- 
ness  of  my  life.' 

*  I  fear  that  I  have  involuntarily 
touched  on  a  pain^l  theme,  Mr. 
Arnold,  but  forgive  me.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  call  to  mind 
the  departed  willingly.  Celine  and 
I  often  talk  to  each  other  of  the 
mother  whom  she  never  knew,  but 
whose  image  I  have  caused  to  Kve 
in  her  thoughts.  Seventeen  years 
is  long  enough  to  heal  a  wound,  and 
in  my  daughter  I  have  found  a  com- 
panion for  whom  I  am  thankfdl  to 
God  every  day.' 

After  these  last  words  of  Mr. 
Arnold  a  long  silence  ensued.  Otto 
hoped  every  moment  that  Celine 
would  come  in  again,  and  he  would 
not  go  till  he  had  thanked  her  for 
her  playing  and  singing,  and  all  the 
more  because  he  regarded  her  invi- 
tation to  him  to  stay  and  Hsten  as 
a  compensation  for  her  declining  t^ 
sing  at  her  first  visit.  But  still  no 
Celine  came,  and  in  order  to  start 
a  new  subject  of  conversation  Otto 
broke  the  silence  by  the  question : 

*  Do  you  know,  ilr.  AiTiold,  that 
you  have  taken  away  from  us  Dil- 
burgers  a  privilege  which  from  long 
usage  was  regarded  as  a  right  ?  ' 

*  Surely  I  know  that,  my  worthy 
sir,'  answered  Mr.  Arnold,  with  hii^ 
sarcastic  smile,  '  and  if  I  had  not 
known  it,  people  have  taken  good 
care  to  make  me  know  it.  But  you 
must  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  say  as  an 
Englishman  says,  "  My  house  is  my 
castle,"  and  that  I  hold  myself 
entitled  to  maintain  absolute  free- 
dom for  myself  in  my  own  castle. 
Celine  is  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
out  of  doors  At  all  times  of  the  day. 
Neither  my  health  nor  my  time 
permit  me  to  accompany  her.    I  am 
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almost  certain,  for  example,  that  at 
this  moment  she  is  walking  abont 
somewhere  in  the  wood.  I  have 
remarked  by  her  playing  that  she 
is  in  a  melancholj  mood,  and  then 
soiitnde  is  the  best  cnre  for  her. 
How  then  could  I  agree  thatBeckley 
should  be  open  to  the  public  P ' 

^At  this  moment— in  this  dark- 
ness, and  in  the  wood ! '  exclaimed 
Otto,  in  surprise. 

» Why  not,  Mr.  Welters  ?  Does 
it  appear  to  yon  nnfit  ?  Celine  has 
too  Httle  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
be  aware  that  timidity  and  shyness 
are  expected  from  a  young  lady, 
and  she  is  too  natural  to  feign  a 
feeling  which  she  does  not  possess. 
There  is  no  danger,  and  if  there 
were,  Celine  would  know  how  to 
defend  herself;  of  that  I  am  quite 
sure.' 

There  was  a  certain  pride  in  the 
way  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  of  Celine. 
Otto  had  remarked  this  already, 
and  he  coxdd  forgive  the  father  who 
felt  pride  in  such  a  beauti^l 
daughter. 

But  now  Otto  took  his  leave, 
since  he  could  not  expect  her  to 
come  back.  As  he  was  going  away 
and  had  reached  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race, Celine  with  her  foithfnl  Csesar 
emei^ed  from  the  shade  of  a  dark 
path  and  stood  before  him. 

*  I  was  jost  thinking  of  you,  Mr. 
Welters,'  she  said,  coming  towards 
liim:  guera  what  I  was  thinking  of.' 
'  That  jou  had  given  me  no  op- 
portunity of  thanking  you  for  the 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  your  singing 
and  playing,'  said  Otto  heartily. 

Celine  laughed ;  it  was  too  dark 
to  distingnish  her  countenance; 
but  he  saw  her  white  teeth  shine 
and  her  ejes  glisten  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

'  No,  I  oertainly  did  not  think  of 
that,  Mr.  Welters.  I  could  not  help 
its  not  being  more  cheerful.  All 
day  I  have  gone  about  with  stupid 
sorrowfiil  thongbts ;  but  they  have 
been  driven  away  by  my  playing, 
and  now  it  is  all  right  again.'     She 


interrupted  herself — 'Now  I  must 
just  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  only  you  must  not  laugh  at  me.' 

*  Surely  not,  !Miss  Celine.' 

*I  want  to  know  what  your 
Christian  name  is  which  begins 
with  an  O.  I  can  only  think  of 
two,  Oscar  and  Oswald,' 

'  Have  you  never  heard  of  Otto  ? ' 

*  Otto ;  well,  that  is  a  pretty  name, 
Mr.  Welters.  I  think  I  shall  call 
you  Otto  in  foture.     May  I  ? ' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Otto. 

*  Yes,  but  you  must  call  me  Ce- 
line, or  I  shall  not  dare  to  call  you 
Otto.' 

*  Good  evening,  Celine,'  said  Otto. 
'  Good  evening,  Otto.'     This  last 

was  accompanied  with  a  clear  laugh, 
and  the  next  moment  she  had 
vanished  into  the  wood  by  a  side 
path. 

During  the  whole  waj  home 
Otto  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Celine;  there  was  something 
unaccountably  charming  in  her 
which  qaiteckrried  him  away.  The 
contrast  between  her  mental  develop- 
ments and  her  childlike  tiawete 
attracted  him  irresistibly.  He 
thought  how  entirely  different  she 
was  from  all  the  other  young  ladies 
he  had  hitherto  met.  He  thought 
of  the  deep  passionate  feeling  which 
had  betrayed  itself  in  her  playing ; 
of  the  dark  eyes  which  had  flashed 
like  two  stars  in  the  dusky  evening. 

He  was  startled  out  of  his  medi- 
tations by  the  striking  of  the  clock 
over  the  gate,  which  meanwhile  he 
had  approached. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance and  surprise  that  he  counted 
ten.  Quickening  his  steps  he  was 
soon  in  the  well-known  street. 

But  the  light  in  the  passage  of 
Uncle  van  Stein's  house  was  already 
out,  and  Otto  knew  that  to  ring 
would  involve  Mary  in  more  un- 
pleasantness. 

'  I  hope  she  has  not  been  waiting 
for  me,  dear  child,'  he  said,  again 
looking  up  at  the  dark  house.    He 
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then  turned  back  and  walked  slowl j 
and  snnk  in  thought  to  his  cham- 
bers. 

CHAPTER  VIL 
THE   BALL. 

The  day  of  the  ball  at  last  dawned 
— ^I  say  at  last,  to  express  Eliza- 
beth's thoughts;  for  in  her  young 
mind  the  filte  to  which  she  looked 
forward  with  so  much  impatience 
was  the  limit  of  her  estimate  of 
time,  and  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing week  seemed  to  her  intermi- 
nable. * 

She  literally  danced  round  her 
ball  dress  when  it  was  completed, 
and  during  the  two  days  which 
intervened  before  it  could  be  put  on 
she  could  never  pass  the  bed-room 
door  without  turning  in,  putting 
her  head  into  the  wardrobe,  and 
feasting  her  eyes  on  the  garment  as 
it  lay  there  in  all  its  whiteness  and 
grace. 

She  told  Emmy  in  confidence, 
that  she  thought  it  quite  a  pity  that 
110  aunt  of  her's  had  just  died,  for 
Emmy,  being  still  in  mourning,  was 
to  appear  entirely  in  white,  whilst 
Elizabeth  had  to  submit  to  rose- 
coloured  ribbons  and  a  pale  red 
rose  in  her  dark  hair,  which  Mrs. 
Welters  had  chosen. 

As  to  that  hair  of  Elizabeth's,  a 
very  important  matter  had  a  short 
time  since  occurred  in  the  family. 
Only  two  months  ago  her  long  thick 
plaits  had  been  one  of  her  greatest 
attractions,  but  when  Enmiy  ap- 
peared at  Dilburg  with  her  short 
crop  of  curly  hair,  which  she  did 
not  know  how  else  to  manage, 
Elizabeth  thought  that  no  prettier 
coiffure  could  be  devised  in  the 
whole  world  of  fashion,  and  without 
asking  any  one's  advice,  she  one 
evening  applied  the  scissors  to  her 
beautifcd  plaits,  so  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  appeared  at 
brcak&st  like  a  shorn  sheep. 

Like  a  shorn  sheep,  I  say,  be- 
cause neither  art  nor  patience  could 


force  the  slightest  resetnblanoe  to  & 
curl  into  her  luxuriant  but  skaight 
hair. 

At  this  discovery  the  young  lady 
was  somewhat  discomposed,  lookkg 
at  the  hair  she  had  cut  off,  whilst 
she  listened  to  the  not  altogetlier 
undeserved  lecture  of  her  mother. 
But  hardly  half  an  hour  later,  Tn& 
her  imperturbable  good  humour, 
she  sat  down  to  laugh  at  her  owil> 
folly. 

'  Suppose  I  try  and  fasten  it  on 
with  glue,  Emmy ;  suppose  I  weT& 
to  offer  my  hair  to  Mina  as  a  birth- 
day present  ? ' 

'  But  she  already  has  some  in  a 
little  box,  and  it  grows  on  her  head 
on  Sundays  and  flte  days.'  Witih 
all  her  jokes,  however,  Elizaletb 
felt  great  annoyance  at  lier  short 
hair,  and  the  evening  before  the 
ball  a  long  conference  took  place 
between  her  and  a  hair-dresser. 
the  hair-dresser  of  Dilburg,  who, 
with  the  help  of  a  mysterious  instra- 
ment  and  hot  coals,  contrived  to 
form  stiff  curls  in  Elizabeth's  hair, 
at  least  for  the  one  evening  of  the 
ball. 

It  was  her  head  with  at  leastforty 
curl  papers  hanging  to  it,  which 
just  peeped  into  Emmy's  room,  her 
eyes  beaming  with  delight  when 
the  great  operation  of  dressing  had 
begun. 

'It  will  be  all  right  after  all 
Emmy.'  Such  were  the  important 
words  which  Elizabeth  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  utter,  and  for  which 
she  had  left  her  own  room..  Before 
Emmy  could  answer  her  she  had 
whisked  away. 

Emmy  laughed  at  Elizabeth's 
childish  excitement,  as  indeed  every 
member  of  the  family  had  done 
during  the  week ;  but  in  Emmy  s 
heart  there  was  a  joyM  enoLotion  in 
expectation  of  me  f&te  of  the 
evening.  It  was  her  first  ball  also ; 
and  anyone  who  has  not  forgotten 
what  tlubt  word  means,  an jone  ^o 
has  experienced  what  it  express^ 
—  more  especially  when  that  woid 
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IS  in  connection  witii  meeting 
Kome-one  who  is  preferred  to  the 
whole  world — can  comprehend  why 
Emmy's  eye  sparkled,  why  her  heart 
1)eat  so  gaily,  whilst  she  was  dress- 
ing for  her  first  ball. 

For  it  was  true,  what  the  Dil- 
burgers  began  to  whisper  to  each 
other,  what  Mina  divined,  when 
she  so  frequently  of  late  chose  as 
the  subject  of  her  conversation  the 
nnhappy  life  of  a  naval  officer's 
wife.  It  was  true,  although  it 
lived  as  yet  unuttered  in  botli 
hearts,  unacknowledged  by  Emmy 
even  to  herself ;  it  was  nevertheless 
true  that  Bruno  and  Emmy  loved 
each  other. 

It  had  come  to  pass  as  it  might 
have  been  foreseen  it  would  do — as 
it  most  do.  The  feeling  implanted 
in  childhood,  had  now  taken  new 
i*oot  in  their  young  warm,  and 
more  impressionable  hearts,  and 
had  grown  with  daily  increasing 
strength  into  that  ever  wonderful 
tree  which  blooms  but  once  in  every 
haman  life ;  once  dazzles  the  eye 
with  its  splendour,  and  blooming  or 
withered  makes  its  ennobling 
influence  felt  through  life  till  its 
last  day. 

'  When  I  look  at  you  and  Eliza- 
1>eth,  I  think  of  a  white  and  a  red 
ro<;e,  Emmy,'  said  Otto,  looking 
with,  satisfaction  at  the  sisters  in 
tlieir  ball-dresses,  when  they  were 
all  assembled  in  their  sitting-room 
<lres8ed  for  the  ball. 

The    two     roses    blushed    with 
pleasure;    but    before     Otto    had 
eaught  sight  of  the  cloud  on  Mina's 
face   and    could    make    good    his 
mistake,  William,  with  his  'usual 
desire  to  plague  Mina,  made  the 
matter  much  worse  by  saying: 
*  Two  roses  and  one  sun-flower.' 
3Iina  had  not  had  time  to  return 
A  sliarp  answer,  when  Otto  added, 
l>ai«siiig  over  William's  remark  as 
ii^  lie  had  not  spoken,  'And  Mina 
uJ»o  looks  very  nice.' 

AVhfBther  Otto  really  thought  so, 
will  not  inquire  too  closely. 
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Her  dress  of  yellow  gauze  with 
purple  stripes,  and  the  wreath  of 
red  flowers  in  her  hair,  alas,  could 
not  make  poor  Mina  prettier  than 
she  was;  they  did  not  make  her 
arms  and  neck  whiter  or  rounder, 
they  could  not  efiace  the  fretful 
expression  which  disfigured  her 
countenance. 

For  an  instant,  however,  her 
countenance  cleared  up,  when  a 
beautiful  bouquet  was  brought  in. 

She  went  a  step  forward  to  receive 
it — a  refreshing  thought  flashed 
through  her  mind  of  Captain  Uno's 
gallantly;  but  had  an  asp  been 
concealed  under  the  flowers,  she 
could  not  have  pushed  it  away  from 
her  with  greater  disgust  than  she 
did  the  next  moment. 

The  quasi  asp,  however,  was 
nothing  but  an  innocent  card  with 
the  address  of  Emmy  Welters 
upon  it. 

This  made  a  slight  bustle ; 
Elizabeth  was  as  much  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  the  bouquet  as  if  it 
had  been  for  herself,  and  she  mshed 
upstairs  for  a  cast-ofl*  bouquet- 
holder  of  Mina's  which  she  pos- 
sessed. 

Whilst  these  and  other  little 
incidents  were  taking  place  in  the 
houses  of  their  expected  guests-, 
Mrs.  Eversberg  and  Bruno  were 
already  sitting  quite  prepared  for 
the  arrival  of  the  company.  The 
mother  and  son  were  together  in 
the  reception-room.  The  former  had 
assured  herself  by  a  last  look  round 
that  all  was  in  order  in  the  different 
rooms ;  and  now,  with  her  own 
quiet  dignity,  she  sat  on  the  sofa 
under  the  great  mirror,  whilst 
Bnino  en  gramle  tenue  paced  up 
and  down  before  her. 

All  at  once,  Bruno  stopped  and 
gazed  attentively  at  his  mother. 

'I  wish,  mamma,  I  could  learn 
from  you  sometime  or  other  how  it 
is  you  manage  to  keep  so  young  and 
handsome.' 

*  Do  you  know  what  the  best  way 
is,  my  dear  boy?     A  happy  hfe, 
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such  as  your  father  has  provided 
for  me,  and  the  possession  of  a  son 
whom  his  old  mother,  with  her 
prejudiced  ejes,  looks  upon  as 
extra  perfect.' 

She  laughed,  and  Bruno  would 
have  said  something  in  answer, 
wiien  the  master  of  the  house  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  Bruno  was 
right :  his  mother  was  an  extremely 
handsome  woman,  and  at  the  first 
prlance  you  would  have  said  she 
was  the  daughter  of  her  hushand, 
who  now  entered;  yet  there  were 
but  a  few  years'  difference  in 
age  between  them.  The  circum- 
Htance  that,  although  but  fifty 
3-ears  old,  his  hair  was  already 
snow-white,  contributed  to  this ;  for, 
if  one  looked  at  him  more  closely, 
one  saw  plainly  that  his  features  were 
far  from  suiting  his  white  hair. 

This  is  our  first  aquaintance  with 
^Ir.  Eversberg,  and  I  will  detain 
you  a  moment  to  describe  his  ex- 
terior, for  it  can  hardly  be  called  an 
eveiy-day  exterior.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  who  had  once  seen 
him  could  ever  forget  his  counte- 
nance ;  there  was  something  so 
peculiar  in  the  pallid  tint  of  his 
complexion,  so  strange  in  the  fixed 
look  in  his  eyes,  in  the  cold  sound 
and  calm  tone  of  his  voice  whilst 
he  slowly  pronounced  each  word, 
as  if  he  had  first  carefully  thought 
it  over  before  it  came  out  of  his 
lips. 

But  with  the  external  calmness 
which  distinguished  him,  there  was, 
in  contradiction  to  it,  a  certain  ner- 
vousness with  which  he  clasped  his 
hands  and  folded  them  when  he 
addressed  anyone — ^a  nervousness 
which  at  the  smallest  rustle  made 
him  start  up  and  look  suddenly  over 
his  shoulder,  as  if  he  thought  some- 
body was  standing  behind  him. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  his  exterior 
was  not  agreeable ;  but  in  Dilburg 
people  had  known  Mr.  Eversberg 
so  many  years,  that  they  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  it,  and  they 
overlooked  that  exterior  in  his  emi- 


nent qualities  of  justice  and  gene- 
rosity, which  they  honoured  and 
loved. 

This  veneration  and  love  were 
felt  for  him  even  in  a  still  greater 
measure  by  his  wife  and  son.  A 
happier  and  more  united  family 
than  the  Eversbergs  one  might 
have  sought  for  in  vain  in  Dilburg. 

It  was  remarkable  how  the  set 
countenance  of  Mr.  Eversberg  al- 
tered in  expression  whenever  he  was 
with  his  family.  And  now,  as  he 
entered  the  well-lighted  salon,  a 
friendly  expression  came  orer  his 
face,  and  Bruno  thus  greeted  him: 

*We  were  so  afraid  you  would 
not  come  in  time,  father.* 

'  Bruno  and  I  had  quite  settled 
that  you  should  just  cast  your  eye 
over  everything,'  were  the  words 
with  which  Mrs.  Eversberg  greeteil 
her  husband. 

*  It  has  been  in  too  good  hands 
to  make  me  feel  the  slightest  doabt 
that  all  is  in  order,  my  dear  Jo- 
hanna,' answered  Mr.  Eversbenr, 
while  he  prepared  to  sit  down  by 
his  wife. 

*No,  no,  father,  you  must  not 
think  of  resting;  you  must  first 
look  once  all  round — must  he  not, 
mamma,  if  it  is  only  to  see  the 
chandelier  in  the  great  drawing- 
room,  and  the  collection  of  shrubs 
in  the  alcove,  where  I  have  liiddeu 
the  musicians  ? ' 

Mr.  Eversberg  unwillingly  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  round  by 
his  wife  and  son.  He  allowed  them 
to  show  him  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  ball,  which  were  as  new  to 
him  as  they  would  be  to  the  guests, 
for  his  time  was  too  much  taken  up 
at  the  foimdry  for  him  to  trouble 
himself  about  such  domestic  mat- 
ters. 

Besides  a  great  room  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  where 
the  table  was  laid  for  supper,  thei« 
were  on  this  side  three  rooms, 
leading  into  each  other,  prepared 
for  the  ball. 

The  new  house,  which  the  &mily 
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alreadv  occupied,  was  all  newly 
fnmi^bed  in  a  modem  style,  and 
was  now  %hted  up  for  the  first 
time  with  gas  chandeliers ;  all  orna- 
ment and  taste,  richness  without 
being  overloaded,  elegance  which 
did  not  exclude  comfort;  so  that 
Bruno,  with  his  preference  for  what 
was  old,  could  not  help  looking  at 
eyeiything  with  pleasure. 

The   reception-room,   especially, 

with  its  siassiye  furniture,  its  light 

yellow  silk  chairs  and  heavy  yellow 

silk  curtains  and  portieres,  had  a 

splendid  effect.    iErom  the  smaller 

room  one  went  through  a  folding 

door  into  the  dining-room,  which 

was  now  arranged  as  a  ball-room 

with  a  waxed  floor,  and  this  again 

opened  into  what  was  called  the 

green  drawing  room,  where  golden 

stars  on  green  velvet  glittered  in 

the  radiance  of  the  gaslight,  and 

where  the  card-tables  were  awaiting 

the    non-dancing    guests.     Behind 

the  drawn  curtains  all  the  windows 

were  set  open  to  let  in  the  cool  air 

o£  the  autumn  evening,  and  opening 

out  of  the  saloon  there  was  a  boudoir 

from  whence  those  who  wished  for 

more  fresh  air  could  step  out  for  a 

few  minutes  on  to  a  balcony  which 

was  concealed  behind  the  curtain. 

But  what  added  more  than  any- 
thing to  the  splendour  of  the 
effect,  was  the  profusion  of  flowers 
which  concealed  the  comers  of 
the  room  and  rendered  the  musi- 
cians invisible.  The  master  of 
the  honso  could  hardly  have 
fiiled  to  observe  all  these  things 
with  pleasure  and  a  certain  pride — 
a  pride  more  excusable  in  him, 
than  in  those  who  are  bom  and 
who  have  ^rown  up  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  wealth.  But  whatever  he 
might  have  felt,  his  sensations 
could  not  be  gathered  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  He 
went  silently  up  and  down  the 
rooms,  and  when  he  came  back  to 
his  wife  and  son  he  spoke  an  .affec- 
tionate word  and  praised  this  or 
that  arrangement. 


But  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
guest^  he  stopped  suddenly  in  the 
first  drawing-room  and  drew  aside 
one  of  the  green  damask  curtains 
which  shut  out  the  faintly  glim.mer- 
ing  dayhght  from  the  window 
where  he  stood,  and  gazed  with 
fixed  look  at  what  was  outside. 
His  gaze  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
foundry,  the  lights  of  which  shone 
out  towards  Imn  in  the  twilight 
gloom.  Slowly,  as  with  a  mecha- 
nical motion  in  which  his  thoughts 
had  no  part,  he  let  the  curtain  drop 
out  of  his  hands  and  turned  round. 

Before  him  lay  the  splendid  rooms 
in  a  sea  of  light.  He  saw  his  wife 
and  son  standing  together  in  the 
farthest  room.  Mrs.  E versberg,  with 
her  hand  on  Bruno's  shoulder,  was 
speaking  to  him  with  the  peculiar 
smile  which  gave  such  a  charm  to 
her  countenance. 

From  where  he  stood  he  could 
hear  Bruno's  clear  laugh  resounding- 
through  the  rooms.  Motionless  he 
gazed  at  the  group  just  as  he  had 
gazed  out  of  the  window ;  but  all  at 
once  his  rigid  face  became  con- 
tracted and  assumed  an  expression 
of  wild  despair,  such  as  one  would 
have  thought  impossible  in  a  face 
generally  so  calm.  A  shiver  passed 
through  his  limbs,  and  whilst  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  a 
deep  sigh  arose  from  lus  breast 
with  the  words  *  0  God !  0  God  1 ' 

Hardly  two  minutes  later  he 
stood  by  his  wife  .  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  first  guests  whose  approach 
was  announced  by  the  sound  of  the 
carriages.  His  pale  face  was  now 
calm  and  rigid  as  ever ;  no  one  could 
have  remarked  anything  unusual 
in  it. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  ball  was 
in  full  swing. 

Of  the  ball,  or  at  all  events  of 
the  first  part  of  it,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  told.  It  was  like  all  enter- 
tainments of  this  nature. 

Lovely  young  faces  seemed  love- 
lier and  prettier  with  the  glow  of 
pleasure  and  the  blush  of  enjoy- 
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ment,  and  whirled  round  and  ronnd, 
in  their  brilliant  ball-dresses,  with 
as  much  spirit  as  if  dancing  were 
the  object  of  life.  Dancers  with 
fewer  external  advantages  also 
danced  now  and  then,  and  in  the 
intervals  found  time  to  rest,  as  they 
called  it.  Those  still  less  gifted, 
the  poor  wall-flowers,  sat  gazing  at 
their  blank  engagement-cards. 

Mammas  sat  together  looking  on 
with  pleasure  at  their  broods,  and 
papas  vanished  into  the  already- 
mentioned  green  drawing-room, 
where,  at  most  of  the  card-tables, 
parties  were  made  up. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  who  did 
not  cither  dance  or  play  at  cards 
was     Otto    Welters.       Mary    had 
urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
entertainment  from  which,  owing 
to  her  father's  illness,  she  was  pre- 
cluded, and  he  had  consented  to  do 
so,  but  he  had  not  brought  a  cheer- 
ful face  with  him  to  the  ball  and 
he  refi-ained  altogether  from  danc- 
ing, although  formerly  so  fond  of  it. 
Yet  Otto  seemed  to  regard  the 
dancing  couples  with  interest,  and 
now  and  then,  as  Emmy  or  Eliza- 
beth swept  by  him  with  their  merry 
faces,  his   countenance  brightened 
up    for  a    moment.      Both    these 
young     ladies     were    among     the 
most  in  request  as  partners,  and 
they  were  obliged  more  than  once 
to  split  their  dances   in  order  to 
content  all  the  *  aspirants.'     Mina 
also  danced  a  great  deal.     None 
of   the    gentlemen   present  forgot 
their  duty  to  the  eldest   daughter 
of  a  house  where  they  had  been 
treated  with  so  much  courtesy  and 
had  been  so  kindly  received. 

Captain  Uno,  who  in  this  respect 
was  anything  but  remiss,  was,  to 
Mina\s  great  satisfaction,  booked 
tln-co  limes  on  her  engagement 
card.  Yos,  and  after  each  dance 
w^alkcd  up  and  down  with  her  for  a 
long  time,  and  this  evening  with  a 
vivacity  which  heightened  more 
than  ever  the  fond  expectations  of 
her  h.ravt.     After  the  first  dance,  he 


told  her  of  the  unmistakable  deie- 
rioration  in  mankind  clearly  evident 
in  the  buttons  of  the  uniiforms  of 
his  subalterns,  and  which,  bnt  for 
his  strict  discipline,  would  become 
less  and  less  bright.  After  tLe 
second  dance,  he  told  her  of  a  new- 
model  sabre  which,  regarded  as  an 
improvement  on  the  old  one,  was 
as  a  steamer  to  a  canal  barge.  After 
the  .third  dance,  Mina  obtained  a 
lesson  on  stars ;  not  in  the  way  of 
astronomy,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  distinguishing  marks,  which, 
since  the  abolition  of  epaulettes, 
made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
general  from  a  corporal. 

Mina  quite  expanded  under  tLo 
influence  of  Captain  Uno's  enter- 
taining conversation.  She  had  not 
looked  so  well  nor  so  good-humoured 
for  a  long  time.  When  Captain 
Uno,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
spoke  of  a  possible  change  in  the 
garrison,  and  asked  her  opinion  as 
to  his  probable  destin&tion,  Mina 
regarded  it  as  an  unkind  fi-eak  of 
fortune  that  just  at  that  moment 
the  signal  for  the  next  dance  wa^ 
given  and  they  were  sepai'ated,  biii 
after  supper  she  was  again  to  dance 
with  him,  and  who  knows  whether 
the  conversation  might  not  takt* 
the  expected  turn. 

Among  all  the  happy  couples 
there  were  none  so  happy  as  Bnmo 
and  Emmy.  I  need  haixily  say  that 
they  danced  together  as  often  as 
they  dared  without  giving  offence  \o 
others. 

Already  some  hours  had  passed 
since  the  ball  began;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ball-room,  although  as 
much  air  as  possible  was  admitted, 
could  not  be  lowered  to  the  desired 
degree  of  coolness,  and  many  couples 
"withdrew  in  turn  for  some  moments 
into  the  boudoir  where  they  could 
breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the  balconv. 
In  the  middle  of  a  dance  Bruno 
had  led  Emmy  there  ;  he  first  cai*e- 
fuUy  wrapt  round  lier  a  cloak 
which  lay  ready  at  the  entrance, 
and  then  stepped  witli  her  outside. 
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There  was  an  indescribable  still- 
ness and  calm  in  thafc  cool  antnmn 
evening,  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable when  contrasted  with  the 
stirring  lively  ball-room  which  they 
had  just  left.  The  distant  sonnds  of 
mnsic  and  the  tread  of  the  dancers' 
feet  were  the  only  sounds  which 
reached  their  ears.  The  moon  was 
hidden  behind  a  cloud,  but  the 
sky  was  for  the  most  part  clear, 
and  the  stars  sparkled  fitfully. 
The  garden  below  them  was 
veiled  in  a  mysterious  half  dark- 
ness, as  was  the  balcony  on  which 
Bmno  and  Emmy  stood. 

For  the  first  moment  neither  of 
them  spoke.  In  the  ball-room,  in 
the  midst  of  the  dancing,  they  had 
had  plenty  to  say  to  each  other ;  but 
bere,  in  the  calm  stillness,  the 
tongues  of  both  were  paralysed. 
£mmy  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
*  I  believe,  Bruno,  that  this  is  the 
pleasantest  day  of  my  life.' 

'  Is  it,  Emmy  ?  I  am  so  glad  that 
you  say  so.  To  me  it  is  not  only 
the  pleasantest  but  also  the  hap- 
piest; at  least  it  may  be  so,'  he 
added,  gently  and  with  some  hesi- 
tation. ^When  I  must  again  go 
from  home,  this  day,  of  all  others, 
1^'ill  remain  in  my  recollection.' 

'Must  you  then  go  away  soon, 
Bmno?*  A  shade  passed  over 
Emmy's  sweet  face  as  she  said  these 
words  in  a  soft  trembling  tone. 

It  gave  Bmno  courage  to  say 
now  what  he  had  intended  to  say 
that  evening.  '  I  can  stay,  at  all 
events,  till  the  end  of  my  leave, 
Emmy,  and  there  might  be  circum- 
stances under  which  I  should  not 
go  away  at  all.  Enamy,  may  I  at 
once  say  what  those  might  be? 
May  I  at  last  express  the  wish  of 
my  heart  ? ' 

Emmy  made  no  answer^  but  she 
had  not  drawn  back  her  hand 
which  Bruno  held,  and  so  ...  he 
went  on  in  a  tone  which  betrayed 
the  deepest  emotion. 

*  You  know,  Emmy,  that  I  chose 
the  profession  of  a  naval  officer 


against  the  will  of  my  parents  ;  but 
my  decision  was  not  made  out  of 
mere  wilfulness,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion that  I  was  not  suited  to  the 
life  of  the  counting-house  and  foun- 
dry,  to  which  my  father  had  des- 
tined me,  and  till  a  short  time  since 
I  never  repented  it.  The  busy  ac- 
tive life,  full  of  variety,  the  inces- 
sant change  of  place  and  scene, 
seemed  made  for  me  and  my  im- 
patient nature.  But,  in  my  long 
voyage  home,  a  doubt  began  to  arise 
in  my  mind  whether  in  the  long 
run  I  should  feel  happy  in  this 
changeable  life  which  my  profes- 
sion brings  with  it.  You  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  partly  the  long- 
ing for  home  and  for  my  parents 
which  influenced  me,  but  there 
was  something  more — the  recollec- 
tion of  that  little  fair-haired  girl, 
whom  I  was  ali-eady  in  love 
with  as  a  boy,  and  whose  image 
began  to  stand  before  my  eyes  as  I 
came  nearer  my  country.  I  pictured 
to  myself  how  I  should  find  her  on 
my  return ;  whether  she  would  cor- 
respond to  all  she  promised  to  be 
when  she  was  a  child,  with  her  good 
dear  heart  and  her  sofb  blue  eyes. 

*  I  thought  of  this  every  day 
afresh,  Enuny,  and  every  day  my 
longing  was  stronger ;  my  thoughts 
gradually  became  bolder,  and  almost 
unknown  to  myself  I  went  so  far 
as  to  imagine  that  this  mrl  might 
some  day  give  me  her  love,  as  I 
loved  her  memory.  I  said  to  my- 
self that  to  her  I  would  sacrifice 
my  profession ;  that  for  her  sake  I 
would  even  yet  fulfil  the  wish  of  my 
father,  and  by  her  side  would  learn 
to  live  the  life  of  a  quiet  citizen. 
All  this  I  thought  over  so  long  that 
I  was  gradually  entirely  absorbed 
with  these  castles  in  the  air ;  and, 
when  at  last  I  came  home,  the  day 
arrived  when  all  at  once  the  girl 
of  my  dreams  stood  before  mc. 
Emmy,  at  that  moment,  when  I  saw 
her  imezpectedly  before  me,  more 
beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful 
ideal  that  I  had  formed  of  her ; 
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when  she  attered  my  name  wiili  the 
old  well-known  sonnd  of  her  voice ; 
when  she  looked  at  me  with  her  old 
friendly  eyes,  then,  in  her  presence, 
I  felt  like  a  shy  boy,  who  conld  find 
no  words  even  for  the  simplest 
welcome,  and  who  has  since  blamed 
himself  a  thousand  times  for  the 
stapid  maimer  in  which  he  be- 
haved towards  her,  whom  in  his 
thoughts  he  knew  so  well.' 

Bruno  stopped  speaking  for  a 
moment ;  his  tone  had  crradually  be- 
come  moU  impassioned  Emm/had 
partly  turned  away  her  face,  but  he 
felt  her  hand  tremble  within  his 
own,  and  with  a  voice  of  deep  emo- 
tion he  went  on : 

'  Emmy,  may  I  speak  still  more 
clearly  ?  You  now  know  that  it  de- 
pends on  you  whether  I  stay  here  or 
go  away  again.  Iflam  mistaken,  and 
you  do  not  love  me  enough  to  be- 
come my  wife,  then  I  must  go  away, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  Now, 
you  can  yourself  answer  the  ques- 
tion you  put  to  me.  May  I  stay, 
Emmy  ? ' 

Emmy  turned  her  face  towards 
Bruno,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
moon  appeared  from  behind  a  cloud 
which  had  long  obscured  it.  It 
lighted  up  her  face,  which  was  full 
of  emotion ;  her  blue  eyes  glistened 
with  tears ;  but  a  smile  played  on 
the  lips  which  were  parted  to  make 
her  reply. 

But  what  she  was  about  to  say 
remained  unsaid.  Before  she  could 
speak,  hasty  steps  approached  the 
balcony,  and  Bruno  had  just  time 
to  release  Emmy's  hand,  when  the 
door-curtain  was  suddenly  raised, 
and  a  servant  came  up  to  him. 

Bruno  unwillingly  turned  towards 
him,  but  a  glance  at  the  troubled 
&ce  of  the  old  domestic  silenced  the 
impatient  words  which  rose  to  his 
lips. 

*  Mr.  Bruno,  please  to  come  im- 
mediately to  the  blue  room ;  master 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.' 

*  Is  it  anything  particnlar,  John  ?' 
The  old  man  made  no  answer. 


^  Tou  should  come  direcilv,  Mr. 
Bnmo,'  he  lepeated.  ' 

Bruno  no  longer  tarried.  With 
a  smile  on  his  lips  he  offered  Enunj 
his  arm  to  conduct  ber  back  to  the 
ball-room. 

*'  One  might  almost  predict  from 
that  grave-digger  look  of  John's, 
that  the  sky  was  about  to  fall  upon 
us,'  said  he  softly  to  her.  ^Pro- 
bably this  important  affair  is  con- 
nected with  the  supper.' 

In  going  from  the  balcony  into 
the  boudoir,  they  stumbled  upon 
William  De  Ghnaff,  who  was  stand- 
ing with  his  arms  folded,  and  with 
a  sombre  expression  on  his  fiuse. 

^  I  have  been  looking  for  jou 
everywhere,  Emmy,'  he  said,  in  a 
cold  tone,  which  struck  her  as  dis- 
agreeable. 

'  The  dance  you  promised  me  k 
half  over;  but  how  could  I  know 
that  you  were  gone  off  with  Evers- 
herg  to  look  at  the  moonlight  ?' 

^ere  was  a  biting  sarcasm  in 
the  tone  of  his  words,  which  brought 
a  deep  blush  into  Emmy's  cheek. 

'  We  were  not  so  much  in  search 
of  moonlight  as  of  fresh  air/ 
answered  Bruno;  'but,  as  Emmy 
has  promised  you  this  dance,  I  have 
no  further  right  to  her.' 

He  bowed  to  her  as  he  left  thd 
boudoir  by  a  door  which  led  into 
the  passage,  and  Emmy  took  Wil- 
liam's arm,  and,  going  back  into 
the  ball-room,  stood  up  with  him 
amongst  the  dancers. 

But,  as  long  as  the  dance  lasted, 
William  did  not  speak  a  word  to 
her,  and  Emmy  was  also  silent. 
The  dance,  the  ball-room,  the  lights, 
the  company,  all  appeared  to  her  as 
a  dream ;  all  her  movements  were 
mechanical :  she  danced  becaose 
dance  she  must,  without  knowing 
to  what  tune  her  feet  were  moving. 
She  saw  without  looking  ;  sbe  heara 
without  listening.  In  her  heart, 
however,  there  soimded  delightful 
music,  which  drowned  all  other 
sounds — the  words  wiucb  Brano 
had  just  spoken  to  her.     What  did 
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it  matter  to  her  that  they  were 
interrapted  ?  She  knew  that  Bmno 
loved  her.  What  mattered  it  to 
her  that  no  words  had  passed  her 
lips  ?  She  knew  that  her  heart  had 
answered  with  a  thousand  voices 
before  Bmno  had  spoken.  The 
sensation  of  happiness  brought  a 
smile  to  her  lips ;  she  gave  no  heed 
to  the  dark  passionate  look  with 
which  William's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her;  she  did  not  notice  his 
silence ;  she  hardly  remarked  that 
the  dance  was  over.  She  could  not 
recollect  how  she  came  to  be  alone 
m  the  solitary  comer,  almost  con- 
cealed behind  the  flowers. 

This  dance  was  the  last  before 
the  interval  which  was  to  be  occu- 
pied by  supper,  and  the  couples,  in 
expectation  of  it,  walked  up  and 
down  the  ball-room.  The  papas 
who  had  been  playing  at  cards  now 
re-appeared  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  mammas,  who,  during 
the  last  dance,  had  almost  threatened 
to  swallow  each  other  up  in  their 
increasing  tendency  to  yawn.  But 
the  approach  of  supper  and  the  move 
preparatory  to  it  infused  fresh  ani- 
mation among  them. 

Emmy,  in  her  quiet  comer, 
^'radnally  came  to  herself;  and,  in- 
<ice(l,  when  Elizabeth  discovered 
her  there,  she  was  quite  in  a  state 
to  speak  reasonably. 

Her  attention,  however,  was  little 
given  to  Elizabeth's  chatter,  for 
just  then  she  saw  Bruno  enter  the 
room. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
]»aler  than  before,  but  perhaps  she 
might  only  be  imagining  this.  She 
saw,  however,  with  some  surprise, 
that  he  walked  stitught  up  to  his 
mother,  who  was  conversing  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

From  the  other  end  of  the  room 
it  was  impossible  for  Emmy  to  hear 
what  he  said,  but  she  saw  that  he 
bent  over  Mrs.  Eversberg  and  ap- 
parently said  a  few  half-whispered 
words  to  her. 


Bruno's  mother  smiling  to  him 
gave  him  some  answer,  and  tho 
circle  opened  to  let  them  pass  ;  she 
then  took  her  son's  arm  and  ho 
conducted  her  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  ball-room.  Hero 
and  there  she  was  addressed  and 
detained,  and  Emmy  saw  how 
Bmno  then  stopped  and  repeatedly 
pushed  back  his  hair,  a  nervous 
habit  of  his  which  she  well  knew. 

The  nearer  he  got  to  the  door, 
the  more  he  hastened  his  pace  ;  at 
last  the  door  closed  behind  the 
mother  and  son. 

Bmmy  drew  a  deep  breath,  but 
the  next  moment  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  speak  to  a  gentleman 
who  addressed  her,  and  who  pre- 
sently took  her  for  a  promenade 
through  the  room.  The  music  had 
ceased  and  there  was  a  hum  of 
voices  in  the  ball-room,  and  now 
and  then  a  merry  laugh. 

But  nearly  half-an-hour  passed, 
and  still  the  company  promenaded 
up  and  down,  and,  at  length,  here 
and  there,  some  of  the  couples  sat 
down. 

Ten  minutes  more  and  the  life  of 
the  party  began  to  flag ;  the  laugh- 
ter ceased  and  the  conversation 
dropped  to  a  whisper.  What  could 
be  going  on  ?  Not  only  their  host 
was  missing  from  the  ball-room, 
but  the  hostess  and  Bruno  did 
not  return.  What  could  they 
mean  by  leaving  the  guests  to  them- 
selves ?  Why  was  not  the  supper 
announced  ? 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed.  Even  the  whispering  stoj)- 
ped  ;  people  looked  at  each  other, 
and  here  and  there  a  murmur  broke 
the  silence.  Burgomaster  Welters 
was  heard  to  say :  *  If  people  are 
invited,  it  should  at  least  be  seen 
that  they  have  something  to  eat.' 

*  I  heard  that  there  was  to  be  some 
surprise,'  said  a  sarcastic  guest,  'and 
perhaps  this  it.' 

*  I  have  never  heard  that  in  well- 
bred  society  the  gpiests  were  left  to 
themselves,'  said  !\Irs.  Welters ;  and 
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close  to  her  something  was  whis- 
pered of  which  the  word  '  panrenu ' 
was  alone  distinctly  andible. 

But  the  opening  of  the  door 
silenced  everyone.  An  unnatural 
silence  reigned  in  the  great  ball- 
room — a  silence  in  which,  as  the 
proverb  says,  one  might  hear  a  pin 
drop — a  silence  which  was  audible. 

Bruno  Eversberg  came  in. 

His  dcadlj'-pale  face,  his  bewil- 
dered eyes,  prepared  the  company 
for  something  unusual. 

With  tolerably  firm  steps,  with 
his  head  slightly  bent,  he  walked 
into  the  middle  of  the  ball-room. 
Here  stood  a  chair  which  had  just 
done  service  in  a  cotillon ;  to  this 
chair  he  clung  with  both  hands. 

Standing  under  the  chandelier, 
with  its  full  light  upon  him,  he 
slowly  raised  his  head. 

Twice  he  opened  his  white  tremb- 
ling lips,  but  twice  in  vain ;  no  sound 
came  forth. 

At  last  Bruno  commanded  him- 
self. What  he  said  was  almost  in 
a  whisper,  and  with  a  voice  without 


sound ;  the  painful  stillness  aronml 
made  it  nevertheless  distinctly  audi- 
ble in  the  'furthest  corner  of  tlu* 
room.  'My  Mends,  a  great  cala- 
mity has  £[illen  upon  our  honso. 
From  some  misunderstanding  my 
father  has  been  an^ested  and  taken  to 
prison.  It  will  all,  I  hope,  be  cleaml 
up  to-morrow  morning ;  we  mmt, 
however,  be  alone.  You  will  excu«t' 
my  mother  that  she  cannottake  leave 
of  you.'  Bruno  had  spoken  at  fii^r 
in  a  faltering  voice,  but  the  last 
words  he  spoke  quickly  as  if  readinic 
them  off.  As  he  ceased  speakini' 
his  eyes  wandered  through  the  ball- 
room as  if  seeking  some  one ;  but 
before  his  guests,  huEilf-pctrified  with 
suspense,  could  utter  a  word  cf 
sympathy,  Bruno  had  turned  round. 
and  with  hasty  steps  had  quitUil 
the  room. 

The  vibration  made  by  the  shut- 
ting of  the  great  door  behind  inm 
sounded  hollow  through  the  room. 
and  it  was  the  signal  for  a  gencnl 
break-up  of  the  party. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RECENT    PUBLICATIONS   BEARING  ON  THE  WAR.'^ 
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11HE  events  of  tho  war  between 
.  France  and  Germany  have 
passed  out  of  what  may  be  fitly 
called  the  '  Special  Correspondent ' 
phase  of  description.  We  are  no 
longer  overwhelmed  with  narra- 
tives, oflen  indeed  graphic  and  of 
real  value,  but  i*eeldng  with  the 
rhauvlnisvic  of  the  camp,  which 
resolve  the  whole  of  the  awful  con- 
test into  heroism  and  omniscience 
on  the  winning  side,  and  cowardice 
and  worthlessness  on  the  conquered. 
Tlie  theories  which  seemed  plausible 
enough  in  the  deceptive  glare  of 


astonishing  success,  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  French  to  the  German 
race,  in  all  that  constitutes  aptitude 
for  war,  of  the  superhuman  capacity 
of  Von  Moltke,  and  of  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  French  generals  en  masse  y 
have  ceased  to  sway  even  ordinary 
minds ;  nor  has  the  view  prevailed 
finally  that  the  struggle  was  a 
manifest  collision  between  the  an- 
tagonist powei*s  of  light  and  of  dark- 
ness. The  exaggerated  accounts^ 
in  a  word,  in  which  the  war  was 
hastily  represented,  are  rapidly 
vanishing  into  oblivion ;  and  though 
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portions  of  these  works  will  be  of 
great  use  to  fatare  chroniclers,  it 
has  been  felt  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
they  distort  and  pervert  facts, 
touch  truth  only  upon  the  surface, 
and  reflect  the  L^  impressions  of 
the  moment.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  like  a  history  of  the  great 
conflict  has  as  yet  been  published : 
and  such  a  book  must  be  an  affair 
of  time,  inasmuch  as  few  official 
statements  from  authentic  sources 
have  as  yet  appeared ;  as  several  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  have 
still  to  describe  the  parts  they 
played,  and  as  any  writer  worthy 
of  the  task  will  wait  until  he  shidl 
have  reached  that  distance  at  which 
it  is  possible  to  see  events  in  a 
sober  light,  and  in  their  true  pro- 
portions.  Meanwhile,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  contest  is  passing  into 
a  new  phase,  that  of  criticism  on 
the  real  causes  of  the  catastrophe 
which  befel  France;  and  treatises 
of  various  degrees  of  merit,  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest, have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
on  intelligible  grounds,  and  in  a 
calm  and  philosophic  spirit,  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  less  than  a 
month  what  had  been  the  leading 
Power  of  the  Continent  was  ovot- 
run  and  practically  vanquished. 
These  treatises  naturally  associate 
themselves  with  a  series  of  works 
of  earlier  date,  which  appeared  be- 
fore hostilities  were  proclaimed,  and 
which,  composed  by  distinguished 
officers  in  the  service  of  either  belli- 
gerent State,  have  now  become  of 
extreme  importance,  as  they  fore- 
shadowed, in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  immense  disasters  we  have  just 
instanced.  We  have  placed  at  the 
foot  of  these  articles  a  nxunber  of 
these  two  kinds  of  publications ; 
•and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  study 
of  them  will  dissipate  many  of  the 
fallacies  too  commonly  current 
about  the  war,  and  will  prove  that, 
wonderful  as  its  results  were,  they 
may  be  ascribed  to  known  causes 
repeatedly  visible  in  the  course  of 


history.  Taken  altogether,  these 
treatises  point,  what  we  believe,  is 
the  true  moral  of  the  campaign  of 
1870— not  that  the  French  are  in- 
curably degenerate,  or  that  all  thdr 
leaders  were  out  of  their  senses — ^not 
that  the  Germans  are  invincible,  or 
that  their  commanders  have  never 
been  equalled  ;  but  the  important, 
though  somewhat  trite  lesson,  that 
numbers,  efficiency,  and  good  orgap 
nisation  more  than  ever  assert  their 
superiority  in  war ;  that  States  maj 
at  different  periods  possess  verj  dif- 
l^rent  degrees  of  strength,  although 
apparently  nearly  matched  ;  that 
ability,  forethought,  and  resolution, 
wiU  prevail  over  vacillation  and 
rashness ;  and,  above  all,  that  when 
military  objects  are  sacrificed  to 
political  exigencies,  calamities  al- 
most always  ensue. 

When,  in  July  1870,  France  reck- 
lessly sent  her  challenge  to  Prussia, 
the  general  opinion  of  Europe  wa.s 
— so  strong  is  the  influence  of  tra- 
dition— that  she  was  at  least  eqnal 
in  military  power  and  resources  to 
a  united  Germany.  That  this  was 
a  complete  mistake  is  now  proved 
by  the  plainest  evidence.  The  abk 
French  attache  at  Berlin,  whose 
reports  have  thrown  such  a  dear 
light  on  the  comparative  forces  of 
the  belligerents,  calculated  that,  in 
1868,  the  French  army  on  a  peace 
footing  was  inferior  to  that  of  Ger- 
many by  at  least  50,000  or  60,000 
men,  and  this  estimate  in  the  main 
corresponds  with  that  made  by  Na- 
poleon III.  when  in  captivity  at 
Wilhelmshoe.  This  fact,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  curious  commentary 
on  Bismarck's  complaints  aboo£ 
French  armaments  before  the  war, 
shows  that  even  in  the  single  respect 
in  which  her  superiority  was  as- 
sumed— a  standing  army  prepared 
to  strike — France  was  to  a  great 
extent  overmatched ;  bat  this  cb£fer- 
ence  is  no  measure  of  the  extraor- 
dinary disproportion  in  strengtii  of 
the  hostile  Powers  for  a  decisive 
contest.     The  whole  availaMe  re- 
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servea  of  France,  to  fill  and  support 
her  armieB  in  the  field,  consisted  of 
some  contingents  of  the  second  class 
of  conscripts  and  of  the  newly- 
created  Garde  Mobile,  both  forces 
being  almost  wholly  nntrained,  and 
therefore  useless  at  first  as  soldiers. 
The  conscript  contingent  has  been 
estimated  at  from  252,000  to  320,000 
men;  and  its  military  yalue  has 
been  thns  described  in  an  official 
paper  of  the  Empire,  published 
months  before  hostilities  began : 

The  fleren  oontiiigents  of  36,000  men,  say 
252,000  men  altogether,  woold  be  called 
upoQ  to  take  the  Held,  without  having  had 
any  other  military  education  than  five 
months  passed  in  the  depots — a  fact  which 
requires  no  comment. 

Napoleon  HL  says  the  same  thing, 
and  hiB  remarks  show  how  tradition 
hampered  the  direction  of  the  mili- 
taiy  power  of  France : 

In  Fnnee,  unfortonately,  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  hare  always  been  opposed 
to  the  system  of  well-tzaineid  reserves.  It 
may  he  remembered  that  Slarshal  Soult, 
▼hose  opinion,  as  minister  of  war,  was  su- 
preme, repeatedly  declared  that  the  best 
rtfserres  consisted  in  large  numbers  of  men 
left  in  their  homes  wiQiont  having  been 
compelled,  daring  peace  time,  to  serve. 
*  When,'  he  said,  '  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
young  men  who  have  not  served  are  called 
to  join  the  colours,  they  flock  in  more  rea- 
dily than  those  who  have  already  experi- 
enced the  discomfofrts  of  barrack  life  and  of 
discipline.' 

The  Gardes  Mobiles  numbered 
about  500,000  men,  but  they  had 
not  had  a  semblance  of  training ; 
they  were  unarmed,  without  discip- 
line, and  generally  hostile  to  mih- 
tary  service.  In  feet,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  in  theory 
attached  to  the  army  made  it  im- 
possible that  they  could  be  soldiers : 
they  were  only  to  be  called  out  a 
fortoight  in  each  year,  and  no  man, 
even  when  called  out,  was  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home  more  than  twenty- 
fonr  hours.  Baron  Stofieljin  1869, 
wrote: 

The  institntion  of  the  Garde  Mobile  is 
evidently  illiifloiy,  as  long  as  these  regula- 
tions shall  be  mBintained. 


As  this  writer's  reports  have  ap- 
peared in  full  in  Fraser's  Magazine^ 
we  shall  not  do  more  than  briefly 
refer  to  them. 

Even  the  official  papers  of  par- 
tisans of  the  Empire  came  practically 
to  the  same  conclusion,  though 
they  fed  the  nation  on  self-decep- 
tion. We  quote  from  one  of  the 
Conferences  militaires  held  at  Paris 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  : 

Our  Chirde  Mobile  is  liable  to  exercise  and 
drilling  during  a  fortnight  in  each  year. 
This  is  not  much,  certainly ;  but  the  mih- 
tary  education  of  this  force  would  soon  be 
completed  were  the  army  summoned  to  the 
field.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  marvel- 
lous aptitude  of  the  young  Frenchman  for 
military  service,  will  believe  that  this  ele- 
mentary instruction  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

The  reserves  of  France  are,  there- 
fore, a  mere  paper  force,  of  little  or 
no  use  in  modem  war,  though  num- 
bering from  700,000  to  800,000  men. 
The  reserves  of  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  divided  into  the  reserve 
proper  and  the  landwehr  of  North 
and  South  Germany,  were  800,000 
trained  soldiers,  in  round  numbers, 
in  the  highest  state  of  military 
efficiency.  Of  this  gigantic  reserve, 
every  unit,  as  is  well  known,  had 
been  serving  in  the  ranks  for  three 
years  at  least. 

The  general  result  was,  that  the 
forces  of  France,  unequal  even  on 
paper  to  those  of  her  well-prepared 
antagonist,  were  in  real  worth  so 
utterly  inferior  that  no  fair  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  them. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  in  1869, 
Baron  Stoffel  considered  Prussia 
alone  immeasurably  superior  to 
France  in  strength ;  his  calculations 
rightly  rejecting  the  French  reserves 
as  of  no  use,  and  classifying  the 
Prussians  as  real  soldiers. 

Hig  estimate  does  not  widely 
differ  from  that  of  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet,  attributed  to  Napoleon 
in.,  except  that  this  writer  assutnes 
that  France  would  find  200,000  good 
soldiers  in  her  reserves,  her  stand- 
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ing  army  being  4CX},ooo  strong — a 
calculation  far  from  correcfc. 

The  Emperor  was  aware  that  Prussia 
could  set  on  foot  within  a  short  time  900,000 
men,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Southern 
States,  1,100,000,  whereas  France  could 
only  oppose  to  them  600,000. 

« 

Enormous,  however,  as  this  dif- 
ference was,  a  difference  amply  suffi- 
cient to  assure  success  to  the  stronger 
Power,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  real 
distinction  in  the  military  forces  of 
the  belligerents.  Setting  aside  the 
decisive  inequality  caused  by  the 
worthlessness  of  the  French  reserves, 
the  army  of  France  on  a  peace 
footing  was  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  weaker  in  numbers  than  that 
of  united  Germany ;  it  was  in  many 
respects  an  inferior  instrument  In 
the  first  place,  it  was,  to  an  extent 
of  probably  nearly  half  its  strength, 
composed  of  old  soldiers  and  of  men 
substituted  for  those  exempted  from 
the  conscription ;  and  these  two 
classes,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  best  French  officers,  filled  the 
ranks  with  men  inferior  in  stature, 
in  many  instances  half  worn  out, 
and  generally  uneducated  and  prone 
to  indiscipline.  Of  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  Second  Empire,  the  counter- 
feit presentments  of  the  veterans  of 
the  First,  old  in  military  experience 
but  not  in  age,  Greneral  Trochu  said, 
in  1867: 

With  the  old  soldier  military  service  has 
become  a  trade — a  trade  from  which  he 
seeks  to  derive  ns  much  advantage  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  put  himself  to  too  much 
trouble.  Such  men  grow  troublesome,  cross- 
grained,  ready  to  make  complaints,  and 
liable  to  caprices  and  weaknesses.  .  .  . 
Their  vigour  is  very  unequal;  they  serve 
well  one  day,  and  badly  another.  They 
become  indifferent,  careless,  incapable  of 
feeling  noble  emotions,  of  being  stirred  by 

a  high  impulse Old  soldiers, 

too,  are  often  drunkards.  .  .  .  Many  of 
them,  also,  end  by  being  unable  to  stand  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  the  weight  of  their 
arms. 

General  de  Wimpffen  thus  de- 
scribes the  results  of  the  system  of 
admitting  substitutes : 


This  system  had  the  effect  of  incumberiog 
the  army  with  men  of  the  lowest  condition, 
without  knowledge  or  education,  and  of 
driving  away  from  it  the  youth  which  vas 
wont  before  to  seek  for  an  honourable  csree; 
with  the  national  standards.  It  made  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  moreover,  too 
aged. 

The  troops  which  comprised  the 
first  line  of  Germany  were,  cer- 
tainly,  rather  too  young  soldiers; 
but  apart  from  the  circumstances 
that  they  were  sustained  by  im- 
mense trained  reserves,  they  were, 
speaking  generally,  very  superior 
to  the  French  veterans  and  substi- 
tutes, in  vigour,  patriotism,  educa- 
tion, discipline — ^in  all,  in  short,  thai 
makes  troops  efficient. 

The  elements  of  the  French  armv 
were  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  inferior 
in  composition  to  those  of  the  Ger- 
man. Independently,  too,  of  its 
weakness  in  numbers,  the  French 
army  laboured  under  defects  which 
made  it  feebler  as  a  militaiy  machine 
than  that  of  its  formidable  enemv. 
Though  the  chassepot  is  a  much 
better  weapon  than  the  compara- 
tively antiquated  needle-gun,  the 
French  infantry,  generally  less  calm 
and  collected  than  their  more  solid 
foes,  and  accustomed  to  desultory 
Algerian  warfare,  were  not  able  to 
turn  their  arms  of  precision  to  t^ 
best  account,  and  were  far  behind 
the  German  infantry  in  accuracr 
and  steadiness  of  fire.  This  w&i 
pointed  oat  long  ago  by  Baron 
Stoffel,  and  the  campaign  fully  con- 
firmed his  view,  as  we  read  in  the 
very  able  treatise  of  a  '  Staff  Officer 
of  Army  of  the  Bhine  ; ' 

The  engagements  of  the  war  proved  how 
defective  was  the  training  of  our  in&ntzj 
in  the  use  of  their  rifles ;  generally  speak- 
ing the  soldiers  began  firing  at  suchdistaBces 
that  no  result  could  be  obtained ;  cTen  it 
short  distances,  their  fire  was  badly  directed, 
and  always  too  quick. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  men  and 
horses  the  French  cavalry  did  not 
excel  the  German.  But  in  the  use 
of  this  important  arm,  the  French 
seem  to  have  followed  carelessly  thr 
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obsolete  traditions  of  former  wars ; 
they    employed    their    cavalry   in 
fruitless  charges  on  imshaken  in- 
ianiry  with  modem  small  arms,  and 
they  did  not  engage  it  in  sufficient 
force  in  outpost  duty  and  recon- 
noitring.    The  Grerman  chiefs,  on 
the   other  hand,  appreciated  fully 
one   of  the  great  tasks  of  cavahy 
in  covering  and  exploring  the  ad- 
vance of  armies.  The  exploits  of  the 
Uhlans  in  the  campaign  have  been 
narrated  by  many  witnesses ;  and  in 
this  way  they  made  good  use  of 
their  masses  of  horsemen,  though  in 
1870  they  seem  not  to  have  had  a 
great  cavalry  general.     The  result 
was,  that  the  French  cavalry  was  too 
often  thrown  away  and  sacrificed, 
while  the  German  performed  ad- 
mirable service  in  baffling  and  sur- 
prising   the    enemy.      The    *  Staff 
Officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  ' 
says  on  this  subject : 

The  instaraction  given  in  peacetime  to  our 
cavnliy  had  certainly  not  prepared  it  to 
perform  satisfactorily  the  duty  of  reconnoi- 
tring; and  though  its  elements  were  yery 
good,  it  was  deficient  in  this  particular.  On 
every  occasion  when  it  was  engaged  in  the 
field  it  fought  with  the  greatest  rigour  and 
energy;  but  in  outpost  duty  and  making 
reconnai sauces  it  was  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  Prussian  csivalry,  and  very  inefficient. 

Turning  to  the  artillery  of  the 
two  armies,  the  French  artillery, 
officers  and  men,  seem  to  have  been 
equal  to  their  former  reputation, 
and  were  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  the  Germans.  But,  whatever 
tlie  reason,  the  French  field  guns 
were  far  inferior  to  those  of  their 
foe,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
i-ange,  in  accuracy,  and  in  quickness 
of  fire.  This  was  noticed  in  1868 
by  Baron  Stoffe],  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  '  Staff  Officer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine  : ' 

On  the  field  of  battle  the  courage  and 
4?oolne4Bs  of  our  artillery  men  were  admi- 
rable ;  and  all  that  relates  to  the  carriages 
and  their  fnrniture  was  in  the  best  state. 
Hat.  as  though  nothing  in  our  army  could 
be  perfect,  our  pieces  were  extremely  infe- 
zior  to  those  of  the  enemy  in  range,  accu- 


racy, and  power  of  fire.  The  Prussian 
percussion  shells,  also,  burst  much  more 
efficiently  than  ours. 

The  general  result  was  that  the 
three  arms  were  less  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  war  in  the 
French  army  than  in  the  German. 
A  similar  inferiority  may  be  traced 
in  the  higher  departments  of  the 
French  service.  The  lYench  staff, 
composed  for  the  most  part,  of 
young  men  chosen  after  a  process 
of  cramming,  and  unacquainted 
with  regimental  duties,  was  not 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans, 
selected,  intelligently  and  with 
rare  equity,  from  officers  of  the  line 
of  various  grades ;  and  this  single 
distinction  would  alone  create  a 
marked  inequality  between  the  two 
armies.  Baron  Stoffel  wrote  signi- 
ficantly in  1 868  on  the  subject,  and 
Napoleon  III.  has  made  these  re- 
marks on  the  differences  between 
the  French  and  the  German  staffs : — 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to- 
regard,  as  we  do,  stafiT  officei*s,  who  ought  to 
possess  qualities  and  acquii'emcnts  revealod 
only  by  practice,  as  a  scientific  corps,  like 
the  artillery  or  engineers.  Quick  clear 
sight,  for  instance,  is  not  an  affair  of  sci- 
ence; it  is  a  gift  of  nature  perfected  by 
experience.  Officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
direct  the  movements  of  troops,  to  choose 
the  positions  and  the  ground  adapted  to 
each  arm,  to  study  the  territories  which 
may  become  the  theatre  of  war,  to  compre- 
hend all  the  needs  and  wants  of  an  army, 
ought  not,  as  in  France,  to  be  seUH:tod  outof 
the  pupils  of  a  school,  but  should  bo  chosen 
out  of  the  most  capable  officers  of  the  army. 
This  last  is  the  Prussian  system. 

Though  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tliat  the  French  generals  were  a 
mere  collection  of  incapable  fools^ 
no  Yon  Moltke  existed  among  them ; 
and  the  majority,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Algeria,  and  rendered 
careless  by  easy  successes,  were  ill 
fitted  for  a  great  European  struggle. 
Besides  including  one  remarkable 
chief,  and  several  very  able  gene- 
rals, the  German  commanders 
were,  generally  speaking,  much 
more    highly   educated    than    the 
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French,  and  more  versed  in  miKtaiy 
science.  This  advantage,  we  need 
not  say,  was  great. 

The  administrative  service  of  the 
French  army  entrusted  entirely  to 
military  men,  and  scarcely  con- 
trolled by  the  commanding  officers, 
had  been  condemned  by  General 
Trocha  as  long  ago  as  1 859 ;  and  it 
broke  down  completely  in  1870. 
The  administration  of  the  Crerman 
army,  conducted  upon  the  opposite 
principle  of  subordination  of  the 
entire  service  to  the  general  com- 
manding upon  the  spo^  worked  de- 
cidedly better  in  the  last  trial ;  and 
this  difference,  too,  was  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  '  Staff  Officer 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine'  has 
made  these  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject: — 

The  defects  of  our  administrutiTe  organic 
sation  were  especiallj  conspicuons  in  this 
campaign.  They  may  thus  be  expressed — 
confusion,  inability  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  army,  and  such  crowding  together  of 
TnaUriel  that  the  troops  were  continually 
delayed.  ....  In  the  organisation  of 
the  Prussian  administration  you  saw  expe- 
rience, a  profound  knowledge  of  what  was 
requii^,  and  careful  forethought. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ad- 
ministrative services  of  the  French 
army  were  much  less  complete,  and 
less  perfect  in  many  dctmls,  than 
those  of  its  German  antagonist. 

The  mobility  of  the  French  army 
had  been  one  of  its  chief  character- 
istics, and  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
numerous  victories.  But,  owing  to 
neglect,  to  the  growth  of  luxury, 
and  to  usages  which  had  grown  up 
in  Algeria,  this  element  of  success 
had  been  disregarded;  the  French 
soldier  had  gradually  been  burdened 
with  an  extraordinary  weight  of 
accoutrements ;  the  baggage  of  the 
officers  had  become  excessive ;  and, 
as  the  result,  the  French  army  had 
grown  comparatively  slow  in  its 
movements.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  effort  had  been  made  to  give 
celerity  to  the  German  troops ;  and, 
what  had  never  been  witnessed  be- 
fore, the  marching  power  of  the 


German  army  had  become  superior 
to  that  of  its  rival — an  advantage 
sometimes  decisive  in  war.  On  ii^ 
subject  the  '  Staff  Officer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Bhine'  has  written 
thus : — 

On  acoountof  the  enormous  weights  borne 
by  the  infantiT,  and  by  the  cavaliy  boxws, 
our  army  had  become  less  active  in  it» 
movements  than  thoGrermans,  hitherto  pro- 
verbial for  slowness. 

In  rapidity,  too,  and  dexterity  of 
manoeuvre  the  French  troops  had 
faUen  behind  the  age,  and  weie 
especially  inferior  to  their  German 
foes.  The  elasticity  of  the  Frendi 
line  of  battle,  and  the  suppleness  of 
the  French  tactical  formations— 
points  in  which  formerly  the  French 
army  was  superior  to  every  army  in 
Europe — had  been  carefully  studied 
by  the  Germans  ;  and  owing  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  their  chiefs, 
and  to  the  constant  practice  of  new 
evolutions,  adapted  intelligently  to 
modem  war,  the  Grerman  army  sur- 
passed its  rival  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes manoeuvring  excellence.  No- 
thing caused  more  surprise  than  this 
distinction;  and  yet  General  Trochu 
had  pointed  it  out,  when  in  1 867  he 
expressed  himself  thus : — 

In  our  reprulations  and  tactics  we  zk 
going  back  to  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  the  military  Powers  of  the  Nmth 
are  learning  the  methods  of  fighting  aad 
mancpuvriug  which  characterised  the  First 
Empire. 

How  thoroughly  Prussian  gene- 
rals had  stiidied  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  old  Prussian  tactics, 
remarkable  for  their  rigid  stifiGaess; 
appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  the  able  pamphlet  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  written  as  long 
ago  as  1 860  : — 

Our  skirmishers  ought  henceforth  to  be 
employed  in  columns  of  companies  (i.e.  in 
smaller  and  more  easily  httidled  units). 
B^  these  means  the  mobility  of  the  in&oti; 
will  be  greatly  increased.  In  a  word,  three 
conditions  ought  to  be  observed  to  eeafaid 
our  army  to  beat  the  Fzench.  The  firsts, 
to  develop  the  military  qualities  of  the  iodi- 
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yidual  soldjor ;  secondly,  to  take  c&re  that 
our  commanders  perfectly  understand  the 
use  of  the  three  arms ;  thirdly,  to  meet  the 
French,  habituated  to  victory,  with  more 
Taricd  and  active  tactics. 

It  is  at  least  doubtfal  whetlier 
the  system  of  weakening  the  Line 
in  the  French  nrmj  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  corps  d'elite,  was  not  ininrious 
to  its  vigour  and  spirit.  General 
Trochu  has  condemned  this  sys- 
tem strongly ;  but  it  worked  won- 
ders under  Napoleon  I. ;  and  we 
are  incKned  not  to  consider  it  one 
of  tho  principal  causes  of  French 
military  decay.  It  was  admired 
on  the  whole  by  Prince  Frederick 
Charles : — 

The  French,  on  principle,  make  a  great 
and  early  use  of  their  corps  d'elite.  A 
third  of  each  battalion  is  composed  of  picked 
men,  and  besides  these  are  the  Chasseurs 
and  tho  Zouaves.  These  corps  d'elite  are 
superior  to  the  Line,  and  the  centre  compa- 
nies of  each  battalion  seem  in  peace  time  to 
enjoy  a  kind  of  distinction.  They  are  in- 
tended to  march  in  the  front  line  of  battle, 
and  thus  to  gain  an  advantage  at  once. 
This  often  gives  the  French  a  moral  supe- 
riority, and  renders  the  combat  more  easy 
for  their  other  troops. 

But  if  the  French  army  was  ex- 
tremely  inferior  to  the  German  in 
numbei*s  and  military  worth,    the 
manner  in  which  it  was  organised 
made  its  concentration  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  field  slower  and  less 
perfect  tlian  that  of  its  foe,  and  in 
modem  war  this  was  a  great  disad- 
Tantage.     The  French  army  was  a 
collection  of  regiments,  kept  apart 
from  each  other  at  different  places, 
and  in  peacetime  never  formed  into 
larger  units,  such  as  divisions  and 
corps;    and   every  regiment   drew 
its    recruits   indifferently  from  all 
parts  of  the  country ;.  these  recruits, 
toOy  being  in  the  first  instance  sent, 
not  to  the  regimental  bead-quarters, 
bnt  to  depots  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
tance.    This  system  has  its   own 
advantages ;  but  it  tended  to  delay 
and  confusion  in  bringing  together 
tlie  national  forces,  and  in  getting 
them  ready  for  the  field,  and  it  was 


opposed  to  the  growth  of  that  moral 
coherence    which   ought   to   unite 

*  that  living  machine '  an  anny. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  war  break- 
ing out,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
form  corps  d'armee  out  of  many 
small  bodies  widely  apart,  and 
when,  besides,  each  of  these  bodies 
was  composed  of  elements  gathered 
from  a  distance,  collected  together 
by  compUcated  means,  the  work  of 
combining  these  scattered  arraya 
into  large  and  really  well-ordered 
masses  was  evidently  an  affair  re- 
quiring time ;  and  the  masses  could 
only  gradually  acquire  the  unity 
and  esprit  de  cor^^s  which  ought  to 
animate  a  military  organism.      The 

*  mobilisation '  of  the  French  army, 
was,  therefore,  tedious  and  faulty 
at  the  outset;    on  this   point  the 

*  Staff  Officer  '  referred  to  says  : — 

The  defects  of  onr  military  system  which 
does  not  attempt  to  keep  np  in  peace  time 
any  permanent  organisation  for  war,  ap- 
peared fully  when  our  army  was  being 
mobilised.  As  regards  personnel  and  7rta- 
th-iel,  everything  was  to  be  combined  and 
sot  in  order ;  we  had  regiments  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  but  these  elements  were  scat- 
tered and  isolated;  it  was  necessary  to 
group  them  into  brigades,  divisions,  corps 
d'armee,  to  give  commanders  and  stsiff  offi- 
cers to  these  fractions.  .  .  .  We  should 
add  that  the  men  on  furlough,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  reserves,  and  the  second  contin- 
gents, were  called  to  join  their  regiments ; 
and  as  they  were  sent  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  depots,  and  thence  to  their  respective 
regiments,  the  same  men  had  sometimes  to 
inakft  different  journeys  in  opposite  direc- 
tions  This   defective    system 

caused  general  disorder  and  an  irreparable 
loss  of  time.  Time  at  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  is  an  clement  of  success  perhaps 
even  more  important  than  numbers.  .  .  . 
Another  evil  result  must  also  be  noticed. 
By  combining  in  this  way  military  elements 
never  before  united,  by  giving  the  soldiers 
commanders  unknown  to  them,  and  the 
commanders  resources  which  they  had  not 
tried,  the  army  was  left  without  that  mu- 
tual confidence  and  coherence  which  con- 
nects officers  and  men  together,  and  is  an 
important  cause  of  success. 

The  German  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  the  field,  and  its  divi- 
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sions    retain    their    unity,   though 
comparatively  small,   on    a    peace 
footing.     The  elements  which  form 
its  coi-ps  d'arm^e  are  quickly  and 
easily  brought  together,  each  corps 
belonging  to   a    peculiar    district, 
and  tlie  regiments  which  compose 
t?uch  corps   being    recruited  from 
men  upon  the  spot ;  and  these  units 
iire  trained  to  act  together  as  parts 
of  the  well-organised  masses  which 
make  up  the   forces  of  the  entire 
Empire.    The  *  mobilisation '  of  the 
Grerman  army  is,  therefore,  rapidly 
accomplished  ;  each  regiment  and 
coi*ps  draws  in  its  reserves  without 
difi&culty  from  a  narrow  area ;  and 
each  corps  d'armee  is  composed  of 
soldiei*8  and  ofl&cers  accustomed  to 
work  in  concert,  and  who  inspire 
each  other  with  mutual  confidence. 
The  army  is  thus  an^ayed  quickly, 
and  abounds  in  a  strong  esprit  de 
m^pa,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  last  quoted  author : — 

In  Prussia,  owing  to  the  permanent  or- 
Ijanisation,  even  in  peace  time,  of  her  corps 
tl'arm^e,  the  transition  of  the  army  from  a 
peace  to  a  war  footing  is  accomplished 
lAsily,  without  agitation,  and  with  won- 
ilerful  celerity The  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  different  corps  takes  place,  so  to 
«peak,  on  the  spot;  everything  is  arranged, 
loreseen,  and  provided  for  beforehand  within 
each  district.  The  consequences  are,  order, 
capacity,  and  thorough  efficiency. 

It  was  characteristic,  too,  of  the 
French  system,  that  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  centralised;  and, 
nccordingly,  the  Minister  of  War 
was  overwhelmed  with  multifarious 
duties  when  once  hostilities  were 
proclaimed;  there  was  little  local 
division  of  labour,  even  generals 
with  their  corpsbeing  almost  power- 
less ;  and  the  materiel  of  war  was 
collected  together  in  Government 
•  depots,  often  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  army  in 
the  field.  This,  also,  tended  to 
delay  and  disorder,  as  Napoleon  III. 
has  pointed  out : — 

In  Franco  the  whole  war  organisation 
iias  to  be  provided;  regiments  must  be 


formed  into  brigades  and  divisions;  th** 
batteries  and  engineer  companies  belongin": 
to  these  units  must  often  l>e  brought  from  a 
distance;  the  intendance,  the  artillery  parks 
and  the  ambulances  must  bo  prepared.  .  .  . 
The  materiel,  too,  must  be  despatched  in  all 
directions.  The  dress  of  the  soldiers,  their 
camp  furniture,  munitions  of  war,  toolj=, 
&c.,  instead  of  being  distributed  on  the 
spot  from  local  magazines,  arc  drawn  from 
great  centres,  especially  from  Paris,  ajul 
are  thence  sent  off  to  the  various  depots. 

The   German  system  is,  on  the 
contrary,  local ;   the  commander  of 
each  corps  d'armee  is  charged  wit4» 
the  duty  of  sending  it  to  the  field 
complete  in  every  military  require- 
ment;    and   the   niatrricl  of  each 
corps     is     collected     within     the 
province  to  which  it  belongs.      We 
can  conceive  circumstances  in  which 
such  a  system  would  be  attended 
with  very  bad  results;   but  when 
it  works  well  it  produces  celerity  and 
simplicity  in   setting   an   army  on 
foot.  Napoleon  III.  has  observed  :— 

The  'inatfricl  of  war,  the  dress  and  ann< 
of  the  troops,  the  field-pieces,  the  carriage*, 
the  tools,  the  camp  fiirniture — in  a  wonl 
everything,  to  the  smallest  particular— i- 
found  in  the  magazines  of  each  corps,  in  th. 
dop6ts  of  the  trains,  or  in  general  ma<r»- 
zines  within  easy  reach.  In  this  way  eafh 
corps  d'arm^e  has  all  that  it  requires  within 
its  own  district;  and  its  chiefs  are  no- 
obliged  to  write  every  moment  to  BeTltn  lor 
what  they  may  require. 

The  general  eflects  of  the  i'^o 
systems,  considered  simply  as 
modes  of  organisation,  are  tliiiN 
set  forth  by  the  same  authority : — 

Tlie  administration  of  war  in  Franct^  U 
like  some  magnificent  machine  of  which  tbt- 
different  parts  are  admirably  made,  but  an- 
kept  separate  in  the  manufactoty,  Wb«T. 
the  time  comes  to  put  the  machine  iu  nv:- 
tion,  it  is  a  long  and  difficult  business:  f«>r 
all  the  wheels  must  be  brought  tog<*therarJ. 
arranged ;  in  a  word,  the  machine  must  1  ■* 
reconstructed,  from  the  simplest  screw  to 
the  most  complicated  joint.  In  CJennanT. 
on  the  contrary',  the  machine  sUuida  alw^y-i 
ready ;  it  is  only  necessary,  to  set  it  ajgoini*. 
to  give  it  water  and  coal  and  to  light  th«> 
fire.  Xovortheless,  our  organisation  is  alway* 
completed  at  last;  but  it  is  an  affair  of  gn'»t 
zeal  and  efforts;  there  is  a  fatal  loss  of 
time,  and  the  end  is  attained  too  late.  Th'K 
is  the  whole  question. 
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General  Trochn  has  noticed  in 
a  striking  passage  how  these  two 
systems  may  affect  the  condition, 
the  ti*aiDing,  and  the  military  spirit 
of  an  army : 

With  the  exception  of  cejrtain  great  cen- 
tres, such  as  Pans,  Lyons,  and  the  camp  of 
Ch&lons,  where  the  troops  who  are  combined 
sre  rather  united  than  organised,  the  ele- 
ments of  war  in  France— both  the  personnel 
and  materiel — are  extremely  isolated  and 
dispened.  There  are  some  colonels  who, 
absorbed  by  the  nnmerous  details  of  com- 
mand and  of  administration,  at  the  head- 
qnarters  of  their  regiment,  have  not  been  able 
to  see  their  detachments  for  sereral  months, 
nor  to  be  seen  by  them.  As  regards  the 
generals  of  dirision  and  their  subordinates, 
they  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  enter  into 
•close  relations  with  their  commands.  Under 
this  system  organised  concentration,  ex- 
changes of  military  views  and  sentiments, 
the  regular  combination  of  the  different 
arms,  manoeuvres  on  a  great  scale  resem- 
bling the  realities  of  war,  are  out  of  the 
•question.  The  thing  is  impossible.  And 
when  war  comes  all  this  medley  must  be 
Arranged,  and  is  arranged  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  end- 
less commotion  which  keeps  the  army  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  disorder.  In  Prus- 
sia, and  in  Enssia  also,  the  active  army  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  is  formed 
into  several  corps  eTarmiet  each  of  them 
comprising  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  a 
staff,  depots,  njHraonnel  and  mathiel  com- 
plete, and  always  in  a  state  of  readiness 
and  unity.  The  reserves  are  close  at  hand, 
and  from  day  to  day  the  whole  corps  is  fit 
for  immediate  action.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  find  inconveniences  in  this  military  or- 

finiFation  as  in  all  human  creations.  Need 
dwell  on  the  incomparable  advantages  it 
presents  as  a  preparation  for  war  when  it 
iias  once  penetrated  into  the  customs  of 
nations  and  of  armies !  Its  advantages  are, 
that  it  preserves  the  military  spirit  Uirough 
the  union  it  establishes  between  those  who 
command  and  those  who  obey,  that  it  con- 
centrates the  moral  fiiculties  which  direct 
the  complex  organisation  of  an  army,  and 
that  it  opens  a  field  for  experiments  of  all 
kinds,  that  it  enables  concentration  to  be 
rapid,  and  execution  to  be  swift  and  ener- 
getic when  the  time  to  act  has  come,  and 
that,  in  a  word,  it  makes  preparation  easy 
And  efficient. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
•even  ^farshal  Marmout,  who  had 
seen  French  armies  almost  always 
triom^  over  German  daring  the 
[First  £)mpire,  had  a  decided  prefe- 
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rence  for  the  German  system,  even 
when  it  was  comparatively  im- 
mature.  He  compares  the  two 
systems  thus : 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  German  system.  To 
begin  with  its  defects :  it  may  give  soldiers 
a  provincial  spirit,  possibly  a  source  of  dan- 
ger; it  may  also  in  peace  time  diminish  the 
military  spirit ;  but  its  advantages  are  great 
and  undeniable.  As  regards  administration, 
it  facilitates  recruiting,  and  the  transition 
from  peace  to  war  is  marvellously  simpUfied. 
As  regards  moral  force,  it  strengthens  the 
sentiment  of  military  honour  by  throwing 
on  soldiers  the  task  of  defending  in  war  the 
province  where  they  were  bom.  This  is  a 
powerful  incentive. 

In  addition  to  its  inherent  defects, 
the  French  army  had  been  weaken- 
ed by  its  position  in  the  State,  and 
by  the  condition  of  France;  whereas 
the  German  army  vividly  represented 
the  aspirations  of  a  martial  race 
intent  on, a  great  national  object. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the 
French  people  had  fallen  into  com^ 
plete  degeneracy,  nor  yet  that  its 
military  forces  were  morally  worth- 
less and  good  for  nothing  ;  nor  do 
we  pretend  that  the  German  soldier 
is  naturally  superior  to  the  French- 
man. Not  to  speak  of  times  com- 
paratively remote — of  the  days  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt — the  French 
army  in  1 859  was,  by  the  admission 
of  German  writers,  much  better 
than  anything  which,  at  that 
juncture,  Prussia  and  her  allies 
could  send  into  the  field ;  and  to 
decide  offhand  that  of  two  nations, 
whose  history  has  been  equally 
great,  one  has  become  essentially 
debased,  and  the  other  essentially 
noble  and  pure,  appears  to  us  ex« 
ceedingly  unwise. 

But,  just  as  in  1806,  the  Prussian 
army  was  demoralised  by  success, 
neglect,  and  over-confidence,  and 
the  Prussian  nation  had  apparently 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  natural 
energy,  so  in  1870  the  French 
army  had  declined  from  its  former 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  France  her- 
self seemed,  in  a  great  degree,  a 
decaying,  selfish,  and  money-making 
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people.  The  Frencli  army  had  been 
pampered  as  an  instmment  of  im- 
perial power;  ife-had  lived  on  the 
fame  of  past  great  deeds ;  it  had 
beoome,  to  a  great  extent,  a  caste 
apart  from  the  real  nation ;  and 
hence  its  commanders  were  too 
ofben  mere  favonrites,  without  skill 
in  war ;  it  had  grown  vainglorious, 
reckless,  and  ignorant;  corruption 
pervaded  its  ranks  generally;  it 
was  debauched  by  vanity  and  very 
ill-disciplined.  The  German  army, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  for.  war;  it  had  a 
new  reputation  to  make;  it  em- 
bodied the  ambition  of  a  dynasty, 
and  the  patriotism  of  a  great  race 
reSblved  to  work  out  its  own 
unity ;  and  it  was  not  only  admi- 
rably commanded,  but  it '  was 
honestly  administered,  and  tho- 
roughly well  ordered.  What  may, 
therefore,  be  called  the  moral 
forces  of  the  two  armies  were  wholly 
dissimilar ;  and  the  result  was,  to 
increase  greatly  the  natural  inferi- 
ority bf  the  one,  and  to  add  an 
immense  stimidus  to  the  power  of 
the  other.  The  foUowiug  estimate 
of  the  causes  of  the  moral  decadence 
of  the  French  army  appears  to  us, 
on  the  whole,  just : 

The  French  army  had  lon^  been  supreme 
arbiter  of  political  power  in  France — an  ele- 
vation preferable  m  many  respects  to  that 
of  its  predecessor  the  Parisian  mob — bnt 
fatal  in  the  long  ran  to  itself,  and  bringing 
down  with  it  in  its  rain  both  the  empire 
and  the  nation.  The  process  resulting  from 


this  false  position  has  been  so  often  seen  a« 
to  hardly  require  touching  upon.  The  pos- 
session of  power  always  tends  to  enerratr 
its  possessor,  and  more  so  in  the  case  of  an 
army  than  in  that  of  any  other  body,  seeice 
that  the  strength  of  an  army  depends  on  its 
discipline,  which  will  not  eontisae  self-im- 
posed  Hence,  although  ih* 

French  army  entered  upon  the  war  with  as 
imposing  frame-work  and  a  high  spirit,  the 
mniBcles  of  the  fighting  body  were  relaxed 
and  its  stamina  enfeebled. 

Such,  then,  were  the  forces  of 
France  and  Germany  as  they  went 
into  the  field  in  1 8  70.  Entirely  over- 
matched in  numerical  strength,  id 
all  that  constitutes  efficiency  as  a 
military  instrument,  the  French 
army  was  moved  against  an  enemr 
of  irresistible  force,  and  in  aperfed 
state  of  preparation  for  war.  Th^ 
result  could  not  have  been  doubtful 
and  nothing  probably  could  have 
saved  France  from  defeats  and  ai 
unfortunate  campaign.  Still,  there 
was  no  reason  why  her  whole  power 
should  have  been  destroyed  in  a  few 
weeks,  why  her  capital  should  have 
been  invested  and  taken,  and  wVt 
she  should  have  undergone  hunulii- 
tion  not  easy  to  parallel  in  modem 
history.  The  real  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  catastrophe  was  the 
abuse  of  the  forces  she  really  pos. 
sessed :  and  but  for  errors  in  con.- 
mand,  in  the  main  due  to  the  di.v 
regard  of  military  considerations  in 
order  to  gain  political  ends,  France 
would  not  have  to  lament  sucl 
scenes  as  the  capitulations  of  Men 
and  Sedan. 
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THB  crrr  op  the  monk. 


Fthe  mind  of  the  trayeller 
ihrongh  many  lands  there  are 
certain  citiea  set  apart  as  unique. 
Such  was  Paris,  before  it  sank  into 
the  tremendous  sea  of  cloud  from 
which  it  is  so  slowly  emerging.  Who 
can  compare  any  other  spot  to 
quaint  Nuremburg ;  or  to  Moscow, 
with  its  domes  of  green  and  gold, 
looked  down  on  from  the  Byzantine 
crown  of  the  Kremlin  ?  Or  who 
can  associate  any  other  architec* 
tural  beauty  with  that  of  Venice, 
recumbent  on  her  lagune,  as  it 
were  the  place  of  sapphires  P  Nor 
is  old  Edinburgh  less  incomparable, 
with  her  superb  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Castle  Rock  set  in  fair  formations 
geologic  and  historic.  Bat  among 
those  cities  specifically  different  from 
all  others  none  can  be  more  truly 
named  than  Munich.  It  is  that 
which  a  boy  dreams  of  in  some  far- 
away rustic  home,  where  he  builds 
his  ideal  city  by  aid  of  picture-books. 
Prom  the  time  when  in  the  distance 
one  sees  it  stretched  on  its  vast  plain, 
to  the  time  when  the  last  of  its  trea- 
sures is  explored,  there  is  no  let  or 
pause  in  the  enchantment.  Dream 
delivers  you  to  dream.  True,  there 
is  perpetual  surprise.  Meeting  the 
few  quiet  wayfarers  in  its  dazzling 
streets,  or  the  small  occasional 
groups,  ofbener  solitary  individaals, 
gliding  soflbly  through  its  match- 
less galleries  of  art,  one  cannot  help 
asking,  Where  is  the  population? 
Why  is  the  world  not  here  in  this 
splendid  city  ?  Munich  constantly 
sn^ests  a  magnificent  coat  too  big 
for  its  wearer.  As  many  as  are 
the  people  you  meet  in  the  beau- 
tiful capital,  so  many  are  the  expla- 
nations of  its  village-like  quietness 
and  its  paucity  of  inhabitants.  One 
will  urge  that  it  is  because  Marray, 
who  has  been,  he  hints,  threatened 
with  a  prosecution  for  the  calumny, 
says  Munich  is  unhealthy,  whereas, 
the  indignant  citizen  assures  you, 


they  only  suffer  from  typhus. 
Another  will  tell  you  that  ihe 
throng  is  all  there,  but  is  asleep. 
The  truest  interpretation,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  Munich  has 
not  been  brought  into  existence  by 
any  nataral  causes,  or  by  com- 
mercial advantages ;  it  is  the  arti^ 
ficial  production  of  e^sthetic  kings. 
It  has  arisen  on  a  marsh,  by  the 
side  of  an  unnavigable  mountain- 
stream,  amid  an  unattractive  coun- 
try, apart  from  any  natural  highway 
between  nations  or  sections  of  man- 
kind. 

But  to  say  that  Munich  has  been 
artificially  brought  into  existence 
is  not  to  explain  why  it  was  built 
at  that  particular  spot ;  this  can  be 
explained  only  by  its  own  curious 
history.  The  Past  was  as  big  with 
the  Present,  as  this  is  with  the 
Future.  I  must  beg  my  reader  to 
turn  antiquarian  for  awhile,  at  least 
enough  to  go  back  to  this  region 
as  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century. 
We  are  confronted,  at  the  first  step 
into  that  mouldy  realm,  with  a 
struggle  between^  Gemkny  and 
Rome  of  which  the  present  conflict 
in  the  same  region  is  a  lineal  suc- 
cessor. Then  it  was  the  Bishop  of 
Preising  who  claimed  sway,  dating 
two  centuries  and  a  half  back, 
for  his  See,  over  the  best  regions 
along  the  Isar,  and  especially  for 
sundry  villages  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  by  being  on 
the  pathway  between  neighbouring 
saltworks  and  more  populous  re- 
gions. This  Bishop,  Otto  by  name, 
established  depdts  for  the  salt,  and 
levied  heavy  tolls  upon  it.  In 
1 1 56  Barbarossa  presented  the 
Dukedom  of  Bavaria  to  Henry  the 
Lion.  Neither  of  these  princes  had 
much  reverence  for  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Church.  Henry  the 
Lion  destroyed  Bishop  Otto's  castle, 
mint,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Isar, 
and    otherwise    gave    him   strong 
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people.  The  French  army  had  been 
pEunpei^  aa  an  instrument  of  im- 
perial power  ;  it  had  lived  on  the 
fame  of  past  great  deeds;  it  bad 
become,  to  &  great  extent,  a  caste 
apart  ieom  the  real  nation ;  and 
hence  ita  commanders  were  too 
often  mere  favourites,  without  skill 
in  war ;  it  had  grown  vainglorious, 
reckless,  and  ignorant;  cormptio' 
pervaded  its  ranks  generally:  ,b 
was  debauched  by  vanity  and  ^.nce 
ill-diBciplined.  The  Germar  ^me 
on  the  other  hund,  had  bf  ^  »ct  of 
fully  prepared  for.  war ^  -'iiS^i  ^ 
new  reputation  to  ma'  _ -.'j^  to  the 
bodied  the  ambition  ,  J^j^  from  the 
and  the  patriotism  ' .  ^t  now  what 
reflol  ;-■  ^ifighty  Frei- 

nnitj  iiall^!  ^  whose 

rablj  n'Jbges  of    the 

hone  tribntaries?     I 

Tong'  ription  I  know 

(here  'reising,  a  town 

force  the  Tsar,  twenty 

dissii  ch ;  population, 

incn  s  breweries  and 

oritr 

imT  .  of  the  earliest 

th  )tween  the  Ger- 

r  power  on  that 

^M)t  where  Dr.  von  Dollinger, 

t^f  descendant  of  Barbarossa  at 

^,0  to  l*^^  ^^'"t  ^^d  a  Bavarian 

^e  Inoji  at  his  side,  is  snperin- 

^I'n?  tfa^  fii^l  crumbling  away 

^[  papal    authority  in    Germany. 

ffoSy,  there  is  an  appropriateness 

,-Q  these  Munich  recusants  calling 

iheroaelves  Old  Catholics.  They  are 

veritable  chips   of  the   old   block, 

which  impeded  the   supremacy  of 

Borne  seven  hundred  years  ^o. 

Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  the 
Hungarian  monks  gave  the  spot 
on  which  they  settled  not  only  its 
name,  but  the  sacred  character  it 
has  borne  to  this  day.  They  drew 
other  monks  there,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  centnry  we  find  it  a 
thriving  little  country  village.  The 
most  notable  thing  about  it  was  a 
markot-place,  where  everything  con- 
ceivable was  sold  during  the  week, 
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*i?f^P<«'*^  andays,  after  mora. 
It^i^otT'  -"^  '"*'•*  population 
iu  poaaesi-  .  tal""*  ?f  collecting  to 
armythi'  jir  mnnicij«l  and  poH- 
that  tb  jrs.  Formerly,  as  nowa- 
diBoir  ue  cheapness  of  Uving  in 
I?*'  .ch  was  a  noticeable  fact.  Food 
jre  costs  less  than  half  of  what  it 
.-osts  In  most  other  equally  large 
cities.  It  is  curious  to  read  in  the 
old  records  the  prices  in  its  market- 
place In  the  thirteentli  century. 
There  is  no  record  of  what  were  tie 
early  prices  of  raiment ;  but  tliew 
are  indications,  even  in  the  sump- 
tuary laws  of  the  same  period,  tliai 
finery  was  proportionately  cheap. 

The  laws  defending  property  wen 
at  this  early  period  very  severe, 
as  indeed  wa«  the  case  everywhere, 
our  ancestors  having  been  cf  Shy- 
lock's  opinion,  that  to  take  the 
means  of  life  is  to  take  life.  A 
great  number  of  people  were  hanged 
for  theft,  the  circumstances  of  arfi 
case  being  carefully  recorded.  On  ■ 
one  occasionayouta  was  condemned 
to  death  for  stealing  some  clothes, 
bat  he  was  so  very  handsome  that  all 
the  women  of  Munich  met  together, 
and  by  their  entreaties  for  hia  life, 
softened  the  heart  of  the  gallant 
Stadtrath.  The  yonth  was  expelled 
from  the  city. 

The  most  painfhl  chapters  in  the 
early  history  of  Munich  relate  tu 
persecutions  of  the  Jews — but  of 
how  many  European  cities  may  the 
same  be  said.  These  persecntimu 
were  partly  animated  by  the  reli- 
gious fanaticism  awakened  bj 
the  Crusaders,  whose  remorselcis 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  Palestiiie 
it  was  thought  holy  to  repeat  in 
European  towns,  but  they  were  efo- 
tainly  due  in  a  large  measure  U 
envy  of  the  wealth  of  that  people, 
generally  believed  to  be  immense.  : 
This  last  motive  seems  to  have  bad  ' 
much  to  do  with  the  ugly  event*  of 
this  kind  which  occurred  near  ihe 
close  of  the  thirteenth  centary  a 
Munich.  Aboat  that  time  tlien 
were  some  dark  years,  marked  Iff 
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"^sts,  famine,  and  epi- 
^  troubles  extended 
^bis  last-named 
^o  tbe  Bava- 
ncb,  tbou- 
'<?llants. 
Ked  or 
.ces  wrap- 
.oth,  bearing 
js  and  crosses, 
r  wild  songs  and 
.  through  the  land, 
uhen  disposing  them- 
.rcles,  where  they  lashed 
/es  till  their  bodies  were 
.ed  with  blood.  The  public 
and  was  in  an  excited  state,  and, 
as  generally  was  the  case  under  such 
agitations,  the  storm  burst  upon  the 
Jews.  It  was  in  the  year  1285.  ^ 
rumour  was  started  in  Munich  that 
some  Jews  had  bought  a  Christian 
child,  taken  it  to  a  subterranean 
place,  and  there  punctured  it  with 
pins  till  it  died.  An  old  woman  who 
was  said  to  have  sold  the  child  was 
tortured  to  death  by  the  mob,  which 
then  attacked  the  homes  of  the  Jews. 
These  they  murdered,  but  took  great 
care  to  search  out  their  money. 
Count  Ludwig  the  Strong  tried 
unavailingly  to  still  the  tumult, 
and  he  advised  the  Jews  to  escape 
by  flight.  The  poor  creatures  in 
their  panic  took  refuge  in  the  very 
worst  place — their  synagogue.  The 
mob  immediately  set  fire  to  it,  and 
180  were  burnt  to  death.  It  was 
some  years  before  any  Jew  ventured 
to  appear  again  in  Munich,  though 
in  the  course  of  time  they  did  return, 
and  the  Judengasse  was  as  full  of 
life  as  in  former  times.  Tet  the 
hatred  of  this  people  continued. 
There  is  incidental  mention  in  the 
chronicles  of  Munich,  1423,  that  on 
the  occasion  of  a  certain  Jew  being 
hung — for  what  crime  is  not  stated 
— ^the  hangman  brought  two  dogs, 
which,  to  amuse  the  crowd,  were 
hung  up  by  the  neck,  one  on  each 
side  of  tbe  executed  man.  In  the 
year  1442,  Albrecht  III.  drove  the 
Jews  oat  of  Munich  altogether. 


And  here  there  may  be  related 
one  of  the  most  primi^ve  of  those 
monkish  legends  of  miraculous 
images  which  gathered  about  them 
all  the  idolatrous  elements  which 
survived  the  destruction  of  pagan- 
ism in  Europe.  This  Albrecht  III., 
having  expelled  the  Jews,  presented 
their  synagogue  to  his  own  phy- 
sician, a  man  of  repute  for  learn- 
ing, named  Hartlieb,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  the  great  creden- 
tial in  those  days,  and  was  looked 
upon  with  awe  by  the  people  as  an 
alchemist.  Hartlieb  turned  the 
synagogue  into  a  grand  mansion, 
converted  the  cellar — believed  to  be 
the  place  where  the  Christian  child 
was  punctured  to  death — into  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  street's 
name  was  changed  from  Judengasse 
to  Schreibergasse,  in  compliment  to 
his  learning.  Now,  in  this  chapel, 
under  the  old  synagogue,  there  had 
been  placed  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  very  soon  began  to 
display  miraculous  powers ;  its  won- 
dei^l  works  in  healing  attracted 
crowds,  and  Hartlieb  pulled  down 
the  synagogue,  and  built  a  fine 
church.  This  church  was  visited 
by  eminent  bishops  and  many  pil- 
grims. But  after  a  time  the  pilgrims 
became  fewer;  some  more  potent 
image  attracted  attention,  and  the 
Doctor's  church  was  neglected.  But 
more  than  two  hundred  years  there- 
after it  is  related  that  a  nun,  who 
suffered  from  pains  in  the  feet,  had 
a  dream  of  this  image,  of  which  she 
had  never  heard.  This  mere  dream 
of  it  cured  her  ailment,  and  the 
rumour  concerning  the  miracle 
spread  rapidly.  The  old  cellar  was 
ransacked,  the  image  found  under 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  the  wonderful 
cures  began  again.  The  wife  of 
Albert  VI.  had  her  sore  eyes  healed 
by  it,  and  his  son  was  restored  to 
health ;  so  the  Duke  presented  the 
chapel  with  a  jewelled  lamp,  and 
had  a  bronze  copy  of  the  image 
erected  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
church.    The  image  disappeared  in 
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1B05.  The  church  was  pulled  down 
fifieen  years  ago,  and  a  very  hand- 
some one  erected  in  its  place. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
rivalry  in  Bavaria  at  one  time  be- 
tween churches  as  to  the  authenticity 
and  potency  of  their  sacred  pictures. 
Generally,  tjie  competition  turned 
on  which  of  the  devout  parties  conld 
invent  the  most  sensational  stories 
about  the  Madonna  it  favoured,  and 
associate  it  with  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  sacred  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  which  Ludwig 
IV.  brought  from  Rome,  where  he 
received  it  from  a  supernatural 
monk,  was  sufficiently  associated 
with  both  royalty  and  sanctity  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  many  genera- 
tions of  monks  at  Ethal,  where  he 
built  a  monastery  for  it.  But,  in 
1 72 1,  the  friends  of  a  maker  of  cru- 
cifixes, named  Gabriel  Luidl,  hit 
upon  a  very  ingenious  method  of 
rendering  the  work  of  that  indivi- 
dual famous.  It  is  related  that  a 
very  strange  person,  veiy  aged,  and 
of  dark  visage,  appeared  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  announced 
himself  as  the  Wandering  Jew. 
The  keepers  of  the  gate  refused  him 
entrance,  and  he  remained  outside 
the  gate  selling  the  richest  gems 
to  the  crowds  who  visited  him.  He 
related  that,  having  scoffed  at  Christ 
on  His  way  to  crucifixion,  and  re- 
fused to  permit  Him  to  rest  a  mo- 
ment on  a  stone  in  front  of  his  shoe- 
maker's shop,  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  wander  iever  since.  He 
narrated  many  particulars  about 
Jesus  and  the  disciples  which  had 
never  been  heard  of  before,  and 
which  nobody  could  contradict — as, 
that  those  who  scourged  Jesus,  and 
their  descendants,  ever  after  had 
their  right  hand  twice  as  long  as 
the  left,  and  the  descendants  of  those 
who  spat  upon  Him  could  not  to  that 
day  spit  without  spitting  in  their 
own  faces.  The  people  bought  this 
Ahasuerus's  gems  at  fabulous  prices. 
He  Hiras  careful  to  state  that  the 
x^rucifix  on  the  Gasteigberg,  which 


Gabriel  Luidl  had  made,  was  the 
only  exact  portrait  of  Jesus  which 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  image 
became    quite    celebrated.       This 
fellow   disappeared    one    day,   bat 
was  afterwards  beard  of  agitating 
crowds  at  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg 
with  the  same  rigmarole.     It  was 
very  rarely,  however,  that  a  cm* 
cifix  was  associated  with  marvels. 
Superstition  always  managed  better 
wit  li  the  Virgin  Mary.  Of  the  various 
famous  images  of  this  kind  nearly  all 
have  disappeared  from  Munich.  One 
only  I  was  able  to  see,  a  picture  in 
the    chapel    of  the   Herzogsspital. 
The  legend  of  this  picture  is,  that  a 
peasant  woman  who  had  taken  her 
little  daughter  to  charcb  was  told 
by  the  child  that  the  Virgin  was 
looking  at  her.     So  it  turned  out ; 
whenever  the   child    went   in   the 
church  the  eyes  of  the  picture  turned 
after  her.      Out  of  this  the  legend 
arose,  and  the  chapel  jD&de  a  fortune. 
The  picture  is  of  life  size,  dark  with 
age,  and  before  it  is  a  long  plank 
full  of  holes  for  the  little  wax  caoidles 
which  the  pious  stick  in  it.     Near 
by  is  the  invariable  box  to  receive 
the  coin  dropped  by  worshippers 
and  visitors.      A     half-dozen    old 
women  were   kneeling  before  the 
picture.     The   eyes   of  the  Virgin 
had  been  too  long   hidden  under 
dust  for  us  to  look  upon  them  or  to 
be  looked  upon. 

It  is  natural  that  educated  people 
should  feel  simple  disgust  at  such 
superstitions  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  disgust  has  cost  the  scholar  of 
to-day  many  records  and  traditions 
which  would  now  be  very  Tain- 
able,  the  fact  being  recogiiised  that 
much  of  the  prehistoric  mythology 
of  the  German  race,  in  departing, 
dropped  its  mantle  on  the  sacked 
figures  of  Christianity.  In  wander- 
ing through  Bavaria,  I  have  been 
amazed  to  find  how  mudi  of  that 
ancient  mythology  snrvives. .  It  is 
found  now  chieBy  in  the  farm  of 
romance.    At  every  fSeur,  or  festiyal. 
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or  market,  there  are  stalls  piled  up 
yfiih.  little  pamphlet  copies  of  this 
kind  of  lore,  each  costing  about  four 
kreutzers.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Ober-Ammergau  Passion-Plaj  there 
were  several  old  women  driving  a 
roaring  trade  in  this  kind  of  litera- 
tare,  along  with  religious  books.  I 
purchased  there  and  elsewhere  con- 
siderable  numbers  of  the  stories, 
and  found  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  legends  of  a  supernatural  kind, 
relating  to  the  wild  regions  round 
uboot.  The  main  type  of  ro- 
mance was  a  beautiful  maiden 
hidden  away  in  some  cave  or  castle 
hj  magical  pr  wicked  device.  It  is 
Lbe  beautiful  Brinhilda  taking  her 
bath  in  a  clear  pool  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  suddenly  sinking  to  find 
herself  queen  in  a  gorgeous  realm 
by  the  side  of  the  Demon  King,  who 
has  long  watched  and  loved  her ;  or 
it  is  the  fair  Countess  Genevefa, 
cruelly  driven  into  the  forest  by  her 
iijuspicious  husband,  and  who  with 
her  child  dwells  in  a  cavern  and  is 
fed  by  the  milk  of  a  friendly  goat. 
Such  stories  are  innumerable.  There 
is  one  thing  apt  to  be  related  at  the 
conclusion  of  them,  namely,  that  at 
the  spot  traditionally  connected  with 
each  such  legend,  a  chapel  has  been 
built ;  that  many  pilgrims  go  to  that 
chapel,  and  that  the  worshippers 
there  obtain  many  blessings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  was  a  man  in  Munich 
named  Schiltberger — of  whom  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently — 
who  wrote  a  wonderful  book  of  his 
travels.  Among  his  narratives  we 
find  one  of  a  man  he  had  encoun- 
tered three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  irhose  beard  was  down  to  his 
knees,  and  who  was  then  (in  despite 
of  Professor  Owen)  enjoying  his 
third  set  of  teeth — showing  how 
the  BarbaroBSfr  legend  stood  at 
that  time.  Schiltberger  also  re- 
lates that  in  the  iQoantains  he 
saw  the  enchanted  castle  where  a 
beaatifol  maiden  dwells  with  her 
ln^wk*     Evexyone  wl^p  enters  the 


castle  may  utter  a  wish  which 
will  be  fulfilled,  unless  it  be  a 
malignant  one-— in  which  case  the 
wisher  will  suffer.  The  old  author 
says  he  only  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  as  he  passed,  and  that  only 
one  of  his  company  had  the  bold- 
ness to  try  the  adventure,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  dissuaded 
by  the  rest  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  clearly  the  work  of  the  Devil. 
This  bestowal  of  things  wished  for 
by  maidens  in  enchanted  castles 
was  certainly  but  the  last  phase  of 
the  supposed  beneficence  of  Frigga 
and  other  pagan  goddesses.  The 
images  of  these  goddesses  in  the 
ancient  German  temples  were  res- 
cued from  destruction  by  devotees, 
when  the  Christians  made  their 
religious  raid  on  all  such  things, 
and  hidden  in  caves  and  mountain 
recesses ;  but  they  still  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, and  we  hear  even  yet  of  wish- 
ing-wells  and  wishing-trees,  each  of 
which  was  once,  no  doubt,  the  place 
where  some  deity  was  petitioned. 
The  Church  borrowed  the  odour  of 
sanctity  which  lingered  around  such 
spots  ;  raised  images  of  the  Ma- 
donna, to  which  were  attributed 
similar  wonder-working  powers ; 
while  the  legends  of  the  goddesses 
and  gods  were  taken  to  invest  such 
half-mythical  heroes  and  heroines  as 
Barbarossa,  Charlemagne,  and  Ber- 
tha. Anyone  who  should  collect  all 
the  legends  about  the  Virgin  in  Eu- 
rope which  have  especial  sanctity, 
would  probably  have  the  nearest  idea 
of  what  the  pre-Christian  German 
religion  meant  for  the  common 
people.  I  may  add,  that  when  the 
legends  of  Southern  Germany  are 
traced,  they  are,  in  many  instances, 
found  to  have  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance than  the  Northern  versions 
to  the  corresponding  stories  in  th^ 
jEar  East.  Oriental  books  are  full 
of  stories  of  fair  saints  seized  by 
magicians  and  carried  away  to  their 

gretematural  realms ;  of  pure  women 
)fb  to  wander  in  forests  und^r  f<dse 
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stispicioi),  to  be  there  rescued  by 
princes :  and  of  ethers,  again,  miracn- 
lonsly  preserved  by  friendly  animals 
in  caves. 

There  is  not  only  a  general  re- 
semblance between  the  Oriental 
myths  and  those  which  endlessly 
repeat  themselves  in  the  villages  of 
Bavaria,  bnt  there  recur  very  fre- 
quently those  special  incidents  of 
such  stories  which  are  the  surest 
guides  of  the  comparative  mytholo- 
gist.  Thus  the  stoiy  in  the  DJiam^ 
ina-Fada^Vatthu^  of  King  Ldkk- 
havi's  queen,  relates  that  he 
married,  on  account  of  her  modesty 
and  worth,  a  peasant  girl,  who 
was  not  handsome,  and  who  had 
remarkably  big  hands,  and  that 
she  bore  him  *  a  son,  who  had  every 
sign  of  wisdom  and  glory/  The 
story  of  the  mother  of  Charlemagne 
repeats  this  in  every  essential,  only 
that  the  Bavarian  qneen  was  called 
•the  big- footed*  instead  of  *the 
large-handed.' 

To  explain  fully  how  the  Oriental 
legends  reappear  to  so  large  an 
extent  in  the  religious  folk-lore  of 
Bavaria,  would  carry  us  back  into 
that  shadowy  realm  of  prehistoric 
speculation  which  mythologists  have 
not  been  able  fully  to  explore.  But 
for  the  importation  of  many  of  them 
we  need  not  look  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  whose 
raids  in  the  East  kindled  the  imagi- 
nation of  Europe,  and  roused  a 
hunger  for  Oriental  marvels  which 
the  warrior-pilgrims  were  not  slow 
to  satisfy  by  bringing  back  eveiy 
legend  they  could  pick  up.  How 
far  these  dispositions  were  carried 
is  displayed  in  Schiltherger's  Travels, 
which,  though  but  little  known  in 
English-speaking  countries,  are  the 
Bavarian  child's  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Schiltberger  is  a  kind  of  Purchas, 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  Defoe, 
and  more  than  a  dash  of  Munchau- 
sen. Not  only  does  Schiltberger 
give  the  most  astonishing  account 
of  the  battles  of  Tamerlane  and 
other  Oriental    heroes,   whom   he 


groups  in  his  pages  with  utter  con- 
tempt  of  the  chronistic  and  geo- 
graphical consistencies,  but  he  gives 
the  most  minute  details  concerning 
characters  of  whom  the  world  is 
otherwise  ignorant.    Tamerlane,  he 
says,  had  an  uncle  Abubachir,  who 
used  the  tire  of  a  wheel  instead  of 
a  bow,  and  who  with  a  single  stroke 
of  his  sword  neatly  divided  an  ox 
intojoints.  He  saw  aTartarprincess, 
Sadurmelik,  who,  when   her  hus- 
band had  been  slain  in  battle,  rode 
against  his  enemy  at  the  head  of 
many  thousands  of  women,  van- 
quished him,  and  herself,  by  a  single 
stroke,  divided  in  two  halves  the 
slayer  of  her  husband.     He  saw  at 
Ispahan  a  large  Egyptian  pyramid, 
made  entirely  of  the  heads  of  Ta- 
merlane's foes.    It  is  not  wondeifdl 
that  in  the  same  region  the  animals 
should    imitate     human    ferocity. 
Schiltberger  witnessed  a  tremen- 
dous battle,  which  raged  from  son- 
rise  to  sunset,  between  sea-snakes 
and  vipers,  the  latter  gaining  the 
victory.     (Which    reminds  as  of 
the  great  battle  between  the  armies 
of  black    and   of   white    serpents 
— the  respective  hosts  of  Ormuzd 
and    Ahriroan  —  which    Zoroaster 
witnessed  from  the   top  of  Iran.) 
He  observed  an  ingenious  custom 
among    the     Tartars.       In    riding 
to  war    they    have    saddles    con- 
trived to  make  the  backs  of  their 
horses    tender.     When    they    get 
hungry  they  cnt  a  slice  out  of  this 
tender  part,  and  the  blood  is  nsA 
as  wine  with  the  repast.     He  saw 
in  the  tower  of  Alexandria  a  looking- 
glass,  on  the  surface  of  which  was 
reflected  the  minutest  operation  of 
the   enemy  in  Cyprus.     This  was 
afterwards  broken  by  a  priest,  who 
to  accomplish  it  was  permitted  bj 
the  Pope  to  become  a  sham-wor- 
shipper of  pagan  gods,  and  after- 
wards g^ven  a  bishopric  in  reward 
for  his  ;  success  in  destroying  the 
magical  mirror.    He  saw  the  Grreek 
monks  of  St.  Catherine,  who  never 
eat  at  all.     When  one  of  tiiem  die^ 
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his  lamp  is  snpematnrally  extin- 
guisheA     Every  bird  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  brings  an  olive 
branch  to  St.  Catherine's  Mount, 
so  that  the  friars  never  have  to  seek 
oil   for  these  lamps.      When    an 
abbot  dies,  a  miraculous  letter  is 
alwajs  found  on  the  altar,  naming 
his  successor.      Schiltberger  tells 
of  a  giant  in  Egypt  who  brought  so 
mnch  wood  in   his   arms,  at  one 
tarn,  to  Cairo,  that  all  the  bakers' 
ovens  in  the  region  were  heated  by 
it.    For  this  iJiey  gave  him  1 2,000 
loaves,  which  he  devonred  at  one 
meal.  When  this  giant  died,  his  tibia 
was  thrown  as  a  bridge  across  a  vast 
mountain  chasm,  over  a  river,  so 
far  down  as  to  be  invisible,  though 
it  could  be  heard.     In  the  time  of 
Pope  Sylvester  the  country  round 
Rome  was  much    troubled    by  a 
dragon  and  a  unicorn,  who  used  to 
devour  travellers.    The  Pope  called 
to  his  aid  the  King  of  Armenia, 
who  possessed  the  strength  of  forty 
oxen.    This  Armenian  rode  out  to 
meet  the  vicious  creatures,  whom 
he  found  fighting  each  other.     He 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  dragon,  and 
the  unicorn,  starting  back,  fell  over 
a  precipice    and    was    dashed    to 
pieces.    This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  versions  of  the  legend  which 
in  England  has  branched  off  into 
two,  the  lion  being  substituted  in 
the  contest  with  the  unicorn  for  the 
dragon,  the  latter  surviving  in  the 
legend  of  St.  George. 

But  while  exploring  legendary 
Munich,  we  have  close  at  hand 
the  explanation  of  the  evolution 
of  the  f&hle  just  mentioned.  No 
one  passing  through  the  Marien- 
platz  can  fail  to  bis  struck  by  an 
ancient  fresco  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  house  No.  19.  The 
people  teU  us  it  is  '  Christoph  am 
Eiermarkt.'  But  it  recalls  St. 
Christopher  only  as  being  a  gigantic 
man  and  having  a  staff.  There  are 
more  suggestive  peculiarities.  This 
giant  has  his  loins  girded  with  the 
leafy  boogli  of  a  tree,  a  crown  on 


his  head,  and  a  double  cross  in  his 
left  hand,  a  heavy-knobbed  stick 
being  in  the  other.  A  Munich' 
superstition  has  confused  St.  Chris- 
topher somewhat  with  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  affirming  that  he  is  still 
going  through  the  world  doihg  his 
old  Herculean  services,  and  that  in 
1659  he  turned  up  at  Munich 
during  a  terrible  fire,  and  extin- 
guished the  flames  by  a  preter- 
natural quantity  of  water  brought 
from  the  river.  But  the  archives 
of  Munich  show  that  the  ancient 
fresco  (certainly  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury) has  another  origin.  The  le- 
gend goes  back  to  Persia,  where  a 
certain  king,  believing  his  queen  to 
have  been  unfaithful,  throws  her 
child  on  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  is 
bom.  The  fire  refuses  to  harm  the 
child,  whose  mother  is  thereby 
acquitted.  Then,  by  direction  of 
an  angel,  the  boy  is  sent  to  Egypt 
for  education  in  an  unusually  sacred 
cloister,  whence  he  returns  to  be 
the  pride  of  the  king.  But  no.. 
The  youth  seeks  the  forest,  and 
becomes  the  monk  thereafter  to  be 
known  as  St.  Onuphrius.  He  lives 
on  roots  and  water,  but  acquires 
the  size  and  strength  of  a  giant. 
Sunshine  and  frost  harden  him ; 
his  body  and  even  his  feet  are^ 
covered  with  hair  enough  to 
render  clothing  and  shoes  un- 
necessary. Now,  it  is  related  that 
when  tlus  saint  died  his  soul  went 
to  heaven  as  a  white  dove,  while 
two  lions  of  the  forest  dug  a  grave 
for  his  body  and  buried  it.  On 
the  spot  a  cloister  was  built.  The 
reader  may  remember  a  previous 
allusion  to  the  Duke,  called  Henry 
the  Lion.  This  Duke  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  He 
visited  the  cloister  consecrated  to 
St.  Onuphrius,  and  found  in  it  a 
picture  of  that  saint,  girt  with 
boughs,  &c,f  of  which  he  had  a 
copy  made,  which  was  the  oriri- 
nal  of  that  now  on  the  house  in  we 
Marienplatz.  But  it  is  further  re- 
lated that  this  Duke,  by  his  mere 
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viat  to  the  scene  of  the  her- 
mit's life,  became  very  powerful. 
As  he  was  passing  tnroagh  the 
forest  he  found  a  lion  fighting  with 
a  fire-breathing  dragon.  Heinrich 
slew  the  dragon,  and  the  lion  in 
gratitude — no  doubt,  too,  it  was  a 
pious  descendant  of  one  of  those 
which  buried  Onuphrius — followed 
him  across  the  sea,  and  all  the  way 
to  Bavaria.  Hence  he  was  called 
Henry  the  Lion.  And  here — unless 
my  reader  feel  disposed  to  go  back 
to  Apollo  slaying  Python,  or  to  the 
Sun  dispelling  Darkness — we  have 
the  pedigree  both  of  St.  George's 
Dragon  and  of  the  British  Lion. 
As  to  Schiltberger  he  knows  no 
myths  :  he  is  careful  to  say  of  each 
wonderful  story,  *  Were  it  not  really 
so,  I  should  not  write  it.'  He  re- 
turned to  Munich  from  his  travels 
in  1427,  and  when  forty-seven  years 
of  age  married,  and  afterwards  re- 
lated his  stories  to  his  children. 

In  noost  Catholic  countries  the 
most  peculiarly  sacred  images  are 
found  in  regions  once  dangerous, 
in  remote  mountain  passes  formerly 
frequented  by  highwaymen,  and 
near  the  sea  coast.  How  far  their 
existence  in  such  localities  may  ex- 
plain their  origin,  each  reader  can 
judge  for  himself.  But,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  there  is  a 
certain  interest  attaching  to  the 
following  memorial,  sent  by  Chung- 
how,  immediately  before  he  left  for 
Europe  to  negotiate  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  Tientsin  massacre,  to 
the  Emperor  of  China  last  year,  re- 
<:ommending  that  a  title  of  honour 
be  conferred  on  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  Chungbow  reports ;  *  Hav- 
ing for  many  years  filled  the  office 
pf  Superintendent  of  Trade,  I  have 
had  constant  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing to  what  extent  coasting  craftand 
ships  from  Fnkien  and  Sluantung 
^epend  upon  the  graqe  of  the  Queen 
of  H^ayen,  each  vessel  having  on 
board  >a  tablet  inscribed.,  to  her. 
Ill,  obedience  to  the  imperial  will, 
j^our   slave  is  nov  departing  for 


foreign  countries,  having  .already 
passed  by  seven  provinces,  namely, 
Faugtien,    Chihli,    Shantung,   Ej. 
angsu,  Chickiung,  Fukien,  and  Ki- 
ongtung.     During  this  passage  lie 
had   observed   that    all  along  the 
10,000  or  15,000  li  of  coast  whick 
bound  the  empire,  the  people  every* 
where   derive  their  support  from 
labour  on  the  sea.     Wbether  they 
are  fishermen  or  salt-collectors,  they 
work  day  and  night  in  tempests 
and  amid  the   waves;  therefore  it 
is  especially  necessary  to  invoke  the 
mercy  of  the  sacred  spirit  in  their 
behalf.      The    importance    of  the 
traffic  by  sea  is  enormous,  whether 
between  the  ports  or  with  foreign 
countries,  whence  warlike  stores  of 
all  kinds  are  brought    to  supply 
our  wants.     This,  indeed,  demands 
greater  attention  than  the  industiy 
df   the    people.     Wherefore   it  is 
begged  that    an  honorific  epithet 
may  be  conferred  upon  the  goddess^ 
and  that  offerings  may  bo  regularly 
made  at  her  idtars,   -whereby  the 
people  will   be  led  to   display  in- 
creased reverence  for  her.' 

Thus  are  goddesses  and  mytho- 
logies made !  Tacitus  mentions  the 
superior  sanctity  which  the  ancient 
Germans  ascribed  to  the  nature  of 
woman.  Her  intuitive,  and  even 
her  capricious  traits  of  character, 
were  attributed  to  a  divine  afflatos. 
The  most  common  form  in  which 
that  belief  survived  was  in  the  fact, 
that  the  great  majority  of  witches 
and  fortune-tellers  were  of  that  sex. 
But  of  the  Sagas  of  nearly  every 
German  city,  the  most  important 
relate  to  notable  women.  Munich 
is  particularly  rich  in  such  l^ends. 
Nurses  still  tell  children  the  stoij 
of  *  the  fair  Ursula,',  who  in  1436 
came  from  Wolfrathausen  to  Munich, 
and  bewitched  the  town  by  her 
charms,  driving  the  women  mad 
with  jealousy ;  haw  a  duke,  to  en- 
rich her,,  sold  valuables  from  the 
churches  to  the  Jews ;  how,  sud- 
denly, .t^e  duke  and .'  die  sciuuw 
Ursohel.' .  disappeared,   and   were 
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Berer  heard  of   again.     Tableau: 
Enchanted  Oastle.    Duke  and  XJr- 
snla  in  golden  Palace,  on  diamond 
thrones — all  of  course  the  result  of 
compact    with    the   Devil.     Seven 
years    later    Munich    was    power- 
fully agitated  by  a  beautiful   wo- 
man, who,  though  she  never  came 
there,   was  believed  to    hold    the 
power  of  life  and'  death  in  the  town 
by  reason  of  the  fascination  she 
exercised  over  its  noblemen.     This 
was  Agnes  Bemaner,  whose  repu- 
tation was  that  of  a  Borgia.  In  i6Bo 
a  girl  appeared  at  Munich,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  known  as  '  Sister  Clara 
Hortulana,'  sumamed  of  the  '  Tears 
of  Christ.'     This  nun  was  in  that 
year  seized  with  convulsions,  and  saw 
apparitions,  which  Father  Kirchuber 
thought  important  enough  to  write 
a  book  about.     Devils  appeared  to 
torment  her  ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
angels,   appeared  to   comfort  her. 
Her  one  hope  and  prayer  was,  that 
she  might  in  some  way  shed  her 
blood  as  a  martyr.     As  there  was 
no  one  in  Munich  to  persecute  her, 
the  devils  seem  to  have  done  their 
best,  and  came  very  near  gratifying 
her  wish  in  the  matter  of  martyr- 
dom, one  of  them  having  given  her 
a  blow  on  the  forehead  while  she 
nvas  at  prayer,  the  mark  of  which 
she  bore  until  death.     Her  guardian 
angel  next  tried,  and  pitched  her 
from    the    choir    against    a   pew, 
making  a  wound,  from  which  poured 
blood,  and  afterwards  water.    This, 
however,  she  survived.     This  early 
spirit-mediam  never  obtained  mar- 
tyrdom   to    her  own  .  satisfaction, 
though  some  of  us  now  may  regard 
her  death  in  the  nunnery  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  as  an  offering  up  of 
a  gifted  girl  on  the  altar  of  super- 
stition. 

More  real  struggles  with  devils 
znore  actual,  fell,  to  the  lot  of  the 
beautiful  MariaBaumann,  a  hundred 
.jean  later.  In  1749,  when  sixteen 
years  of  ag^  she  was  received  as  a 
XH>vioe|  and-  named  *  Magdalena,  of 
th&  Feet'  of  Christ.'  ,   Wh^  cine* 


teen,  her  confessor.  Father  Olympinai 
— who  apparently  shared  the  pro- 
pensities as  well  as  the  title  of 
Jupiter — tried  to  undermine  the 
virtue  of  this  beautiful  nun ;  and 
in  anger  at  his  fiulure  had  her 
stripped,  beaten  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  convent,  and  after 
imprisonment  in  a  cell  four  weeks 
on  bread  and  water,  degraded  from 
her  position  to  that  of  uuder- 
kitchenmaid.  Her  letters  to  her 
family  were  intercepted,  and  only 
brought  her  more  ill  usage.  She 
managed  to  escape,  but  Father 
Olympius  pursued  her  into  a 
butcher*s  shop,  and  easily  dragged 
her  back  under  the  pretence  that  she 
was  a  lunatic.  But  whispers  got 
abroad,  and  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
Freising  interfered;  he  ordered 
that  the  girl  should  be  restored  to 
her  position  of  nun,  and  well  treated. 
The  result  was  that  she  was  locked 
up  in  a  dungeon.  Here  she  lan- 
guished many  years.  One  day  a 
chimney-sweep  heard  moanings 
coming  up  through  a  pipe  at  the 
house-top.  He  i*eported  this,  and 
a  search  being  instituted,  the  poor 
Magdalena  was  found  in  the  dun- 
geon, lying  on  a  heap  of  filthy  straw, 
with  only  a  ragged  cloth  over  her. 
She  could  not  stand  on  her  feet. 
She  was  carefully  tended,  and  the 
nunnery  was  forced  to  pay  her  200 
florins  a  year  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  recovered;  but,  in 
obedience  to  a  vow  made  in  her 
dungeon — that  if  delivered  she  would 
go  on  foot  to  the  Dame  de  Loretto 
in  Italy — she  made  the  pilgrimage, 
which  ended  at  the  grave. 

Coming  down  to  less  than,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  we  find  Munich 
much.a,gitated  by  the  fortunes  and 
tragical  end  of  another  beautiiul 
heroine,  Fanny  Zaloska.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Pole  who  h^d 
died  in  war,  and  whose  wife  ha^ 
married  a  Colonel  Picart  of  Munjic)i, 
Madame  Picart  was  young  .^n(i 
coquettish,  the  Colonel  pld  .^d 
jefuous:    she  maltreated  her.,Q^ 
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cliild  Fanny,  wbereas  her  husband 
idolised  her.  Fanny  Zaloska  at 
sixteen  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  beantiful  human  being 
in  the  world.  A  certain  Count 
Duras  of  the  French  embassy 
engaged  her  affections.  After  some 
time  the  girl  made  two  discoveries — 
first,  that  Count  Duras  was  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  her  mother ;  se- 
condly, that  his  intentions  towards 
herself  were  dishonourable.  Where- 
upon the  girl  arose  at  daybreak 
and  went  to  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady,  where  she  knelt  a  long  time 
in  stillness.  She  then  ascended  to 
the  church  tower,  and  threw  herself 
down  into  the  street,  where  she  was 
found  dead.  The  whole  city  was 
wild  with  excitement  at  this  event. 
The  girl  had  been  the  pride  of  Mu- 
nich, and  the  treachery  of  the  Count 
being  already  suspected,  the  popu- 
lace were  soon  raging  around  the 
house.  But  the  Count  and  the 
girl's  mother  escaped,  and  were 
never  heard  of  afterward.  The 
story  is  engraved  in  simple  words 
on  the  spot  on  the  church-floor 
where  Fanny  knelt  before  her 
suicide. 

Some  aged  inhabitants  of  Mu- 
nich still  remember  a  woman  who 
used  to  be  called  *Die  Beterin 
an  der  Mariensaule,'  because  she 
used  to  pass  the  whole  of  every  day 
in  silent  motionless  praver  before 
the  Virgin's  image.  No  rkin  or  cold 
or  storm  or  entreaties  could  drag  her 
away;  when  spoken  to  she  only 
wept  and  said,  *  My  child,  my  child.* 
King  Ludwig  L  took  an  interest  in 
this  woman,  and  her  story  was 
found  to  be  that  in  early  life  she 
had  been  a  peasant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  a  lover,  but 
thev  were  too  poor  to  marry.  One 
night  the  Virgin  appeared  to  her 
in  a  dream,  and  a  neighbour  found 
in  the  circumstances  some  hint  as 
to  a  number  in  a  lottery.  The  girl 
purchased  this  number  and  drew  a 
thousand  florins.  But  then  her 
lover  was  drafted  for  the  war,  and 


she  had  to  pay  four  hundred  florins 
to  get  him    off.       The  other  six 
hundred  were  taken  by  her  fiither's 
creditors.      Some  years  after  she 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin  whilst 
praying,  1800  gulden.      The  yomig 
people  then  married,   but  two  or 
three  days  after  the  husband  was 
taken  away  for  another  war.      In 
his  absence  she  bore  a  son.     Once 
again  the  husband  returned,  bat 
only  to  be  immediately  called  to  fight 
against  Russia.      Going  to  see  him 
off  with  her  child,  poor  Adelaide  was 
knocked  down  by  a  carriage  and  her 
foot  crushed.  Worse  than  all  her  child 
was  lost.     She  never  saw  her  child 
or  husband  again,  though  she  heard 
of  her  child  as  having  got  into  a 
soldier's  waggon,  and  being  adopted 
by  an  officer  going  to  Russia.    The 
poor  woman  actually  wandered  to 
Russia,    whence    she    came    hack 
heart-broken  to  pass  her  days  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  who  had 
twice  given  her  gold,  but  could  not 
restore  her  child.       Through  the 
sympathy  of  the  king,  her  last  days 
were     made     as     comfortable    as 
possible.       She  died  in  1834  in  a 
hospital. 

Perhaps  no  other  church  in  Ger- 
many is  so  haunted  by  cunons 
histories  and  legends  as  that  church 
of  Our  Lady  (Frauenkirche),  from 
whose  tower  Fanny  Zaloska  threw 
herself.  Tradition  speaks  of  an  old 
pagan  temple  on  the  spot ;  and  as, 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianitr, 
pagan  gods  appeared  only  in  what 
the  priests  declared  to  be  their 
true  form,  as  devils,  it  is  related 
that  the  Devil  so  seriously  objected 
to  the  building  of  a  Christian  Chnrch 
on  this  old  pagan  ground,  that  he 
interfered  to  prevent  it.  But  he  wr* 
stupid.  He  entered  the  church 
from  the  back  to  destroy  it,  but  by 
reason  of  some  columns  shutting 
the  windows  from  his  view  he  con- 
cluded that  the  church  would  be 
too  dark  to  be  useful,  and  left.  His 
tracks  are  still  shown  on  the  pave- 
ment, visible,  like  most  things  of 
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the  kind,  to  the  eye  of  faith.  One 
of  the  most  notable  things  is  the  old 
bel],  7  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter  and  1 2  5  lb. 
in  weight.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

My  name  is  Snsanna.  I  was  cast  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  Luke,  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John.  The  august  Duke  of  Cfpper  and 
Lower  Bavaria,  Albert,  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  was  my  designer.  I  was  brought 
here  from  Regensburg.  I  drive  away  enl 
weather,  and  ward  ofif  death.  Hans  Ernest 
cast  me,  when  you  number  from  God's 
birth  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three.    Tetra-grammaton. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1753  a 
lamp  was  found  immnred  in  a  pillar 
in  the  ciypt  and  still  burning.  The 
burning  of  the  lamp  was  of  course 
an  illusion.  The  lamp  was  about 
six  inches  high  and  three  inches 
broad,  of  green  glass,  and  con- 
tained a  thick  liquid.  A  full  account 
of  it  is  contained  in  a  work  entitled, 
DissertcUu/ii  sur  une  lampe  antique^ 
irouvee  a  Munich  &11  Vannee  1753. 
Gertie  par  le  prince  de  SL-Severe, 
A  Naples^  1756- 

Among  iJie  many  once  famous 
men   whose    dust    reposes    in  the 
Frauenkirche,   the  chief,    perhaps, 
was   St.  Benno.     His  history  pre- 
sents a  curious  instance  of  how  the 
Chnrch  has  compromised  with  the 
infirmities    of   the    ignorant,    and 
enabled    them    to    realise   ancient 
miracles  by  transferring  them  to 
local  heroes.     This  holy  Benno — a 
son  of  Count  Battenberg,  bom  A.p. 
10 10 — ^became  a  bishop,  and  we  find 
hun  passing  through  a  river  dry- 
shod,  taming  water  into  wine  for 
field-hands,  causing  a  wind  to  carry 
his  chaplain  a  long  distance  through 
the  air,  finding  in  a  fish  some  church 
keys  -which  for  safety  he  had  years 
before  thrown  into  the  Elbe  (a  story 
recalling  the  legend  of  the  Glas- 
g'ow   salmon),  silencing  some  frogs 
whose     croaking    interrupted    his 
prayers,  but   making   them    croak 
a^in  after  reflecting  on  the  psalm 
that     bids    all    things    that    swim 
praise    the   Lord  (*the  service  of 
these   little  animals  may  be  more 


grateful  to  God  than  my  prayer,' 
quoth  Benno),  and  by  lus  staff 
calling  from  the  earth  a  foun- 
tain (still  called  HeUige  Brunnen) 
to  refresh  the  crowds  which  came 
to  hear  him  preach.  Hadrian 
yi.  canonised  Bishop  Benno  in 
1523*  The  most  interesting  item 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Benno  is 
that  he  is  mentioned,  a.d.  1066, 
as  pi'eaching  Christianity  to  the 
heathen  on  the  Elbe,  who  *  still 
worshipped  their  idols  Czemebohn 
and  Swantewig  with  human  sacri- 
fices.' The  Wendish  idol  (Ahgofty 
or  ex-god)  Czemebohn  is  Tchomi- 
bog,  the  Sdavonian  Ahriman  or 
deity  of  darkness. ' 

A  gravestone  of  interest  has 
engraved  upon  it  the  figure  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Munich  Music-masters, 
old  Conrad  Paumann,  playing  on  the 
organ,  while  around  him  are  a  harp, 
lute,  and  flute — on  all  of  which  he 
excelled.  Never  was  musician  more 
venerated  than  this  blind  old  man, 
whom  Albert  lY.  knighted  and 
clothed  in  golden  raiment.  On  his 
tomb  in  the  Frauenkirche  is  in- 
scribed, *Anno  1474,  on  St.  Paul's 
Conversion-Eye  died,  and  is  here 
buried,  the  music-master  most  ac^ 
complished  in  all  instruments,  Con- 
rad Paumann,  Knight,  bom  in  Nu- 
remberg, blind.  To  him  may  God 
be  propitious ! '  Not  only  to  the  old 
organist,  but  to  the  old  artists  in 
wood- work  and  altar- work  are  there 
noble  tombs  built.  And  thus  are 
generations  of  children  trained  into 
that  love  and  passion  for  beauty  and 
the  creators  of  it,  which  must  for 
centuries  be  in  the  stem  which  blos- 
soms into  such  a  city  as  Munich. 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  the 
Frauenkirche  is  haunted.  It  is 
admirably  contrived  for  being 
haunted.  Passing  by  it  at  mid- 
night, by  which  time  Munich  is 
fast  asleep,  the  yellow  moon  peep- 
ing over  it,  all  manner  of  weird 
shadows  seemed  lurking  in  its  quaint 
architecture,  and  every  far  voice 
or  noise  was  caught  and  answered 
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from  its  cornices.  I  cotild  readily 
perceive  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  the  survival  of  the  story  that  a 
veteran  absorber  of  beer  was  once 
pursued  by  a  ghost  from  the  Frauen- 
kirche,  which  chased  him  even 
through  his  slammed  door  into  his 
bed-room,  and  was  only  driven  off 
by  his  hurling  an  image  of  the 
Vir^n  at  it.  Lest  sceptics  should 
pronounce  this  hero  drunk,  it  was 
added  that  the  Virgin's  image  was 
found  next  morning  clinging  to  the 
wall  where  the  shopman  had  thrown 
it,  and  the  key-hole  through  which 
the  ghost  had  penetrated  had  on  it 
three  crosses,  and  the  mysterious 
letters  C.  M.  B.  But  Munich  has 
always  been  a  famous  place  for 
ghosts.  There  is  near  it  a  meadow 
which  few  will  pass  after  dark, 
and  none  without  much  pious  self- 
crossing;  for  there,  it  is  believed, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the 
ghosts  assemble  in  a  shadowy  tri- 
bunal, and  certain  unlucky  shades 
are  executed  by  a  ghostly  heads- 
man. 

I  have  already  related  the  visit 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  to  Munich ; 
but  another  visitor,  much  more 
abhorred  than  he,  is  said  to  have 
once  come  there.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther, when  in  Augsburg,  in  1518, 
fled  therefrom  under  guidance  of 
the  Devil,  who  was  disguised  in  a 
long  cloak.  The  Devil  brought  him 
to  a  diabolical  kitchen  in  the  Send- 
lingergasse,  where  Luther  ate  a 
sausage  and  went  away  without 
paying  for  it.  The  house  unfortu- 
nately does  not  exist  now,  or  no 
doubt  it  would  be  Dr.  Dollinger's 
residence.  It  stood  until  recently, 
and  its  walls  were  covered  with 
charcoal  sketches  of  Luther  run- 
ning off  with  a  sausage  in  his  hand 
and  accompanied  by  the  Devil. 

But'  a  city  which  regarded 
Luther  as  the  intimate  companion 
of  the  Devil  was  quite  ready  to 
welcome  the  adventurer  Bragar- 
dino,  a  Venetian,  when  he  came 
there  in  1590,  claiming  power  to 


transmute    any    metal    into   gold. 
Having  persuaded  Duke  Wilhelm 
V.  that  he  had  this  power,  this  Cag- 
liostro  lived  in  splendid  style  at 
Munich,  with  thirty-six  servants  to 
attend  him  for  just  one  year,  at  the 
end  of  which,  it  being  discovered 
that  he  had  received  much  gold  and 
made  none,  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
market-place  as  an  impostor.   This 
estimate,  however,  was  inexact ;  for 
two  black  dogs,  which  had  foUowed 
him  during  life,   vanished  at  his 
death,  thus  proving  him  a  demon. 
But  in  a  sadly  real  sense  this  fellow 
left  an  infernal  atmosphere  behind 
him.     The  people  having  once  got 
the  notion  of  preternatural  arts  into 
their  heads,  were  prepared  for  all 
kinds   of  superstitions,   and  tliese 
were  fed  by  the  devices  of  impostors 
who  hoped  to  get  as  much  gold  as 
Bragardino.    Thus  began  the  witch. 
craft  era  which  left  a  melancholy 
page  in  the  chronicles  of  Munich  as 
in  so  many  other  places.     Four  wo- 
men— Anna  and  Brigitta  Aubachen 
Begina  Lutzen,   and   Begina  Pol- 
linger^-confessed    under    torture. 
Lutzen    said  the  devil  had  Hved 
with  her  as  a  middle-aged  man, 
under  the  name  *  IJmstbraus/  hav- 
ing   one  human  and  one  horse's 
foot,  and  that  together  they  ate  a 
dead  child.     The  Aubachers  had  a 
similar  experience;    Anna    saving 
the  devil  bore  the  name  of  Kleple, 
and  had  a  deatldy  cold  hand,  and 
Brigitta  that  her  demon  was  in  the 
form  of  an  apprentice,  and  named 
Fibes.    PolUnger's  devil  was  named 
Regenorl.     These  women  were  all 
hanged    and    their    bodies    burnt. 
(The  selection  of  burning-   as  the 
modeof  executing  witcheawas  rather 
because  of  the  belief  in  the  purify- 
ing effects  of  fire  than  for  torture.) 
Ten  years  later  a  man  named  Gram- 
perl,  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  tvo 
friends,    actually  confessed  (under 
tortures)  that  they  had,  in  alhanco 
with  devils,  put  to  death  400  chil- 
dren and  over    100  men,    robbed 
churches,  and,  for  a  cliniax  to  the 
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horrors,  sold  the  sacrament  to  the 
Jews.  (}amperl  said  that  once  when 
he  bit  a  holy  wafer  it  became  blood  in 
his  month  and  he  became  paralytic. 
They  were    execnted    with  every 
iogenuity  of  cruelty.     The  last  con- 
fession of  witchcraft  in  Munich  was 
in  1 701 .   This  was  the  case  of  Maria 
Theresa  Kaiser,  who,  when  seventeen 
years  of  age,  confessed  on  the  rack 
that  she  had  joined  the  dance  of 
naked   witches    on    St.   Thomas's 
night,  written  her  name  in  blood 
in  a  large  book,  and  surrendered 
herself  utterly  to  the  Devil.     Un- 
der his  instigation  she  had  endea- 
voured to  poison  Pome  citizen.    She 
was  beheaded  and  her  body  burnt. 
But  so  strong  was  this  superstition 
even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tnry,  that  Maria  Sanger,  a  nun,  who 
at  nineteen  years  of  age  was  seized 
with   nervous    illness  and    talked 
incoherently,   was   prosecuted  and 
beheaded.     This  was  in  1749,  and 
was  in  pursuance  of  a  fresh  code 
of  laws   acrainut  witchcraft    made 
three  years  before.    These  laws  are 
similar  to  those  that  existed  else- 
where,  but    begin  curiously  with 
the  words  :  *  Whoso  prayeth  to  the 
Devil,'  &c.    The  burning  of  the  nun, 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  matter. 
A  learned  native  of  the  Tyrol  who 
resided      in      Munich — ^Ferdinand 
Sterzinger — delivered    an    address 
before  the  Munich  Academy  on  the 
subject  of  witches,  declaring  that 
the  supposed  possessions  were  luna- 
cies or  impostures,  and  the  belief 
in  their  genuineness  impious,  and 
though  he   raised  a  terrific  storm 
amid  which  be  nearly  perished,  he 
at  last  carried  the  people  with  him; 
insomuch  tbat  when   (1779)    one 
Grassner,   a    healing  medium  from 
Wiirtember^,  came  to  Munich  pro- 
fessing to  cast  out  spirits  and  cure 
diseases,    tbongh    for  a    time   his 
rooms  were  crowded  with  invalids, 
the  people  one  day  drove  him  out 
of  the  city.      The  old  days  linger 
now  only  in  the  name  given  to  a 
redoubt  of  the  city,  *  Witchgarden,' 


and  in  the  superstition  that  it  i^ 
one  of  the  Devil's  jokes  to  come 
there  occasionally  about  midm'ght, 
and  imitating  the  rightful  command 
to  leave  the  watch,  cry  *  Abgelost ! ' 
But  woe  to  the  soldier  who  is  de- 
ceived. He  will  b6  found  next 
day  in  the  trench,  with  his  gun  and 
perhaps  his  head  broken.  Possibly 
the  military  authorities  have  not 
been  careful  to  dispel  this  soldier's 
superstition. 

In  these  days  when  every  item 
of  Folklore  is  so  much  treasured, 
the  antiquarian  has  reason  to  de- 
plore that  the    world  has  waked 
up   to  its  value  too  late   to    save 
many  of  the  most  important  signs 
left  from  the  past.      A   dealer  in 
curiosities  in  Munich   showed  me 
a  copy  of  an  image  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  on   the  top  of  a 
Gothic  tower  in  the  old  Court  of 
Ludwig  der  Strenge  (1255).     This 
image  was  that  of  an  ape  with  a 
child  in  its  arms.     The  legend  was 
that  a  pet  ape  belonging  to  a  duke 
had  seized  his  master's  infant,  to 
rescue   it  from   a  pig  which  had 
entered  the  room  when  the  child 
was   alone,  and,    passing   through 
a    window,     climbed    the    tower, 
where    it    stood    holding    the   in- 
fant above  a  dizzy  height.     There 
was  a   great  terror,   but  the   ape 
brought  the  babe  down  again  safely ; 
and  the  duke    commemorated  the 
deed  by  having  the  figure  carved 
there  where  it  stood  so  long.     It  is 
remarkable  to  find  this  version  of 
the  Hindoo  story  which  has  travelled 
to  be  the  nursery-tale  of  Gelert  in 
Wales,  suggested  again  in  the  Irish 
legend  which  ascribed  the  epithet 
*  Ape,'  given  to  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Kildare,  to  his  rescue  from  fire,  when 
an  infant,  by  an  ape.     Much  more 
lamentable  is  the  entire  disappear- 
ance within  this  century  of  an  old 
image   called    *  The   Three   Gods ' 
from  a  toll-house  near  one  of  the 
city  gates.     It  was  a  very  ancient 
stone  figure,  with  three  faces,  re- 
spectively black,  red,   and  white. 
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Under  the  faces  were  the  dates — 
1 105,  1 109,  10 1 7.  Careful  anti- 
quarians surmise  that  a  pagan 
temple  once  stood  on  the  spot. 
It  is  deplorable  that  such  relics  as 
these  should  not  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  one  can  hardly  throw 
stones  at  the  Bavarians  for  neglect 
of  this  kind  from  a  country  one 
of  whose  most  ancient  megalithic 
monuments  was  barely  saved  from 
l)eing  sold  last  year  as  building, 
stone  by  a  man  of  science,  who  him- 
self purchased  simply  to  preserve  it. 
There  are  old  signs  and  carvings, 
however,  remaining  about  Munich, 
and  the  people  always  have  their  own 
stories  to  tell  about  them,  which 
are  generally  quite  different  from 
the  explanations  of  antiquarians. 
The  threatening  fist  on  the  top  of  a 
little  tower  by  the  city  wall  marks 
where  a  traitor  periled,  who  at- 
tempted to  open  the  gates  to  a 
robber  knight.  A  vane  on  a  house 
in  Residenzstrasse,  representing  a 
daw  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth,  re- 
cords how  a  servant-maid  was  about 
to  be  executed  for  stealing  a  precious 
ring,  which  was  found  in  the  daw's 
nest  just  in  time  to  save  her.  A 
hole  in  the  wall  of  the  Franciscan 
Church  marks  where  the  Devil  ran 
off  with  a  blaspheming  gambler. 
An  inn  called  '  Hundskugel '  is  so 
named  because  a  black  preter- 
natural dog  came  there,  dancing 
■around  a  bullet.  One  tower,  called 
'  the  beautiful '  is  associated  with 
the  ride  of  the  Wild  Huntsman 
past  it  on  a  stormy  night  in  1805, 
and  the  spot  where  another  stood 
is  one  where  the  *  Iron  Virgin  ' 
clasped  the  doomed  in  her  arms  to 
pierce  them  with  spikes.  Sometimes 
the  superstition  lingers  in  a  name 
only.  This  is  the  case  with  a  street 
comer  called  Spiegelbrunneneck, 
concerning  which  there  is  told  a 
version  of  the  Gorgon  myth.  There 
used  to  be  a  fountain  guarded  by  a 
basilisk,  on  which  none  could  look 
without  falling  dead.  Some  one  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  holding;  a  mirror 


over  the  fountain,  and  the  surprised 
snake  looking  into  it,  saw  himself 
and  perished.     There    is  a  house 
where,  in  times  yet  remembered  by 
many,   a  priest  had  frequently  to 
exorcise    a    witch  who    re-appears 
in  the  form  of  a  black  calf.    There 
is    a    point    in    a  certain   swamp 
where  no  one  wiU  go  by  night; 
the  witch  has   been  often    buried 
there,  but  still  has  power  to  draw 
wayfkrers  into  the  bog.     It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  every  part  of 
Germany  where   demoniac  posses- 
sions and  exorcisms  are  still  believed 
in,  no  Protestant  clergyman  is  ever 
called  in.    Even  Protestants  ask  the 
aid  of  the  Catholic  priest  for  the 
performance  of  exorcisms,  assigning 
as   a  reason  that    this    particular 
power  has  passed  away  under  Pro- 
testantism.    I  must  not  omit  that 
near  Munich  there  is  an  Isxir-pisj, 
a  frolicsome  elf  who  delights  in  he- 
setting  wanderers  along  the  prettj 
path  it  haunts,   and  piping    now 
far,  now  near,  in  bush,  or  bank,  or 
river,  so  harmlessly  that  he  is  called 
the  Tutelary  Piper  (Tuttipfeiferl). 
The  legend  of  the  Spiegelbrnnnen 
appears  in  another  version  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  those  old  festi- 
vals for  which  Munich  is  famous. 
This  is  the  Coopers'  Dance.     The 
origin  of  the  festivity  is  popularly 
stated  to  be   that  once  a  plague 
visited  Munich,  which  was  caused 
by  a    poisonous    winged    serpent 
which  dwelt  in  a  fountain  in  the 
Weinstrasse.      They   succeeded  in 
killing  the  monster,  but  so  great 
was  tiie  dread,  that   no  one  was 
willing  to  go  in  the  streets  where 
the  infectious  breath  of  the  serpent 
was  supposed  to  be  still  strong.  To 
encourage  the  inhabitants,  and  make 
them  more  cheerful  generally,  the 
coopers  went  with  a  band  of  music^ 
dancing  and  frolicking  through  the 
streets.     Really,  the  custom  is  only 
one  dating  from  an  ancient  guild 
fete.      But    it    is    quite     curious, 
though  now  sinking  somewhat  in 
importance.     The  apprentices  snr- 
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round  themselyes  with  hoops,  dress 
themselves  in  all  manner  of  colours, 
pat  on  masks,  and  execute  a 
variety  of  dances  in  front  of  the 
houses.  One  of  them  is  quite  grace- 
ful, and  generally  brings  the  per- 
formers  a  considerable  number  of 
kreuzers.  The  wreaths  are  of  fresh 
flowers,  the  ropes  of  beech  twigs 
and  leaves.  The  youngsters  like 
on  these  occasions  to  masquerade 
in  the  costumes  of  royalty  and  the 
nobility,  and  occasionally  suggest 
by  mimicries  particular  personages 
of  eminence.  There  used  to  be  con- 
nected with  this  fSte  (which  occurs 
every  seven  years  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day) the  old  masque  of  Ghretel  in 
the  Tub.  A  fantastically  dressed 
fellow  went  about  with  an  effigy  of 
an  old  woman  in  a  half-cask  on  his 
back,  and  bore  in  his  hand  a  long 
sausage,  with  which  he  struck  as 
many  as  he  could.  A  motley  pro- 
cession followed  him,  singing  to  an 
accompaniment  of  drums  and  flutes : 

'  Oretel  in  the  butt 

How  maDy  eggs  dost  thou  give  ?  * 
*  For  a  datze  eight, 

For  a  kreuzer  two.' 
'  Can  yon  give  me  no  more 

Than  two  for  a  krenser  ? 

Then  keep  thy  tub 

And  all  thy  eggs.' 

The  cooper  boys  will  tell  you  that 
the  origin  of  this  song  (which  is 
sung  still,  though  the  effigy  has  not 
appeared  for  many  years)  is  that 
afler  the  plague  the  first  person  who 
ventured  into  the  streets  was  an  old 
woman  named  Ghretel,  who  had  a 
tab  full  of  eggs  which  she  was 
disposed  to  sell  at  an  exorbitant 
rate.  It  is  rather  droll  to  find  the 
ancient  legend  of  '  Hansel  and 
Grethel' — ^the  gluttonous  and  sly 
cook  of  the  Meistergesang,  Hans 
Sachs  and  the  Pentcunerone — con- 
verted into  such  a  story  as  this. 
Sach  is  the  decline  and  end  of  dawn- 
maidens! 

The  most  important  scene  of  the 
carnival,  however,  is  the  Butcher's 
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Leap.  It  is  the  ceremony  at  which 
the  butchers  first  assemble  in  St. 
Peter's,  near  the  market-place,  and 
attend  high  mass  ;  then  they  march 
in  procession  through  the  town, 
followed  by  the  apprentices,  who 
are  dressed  in  scarlet,  their  hats 
covered  with  flowers,  an  apron  and 
a  butcher-knife  in  belt  completing 
their  costume.  The  apprentices  are 
mounted  on  horses.  After  these 
walk  the  servants  of  the  butchers, 
finely  adorned  with  ribbons.  At 
the  tail-end  is  a  £Etntastic  old  man 
bearine  the  Willkomm — a  silver 
cup  which  has  been  in  use  since 
1670,  and  has  eugraved  on  ifc  a 
butcher  with  his  axe.  The  march 
terminates  at  an  inn  in  the  Marien- 
platz,  where  the  boys  who  represent 
the  Plungers  of  the  day  are  dressed 
in  the  most  comical  costumes.  These 
are  made  of  the  shaggiest  sheep- 
skins— from  neck  to  heels — and  to 
each  is  attached  a  long  calf  s  tail. 
Then  they  all  repair  to  the  fountain 
in  the  market-place.  The  old  man 
with  the  cup  now  fills  it  with  wine, 
and  vicariously  for  the  rest  drinks 
to  the  health  of  the  King,  the  city, 
and  the  butchers.  This  ancient 
brother,  who  stands  where  in  ancient 
times  a  pagan  priest  stood  (drink- 
ing the  libation  which  formerly  was 
poured  out  to  the  gods  of  slaughter), 
holds  a  dialogue  with  each  ap- 
prentice in  turn.  *From  what 
country  and  place  do  you  come  ?  ' 
Apprentice — *  Here  I  am  known  ; 
here  I  learn  the  butcher  trade  sin- 
cerely and  honestly;  and  I  will 
become  an  honest  butcher  comrade.' 
Old  foreman — *  Yes,  Yes  !  Here  you 
learn  sincerely  and  honestly  the 
butcher  business,  and  will  become 
an  honest  comrade ;  but  you  must 
be  baptised,  for  you  Hke  to  gorge 
meat,  sausage,  and  roast.  Tell  me 
your  name  and  &mily,  and  I  will 
dip  you  in  God's  name.'  Appren- 
tice— *  My  name  and  family  are  N.N., 
in  all  honour.  None  can  object  to 
my  baptism.'  *  But  your  name  and 
fajnily  must  be  changed. 
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Da  solUt  hinfur  heissen  Jofaann  Q«org 

.  Gut, 
Der  viel  rerdient  und  wenig  verthut/ 

.  » 

(Thou  shalt  be  named  Jolin  George 
GtJdd,  who' does  mn^h  and  spends 
Uttle.) 

Dliring    this    dialogue    the  '  old 
foreman  repeatedly,  with   affected 
anger,  strikes  the  boy  whom  he  is 
examining.     Then  suddenly  at    a 
Bign  from  him  the  boys  liap,  all 
together,  into  the  large  stone  basin 
surrounding    the    fountain.     Here 
they  plunge  about  to  the  delight  of 
the  vast  crowd.    They  have  pro- 
vidisd  themselves  with  small  cans, 
and    their  object    is  to  douse  as 
many  of  the  bystanders  as  possible. 
The  butchers  aid  them  in  this  by 
throwing    nnts,    fruit,    and    other 
little  temptations  near  the  fountain ; 
the  adventurer  brave  enough  to  try 
and  get  them  generally  receives  a 
ducking.     The  fun  and  laughter  are 
uproarious,  the  boys  in  their  cool 
bath,  with  their  shaggy  coats,  being 
•  very  comical.     At  the  end  they  are 
dressed    in  linen  gowns  trimmed 
with  blue  ribbons.     Then  they  all 
repair    to    a    feast :     indeed  their 
feasting  only  terminates  with  the 
•carnival.   Where  this  custom  origi- 
nated is  not  known.     It  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a  kind  of 
punishment  for  gluttonous  butcher 
boys  who  purloined  their  master's 
meat.     This  is    suggested  by  the 
ancient  usage  of   ducking  bakers 
who  sold  bad  bread  or  used  short 
weight.     They   were    put   into    a 
baker's    basket,  swung  from   two 
poles,  and  repeatedly  let  down  into 
the  water.     To  duck  butchers  in 
the  skins  of  their  own  animals  may 
have  seemed    equally  within    the 
fitness  of   things.      A  baker  was 
served  as  above  in  Munich  in  1810. 
The  custom  is  mentioned  both  by 
Plautus  and  Cicero. 

Most  of  the  old  customs  of 
Munich  which  had  a  relation  to 
Church  traditions  have  been  within 
this  century  suppressed  by  the  au- 
thorities.    One  meets  with  elderly 


persotis  who  i«member  when 
boys  used  to  parade  through  i^e 
streets  in  honour  of  the  Boy-Bishop, 
after  the  legend  of  St.  NichoWs 
restoration  of  the  murdered  bojr. 
-  The  schoolboys  do  not  now,  I  be- 
lieve, even  get  a  holidi^  on  that  u- 
niversEtry.  Hans  and  Gretel  danced 
their    dances    before    the   pufalk- 
houses  for  the  last  time  on  ^  last 
Easter  of   the  last  century,     St 
Nicholas  makes  his  appearance  still, 
but  only  in  families,  where,  hotr- 
ever,  it  is  illegal.     Those  who  have 
wondered    that  this  saint    shovM 
have  somehow  ftimished  Satan  witL 
one  of  his  names  ('  Old  Nick'),  may 
not  know  that  at  the  Christmas 
festivity  in    South    Germany  the 
saint  appears  less  frequently  in  ihe 
character   of   the    resuscitator  ef 
infant  victims,  than  as  himself  the 
victimiser.    This  is  owing,  perh^ 
to  the  legend  of  this  saint's  in&at; 
austerity,  which  led  him  to  refndc 
suck  on  the  &8t  days  of  the  Choivk. 
St.  Nicholas  appears  in  full  episcopal 
dress,   accompanied  by  a  fantasti- 
cally dressed  servant  who  is  called 
Klaubauf,  sometimes,  Knecht  Rap- 
recht.     This  servant  has  a  large 
pannier  on  his  back.     The  Bishop— 
generally  the  nurse  or  oilier  inmate 
of  the  house — knows,  of  course,  .all 
about  the  children  and  their  con- 
duct, and  is  thus  enabled  by  what 
seems  to  them  supernatural  know- 
ledge to  dive  into  all  their  secrets 
and  hold  up  before  them  all  their 
misdoings.     They  are  thus  brought 
to  a  judgment  bar,   before  which 
they  tremble  with  an  alarm  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  their  elders  do  not 
yet  appreciate.     If  they  hare  been 
naugh^,  they  are  threatened  with 
being    carried    off   in    E^aufaaufs 
basket,  until  they  beg  off  piteons>y 
with     promises    of    improvement. 
These  terrors  are  hardly  compec- 
sated  by  the  nuts  and  toys  given  br 
Klaubauf  to  the  good  children.     li 
other  parts  of  Germany  the  di&msl 
Bishop  has  disappeared,  and  Klauiv 
auf  alone  remains,   bearing,  how- 
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ever,  the  xuim^  of  St.  Nicholas 
abridged  into  Santaklans,  and 
(thanks  to  hit  good  nature)  not 
Old  Nick.  According  to  the  ac* 
connts  I  heard  of  the  old  Bishop's 
performances  (I  did  not  witness 
them)  I  thought  he  might  well 
adopt  Burns'  snmestion  to  'Auld 
Nickie  Ben ' — '  An^  wad  ye  tak  a 
thocht  an'  men' ! ' 

On  Ascension  Day  there  is  still 
to  be    seen  the  sacred    form   re- 
posing amid  roses  in  the    morn- 
ing,    and    toward     vespers,     the 
same  form  floating  m  toward  the 
Cathedral    dome  whue   the  choir 
bursts  forth  with  triumphal  music 
and  the  troops  of  chU^n  'cour- 
tesy '  to  the  ascending  One.     But 
for  some  time  now  there  has  not 
been  seen  that  old  dummy  Satan 
with  horns  and  horse-foot  and  fiery 
eyes,  who  used  to  be  hurled  down 
as  the  Christ  ascended,  to.be  seized 
by  the  boys  and  burnt  in  the  Witch- 
garden.     They  who  have    delved 
into  the  rhymes  of  Hans  Sachs,  who 
once  lived  at  Munich,  need  not  be 
told   that  the  devil  was  in  those 
days  an  important  figure.     And  a 
story  which  he  relates  concerning 
the    Munich   devil,   in    particular, 
may  serve  to  show  the  beginning 
of  ihe  influences  under  which  that 
gTOtesquerie  has  fallen  into  desue- 
tude.    There  was  a    certain  wag 
(Leonbrand  Lautenschlanier)  about 
the  court  who  once  stole  the  form 
representing     Christ    out    of    the 
Church  before   the   ceremonies  of 
the  day  were  completed,  and  carried 
it    to   his  hotel  and  set  it  at  the 
table;    whereat    there   was    great 
scandal,   the  people    being   disap- 
pointed for  a  time   in  seeing  the 
ascensrion.     The  Duke  reprimanded 
the    culprit  severely,   saying   that 
such  joKes  were  allowable  only  in 
the    case  of  the  devil.     The  next 
year    Leonbrand  managed  to    get 
bold,  of  the  Frauenkirche  puppet  of 
the  devil,  and  set  it  up  at  midnight 
in  the  market-place,  where  it  next 
moTning  elicited  the  fears  and  after- 


wards the  laughter  of  the  populace. 
The  Duke's  saying,  '  such  jokes  can 
be  permitted  with  the  devil,'  became 
a  proverb,  and  a  fatal  one  to  his 
Satanic  Majesty  at  Munich,  who 
from  being  impressive  became  a 
joke.  Nay  it  was  the  disposition 
of  the  Mxmich  people  to  make  fun 
of  the  e^gy  of  Satan  in  the  Ober-^ 
Ammergau  Passion-Play,  which  led 
to  the  omission  of  that  character. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  the  sur- 
vivals of  old  customs  is  that  of  the 
people  taking  their  horses  to  St. 
Stephen's  church — that  saint  being 
the  patron  of  horseflesh — to  be 
blest  on  the  day  sacred  to  him.  The 
old  belief  is  that  the  horses  so  taken 
will  for  one  year  be  kept  healthy 
thereby.  The  St.  John's  Fire  is 
forbidden  in  Munich,  but  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  where 
the  boys  still  leap  over  the  flames 
(reminding  antiquarians  of  human 
sacrifices),  and  wreaths  are  made 
through  which  the  peasants  look  to 
preserve  them  from  sore  eyes  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  are  still  many 
who  celebrate  the  Eauchnachte  or 
Twelve  Nights  between  Christmas 
and  the  Festival  of  the  Three  Kings. 
On  these  nights  they  feel  them- 
selves near  to  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  go  through  many  heathenish 
practices  to  divine  the  future 
(Lorseln).  Girls  get  on  the  floor  and 
try  to  throw  their  left  shoes  at  the 
door,  on  which  they  have  turned 
their  backs.  The  one  whose  shoe 
falls  nearest  the  door  will  be  the 
first  to  have  a  slipper  thrown  after 
her  at  marriage.  The  maiden  as 
she  gets  into  her  bed  repeats  the 
ancient  rune : 

Bedstead,  I  enter  thee ; 
St.  Thomas,  I  pray  thee, 
Let  me  this  night  see. 
The  cherished  of  my  heart. 

By  the  dim  light  of  two  wax 
tapers  which  she  leaves  burning, 
and  the  stronger  light  of  fancy,  she 
believes  she  will,  and  perhaps  she 
does,  obtain  a  vision  of  theyouth  she 
loves  best.    The  Three  Kings'  Day 
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is  still  regarded  as  one  of  especial 
sanctity.  The  priests  do  not  refiise 
to  consecrate  on  its  eve  the  mixtare 
of  salt,  water,  chalk,  and  incense, 
with  which  the  initials  of  the 
three  Kings  are  written  on  the 
floors  (generally  by  the  priests), 
thns :— *  4-  C  +  M  +  B.'  Then 
incense  is  burnt  in  the  honse,  or 
oftener  it  is  fomigated  with  burning 
jnniper  and  other  mystical  plants. 
The  object  is  to  .prevent  the  hoase 
being  troubled  by  witches  or  ghosts. 
This  custom  does  not  prevail  so 
much  now  in  the  city  as  in  the 
suburbs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  insti- 
tutions of  the  olden  time  in  Munich 
is  the  ancient  brewery,  established 
by  royal  authority  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  for  a  long  time 
was  the  chief  source  of  the  prince's 
income.  The  scholars  of  Bavaria 
have  shown  their  national  drink  to 
be  of  classical  origin.  They  find 
Pliny  mentioning  the  Egyptians 
as  its  inventors,  and  identify  it 
as  the  *  barley  wine,'  mentioned 
by  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Archi- 
lochus  and  Diodorus  ^culus.  A 
royal  brewery  existed  in  the  time 
of  Ludwig  der  Strenge,  but  the 
cold  fermentation  was  invented  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  that 
which  has  developed  the  present 
delicious  Bairische  Bier.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
rage  for  a  new  kind  of  beer  which 
was  perfectly  white,  but  is  not 
now  made.  The  old  official  brewery 
was  established  to  brew  this  white 
beer,  but  now  brews  only  what  is 
bock  (formerly  Einbock,  from  Ein- 
bock  in  Brunswick,  where  it  was 
first  known).  The  bock  season 
began  in  old  times  on  May  i,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  beer  drunk  on 
that  day  was  called  *  Maikur,'  and 
said  to  have  a  pretematurally  cura- 
tive effect.  But  for  a  long  time 
now  the  opening  of  the  beer  has 
occurred  on  Ascension  Day.  For 
some  time  before  the  collars  are  fast 
shut,  and  the  only  being  there  is  the 


Bock-demon  who  watches  over  and 
sees  that  the  beverage  progresses 
favourably.     Two  days  before  tbe 
opening  to  the  public  occurs  tiie 
official  tasting    and  testing.    For- 
merly, or  so  it  is  said,  three  valiant 
tastera  and  testers  were  appointed 
who,    dressed  in    stag-leather,  sat 
on  a  bench  to  drink  the  beer  out 
of  pots.     Now-a-days   a  companj 
assemble  which  is  presumed  to  test 
the    beer   without  being  Addled. 
Hundreds    waylay  them    as   thej 
emerge  from  the  inquisition  to  ask 
how  the  beer  is  this  year.    Then 
comes  the  May-day  drinking.    The 
room  and  casks  are  adorned  with 
fir-boughs.     Music  is  provided,  and 
for  a  day  the  people  are  allowed 
to  help  themselves.    Thereafter  the 
brewery  is  nearly  always  crowded 
with    men— only    men — the    beer 
being  believed  to  be,   as  it   pro- 
bably is,    the    very    best    in   the 
world.     You  enter  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor — each  room  opening 
into  the   other — dingy,    ugly,  the 
tables  and  benches  of  the  coarsest 
description,   the    ceiling    low,  the 
walls  covered  with  the   strangest 
scrawls.     In  the  comer  are  several 
immense  beer-casks.     The  room  is 
full  of  drinkers.     In  the  gloom  yon 
might  fancy  you  have  got  into  the 
lowest  of  beershops.     But  you  will 
see  there  the  duke  or  minister  of 
state  drinking  his  beer  beside  the 
humblest  working  man.     It  is  the 
most  democratic  place  in  Germany. 
In  the  swarm  several  eminent  per- 
sonages were  pointed  out  to  me  chat- 
ting away  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  an  artist  was  near  by,  maViTig^ 
with  charcoal  a  capital  caricature  of 
Bismark  on  the  walls.    Bismari:. 
with  the  invariable  three    upright 
hairs  bristling  on  his  bald  head^ 
was,  indeed,  the  favourite  fresco  of 
the  apartments.     Louis  JNTapoleon 
was   swinging  from  a  gallows  to 
the    great    delight  of   the    group 
nearest    him.      The     DoUingeris: 
sympathies  of  the  habitues    were 
shown    by    a    capital    likeness  d 
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Pins  IX.  leading  witli  a  string  a 
<x>Tpnlent  pig,  in  whose  features  one 
could  trace   certaiii  lines  sngges- 
tive  of  the  Archbishop  of  Munich. 
Elsewhere    a    bevy    of    very    fat 
monks  were  seen  going  to  Borne. 
The  present  King  was  drawn  with 
some  exaggeration  of  feature.     A 
Prussian  soldier  was    represented 
asleep  on  guard  with  a  beer  pot  be- 
side him,  and  the  motto  beneath : 
*  Orate  et  vigilate.'     Some   of  the 
inscriptions    were    in    Greek.      A 
favourite  kind  of   caricature  was 
the  representation  of  the  various 
actors   in  the  Passion-Play,   each 
with  a  huge  mug  of  beer  which 
oddly  contrasted  with  the  sacred 
costume  and  name.     One  of  these 
— ^a  very  decolleiee  Virgin    Mary, 
drawn  with  ability — was  enough  to 
foreshadow  the    passing  away  of 
the  Ober-Ammergau  drama.     The 
plastered    walls    were    absolutely 
covered  with  such  things  as  these, 
and  there  were  evidences  that  they 
must  have  been  similarly  covered 
for  a  century  past.     Before  I  pass 
from  the  Hofbrauhaus  I  should  say 
that  during  no  one  of  several  visits 
to  Munich  have  I  seen  a  tipsy  per- 
son there. 

Near  this  place  I  paused  to  look 
at  a  rather  fine  house  which  bore 
on  it  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  the  artist  Peter  Candid  had 
died  in  it  in  1628,  and  that  the 
celebrated  Capellmeister,  Orlando 
di  Lasso  had  dwelt  there  (bom 
7532)  ;  and  I  was  told  that  Munich 


still  sang  old  Orlando's  song  of  the 
ass  which  could  not  be  made  to  pay 
for  his  wine  because  he  did  not  sit 
down  to  it,  and  so  it  was  the 
*  draught  of  honour.' 

Im  Land  zu  Wiitemberg  so  gut 
Im  Herbst  man  Trauben  scnneiden  that. 
Den  Wein  thut  man  anspressen, 
Und  hielt  sich  gar  Termessen.  .  .  , 
Da  "War  ein  Esel,  hoch  von  Math, 
Der  soff  sich  voll  von  Wein  so  gut. 

Other  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— those  where  dwelt  the  artist 
and  author  Aloysius  (died  1790), 
and  Mozart  (in  1 780,  while  com- 
posing Idomeneo)  —  were  suffi- 
ciently elegant  to  show  that  litera- 
ture and  art  were  always  well  to  do 
in  Munich.  And  not  without  good 
reason.  Munich  had  a  story  in  the 
past  which  has  shaped  its  living 
sentiment,-  but  which  Art  alone 
could  preserve  in  any  form  not 
false.  The  beauties  of  memory,  tra- 
dition, myth,  turn  to  stone  under 
the  cold  eye  of  To-day ;  but  Art  can 
find  in  the  stone  its  material  for 
giving  each  dead  form  a  new  life, 
rebuilding  the  crumbled  shrines. 
Nearly  all  of  this  beauty  is  monu- 
mental. The  Ruhmshalle  holds  the 
historic  heroes  of  Bavaria,  but 
Munich  is  itself  a  larger  Bahms- 
halle,  holding  the  faith  that  made 
the  heroes  —  a  faith  credible  no 
longer  in  Europe,  and  in  the  North 
definitely  entombed,  but  here — the 
Little  Monk  having  become  Artist 
— made  deathless  by  trans6guration 
in  Beauty. 
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THE  NEW  HINDOO  THEISM. 


ON  the  morning  of  the  5  th  of 
June  1870  I  betook  myself  to' 
South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbuiy, 
being  attracted  thither  by  an  adver- 
tisement, which  put  forth  that 
Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the 
Hindoo  Reformer,  would  there 
preach  and  pray.  The  place  was 
small;  a  range  of  pews  there  was 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  lead- 
ing to  the  pulpit,  and  another  set 
under  the  gallery,  which  ran  round 
the  sides  of  the  building.  An  ortho- 
dox organ  there  also  was,  and 
moreover  the  orthodox  want  of 
ventilation  which  curses  most  of 
our  buildings  in  London.  A  con- 
siderable  congregation — many  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  kept  their  hats 
on,  and  most  of  whom  were  talking 
in  barely  subdued  tones — ^had  already 
assembled.  I  was  fortunate  enough, 
however,  to  find  a  place,  and  only 
a  few  pews  distant  from  the  pulpit. 
My  seat  was  next  the  door,  and  on 
my  right  was  a  woman  who  might 
be  called  young,  if  a  probal)le  age 
of  nine-and-twenty  falls  within  that 
description.  On  her  right,  again, 
was  a  middle-aged,  approaching  to 
elderly,  woman,  probably  the  mother 
of  the  young  woman  aforesaid.  I 
judged  them  both  to  be  of  the  small 
shopkeeper  class,  and  my  subse- 
quent conversation  confirmed  this 
opinion.  To  go  to  a  Dissenting 
chapel,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  minis- 
ter to  fall  into  conversation  with 
one's  neighbour  for  the  time  being 
may  seem  curious,  but  to  the  real 
vagabond  it  is  extremely  natural. 
Strangers  for  him  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist ;  then  he  has  long  ago 
acquired  the  knack  of  falling  readily 
into  conversation  with  people  wher- 
ever he  goes,  knows  well  how  to 
make  an  opening  without  thrust- 
ing, and  readily  takes  advantage  of 
the  smallest  crevice  which  may  lead 
to  the  object  he  has  in  view.     In 


this  instance  an  opportunity  soon^c- 
curr^.  ,The  young  woman  dropped 
her  parasol.     I  picked  it  up,  and  in 
handing  it  to  her,  asked  when  the 
service  was    going  to  commence. 
This  easily  led  to  a  sort  of  general 
talk,   in  which  the  elder  woman 
joined  occasionally.     They  told  m© 
that  they  were  Unitarians ;  and  on 
my  asking  the  younger  woman  what 
the  South  Place  Chapel  folks  were, 
she  said,  *  Oh !  they  go  far  beyond 
us ; '  on  which  the  elder  woman  said 
she  thought  they  went  a  good  deal 
too  far.      Then  we  talked  about 
James  Martineau ;  then  about  Miss 
Harriet ;  finally  we  got  to  talkiDg^ 
about  the  Devil.     With  reference 
to  him  my  young  friend  made  a 
remark  which  to  me  at  least  was 
new.     *Poor  Devil,'  she  said,  quite 
naturally  and  simply,  *  I  dare  say 
he  often    gets    accused    of   many 
things  he  never  had  a  hand  in/ 
But  what  surprised  me  still  more 
was  the  remark  she  made  regarding 
the  present  appearance  of  the  Hindoo 
Reformer,  who  just  then  made  his 
appearance,  and  climbed  the  cork- 
screw stairs  which   terminated  at 
the  pulpit  door.     'How  handsome 
he  is ! '  said  my  friend  with  bated 
breath,   and    regarding  him   with 
undisguised  admiration.     Here  onr 
talk    terminated,   and  the   service 
commenced. 

First  of  all  we  had  a  prayer,  then 
a  hymn,  if  I  recollect  right,  and 
then  the  sermon.  About  the  pray- 
ing and  singing  throughout  there 
was  nothing  remarkable,  except 
that  at  one  period  of  the  service 
we  were  requested  to  kneel  with 
Chunder  Sen  and  employ  some 
minutes  in  solemn  and  silent  con- 
templation of  Gk>d.  The  sermon 
however  was,  in  its  way,  somewhat 
remarkable;  not  that  it  contained 
anything  new  in  principle,  but  the 
quotations  made  from  the  scriptural 
books  of  so  many  religions  could 
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not  fail  to  inieiest  the  hearers.  The 
object  of  the  preacher  was  to  show 
how  all  the  best  religions  were  at  one 
in  esa^itials,  and  how  religion  is  the 
natural  birthright  -  of  man — some- 
thing that  he  is  as  much  bound  to 
develop  as  he  is  bound  to  develop 
all  the  concomitants  of  advanced 
and  advancing  life.     Having  this 
object  in  view,  he  read  out,  in  the 
first  instance,  texts  from  the  Hindoo, 
Mahommedan,  Parsee,  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  the  more  he 
eicarained  these  religions  the  more 
similarity  of  teaching  he  found  in 
them.     Quoting  that  beautiful  and 
tolerant  text  from,  the  Hindoo  Scrip- 
tures which  declares  that  'As  the 
bee  gathereth  hone j  from  all  flowers, 
so  do  the  wise  gather  good  from 
all    things  and   all   religions,'    he 
went  on  to  point  out  that  truth  is 
not  a  monopoly,  but  something  that 
is  evenly  distributed.    Any  man,  he 
said,    can    have   it,  and  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  sect.  The  germs  of  all 
spiritual  truths  are  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  and  from  all  nations 
there    is    a   unanimous    response. 
Just  as  a  pound  is  a  pound,  wherever 
you  get  it  from,  so  from  whence 
you  get  your  moral  truths  does  not 
signify.     In  religious  books,  he  said , 
vou  will  find  the  chaff  of  the  mind 
of  man  mixed  up  with  the  great 
truths  which  are  common  property. 
From  what  I  have  already  given,  the 
reader  may  easily  imagine  the  rest  of 
the  sermon,  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
quoting  here  a  few  of  those  texts 
which    I  took  down  at  the  time. 
Of  those  from  the  Hindoo  Scrip- 
tures, the  following  seemed  to  me 
most  interesting :  *  When  an  enemy 
comes  to  your  house,  show  him  hos- 
pitality, for  the  tree  does  not  deny 
its  shade  even  to  the  man  who 
fells  it.     Conquer  anger  with  for- 
bearance, conquer  malevolence  with 
beaevolenoe  and  patience,  conquer 
their  unrighteousness  with  right- 
eonsnoa     The  hotteeholder  should 
perform  everything  to  the  glory  of 


Qod,  Not  to  intelligence  nor  to 
too  much  speaking,  but  to  a  true- 
worshipper  does  God  reveal  him* 
self.'  Of  the  Mahommedan  texts 
the  one  which  declares  that  'He- 
who  resigneth  himself  to  God, . 
and  does  what  is  right,  shall  be 
saved,'  seems  certainly  brief  and 
practical.  From  the  Parsee  texts 
I  only  noted  the  following  prayer : 
*In  prayer  we  rejoice — on  prayer 
we  fall.  All  that  I  have  done  and 
not  done,  pardon,  I  repent.  Par- 
don all  that  men  have  conmiitted 
because  of  me,  and  that  I  have 
committed  because  of  them.'  One 
importent  omission  he  made,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  it  a  singular 
circumstance  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  religion  of  Bhuddha. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  ask 
what  it  was  that  Ghunder  Sen 
wished  his  audience  to  do.  Well, 
shortly  he  appealed  to  them  to 
reject  all  sectarianism  whatever, 
confine  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  the  one  God,  and  reject  anything 
and  everything  that  clashed  with 
their  natural-bom  intentions.  He 
subsequently  complained  that  people 
were  under  the  idea  that  the  God 
he  preached  was  a  mere  abstraction ; 
but,  urged  Chunder  Sen,  *  the  God 
of  t^eHindoos  is  not  an  abstraction,, 
but  the  Regulator  of  the  events  of 
the  universe.'  And  between  us  and 
that  Begnlator  there  was  to  be  no 
human  or  deified  personage  what- 
ever. But  in  all  this  there  was  one 
thing  untouched  upon,  one  question 
unasked,  and  it  is  this :  Does  there 
exist  a  people  in  the  world  who 
can  contemplate  without  uneasiness 
the  idea  of  going  into  the  presence 
of  God  unsupported  by  some 
friendly  hand,  or  who  are  contented 
to  live  without  the  idea  of  there 
being  some  intermediate  personage 
or  Deity  between  them  and  the  first 
great  C^useP  Has  Chunder  Sen  ever 
asked  himself  this  ?  He  evidently 
sees  very  clearly  that  a  certain 
number  of  highly-^ucated  strong- 
minded  men  can  thus,  as  it  were^ 
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ventiiTe  to  stand  alone  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  ;  bat  he  looks  no 
farther,  or  he  most  have  seen  with 
eqnal  clearness  that  the  time  has 
not  jet  come,  that  civilisation  and 
knowledge  have  not  as  yet  been 
safficiently  extended,  and  that, 
therefore,  doctrines  like  his,  want- 
ing that  life  which  the  age  de- 
mands, can  never,  at  least  for 
manj  generations  to  come,  pro- 
gress beyond  a  very  limited  sec- 
tion of  the  population.  Is  not  the 
proof  of  the  padding  in  the  eating 
of  it ;  and  is  not  this  homely  pro- 
verb as  true  of  religions  as  of 
anything  else?  If  Chunder  Sen 
will  only  look  at  the  two  great 
religions  of  the  world — Christianity 
and  Bhaddhism — he  mast  recognise 
the  practical  importance  of  some 
intermediate  deified  personage 
which  shall  supply  that  want  So- 
crates and  Alcibiades  felt  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  when  they 
talked  of  the  need  of  some  inspired 
messenger  from  above  who  should 
show  men  how  to  pray,  and  how 
to  make  themselves  acceptable  to 
God.  The  masses  of  mankind  feel 
that  want  now  as  much  as  ifc  was 
felt  then,  and  having  once  found  a 
means  of  gratifying  it  slow  indeed 
will  they  be  in  yielding  it  up. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  Chunder  Sen, 
when  he  first  arrived  in  England, 
and  a  large  welcome  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms 
on  the  1 2th  of  April ;  and,  as  what 
I  heard  and  saw  there  on  that  day 
may  be  of  interest,  I  purpose  giving 
some  account  of  his  reception,  and 
of  what  was  said  by  the  Tarions 
Bpeakers  who  spoke  on  the  occa- 
sion. When  I  entered  the  Rooms 
a  large  audience  had  already  assem- 
bled, and  the  platform,  too,  was 
equally  well  filled.  But  the  latter 
might  have  been  even  fuller,  had  all 
those  attended  who  sent  letters  of 
excuse.  First  of  all  spoke  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  who  moved  '  That 
this  meeting,  composed  of  members 


of  nearly  all  Protestant  Churches, 
offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  Baboo 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  disiin- 
guished  religious  reformer  of  India, 
and  assures  him  and    his  fellow- 
labourers    of   its    sympathy   with 
them  in   their  great  and  praise- 
worthy work  of  abolishing  idolatiy, 
breaking  down  caste,  and  diffusing 
a  higher  moral  and  inteUectaal  life 
amongst  the   people  of  that  vast 
Empire.'     The  Dean  then  spoke  at 
some  length,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
common  ground  we  all  stood  upon 
in  religious  matters.    Subsequently 
he  pointed  out  the  immense  advan- 
tages that  had  been  gained  in  esta- 
blishing a  common  point  of  contact, 
as  from    this    point    an    advance 
might  be  most  easily  made  in  the 
direction  of  Christianity.    He  after- 
wards dwelt  upon  the  action  of  the 
Apostles  in  this  respect,  and  told 
his    audience    how    St.    Paul    at 
Lystra    addressed  himself  to    the 
natural  conscience  of  the  Lycaonian 
tribes,  and  at  Athens  to  the  altar 
of  the   unknown  God,  and  to  the 
verses  of  the  heathen  poets.     He 
also  showed  how  the  great  Roman 
Pontiff,   who   sent  missionaries  to 
convert    our    Anglo-Saxon     fore- 
fathers, entreated  them  to  proceed 
by  gradual  steps ;  and  how  another 
Pontiff,  still  more  eminent^  when 
he  sent  his  missionaries  to  found 
the  Church  of  Northern  Germany, 
implored  them,   in  the  words   of 
their  Master,  not  to  pour  new  wine 
too  hastily  into  old  bottles.     Wise 
words  these,  and  words  that  show 
us  how  speedily  we  ought  to  re- 
verse that  Indian   mission  policy 
which  is  vainly  seeking  to  rqno- 
dace  those  paltry  sectarian  differ- 
ences which  are  made  so  much  of 
in    England.    Amongst  so    mach 
that  was  good  it  may  seem,  fietsti- 
dious  to  notice  a  remaric  which,  from 
its  incorrectness,  ooald  not  fiul  to 
strike  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Eaaism  religions.     He 
observed  that  *  It  wma  aLwmjs  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  striking^  ptoob 
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of  tiie  heavenly  origin  of  our  re- 
ligion, that,  having  sprang  from 
the  East  it  was  able  to  conquer  and  ' 
assimilate  the  West.'  This  may  be 
so,  but  the  remark,  if  at  all  war- 
rantable, is  as  applicable  to  the 
r-eligion  of  Buddha  which,  like 
Christianity,  was  bom  in  one  coun- 
try and  accepted  in  another,  the 
oiily  difference  being  that  it  was 
bom  in  the  West  and  accepted  in 
countries  lying  to  the  north  and 
east.' 

After  the  Dean  spoke  Lord  Law- 
pence,  who  gave  some  account  of 
Chunder  Sen's  descent,  and  in- 
formed the  audience  that  he  was 
of  the  physicians'  caste.  Then 
we  bad  an  effective  speech  from, 
^e  Bev.  James  Martineau,  who 
thought  that  the  noble  lesson  read 
to  them  by  this  Lidian  reformer 
was  destined  to  react  upon  them- 
selves. 'Many  a  time,'  continued 
the  speaker,  '  had  the  divine  inter- 
pretation of  the  world  —  many  a 
time  had  successive  religions  come 
to  the  West  from  the  East,  and  he 
believed  it  was  destined  to  be  so 
again.  The  European  mind,'  he 
£aid,  *  had  a  certain  hardness  in  it, 
in  virtue  of  which  intellectual  force 
was  gained  at  the  expense  of  spi- 
ritual depth;  and  the  larger  the 
scientific  universe  became,  the  more 
did  it  shut  us  up  in  a  materialistic 
prison,  and  disqualify  us  from  pass- 
ing from  the  bases  of  things  to  their 
Divine  Gaose.  With  the  Lidiau 
genius,  he  ventured  to  think,  it 
would  be  otherwise.  It  could  absorb 
science  without  sacrificing  many  an 
element  which  we  had  lost.     With 


subtler  thought  and  gentler  affec- 
tions it  could  go  behind  the  phe- 
nomena that  stop  our  way,  and 
bring  back  the  flood  of  Divine  light 
upon  the  world.'  Well,  at  any  rate, 
it's  as  well  to  think  so !  But  while 
we  are  balancing  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  a  missionary  of  twenty 
years  Calcutta  standing  takes  up 
the  tale.  In  the  speech  he  made 
there  was  little  calHng  for  special 
remark,  except  that  the  speaker  had 
it  appears,  often  joined  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  worship — an  act  of  toleration 
which  no  doubt  astonished  some  of 
the  audience.  After  the  missionary 
came  a  Jewish  clergyman,  who 
created  some  merriment  by  observ- 
ing that,  now  that  he  looked  at  the 
resolution  again,  it  seemed  that  no 
place  had  been  left  for  a  Jew  in  it, 
seeing  that  only  the  members  of 
Protestant  Churches  had  been  men- 
tioned. His  speech  was  short  and 
to  the  point.  He  adverted  to 
the  encouraging  fact  of  so  many 
various  sects  being  brought  together 
for  a  common  purpose,  and  said  that 
he  was  almost  inclined  to  throw 
himself  back  upon  what  his  Jewish 
fathers  ages  ago  set  forth  as  an 
evidence  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah — '  when  men  should  be 
more  attracted  to  those  things  on 
which  they  might  agree  in  common, 
than  repulsed  by  diose  on  which 
they  honestly  differ.'  Having  thus  got 
through  the  preliminary  speakers, 
we  come  at  last  to  the  Lion. 

Baboo  Keshnb  Chunder  Sen  is  a 
man  of  middle  height,  square  build, 
and,  for  a  native  of  India,  if  we 
except    the     very    lowest    castes. 


*  It  is  SQiprisixig  to  obserre  the  ignorance  that  exists  amongst  our  cleigy  legiaiding 
the  leligions  of  Asia,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  once  heard  a  fashionable  West  End 
preacher  tell  his  audience  that  till  Christ  came  on  the  earth  there  was  neither  know- 
ledge, nor  hope  of  a  fhtnre  state.  Such  a  state  he  said  was  but  seldom  alluded  tp  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ancients  bad  neither  knowledge  nor  belief  on  the  sulgect. 
It  is  ceactm,  however,  that  the  Hindoos  looked  forward  to  the  happy  reunion  of 
famllios  in  a  future  state,  and  this  too  long  before  the  adrent  of  Christ.  There  are 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  ignorance  of  our  missionaries  in  India 
in  the  letters  of  a  converted  Brahmin,  which  appeared  in  Mistion  JAfe  about  two 
yeflkis  ago ;  and  the  writer  shows  how  ridiculous  we  often  make  ourselves  by  preaehing  as 
.aomeching  new,  those  religious  derek^;NDenta  which  are  the  natural  heritage  of  man. 
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extremely  dark.  He  appears  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,  and  his 
oountenance  is  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent. His  command  of  English  is 
vonderfnl,  and  his  pronunciation 
excellent,  though  he  pronounced  his 
B's  more  markedly  than  we  do. 
His  voice  is  powerful,  and  his  de- 
livery fluent.  Altogether  he  may 
be  said  to  have  the  capabilities  of  a 
popular  preacher.  On  this  occasion 
he  spoke  at  great  length — ^too  great 
length  I  thought — and  he  hardly 
seemed  to  know  where  to  stop.  To 
give  an  account  here  of  all  that  he 
said  would  of  course  be  impossible, 
but  I  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  most  notable  points  in 
his  speech. 

Chunder  Sen  commenced  by  tell- 
ing his  audience  the  object  of  his 
journey  to  England.  It  was  not, 
he  said,  to  make  money,  nor  to 
gratify  mere  idle  curiosity ;  but  to 
fulfil  a  sacred  mission — to  tell  the 
English  people  what  their  race  had 
been  doing  in  India,  and  to  convey 
to  them  the  heart-felt  thanks  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  great  work  they 
had  commenced  and  carried  out 
there.  This  stateme  nt  seemed  pretty 
well  for  a  beginning,  but  what  was 
really  extraordinary  was  the  fact  that 
the  audience  seemed  thoroughly  to 
believe  it ;  and  what  was  more  ex- 
traordinary still,  was  that  Chunder 
Sen  evidently  believed  it  himself. 
Having  thus  established  this  very 
satisfactory  base  (which,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  was  without  any 
foundation  whatever),  the  speech 
flowed  on  fluently  enough;  and 
when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  had  sent  out  the 
British  nation  to  rescue  India,  loud 
were  the  cheers  that  followed.  Some 
further  statements  of  Chunder  Sen's 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  God  in 
histoty,  and  an  allusion  to  the 
special  agency  employed  by  God  to 
elevate  and  exalt  the  natives,  Were 
also  mueh  cheered;  and  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  people  of  India  and 


England  were  both  politically  and 
intellectually  united,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience  burst  forth  anew. 
The  statements,  too,  that  fbllewed 
seemed  equally  agreeable ;  and  plea- 
sant it  was  to  hear  that  'on  ail 
sides  the  inexhaustible  physical  re* 
sources  of  the  country  are  being 
developed,'  and  that  'alUiongh  Indn 
is  rich,  and  has  made  many  ricK 
there  is  a  great  future  before  her  of 
vast  material  prosperity  and  ag- 
grandisement.'  India  had  also  been 
active  as  regards  social  r^rmation, 
and  caste,    her    g^reat  curse,  bad 
already  commenced  to  vanish  before 
English  ideas  and  English  educa- 
tion.   But  the  greatest  achievement 
.of  all,  he  observed,  was  the  religions 
and  moral  reformation  of  his  coun- 
try, and  here  he  commenced  taUdi^ 
about  the  Bible.     That  wonderfal 
book,  he  said,  has  been  received  and 
studied,  and  in  many  cases  appre- 
ciated, by  the  educated  classes  of 
India.      Whatever  their  religions 
denominations   may  be,   whatever 
their  peculiar  prejudices,  he  could 
confidently  say  that,  if  any  of  his 
countrymen  felt  a  hungering  and 
thirsting  after    spiritual    comfort, 
they  must  now  and  then  open  the 
pages  of  the  Bible.     The  spirit  of 
that  book,  and  the  spirit  of  Christy 
would,  he  took  upon  himself  to  say, 
be  one  day  received  in  India.    Bat 
he  could  not  say  the  same  of  any  of 
the  various   doctrines,   ceremonies 
and  rituals  existing  amongst  those 
who  called  themselves   Christians. 
*  Leave  us  to  ourselves,'  said  Chun^ 
der   Sen,    'and  let  us  study  the 
Bible.'     Then  he  went  on  to  praise 
the   missionaries,  and   to   tell  bis 
hearers  how  they  had  been  instm- 
mental  in  infusing  a  large  amonnt 
of  spiritual  influence    throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
After  this,  Chunder  Sen  told  shortly 
and  shnply  -the  history  of  bis  own 
sect,  and  how  it  gradually  rose  to 
that  pure  Theism  which  he  hopes 
will  one  day  cover  the  earth  ejs  tbe 
waters  cover  the  sea. 
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TheBrahmo  Somaj,  6r  theHindoo 
Monotheifitic  Chnreh,  was  fonnded 
by  the  well-known  Ram   Mohan 
Roy,  whose  sole  object  was  to  revive 
the  primitive  Hindoo  religion.   This 
work  he  commenced,  and,  in  spite 
of  persecution  and  threats  of  ex- 
oommnnicadon,  laid  firm  the  fonn- 
dations  of  the  new  Church.  Shortly 
afterwards  he   came  to  England, 
where  he  died.     In  consequence  of 
his  untimely  death,  the  reformation 
sofiered  a  temporary  collapse ;  but 
it  subsequently  received  fresh  im- 
petus, and  since  then  the  progress 
of  the  sect  has  continued,  and  been 
attended  with  a  fair  amount  of  suc- 
cess.  The  original  object  of  the  sect 
was  simply  to  restore  Hindooism  to 
its  primitive  state  of  purity  ;  to  do 
away  with  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion, a&d  caste  if  possible ;  and  to 
declare  the  pure  monotheistic  wor- 
ship  prescribed  in  the  Vedas  as 
opposed  to  the  idolatrous  teaching 
of  the  Puranas,  or  the  later  Hindoo 
religious  books.    But  the  successors 
of  Bam  Mohun  Roy  unfortunately 
maintained  the  inmllibility  of  the 
Vedas.     Now,  these  ancient  scrip- 
tures contain,  and  clearly  inculcate, 
the  doctrines  which  Chunder  Sen 
has  adopted ;  but,  though  they  con- 
tain the  purest  religious  truths,  it 
was  made  perfectly  clear,  after  a 
long  and  patient  examination,  that 
they  could  not  be  held  to  be  infal- 
lible, because  they  contained  also 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  nature- 
worship,    and    some    absurd  doc- 
trines and  ritual.    When  these  facts 
came  to  light,  a  split  at  once  took 
place,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  sect,  throwing  the  Vedas 
finally  aside,  took  up  the  bolder 
position  of  pure  Theists.     Of  these 
reformers  of  reformers,  as  we  may 
call  them,  Chunder  Sen  is  one,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading 
representative  of  the  niost  advanced 
section  of  the  ^religious  reforming 
party  in  India.    But  this  is  far  fronl' 
beingf  the  whole,  ttnd  these  Theists 
declare    themselves   as-  social    re* 


formers  too,  and,  to  use  the  words^of ' 
Chunder  Sen,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
sect  ^  to  assume  an  aggressive  atti- 
tude towards  all  manner  of  evil ' 
rampant  in  the  land.'  But  of  all 
these  evils  we  find  that  those  social 
distinctions  which  make  up  what  is 
known  by  the  term  caste  are  most 
loudly  inveighed  against  in  his 
opening  address  to  the  people  of 
England.  *  Let  us  ^ive  India,'  said 
Chunder  Sen,  'universal  brother- 
hood, which  shall  not  recognise  the 
distinctions  of  caste  at  all.'  And 
the  Hindoo  reformer  came  here 
prepared  to  find  in  this  free  and' 
happy  country  no  such  thing  as 
caste.  But  the  longer  be  remained 
the  more  his  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  fact  that,  amongst  the  very 
English  whom  he  had  heard  in  India 
denouncing  this  institution  as  an 
abomination,  caste  in  all  ite  social 
tyranny  reigned  supreme.  At  St. 
«famcs's  Hall  we  hear  him  de- 
nouncing idolatry,  superstition,  and 
caste  all  in  one  breath,  as  things 
that  were  necessarily  bound  up  to- 
gether, and  upon  all  of  which  his 
sect  was  bound  to  wage  war.  When ,. 
however,  we  turn  to  his  farewell 
speech,  we  find  that  he  has  been  un* 
deceived,  and  in  enumerating  the 
evils  he  had  noticed  during  his  Eng- 
lish visit,  he  said :  '  I  was  also  pained 
to  notice  an  institution  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  in  this  country — ^I- 
mean  caste.  Your  rich  people  are 
really  Brahmins,  and  your  poor 
people  Sudras.  I  thought  caste  pe- 
culiar to  India.  Certainly,  in  a 
religious  sense  it  is ;  but  as  a  social' 
institution  it  perpetrates  prodigious 
havoc  in  this  country.' 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  principal 
religious  reformations  of  India 
should  all  have  been  prominently 
marked  by  attacks  on  caste.  The 
Bhuddhist  exclaimed  and  preached 
against  it,  proclaiming  loudly  the* 
fraternity  of  man.  When  the  Seik 
religion  was  ^started,  caste  waft 
summarily  abolished,  or,  at  least,: 
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assamed  to  be  abolished;   and  in 
this  last  reformation  too  we  find  the 
same  czy.     Bat  all  these  cries  are 
either  dreams  or  party-cries.     The 
fact  is  that,  in  starting  a  new  reli- 
gion, no  rapid  progress  can  be  made 
withont  something  to  fight  with  or 
fight  for.     Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
that  the  object  should  be  real  or 
readily  attainable ;   let  it  only  be 
soothing,  and  it  will  sa£Sce.     The 
idea  of  pulling  down  those  in  high 
places,  and  reducing  them  to  the 
social  level  of  the  masses,  is  sure  to 
prove  a  welcome  signal,  and  appease 
for  the  moment  the  vanity  of  the 
multitude.     Hence,  whether  con- 
sciously   or  unconsciously  on  the 
part  of  the  originators  of  Indian 
religious  reforms,  no  cry  has  been 
used  with  greater  effect  than  that 
which    proclaims      the    reign    of 
socialism.      In    strict    accordance, 
then,  with  the  spirit  of  religious 
reformation  most  likely  to  be  po- 
pular, does  Ghunder  Sen  condemn 
caste  to  a  speedy  and  final  extinction. 
And  here  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
indulging  in  some  vain  regrets  that 
a  man  so  prominent  as  this  should 
have  joined  in  the  indiscriminate 
censure  of   an  institution   which, 
with  all  its  occasional  absurdities 
and  inconveniences,  has  so  much 
good  about  it.     It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  I  was  speaking  to  a 
native  of  India  on  this  subject.    He 
expressed  himself  as  a  strong  op- 
ponent to  caste  laws.  I  then  pointed 
to  our  records  of  crime,  and  to  the 
statements  of  our  physicians,  and 
showed  him  how  many  murders, 
how  much  crime,  disease,  poverty 
and  misery  was  caused  by  drinking ; 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  caste,  which  prohibited  most  of 
the  rei^ctable  classes  in  India  from 
using  alcohol  at  all,  had  been  of  im- 
measurable advantage  in  preventing 
a  host  of  evils  that  we  snfiered  from 
here.     That  caste  had  thus  been  of 
great  service  he  freely  admitted. 
Then  why,  I  asked,  cannot  yon  ve- 
form  and  improve  your  instiiiitions 
instead  of  pulling  them  to  pieces 


and  throwing  away  the  good  and 
bad  parts  of  them  together  ?   *  Well, 
the  &uct  is,'  he  said,  ^  we  are  in  a 
whirlpool.     We  are  Hke  children, 
and  you  have  poured  in  upon  us  a 
mass  of  knowledge  that  is  perfectly 
bewildering.'  The  result  of  all  this  u 
that  the  educated,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,   the  instructed  Indians,  haTe 
been   carried  clean  ofi*  their  feet. 
Everything  Indian  must  be  bad,  and 
everything  their  new  masters   do 
and  say  must  be  right.  And  the  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  that  the  foremost 
natives,  instead  of  forming  sonnd 
opinions  as  regards  the  valuable 
portion   of   their  institutions,  are 
setting  to   work    to    imitate   onr 
social  life,  and  have  commenced  to 
pour  new  wine  in  old  bottles  with  a 
vengeance.     The  most  sensible  por> 
tions  of  the  native  community,  how- 
ever, are  already,  I  believe,  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  many  of  their 
oountrymen  are  going  too  fast,  and 
we  may  hope  before  many  years  are 
over  to  find  the  natives  thinking 
for    themselves    instead  of  being 
guided  like  a  pack  of  children.    On 
no  question  probably  do  they  require 
to  do  so  more  than  on  the  question 
of  caste,  which  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  laugh  at  as  a  relic  of 
barbarous  times.    Many  of  its  cus- 
toms, as  I  have  said  before,  are 
absurd ;  but,  as  a  great  temperance 
society,  as  an    encouragement  of 
abstemiousness,    and  as    thence  a 
guardian  of  public  morals,  it  cannot 
be  too  carefully  cherished.    It  is 
melancholy,  I  may  go  a  little  oat  of 
my  way  to  add,  to  find  that  leani> 
ing  EngHsh  and  learning  to  drink, 
are    fast    becoming    exchangeable 
terms.      In  allusion  to    this,  the 
native  gentleman  jnst  alluded  to 
said  that  the  Hindoo  parent  has 
often  to  ask  himaelf,.  '  SimU  I  keep 
my  son  at  home,  and  only  partially 
educate  him,  or  shall  I  send  him  to 
schools  and  colleges  where  he  will 
probably  kam  to  drink  ?'    *  And,* 
said  my  native  fin^id,    'be  often 
prefers  the  first  alternative/ 
And  now  for  a  few  observatioDB 
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on  some  of  those  remarkable  state- 
ments made  by  tbe  Indian  reformer 
during  his  speech  at   St.  James's 
Hall.     What  truth  was  there,  to 
commence  with,  in  the  statement 
that  1 80  millions,  or  even  one  mil- 
lion, of  Chnnder  Sen's  countrymen 
had  any  desire  that  their  heartfelt 
thuiks  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
people  of  England  for  the  great 
work  they  had  been  engaged  in  car- 
rying out  in  India  ?     Well,  shortly 
and  simply,  the  statement  was  as 
contrary  to  the  truth  as  any  state- 
ment could  be,  the  fact  being  that 
the  people  of  India  were  never  more 
discontented  than  they  have  been  of 
late  years.    As  little  truth,  perhaps, 
was  there  in  the  assertion  that  God 
had    employed   the  English  as   a 
special  agency  to  elevate  and  exalt 
the  natives,  and  that  India  and  Eng- 
land are  intellectually  united.     But 
all  these  were  mere  laifles  compared 
to  the  assertion  that  while  India  is 
already  rich,  there  is  a  great  future 
before  it  of  vast  materied  prosperity 
and  aggrandisement.  Of  all  the  mis- 
chievous delusions  that  were  ever 
fostered  by  the  ignorance  of  man 
this  is  probaby  the  greatest,  because 
it  is  mainly  owing  to   a  blind  be- 
lief in  the  wealth  of  India,  and  the 
vast  material  prosperity'  which  she 
is  destined  to  develop — ^it  is  mainly 
owing  to  these  delusions  that  India 
has  been  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy ;  it  is  owing  to  them 
that  a  system  of  profuse  expendi- 
ture has  been  encouraged,  that  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  has  been  brought 
about  which  ^ has  borne  heavily  on 
the  greatest  necessity  of  life,  and 
that  the  peoples  of  Lidia  have  be- 
come thoroughly  discontented.    But 
it  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
by  those  who  have  paid  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  India, 
so  far  from  being  rich,  is  the  poorest 
and  most  heavily-taxed  country  in 
the  world,  and  is  suffering  from  such 
an  enormous  annual  depletion  of  cash 
to  this  country  (variously  estimated 
at  from  twelve  to  sixteen  millions  a 


year),  that  Ch tinder  Sen's  *  great  fu- 
ture of  material  prosperity '  is  simply 
an  impossibility,  if  we  continue  to 
hold  India  and  govern  it  as  we  do  at 
present.  Finally,  when  Chunder 
Sen  said  that  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  all  had  been  the  religious 
and  moral  reformation  of  the  codiI- 
try,  he  was  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 
The  tendency  of  our  education  is 
simply  to  make  the  Hindoos  entire^ 
irreligious — ^i.  e.  they  abandon  their 
own  form  of  religion  and  adopt 
no  other.  Then  as  to  the  moral 
reformation  he  speaks  of,  it  is 
certain  that  every  branch  of  mo- 
rality has  become  worse  under 
our  administration,  and  of  this  fact 
we  have  such  strong  testimony  from 
various  quarters,  that  I  need  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  evidence  in 
support  of  such  a  well-known  fact. 
Chunder  Sen  himself,  in  one  of  hsi 
subsequent  addresses,  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  the  spread  of  drinking,  and 
the  ruin  caused  by  it,  which  amply 
shows  that  the  moral  reformation  of 
his  countrymen  has  commenced  in 
a  manner  more  likely  to  tidd  to  the 
fortunes  of  publicans  than  the  peace 
of  families.  It  only  remains  to  say, 
that  after  six  months'  stay  Chunder 
Sen  returned  to  his  country.  To 
use  his  own  words :  *  The  result  of 
my  visit  to  England  is  that,  as  I 
came  here  an  Indian,  I  go  back  a 
confirmed  Indian;  I  came  here  a 
Theist,  I  go  back  a  confirmed 
Theist.' 

Some  remarks  on  the  political 
significance  of  the  rise  of  this  sect 
and  we  have  done.  That  the  rise 
of  such  a  sect  should  have  any 

?olitical  significance  has  never,  that 
am  aware  of,  occurred  to  any  of 
the  numerous  writers  on  India. 
Nor  have  we  &r  to  go  for  a  reason 
for  this.  It  lies  simply  in  the  fact 
that  Indian  affairs  are  entirely  neg- 
lected in  this  country,  so  entirely 
neglected  that  you  cannot  get  any 
section  of  the  public  to  pay  the 
smallest  attention  to  them.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  while 
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in  ibis  country  there-  are  thousands 
of  able  minds  employed  in  the 
questions  of  the  hour,  in  forecasting 
events,  and  in  keeping  a  good  look 
out  ahead,  there  are  no  such  minds 
at  work  on  Indian  affairs.  And 
hence  it  arises  that  the  officials  in 
charge  of  India,  taken  up  as  they 
are  with  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
blunder  into  di&culties,  till  some 
day  arises  when  the  Government  is 
astonished  to  find  itself  either  fast  in 
a  quagmire  or  sitting  close  upon  the 
edge  of  a  volcano.  Our  last  great 
difficulty  was  the  volcano  which  ex- 
ploded in  1857,  our  present  one  is 
a  quagpnire  of  financial  difficulties, 
with  a  worse  volcano  in  the  distance. 
And  this  last  great  volcano  is  already 
in  sight.  To  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  there  probably 
never  was  a  time  when  we  could 
rely  less  upon  the  afiections  of  the 
people.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am 
afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if 
we  could  be  satisfied  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  are  not  more 
actively  hostile  than  his  words 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  we 
might  consider  ourselves  fortunate. 
But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  people  are  naturally 
sick  of  us  and  our  government,  and 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a 
singularly  unfortunate  circumstance 
that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  the  spirit 
which  has  resulted  in  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  should  be  rapidly  extending. 
That  spirit  is  an  inquisitorial  and 
sceptical  spirit.  Its  first  step  has 
been  to  march  to  the  attack  of  reli- 
gion,  its  second  will  be  to  march  on 
to  a  consideration  of  the  justice  of 
our  Government  in  India. 

And  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  think  on  such  subjects, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  fact  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  enquiry  being  naturally 
followed  by  an  enquiry  into  the 
policy  of  the  State ;  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  fact  of  a  religious 
rebellion  being  generally  followed, 


where  '  the  need  and  Opportunity 
exists,  by  a  social  rebellion  Nor 
have  we  very  ^eir  to  go  for  illnstm- 
tions  of  this  natural  sequence.  We 
have  one  in  our  own  English  his- 
tory, a  second  in  the  history  of  our 
nearest  neighbours.  The  briefest 
allusion  to  both  will  suffice  for  my 
purpose  here.  As  for  the  firsts  the 
reader  will  remember  that  the  early 
Refoimers  insisted  much  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment ;  that  the 
right  of  private  judgment  upset  the 
Ghuroh ;  and  that  in  England  the 
same  spirit  which  produced  the 
Puritans  induced  the  Puritans  to 
war  against  and  overturn  the 
Government.  And  Clarendon,  it 
may  be  added,  notices  in  one  closely- 
packed  sentence,  the  connection 
between  'a  proud  and  venomons 
dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  so  by  de- 
grees (as  the  progress  is  very  natu- 
ral) an  equal  irreverence  to  the 
government  of  the  State  too.'  In 
France,  too,  the  spirit  which  pro- 
duced religious  scepticism  proved 
equally  troublesome  to  the  State. 
These  mere  allusions  are  perhaps 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  necessary 
connection  that  exists  between  re- 
form in  religion  and  reform  in  the 
Government  of  a  country. 

Having  thus  seen,  from  the  facts 
already  given,  that  an  attack  on 
the  religious  institutions  of  a  coun- 
try means  a  great  deal  more  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
we  shall  have  little  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  the  rise  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  is  an  indication 
which  we  should  speedily  recognise 
the  importance  of,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  our  Gk)vemment  int^ 
harmony  with  those  aspirations 
and  feelings  which  already  exist 
amongst  a  limited  class  of  the 
people,  and  which  are  spreading  at 
such  a  rate  as  must  inevitably  prove 
speedily  fatal  to  our  present  system 
of  Indian  administration.  To  a 
superficial  observer  our  most  for- 
midable enemies  in  India  appear  to 
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be  the  Wahabis  and  Mahommedaiis, 
bat  in  r^Ity  tbese  people  are  aa 
chaff  compared  to  that  spirit  of 
which  the  new  Theism  is  the  living 
fruit.  The  Mahonunedans,  though 
no  doubt  capable  of  much  mia- 
chiefy  are  numerically  insignificant ; 
and  the  casus  heUi  of  the  section 
of  them  most  likely  to  be  trouble- 
some is  founded,  not  so  much  on  a 
feeling  of  just  indignation  at  being 
k^t  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  as  on  a 
desire  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  a 
fiuiatical  wish  to  assert  a  religious 
supremacy.  With  the  Hindoos  the 
case  is  widely  different.  They  are 
in  an  overwhelming  majority ;  and 
when  the  spirit  which  produced  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  turns  its  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  State — when 
its  members,  amply  educated  and 
entirely  unprovided  for,  spread 
amongst  the  people  and  communi- 
cate to  them  the  intelligence  of  the 
freedom  enjoyed  in  England — when 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  has  no  share  or  voice  in  the 
administration,  nor  the  smallest 
control  of  the  public  purse,  and 
that  the  honourable  offices  of  go- 
vernment are  devoured  by  foreign- 
ers, to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives 
of  the  country — when  they  point 
oat  that  Indm  is  annually  under- 
going an  enormous  depletion  of 
solid  money,  w^hich  is  taken  from 
the  soil  to  be  spent  in  England — 
wlien  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  taxed  more  heavily 
than  any  people  in  the  world — 
when,  finally,  they  show  that  this 


is  only  necessary  because  the  coxm- 
try  is  obliged  to  support  an  enor- 
mous foreign  army  and  an  expensive 
•alien  Grovemment — when  aU  these 
things  are  made  known,  as  one  day 
they  assuredly  will  be,  there  wiU 
arise  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  uni- 
versal hatred,  which  wDl  surely 
make  itself  felt.  Out  of  the 
struggle  we  should,  no  doubt, 
come  successfiil;  bat  we  should  not 
the  less  be  losers,  for  we  should 
rise  up  from  the  game  nearly,  if  not 
quite  bankrupt.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  we  be  much  better 
off  if  we  had  yielded  to  pres- 
sure in  the  first  instance.  Were 
we  even  weak  enough  to  yield  to 
threats,  or  what  had  the  appearance 
of  threats,  demand  would  follow 
demand,  till  the  power  and  profit 
alike  slipped  from  our  grasp,  and 
the  country  became  not  worth 
having. 

And  is  there  no  way  out  of 
all  this  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is 
a  way — a  course  by  which  the 
people  could  be  got  to  hke  us,  or, 
at  least  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
our  services,  and  which,  when  the 
day  of  separation  came,  would 
enable  us  to  leave  the  country  with- 
out loss  of  money  or  honour,  and 
on  good  terms  with  its  numerous 
peoples.  But  the  plans  by  which 
this  may  be  brought  about  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  discussed  at  the 
end  of  a  paper  like  this,  and  must 
therefore  be  reserved  for  some 
more  fitting  occasion. 

Bi.  H.  E» 
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TAINE'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 


THE  influence  of  French  man- 
ners  on  those  of  England  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
is  a  &ct  which  wiU  prohably  strike 
the  mind  of  some  studious  enquirer 
in  the  future  as  one  of  no  small  in- 
terest and  importance.  By  us,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  it,  it  is  almost 
unobserved.  But  people  who  can 
remember  London  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  may  easily  assure  them- 
selves, on  looking  round,  that  life 
there  has,  in  many  other  details  as 
well  as  cheap  claret,  drawn  nearer 
to  Gallic  models.  In  theatres  this 
is  conspicuous,  in  every  Offen- 
bachian  flourish  essayed  by  British 
voices  and  legs.  The  leading 
French  actors  and  actresses  them- 
selves are  almost  as  familiar  to  us 
as  to  the  Parisians.  French  pic- 
tures flood  our  galleries.  Our  novel- 
ists, especially  those  of  the  softer 
sex,  rival  and  outvie  Balzac  or  the 
younger  Dumas  in  the  boldness  of 
their  choice  of  subjects.  We  not 
only  have  a  demi-mcmde^  but  we  talk 
and  write  of  it,  too.  We  possess  a 
new  school  of  poets,  whose  favourite 
models  are  Hugo,  De  Musset,  and 
Baudelaire.  Certain  ideas,  also^ 
political  and  social — which  spring 
up  more  readily  in  French  soil  than 
elsewhere,  have  scattered  their  seeds 
across  the  Channel — *  Communism,' 
*  Internationalism,'  and  what  not. 
The  tendency  to  imitate  France  in 
her  experiments  of  government  has 
lately  received  a  decided  check  &om 
the  view  of  her  terrible  disasters  ; 
and  &om  this,  combined  with  other 
causes,  a  Conservative  reaction  is 
manifesting  itself  in  the  English 
political  world.  This,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  go  very  far,  or  to  last 
very  long. 

The  tainsfusion  we  have  indi- 


cated, resulting  in   great  measare 
from  modem  facilities  for  travelling 
and  for  exchanging  ideas  in  varions 
ways,    is    not    wholly    one-sided. 
France  has  quite  lately  begun  to 
take  a  closer  interest  in  Englisli 
things — not  merely  in  the  politicsd 
or  commercial  position    of  Gr^ 
Britain,  but  in  the  aspects  of  life, 
of  art,  of  literature,  in  that  mde 
and  foggy  island.     Here  are  fear 
good- sized    volumes     in    excellent 
French,  the  result  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  elaborate  survey  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  from   Beowulf  and 
Bede   to    Carlyle    and    Tennyson. 
Monsieur  Taine  has  read   a  vast 
number  of  famous  English  books, 
and  gives  the  result  in  a  brilliant 
and  telling  manner.     His  own  book 
is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  con- 
spectus ;  it  has  a  form  and  colour  of 
its  own.     He  connects  every  writer 
and  every  extract  with  the  age  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  were 
produced,  pointing  out  the  mutual 
relations  between  successive  groups 
of  men  of  literary  genius,  and  the 
successive  eras  in  which  they  lived, 
and  of  which  they  have  left  the 
finest  kind  of  record.     Behind  the 
written  work  he  seeks  the  writer, 
behind  the  writer  the  antecedents 
and  circumstances  that  nourished 
and  moulded  him.     We  must  con- 
sider *  the  elementary  moral  state ' 
out  of  which  a  given  production 
came    to    light.      Three    different 
sources  contribute  to   cause    that 
state — (he  race,  the  surroundtngSy  He 
epoch. 

What  do  we  find  at  first  sight  (he 
asks)  in  man's  mind  ?  Images,  or  re- 
presentations of  things.  This  is  the 
subject-matter  which  develops  in 
different  races  into  different  Faults. 
Chinese  mental    activity,  working 


'  Histoire  de  la  Litthature  anglaise^  par  H.  Taine.    Paris,  Hachette. 
TaMs  Histortf  of  English  Literature,  translated  by  H.  Van  Laun,  voL  i.    Edinbush. 
Edmonston  and  Douglas,  1871. 
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in    langnagei   issnes    in  positiviBt 
fonnulas;    Aryao,  in  metaphysics 
&nd  imaginative  art ;    Semitic  in 
lofly  but  narrow  lyrical  enthusiasm. 
Nameroas  sub-divisions  branch  out, 
each  Tvith  a  character  of  its  own. 
The  master-idea  of  the   Teutonic 
peoples,  for  example,  is  individual 
duty,  and  to  explain  this  it  is  neces- 
saty  to  consider  the  structure  of  the 
Northman's   character  and  intelli- 
gence, '  his     general   processes    of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  sluggish- 
ness and  coldness  of  sensation  which 
prevent  his  falling  easily  and  head- 
long under  the  sway  of  pleasure, 
the  bluntness  of  his  taste,  the  irre- 
gularity  and    revolutions   (^souhre- 
mnts^    of   his     conception,    which 
arrest  in  him  the  birth  of  fair  dispo- 
sitions (ordannances)  and  harmon- 
ious forms,  the  disdain  of  appear- 
ances,   the    desire    of   truth,   the 
attachment  to  bare   and   abstract 
ideas   which  develop  in  him   con- 
science, at  the  expense  of  all  else. 
There  the  search  is  at  end :  we  have 
arrived  at  a  primitive  disposition.' 

Then  as  to  the  surroundings, 
c\'idently  climate  has  large  effects. 

Sometimes  the  state  policy  has 
been  at  work,  as  in  the  two  Italian 
civilisations.  Sometimes  the  social 
conditions  have  impressed  their 
mark. 

Bnt    there  is  still  another  class 
of  causes  to  be  considered,  namely, 
those   peculiar   to  the  epoch — long 
or   short — to  which  a  given  pro- 
duct belongs ;   '  for,  with  the  forces 
within    and  without,  there  is  the 
work  which  they  have  already  pro- 
dneed     together,    and    this     work 
Itself    contributes  to  produce  that 
which  follows.     Beside  the  perma- 
nent  impulse  and  the   given  sur- 
ronndings,   there  is  the    acquired 
momentum.      When    the  national 
character  and  surrounding  drcum- 
t;tances    operate,  it  is  not  upon  a 
t/ibiil<i  rasa,  but  on  a  ground  on 
whicb  marks  are  already  impressed.' 
Consider  Comeille  and  Voltaire,  as 
<iramatists,  ^schy lus  and  Euripides, 
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Da  Vinci  and  Ghiido.  Among  vari- 
ous differences  there  is  this,  that  the 
one  artist  is  the  precursor  the  other 
the  successor.  A  certain  dominant 
idea  has  sway  for  a  long  or  shorter 
time  (for  an  epoch  in  this  sense 
may  extend  over  centuries),  it  is 
displayed  over  the  whole  field  of 
action  and  thought ;  and  after  cover- 
ing the  world  with  its  works,  in- 
voluntarily systematic,  it  has  faded, 
it  has  died  away,  and  lo,  a  new  idea 
springs  up,  destined  to  a  like  domi- 
nation, and  the  like  number  of 
creations.  And  here  remember 
that  the  second  depends  in  part 
upon  the  first;  and  that  the  first, 
uniting  its  effect  with  those  of 
national  genius  and  surrounding 
circumstances,  imposes  on  each  new 
creation  its  bent  and  direction. 

Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  bnt  a  me- 
chanical problem;  the  total  effect  is  a 
result,  depending  entirely  on  the  magnitade 
and  direction  of  the  producing  causes. 
The  only  difference  which  separates  these 
moral  problems  from  physical  ones  is,  that 
the  magnitude  and  dilution  cannot  be 
valued  or  computed  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second. 

Following  out  this  line,  M.  Taine 
explains  the  periods  of  intellectual 
barrenness  and  productiveness  which 
make  their  appearance  irregularly 
and  without  visible  cause  in  the  life 
of  a  people ;  they  are  caused  by  inter- 
nal concords  or  internal  contrarieties. 
In  the  former  case  the  separate 
effects  of  race,  circumstance  (le 
milieu),  and  epoch  (le  mxymenV)  are 
working  harmoniously  together ;  in 
the  latter  case  they  are  at  odds,  and 
hinder  or  annul  each  other. 

There  was  such  a  concord  when  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  sociable  character 
and  the  conversational  aptitude,  innate  in 
France,  encountered  the  drains-room  man  - 
ners  and  the  epoch  of  oratorical  analysis ; 
when  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  pro- 
found and  elastic  genius  of  Germany  en- 
countered the  age  of  philosophical  composi- 
tions and  of  cosmopolitan  criticism.  There 
was  such  a  contrariety  when  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  rude  and  lonely  English 
genius  tried  blunderingly  to  adopta  novel  po- 
liteness*, when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
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lucid  and  proMic  Frencb  upbittiitd  Tainly 
to  cradlo  a  liring  poetiy.  That  hidden 
concord  of  creatire  forces  produced  the 
finiBhed  urbanitj  and  the  noble  and  Rgolar 
literature  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Boasuet, 
the  giraad  metaphysics  and  broad  aitical 
sympathy  of  Hegel  and  Goeth*.  That 
hidden  contrariety  of  creatire  forces  pso- 
duoed  the  imperfect  literature,  the  scan- 
dalous comedy,  the  abortiye  drama  under 
Dryden  and  Wycherley,  the  vile  Greek  im- 
portations, the  groping  elabonte  efforts, 
the  scant  half-graces  under  Bonsardand 
the  Pleiad. 

Here  comes  in  onr  critic's  main 
article  of  fidtb,  namely,  that  it  is 
certain  that  the  unknown  creations 
(I.e.  in  literature  and  art)  towards 
which  the  current  of  the  centnries 
conducts  us,  will  be  produced  and 
regulated  altogether  by  the  three 
primordial  forces;  that  if  these 
forces  could  be  measured  and  com- 
puted, one  might  deduce  from  them 
an  from  a  formula  the  specialties  of 
future  civilisation.  *  When  we  have 
considered  race,  circumstaticey  and 
epoch,  which  are  the  internal  main- 
springs, the  external  pressure,  and 
the  acquired  momentum,  we  have 
exhausted  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
actual  causes,  but  also  the  whole  of 
the  possible  causes  of  motion.' 

In  the  two  following  sections  our 
author  treats  of  the  importance  of 
literary  monuments  as  bringing 
befoi-e  our  eyes  h:s  sentiments  des 
(jc Iterations  precede tttcs,  and  embody- 
inc^  the  moral  history  of  the  nation 
which  produced  them.  When  a 
literary  *  work  is  rich  and  one  knows 
Low  to  interpret  it,  we  find  there 
the  pyschology  of  a  soul,  frequently 
of  an  age,  now  and  then  of  a  race.' 
He  thus  concludes  his  introduction: 

It  is  then  chiefly  by  the  study  of  litera- 
tures that  one  may  eonbtructa  moral  history, 
and  advance  toward  the  knowledge  of  psy- 
ciiolopn'cal  laws,  from  which  events  spring. 
I  nm  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  litera- 
ture, and  to  seek  in  it  for  the  psychology  of 
a  people:  if  I  have  chosen  this  one  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  not  without  a  reason.  I  had 
to  And  a  people  with  a  grand  and  complete 
literature,  and  this  is  rare :  there  are  few 


natioDs  who  have,  dasi*e  th«r  vhcAs  exist- 
ence,  really  thought  and  written.  Aumo; 
the  ancients,  the  I^itin  litecature  is  worth 
nothing  at  the  outset,  then  borrowed  sod 
imitatiTe.  Among  the  modems  Getnaa 
literature  is  almost  wanting  for  two  cen- 
turies.* Italian  litMrntue  and  Spsaiih 
Uteratnre  end  at  the  middle  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century.  Only  ancient  Greece, 
modem  France  and  ]&igland,  offer  a  com- 
plete series  of  great  significant  monuments. 
I  have  diosen  England,  because  beia^  Kill 
alive,  and  subject  to  direct  examinstiOB,  it 
may  be  better  studied  than  a  destnyed 
civilisation,  of  which  we  retain  bat  the  rdics, 
and  because,  being  diflferent  from  Frtnce,  it 
has  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  a  mon  <&- 
tinct  character.  Besideo^  there  is  a  peeoli- 
arity  in  this  civilisatioa«  apart  from  its 
spontaneous  development,  it  preseats  s 
forced  deviation,  it  has  undergone  the-  Isst 
and  most  effectual  of  all  conquests,  and 
the  three  grounds  whence  it  has  sprang, 
race,  climate,  the  Norman  invasion,  may  be 
observed  in  its  remains  with  perfect  enct- 
ness;  so  that  we  may  examine  in  thi^ 
history  the  two  most  powerfiil  moving 
springs  of  human  transformation,  natural 
bent  and  constraining  force,  and  we  may 
examine  them  without  uncertainty  or  gap 
in  a  series  of  authentic  and  unmntilated 
memorials. 

We  have  given  necessarily  a  very 
condensed,  but  not,  we  think,  ar 
inaccurate,  account  of  M.  Taine*s 
leading«principles  and  views.  The 
modem  school  of  critics  to  which 
he  belongs,  if  sometimes  mistaking 
a  cloudy  vagueness  for  breadth,  and 
a  useless  hairsplitting  for  subtlety, 
offers  us  doubtless  many  curious 
and  suggestive  remarks,  and  more- 
over has  the  command  of  an  im- 
mense museum  of  anecdotes  and 
illustrations.  But  they  have  one 
strange  peculiarity  while  treaHng 
of  a  great  man's  work,  that  of 
JEschylus  or  Phidias,  Dante  or 
Bafl^l,  Shakespeare  or  Milton-- 
they  search  wide  and  dig  deep  after 
causes  and  omit  just  one  thing,  the 
great  man  himself.  Hamlet^  Cofu*- 
lamiSy  A  Midstimmer  Ntght^s  Dream^ 
one  would  think  that  the  WiUism 
Shakespeare  who  was  bom  on  a 
certain  April  day,  who  ate  and 
dranky  came  and  went^  and  had 
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eyes  in  his  head  and  &bram  beliind 
tfaem,  and  lived  &  man's  life  of  hia 
own — ^  man  of  genio^'  acooid- 
in^  to  the  c^d-fiiakiaiied  plirase<^ 
had  something  considerable  to  do 
with  theappearance  of  these  Hterarj 
phenomeDa.  But  no*  'Loraqne 
nons  avons  coneaddro  la  vaee^  le 
milieUy  le  nunneni^  c'est-JUdire  le 
reasort  da  dedans^  la  pression  da 
dehors  et  rimpuMon  d^l  acqtuae, 
nons  ayoss  ^pmse  non-senlement 
toTites  lea  causes  ceelies  mais  en- 
oore  tontes  les  caoses  possifoles  da 
moavement.'  BeaDy! — and  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  himself,  it  seems, 
had  no  share  worth  mentioninf^  in 
the  matter. 

It  is  not  meant  that  this  school 
totally  denies  the  originating  force 
of  a  man  of  genius,  but  l^ey  reduce 
it  to  a  minimom,  and  in  thfi  coarse 
of  their  speculations  ecmunonly 
OTcrlook  it  altogether.  In  truth, 
the  presence  of  genius  is  just  one 
of  those  £EU3ts  which  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
mechanical  or  quasi-mechanical  the- 
ory of  forces, — one  of  those  &cts 
which  compels  the  observer  to 
feel,  if  not  to  confess,  how  very 
short  a  way  down  the  great  gulf 
goes  his  little  plummet. 

Perhaps  the  bifold  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
divel^ty  and  originating  power  of 
the  individual,  wiU  some  day  prove 
as  fruitful  in  suggestions  and 
starting-points  of  thought  as  any 
of  those  other  speculations,  whether 
German  or  French,  which  have 
hitherto  been  put  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  history  of  mankind— each 
being  in  reality  a  guess  at  an 
enigma  which  is  essentially  insoluble. 
One  who  believes  that '  Thistoire  est 
on  probleme  de  m^caniqae  psycho- 
logique'^  may  produce  any  number 
of  clever  and  striking  remarks,  but 
is  hardly  Hkely  to  give  as  any 
trathful  view  of  human  life  either 
present  or  past. 


In  his  History  of  EngUsk  Litero^ 
tttre,    M.  Taine  starts  with  a  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  Saxons 
in  their  rude    home    amidst    the-, 
mtiddy  marshes  and  shallow  inlets 
of   the  North    Sea — 'Huge  white 
bodies,    cool-blooded,  with    fierce 
blue    eyes,   reddish    flaxen   hair  v 
ravenous  stomachs,  filled  with  meat 
and  cheese,  heated  by  strong  drinks; 
of  a  cold  temperament,  slow  to  love, 
home  stayers,  prone  to  brutal  drunk- 
enness :  these  are  to  this  day  the 
features  which  descent  and  climate 
preserve  in  the  race,  and  these  ace 
what  the    Boman    historians  dis- 
covered in  their  former   country. 
There  is  no  living,  in  these  lands, 
without  abundance  of  solid  food; 
bad  weather  keeps  people  at  home  ; 
strong  drinks  are  necessary  to  cheer 
them ;  the  senses  become  blunted, 
the  muscles  are  braced,   the  will 
vigorous.'     They  come  to  Britain, 
also  a  moist  land,  but  greener,  more 
fertile,  with  deeper  sea  and  better 
harbours ;   they  drive  the  Britons 
into  comers,  settle  themselves,  and 
become  wealthy :   '  Do  you  look  to 
find  them  much  changed  ?  Changed 
it  may  be,  but  for  the  worse,  lifco? 
the  Franks,  like  all  barbarians  wha 
pass   from    action   to  enjoyment.' 
They  are  more  gluttonous,  filling 
themselves  with   flesh,  swallowing 
deep    draughts    of   strong    coarse 
drinks,    and    adding  to    this    the 
pleasure   of  violent   combat.     Not 
easily  with  such  instincts  can  they 
attain  to  culture  ;  to  find  a  natural 
and  ready  culture,  we  must  look 
amongst  the  sober  and  sprightly 
populations  of  the  south.     Here  the 
sluggish  and  heavy  temperament 
remains  long  buried  in  a  brutal 
life;  people  of  the  Latin  race,  never 
at  a  first  glance  see  in  them  aught 
but  large  gross  beasts,  clumsy  and 
ridiculous  when  not  dangerous  and 
enraged.    On  tibe  other  hand,  under 
this  native  barbarism  there  were 
noble  dispositions,  unknown  to  the 
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Boman  world,  which  were  destined 
to  produce  a  better  people  out  of 
the  rains  of  these.  In  the  first 
place,  a  certain  earnestness,  which 
leads  them  out  of  idle  sentiments  .to 
noble  ones. 

From  their  origin  in  Germany  this  ia 
what  we  find  them,  severe  iji  DNUiner,  with 
grave  inclinations  and  a  manly  dignity. 
.  .  .  .  In  everything,  in  rude  and 
masculine  instincts  they  were  men.  Each 
in  his  own  home,  on  his  own  land,  and  in 
his  own  hut,  was  master  of  himself,  firm 
and  self-contained,  in  no  wise  restrained  or 
shackled.  If  the  commonweal  received 
anything  from  him,  it  was  because  he 
gave  it.  In  all  great  conferences  he 
gave  hig  vote  in  arms,  passed  judgment  in 
the  assembly,  made  alliances  and  wars  on 
his  own  account,  moved  from  place  to  place, 
showed  activity  and  daring.  The  modem 
Englishman  existed  entire  in  this  Saxon. 

Through  all  their  primitive  bru- 
talitj  gleams  the  grand  idea  of 
duty — self-constraint  exercised  for 
some  noble  end.  Marriages  were 
pure  amongst  them,  chastity  instinc- 
tive. The  adulterer  was  punished  by 
death  ;  the  adulteress  was  obliged  to 
hang  herself,  or  was  stabbed  by  the 
knives  of  her  neighbours.  In  the 
old  Northern  legends  love  has  a  grave 
and  tragic  colouring.  'Nothing 
here  like  the  love  we  find  in 
the  primitive  poet^  of  France, 
Provence,  Spain,  and  wreece.  There 
is  an  absence  of  gaiety,  of  delight ; 
beyond  marriage  it  is  only  a  fero- 
cious appetite,  an  outbreak  of  the 
instinct  of  the  beast.  It  appears 
nowhere  with  its  charm  and  its 
smile ;  therc  is  no  love  song  in  this 
ancient  poetry.'  With  them  love 
is  not  an  amusement  and  a 
pleasui-c,  but  a  promise  and  a 
devotion.  All  is  grave,  even 
sombre.  One  poem,  nearly  whole, 
Beotculf,  which  is  purely  Scandi- 
navian in  character,  and  two  or 
three  fragments  are  all  we  have  of 
the  lay-poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  dehght  of  battle  is  the  sub- 
ject of  these  old  minstrels.  Here  is 
a  passage  from  '  The  Battle  of  Fins- 
hurg' : 


The  army  goes  forth :  the  birds  nog,  tho 
cricket  chirps,  the  war-weapons  sound,  the 
lance  clangs  against  the  shield.  Nowshineth 
the  moon,  wandering  under  the  sky.  Kow 
arise  deeds  of  woe,  which  the  emnity  of 
this  people  prepares  to  do.  .  .  .  Then  in 
the  court  came  the  tumult  of  war  carnage. 
They  seized  with  their  hands  the  hollov 
wood  of  the  shield.  They  smote  through 
the  hones  of  the  head.  The  roofs  of  the 
castle  resounded,  until  Garulf  fell  in  battle, 
the  first  of  earth-dwelling  men,  son  of 
Guthlaf.  Aroimd  him  lay  many  brare 
men  dying.  The  raven  whirled  aboot 
dark  and  sombre,  like  a  willow  leaf. 
There  was  a  sparkling  of  blades,  as  if 
all  Finsburg  were  on  fire.  Never  hare  I 
heard  of  a  more  worthy  battle  in  war.* 

Now  it  occurs  to  us  here  to 
remark  that  it  is  highly  probahle 
there  is  a  Keltic  element  in  the  fonn 
of  these  old  war-songs,  mixed  with 
the  Scandinavian.  Certainly  there 
were  no  few  persons  during  this 
period  who  were  familiar  with  botli 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  ancient 
British  tongae;  and  the  latter 
language  at  an  early  epoch  abounded 
in  song,  and  by  its  constmctioi), 
which  is  corroborated  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  people,  indicates  a  very  an- 
cient bias  to  poetic  expression.  This 
Keltic  element  in  English  literature, 
whatever  it  may  amount  to,  is  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  M.  Taine, 
both  in  this  part  of  his  work  and 
throughout;  which  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it 
still  remains  almost  unexplored  and^ 
quite  unestimated  in  England. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  Norman 
period.  The  Saxons  were  now 
about  2,000,000 ;  the  Norman  army 
numbered  60,000.  They  were  galli- 
cised  men,  altered  and  refined, 
though  still  substantially  the  rela- 
tives of  those  whom  they  conquered. 
They  imported  new  manners  and 
new  poesy,  and  introduced  new 
words,  forming  gradually  a  third 
part  of  the  English  language,  yet 
this  language  continued  altogether 
Teutonic.  'Though  the  grammar 
changed,  it  clianged  integrally,  by  an 
internal  action,  in  the  same  sense  as 


^  Cony  bearers  JUtMiratiofu  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  ^  1826,  Battieo/Finsboronffkf^iJS- 
The  complete  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  hns  been  published  by  M.  Orein. 
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its  continental  cognates.  At  the  end 
of  three  hundred  years  the  con- 
querors themselves  were  conquered ; 
their  speech  became  English ;  and 
owing  to  frequent  intermarriage, 
the  English  blood  ended  by  gaining 
the  predominance  over  the  Norman 
blood  in  their  veins.  The  race 
finally  remains  Saxon.' 

Though  the  Normans  were  origi- 
nally Scandinavians,  they  came  to 
Neustria,  not  a  nation  or  a  race, 
but  as  a  wandering  band,  and 
having  occupied  it  soon  became 
mixed  in  blood  with  the  native 
Franks,  andleamed  their  language — 
Bomance,  otherwise  French.  •  The 
great  masses  always  form  the  race 
in  the  end,  and  generally  the  genius 
and  language.' 

The  army  of  mixed  adventurers 
who  followed  William  to  England 
was,  in  short,  French  in  character. 

And  what  is  the  French  character? 
Hejre  M.  Taine  makes  some  unex- 
pectedly candid  remarks : 

When  the  Frenchman  conceives  an  event 
or  an  object,  he  conceives  qnicklj  and  dis- 
tinctly; there  is  no  internal  disturbance, 
no  previous  fermentation  of  confused  and 
violent  ideas,  which,  becoming  concentrated 
and  elaborated,  end  in  a  noisy  outbreak. 
The  movement  of  his  intelligence  is  nimble 
and  prompt  like  that  of  his  limbs ;  at  once 
and  without  effort  he  seizes  upon  his  idea. 
But  he  seizes  that  alone:  he  leaves  on 
one  side  all  the  entangling  offshoots  where- 
by it  is  entwined  and  twisted  amongst 
its  neighbouring  ideas;  he  dues  not  em- 
barrass himself  with  nor  think  of  them; 
he  detaches,  plucks,  touches  but  slightly, 
and  that  is  aU.  He  is  deprived,  or  if 
you  prefer  it,  he  is  exempt  from  those 
Kodden  half- visions  which  disturb  a  man, 
and  open  up  to  him  instantaneously  vast 
(Icepe  and  far  perspectives.  Images  are 
«xcited  by  internal  commotion ;  he,  not  . 
being  so  moved,  imagines  not.  He  is  only  / 
moved  superflcially;  he  is  without  large 
Mvoipathy ;  he  does  not  perceive  an  object 
a«  it  is,  complex  and  combined,  but  in  parts, 
with  a  discursive  and  superficial  knowledge. 
That  is  why  no  race  in  Europe  is  less 
poetical.* 

We  find  in  their  •  early  epics 
'  a  deplorable  abundance  of  dis- 
tinct and  facile  ideas.'  The  same 
in  the  literary  gossip  of  the  seven* 


teenth  century :  '  It  is  the  fault 
and  the  talent  of  the  race.  With 
this  involuntary  art  of  conceiving, 
and  isolating  instantaneously  and 
clearly  each  part  of  every  ob- 
ject, people  can  speak,  just  for 
speakmg's  sake,  and  for  ever.'  A 
certain  lightness  of  touch  is  proper 
to  the  Frenchman.  He  sees  the 
most  moving  spectacles  without 
deep  emotion.  The  fiBiculty  of  easy 
narration  never  fails  him.  In  life, 
as  in  literature,  he  seeks  the  agree- 
able, rather  than  the  voluptuous  or 
the  emotional.  He  is  gay,  not 
voluptuous  ;  dainty,  not  gluttonous. 
Love  to  him  is  a  pastime,  not  an 
intoxication.  'Tis  a  delicious  fruit 
which  he  gathers,  tastes,  and  leaves ; 
and,  to  him,  forbidden  fruit  is  always- 
the  best.  For  conjugal  fidelity  he 
has  no  respect ;  the  deceived  hus- 
band is  the  endless  butt  of  French 
literature.  Love,  in  its  highest 
delightfrilness  is  not  a  passion,  but 
a  pleasant  feast  elegantly  served'; 
the  two  guests  in  full  dress,  in  good 
humour,  ready  in  anticipating  each 
other's  wishes,  knowing  how  to  keep 
up  the  gaiety  and  when  to  part.  The 
Frenchman  likes  raillery  above  all 
things  ;  to  laugh,  especially  at  some- 
one's expense,  is  the  aim  of  his  life. 
The  satire  is  not  fierce  or  ill- 
natured,  or  profound ;  it  is  light, 
easy,  clever,  superficial,  causing  a 
kind  of  galvanic  tingling  of  the 
nerves.  It  sharpens  the  intelligence, 
produces  quickness,  clearness,  and 
pungency.  At  the  earliest  period 
when  !EVench  character  becomes 
definable,  we  find  in  it,  in  advance, 
an  abstract  of  the  whole  French 
literature ;  the  incapacity  for  great 
poetry,  the  early  and  continued  per- 
fection of  the  prose ;  '  the  excellence 
of  all  the  moods  of  conversation  and 
eloquence,  the  reign  and  tyranny  of 
taste  and  method,  the  art  and  theory 
of  development  and  arrangement, 
the  gift  of  being  measured,  clear, 
amusing,  and  pointed.  We  have 
taught  Europe  how  ideas  fall  into 
order,  and  which  ideas  ace  agrees 
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able  ;  and  this  k  what  our  Eranch- 
men  of  the  eleTonth  oentniy  are 
about  to  teach  their  Bazons  dnring 
five  or  six  centuries,  first  with  the 
lance,  next  with  the  stick,  next  with 
the  birch.* 

The  conquerors  tried  to  make  the 
literature  of  England  EVench,  but 
could  not  succeed.  Much  was  writ- 
ten in  French,  and  no  little  in  mixed 
French  and  English ;  but,  "by  de- 
grees, the  Norman  was  constrained 
to  speak  English — a  Latinised  Eng- 
lish, yet  -vifforous  and  original.  It 
required  a  long  while  to  effect  this. 
The  new  tongue  is  not  complete  till 
the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  Its  earlier 
monuments  consist  of  rhymed  chro- 
nicles, romances  of  love  and  chi- 
Tahy,  satirical  pieces.  Sir  John 
Mandeville's  Travels  also  belong 
to  this  period.  Its  literature  as  a 
whole  is  worthless.  Thought  made 
no  visible  advance  in  any  di- 
rection. In  place  of  originsJ  im- 
agination, ruled  at  best  a  deoora- 
'iive  fancy,  thin,  diffuse,  imitative. 

Neither  public  mon&lity  nor  public  know- 
ledge has  gained  anything  from  these  three 
ceutories  of  cuHuie.  This  Erench  culture, 
copied  in  vain  throughout  !Europef  has 
but  superficially  adorned  mankind,  and 
the  Tsmish  with  which  it  dei&ed  thnm 
already  fiides  away  or  scales  off. . .  .  During 
three  centuriee,  throughout  the  first  feudal 
age,  the  literature  of  Normans  in  England, 
made  up  of  imitations,  translations,  and 
clumsy  copies,  ends  in  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  burly  Saxons, 
conquered  but  not  crushed,  imbued 
with  new  culture  and  manners,  yet 
not  essentially  altered,  slowly  make 
way,  in  private  wealth,  in  political 
power,  and  also  begin  to  produce  a 
popular  literature  with  a  flavour  of 
its  own.  The  French  amuse  them- 
selves with  fabliaux^  the  tricks  of 
Benard,  &c.  '  The  popular  hero  is 
already  the  artful  plebeian,  mocking, 
light-hearted,  who,  later  on,  will 
ripen  into  Fianurge  and  Figaro,  not 
apt  to  withstand  you  to  your  &ce, 
too  sharp  to  care  for  great  victories 
and  habits  of  strife,  inclined  by  the 
nimbleness  of  his  wit  to  do4ge 
round  an  obstacle.*     The  hero  of 


the    English    people  is  a  fitnrdy, 
generous  archer,  Bobin  Hood,  who 
hunts,  fights,  and  lives  in  the  open 
air  and  £ee  fiorest — a  resister  of  op- 
pression, and  therefore  outlawed,  and 
a  Buccourer  of  the  poor  and  weak 
A  crop  of  ballads  springs  up,  revel- 
ing in  animal  vigour,  field  sports 
and  hard  knocks.     '  This  old  popu- 
lar poetry  is  not  the  pndae  of  a 
single  bandit,  but  of  an  entire  dass, 
the  yeomanry.     "  God  hafie  mersey 
on  Bobin  Hodys  BoUe,  and  aaffe  all 
good  vemaniy/'     That  is  how  many 
baUads  end.     The  strong  yeoman, 
inured  to    blows,   a  good  archer, 
clever  at  sword  and  stick,  is  the 
favourite.'      This  people  fight  for 
amusement^  and  bear  no  malice; 
they  praciase  with  bow  in  eveiy 
parish,    and  become  the  best  ar- 
chers in  the  world.     From  the  dose 
of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy  the  gene- 
ral emancipation  of  the  villeins  mnl- 
tiplied  their  number  greatly ;  amidst 
all  the  operations  and  changes  of 
the  great  central  powers,  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  survived.     The  Eng- 
lish people  in  those  times  is  a  great 
but  inconspicuous  mass. 

Like  a  vast  rock  'whidi  underlies  the 
■oil,  yet  cams  up  heare  and  there  at  distant 
intemls,  they  barely  esiiibit  tbemaelves. 
No  gcsat  poeUcal  or  religions  woik  ^ 
plays  them  to  the  light.  They  nng;  hot 
their  baUads,  fixat  ignored,  then  teans- 
formed,  reaeh  us  oalj  in  a  late  edition. 
They  prayed ;  bat  beyond  one  or  t«o  in- 
diffarent  poems,  their  inoomplete  and 
gepiuBBod  dodzine  bore  no  fniiL  One 
nay  well  see  frcai  the  verse,  tone,  and 
drift  of  their  baUads,  that  th^  axe  ei^bl« 
of  the  finest  poetic  originality,  but  their 
poetiy  ia  in  the  hands  of  Teomon  and 
harpers.  We  peneiva,  by  tlie  preeod^ 
and  energy  of  tbair  religions  protaats;  that 
they  are  capable  of  the  moat  severe  and 
imj^assioncd  creeds;  bnt  their  £aith  re* 
mains  hidden  in  the  shop-porloQES  of  a£sv 
obBCOK  asetaries.  Neither  their  fiaitfa  nor 
their  poetiy  has  been  able  to  attain  its  end 
or  issue. 

In  tbe  chapter  entitled  La  No^ 
veUe  Langue  we  are  introduced  to 
its  one  ^reat  writer,  Cbauoer,  in 
wbose  poetry  If.  Taine  points  out 
tbo     strong    infusion    of   Frencb 
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taste,     pronoancijig    him     'much 
less  Italian    than    French.'     But, 
in  fiM^,  is  not  Chaucer's  an  Eng* 
lish   nund,    imhned    with    all  the 
liteiwy  cultiire  of  his  time  ?  There 
can  perhaps  be  little  profit  in  trying 
to  analyse  the  ingredients  closely. 
What  is  more  important  to  observe 
is,  that  in  Chancer  we  see  for  ihe 
first  time  in  English  literature  a 
man  of  commanding  original  genius. 
He  sees  and  describes,  he  feels  and 
expresses,   he  thinks  and  conveys 
the  result  of  his  thought — all  in  a 
series  of  truthful  and  beautiful  and 
artistic    forms.      He    retells    old 
stories,  and  translates  foreign  pieces, 
and,    by  mingling  with  them  his 
genius  makes  them  his  own.   In  the 
Canterbury  Tales  he  paints  on  en- 
during   canvas    the    chief   typical 
figures  of  the  life  of  his  age,  with  a 
background  of  fresh  English  land- 
scape.    '  He  is  not  far  from  con- 
ceiving an  idea  of  truth  and  life. 
He  is  on  the  brink  of  independent 
thought  and  fertile  discovery.   This 
was   Chaucer's  position.'     But  he 
stops  short,  cumbered  and  checked 
— even  he,  the  one  great  original 
poet  of  a  long  period — by  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  of  the  age,  a  system 
of  artificial  dogmas  and  verbal  sub- 
tleties which  promised  everything, 
and  which  added  no  single  idea  to 
the    mind;    nay,  which  gradually 
dried  up  the  springs  both  of  poetry 
and  of  science. 

To  a  long  stretch  of  dryness  and 
sterility  succeeded  the  Pagan  Re- 
naissance ;  first  in  Italy,  which  al- 
ways retained  most  of  the  ancient 
civilisation ;  then  in  France,  Spain, 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  finally  in 
England.  The  lay  intellect,  long  op- 
pressed under  priestly  opiates  and 
nightmares,  awoke  and  shook  itself. 
Science,  art,  and  literature  blos- 
somed forth  suddenly  in  a  new  uni- 
versal spring.  The  printing  press 
is  bnsy — great  physical  discoveries 
are  made,  wealth  and  magnificence, 
^neral  prosperity  and  enjoyment 
rise  higher  than  ever  the  world  saw 
them.     Feudal  life  closes  and  court 


life  begins.  Splendid  costume  is 
expressive  of  the  inner  eamberance 
and  the  artistic  spirit  which  di. 
recta  it.  It  overflows  in  this  as 
in  poetzy  and  the  drama.  *  There 
was  an  incredible  outgrowth  of 
living  forms  from  men's  brains. 
They  acted  like  their  engravers, 
who  give  us  in  their  frontispieces  a 
prodigality  of  fruits,  flowers,  active 
figures,  animals,  gods,  and  pour  out 
and  confuse  the  whole  treasure  of 
nature  in  every  corner  of  their 
paper.'  There  were  endless  proces- 
sions, pageants,  masquerades,  and 
festivities.  Life  expanded  widely, 
freely,  and  rejoicingly ;  and  in  such 
a  world  arose  its  fitting  poet — 
Shakespeare.  'Transplanted  into 
diffisrent  races  and  climes,  this 
paganism  receives  from  each  dis- 
tinct features  and  a  distinct  charac- 
ter. In  England  it  becomes  Eng- 
lish ;  the  English  Renaissance  is  the 
Renaissance  of  the  Saxon  genius.' 
One  of  the  many  arrestingremarks 
scattered  up  and  down  M.  Taine*?! 
work  is,  that  the  poets  of  ihis  age, 
with  all  their  fiery  passion,  all  their 
tremulous  sensibility,  had  stronger 
nerves  than  those  of  our  time. 

We  also  have  our  pa.«8ions,  bat  we  are  no 
longer  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  They 
distract  us  ;  we  are  not  poets  without  suf- 
fering for  it.  Alfred  de  Mfisset,  Heine, 
Edgar  Poe,  Bums,  Byron,  Shelley,  Cowper, 
how  many  shall  I  instance  ?  Disgust,  men- 
tal and  bodily  degradation,  disease,  impo- 
tence, madness,  suicide,  at  best  a  permanent 
hallucination  or  feverish  raving — these  are 
nowadays  the  ordinary  issues  of  the  poetic 
temperament.  ...  Is  there  a  man  living 
who  could  withstand  the  storm  of  pa8sion.s 
and  visions  which  swept  over  Shakespeare, 
and  end,  like  him,  as  a  sensible  citizen  and 
landed  proprietor  in  his  small  county  ?  The 
muscles  were  firmer,  the  despair  less  prompt. 
The  rage  of  concentrated  attention,  the  half 
hallucinations,  the  anguish  and  heaving  of 
the  heart,  the  quivering  of  the  limbs  stretch- 
ing involuntarily  and  blindly  for  action,  all 
the  painful  impulses  which  aoeompinj  largo 
desires,  exhausted  them  less ;  this  is  why 
they  desired  longer  and  dared  more. 

Snch  strength,  he  adds,  we  can 
read  in  their  portraits,  and  in  their 
poetry;  'in  Greene,  Lodge,  Jonson, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  in  Sidney,  as 
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in  all  the  rest.'  Bat  this  remark  is 
perhaps  rather  plausible  than  tme. 
Doubtless  modem  life  is  more 
varied,  more  hasty,  more  exhaust- 
ing ;  but  to  the  question,  Is  there 
a  man  living?  who  could  ivithstand, 
&c.,  like  Shakespeare?  one  may 
fairly  reply,  '  Find  a  man  equal  to 
Shakespeare  in  any  age,  and  he  will 
withstand  a  good  deal,  and  do  a 
good  deal.'  Did  brain- work  in 
Goethe's  case  *  gnaw  his  vitals,  dry 
up  his  blood,  eat  into  his  marrow,' 
and  so  forth  ?  or  has  his  portrait 
a  sufficiently  firm  look  ?  In  fact, 
take  away  Shakespeare,  the  man  of 
men,  and  we  find  plenty  of  the  fever 
and  the  fret  of  life  among  these 
writers.  What  were  the  careers 
of  Marlowe,  Decker,  Kyd,  Nash, 
Greene,  Massinger?  Ben  Jonson's 
portrait  is  that  of  a  surly,  diseased, 
and  discontented  man;  Spenser's 
that  of  a  dreamer  of  fine  dreams ; 
Sidney's  that  of  an  elegant  refined 
gentleman,  but  not  powerful. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine 
M.  Taine's  criticism  on  our  great 
dramatist.  He  says  many  notice- 
able things,  and  in  particular  de- 
scribes very  happily  the  unparal- 
leled exubemnce  of  Shakespeare's 
style,  and  the  force  and  fitness  of 
his  diction. 

As  to  the  characters,  the  author, 
he   says,   has  made  them  all  like 
himself,  'imaginative  people,  with- 
out will  or  reasoning  faculty,  im- 
passioned    machines,    vehemently 
hurled  upon   one   another.'      This 
statement    is   certainly  not   indis- 
putable ;  still  less  the  assertion  that 
Shakespeare     is    'profoundly    im- 
moral.*     Perhaps   he  might  with 
some  show  of  reason  be  described 
liumoral,     though    even    this    far 
milder  phrase  would  need  to  be 
much  qualified  and  counterbalanced. 
Indeed,   the  proposition  '  Shakes- 
peare is  profoundly  moral'  would 
not,  we  think,  behard  to  maintain.  In 
short,  nothing  is  so  hazardous  (and 
commonly  perhaps  so  misleading) 
as  terse,  clever,  epigrammatic,  gene- 
ralising criticism  applied  to  a  genius 


of  the  first  order.    M.  Taine  may 
weU  admit  that  Shakespeare's  mind 
is   'perplexing   to    all  the  French 
modes  of  analysis  and  reasoning.' 
We  observe  that  he  repeats  all  the 
old    stories    about    the    poaching, 
&o.\  and  also  accepts  entirely  Mr. 
Philarete  Chasles*  interpretation  of 
the  Sonnets.     Nathan  Drake,  Mr. 
Halliwell,   the  Pictorial  Haftoi-y  of 
Englantlf  are  with  him  final  authori- 
ties as  to  matters  of  fact. 

In  his   account  of  Spenser  onr 
critic    is   remarkably  sympathetic 
and  successful.   He  begs  the  reader 
to  forget  '  our  shoppy  and  realistic 
novels,'  to  become  for  a  while  a  poet, 
a  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  take  up  the  Faerie  Quetm. 
If  M.   Taine    sends   some   of  our 
readers  to  Spenser  it  will  be  one  ex- 
cellent effect  of  his  work.     Let  them 
not  be    content   with    the   Faeri* 
Qiieen,  but  read  also,  and  re-read, 
the   hymns  and  sonnets  and  pas- 
torals ;  tbey  will  find  there  many  a 
bright  ray  of  that  soul  which  as 
the  poet  himself  sings — 

IB  heavenly  born,  and  cannot  die, 
Being  a  iMircell  of  tho  purest  skie. 

In  his  chapter  on  '  The  Christian 
Renaissance,'  as  he  terms  the  Re- 
formation, M.  Taine  treats  first  of 
the  vices  of  the  '  superb  '  Pagan  R*»- 
naissance,  and  its  decay.  He  points 
to  the  Borgias,  and  Machiavelli. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  tlie  ItAlian  Renai:^ 
snnce.  Like  tho  old  civilisntions  of  Grecoe 
and  Rome,  like  the  modern  civilisatioB^  of 
Provence  and  Spain,  like  all  soatbern  ciri- 
lisations.  it  bears  in  its  bosom  an  irreint*- 
diable  yice.  a  bad  and  false  couceiition  of 
man.  The  Germans  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, like  the  Germans  of  the  fourteeoth 
century,  have  rightly  judged  it;  vith  their 
simple  common  sense,  with  their  fux^i^i- 
mental  honesty,  they  have  put  their  fiogei^ 
on  the  secret  plague*spot.  A  soeiefr  eao- 
not  be  foundeu  only  on  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure and*power,  a  society  can  only  befoiuiJi-> 
on  the  reiipect  for  liberty  and  justice. 

The  Reformation  is  bom,  a  ne» 
birth  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
\  the  German  peoples.     It  is  founded 
on  moral  principles. 

The  artist  of  this  phase  of  thought 
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is  Albert  Durer.  His  works  are,  as 
it  were,  iUnstrations  to  '  the  popular 
poem  of  the  Conscience.'  A  just  and 
severe  Jndge  is  enthroned  in  the  hea- 
vens. The  Bible  is  His  Word.  In 
fkith  in  Christ  and  renovation  of 
heart  rests  for  every  individual  soul 
the  onlj  safety.  Thus  is  established 
an  austere  and  fi*ee  religion,  which 
could  only  take  root'and  grow  among 
races  in  which  each  man  found 
within  his  nature  the  conviction  of 
personal  responsibility.  Moreover, 
«'i  great  and  mysterious  sentiment 
.shows  darkly  amid  these  probings  of 
the  conscience ;  'a  glimpse  of  the 
divine  regulation  and  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  the  only  existences,  the 
only  realities,  in  spite  of  bodily  ap- 
pearances and  of  the  brute  chance, 
which  seems  to  jumble  all  things 
together.' 

By-and-by  our  author  has  plenty 
to  say  againt  Puritanism.  He  prides 
himself  on  a  perfect  impartiality, 
both  in  literary  and  moral  judg- 
ments. Sometimes,  however,  this 
conveys  the  impres^sion  to  his  audi- 
tors that  their  instructor  has  no 
faith  or  conviction  of  his  own  of 
any  sort,  unless  it  be  a  faith  in  the 
power  of  psychological  analysis  in 
judging  of  all  human  affairs.  He  is 
convinced  that  man's  mental  powers 
are  *a  mechanism,'  and  'like  wheels 
of  clockwork. '  He  is  disgusted  with 
the  moralising  turn  of  English 
writers.  These  things  are  managed 
better  in  France. 

When  wc  (says  M.  Taine  in  his  book  t. 

third  chapter)  try  to  relate  a  life,  or  paint 

the  character  of  a  man,  we  consider  him 

rerv  readily  as  a  simple  subject  of  painting 

t>r  sci«*nce :  we  only  think  of  di8pla}'ing  the 

varioae  feelings  of  his  heart,  the  connection 

of    his   ideas,   and  the    necessity  of   his 

actiona  >  we  do  not  judge  him,  we  only  wish 

to   represent  him  to  dio  eyes,  and  make 

him    intelligible  to  the  reason.    We  are 

i(pr*ctator8,    and    nothing    more.        What 

mrittors  if  Peter  or  Paul  is  a  rascal?  that 

i^  the  business  of  his  contemporaries :  they 

Muflered  from  his  vices,  and  ought  to  think 

only   of  despising  and  condemning  him. 

Now  we  are  beyond  his  reach,  and  hatred 

Ii.is  disappeared  with  the  danger.      At  this 

ilintance,  and  in  the  historic  perspective,  I 


see  in  him  but  a  mental  machine,  provided 
with  certain  springs,  animated  by  a  primary 
impulse,  affected  by  various  circumstances: 
I  calculate  the  play  of  his  motives ;  I  feel 
with  him  the  impact  of  obstacles ;  I  see 
beforehand  the  curve  which  his  motion  will 
trace  out;  I  experience  for  him  neither 
aversion  nor  disgust;  I  have  left  those 
feelings  on  the  threshold  of  history,  and  I 
taste  the  very  deep  and  pure  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  soul  act  after  a  definite  law,  in  a 
fixed  groove,  with  all  the  variety  of  human 
passions,  with  the  succession  and  constraint 
which  the  inner  structure  of  man  imposes 
on  the  external  development  of  his  passions. 

We  remcmlier  a  design  by  Gus- 
tavo Dore,  in  a  book  of  M.  Taine's 
favourite  Balzac.  The  burly  novel- 
ist sits  comfortably  at  a  table» 
looking  through  a  large  microscope 
at  a  little  human  figure  impaled  on 
a  pin,  while  his  right  hand  holds 
the  pen  with  which  he  is  jotting 
down  his  observations,  as  an  ento- 
mologist does  with  a  beetle. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  to  the 
prejudiced  English  mind  this  way 
of  considering  human  life  and  cha- 
racter appeal's  unnatural,  noxious, 
and  even  detestable.  One  must  ask, 
too,  does  rascality  vanish  along  with, 
the  particular  rascal?  and  this  other 
still  more  important  question.  Is  not 
rascality  of  every  sort  the  veiy  thing 
that  one  is  bound  to  hate,  and 
hate  perennially  ? 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  H.  Van 
Laun's  translation  (which  we  have 
been  examining  along  with  tlie  origi- 
nal) ends  with  the  Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Reformation,  who  are  treated 
with  deserved  rigour — ^not,  as  may 
be  readily  conceived,  on  account 
of  their  immorality,  but  their 
coarseness.  In  the  preceding  sec* 
tions  dealing  with  Milton,  one 
first  sees  clearly  how  little  our 
French  critic,  with  all  his  undoubted 
cleverness,  culture,  and  versatility, 
is  able  to  feel  the  strength  and 
subtlety  of  English  poetry,  in  the 
purely  cesthetic  sense;  and  to  feel 
this  thoroughly  is  of  course  the 
first  and  most  essential  qualification 
for  criticising  it.  It  happens,  co- 
mically enough,  that  M.  Tainc  has, 
on  the  very  first  page  of  this  book^ 
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nnwittinglj  given  us  the  means  of 
testing  his  knowledge  of  the  refine- 
ments of  the  English  langnage. 
Prefixed  to  the  translation  is  an 
Avertissement  which  begins  thus : — 
'^L'antenr  de  cette  traduction  ele- 
gante et  fidele  a  pense  que  je 
devais  indiquer  au  lecteur  Fobjet 
que  je  me  suis  propose  en  ^crivuit 
Vhistoire  de  la  litterature  a/ngloMe* 
Now,  we  can  assert,  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted  by  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  a 
few  pages  of  Mr.  Van  Laun's  trans- 
lation, and  of  comparing  them 
with  the  original  (and  we  have  ex- 
amined and  compared  not  a  few) — 
first,  that  Mr.  VanLaun  misses  in' in- 
numerable places  the  true  sense  of 
the  Fi-ench,  and  secondly  that  when 
he  has  hold  of  the  sense  he  continu- 
ally turns  it  into  awkward  English, 
fall  of  foreign  idioms,  and  now  and 
again  absolutely  unintelligible.  To 
prove  this  by  any  number  of  quota- 
tions would  be  an  easy  but  thankless 
task;  we  shall  only  cuU  a  few 
samples.       Nuances    is    translated 

*  over-cloudings '  (p.  6) ;  Ciplat  ventre 
etendu^  '  with  flat  and  long- 
extended  maw '    (p.    24)  ;  prairie, 

*  moorlands,' and  hs  luiiUcs  lierhes, 

*  the  higher  foliage '  (p.  25) ;  Us  por- 
traits .  .  .  tous  dbondantSy  minutieux, 
Ac.  'portraits  ...  all  crowding, 
and  minutely  described'  (p.  107). 
Chaucer  sometimes  se  couvre  du 
nom  de  son  auteur  (i.e.  some  old 
writer  whom  he  pretends  to  follow)  ; 
and  this,  we  are  told,  means,  'he 
shelters  himself  under  his  character 
as  author.'  Nature's  sein  profond 
becomes  *her  far-reaching  womb,* 
(p.  186)  ;  une  troupe  anihulante  of 
players,  'an  ambling  bevy'  (p.  224); 


pen  compliqueSj  'slightly  oompli- 
cated'  (p.  245)  ;  economepar  hmm 
d^indSpendaneey '  economical  throngh 
lack  of  indepeudenoe '  (p.  306). 
Shakespeare  pierced  into  hnmau 
natni«,  says  M.  Taine,  pour  dmel&r 
lee  pudesanoes  brutes,  ^. ;  but  accor- 
ding to  Mr.  Yan  Laun  it  was  '  in 
opdar  to  crash  the  brute  powers, 
Ac.'  (p.  294).  We  shall  give  just 
one  more  instance  and  have  done: 
Vinuigination  gate  et  foUe  of  Shake- 
speare's witty  diaracters  beccnnes 
'  a  gay  and  foolish  imaginatioii.' 

Ye^  with  all  its  swarms  of  &iilt8 
and  blundera,  the  work  remains 
bright  and  readable ;  some  part  of 
its  native  eloquence,  grace,  and 
vivacity  shows  through  the  ill-fit- 
ting dress.  It  is  really  a  pity  tlat 
the  work  was  not  carefully  revised 
by  an  Englishman;  though  then, 
ii>deed,  we  should  have  been  with- 
out this  curious  and  conclusiTe 
mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  great  French  critic's  know- 
ledge of  English  style. 

It  is  clear  that  M.  Taine's  own 
judgment  on  any  question  of  Eng- 
lish style,  even  the  most  eAemientaij 
question,  is  perfectly  valueless.  To 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  moral 
questions  we  liave  already  taken 
exception.  It  is  the  French  mode, 
and  one  which,  however  'philoso- 
phical,' we  have  no  wish  to  adopt. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that, 
selecting  his  authors  in  accordance 
with  their  popular  reputation,  he 
has  selected  well  on  the  whole ;  has 
given  us  an  interesting  view  o£  our 
literature  from  a  new  Btand-point, 
and  has  hit  upon  many  striking  and 
suggestive,  and  some  very  acute, 
remarks. 
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r[E   Treaty  of  Washington,  of 
1 87 1,  from  which  such  benefi- 
cent resalts  were  expected  in  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  and  good- 
will between  the  two  great  kindred 
nationalities  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world  has  already  proved  a  disap- 
pointment, already  bids  fair  to  as- 
flume  a  pre-eminent  place  amongst 
the  too  nnmerons  udlares   which 
have  marked  the  operations  of  di- 
plomacy, if  indeed  it  do  not  become 
the  occasion  for  a  devastating  and 
costly  war.     In  proceeding  to  ex- 
amine   into  this  affair  nnder  the 
aspect  it  has  at  present  assumed, 
it  is  far  from    our    intention    or 
wish    to    exacerbate    the   feelings 
of  irritation   and  mutual   distrust 
which  have  manifested  themselves 
between  the  contracting  parties,  or 
to  say  a^ytlmig  which  might  be 
construed  as  incompatible  with  that 
calm  forbearance  which  should  mark 
the  progress  of  international  nego- 
tiations.    Unfortunately,  too  much 
temper  has  already  been  shown  in 
the  matter  on  one  side  at  any  rate. 
Unfortunately,    also,     suggestions, 
altogether  unseemly  and  untenable, 
have  been  put  forward  as  to  the 
steps  by  which  the  obligations  into 
which    we   have  entered    may  be 
repudiated,  for  escaped  from  they 
never  can  be  with  honour. 

In    the   summer  of  last  year  it 
was  the  universal  cheerful  under- 
standing on  this  side  of  the  water 
that  the  Treaty  of  Washington  had 
been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual   concession,   and  limited    the 
claims    of    the  United    States  on 
account  of  injuries  experienced  by 
them  to  a  mininmm,  that  is,  to  the 
direct  damages  occasioned  by  cer- 
tain   vessels   which   had    escaped 
from     OUT    ports,    disallowing    all 
pretences  for  claims  on  account  of 
consequential  damages  of  any  kind. 
Sacb  w^iB  the  asBuranoewith  which 
every    leading    authority    in    both 


Houses  of  Parliament  ^with  ths 
single  exception  of  one  laazned 
Lord)  congratulated  the  country; 
and  as  it  was  stiJl  a  question  left  to 
arbitration,  whether  we  had  indeed 
been  guilty  of  any  of  the  laches 
attributed  to  us  for  which  even 
direct  damages  could  be  claimed, 
we  all  viewed  the  Treaty  and  its 
possible  ouigrowth  with  compla- 
cency,  if  not  with  something  hke 
a  feeling  of  pride,  at  having,  in  a 
comparatively  brief  negotiation, 
disposed  so  satis&ctorily  of  a  long 
threatening  difficulty. 

Qreat,  however,  was  the  astonish- 
ment— ^g^reat  the  bewilderment — 
great  the  indignation  of  everybody — 
of  '  England  to  a  man,'  as  we  have 
been  assured  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  when  the  'case*  of  the 
United  States,  upon  what  are  gene- 
rally termed  '  TlieAlahamia  Claims,' 
intended  for  submission  to  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Arbitration,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  was  found  to  contain 
and  insiffb  upon  every  claim  for  '  in- 
direct '  as  well  as  '  direct '  damages 
that  had  ever  been  proposed  by  the 
American  Oovemment  in  its  most 
exacting  and  unMendly  mood. 

In  the  course  of  the  excited  and 
angry  discussions  which  have  en- 
sued, the  materials,  or  'merits,'  to 
use  the.  expression  customary  in 
judicial  proceedings,  of  this  remark- 
able '  case'  have  not  been  sufficiently 
examined :  no '  case '  should  be  con- 
demned unheard;  and  a  very  bad 
'case'  is  not  unfreqnently  defeated 
by  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
supported.  It  is  upon  these  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  with  a  view 
of  adding  a  few  pages  to  the  '  Cu- 
riosities of  the  Idtenture  of  Diplo- 
macy,' that  we  pro{x>se  to  demote  a 
bri^  space  to  ^le  contents  of  this 
production,  to  be  followed  by  a  few 
dispassionate  observatiosis  on  the 
present  position  of  the  matter.  We 
will  only  premise  further,  that  in  so 
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taking  up  the  subject,  we  shall  care- 
fully avoid  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  matters  which  are  especially 
under  reference  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

This   portentous    'case/   which, 
by  the  way,  is  neither  dated,  nor 
signed,   nor  authenticated  by  any 
official  mark,   is  comprised  in    a 
volume     of    472    pages,    besides 
those  oocupied  by  the  index  and 
table   of  contents,   and  is  divided 
into  six  parts.     The  first  part  con- 
tains  an  account   of  some  of  the 
later  conferences  of  the  joint  High 
Commissioners  at  Washington,  fol- 
lowed   bv  those   portions  of    the 
Treaty  wnich  resulted  out  of  them, 
bearing  upon  the  Alabama  claims  ; 
and  a  forecast  of  *  what  the  United 
States  will    attempt    to    establish 
under  it.'     Passing  over  in  silence 
the  proceedings  of  thirty-five  pre- 
vious conferences,  the  compiler  of 
the   '  case '   commences    with    the 
protocol  of  the  thirty- sixth,  held  on 
March  8,  when  the  American  Com- 
missioners set  forth  the  full  state- 
ment of  the  wrongs  alleged  to  have 
been   experienced  by  their   nation 
from  the  operation  of  the  Aldbanuif 
and     other     confederate    cruisers, 
which   had  escaped  from  English 
ports  during    the    insurrectionary 
war,  consisting  of  '  extensive  direct 
losses  in  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  vessels 
with  their  cargoes,  and  in  the  heavy 
national  expenditure  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  cruisers,  and  indirect  in- 
jury in  the  transfer  of  a  large  part 
of  the  American  commercial  marine 
to  the  British  flag,  in  the  enhanced 
payments  of  insurance,  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  and  in  the 
addition  of  a  large  sam  to  the  cost 
of  the  war.'     The  Commissioners 
stated  that  the  estimated    claims 
for  the  loss   of    private  property 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  millions 
of    dollars,   without    interest,    an 
amount  'liable  to  be   greatly  in- 
creased by  claims 'which  had  not 


yet  been  presented/  and  that  the 
national  expenditure  in  pursuit  of 
the  cruisers  '  might  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  certificates    of  goTern. 
ment     accounting    officers;'    and 
they    added   the    conciliatory  an- 
nouncement that,   in  the  hope  of 
an  amicable  settlement,  no  estunate 
was  made  of  the  indirect  losses, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
right  to  indemnification  on  their 
account,  in  the  event  of  no  such 
settlement  being  made.    *  The  Ame- 
rican Commissioners,'  we  are  told, 
'  further  stated  that    they  hoped 
that    the    British     Commissioners 
would  be  able  to  place  upon  record 
an  expression    of   regret  by  Her 
Majesty's  Gro vemment  for  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  ve^els 
whose  acts  were  now  under  dis- 
cussion.     They  also  proposed  that 
the     Joint    High     Conmiissioners 
should  agree  upon  a  sum  which 
should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States,  in  satis&ctioiL 
of  all  the  claims  and  the   interest 
thereon.'      To     this     the    British 
Commissioners  replied,  'that  Her 
Majesty's   Government    could  not 
admit  that  Great  Britain  had  &iled 
in  any  of  the  duties  imposed  apv)n 
her  by  the  rules  of  international 
law,  or  was  liable  for  any  of  the 
losses  referred  to,'   but  that  *she 
had  already  shown  her  willingness, 
for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States,   to  adopt  the  principle  of 
arbitration,'    and  that  Hhey   had 
now  to  repeat  on  behalf  of  their 
Government  the  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion.' The  American  Commissioners 
'  expressed  their  regret  at  this  deci- 
sion,' and  added,  that  they  could 
not  assent  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration,  '  unless  the  principle^ 
which  should  govern  the  arbitrator 
in  the  consideration  of  the  fact> 
could   be  first  agreed  upon.'    I^ 
all  this,  be  it  observed,  there  was 
no  expressed  or  implied  repudiation 
of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  arrivinj: 
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at  an  '  amicable  settlement.'  Nor 
wds  any  sucli  repudiation  of  ami- 
cableness  indicated  in  the  coarse  of 
subsequent  conferences,  in  the  result 
of  which  the  American  Commis- 
sioners proposed  certain  new  rules 
io  extend  the  responsibilities  of 
neutral  Goyemments  in  regard  to 
acts  committed  within  their  terri- 
tories in  aid  of  a  belligerent  Power 
with  which  they  are  at  peace,  and 
demanded  that  they  should  '  be 
held  to  be  applicable  to  the  facts  in 
respect  to  the  Alabama  claims.' 

At  length,  at  the  Conference  of 
April  5,  the  British  Commissioners 
announced    'that     her     ^iajesty's 
Government  could  not  assent  to  the 
proposed  rules  as  a  statement  of 
principles  of  international  law  which 
were  in  force  at  the  time  the  Ala- 
b'lma   claims   arose,  but  that  her 
Majesty's  Grovemment,  in  order  to 
evince  its  desire  of  strengthening 
the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  of  making  satis- 
&ctory  provision    for  the   future,* 
agreed  that  in  deciding  the  ^Za&aiTia 
claims  the  principle  of  those  rules 
should     be    applied.       They    also 
stated  tbat  *they  were  authorised 
to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the 
Fegret  felt  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  escape,  under  what- 
ever circumstances,  of  the  Alahamxi 
and  other  vessels  from  British  ports, 
iind  for  the  depredations  committed 
by  those  vessels.*     Whereupon  *  the 
American   Commissioners  accepted 
this  expression  of  regret  as  very 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  as  a  to- 
\en  of  kindness,  and  said  that  they 
elt  sure  it  would  be  so  received  by 
he  Grovemment  and  people  of  the 
Jnited  States.' 

In  this  pleasant  mood,  and  amidst 
lutaal  professions  of  good  feeling 
nd  congratulation,  was  the  Treaty 
f  Washin^^on  signed  on  May  8 
ist ;  it  being  contidently  believed 
y  our  Commissioners  that,  as  the 
rice  of  all  the  moral  and  material 
jncesfiions    made    by  them    (the 


claims  on  account  of  the  Fenian  raid 
included),  the  basis  of  an  '  amicable 
settlement  liad  been  indeed  ar- 
rived at.'  It  now  appears  they 
were  acting  under  a  delusion. 

As  if  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  the  American 
Gtjvemment  to  disappoint  the  views 
of  the  British  Government  in  this 
matter,  it  is,  in  the  summing  up  at 
the  end  of  the  *  case,'  page  46^, 
expressly  stated  that  Hhe  British 
Commissionci*s  declined  to  make  the 
"  amicable  settlement'*  which  was 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,'  and  that  thereupon  followed 
other  negotiations,  in  the  result  of 
which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  all  the 
claims.  ^  growing  out  of  the  acts 
committed  by  the  several  vessels ' 
to  arbitration. 

Nor  does  the  *case'  leave  us 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  whole  of  this  delusive 
transaction  wa«  conducted  on  the 
opposite  side. 

In  the  very  next  page  following 
the  reproduction  of  the  articles 
from  that  Treaty,  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  is  informed  that  *  They 
(the  American  Government)  pur- 
pose to  show  that  from  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Soathem  States  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  a  studied 
unfriendliness,  or  fixed  predisposi- 
tion adverse  to  the  United  States, 
which  furnished  a  constant  motive 
for  the  several  acts  of  omission  and 
commission  hereinafter  complained 
of,  as,' inconsistent  with  its  duty  as 
a  neutral.'  Not  to  remark  upon 
the  extreme  bad  taste,  not  to  say 
breach  of  &ith,  betrayed  in  this 
remark,  let  us  point  out  its  glar- 
ing inconsistency  with  a  mag- 
niloquent declaration  in  another 
part  of  the  'case  '  (p.  217),  where, 
referring  to  various  subjects  of 
former  animosity  and  irritation,  it 
says  :— *  Over  much  of  this  feeling 
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the  kindl J  ezpressioiL  of  vegteb  in. 
Hob  Treaty  of  Waslungton  has  fixe 
ever  cast  the  numtLa  of  obliviosi.' 
Bui,  mdepoidentlj  of  cosfldderfr- 
tions  of  tlua  kind,  we  magr  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  whether,  in  drawing 
up  a  speoifieation  of  ckims  arising 
oat  of  any  supposed  neglect  in 
sufTering  the  escape  of  certain 
cruisers,  the  earliest  of  which 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
United  States  will  he  considered 
justified,  by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion, in  bringing  forward  a  string  of 
alleged  grieTances  originatingnearlj 
a  year  uid  a  half  before ; — ^and  in  so 
introducing  such  complaints  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 
mind  of  the  Tribonal  against  the 
opposite  party,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
aggravation  of  damages,  should 
any  be  awarded.  In  a  court  of 
ordinary  judicature  such  intruded 
matter  would  be  ordered  to  be 
struck  out  as  '  impertinent.' 

Part  n.,  whidi  extends  from 
page  71  to  103  both  inclusive, 
treats  further  of  this  charge  of 
'  unfriendliness ; '  and  first  amongst 
the  special  allegations  in  support 
of  it  is  the  old  complaint  of  the 
too  great  alacrity  to  recognise  the 
Southern  States  as  belligerents, 
and  the  Queen's  proclamation 
thereon, — immediately  following 
the  declaration  of  blockade  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The 
'  case '  does  not  pretend  to  deny 
our  sovereign  right  to  make  such 
recognition,  and  to  issue  such  a 
proclamation,  but  in  making  this 
matter  '  part  of  this  case,'  declares 
that  ^  the  United  States,  with  deep 
and  unfeigned  regret,  have  been 
forced  to  conclude,  from  all  the 
circumstances,  that  her  Majesty's 
Grovemment  was  actuated  at  that 
time  by  a  conaciouB  Tinfeiendly 
purpose  toward  the  United  States.' 
In  connection  with  our  proclamation 
of  neutrality  the  'case  'complains 
bit^rly,  but,  as  we  think,  with- 
out   any   reasonable   pretence,    of 


oar  having-  pist  oursehes  in  eom. 
mumcatioii    with  France  with  a 
Tiew  of  adopting  ^a  fine  of  joint 
polity'  inthismsEter; — andfasnog 
endeavoured   to   obtaon   from  the 
Sontheni  States  a  nscogmtkni  of 
the  second  and  third-  artides  oC  tlie 
Paris  DedaEratian  o£  1356,  the  fint 
being  pafised  over,  as,  accradingto 
the '  case,'  our  Government  ^de^red 
to  legalise  privateering.'    TUth  re- 
gard to  the  latter  point,  and  tihe 
action  of  Lord  Lyons  in  it,  the  'case,' 
suggests  that  '  it  is  not  hnprobable 
that   the  arbitrators    may  be  of 
opinioa  that  the  use  of  ihe  British 
Legation  at  Washington  for  snch  a 
purpose  was    aoi    act    whidi  the 
United    States    would   have  been 
justified  in  regarding  as  a  canse  of 
war.'     We  snbmit  that  the  Coart  of 
Arbitration  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

The  ^Trent '  affair  is  notmadea 
great  deal  of,  and  in  common  with 
mudi  of  the  rest  of  the  kind,  we 
think  it  would  have  been  better  leli 
out  altogether.  The  course  adopted 
by  the  British  Grovemment  in  resent- 
ing'an  unparalleled  ontrage  a£M 
to  its  flag,  as  we  are  told,  forsooth ! 
'indicated  an  unfriendliness  99 
extreme  as  to  approach  to  a  desize 
for  war;'  to  which  we  may  add 
that  it '  approached '  war  itself^  in- 
somuch that  there  would  have  been 
war,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  our 
hostile  preparations,  '  Lord  Bassell 
received  from  Mr.  A^^^Trig  offidal 
information  that  the  act  had  cot 
been  authorised  by  the  GovermDect 
of  the  United  States.'  Now,  sack 
being  the  fact,  it  naturally  occurs 
to  ask  in  what  respect  Cireat  Bzitain 
could  have  shown  '  unfriendliness ' 
to  the  United  States,  when  ^ 
merely  took  exception  to  an  act  ot* 
violence  committed  by  a  persee 
ostensibly  acting  in  the  sernre 
of  that  Power,  but  who,  in  point 
of  fret,  was  not  authorised  bf 
it  to  commit  the  wrtrng  ckhs- 
I^Axxied  of.     The  'eaae,'  howereft 
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adds  m  aearioiia  charge  afpamst  oar 
Govenmient»  namelj,  that  the  intel- 
ligraoe  of  Mr.  Adams's  official  dis- 
avowal of  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Wilkes '  was  snppressed,  and  pabHe 
opinion  encouraged  to  drift  inta  a 
state  of  hostitity  towards  the  United 
States;'  that '  the  aming  continued 
with  ostentations  pnbliGity/  and 
that  '  the  peremptorj  instmctions 
to  Lord  Lyons  were  neither  revoked 
nor  in  any  sense  modified.' 

The  whole  of  this  statement  is 
ntteriy  oj^aed  to  the  facts.     The 
outrage  com|^ained  of  occnrred  on 
November  9,  1861^  and  was  imme- 
diately taken  notice  of  in  an  xin* 
mistakable   manner,    by  oar    Gro- 
vemment.     Bat  there  was  no  want 
of  alacrify  in.  accepting  the  required 
redress,  which,  be  it  added,  was  un- 
resistingly conceded.    Lord  Russell 
received    a    despatch    from    Lord 
Lyons  announcing  this  result  on 
Janaary  9,  1862,  imd  on  the  follow- 
ing day  wrote  a  reply,  folly  accepting 
the    settlement    so    effected,    and 
adding — 'it    gives    her   Majesty's 
Government  great  satis&ction  to  be 
enabled  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
&vourable  to   the  maintenance  of 
the  most  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  nations.'     The  (jovemment 
of  the  United  States,  be  it  added, 
marked  their  sense  of  the  indiscre- 
tion of  Capt.   Wilkes,  which  had 
well  nigh  involved  their  country  in 
war,  by  forthwith  promoting  him  to 
the  rank  of  admiral. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  of  composition  we  ever  re- 
collect to  have  seen  in  a  diplomatic 
production,   is  that  contained    in 
Part   ni.  of  the  *  case,'   which  is 
headed  *  Duties  of  a  Neutral,'  and 
which  pretends  to  propound  more 
particukkrly  'the  duties  which  Great 
Britain,  as  a  neutral,  should  have 
observed  toward  the  United  States.' 
Upon  examining  this  essay,  which 
extends  to  109  pages,  we  find  it  to 
consist  of  a  code   of  international 
lavr,  as  affecting  neutrals,  of  the 
compiler's    own    fashioning,    and 


which     is    throughout     inconsis- 
tent with,  nay,    mametrically  op- 
posed to,    the  principles    of   the 
international  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals,  as  they  have  existed  in 
the  common  law  of  nations,  from 
the  earliest    times    down    to    the 
present  day.      The  purport  of  the 
compiler  is  to  establish  that  there 
is,  according  to  the  common  law 
of  natifms,  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
neutrals  *  to  use  due  diligwice '  ^  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equi|)ping  within  its  jurisdiction  of 
any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  & 
Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  * 
to  prevent  *  the  construction  of  such 
a  vessel,'  '  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  such  a  vessel ; '    and,   further, 
not  to  allow  its  ports  to  be  used  as 
a  base  of  naval  operations,  or  for 
the  obtaining  of  military  supplies, 
&c,,  by  a  belligerent,  and  that '  when 
a  neutral  fails  to  use  all  the  means 
in  its  power  to   prevent  a  breach 
of   the  neutrality    of   its  soil    or 
waters,   in  any  of   the   foregoing 
respects,  the  neutral  should  make 
compensation  for  the  injury  result- 
ing there^m.'     It   is  maintained, 
that  'the  obligation  of  a  neutral 
State  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  its  soil  is  independent 
of  all  interior  or  local  law ; '   that 
*  the  municipal  law  may  and  ought 
to  recognise  the  obligation  ;    but  it 
can  neither  create  or  destroy  it.' 

The  '  case,'  in  fact,  seeks  to  estab- 
lish that  every  iota  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  *  new  rules'  adopted 
at  Washington,  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  old-established  inter- 
national law,  observing : 

It  is  true  that  it  was  thought  essential 
bj  the  British  negotiators  to  insert  a  de* 
claration  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Oo- 
vermnent,  that  they  could  not  consent  to 
those  mles  as  a  statement  of  the  principles 
of  intemadonal  law  which  were  in  force 
at  the  time  when  the  claims  now  under 
consideration  arose.  But  the  United  Statea 
were  then,  and  are  still,  of  the  opinion,  and  ' 
they  eonfidantly  think  that  the  feb1^lal  of 
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Apbitrati«ii  will  agree  with  tliem,  not  only 
that  those  rules  were  then  in  force,  but  that 
thert"  were  also  other  nilos  of  international 
law  then  in  force,  not  inconsistent  with 
them,  defining,  with  still  greater  strictness, 
the  duties  of  a  neutral  in  time  of  war. 

The  United  States,  having  thns 
laid  down  the  law  after  its  own 
fashion,  presume  in  Part  IV.  of  tjieir 
'case '  to  frame  an  indictment  un- 
der it,  and  to  show  *  wherein  Great 
Britain  failed  to  jierform  its  duties 
as  a  neutral.' 

The  first  charge  preferred  under 
ihis  head  is  in  respect  of  the  use 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
of  Nassau  as  a  depot  for  supphes  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  which 
were  conveyed  to  them  in  unarmed 
vessels,  and  afterwards  transhipped 
to  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, or  St.  Augustine,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Southern  States,  by 
shallow  blockade  runners  especially 
adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  further, 
that  in  connection  with  and  in  sup- 
port of  these  operations,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  pecuniary  means  for  the 
purpose  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
cotton  crops  of  the  South,  which 
were  also  sent  by  blockade  runners 
to  Nassau.  The  whole  of  the  orga- 
nisation of  this  system,  it  is  said, 
was  conducted  at  Liverpool,  and  as 
alleged : 

Thus,  then,  was  early  established  in 
Great  Britain  a  branch  of  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  insurgents,  a  branch  of  their 
navy  department,  and  a  branch  of  their 
Tireasur)',  each  with  almost  plenary  powers. 
These  things  were  done  openly  and  notori- 
ously. The  persons  and  places  of  business 
of  these  several  agents  were  well  known 
to  the  communities  in  which  tlicy  lived,  and 
must  have  b(>en  familiar  to  the  British 
officials.  If  there  was  any  pretence  of 
concealment  in  the  outset,  it  was  soon 
abandoned. 

In  aggravation  of  the  latitude  thus 
jiUowed  to  commercial  dealings  with 
the  Southern  States,  carried  on 
through  the  intennediary  of  the 
ports  in  question,  the  *case'  com- 


plains that  the  United  States  were 
denied  permission  to  dex)osit  coal  at 
Nassau  for  the  use  of  their  ships  of 
war.     The  United  States  point  otit 
to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  the 
&ct  that,  on  or  about  January  31, 
1862,  Lord   Russell   informed  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty that  'during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  hostilities  ...  no 
ship  of  war  or  privateer  belonging 
to  either  of  the  belligerents  shidl  be 
permitted  to  enter  or  remain  in  the 
port  of  Nassau,   or  in  any  other 
port,  roadstead,   or  waters  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  except  by  special 
leave  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  or  in  case  of 
stress    of   weather.'      The    'case* 
complains,  that  '  an  order  more  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States,  more 
directly  in  the  interest  of  the  insur- 
gents, could  not  have  been  made;' 
obviously  ignoring  the  well-known 
principle  of  international  law,  which 
enjoins   upon  neutrals  to  make  a 
distinction  between   the  rights  of 
vessels  of  war  and  those  of  com- 
mercial vessels  to  make  use  of  its 
ports.      Not   wishing  to  prejudgi^ 
the  case  which  is  inunediately  before 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal,  we  pass 
over  the  great  bulk  of  Part  V.  of  tbe 
'case,'  which   occupies  about  150 
pages,  and  relates  specially  to  the 
complaints  on  account  of  the  '  insur- 
gent cruisers,'  and  is,  by  the  way, 
the  only  portion  of  the  *  case'  legi- 
timately falling  within  the  terms  of 
the  reference. 

In  setting  out  upon  the.se  claims 
the  United  States  *  with  great  con- 
fidence' call  upon  the  Tribunal  ot' 
Arbitration  '  to  assume  that  in  tho 
violations  of  neutrality  which  will 
be  shown  to  have  taken  place,  the 
burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  Great 
Britain  to  establish  that  they  could 
not  have  been  prevented,'  a  doctrbe 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the 
maxims  and  usages  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  which,  if  assented  to, 
and  applied  generally  to  questiea<) 
as  to  the  exercise  of  *  due  diligence ' 
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in  the  execution  of   international, 
duties  under  the  '  new  rules/  would 
render  the  position  and  responsi- 
bilities   of   a  neutral    simply    in- 
tolerable. 

Afler  having  closed  this  branch 
of  their  subject,  the  compilers  vo- 
lunteer a  few  observations  contrast- 
ing the   conduct  of  other  nations 
with  that  of  Great  Britain — obser- 
vations which,  with  aU  due  deference 
be  it  said,  reflect  as  little  credit  upon 
the  powers  of  logic  as  upon  the  can- 
dour and  good  feeling  of  the  eminent 
jurists  who  have  been  concerned  in 
the  drawing  up  of  this  remarkable 
document.      In  regard  to  France, 
they  first  cite  the  case  of  a  contract 
made  by  Captain  Bullock,  the  agent 
of  the  Confederate  States,  with  M. 
Arman,   shipbuilder,   of  Bordeaux, 
whereby  the  latter  agreed  *  to  con- 
struct four  steamers  of  400  horse- 
power, and  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  an  armament  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
cannon.'     In  this  case,  *as  it  was 
necessary  in  France  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Government  to  the 
armament  of  such   vessels  within 
the  limits  of  the  Empire,  M.  Arman 
informed  the  Government  that  these 
vessels  were  intended  to  establish 
a  regular  communication  between 
Shanghai,  Yedo,  and  San  Francisco, 
passing  the  Strait  of  Van  Diemen, 
and  also  that  they  were  to  be  fitted 
out,  should  opportunity  present  it- 
self,   for   sale  to  the   Chinese    or 
Japanese  Empire.*    This  was  a  false 
representation,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  the  French 
Government  found  it  out  to  be  so, 
they    withdriBW    the    authorisation 
which    had   been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, for  the  armament  of  these 
Vessels.     But  what  justification  is 
there   in.  all  this  for  the   remark, 
that  *  the  course  pursued  by  France 
toward  these  vessels  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  Great  Britain's  con- 
duct in  the  cases  of  the  Florida  and 
Alahama,^ — there  having  been  no 
attempt  to  arm  either  of  the  latter 
vessels  in  this  country  ?  Again,  in  the 
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case  of  the  Victor  (afterwards  the 
liappahannoch),  which  is   cited  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States ;  what 
are  the  circumstances  ?     This  vessel 
was  an  old  despatch  boat  belonging 
to  her  Majesty's  navy,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  ships 
in  like  condition,  was  ordered  to  be 
sold  as '  worn  out  and  unserviceable.' 
This  old  wreck  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.   Copeland  <fc  Co.,  and  its 
refitting  commenced  at  Sheemess, 
where  she  still  lay.  At  length  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Adams  having  been 
attracted  to   the  circumstance,  in- 
dications of  official  interference  ap- 
pear to  have  been  manifested,  where- 
upon the  parties   concerned   took 
fright,  and  the  rotten  craft,  '  by  no 
means  prepared  for  sea,  and  with 
no  adequate  force  to  man  her,'  es- 
caped across  the  Channel,  the  name 
being  changed  to  the  Eappahannoch 
on  the  way,  and  the  insurgent  flag 
hoisted  upon  her,  and  entered  the 
port  of  Calais,  claiming  to  be  an 
insurgent  man-of-war;  the  process 
of  her  equipment  being  forthwith 
proceeded  with.     The  French  Go- 
vernment, however,  interfered,  and 
moving  a  man-of-war  across   her 
bows,  prevented  her  g^ing  out  of 
port.     Upon  this  story  the  'case' 
exclaims :     '  Contrast,    again,    the 
course  of  the  French  Government 
with  that  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  like  cases.     What  vessel 
bearing  a    oonmiission    from    the 
Richmond  authorities  was  ever  dis- 
turbed by  a  British  gun-boat,  no 
matter  how   flagrant    might  have 
been  her  violations  of  British  sove- 
reignty ? '    A  simple  reply  to  this 
might,  perhaps,   be  found  in    the 
very  fact  that  the  owners  of  the 
peccant  craft  escaped  suddenly,  and 
in  an  unprepared  state,  from  the 
surveillance  of  British  authorities 
in  search  of  safety  and  facilities  for 
equipment,  which  they  could   not 
find  for  her  in  this  country.  Again, 
the  conduct  of  Belgium  is  acknow- 
ledged with  praise  for  warning  its 
subjects  *  against  engaging  as  pri- 
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yateers,'  and  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  forbidding  privateers  to 
enter  its  ports,  and  'waraing  its 
subjects  not  to  accept  letters  of 
marqne.'  The  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment also  shut  its  harbours  against 
privateers  and  their  prizes,  and 
'  forbad  the  coaling  of  any  steamer 
during  the  blockade.'  And  what,  let 
US  ask,  was  there  in  all  this  that 
went  beyond  that  of  which  Great 
Britain  herself  had  set  the  example  ? 
As  for  the  Prussian  Government,  it 
did  not  prohibit  anything,  but  '  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  protect 
its  shipping  or  its  subjects  who 
might  take  letters  of  marque,  share 
in  privateering  enterprises,  carry 
merchandise  of  war,  or  forward  de- 
spatches; ' — being  no  more  than  the 
caution  usually  given  under  the 
older  rules  of  war  and  neutrality, 
when  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  were 
unknown,  and  when  all  that  a  neu- 
tral State  thought  it  necessary  to 
do  was  to  warn  its  subjects  that  if 
they  exercised  their  undoubted  na- 
tural right  of  mixing  in  the  quarrels 
of  others,  they  must  take  the  chance 
of  the  consequences,  without  looking 
to  their  Government  for  protection. 
Part  VI.  and  last  of  this  *  strange 
eventful  history  *  is  very  brief,  ex- 
tending only  to  14  pages,  but  very 
important,  as  bearing  upon  the 
main  points  in  view.  It  sums  up 
the  case  by  rec^ipitulating  all  the 
items  of  claim  against  Great 
Britain  for  losses  *  growing  out  *  of 
the  acts  of  the  inculpated  cruisers, 
under  the  five  several  heads  noticed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and 
calls  upon  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion to  award  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  in  gross,  in  compensation 
thereof,  the  same  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  from 
*  an  average  day  to  be  determined,' 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  ist 
of  July,  1863,  *  as  the  most  equitable 
day.'  The  pi-obable  amount  of  the 
gi'oss  sum  so  to  be  awarded  is  net 
even  suggested,  but  we  are  informed 
that  the  materials  will  be  produ(  ed 


to  enable  a  calculation  to  be  formed. 
Meantime,  as  regards  the  important 
item  on  account  of  *  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,*  it  would 
appear  that  although  '  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to 
determine,'  and  '  perhaps  impossible 
for  anyone  to  estimate  with  accu- 
racy '  the  amount  of  inj  ury  occasioned 
in  this  respect ;  the  'case'  seems  to 
point  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  4th  July,  1863,  as  that 
from  which  the   compensation  for 

*  prolongation  '  should  commence  to 
run.  The  Tribunal  is  reminded 
that  after  this  decisive  battle  '  the 
ofiensive  operations  of  the  insur- 
gents were  conducted  only  at  sea, 
through  the  cruisers ; '  that  *  the  war 
was  prolonged  for  that  purpose,' 
and  is  asked  to  *  determine  whether 
Great  Britain  ought  not,  in  equity, 
to  reimburse  to  the  United  States 
the  expenses  thereby  entailed  upor 
them.*  In  other  quarters  it  ha? 
been  calculated  that  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  after  the  date  referred  to, 
were  somewhere  between  200  and 
250  millions  sterling.  A  pleasant 
little  item  in  the  account !  On  the 
other  hand,  the  'growing'  capa- 
bilities of  the  claims  for  private 
injuries — a  large  amount  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  sent  in — ^may  be 
judged  of,  from  the  fact  ih&t  the 

*  case  *  indicates  that  they  may  be 
extended  to  include  compensation 
to  *  the  number  of  hardy  but  help- 
less seamen  who  were  deprived  [bj 
the  action  of  the  cruisers]  of  their 
means  of  subsistence;'  and  it  i;; 
suggested  that  the  sum  demandable 
on  this  account  '  cannot  be  less  than 
hundred  of  thousands,  and  possiblv 
millions  of  dollars.'  But  we  will 
not  pursue  fiirther  a  '  quantitative 
analysis  '  of  the  little  bill  which  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  make  out  again>t 
us,  and  which  probably,  in  our  fir^t 
alarm,  we  have  exaggerated.  We 
will  turn  rather  to  a  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  case  and  of 
the  awkward  dilemma  in  which  wc 
have  been  placed. 
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In  the  first  place  we  confidently 
insist,  that  with  a  great  nation  no 
considerations  should  be  permitted 
to  outweigh  that  which  is  due  to 
its  honour,  as  displayed  in  the  full 
and    punctual  performance   of  its 
engagements. '   A  treaty  is  a  solemn 
andertaking,   which    cannot,  with 
honour,   or    even  with   safety,   be 
repudiated.     'Tis  true  that  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  treaties  of  peace, 
and   alliance,   and    guarantee,   the 
obligations  entered  into  are  held  to 
depend,  for  their    duration,   upon 
considerations  of  policy  according 
to  circumstances  as  they  arise ;  the 
paramount  duty  of  every  Sovereign 
being   held  to  be,  at  all  times   to 
guard  the  safety  and  best  interests 
of  his  subjects.     But  the  case  is 
different  with  a  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a  pecuniary  claim  ;  it  is 
like  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  can- 
not be  dishonoured  withoutincurring 
all  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
bankruptcy  and  degradation  in  the 
social  Bcale.^    And  whether  the  un- 
dertaking be  for  a  definite  and  agreed 
sum,  or  for  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  arbi- 
tration, the  case  is  the  same.     So 
this   Washington    Treaty,    having 
been  signed  and  ratified,   must  be 
abided  by  in  all  its  consequences,  if 
we  would  be  free  from  that  most 
odious  charge  amongst  nations,  of 
breach  of  fisdth. 

With  these  impressions  we  can- 
not but  deeply  regret  the  whole 
course  of  procedure  which  has  been 
pursued  by  us,  both  in  official  and 
non-ofiicial  quarters,  since  the  pnb- 
lication     of    the    American    case. 
Whatever  'blundering'   may  have 
been  evinced  in  the  drawing  up  of 
the   unfortunate  Treaty,  there  has 
been    much  more,   and  more    un- 
seemly   and    perilous     blundering 
since,  in  the  Babel  of  clamour  and 
denunciation  with  which  the  pre- 
tensions put  forward  in  the  Ame- 
rican case,  founded  upon  it,   have 
been  received.     In  this  remark  we 
refer    not  so  much  to  the  press, 
^'hicb  is  'nothing  if  not  critical,'  and 


which,  having  no  recognised autiior- 
ity ,  incurs  none  of  that  responsibili  ty 
which  attaches  to  authority.  We 
utterly  reject  and  discountenance 
the  unworthy  suggestion  put  forth 
by  some  of  the  Americ^in  joumalS| 
that  the  meaningless  and  igpioble 
cry  of  distress  and  remonstrance 
which  broke  out  from  'the  usual 
organs  of  public  opinion'  on  this 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
was  instigated  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  with  a  view  of  divertmg 
attention  from  other  disagreeable 
questions  which  they  felt  to  be 
impending  over  their  heads,  or  even 
•of  removing  from  their  own  shoul- 
ders the  weight  of  any  odium  which 
might  attach  to  all  who  had  had 
any  part  in  this  unfortunate  affair 
of  Washington ;  but  we  at  the  same 
time  think  it  to  be  a  circumstance 
much  to  be  deplored,  that  those 
Ministers  should  have  so  far  for- 
gotten the  dignity  of  their  station, 
and  that  of  the  Sovereign  whose 
servants  they  are,  as  to  allow  them- 
selves to  follow,  and  to  drag  the 
crown  with  them  in  the  wake  of  such 
a  miserable  escapade.  The  conduct  of 
Ministers,  instead  of  being  such  as  to 
reassure  public  feeling,  and  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  the  country  be- 
fore surrounding  nations,  has  been 
undignified,  and  fuU  of  inconsisten- 
cies, as  well  as  being,  as  we 
believe,  utteriy  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  international 
relations.  It  was  without  prece- 
dent, without  justification,  and 
at  the  cost  of  infinite  inconveni- 
ence and  scandal,  that  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  into  the  Queen's 
Speech  any  reference  at  all  to 
matters  in  dispute,  which  had 
been  formally  delegated  to  the  dis« 
cretion  of  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitfation. 
It  was  a  still  greater  violation  of  the 
rules  of  etiquette  applicable  in  such 
cases,  as  well  as  a  derogation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  nation,  to  add  that '  a 
friendly  communication'  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States^  with  a  view,  as  was 
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understood,  of  inducing   them  to 
withdraw  from  and  recall  part  of  the 
'  case'  which  thej  had,  in  due  form 
and  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  placed  before  the  Tribn- 
nal.     But,  in  truth,  whatever  hope 
there  might  have  been  of  extracting 
anything  from  the  generous  humour 
of  the  Grovemment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  through  this  humi- 
liating appeal,   was,   on    the  very 
evening  when    the    fact  was    an- 
nounced, dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  violent,  dogmatic,  and  offensive 
language  of  the  intractable  Premier, 
who,  far  from  imitating  the  judicious 
reserve  of  the  noble  Lord  his  col- 
league  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  noisily  challenged  the  whole 
world  to  dispute  his  own  construc- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  as 
being  *  the  meaning,  the  only  mean- 
ing, the  rational  meaning,  the  direct 
grammatical    meaning.'     Now,    to 
anyone  with    more    discriminating 
perceptions  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  such 
a    declaration  as    this   could  only 
imply  that  the  (Government  of  the 
United  States,  supposing  it  to  be 
gifted   with    ordinary   intelligence, 
must  have  been  guilty  of  deliberate 
dishonesty  and  attempted  extortion, 
in  putting  forward  demands  which 
were  to  be  thuS  emphatically  repu- 
diated  by  the    Right   Honourable 
gentleman.     Could  it  be  wondered 
at  if  the  latter  Government,  in  the 
full  consciousness  of  the  additional 
strength  which  its  opponent's  fatuous 
display   of   weakness   has  afforded 
them,    should,    without    betraying 
any  show  of  irritated  feeling,  sim- 
ply   reply    to   our   'friendly   com- 
munication*   by  announcing    their 
determination   to   leave   the  whole 
matter,    upon    its   merits,    in    the 
hands  of    the    arbitrators  ?      This 
we  are  inc^ned  to  believe  that  they 
actually  did   *by  return  of  cable,' 
though  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply  to 
an  enquiry  a  few  days  ago,  stated 
that  the  Government  had  not  received 
finy  official  reply,  and  did  not  expect 


to  receive  one  till  the  ist  of  March;, 
which  would  thus  just  enable  them 
and  the  country  to  tide  over  the 
'Thanksgiving  Day'  in  peaceful 
insouciance. 

But,  indeed,  even  had  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, doing  violence  to  his  nature, 
been  ever  so  courteous  and  concili- 
atory in  tone,  and  the  Washington 
Government  ever  so  generously  dis- 
posed—how could  the  latter,  with 
any  regard  to  their  responsibilities 
and  the  dignity  of  statesmanship, 
make  any  other  reply  than  we  pre- 
Fume  them  to  have  done  P     Indin- 
duals  acting  on  their  own  account, 
and  rulers  of  States,  having  the  in- 
terests of  their  constituent  members 
in  their  hands,  are  very  differentlj' 
situated,  and  must  act  upon  different 
principles   in   respect   of  enforcing 
claims,  or  demanding  reparation  for 
injuries — a     subject     very    clearly 
treated  of  by  the  highest  juridical 
authorities.     An  individual,  acting: 
on   his   own   account,   may  permit 
motives  of  kindness,  or  weakness,  to 
influence  him  in  abstaining  from 
pressing  to  the  fullest  extent  his  just 
claims,  and  even  in  pardoning  an 
injury  received.     But  the  Sovereign 
of  a  State,  who  is  but  the  trustee  c^f 
the  rights  of  his  subjects,  may  noi 
exercise   a  discretion  of  this  sort, 
unless  justified  by  special  consider- 
ations, rendering  it,  in  his  opinion, 
expedient  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  State.     There  is  always,  in  the 
cose  of  States,  in  addition  to  tbt; 
consideration  of  the  simple  matenal 
advantages  in  dispute,  the  character 
of  the  nation  for  honour  and  matr- 
nanimity,  which  must  not  be  suffered 
to  be  brought  in  question. 

'And  this  brings  us  to  the  reflec- 
tion that  there  are  other  partie? 
besides  the  actual  litigants  who  are 
entitled  to  honourable  consideratioE 
in  this  matter,  but  who,  unforta- 
nately,  have  been,  by  implication, 
subjected  to  unexampled  indignity 
through  the  irregular  discussion* 
which    have    been     permitted    to 
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take  place, — namely,  the  worthy 
members  of  the  GenevA  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  sovereign 
States  who,  «6  the  joint  request  of 
tlie  contending  parties,  have  nomi- 
nated them. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out,' 
that  in  matters  in  litigation  before 
an  ordinary  tribunal  the  discussion 
of  a  case  out  of  court  is  justly 
visited  and  resented  as  an  act  of 
*  contempt.'  Sovereign  States  can- 
not commit  one  another  to  '  durance 
vile '  for  breach  of  discipline ;  and  so 
long  as  the  discussions  of  the  points 
of  disagreement  in  the  Washington 
Treaty  were  conAued  to  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  the  members  of 
the  Geneva  Arbitration  Court  had, 
perhaps,  nothing  to  complain  of, 
or  at  any  rate,  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint upon  which  they  would  deem 
it  necessary  to  seek  redress.  But 
the  case  is  different  when  the  Legis- 
Isitare  of  one  of  the  States  in  dis- 
agreement takes  up  the  discussion, 
and  when  the  Prime  Minister  of 
that  State  insists  upon  laying  down 
the  law  in  the  case,  and,  by  neces- 
sATj  logical  inference,  precluding 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  &om  giving 
any  decision  other  than  that  which 
he  has  dictated.  It  is,  moroover,  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  good  faith 
which  should  exist  between  States, 
to  even  hint  at  retiring  from  an 
arbitration,  or  repudiating  its  award, 
in  case  it  should  be  in  any  way  at 
variance  with  one's  own  notions. 
There  is  no  department  of  its  func- 
tions in  which  a  sovereign  State 
takes  more  pride  than  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  '  good  offices,'  whether  in 
the  way  of  mediation  or  arbitration  ; 
and  any  show  of  recusancy  against 
them,  once  they  have  been  accepted, 
becomes  a  grave  offence  before  the 
-world,  susceptible  of  being  visited 
by  any  form  and  any  amount  of 
resentment. 

As  the  case  stands,  the  country  is 
clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  arbitra- 
ting' Powers,  to  abide  their  award, 


whatever  it  may  be.  And  however 
stupid,  however  *  scandalous'  in 
*  blundering,'  our  representatives 
may  have  been  in  drawing  up  this 
dismal  Treaty,  let  ns .  hope,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  despite,  that  there  may 
be  sufficient  'ambiguity'  in  it  to 
enable  the  arbitrators,  having  re- 
gard to  the  rules  which  regulate  the 
reasonable  and  equitable  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties,  having  regard  also 
to  the  supreme  interests  of  peace, 
of  which  they  are  guardians,  to 
give  an  award  favourable  to,  or 
at  least  not  so  disastrously  pre- 
judicial to  us  as  has  been  antici- 
pated by  alarmist  speculators,  who, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, have  not  been  altogether  free 
from  stock-jobbing  influences. 

Let  us  now  proceed  deliberately 
to  consider  the  actual  position  of 
affairs,  and  as  to  how  it  behoves  us 
to  act  under  the  circumstances.  To 
begin  with :  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, we  indignantly  resist  the 
theory  which  has  been  propounded 
day  after  day  in  certain  quarters, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that 
because  there  arises  a  misunder> 
standing  upon  the  construction 
of  a  treaty,  either  party  is  at  liberty 
to  tear  it  up  like  a  piece  of  wekste 
paper ;  nay,  a  leading  journal,  only 
a  week  ago,  goes  further,  and 
insists  that  a  treaty  is  of  so 
fragile  a  nature,  that  it  ceases  to 
exist  if  any  disturbance  is  raised 
about  it«  In  the  perplexing  case 
before  us  we  are  coolly  told, 
that  'the  agreement  turns  out 
to  be  no  agreement,  and  falls  to 
the  ground.*  Now,  'ag^reement' 
is  not  exactly  a  convertible  term 
with  treaty ;  the  agreement  results 
ing  from  a  thorough  mutual  under- 
standing should  precede  the  treaty ; 
but  if  such  a  doctrine  as  that  pro- 
pounded by  the  Timefi  were  to  be 
entertained,  there  would  be  no  cer- 
tainty, no  security,  in  international 
contracts  of  any  kind,  and  the 
signing  of  treaties   would  degene- 
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rate  into  a  sort  of  handicap  trans- 
action, where  either  party  might  be 
at  liberty  to  cry  off,  if  he  did  not 
like  the  weights,  and  that  without 
paying  forfeit. 

No  doubt  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty  which,  through 
a  want  of  due  caution  on  either  side, 
and  the  absence  of  that  thorough 
undei*standing,  which  is  required  to 
constitute  an  ^agreement '  between 
the  contractors,  might  sometimes 
operate  as  a  hardship.  But  so  it  is 
in  all  contracts  between  individuals, 
where  the  maxim  caveat  emi^tor 
is  of  wholesome  efficacy.  In 
dealings  between  States  the  same 
principle  applies,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Vattel :  '  If  he  who  could 
and  ought  to  have  expressed  him- 
self clearly  has  not  done  so,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him  :  he  cannot 
be  allowed  afterwards  to  introduce 
restrictions  which  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed.' 

In  weighing  the  merits  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  before  the  Tri- 
bunal, we  consider  that  we  are 
entitled  to  take  the  American 
'case'  in  connection  with  at  least 
so  much  of  the  external  documen- 
tary evidence  as  is  contained  in  the 
protocols  cited  in  it ;  notably  that  of 
the  8th  of  March,  1871,  and  some 
subsequent  ones  which  immediately 
preceded  the  signing  of  the  Treaty. 
Now,  what  says  the  protocol  of  the 
8th  of  March  ? 

In  it  the  American  Commissioners 
set  forth  a  statement  of  their 
wrongs,  direct  and  indirect,  and 
expressed  their  willingness,  *  in  the 
hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,' 
not  to  make  any  demands  on 
account  of  the  latter.  They  then, 
in  the  next  paragraph,  ask  for  *  an 
expression  of  regret '  for  the  escape 
of  the  cruisers ;  and  propose  that  *  the 
Joint  High  Commissioners  should 
agree  upon  a  sum  "  to  be  paid  "  in 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  and  interest 
thereon,'  for  *  direct  losses'  above 
referred     to.     The  British     Com- 


missioners did    not  assent  to  tbis 
proposition ;  they '  could  not  admit ' 
that  their  Government  had  been  at 
all  in  fault  in  the  matter ;  and  that 
being  so,  how  could  they  consent  \o 
.assess  any  *  sum '  to  be  paid  as  a 
penalty  for  such  imputed  wrong? 
They  proposed  to  refer  the  whole 
question — as  to  wrong  or  no  wrong, 
and  if  wrong,    as   to  amount  of 
compensation — to  arbitration.   The 
American  Commissioners  'express- 
ed their  regret  at  this  decision,'  hot 
did   not    say  upon  what    ground, 
and  refused  to  submit  to  an  arbitfSr 
tion,   except  upon  the  adoption  of 
certain  rules  to  guide  the  arbitra- 
tors, the  inevitable  effect  of  which 
rules  would  be  to  strengthen  their 
position,     and    to    give     them   a 
stronger   chance   of  establishing  a 
case  against  this  country  than  they 
before  then  had.      At  a  subsequent 
conference  these   demands  of  the 
American  Commissioners  were  com- 
plied with,  and  the  *  expression  of 
regret '  given,  which  the  American 
Commissioners  accepted   'as  very 
satis&ctory  to  them,  and  as  a  token 
of  kindness.'   After  that  the  Treaty 
was  signed,  the  preamble  of  which 
stated  that  it  was  agreed  to  with  a 
view   of  arriving  at  '  an  amicable 
settlement.'     The  American  Com- 
missioners,    be     it     observed,    in 
agreeing  to  this  arrangement,  gave 
no  sign,  expressed  or  implied,  that 
they  looked  upon  the  modification 
in  the  proceedings  arrived  at  as  in 
any   way  militating  against  their 
'  amicable '  character. 

But,  taking  now  the  British  side 
of  the  matter,  and  putting  out  of 
the  question  for  the  moment 
whether  the  American  Com- 
missioners may  or  may  not  have 
had  an  arriere  pensee  far  from 
*  amicable '  in  reserve,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  insist,  that  if  the  British 
Commissioners  signed  the  Treaty  in 
good  faith,  with  the  intention  of 
excluding  indirect  claims,  and  that 
the  American    Commissioners  had 
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reason  to  believe  that  they  so  signed 
it,  our  case  is  made  oat. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
our    Commissioners    had    already, 
with  a  view  to  an  am.icable  settle- 
ment, given  up  in  a  lump  consider- 
able claims  for  compensation,  in  the 
first  instance  advanced  by  them,  so 
that  all  that  remained  to  be  settled 
before  the  arbitrators,  were  claims 
against  them,  brought  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  very  principle  of  which 
they  had,  from  the  outset,  repudiated . 
In    consenting,  therefore,  to    refer 
these   claims    to    arbitration    they 
consented  to  that  out  of  which  they 
had   nothing  to  gain,   and    might 
have  much  to  lose.   It  was,  in  short, 
a  one-sided,  or  as  the  jurists  would 
term  it,  an  *  odious  contract.'     Let 
us  now  see  how,  according  to  the 
highest  juridical   authorities,   con- 
tracts of  this  kind  are  to  be  dealt 
with.     In  the  first  place,  with  re- 
gard to  'promises,'  all  the  autho- 
rities,   from    Grotius     downwards, 
hold  that  a  promise  is  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  intention 
of  tbe  promiser,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  to  ensure  certainty  and 
bona  fides,    Paley,  whose  words  are 
quoted  by  American  jurists,  says : 

'  When  the  terms  of  a  promise  admit  of 
more  senses  than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be 
performed  in  that  sense  in  which  the  pro- 
Toiseir  apprehended  at  the  time  that  the 
promisee  received  it.  It  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  promiser  actually  intended  it 
that  aTways  governs  the  interpretation  of 
an  equivocal  promise,  because  at  that  rate 
yon  might  excite  expectations  which  you 
•  never  meant,  nor  would  be  obliged  to 
satisfy.  Much  less  is  it  the  sense  in  which 
the  promisee  actually  received  the  promise, 
for  according  to  that  rule  you  might  be 
dra'Wii  into  engagements  which  you  never 
desij^nrd  to  undertake.  It  must,  therefore, 
\>e  the  sense  (for  there  is  no  other  remain- 
ing) in  which  the  promiser  believed  that 
the  promisee  accepted  the  promise/ 

Apply  tbis  rule  to  our  case,  and 
to  i^hat  does  it  inevitably  tend  ?  But 
£iirtheT,  there  may  be  ambiguities 
of  expression,  which  will    require 


caution  and  discrimination  to  inter- 
pret ;  and  in  such  a  dilemma  Grotius 
states  that  the  intention  of  the 
party  is  to  be  determined  by  a  con- 
sideration of  '  the  words  used,  and 
conjectures  drawn  from  other  parts 
of  the  treaty  [the  preamble  more 
especially],  and  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.'  Vattel  says,  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  intention  of  the 
promiser  is  to  be  curived  at  in 
accordance  with  '  expressions  clear 
and  unambiguous,  which  he  has 
used  elsewhere,  whether  in  the 
same  act,  or  on  some  other  similar 
occasions.'  Can  anyone,  applying 
these  rules,  for  one  instant  doubt 
the  intention  with  which  the  British 
Commissioners  signed  this  Treaty, 
and  their  bond  fide  belief  as  to  such 
intention  being  known  on  the  other 
side  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  the  arbi- 
trators will  view  the  matter  in  this 
light? 

But  more, — and  this  is  a  point 
especially  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration ;  Gro- 
tius and  his  followers,  as  we  have 
said,  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween *  favourable  'and  *  odious ' 
treaties  or  contracts.  *  Favourable ' 
contracts  are  those  in  which  there 
is  a  mutuality  of  advantage,  and 
in  these,  according  to  Grotius,  '  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  full 
propriety,  and  if  ambiguous,  in 
their  largest  sense ; '  '  odious '  con- 
tracts, on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
wherein  *the  charge  or  burthen  is 
all  on  one  side,  and  here  the  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  ; '  and  Vattel  even  adds,  that 
when  a  great  injury  is  likely  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  application  of  the 
wording  in  an  *  odious  '  contract,  a 
*  figurative '  interpretation  may  be 
adopted,  in  the  interests  of  substan- 
tial justice.  The  last-named  au- 
thority adds  a  maxim,  which  in  the 
present  unfortunate  case  is  not 
unimportant;  namely,  that  in  the 
interpretation     of   treaties    which 
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bear  the  character  of  one-sided- 
ness,  '  the  cause  of  him  who  seeks 
to  avoid  a  loss  is  more  favoarable 
than  that  of  him  who  seeks  to  pro- 
cure a  gain/ 

After  all  we  have  said  and  shown, 
the  reader  will  be  prepared  that  we 
should  conclude  by  stating  our  con- 
viction, that  the  proper,  the  only 
consistent  and  honourable  course  for 
England  to  adopt,  on  the  present 
embarrassing  occasion,  is,  resisting 


for  the  future  all  temptations  to  acri- 
monious contentions  out  of  court, 
to  adhere  to  the  Treaty,  in  its  terms, 
and  what  judicially  bears  upon 
those  terms;  and,  with  an  honest 
belief  in  her  own  good  faith,  and  a 
respectful  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  the  Tribunal  to 
which  the  matters  in  dispute  hare 
beeu  referred,  calmly  abide  the 
result. 

H.  0. 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  LORD  MAYO. 


rBRE  is  no  sare  foundation 
set  on  blood.  On  blood  was 
our  Indian  Empire  founded — on 
the^  blood  of  the  conquerors  and 
the  blood  of  the  conquered  — 
in  blood  must  it  be  continued 
for  manj  a  year  to  come.  We 
have  shown  the  conquered  that  in 
in  the  battle-field  we  do  not  care  for 
our  lives.  There  remains  a  greater, 
and,  we  m&j  well  say,  the  greatest, 
test  of  courage.  We  must  show 
that  the  English  can  also  stand  firm 
against  the  dread  of  assassination. 
We  stand  face  to  face  with  what, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  merely 
a  new  phase  of  Oriental  life,  and  we 
mnst  try  and  get  used  to  it  as  best 
we  can. 

Let  us  look  this  matter  straight 
in  the  face.  When  the  terrible 
news  was  flashed  to  England  people 
would  not,  or  could  not,  do  this. 
Men  you  met  in  the  street  and 
in  the  clubs,  when  they  talked  of 
the  dreadfol  deed,  looked  grave 
— ^and  men  best  acquainted  with 
India  looked  very  grave  indeed ;  but 
aU  alike  put  the  matter  aside,  and 
seemed  indisposed  to  say  much 
about  it.  And  this  feeling  was 
straightway  reflected  in  the  public 
journals.  None  of  them  ventured 
to  speak  out  as  to  the  main  point — 
in  &ct,  the  main  point  has  not  as 
yet  been  once  alluded  to.  One  im- 
portant journal  kept  silence  for  days 
afl«r  the  arrival  of  the  news,  and 
when  it  at  last  spoke,  it  was  rather 
to  remark  on  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  universally  shunned, 
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than  to  ofler  any  precise  opinion  on 
the  political  importance  of  the  deed. 
Men,  as  we  have  said,  talked  of  any- 
thing but  the  main  point,  while 
many  betook  themselves  to  that 
branch  of  the  drivelling  style  which 
is  popularly  known  asputting  the 
best  face  on  matters.  Here  the  first 
sheep  to  jump  the  hurdle  was 
Colonel  Sykes,  who,  being  a  true 
representative  of  that  old  Indian 
type  which  resolutely  shuts  the  eyes 
to  danger,  assured  the  House  of 
Commons — as  people  assure  women 
and  children  when  a  ship  is  sinking 
or  a  house  on  fire — ^that  there  was 
really  no  occasion  for  alarm,  and 
that  the  deed  had  no  political  sig- 
nificance whatever.  After  Colonel 
Sykes  came  the  leading  journal, 
which  strained  every  point  to  show 
that  the  assassin  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  enemies.  He  was  not 
employed  by  the  Wahabees,  nor 
was  he  the  tool  of  a  deliberate  con- 
spiracy; it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  the  deed  was 
even  an  individual  outburst  of 
religious  fanaticism.  Adopting  the 
picturesque  rendering  suppHed  by 
Major-General  Taylor,  the  public 
were  presented  with  the  picture 
of  Shore  Ali  '  pining  for  the  blue 
hills  of  Teerah,  and  brooding  over 
his  punishment  for  what  he  would 
persist  in  justifying  as  no  crime.' 
He  was  the  Highluad  clansman  of 
the  olden  time,  who,  for  killing 
a  rival  in  the  course  of  a  blood- 
feud,  was  doomed  to  rot  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  Lowland 
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^aol.  He  was  a  man  weary  of  life, 
ix)  whom  no  idea  could  be  more 
natural  than  striking  down  the 
'chief  of  his  enemies  when  he  had 
him  in  his  power.  After  Colonel 
Sjkes  and  the  7S.me8  had  spoken, 
iihe  matter  was  of  course  considered 
to  be  at  an  end.  Of  aJl  the  Lon- 
don journals  there  was  only  one,' 
we  believe,  that  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  point  out  that, 
taking  every  point  into  considera- 
tion, it  was  not  only  naost  unlikely 
io  be  a  deed  committed  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  but  that  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  were  in 
favour  of  the  murderer  being  the 
tool  of  the  Wahabees. 

But  all  this  time  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  the  writers 
in  the  various  journals  to  turn 
round  and  look  at  the  matter  from 
a  native  point  of  view.  If  they 
had  done  so  for  one  moment,  they 
must  have  seen  that  it  did  not 
matter  where  the  man  came  from, 
or  what  his  motives  were,  and 
that  it  was,  practically  speaking, 
of  very  slight  importance  whether 
the  murder  was  owing  to  a  wild 
impulse  of  the  moment,  or  was 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  conspi- 
racy. Nothing  that  we  can  dis- 
cover about  it  can  alter  the  political 
consequences  of  the  deed.  Explain 
it  how  we  may,  the  fact  will  still 
remain  that  a  Governor- General  of 
India  not  only  can  be,  but  has  been 
assassinated,  and  that  too  by  a  man 
who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is 
^  native  of  India.  Whether  he  was 
or  was  not  a  tool  of  the  Wahabees, 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  assert 
him  to  have  been  so.  They  will 
point  to  him  as  one  of  their  most 
eminent  martyrs,  who  by  striking 
one  blow  for  the  cause  of  the  Faith- 
ful^ had  cut  short  a  life  of  misery, 
a<nd  entered  at  one  bound  on  a  glo- 
xions  inheritance,  while  the  arrival 


of  his  victim  at  an  obscure  island  will 
be  pointed  to  as  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Providence.  *  Again,*  it 
will  be  said,  '  has  Allah  arisen  and 
stricken  down  the  chief  of  our 
enemies ;'  and  in  many  a  Wahabee 
ditty,  we  may  safely  say,  is  the 
tale  being  already  sung  from  honse 
to  house,  and  from  village  to  village, 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 
And  all  India  will  believe  it.  Even 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  best 
affected  towards  us,  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  believe  exactly  what  they 
like  best  to  believe.  We  might  dis. 
cover  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Lord 
Mayors  murderer  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  enemies,  and  proclum  the 
fact  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other, 
without  being  able  to  produce  the 
smallest  effect.  Such  a  prockma- 
tion,  indeed  —  supposing  we  were 
able  to  make  it — would  lead  the 
natives  to  a  conclusion  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  we  were 
desiring  to  establish.  Looking, 
then,  this  matter  straight  in  the 
face,  we  ai*e  constrained  to  admit 
that  this  terrible  deed,  however  it 
came  to  pass,  must  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  regarded  as  one  the 
consequences  of  which  cannot  be  les- 
sened by  anything  we  can  pos- 
sibly discover  as  to  how  it  came 
about. 

It  was  observed  at  the  outset 
that  there  is  no  sure  foundation  set 
on  blood.  That  difficulty  one  would 
have  thought  was  quite  enough  to 
contend  with ;  but  we  have  in  fact 
taken  immense  pains  to  rear  on  this 
bloody  foundation  an  Empire  which 
has  destroyed  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  reduced  them  to  a  political 
slavery  complete  in  all  its  piu<ts,  and 
imposed  on  them  taxes  which  are 
hateful  because  they  are  both  new 
and  burdensome,  and  because  out 
of  their  collection  there  have  arisen 
intolerable  oppressions.*     When  it 


*  The  AsUUic, 

*  In  a  former  paper  (John's  Indian  Affairs  No.  III.,  February  Number,  Frasers  Mc^- 
'xine)  it  was  observed  that  we  had  got  back  to  tlie  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  when  tli^ 
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is  added  that  it  is  perfectly  well  uponoarownlu  tare  coarse  of  action, 
known  that  the  necessity  for  any  we  mast  also  state  our  opinion  that 
such  taxes  has  mainly  arisen  from  a  if  we  continue  as  at  present  to  levy 
waste  of  public  money,  and  often  taxes  which  are  obnoxious  to  the' 
from  a  reckless  extravagance,^  the  people,  and  continue  to  govern  them- 
reader  will  then  have  a  complete  in  a  way  which  is,  in  short,  emi* 
idea  both  of  the  rotten  state  of  the  nently  unpopular — the  example  of 
edifice    and  the   insecurity  of  its  the  murder  of  Lord  Mayo  will  cer- 
foundation.  tainly  continue  to  work  upon  the 
Keeping  these  facts  plainly  in  minds  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
mind,  let  us  now  ask  what  amount  munity.    It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
of  political  significance  may  be  at-  for  one  moment  that  we  can  conceal 
tached  to  this  murder.  We  are  afraid  from  the  peoples  of  India  that  we 
it  must  be  conceded  that,  taking  into  can  be  influenced  by  a  steady  course 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of    assassination    and    conspiracy, 
of  our  position  in  India,  the  deed  The  India  of  to-day  is  not  the  India- 
must,  in  any  case,  be  deemed  of  of  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  not  even- 
some  importance ;   partly  because  the  India  of  five  years  ago.     Rail-' 
it  involves  a  considerable  loss  of  ways  and  education  have  awakened*^ 
our    prestige,    mainly    because    it  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  news- 
must  have  enormously  increased  the  papers  have  enormously  increased^ 
hopes  and  prestige  of  an  already  communication  with  this  country  is 
too  powerful  sect.     But  while  we  now  cheap    and  easy,   and  many 
plainly  admit  that  the  results  likely  natives  come  and  go  between  India 
to  arise  out  of  this  entirely  depend  and  England.     We  must  therefore - 


ay  was,  *  Govern  leniently,  but  get  raore  money,'  or  in  other  words,  Be  at  once  the  father 
and  oppressor  of  the  people ;  but  I  now  find  that  I  have  much  understated  the  case^ 
and  that  I  should  have  said  that  we  were  rapidly  getting  back  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
Maharattas,  the  very  report  of  whose  approach  spread  consternation  amongst  the  villageis.. 
Pages  of  this  Magazine  could  be  filled  with  evidences  of  the  bitter  hatred  caused  of  late 
years  by  action  of  the  Government,  but  the  following  extract  will  sufiiciently  illustrate  - 
my  meaning.  The  deputy-collector  of  Moorshedabad  writes  as  follows:  '  The  pitching 
of  my  tent  at  any  place  has  sent  consternation  into  neighbouring  villages.  There  is  an 
officer  of  Government  come  down  among  us,  the  villagers  reason ;  what  can  he  come  for 
but  taxing  us  ?  They  have  hitherto  exempted  the  poor,  but  they  will  now  tax  all  alike,. 
This  is  very  different,*  as  the  deputy-collector  truly  remarks,  '  from  the  spirit  in  which 
Government  officers  used  to  be  received  in  former  times.'  (Vide  letter  of  Times'  Calcutta 
Correspondent,  pub.  March  4,  1872.)  This  letter  also  proves  that  our  officers  have  been 
made  to  appear  as  deliberate  liars  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

'  Numerous  instances  of  extravagance  h:ive  been  given  in  former  papers,  but  we  hardly 
expect  to  be  believed  when  we  state  that  at  the  very  time  when  wild  dogs  and  jackalB> 
were  tearing  to  pieces  the  moribund  frames  of  British  subjects  who  were  perishing  of 
famine  by  the  road-sides,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  not  only  allowed  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to 
visit  the  East,  but  took  out  of  the  beggared  Indian  exchequer  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  defi^  the  expenses  of  that  tour,  the  fruits  of  which  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.     This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  the  tour  had  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  taxes  summarily  levied  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  result  was  that 
these  were  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  exaction  for  the  benefit  of  his  Boyal  Highness,  and 
Bs  far  as  the  cost  of  the  tour  went  this  was  undoubtedly  true.    While,  however,  we  note- 
such  a  blameable  extravagance  as  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  extravagances 
generally  have  been  honourable  and  pmiseworthy  in  intention.     In  fact,  such  an  amount 
of  harm  as  we  have  done  in  India  never  could  have  been  done  by  selfish  men  under  similar 
circumstances.    If  these  last  do  harm  when  invested  with  irresponsible  power,  ignorant 
good  men  invariably  do  ten  times  more.    Narrow-minded,  selfish  men  would  have  worked^ 
the  conntiy  cheaply,  let  the  people  alone,  and  turned  on  plenty  of  water  to  add  to  tb» 
revenues.    They  wuuld  thus  have  had  few  famines,  a  full  exchequer,  and  a  contented 
people.     What  a  series  of  famines  and  financial  difficulties,  and  what  boundless  dia-- 
content,  have  our  good  men  succeeded  in  producing  I 
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assume  not  only  that  most  things 
are  known,  but  that  nothing  can 
remain  hid,  and  we  must  fearlessly 
and  openly  anticipate  that  tide  of 
native  thought  and  action  which 
must  come  with  awakened  intelli- 
gence. We  can  no  longer,  as  I  have 
said,  conceal  from  the  people  that 
we  can  be  influenced  by  assassina- 
tion and  conspiracy ;  and  as  little 
can  we  conceal  from  them  that  we 
haye  already  yielded  to  both  in  the 
case  of  people  close  to  our  own 
doors.  All  the  educated  Indians, 
all  the  influential  classes  of  the 
community — ^we  might  almost  say 
all  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and 
eyes  to  see — are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  and  Church 
Bill  followed  only  after  a  long 
course  of  landlord  shooting  and 
!Fenianism,and  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  conclude  from  the  juxtaposition 
of  these  circumstances  that  the 
surest  way  to  be  heard  is  a  bloody 
one.  In  the  event  then  of  our  con- 
tinuing our  present  system  of 
governing  India,  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  assassination  of  Lord  Mayo 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  deed  of 
the  gravest  political  importance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  resolve  to 
let  the  people  alone  for  the  ftiture, 
keep  far  within  our  income,  remit 
obnoxious  and  oppressive  taxes, 
admit  the  upper  classes  to  a  fair 
share  of  employment  in  the  public 
services,  and  show  the  people  of 
India  that  we  are  starting  them  on 
the  high  road  to  eventually  govern- 
ing themselves — we  may  then  dis- 
miss from  our  minds  the  idea 
that  any  serious  consequences  are 
likely  to  arise  out  of  this  sad  cata- 
strophe. 

There  is  yet  another  question 
that  may  be  asked.  Had  the  dis- 
contents, which  are  known  to  exist 


all  over  India,  anything  to  do  with 
the   assassination    of   Lord    Chief 
Justice  Norman  and  Lord  Mayo? 
To  this  it  can  only  be  answered, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
these  discontents  had  or  had  not 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  question. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  aflBrmed 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  these  discontents,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  our 
financial  diificulties    are    at   their 
height,  no  doubt  showed  the  dis- 
afiected  that  no  better  time  could 
be  selected  for  making  some  kind 
of     attempt     against    us.       They 
may    not     have    expected    much 
active  help,  but  they  may   at  least 
have   relied  upon  the  sympathy  of 
large  numbers  of   the  population. 
What  but  some   such  reliance  on 
popular  sympathy  could  have  in- 
duced the  Kookas  to  rise  against 
us,    and    at  a    time,    it    must   be 
remembered,     when     we     had     a 
splendid  force  within  easy  reach  t 
But  these  are  not  the  only  signs  of 
the  times.     We  learn,  from  the  most 
recent  intelligence,  that  the  Santhals 
have  been  holding  meetings,  and 
taking  measures   which  seem  cal- 
culated  to  excite  strong  suspicions 
as    to    their    ultimate    intentions. 
Even  in  the  peaceful  South  a  feeling 
of    insubordination  ^    has    already 
shown  itself,  in  a  small  way  it  is 
true,  but  in  the  East  we  must  be- 
ware of  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand ;  and  it  seems  worthy 
of   notice  that  two   officers    wa« 
fallen    upon  lately    by  a  mob  at 
Trichinopoly,  in   the   most  unpro- 
voked manner,  and  that  the  edge  of 
a  serious  fracas  was  almost  grazed. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the 
cantonment  of  Bangalore  Englisb 
soldiers  have  been  twice  attacked 
and  ill  treated  by  natives  ;  and  the 


*  For  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  this  spizit  .of  in- 
subordination has  been  enormously  increased  owing  to  the  discontented  state  of  the 
English  in  India.  The  GoTemment  has  in  consequence  been  abused  at  evezy  table ;  the 
knowledge  of  this  has  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  the  people  ntttsrally 
obserre  that  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  be  discontented,  if  the  English  tiiemselTes  are 
loud  in  their  exclamations  against  the  ii\jufltice  of  the  Gorerament. 
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Madras  Times  of  February  lo  gives 
US  an  instance  of  native  insolence 
which  might  have  led  to  something 
serious.     On  this  occasion,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  Mosalman  came  to  one 
of  our  Engineers  and  asked  for  con- 
tract work,  which  the  Engineer  re- 
fused to  give ;  the  Musalman  at 
once  became  insolent,  and  tried  to 
persuade  the  contractors  in  active 
employ  to  strike  work.    He  was 
ordered  off,  but  would  not  go ;  and 
on  the  Engineer  moving  towards 
him  attempted  to  draw  his  sword, 
bat  before  he  could  effect  his  pur- 
pose he  was  knocked    down,   his 
sword,   a  brace  of  pistols,   and  a 
knife  were  taken  &om  him,  and  he 
was  forthwith  handed  over  to  the 
police.     Threats    of   assassination 
have  also  made  their  appearance  in 
the   South   of  late  years,  and  we 
were    astonished  to  hear  from  a 
judge  of  our  acquaintance  that,  in 
consequence  of  threatening  letters, 
he  had  taken  to  having  a  loaded 
revolver  at  hand  when  he  went  to 
bed.     For  similar  reasons  a  relative 
of    this    gentleman,    in    Northern 
India,  never  goes  down  to  his  court 
without  a  brace  of  revolvers  con- 
cealed about  his  person,  and  it  seems 
advisable    that    anyone    who  has 
public     duties     to     fulfil,     should 
carry   arms.    It   is    impossible,   of 
coarse,  to  say  how  common  or  how 
seriouB    these   threats    of   assassi- 
nation may  be,  but  another  instance 
of  the  sending  of  threatening  letters 
has  only  lately  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer.     To  play  with 
sacli   a  serious  subject  may  seem 
rather  ill-timed,  but  we  cannot  re- 
sist giving  the  following  anecdote : 
A  judge  in  Southern  India,  some- 
\%'hat  of  a  character  in  his  way, 
once  told  the  present  writer  that  he 
sentenced  a  native  to  a  long  term 
of  penal  servitude,  fifteen  years  I 
think  ;   the  moment  the  sentence 
was    passed     the     prisoner     said, 
'  The  first  thing  I'll  do  when  I  get 
ont  iPTill  be  to  murder  you.'     'Well, 
all  I  can    say  is,'  said  the  judge, 


'  that  if  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
found  in  this  country  fifteen  years 
hence,  you  are  perfectly  welcome 
to  do  so.' 

It  is  our  intention  presently  to 
give  a  short  account  of  Lord  Mayo's 
life,  and  of  the  principal  points 
connected  with  his  government 
and  imtimely  death ;  but  before 
doing  so,  it  may  be  as  well,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reader,  to 
explain  something  that  has  been 
previously  alluded  to.  It  has  been 
observed  that  our  Empire  has 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  reduced  them  to  a  political 
slavery  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
To  some  it  might  have  seemed 
more  correct  to  say  that  we  only 
supplanted  the  governing  classes, 
and  that  the  body  of  the  people  are 
no  more  enslaved  to  us  than  they 
were  to  their  old  masters.  We 
therefore  proceed  to  explain  as 
briefly  as  possible  how  our  rule  has 
reduced  all  classes  to  an  entire  state 
of  pupilage. 

In  former  times  there  existed  in 
India  reigning  powers  that  lived  on 
the  resources  of  th^  people ;  but 
though  these  powers  levied  taxes 
and  waged  war  on  each  other  at 
pleasure,  the  internal  management 
of  affairs  was  left  to  the  village 
communities,  and  the  people  had 
the  power  of  modifying  their  customs 
in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  expedient.  Now  this 
power  we  have  entirely  taken  away 
from  them;  and  not  only  have  we 
done  this,  but  we  thrust  our 
meddling  noses  into  all  the  details 
of  life,  and  refine  here  and  reform 
there,  and  always^  it  must  he  re* 
memheredf  tvith  vacreased  and  un^ 
ceasing  taxation.  It  still,  however, 
remains  to  explain  how  we  have 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of 
modifying  their  customs  ;  and  this 
has  been  done  simply  by  seizing  on 
the  existing  customs  as  we  found 
them,  writing  them  down,  and  tam- 
ing them  into  laws  which  the  people 
have  no  power  to  alter  in  any  way« 
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And,  to  make  matters  as  bad  as 
ihcj  can  be,  where  we  have  found 
gaps  we  have  filled  them  np  with  a 
kind  of  law-stucco  of  express  rules 
taken  very  much  at  haphazard  from 
English  law-books.  The  old  rights 
of  communities  of  Hindoos  have 
thus  been  entirely  absorbed  by  our 
Government,  which  has  now  de- 
prived the  people  of  every  particle 
of  civic  power.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  the  general  action  of  our  Go- 
vernment, even  where  to  us  it  seems 
most  just,  is  to  them  simply  hateful ; 
and,  in  a  collection'  of  street  songs 
lately  made,  life  is  declared  to  be  into- 
lerable now  that  the  English  have 
given  women  and  boys  the  rights  of 
men.  We  thus  see,  as  was  very  clearly 
pointed  out  in  Maine's  Village  Com- 
munities  only  the  other  day,  that  if 
the  people  have  gained  some  benefits 
from  us  they  have  also  lost  others  ; 
and  we  need  hardly  add  that  the 
results  of  this  entire  deprivation  of 
free  action  are  altogether  deadly  and 
destructive  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  most  valuable  powers  of  man. 
On  a  ftiture  occasion  this  subject 
win  be  treatedjof  at  length,  and  our 
only  reason  for  alluding  to  it  here 
is  because  we  conceive  that  we  owe 
it  to  our  readers  to  explain  what  we 
meant  by  saying  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

Ajid  now  it  remains  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  outline  of  Lord 
Mayo's  life,  of  the  principal  features 
of  his  too  short  Indian  reign,  and 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
his  untimely  end. 

Richard  Southwell  Bourke,  Earl 
of  Mayo  (popularly  known  in  India 
as  *The  Galloping  Viceroy '),  was 
the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Kobert,  fifth  Lord  Mayo,  and  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Dublin  on  the 
2ist  of  February,  1822,  so  that  he 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  murder, 
within  a  few  days  of  completing  his 
fiftieth  year.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  and 


Master  of  Arts  in  the  r^nlar 
course,  and  was  created  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  1852.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1847,  ^^  *'^®  ^^' 
servative  interest.  Under  Lord 
Derby's  first  administration,  from 
March  to  December  1852,  he  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He 
also  served  in  this  capacity  under 
Lord  Derby's  second  administra- 
tion in  1858,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  1866.  In  his  administra- 
tion of  Irish  affairs  he  had  shown 
considerable  capacity  for  public 
business.  He  was  a  popular  and 
influential  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  but  was  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  reputation  of  being  an  in- 
difierent  and  somewhat  confused 
speaker.  He  was  therefore  httle 
qualified  to  make  a  show.  If,  how- 
ever, he  was  wanting  in  that  ready 
utterance  which  may  or  may  not 
accompany  talent,  but  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  it,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  many  qualities  of  infi- 
nitely greater  value.  He  was  filled 
with  a  strong  determination  to  carry- 
out  with  all  his  might  the  duties  he 
had  undertaken,  he  had  a  firm  re- 
liable nature,  a  sound  judgment, 
a  penetrating  eye  for  character,  a 
soul  above  prejudice  or  favour  in 
selecting  agents  to  serve  the  Go- 
vernment, a  kindly  heart,  an  open 
hand,  a  Mendly  manner  to  all  about 
him.  Add  to  these  great  activity 
of  mind,  and  very  great  vigour  of 
body,  and  jou  have  Lord  Mayo. 
The  circumstances  of  his  appoint- 
ment are  too  well  known  to  reqmrfe 
repetition  here,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  after  a  visit  to  the  minor 
Presidencies  he  assumed  charge  of 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1869. 

To  the  general  reader,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  duties  thrown 
upon  Indian  Viceroys  is  mainly 
gathered  from  the  pictures  of  grand 
Durbars  that  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Illustrated  London  A«f», 
it  may  appear  that  few  posts  conld 
be  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a 
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Governor- General  of  India.      But 
whatever  that  position  might  havo 
once  heen,  it  is  certain  that  no  office 
in  the  world  could  have  heen  more 
critical  and  anxious  than  that  which 
the  new  Viceroy  had  undertaken. 
He  had  indeed  no  insurrection  to 
quell,  nor  any  apprehension  of  one 
being  at  all  likely  immediately  to 
occur ;  but  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted  with  difficulties  which  in 
all  countries  have  either  directly  led 
to  or  accelerated  the  arrival  of  the 
most  formidable  revolutions  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.     When 
we  have  said  that  these  difficulties 
were  financial  ones,  that  they  had 
become  chronic,  that  the  country 
was  already  dangerously  overtaxed, 
and  that  there  was  a  yawning  de- 
ficit to  fill  up,  we  have  said  quite 
Bufi&cicnt  to  show  that  the  situation 
was  one  of  the  gravest  peril.     And 
this   deficit  had  to  be   dealt  with 
either  by  borrowing  more  money 
or  levying  more  taxes.     In  an  evil 
hour  he  chose  the  latter  alternative. 
The  tax  of  all  others  most  obnoxi- 
ons  and  most  oppressive  was  sud- 
denly increased  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.     The  salt  taxes  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  also  suddenly  in- 
creased (and  this  augmentation,  by 
the  way,  made  the  ;^th  within  the 
five  years  previous),  and  incomes 
from  land  and  Indian-held  securi- 
ties which  had  been  previously  ex- 
empted from  assessment  under  the 
license  tax  and  certificate  tax  were 
also     brought     within    reach     of 
the     tax-gatherer.       But    if  Lord 
Mayo,  in  his  haste  to  fill  up  the 
deficit,  could  see  nothing  but  the 
deficit,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
sayixig   that  he  speedily  saw    his 
error,   and  that  the  responsibility 
for    the   continuance  of  obnoxious 
and  perilous  taxation  rests  at  this 
moment  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  hss  done  so  ever  since  October 
1870.      And  here  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  going  into  this  matter 
at    some  length,   because  the  re- 
marka  we  are  now  about  to  make 


not  only  clear  Lord  Mayo  from  the 
charge  of  obstinately  maintaining 
dangerous  and  unjust  taxes,  but 
will  for  once,  we  believe,  throw  the 
blame  on  the  right  shoulders. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary  we  have  assumed  that 
Lord  Mayo  was  responsible  for  the 
increase  of  obnoxious  taxation  that 
took  place  in  the  first  year  of  his 
arrival  in  India.  Let  us  now  see 
what  he  had  to  say.  On  the  3rd  of 
October,  1870,  in  his  minutes  on 
military  expenditure,  he  vtrrote  : 

A  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion exists  among  every  class,  both  Euro- 
pean and  native,  on  account  of  the 
constant  increase  of  taxation  which  has 
for  years  been  going  on.  Hy  belief  is, 
that  the  continuance  of  that  feeling  is  a  po- 
litical danger,  the  magnitude  of  which  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  any  senti- 
ment of  dissatisfaction  which  may  exist 
among  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  native 
army  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
state  of  general  discontent  to  which  I  have 

referred We  can  never  depend  for 

one  moment  on  the  continuance  of  general 
tranquillity  ;  but  I  believe  the  present  state 
of  public  feeling  as  regards  taxation  is 
more  likely  to  load  to  disturbance  and  dis- 
content, and  to  be  a  source  of  greater  danger 
than  the  partial  reduction  which  we  propose 
in  the  native  army  can  ever  occasion.  Of 
the  two  evils  I  choose  the  lesser. 

Now,  we  need  hardly  say  that 
we  have  particular  pleasure  in  quo- 
ting this  statesmanlike  minute,  tor 
it  shows  that  what  has  been  pointed 
to  as  the  only  vulnerable  point  in 
Lord  Mayors  administration  was  in 
reality  only  a  temporary  one,  and 
it  shows  further  that  he  had  firmly 
grasped  the  leading  point  of  the 
situation,  namely,  that  no  danger 
in  India  can  equal  or  even  at  all 
approach  the  danger  of  increasing^ 
an  oppressive  taxation.  And  here 
we  feel  sorely  tempted  to  animadvert 
on  the  fact  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  native  army  being 
vetoed,  or  at  least  not  acted  on,  and 
to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
either  has  power  over  the  destinies 
of  India  and  has  deplorably  failed 
to  use  that  power,  or  that  in  the 
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event  of  his  having  no  power  his 
office  should  be  abolished  and  his 
salary  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poverty-stricken  people  of  that  dis- 
tant empire.  Between  these  pro- 
positions there  can  be  no  half-way 
house,  and  on  some  future  occasion 
we  purpose  devoting  some  space  to 
a  consideration  of  the  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  have  cleared 
Lord  Mayo  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  blame  that  has  hitherto  been  so 
unjustly  cast  on  his  memory. 

And  now  we  fear  that  we  have 
left  but  little  space  to  chronicle  th^ 
particulars  of  the  late  Viceroy's 
reign.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  principal  feature  in  it,  and  a 
very  few  sentences  will  suffice  to 
give  the  reader  an  outline  of  his 
general  policy.  And  here  we  shall 
find  nothing  but  matter  for  ap- 
proval. His  foreign  policy  was  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  be  sound  and 
judicious.  He  supported  Shore  Ali 
on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entertained 
him  as  an  equal,  and  showed  that 
while  he  had  much  to  gain  from 
our  goodwill,  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  fear  from- us  either  in  the 
way  of  aggression  or  invasion. 
Friendly  relations  were  also  main- 
tained with  the  Nepaulese  Court, 
and  splendid  Durbars  upheld  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  chiefs  the  hving 
signs  of  our  paramount  sovereignty 
in  India.  When  we  turn  from 
foreign  policy  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Empire  we  find  Lord  Mayo 
active  in  matters  of  trade,  com- 
merce, mining,  and  railways,  and 
showing  an  anxious  desire  to  push 
forward  those  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  in  all  countries  are  of 
such  vital  importance.  Amongst 
other  matters  of  internal  policy  we 
may  notice  with  satisfaction  that 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  land- 
holders of  Bengal  to  be  exempted 
from  local  and  general  taxation  for 
educational  and  other  purposes  were 
firmly  rejected.  Almost  his  last 
official  utterance  may  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  confirms  more  than 


anything  we  could  mention  the 
character  of  the  man.  In  this,  his 
last  official  act  we  believe  before 
sailing  for  the  Andamans,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  were 
determined  that  none  of  its  subjects 
should  suffer  any  civil  losses  from 
changing  their  religion,  and  declared 
that  the  disciples  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  school  should  have  a  law 
which  should  give  them  rights 
as  full  as  any  sect  in  India.  And 
now  we  must  hasten  on  to  say 
something  on  Lord  Mayors  fatal 
trip  to  the  Andaman  Islands,  a 
brief  account  of  which  will  pro- 
bably not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  Andaman  Islands  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in 
latitude  ii°  41'  N.,  and  92**  42'  K 
longitude,  and  for  general  purposes 
an  idea  of  their  position  may  be 
best  gathered  by  stating  that  they 
lie  about  as  far  south  in  the  bay  as 
Madras,  and  at  a  distance  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  firom 
the  coast  of  Burmah.  They  consist 
of  three  narrow  islands  running 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  In 
length  they  cover  a  total  extent  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
while  in  breadth  they  are  seldom 
more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  wide.  Port  Blair  is  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  southernmost  isle^ 
and  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  fine  inlet  of  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  magnificent  harbour  nine 
miles  in  length.  In  this  inlet  or 
harbour  there  are  three  small  is- 
lands, and  these,  together  with  nine 
places  on  the  mainland,  are  used  as 
convict  stations,  amongst  which  are 
distributed  17,500  convicts  in  all, 
including  about  650  females.  The 
islands,  though  presenting  no  very 
remarkable  features  of  scenery,  are 
beautifully  wooded  right  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  are  diversified 
with  broken  ground  and  small  hiUs, 
with  some  of  larger  dimensions  al 
intervals.  The  highest  of  i^ese  is 
Mount    Harriet,    which    is    abont 
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1,050  feet  high,  and  it  was  on  the 
top  of  this  hill  that  Lord  Mayo 
rested  a  while  before  setting  out  for 
the  ship  he  was  never  destined  to 
reach  aJive.  Of  the  whole  islands 
there  are  only  from  3,000  to  4,000 
acres  cultivated — mostly  with  vege- 
tables—  though  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  is  a  planta- 
tion of  coffee  on  Mount  Harriet. 
The  remainder  of  the  islands  con- 
sist of  impenetrable  jungle,  swarm- 
ing with  birds,  but  boasting  of 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  animal  life 
beyond  rats,  wild  pigs,  and  cats. 
About  the  convict  settlements  there 
is  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  the 
houses  of  the  officers  and  men,  the 
barracks  of  the  convicts,  the  bazaars 
where  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sold, 
and  the  shops  l^ept  by  ticket-of- 
leave  men,  who  deal  in  flannels, 
oilman's  stores,  glass,  crockery,  and 
such  like  useful  articles.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  the  climate  is 
good,  and  the  locality  admirably 
suited  for  the  detention  of  convicts, 
who,  if  they  do  make  their  escape 
by  sea,  are  generally  lost  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  Burmah  coast, 
while  those  who  take  to  the  jungle 
are  speedily  starved  and  easily  re- 
captured. 

As  for  the  memorable  event  that 
happened  at  Port  Blair  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  February, 
is  it  not  familiar  to  all  those  who 
bear  the  English  name  ?  The  Vice- 
roy had  visited  the  settlement,  and 
as  evening  closed  in  ascended 
Mount  ELarriet,  and  sat  there  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
then  set  out  for  the  pier  with  the 
view  of  going  on  board  the  man-of- 
war.  As  he  reached  the  pier  dark- 
ness set  in — everything  in  short 
seemed  to  &vour  the  assassin,  who 
sprang  through  the  guard  and 
stabbed  the  Viceroy  twice  in  the 
back.  He  only  uttered  a  few 
words  after  the  fiital  blow,  and 
expired  when  on  his  way  to  the 
Teasel.    It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief 


that  we  turn  away  from  the  details 
of  this  shocking  calamity  to  enquire 
into  the  history  and  probable  mo- 
tives  of  the  murderer 

The  history  of  Shore  Ali,  Lord 
Mayo's  murderer,  is  soon  told.  Heis 
an  Afreedee,  his  home  being  just 
beyond  our  border  in  the  Teerah 
Mountains,  west  of  the  Kyber  Passes, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Cabul.  He 
appears  to  have  entered  our  service 
in  1857,  and  was  sent  to  Hindostan 
with  Meer  Jafir's  regiment.  Being 
an  A&eedee,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  had  a  blood  feud 
with  a  rival  family.  This  feud  he 
thought  fit  to  prosecute  in  British 
territory ;  in  short,  he  found  one  of 
his  hereditary  enemies  in  the  suburbs 
of  Peshawur,  and  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  restore  that  equilibrium  of  blood- 
letting which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  conceived  to  have  been  destroyed 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  kith 
and  kin.  Over  the  border  this  pro- 
ceediug  would  have  been  quite 
allowable  ;  on  our  side  it  was  mur- 
der, and  Shere  Ali  was  accordingly 
tried,  and,  there  being  some  pre- 
sumption that  the  actual  blow  was 
struck  by  a  comrade,  was  sen- 
tenced, not  to  death,  but  to  trans- 
portation for  life  to  the  Andaman  Is- 
lands. According  to  Major-General 
Taylor,  *  he  was  not  a  mere  brutal 
ruffian,  as  his  last  act  would  make 
him  appear,*  and  he  certainly 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  the 
children  of  General  Taylor,  under 
whom  he  was  serving  shortly  before 
committing  the  deed  for  which  he 
suffered  transportation.  But,  not- 
withstanding '  this  assurance,  we 
must  admit  to  having  some  doubts 
as  to  his  amiability,  after  reading 
that  he  had  previously  fired  at  and 
wounded  a  woman  across  the  border. 
A  murder  he  had  committed  when 
quite  a  lad,  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  strictly  in  accordance  with 
etiquette ;  and  if  the  other  charge 
alluded  to  could  be  satisfactorily 
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explained,  we  might  agree  with 
General  Taylor  in  thinking  that 
Shere  Ali  was  at  least  no  worse 
than  his  neighbours.  And  now 
we  come  to  the  question  as  to 
why  Shere  Ali  murdered  Lord 
Mayo.  Was  it  to  avenge  himself 
on  the  personal  enemy  who  had,  by 
his  signature,  finally  condemned 
him  to  a  life-long  imprisonment? 
Was  it  that  he  was  weary  of  exist- 
ence, and  anxious  to  get  to  the 
gallows  as  fast  as  possible  ?  Was 
it  a  case  of  pure  and  unprompted 
religious  fanaticism  ?  As  to  the 
first  he  had  lived  far  too  long  under 
our  law  not  to  be  aware  that  he 
owed  his  conviction  to  the  judge, 
and  not  to  the  arbitrary  order  of  the 
Viceroy.  As  to  the  second  he 
might  have  killed  an  Englishman 
and  gone  straight  to  the  gallows 
and  paradise  as  soon  as  he  liked. 
When  we  come  to  the  third  ques- 
tion we  say  at  once  that  if  Shere 
Ali  was  animated  by  a  religions 
hatred  to  strike  down  a  Christian 
merely  because  he  was  a  Christian, 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  sjiould 
have  waited  all  these  years  for  the 
arrival  of  the  very  last  Christian  in 
the  world  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  visit  the  Andaman 
Islands.  After  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration, we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  being  driven  back 
on  probabilities,  as  we  necessarily 
are,  the  probabilities  are  entirely  in 
favour  of  his  being  a  tool — a  willing 
tool  we  freely  admit — of  the  Wa- 
habees. 

And  now  we  are  going  to  give 
our  readers  the  outline  of  a  stoiy, 
full  of  interest,  and  containing  in 
short  all  the  favourite  materials  of 
romance.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
stories  which  are  nowadays  only  to 
be  found  in  the  East — a  marvellous 
tale  of  Asiatic  art  and  English 
gullibility — a  tale  of  conspiracy — 
of  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  by  a  British  ofBcer  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  our  Indian 


rule  ;  of  this  officer  carrying  his  dis- 
trict safely  through  the  storm ;  of  his 
disgrace  after  the  storm  was  over,  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  he  had 
taken ;  of  the  liberation  of  conspira- 
tors and  their  being  taken  into  the 
favour  and  employ  of  Government; 
of  their  ultimate  detection,  convic« 
tion  and  sentence ;  and  of  the  resto- 
ration to  favour  of  one  of  the  native 
officials  who  aided  us  and  was  dis- 
placed along  with  his  master. 
There  yet,  however,  remains  a 
part  of  the  drama  to  be  played  out. 
The  services  of  the  officer  alluded  to 
have  not  yet  been  acknowledged, 
but  this  we  have  reason  to  think 
will  soon  bo  remedied,  and  the 
story  be  one  day  broug^ht  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  And  this  story 
is  particularly  worthy  of  record, 
because  it  affords  an  admirable 
illustration  of  our  greatest  danger 
in  the  East — the  danger  of  the  heads 
of  Government  being,  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons,  so  averse  to  believe 
that  things  are  wrong,  that  any 
officer  who  ventures  to  report  un- 
palatable facts  does  so  at  the  peril 
of  his  advancement  in  the  public 
service.  And  this  danger  meets  us 
at  every  turn.  To  this  tendency, 
to  shut  the  eyes  to  danger,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lives  needlessly 
sacrificed  in  the  Orissa  famine  may 
be  traced ;  and  even  the  Supreme 
Government  was  here  obliged  to 
point  out,  though  in  mild  and 
gentle  terms,  that  Sir  Cecil  Beaden's 
'  incapacity  to  believe  unfavourable 
reports '  had  induced  the  officers  on 
the  spot  to  send  in  soothing  ac- 
counts of  the  nature  of  the  crisis. 
To  this  tendency  may  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  when  Government 
lately  called  for  information  on  the 
working  of  the  income  tax,  and 
when  information  was  forwarded, 
which  the  Government  did  not  want 
to  have.  Sir  William  Muir  and 
other  officials  were  publicly  accused 
'of  exaggerating  the  evils  alleged 
to  be  connected  with  the  levy  iA  the 
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tax.'  To  this  fatal  tendency  it  is 
owing  that,  no  matter  what  the 
crisis  may  be  in  India,  we  never 
hear  anything  about  it  till  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  breakers  and  the 
ship  is  just  abont  to  strike.  It  is 
owing  to  this  that  the  Indian 
Finance  Committee  can  hardly  ob- 
tain any  evidence  worth  having. 
'Do  you  suppose,'  said  a  civilian 
friend  of  the  writer's  only  the  other 
day,  '  that  I'm  going  to  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  tell  all  I  know  abont 
Indian  affairs  ?  Why  a  black  mark 
would  be  put  against  my  name,  and 
I  should  never  get  the  better  of  it.' 
Bat  to  our  story. 

And  here  we    must    carry  the 
reader  back  to  the  bitter  trial  of 
1857,  and  ask  him  to  set  himself 
down  in  the  city  of  Patna,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  and  some  four  hun- 
dred   miles    from     Calcutta.      To 
those  who  have    heard    anything 
of  the  Wahabees,  the  city  is  now 
well   known  as  the  head -quarters 
o£  the  most  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous sect  in  India;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  mutinies  few  could  be 
got  to  believe  that  the  Wahabees 
were  other  than  a  harmless  and  in- 
dustrious set  of  people  who  belonged 
to  the  most  useful  classes  of  the 
community.     Now,  the  then   com- 
missioner of  Patna  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion,  by  evidence  derived 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  which, 
like   most   evidence   procurable  in 
cases  of  the  kind,  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  a  court  of  law,  that  this 
apparently  peaceful  sect  were  not 
only   dangerous    conspirators,    but 
that  they  were   holding   meetings 
and  acting  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  excite    strong  suspicions  as   to 
their  intentions.     At  such  a  crisis 
what  was  to  be  done  P     Should  he 
send  in  a  report  and  wait  for  orders, 
or  should  he  act  at  once  on  his  own 
respdnsibility  ?     Fortunate,  indeed, 
it  was  for  the  lives  of  many  English 


men  and  women  that  he  was  not 
the  man  to  flinch  from  responsibility, 
and  that  he  took  his  measures  with 
cautious  and  yet  bold  decision.  He 
knew  that  the  Wahabees  would 
not  move  without  their  leaders,  and 
he  simply  resolved  to  arrest  those 
leaders  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
hold  them  as  hostages  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  sect.  A  meeting 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  was 
forthwith  conyened  at  the  house  of 
the  Commissioner,  ostensibly  with 
the  purpose  of  concerting  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  town;  and  to  the 
meeting  came  the  men  who  were 
wanted  —  Mahomed  Hossein,  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  sect ;  the  no- 
torious Ahmed  Oolah,  the  prin,cipal 
disciple ;  and  Moulvee  Waizool  Hiiq. 
Seats  were  provided  at  a  long  table 
in  the  dining-room,  and  the  meeting 
opened  with  the  usual  form.  Two 
of  the  Wahabee  chiefs  looked  some- 
what uneasy,  but  Ahmed  Oolah 
entered  into  the  discussion  with 
much  volubility  and  apparent  non- 
chalance, made  several  propositions 
for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  ap- 
peared thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  When  the 
meeting  broke  up,  the  chiefs  were 
requested  to  remain  behind,  when 
the  Commissioner  acquainted  them 
with  his  intentions  regarding  them. 
With  wonderful  readiness  Ahmed 
Oolah  placed  his  hands  together, 
and  said  that  they  appreciated  his 
Excellency's  kindness  and  wisdom 
more  than  ever  they  had  done  before, 
seeing  that  their  enemies  would  for 
the  future  be  unable  to  make  false 
charges  against  them.  The  chiefs 
were  then  removed,  and  placed 
under  a  guard  of  Seiks.  The  city 
was  then  disarmed  as  completely  as 
possible,  and  the  general  result  was 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
emeute,  which  broke  down  in  con- 
sequence of  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures adopted,  Patna  remained  quiet 
throughout  the  rebellion.  When  all 
danger  was  finally  over,  and  just 
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as  the  CommiBsioner  was  receiviDg 
the  congratnlations  of  his  friends, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  shallow  pretext  of 
having  committed  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. The 'Wahabee  gentlemen/ 
as  they  were  termed  by  Govern- 
ment, were  shortly  afterwards  re- 
leased, and  the  deputy  collector, 
Mowla  Buksh,  who  had  been  the 
Commissioner's  right-hand  man,  was 
ignominiously  removed  from  Patna. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Samuells)  sent  down 
to  supplant  the  Commissioner  was  a 
man  after  the  heart  of  his  masters — 
that  he  soon  reported  that  Hhere 
was  not  the  slightest  proof  that  any 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  sect,  and  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely none  for  attributing  seditious 
designs  to  the  Wahabees.'  The 
triumph  of  the  sect  ^as  now  com- 
plete. Their  enemies  had  been  cast 
down  and  publicly  disgraced,  while 
the  chief  of  their  enemies  was  kept 
without  employment  for  seven 
months,  and  then  packed  off  some 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  province.  It  now  only 
remained  for  the  Government  to 
cover  itself  with  ridicule,  and  this 
it  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  Ahmed 
Oolah  was  received  by  Mr.  Samuells 
with  open  arms,  his  sufferings  con- 
doled with,  while  his  deeply-injured 
feelings  were  soothed  with  a 
Government  appointment,  and  for 
several  years  he  sat  with  the  Com- 
missioner and  other  English  gentle- 
men on  the  Committee  of  JPublic 
Instruction  at  Patna.  The  wily 
chief  was  indeed  a  man  whom  the 
Government  delighted  to  honour, 


and  in  the  year  1863  might  have 
been  seen  shaking  hands  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  in 
the  reception-hall  of  Belvedere, 
preparatory  to  being  formally  intro- 
duced to  the  Governor-General. 
But  just  as  he  was  at  the  highest 
point  of  favour,  and  holding  grave 
counsel  with  English  officials  as  to 
the  best  way  of  furthering  tbe 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of 
the  rising  generation,  there  arrived 
all  the  way  from  Umballa,  in  tbe 
Punjaub,  a  certain  Captain  Parsons, 
who  went  straight  to  the  quarters 
of  the  Wahabees,  made  several  ar- 
rests, and  carried  off  a  batch  of 
prisoners  forthwith  for  trial  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  Ponjanb. 
After  this  batch  of  conspirators  liad 
been  disposed  of  came  the  turn  of 
the  now  notorious  Ahmed  Oolah, 
the  pet  of  the  Bengal  Government. 
He  was  forthwith  arrested,  convicted 
on  the  clearest  evidence,  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  and  subsequently  ba- 
nished to  the  Andamans;  and  we 
have  to  add  that  he  was  at  Port  Blair 
at  the  time  Lord  Mayo  was  mnr- 
dered.  Now  that  circumstances  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  innocent, 
Mowla  Baksh  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Star  of  India,  and  we  soon 
hope  to  learn  that  Mr.  Tayler,  the 
Commissioner,  has  received  some 
reparation  for  his  unmerited  dis- 
grace.^ 

The  reader  wiU  naturally  be 
anxious  to  learn  why  we  have  told 
this  long  story,  and  we  must  there- 
fore say  that  we  have  done  so  partJ  j 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
astuteness  of  the  Wahabees  and 
the  gullibility  of  the  English,   but 


'  In  allusion  to  the  Wahabee  conspiracy  the  late  Sir  Herbert  B.  Edwardes  -wrote  as 
follows :  '  The  centre  of  this  truly  bitter  and  formidable  conspiracy  was  Patna.  Voq 
lived  there,  and  knew  what  was  going  on.  Yon  acted  on  your  knowledge,  and  paralysed 
the  wlole  of  the  Wahabee  sect,  by  seizing  their  leader  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
could  and  would  hare  struck  a  heavy  blow  against  us.  The  Bengal  Government  vbs 
determined  not  to  believe  in  the  Wahabee  conspiracy,  and  punished  von  for  your  vigour. 
Time  has  done  you  justice,  shown  that  you  were  right*  and  hanged  or  transported  the 
enemies  whom  you  suspected  and  disarmed.' — ^From  a  published  letter  of  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes  to  Mr.  William  Tayler. 
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mamlj  to  show  that  in  India,  if  we 
wait  for  snob  eyidence  of  a  con- 
gpiracy  as  would  satisfy  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bovill  in  a  court  of  law,  we 
may  wait  for  ever.  Such  evidence 
is  seldom  or  never  procurable,  and 
if  Mr.  Tayler  bad  waited  for  it 
Patna  would  have  lost.  He  bad 
to  form  his  opinion  by  a  variety  of 
inft>rmation  and  facts,  not  one  par- 
ticle of  which,  in  all  probability, 
could  be  admitted  as  strictly  legal 
evidence.  And  in  judging  as  to  the 
probable  causes  of  Lord  Mayo's 
murder  we  must  do  the  same.  The 
exact  link  between  the  Wahabees 
and  Shere  Ali  we  shall  probably 
never  learn ;  but  here  are  the  lead- 
ing points,  and  the  reader  can  form 
his  own  conclusions. 

First  of  all,  inimediately  after  the 
conviction    of    Ahmed    Oolah    in 
1865,  an  attempt  was  made  to  mur- 
der   Mr.    Ainslie,   the    convicting 
judge,  at  Patna.     In  the  next  place 
Chief  Justice  Norman  fell  a  victim 
to  the  assassin's  knife  immediately 
after  rejecting  sundry  applications 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Wahabees, 
and  just  before  he  was  about  to  sit 
on  the  Wahabee  appeals.     In  the 
third  place  we  come  to  the  sad  mur- 
der of  Lord  Mayo,  whose  activity  in 
pursuit  of  the  sect  was  notorious. 
As  regards  the  facts  connected  with 
Port  Blair,  they  are  simply  these. 
Nearly   all  the  Wahabee  convicts 
there  were  headed  by  their  most  in- 
fluential chief— our    old  acquaint- 
ance— ^Ahmed  Oolah,  and  from  the 
laxity    of  discipline  had   frequent 
communication   witb   their  friends 
in  India ;  and  further,  it  is  an  ab- 
solute fact,  that  when  one  of  the 
spiritual  leaders  was  arrested  some 
years    ago,   three    letters    from    a 
Wababee  convict  on  the  Andamans 
were   fonnd  amongst  his    papers. 
We  may  repeat,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment waits  for  legal  evidence,  it  may 


wait  for  ever ;  and  the  question  now 
is,  whether  we  sbould  wait  for 
more  assassinations  or  act  at  once. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  choose  the  latter  alternative. 
This  Wahabeeism  must  be  stamped 
out.  These  men,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, do  not  appreciate  our  for- 
bearance; they  call  it  cowardice, 
and  the  more  we  exhibit  of  it,  the 
greater  contempt  they  will  naturally 
&el  for  us.  It  should  be  proclaimed 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other, 
that  anyone  convicted  of  treason 
will  be  hanged,  the  whole  of  his 
kith  and  kin  banished,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  forfeited  to 
the  State.  ^  A  barbarous  remedy 
truly,  it  will  be  said,  but  we 
must  in  any  case  be  content  for 
many  a  year  to  come,  and  for  ever 
if  we  continue  our  present  system 
of  Government,  to  say  with  Mac- 
beth: 

for  mine  own  good, 
All  causes  shall  giro  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no 

more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

We  are  aware  that  the  course  re- 
commended will  be  in  the  last 
degree  unpalatable  to  the  tender- 
heai'ted  British  people ;  but  if  we 
do  not  choose  to  govern  the  country, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  on  Asiatic 
principles,  the  sooner  we  leave  it 
the  better. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  protest, 
as  strongly  as  possible,  against  the 
adoption  for  the  future  of  the  course 
pursued  as  regards  Chief  Justice 
Norman's  murderer.  He  was,  the 
reader  will  recollect,  not  only  sub- 
jected to  every  possible  personal 
indignity,  but  the  Government, 
by  burning  the  body,  showed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  a  ferocious 
desire  to  injure  the  prospects  of 
the  deceased  in  a  future  state. 
This    action   of    the   Government, 


*  We  believe  that  the  French  stamped  out  the  vendetta  in  Corsica  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  patting  a  mnrderer^s  kith  and  kin  in  gaol  till  he  gave  himself  up. 
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as  Has  been  amply  Reen  from 
the  murder  that  followed,  is  not 
sufficient  to  set  as  a  deterrent, 
while  it  exasperated  the  Mahom- 
medans  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had 
no  small  effect  in  aiding  to  bring 
about  the  assassination  of  Lord 
Mayo,  who  approved  of  the  indig- 
nities practised  on  the  murderer 
and  his  remains. 

As  it  is  probable  that  many  will 
read  this  paper  who  never  read  a 
line  about  India  before,  and  who 
perhaps  will  never  do  so  again  till 
another  Governor- General  is  mur- 
dered, I  may  be  allowed  here  to 


offer  one  word  of  warning.  That 
word  is  simply,  that  the  pec^le  of 
England  should  either  rouse  them- 
selves up,  and  put  their  Indian 
affairs  in  order,  or  that  they  should 
get  back  as  fast  as  possible  the  iSo 
millions  sterling  they  have  beeu 
weak  enough  to  lend  on  the  securitv 
of  an  empire  which  not  only  oontams 
all  the  elements  of  decay,  but  whicb, 
at  this  moment,  is  only  preserved 
from  immediate  and  utter  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
able  to  force  some  eight  nullions 
worth  (nearly  one-sixth  of  the  re- 
venue) of  opium  on  the  Chinese. 

Robert  H.  Eluot. 
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WE    are    going    through     that 
change    in    regard  to  Mr. 
Darwin's   speculations  which    has 
occurred  so  often  in  regard  to  scien- 
tific  theories.      When    first    pro- 
pounded,  divines    regarded    them 
with  horror,  and  declared  them  to 
be  radically  opposed  not  only  to  the 
Book  of  Grenesis,  but  to  all  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  elevate  us  above 
the    brutes.      The    opinions    have 
gained  wider  acceptance;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  verdict 
as  to  their  soundness,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  ai*e 
destined  profoundly  to  modify  the 
future    current   of    thought.      As 
Darwinism    has  won    its   way  to 
respectability,  as  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  rash    conjecture    of  some 
hasty  speculator,  and  is  received 
with  all  the  honours  of  grave  scien- 
tific discussion,  divines  have  natu- 
rally  come  to  look  upon  it  with 
different  eyes.   They -have  gradually 
sidled  up  towards  the  object  which 
at  first  struck  them  as  so  dark  and 
portentous  a  phenomenon,  and  dis- 
covered that  after  all  it  is  not  of  so 
diabolic  a  nature  as  they  had  ima- 
gined.    Its  breath  does  not  wither 
up  every  lofty  aspiration,  and  every 
worthy    conception    of    the    des- 
tiny of  humanity.     Darwinists  are 
not  necessarily  hoofed  and  horned 
monsters,    but  are  occasionally  of 
pacific   liabits,    and  may  even    be 
detected   in  the  act  of   going  to 
ehurcb.     Room  may  be  made  for 
their  tenets  alongside  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  by  a  little  judicious 
crowding  and  re-arrangement.  Some 
of  the  old  literal  interpretations  of 
the    Scriptures    must    perhaps  be 
abandoned,  but  after  all  they  were 
in   far    too    precarious  a    position 
already  to  be  worth  much  lamenta- 
tion.    It  would  be  entirely  unfair 
to  accuse  persons  who  have  gone 
through  this  change  of  the  smallest 
conacions     insincerity.      They  are 
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not  merely  endeavouring  to  curry 
favour  with  an  adversary  because 
he  has  become  too  formidable  to  be 
openly  encountered.  They  have 
simply  found  out,  in  all  honesty 
and  sincerity,  that  the  object  of 
their  terror  has  been  invested  with 
half  his  terrible  attributes  by  their 
own  hasty  imagination.  They  are 
exemplifying  once  more  the  truth 
conveyed  in  an  old  story.  A  man 
hangs  on  to  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice through  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night,  believing  that  if  his  grasp 
fails  him  he  will  be  instantly  dashed 
to  a  thousand  fragments ;  at  length 
his  strength  will  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  he  falls — only  to  discover  that 
his  feet  had  been  all  the  time  within 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  ground. 
The  precipice  was  a  creation  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  long;  agony  entirely 
thrown  away.  So  we  may  believe 
that  a  good  many  sound  divines 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the 
inevitable  plunge,  and  are  astonish- 
ed to  find  all  their  vital  functions 
continuing  to  operate  pretty  nearly 
as  well  after  as  before  the  cata- 
strophe. Perhaps  they  feel  rather 
foolish,  though  of  course  they 
do  not  say  so.  One  could  wish, 
certainly,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances they  would  betray  a  little 
less  uneasiness ;  and  that  the  dis- 
covery that  the  doctrine  is  harmless 
might  precede  by  a  leather  longer 
interval  the  admission  that  it  is 
true.  There  would  be  less  room 
for  unkindly  cavils.  However,  it 
is  being  discovered  in  one  way  or 
other,  that  religion  is  really  not 
interested  in  these  discussions.  We 
have  lately  seen,  for  example,  in 
a  very  orthodox  Romanist  organ, 
that  theology  has  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  to  say  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
theories.  It  is  permissible  to 
believe  either  that  man  was  made 
by  a  single  act  of  the  creative 
energy,  or  that  a  pair  of  apes  was 
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selected  and  improved  graduallj 
into  hnmanitj,  as,  if  the  comparison 
be  admissible,  human  processes  may 
gradually  form  the  carrier-pigeon 
ont  of  nis  wild  congeners.  We 
xnast,  indeed,  hold  that  the  opera- 
tion was  miracnlons ;  and  as  the  ten- 
dencyof scientific  enquiry  is  to  banish 
the  miracnlons,  we  may  say  that 
there  is  still  a  fundamental  opposi- 
tion between  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  and  Mr.  Darwin.  When 
we  consider  how  easily  the  word 
'  miraculous '  may  itself  be  rarefied 
until  no  particular  meaning  is  left, 
we  may  doubt  whether  this  oppo- 
sition may  not  be  removed;  the 
verdict  of  science  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  phenomena  succeeded 
each  other  might  be  accepted, 
though  there  would  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  change,  and  tiius  a  kind  of 
compromise  might  be  effected  be- 
tween the  rival  forces. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  the  validity 
of  this  and  similar  artifices,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  a  little 
more  closely  what  is  the  prospect 
before  us.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Darwinism  is  triumphant  at  every 
point.  Imagine  it  to  be  demon- 
strated that  the  long  line  of  our  ge- 
nealogy can  be  traced  back  to  the 
lowest  organisms ;  suppose  that  our 
descent  from  the  ape. is  conclusively 
proved,  and  the  ape's  descent  from 
the  tidal  animal,  and  the  tidal  ani- 
mal's descent  from  some  ultimate 
monad,  in  whom  all  the  vital  func- 
tions are  reduced  to  the  merest  ru- 
diments. Or,  if  we  will,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  still  further  step  has 
been  taken,  and  the  origin  of  life 
itself  discovered,  so  that  by  putting 
a  certain  mixture  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  bottle,  we  can  create  our  own 
ancestors  over  again.  When  we 
endeavour  firmly  to  grasp  that 
conception,  we  are,  of  course,  sen- 
sible of  a  certain  shook.  We 
have  a  prejudice  or  two  derived 
from  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
elsewhere,  which,  as  it  were,  causes 


our  gorge  to  rise;  but  when  we 
have  fairly  allowed  the  conception 
to  sink  into  our  minds^  when  we 
have  brought  our  other  theories  into 
harmony  with  it,  and  have  lost  that 
uncomfortable  sense  of  friction  and 
distortion  which  is  always  pro- 
duced by  the  intrusion  of  a  new  set 
of  ideas,  what  is  the  final  result  of 
it  all?  What  is  it  that  we  have 
lost,  and  what  have  we  acquired  in 
its  place  ?  It  is  surely  worth  while 
to  face  the  question  boldly,  and  look 
into  the  worst  fears  that  can  be 
conjured  up  by  these  terrible  dis- 
coverers. Probably,  after  such  an 
inspection,  the  thought  that  will 
occur  to  any  reasonable  man  will 
be,  what  does  it  matter  ?  What 
possible  difference  can  it  make  to 
me  whether  I  am  sprung  from  an 
ape  or  an  angel  ?  The  one  main  fact 
is,  that  somehow  or  other  I  am  here. 
How  I  came  here  may  be  a  very 
interesting  question  to  speculative 
persons,  but  my  thoughts  and  sen- 
sations and  faculties  are  the  same 
on  any  hypothesis.  Sunlight  is 
just  as  bright  if  the  sun  was  once  a 
nebulous  mass.  The  convenience 
of  our  arms  and  legs  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the 
consideration  that  our  p^reat-great- 
gfrandfathers  were  nothing  better 
than  more  or  less  moveable  sto- 
machs. The  poet's  imagination 
and  the  philosopher's  reason  are 
none  the  worse  because  the  only 
sign  of  life  given  by  their  ancestors 
was  some  sort  of  vague  contrac- 
tility in  a  shapeless  jelly.  Our  own 
personal  history,  if  we  choose  to 
trace  it  far  enough  back,  has  taken 
us  through  a  scries  of  changes 
almost  equally  extensive,  and  we 
do  not  think  any  the  worse  of  our- 
selves on  that  account.  Our  affec- 
tions and  our  intellectual  faculties 
are  in  existence.  They  are  the  pri- 
mary data  of  the  problem,  and  as 
long  as  we  are  conscious  of  their 
existence  we  need  not  worry  our- 
selves by  asking  whether  they  be- 
gan to  exist  by  some  abrupt  change 
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or  gradually  rose   into    existence 
ihrongli  a  series  of  changes.     There 
is  still  quite  as  much  room  as  ever 
for  the  loftiest   dreams  that  visit 
the  imaginations  of  saints  or  poets. 
The    mode  in  which   we   express 
ourselves     must,     of    course,     be 
slightly  altered ;  but  so  long  as  the 
same  instincts  exist  which  sought 
gratification  in  the  old  language,  we 
need  not  doubt  but  they  will  frame 
a  new  one  out  of  the  changed  ma- 
terials of  thought.  The  fact  that  re- 
ligion exists  is  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion that  men  feel  the  need  of  loving 
each  other,  of  elevating  the  future 
and  the  past  above  the  present,  of 
rising    above    the    purely   sensual 
wants  of  our  nature,  and  so  on ;  the 
need  will  exist  just  asmuch,  whether 
we  take  one  view  or  other  of  a  set 
of  facts  which,  on  any  hypothesis, 
happened  many  thousands  of  years 
before  we  were  bom,  and  in  regard 
to  which  a  contented  ignorance  is 
far  from  being  an  impossible  frame 
of    mind.      One    can    understand, 
after  a  little   trouble,  how  it  was 
that  at  a  particular  period  of  history 
people   fisincied    that   disinterested 
love  would  leave  the  world,  and  a 
moral  chaos  be  produced,  if  it  should 
be  made  to  appear  that  it  was  not 
literally   true  that  we  are  all  de- 
scended from  a  man  who  was  turned 
oat  of  a  garden  for  eating  an  apple. 
The  infidels  who  assailed,  and  the 
orthodox  who  defended  that  dogma, 
really  believed  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial comer-stone  in  the  foundations 
of  all  religion,  which  once  removed, 
nothing  but  a  universal  crash  could 
follow.     Even  the  statement  that  it 
miglit  possibly  be  an  allegory  instead 
of  a  historical  record  nearly  fright- 
ened   onr  prosaic  ancestors  out  of 
their  wits.     Remove  one  brick  firom 
the    cnnningly  adjusted    fabric   of 
orthodoxy,  prove  that  a  line  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  was  erroneous, 
and     Ood  would   vanish  from  the 
world,     heaven    and    hell    become 
empty  names,  all  motives  for  doing 
good  be  remo¥ed,  and  the  earth  be- 


come a  blank  and  dreary  wilderness. 
In  remote  country  towns  and  small 
clerical  coteries  some  vestiges  of 
this  cheerful  opinion  still  Hnger. 
Most  men  have  grown  beyond  it,, 
and  have  found  some  broader  basis^ 
for  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 
And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think 
about  it,  is  not  the  alarm  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  statement  that 
Adam  was  the  great-grandson  of  an 
ape  equally  preposterous  ?  Why 
should  it  have  so  fluttered  the  dove* 
cotes  of  the  Church  ?  If  science 
could  have  proved  divines  to  be 
apes  themselves,  there  would  have 
been  some  ground  for  vexation; 
but  that  was  obviously  out  of  the 
question,  and  their  alarm  would 
only  prove  that  they  were  drawing 
some  very  unwarrantable  inferences, 
or  else  by  association  of  ideas  had 
become  unable  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  the  essence  and  the  remotest 
accidental  accompaniments  of  the 
faith.  What  interest  can  the  high- 
est part  of  our  nature  really  take 
in  a  dispute  as  to  whether  certain 
&cts  did  or  did  not  occur  many 
ages  agop  The  prima  facte  pre- 
sumption is,  certainly,  that  any 
change  in  our  opinions  would  affect 
rather  the  external  imagery  than 
the  faith  which  it  embodies.  One 
would 'say  at  first  sight  that  religion 
is  no  more  likely  to  leave  the  world 
because  we  have  new  views  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  world  began, 
than  poetry  to  vanish  as  soon  as  we 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Man  possesses 
certain  spiritual  organs,  whose  Amo- 
tion it  is  to  produce  religion.  Re- 
ligion could  only  be  destroyed  by 
removing  the  organs,  and  not  by 
supplying  them  with  slightly  differ* 
ent  food. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  feara 
entertained  by  the  orthodox  is  re- 
vealed by  the  arg^uments  generally 
brought  to  bear  against  the  new 
doctrine.  There  is,  for  example,, 
what  may  be  called  the  metaphy* 
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fiical  argament,  wliioh,  in  one 
form  or  another,  seems  to  be  re- 
-garded  as  important.  It  is  sub- 
's tan  tiallj  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  gap  between  the  brnte  and  the 
hnman  mind  is  so  wide  that  we 
cannot  imagine  it  to  be  filled  np  by 
Any  continaons  series.  It  is  argned 
at  great  length  that  instinct  differs 
from  reason  not  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  or  that  bmtes  do  not  possess 
even  the  rudiments  of  what  we  call 
a  moral  sense.  The  argument  has 
long  been  more  or  less  familiar. 
Animals  have  always  been  regarded 
with  a  certain  dislike  by  theological 
arrogance.  It  has  been  held  to  be 
a  conclusive  objection  to  the  validity 
of  certain  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  that  they 
would  open  the  path  to  heaven  to 
our  dogs  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  It 
does  not  seem  very  easy  to  give  any 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  extreme 
abhorrence  with  which  such  a  con- 
summation is  regarded,  or  to  say 
why  we  should  claim  a  monopoly 
in  another  world  which  we  do  not 
enjoy  in  this.  Pliilosophers,  indeed, 
have  gone  further,  and  denied  to 
animals  even  the  most  moderate 
share  of  our  own  capacities,  and  have 
set  them  down  as  nothing  better 
than  machines.  One  is  really  rather 
glad  to  see  the  poor  beasts  getting 
their  revenge  in  public  opinion,  and 
being  recognised  as  our  relations 
after  having  been  almost  repudiated 
as  fellow-creatures.  The  distinc- 
tions, indeed,  which  have  been 
drawn  seem  to  us  to  rest  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  a  great  many 
other  metaphysical  distinctions:  that 
is,  the  assumption  that  because  you 
«can  givetwo  things  different  names, 
they  must  therefore  have  different 
natures.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  anybody  who  has  ever 
kept  a  dog,  or  seen  an  elephant, 
can  have  any  doubts  as  to  an  ani- 
mal's power  of  performing  the  es- 
sential processes  of  reasoning.  We 
have  been  saying  in  thousands  of 
treatises  on  logic,  Allmeh  are  mortal: 


Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates 
is  mortal.  The  elephant  reasons: 
All  boys  are  bun-giving  animals; 
that  biped  is  a  boy ;  therefore  I  will 
hold  out  my  trunk  to  him.  A 
philosopher  says,  The  barometer  is 
rising,  and  therefore  we  shall  have 
fine  weather;  his  dog  says.  My 
master  is  putting  on  his  hat,  and 
therefore  I  ain  going  to  have  a  walk. 
A  dog  equals  a  detective  in  the 
sharpness  with  which  he  infers  ge- 
neral objectionableness  from  ragged 
clothes.  A  clever  dog  draws  more 
refined  inferences.  If  he  is  not  up 
to  enough  simple  arithmetic  to 
count  seven,  he  can  at  least  say, 
Everybody  is  looking  so  gloomy 
that  it  must  be  Sunday  morn- 
ing. If  he  is  a  sheep  dog,  he  is 
probably  more  capable  of  finding 
his  way  over  hills  than  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  capable 
of  combining  his  actions  with  a  view 
to  making  the  sheep — whose  rea- 
soning powers  are  limited — ^follow 
the  right  track.  He  can  found 
judgments  on  cautious  experiment, 
AS  anybody  will  admit  who  has  seen 
a  dog  testing  the  strength  of  a  plank 
which  he  has  to  cross,  or  measuring 
the  height  of  a  jump.  In  fact,  a 
dog  is  constantly  performing  rudi- 
mentary acts  of  reason,  which  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  our  own 
by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  put  them 
into  words.  He  can  understand  a 
few  simple  words;  and  though  he 
cannot  articulate,  he  can  make 
sounds  indicative  of  his  wants 
and  emotions,  which  are  to  words 
what  the  embryo  is  to  the  perfect 
ox^nism.  He  cannot  put  togeUier 
a  sentence ;  but  to  found  a  distinc- 
tion of  kind  between  his  intellectaal 
performances  and  those  of  man  upon 
that  circumstance,  seems  to  be  as 
unreasonable  as  to  make  a  similar 
distinction  between  the  intellect  of 
the  savage  who  cannot  count  five, 
and  that  of  the  philosopher  Trho 
can  use  mathematical  symbols.  The 
power  of  abstraction  has  been  car- 
ried a  step,  and  a  very  important 
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step,  farther  in  each  case ;  but  there 
is  uo  more  cause  to  suspect  the  in- 
troduction of  an  entirely  new  ele- 
ment in  one  case  than  the  other. 

The  condemnation  of  the  poor 
hrutes  as  non-moral  (if  we  may  use 
such  a  word)  ^  seems  to  be  still  more 
monstrous.    We  need  not  speak  of 
exceptional    stories,    such    as    the 
legend  in  a  recent  French  news- 
paper of  the  sensitive  dog  who  com- 
mitted suicide  when  deserted  by  his 
friends;   but  who  can   doubt  that 
his  dog  has  something  which  serves 
as  a  very  fair  substitute  for  a  sense  of 
duty?      Gould  anything  be  more 
like  human  heroism  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  poor  collie  who  drove 
home  her  master's  sheep,  leaving 
her  new-bom  puppies  by  the  side 
of  the  road  ?     Or,  to  avoid  particu- 
lar instances,  is  there  a  barrister  in 
England  who  can  blush  half  so  ex- 
pressively as  a  dog  found  out  in 
sharp  practice — blushing,  of  course, 
being  taken  in  a  sense  applicable 
to  the  dog's  tail?     Whether  wild 
animals  have  such  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  any  positive  laws  is  more 
than  we  know;   but  wild  animals, 
down  to  the  lowest  orders,  show 
at  least  the  maternal  instinct.    The 
devotion  of  beasts  to  their  young 
belongs,    one  would  say,    to    the 
highest  order  of  moral  beauty — ex- 
cept that  it  extends  too  low  down 
amongst  animated  beings  to  please 
some  people.   Yet  we  may  presume 
that  the  most  hard-hearted  of  me- 
taphysicians would  find  it  hard  to 
suppress  an  emotion  of  sympathy 
and  approval  at  the  sight  of  a  bird 
overcoming  its  timidity  to  fight  for 
its  little  pufi*-balls  of  children.  It  is 
a  more  pathetic  if  not  a  more  sublime 
sight    than    those    starry   heavens 
with  which  we  are  so  often  bored. 
There  is  a  bit  of  metaphysical  quib- 
bling, by  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  obvious  inference.     It 
8eem.8  to  come  to  this,  when  ana- 
lysed,   that  though  the  bird  per- 
forms a  heroic  action,  it  has  never 
framed     the    general   proposition. 


Mothers  ought  to^love  their  young. 
That  is  UD deniable ;  but  surely  the- 
bird  is  on  the  high  road  to  it. 
Light  up  its  feeble  brain  with  a 
little  more  intelligence,  and  it  will 
have  no  trouble  in  fitting  its  in- 
stincts with  the  proper  strait  waist- 
coats of  formula.  To  deny  virtue 
to  the  bird  would  be  to  deny  it 
equally  to  the  savage,  who  has  move* 
ments  of  generosity  and  self-devo- 
tion, though  it  has  never  occurred 
to  him  to  speculate  on  moral  phi- 
losophy. There  is,  of  course,  a  dif- 
ference between  the  virtue  which 
merely  results  from  the  spontaneous- 
play  of  unselfish  instincts,  and  that 
which  includes  a  certain  list  of 
definite  propositions  on  the  sub- 
ject formed  by  reflection  and  ob- 
servation. But  where  the  first  i» 
present,  even  in  a  high  degree,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  gra- 
dual development  of  the  second. 

The  argument,  however,  has 
another  fatal  weakness,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  raise  a  presumption 
against  the  possible  passage  from 
apehood  to  manhood.  Assume,  if 
you  please,  that  the  difierence  is  as 
wide  as  possible.  Suppose  that 
reason  and  the  moral  sense  are 
as  different  from  the  rudimentary 
thoughts  and  passions  that  animate* 
the  feeble  brute-brain  as  water  from 
fire  or  as  mind  from  matter.  That 
will  not  raise  any  presumption  that 
there  must  be  a  sudden  gap  in  the 
chain  of  animated  beings,  unless 
you  can  prove  that  the  new  element, 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  must 
enter,  as  it  were,  at  one  bound. 
If  reason  be  radically  different  from 
instinct,  yet  reason  may  be  present 
in  some  creatures  in  a  merely  rudi- 
mentary form.  The  question,  in- 
deed, does  not  admit  of  argument. 
We  always  have  before  our  eyes  a 
perfect  and  uninterrupted  series. 
The  child  of  six  months  old  is  less 
intelligent  than  a  full-grown  dog;- 
and  if  we  would  imagine  the  deve* 
lopment  of  man  from  monkey,  we 
have    only    to    suppose    the    first 
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monkey    to  be   the    equal  of   an 
leverage  baby  (say)  of  one  year  old, 
the  monkey's  son  to  be  equal  to  a 
baby  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and  so  on. 
We  may  thus  proceed  by  perfectly 
imperceptible  stages,   and    in  the 
<;our8e  of  three  or  four  thousand 
generations   we  shall  get  a  man- 
monkey  fully  equal  in  intelligence 
to  the  average  Hottentot.     Thence 
upwards  we  cannot  deny  the  possi- 
bility    of     development    without 
heterodoxy.     In  short,  by  interpo- 
lating a  sufficient  number  of  terms 
we  may  form  an  ideal,  which,  for 
anything  we  can  say,  may  be  an 
«ctaal  series  ending  with  the  man 
«.nd  beginning    with  the    inferior 
animals,  in  which  there  shall  not  be 
a  single  violent  transition.      The 
question  whether  reason  is  or  is  not 
specifically  distinct  from  instinct  is 
simply  irrelevant.     In  one  case  we 
must   suppose   that  it    begins  by 
entering  in  homoeopathic  doses  ;  in 
the   other,   that  it  is   simply  the 
development  of  certain  lower  facul- 
ties ;  in  either  case  the  animal  will 
^shade  into  the  human  intellect  by 
degrees  as  imperceptible  as  those  by 
■which  night  changes  into  dawn.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  see  why — ex- 
cept from  fear  of  certain  conclusions, 
which  is  not  a  logical  ground  for 
dissent-^the  possibility  of  a  passage 
from  brute  to  man  should  ever  have 
been  denied  on  a  priori  grounds. 
Whether  the  theory  is  confirmed  or 
confuted  by  observation  is  an  en- 
tirely   open    question  ;    but    it  is 
atrange    that    it    should    be   pro- 
nounced impossible  when  we  are 
ready   to  admit  infinitely  greater 
-changes.      If  you   can  imagine  a 
monkey  to  have    been  developed 
from  a  sea-anemone,  an  animal  from 
a  plant,  or  living  from  inorganic 
matter — ^and  none  of  these  changes, 
however  little  reason  we  have  to 
believe  in  their  actual  occurrence, 
are  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  any 
insurmountable  objection  a  priori — 
"why  can  we  not  admit  that  a  mon- 
key may  possibly  become  a  man  P 


It  is  here  that  we  come  upon  the 
confusion  already  noticed.     It  re- 
sults   from     mixing    metaphysical 
enquiries  about  the   what  ?   «with 
scientific  enquiries  into  the  how  ? 
A  man  of  science  says  (possibly  he 
makes  a  mistake,  but  that  is  not  to 
the  purpose).  Mix  such  and  such 
elements  under  such  and  such  con* 
ditions,  and  a  living  organism  will 
make  its   appearance.      The  theo- 
logian sometimes  meets  this  state- 
ment as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  that  life  is  nothing  but  an 
arrangement  of  matter.     He  has 
really  said  nothing  of  the  kind :  he 
does  not  know  what  is  the  essence 
of  life  or  of  matter ;  he  has  merel  j 
to  do  with  the  order  in  which  phe- 
nomena occur ;  and  has  absolutely 
no   concern  with  the   occult  sub- 
stratum in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  inhere.     The  utmost  that  he  can 
ever  say — if  he   can   ever   say  so 
much — would  come  to  this :     Bring 
together  a  set  of  the  phenomena 
which  we  call  molecules  and  there 
will  result  a  series  of  the  phenomena 
which  we  call  vital ;  but  what  mole- 
cules are,  or  what  life  is,  is  a  ques- 
tion beyond  his  competence.    Simi- 
larly,   when    he   proceeds    a  step 
farther  and  traces  the  origin  of  our 
moral  sense  to  some  dumb  instinct 
in  the  animal  world,  he  is  not  really 
speaking  treason  against  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  morality.     Mr. 
Browning,   in   one  of   his   poems, 
speaks  of  some  contemptible  French 
author  who    explained   the  origin 
of  modesty  by  referring,  as  only  a 
very  free-speaking  person  could  re- 
fer, to  the  mode  in  which  the  sexual 
instinct  operated  upon  savage  na- 
tures.    If  that  Frenchman  meant 
to  infer    that    the  modesty   of    a 
civilised  being  is  no  better  than  the 
semi-bestial  instincts     of   a  man- 
ape,    he   was    as   contemptible    as 
the  poet   could  wish,  but  he  ipvas 
also  groaalj  illogical.     His  obser- 
vation merely  went    to  show  by 
what  means  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial of  social  instinctB  was  oriin 
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generated  in  the  world ;  and  it  is 
not  the  less  essential  because  in  its 
first  origin  it  partook  of  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  animal  in  which  it  was 
implanted.     Mr.    MacLennan    has 
written    a  very  interesting  book, 
tending  to  show  that  the  original 
marriage  ceremony  was  everywhere 
like  that  which  survives  in  Austra- 
lia to  this  day,  where  the  wild  human 
being  knocks    down   his    beloved 
with  a  clnb,  and  drags  her  off  to 
his  own  den.     Suppose  this  to  be 
true,  would  it  follow  that  marriage 
in   the    most   refined    and    purest 
societies  was  no  better  than  forcible 
abduction  as  practised  in  the  Aus- 
tralian   bush  p      Surely   it   would 
foUow  no  more  than  the  develop- 
ment  of  a   man   from  a  monkey 
would  prove  that  men  have  still 
tails,  or  that  the  brain  of  a  Newton 
is  no  better  than  that  which  directs 
a  chimpanzee  in  its  search  for  nuts. 
In  short  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that 
we  do  not  diminish  the  value  of  any 
hnman    accomplishments    by    tra- 
cing them   back  to    their  remote 
origin  in  the  brute,   or  even  the 
insect  creation.  That  shudder  which 
runs  through  us  when  we  are  in- 
vited to  recognise  our  poor  rela- 
tions   in    the    Regent's    Park    is 
gratuitous.     The  philosopher  may 
have  thrown  more  light  upon  the 
process  by  which  we   came  to  be 
what  we  are ;  but  he  does  not,  for 
he  obviously  cannot,  argue  that  we 
are    other  than  we  are.     Whether 
in  pursuing  our  genealogy  we  stop 
short    at  'who    was    the    son    of 
Adam'  or    carry  it   back  through 
a  vast  series  of  links  to  '  who  was 
the   son  of  a  monkey '  the   fact  of 
our  present  existence,  with  our  pre- 
sent instincts,  aspirations,  and  en- 
dow^nents,  remains,  precisely  what 
it   iTvas.     The  prospect,   indeed,  is 
improved  for  our  remote  descend- 
ants, 'far  on  in  summers  that  we 
shall    not    see ;'    but  for  us  poor 
creatures  living  and  moving  in  this 
xiineteenth  century  after  Christ,  the 
circumstances     remain    unaltered. 


Turn  it  as  you  will,  we  are  the  base 
from  which  the  line  is  measured, 
and  not  the  indeterminate  point 
to  bo  discovered  by  a  process  of 
trigonometry. 

Is,   then,   the  alarm  which  has 
been  excited  in  men's  minds  totally 
unreasonable?      In   one    sense    it 
would  seem  to  be  so.     The  specu- 
lations   of    which   we    have    been 
speaking   are   absolutely  harmless 
to  anyone  who    holds — as   surely 
every    sincere    believer    ought    to 
hold — that  religion  depends  upon 
certain    instincts  whose  existence 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any 
possible  account  of  the  mode  by 
which  they  came    into  existence. 
Property  is  not  less  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  a  reasonable  man  because  it 
may  have  originated  in  mere  phy- 
sical force  ;  nor  religion  because  it 
first  dawned  upon  mankind  in  the 
vague  guesses  of  some  torpid  brain, 
which  fancied  that  a  bigger  Caliban 
was  moving  the  stars  and  rolling 
the  thunder.     But  it  may  be  true 
that  the  new  theories  will  transform, 
the  mode  in  which  men  interpret 
the  universe  to  themselves,  and  will 
therefore  destroy  some  of  the  old 
formulffi  which    involved   different 
perceptions.     To  those  who   have 
succeeded  in  persuading  themselves 
that  any  set  of  Articles  constructed 
some  centuries  ago  were  to  be  final 
and    indestructible  expressions  of 
truth,   the  prospect  may  certainly 
be  distressing.     There  may,  indeed, 
be    no     positive    logical     irrecon- 
cilability  between   orthodoxy   and 
Darwinism.     A  httle  more  strain- 
ing of  a  few  phrases  which  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  sufficiently 
elastic,  and  the  first  obvious  diffi- 
culty may  be  removed.     The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  has  survived  Sir 
Charles  Lyell ;  it  may  be  stretched 
sufficiently  to  include  Mr.  Darwin. 
But  in  questions  of  this  kind  there 
is  a  kind  of  logical  instinct  which 
outruns  the  immediate  application 
of  the  new  theories.     The  mere 
change  of  perspective  does  much. 
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When  the  sun  was  finally  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  heavens  instead  of 
the  earth,  the  few  texts  which  appa- 
rently opposed  were  easily  adapted  to 
the  new  theories.     Bat  there  was  a 
farther  change  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  which,  though  not  so 
easily  embodied  in  direct  logical  is- 
sues, profoandly  modified  all  theo- 
logical conceptions.     When  people 
began  to  realise  the  fact  that  we  live 
in  a  wretched  little  atom  of  a  planet 
dancing  about  the  sun,  instead  of 
being  the  whole  universe,  with  a 
few  stars  to  save  candlelight,  the 
ancient  orthodoxy  was  shaken  to 
its  base.     It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  controversies  which  marked  the 
great  intellectual  revolt  of  the  last 
century  without  seeing  how  much 
men's  minds  were   influenced  by 
the  simple  consideration  that  Chris- 
tians were  a  small  namerical  mi- 
nority of  the  human  race,  and  the 
habiixttion  of  the  itice  a  mere  grain 
of  dust  in  the  universe.     The  facts 
were  more  or  less  known  before, 
and  were  not  capable  of  Aimishing 
syllogisms  absolutely  incompatible 
with   any  orthodox  dogpna.     And 
yet  the  mere  change  in  the  point 
of  view,  working  rather  upon  the 
imagination  than  the  reason,  gra- 
dually made  the  old  positions  un- 
tenable.    A  similar  change  is  being 
brought  about  by  the  application  of 
that  method  of  which  Darwinism 
is  at  present  the  most  conspicuous 
example.     Possibly  the  change  may 
be    of    even    greater    importance. 
Certainly  it  is  of  far  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  more  than  dimly 
indicated  here.     Briefly  it  may  be 
described  as  the  substitution  of  a 
belief  in   gradual  evolution  for  a 
belief  in  spasmodic  action  and  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  creative  energy  ; 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  corollary 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  explana- 
tion of  facts  or  ideas  by  tracing 
their  history  instead  of  accounting 
for  them  by  some  short  a  priori 
method ;  and  thus  of  the  adoption 
jof   the  historical   method    in    all 


manner  of  inTestigations  into 
social,  and  political,  and  religions 
problems  which  were  formerly 
solved  by  a  much  more  sanunary, 
if  not  more  satisfactory  method. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the 
influence  of  new  methods  penetrates 
the  minds  of  those  who  would  most 
strenuously  repudiate  some  of  the 
results  to   which    they  lead.    We 
may  illustrate  the  point  by  an  ana- 
logy drawn  from  th&  theory  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.     Mr.  Wal- 
lace has   described  what  he  calls 
protective  resemblances.     A  butter- 
fly which  precisely  suits  the  palates 
of  certain  birds  would  be  speedily 
exterminated  if  it  were  not  for  an 
ingenious  device.    It  cleverly  passes 
itself  off  under  false  colours  by  imita- 
ting the  external  shape  of  some  other 
butterfly,  which  the  bird  consider* 
as  disgusting.    So  oysters,  if  they 
were  quick  enough,   might  evade 
the  onslaught  of  human  appetites 
by  taking  the  external  resemblance 
of  periwinkles.     A  very  similar  va- 
riety of  protective  resemblance  may 
be  detected  in  the  history  of  opi- 
nions.     The  old-fashioned  doctrine 
remains   essentially  the  same,  but 
it  changes  its  phraseology  so  as  to 
look  exactly  like  its  intrusive  rival. 
We  have  already  given  an  instance. 
It   is  permissible,   it   appears,  for 
orthodox  Catholics  to  hold  that  the 
series  of  facts  alleged  by  Mr.  D«r- 
win  actually  occurred,  and  that  the 
ape  changed  by  slow  degrees  into 
the  man ;  only  they  must  save  them- 
selves  by  calling  the  process  mi- 
raculous,  and  thus,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  old  theory  may  be  pre- 
served.      Perhaps    it    will    strike 
people  in  the  course  of  years,  that 
if  all  the  phenomena    conform  to 
the  law  established  by  philosophers, 
it  is  rather  absurd  to  say  that  they 
do  not  conform  in  virtue  of  the 
law,  but  in  virtue  of  a  specific  in- 
terference of  Divine  power.    Still 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artifice  is  ob- 
vious, and  it  affords  an  instracti?e 
example  of  the  method   of  reoon- 
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ciling  old  things  and  new.  In  the 
same  way,  the  theological  doctrine 
of  development  mimics  the  historical 
accomits  of  the  process  by  which 
opinions  have  actually  been  formed. 
Jast  as  the  sceptic  rashly  fancies 
that  he  has  brought  matters  to  a 
conclusive  issue,  the  theologian 
evades  his  grasp  by  putting  on  the 
external  form  of  the  very  doctrines 
which  he  has  been  opposing. 

Thus,  for  example,  Dr.  Newman 
argues  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
on  the   ground   (amount  others) 
that  a  similar  belief  is  found  to 
exist     in     all    barbarous    nations. 
It  may  seem  strange,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  that  he  should  take  his  ideas 
of  natural  religion  from  the  initial 
and  not   from  the  iinal   stage   of 
human  development.     His  *  answer 
is  obvious,*  and  it  comes  shortly 
to  this,    that  our  'so-called  civili- 
sation '  is  a  one-sided  development 
of  man's  nature,  favouring  the  in- 
tellect,   but    neglecting    the    con- 
science'; and  that  therel'ore  it  is  '  no 
wonder  that  the  religion  in  which 
it  issues  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  awakened 
soul,   or  with   those  frightful  pre- 
sentiments which  are  expressed  in 
the  worship  and  the  traditions  of 
the  heathen.*     In  simpler  times  the 
resemblances  between  the  heathen 
and   the    orthodox  rehgion  would 
have  been   indignantly  denied,   or 
regarded  as  diabolic  parodies.   Now 
the  Catholic  divine  is  as  ready  as 
the   philosopher  to  trace  out  the 
analogy,  though  he  puts  a  different 
interpretation  upon  it.     The  philo- 
sopher, that  is,  regards  the  Catholic 
religion  as  preserving  the  remains 
of  older    forms   of  thought  which 
are   gradoally  expiring  under  the 
inflaence     of   free    enquiry.      The 
divine  accepts  just  the  same  facts, 
bat  ho   regards  the  old  barbarous 
saperstition  as  a  dim  reflection  of 
revealed  traths,  whilst  a  satisfactory 
reason    is    found    for    putting  the 
ciyilised  intellect  out  of  court  alto- 


gether. The  verdict  of  the  stupid, 
ferocious  savage,  who  makes  an  idol 
out  of  a  bit  of  wood  and  a  red  rag, 
and  then  pacifies  its  spite  by 
slaughtering  fowls  or  prisoners  in 
its  honour,  is  not  at  first  sight 
superior  to  that  of  the  modem 
philosopher;  but  the  philosopher 
is  *  one-sided.'  This,  however, 
is  beside  the  point.  It  is  clear 
that  modem  tendencies  have  pene- 
trated into  the  hostile  camp.  It 
is  .the  much-abused  philosopher 
who  has  taught  us  to  take  a  new 
interest  in  the  lower  religions  of 
the  world  instead  of  summarily 
rejecting  them  as  the  work  of  devils. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  have  risen 
to  such  a  conception  as  that  of  a 
comparative  study  of  religion  is 
certainly  not  sufficient  by  itself  to 
confute  the  pretensions  of  what 
claims  to  be  an  exclusive  revelation. 
It  is  possible  to  adapt  the  old  to  the 
new  beliefs  by  the  methods  of  which 
Dr.  Newman's  argument  is  an  ex- 
ample. After  Mr.  Darwin  and  his 
followers  have  traced  out  the  re- 
semblance between  men  and  mon- 
keys with  the  utmost  possible  clear- 
ness, it  is  always  possible  for  a 
dogmatist  to  discover  some  good 
reason  why  the  transition  should 
have  required  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention. In  the  same  way,  the 
analogies  which  the  philosopher 
may  discover  between  the  various 
religions  of  the  world  will  never 
convince  him  that  his  own  special 
creed  is  not  of  supernatural  origin, 
though  the  others  which  resemble 
it  so  strangely  are  traceable  to 
the  spontaneous  working  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  very  little  dex- 
terity is  required  to  raise  the  re- 
semblance to  that  point  at  which  it 
becomes  an  argument  for  the 
reasonableness  of  the  supposed 
revelation,  and  is  yet  no  argument 
against  its  supernatural  character. 
Admit  your  naked  savage  to  prove 
that  man  has  a  need  for  the  belief 
in  Atonement,  but  do  not  let  him  be 
produced  as  evidence  that  the  belief 
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finds  its  most  congenial  element 
and  grows  to  the  largest  dimensions 
in  a  debased  and  torpid  inteUect. 
By  such  logical  manipulation  as 
this,  the  accnmnlation  of  uncom- 
fortable facts  may  long  be  rendered 
harmless.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  you  look  at  things. 
The  acute  thinkers  who  have  helped 
to  elaborate  any  ancient  system  of 
thought  have  always  provided  a 
proper  set  of  pigeon-holes  in  which 
inconvenient  facts  may  be  stowed 
away.  It  is  long  before  the  facts 
become  weighty  enough  to  break 
down  the  framework.  But  no  agent 
is  BO  powerful  in  bringing  about  the 
change  as  the  subtle  and  pene- 
trating influence  of  a  new  method. 
It  may  not  follow  logically  that 
because  catastrophes  have  been  ba- 
nished from  geology,  and  the  series 
of  animated  beings  has  been  proved 
to  be  continuous,  therefore  the  same 
conceptions  should  be  applied  to 
the  religious  beliefs  of  mankind. 
And  yet  nobody  can  doubt  that 
in  practice  the  influence  would  be 
unmistakable.  The  burden  of  proof 
would  be  shifted,  and  that  in  itself 
makes  an  amazing  diflerence.  The 
popular  belief  has  hitherto  been 
that,  unless  you  could  prove  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  transition  from 
monkey  to  man  involved  a  sadden 
leap.  If  it  came  to  be  the  popular 
belief  that,  unless  you  could  prove 
the  contrary,  men  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  developed  out  of 
monkeys  by  the  forces  now  at  work, 
the  imagination  would  outrun  the 
reason.  It  would  be  assumed  that 
a  religion  was  the  growth  of  that 
stage  of  4evelopment  at  which  the 
human  intellect  had  arrived,  and 
not  the  work  of  a  series  of  sudden 
interferences.  Christianity  would 
be  a  phenomenon  to  be  studied  like 
others  by  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  arose, 
and  the  advocates  of  a  theory  of  su- 
pernatural intervention  would  have 
to  encounter  a  set  of  estabhshed 


beliefs  instead  of  finding  them  in 
their  favour.  This  is  the  imper- 
ceptible intellectual  influence  which 
gradually  pei*meates  and  transforms 
the  prevalent  conceptions  by  a 
process  which  is  as  irresistible  as 
it  is  difficult  to  define  by  accurate 
formulse.  Beligious  instincts,  we 
rightly  say,  are  indestructible ;  but 
the  forms  in  which  they  may  be 
embodied  are  indefinitely  variable, 
and  no  one  can  say  how  fast  and 
how  far  the  influence  of  a  change 
worked  in  one  department  of 
thought  may  gradually  spread  by 
a  silent  contagion  to  others  ap- 
parently removed  from  it. 

Thus,  admitting  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent that  Darwinism  not  only  does 
not  threaten,  but  does  not  even  tend 
to  threaten,  the  really  valuable  ele- 
ments of  our  religious  opinions,  it 
is  quite  consistent  to  maintain  that 
it  may  change  the  conceptions  in 
which  they  are  at  present  embodied 
to  an  extent  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  limits.  Dar- 
winism, for  example,  does  not  make 
it  more  difficult  to  believe  in  a  God. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  &irly 
urged  that  any  theory  which  tends 
to  bring  any  sort  of  order  out  of  the 
confused  chaos  of  fsu^ts  which  we 
have  before  us,  makes  it  so  far  more 
easy  to  maintain  a  rational  theism 
sach  as  is  now  possible.  It  helps 
us  to  form  some  dim  guess  of  whence 
we  are  coming  and  of  whither  we 
are  going — to  see,  as  it  were,  an 
arc  of  the  vast  orbit  in  which  the 
world  is  revolving,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  an  infinitesimal  element, 
lost  at  each  extremity  in  hopeless 
darkness.  But  it  is  true  that  it 
weakens  that  conception  of  the 
Creator  which  supposes  Him  to  in- 
tervene at  stated  periods  in  order  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  machinery. 
How  deeply  that  change  may  affect 
all  manner  of  theological  concep- 
tions it  is  unnecessaiy  to  considor. 
There  is  another  doctrine  whidi 
seems  to  be  more  nearly  affected ; 
and  probably,   though  we  seldom 
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give  open  expression  to  onr  fears,  it 
is  this  tendency  which  is  reallj  the 
animating  canse  of  the  alarm  which 
is  obvionsly  felt.    Does  not  the  new 
theory  make  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
immortal  sonls  ?     If  we  admit  that 
the    difference    between  men  and 
monkeys  is  merely  a  difference  of 
degree,  can  we  continue  to  hold  that 
monkeys    will   disappear  '  at   their 
death    like    a    babble,    and     that 
men  will  rise  &om   their  ashes  ?' 
So   vast  a  difference   in  the   ulti- 
mate fate  and  the  intrinsic  nature 
of    the   two    links    should    surely 
correspond     to    a    wide     gap     in 
the  chain.     We  are  too  proud  to 
admit  a  gorilla  or  a  chimpanzee  to 
a  future  world,  and  yet,  if  they  are 
only  lower  forms  of  humanity,  we 
do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  exclude 
them.     The  difficulty  in  one  shape 
or  another  has  long  been  felt.     '  Ko- 
body    thinks,'    says  Voltaire,    ^of 
givb>g  an  im^iortal  sonl  to  a  flea, 
why  should  you  give  one  any  the 
more  to  an  elephant,  or  a  monkey, 
or  nay  Champagne  valet,  or  a  village 
steward,  who  has  a  trifle  more  in- 
stinct than  my  valet  ?  '     The  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  the  line  is  enhanced 
to  the  imagination  when  we  assume 
that  the  flea  is  the  remote  ancestor  of 
the  village  steward,  and  believe  that 
one  has  melted  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees into  the  other.     The  orthodox 
may  be  excused  for  trembling  when 
they  see  that  central  article  of  their 
faith  assailed,  and  are  in  danger  of 
bein^  deprived  of  the  great  conso- 
lations of  their   religion — Heaven 
and  hell.     It  would  be  preposterous 
to  attempt  to  argue  so  vast  a  ques- 
tion in  our  space.     This  much,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  be  said  without 
offence  :  Whatever  reasons  may  be 
drawn  from  our  consciousness  for 
the  belief  that  man  is  not  merely  a 
canning  bit  of  chemistiy — a  product 
of  so  much  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon— must  remain  in  full  force. 
We  may  doubt  how  far  the  belief 
ever  rested  on  metaphysical  argn- 
mentsy  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be 


the  orthodox  opinion  that  it  must  be 
accepted  on  the  strength  of  revela- 
tion. It  would  therefore  only  be 
affected  so  far  as  Darwinism  and 
the  methods  to  which  it  gives  rise 
tend  to  explain  the  origin  and 
growth  of  a  faith  to  which  all  be- 
lievers cling  so  fondly.  And,  what- 
ever the  result  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  would 
rather  tend  to  modify  than  to  de- 
stroy the  belief,  to  set  bounds  to  the 
dogmatic  confidence  with  which  we 
have  ventured  to  define  the  nature 
of  the  soul  than  to  uproot  our  belief 
in  its  existence.  Afberall,  it  would  not 
be  a  very  terrible  result  if  we  should 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  kind  of  rudimentary  soul  may 
be  found  even  in  the  lower  animals. 
The  Spectator  J  which  is  a  veiy  ami- 
able and  reasonably  orthodox  journal, 
has  lately  been  asking  whether  we 
have  any  excuse  for  refusing  im- 
mortality to  well-conducted  cats,  or 
to  that  admirable  and  fortunately 
authentic  dog  which  watched  for  ten 
years  upon  its  master's  grave. 
Poor  beast !  we  should  be  willing 
to  hope  that  he  has  found  admis- 
sion to  the  equal  sky ;  but  without 
jesting  on  so  awful  a  subject,  or 
venturing  into  mystenes  where  the 
boldest  metaphysician  walks  with 
uncertain  tread,  we  would  simply 
say  that  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
our  new  conceptions  of  the  facts 
— assuming  that  they  establish  them- 
selves— should  not  be  accommodated 
to  a  spiritual  form  of  belief.  After 
all,  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  men 
that  because  thought  and  feeling 
arise  from  certain  combinations  of 
matter,  therefore  they  are  made  of 
matter.  But  we  pause  at  the  thresh- 
old of  such  speculations. 

There  is,  however,  one  other 
thing  to  be  said,  and  it  may  be  said 
plainly  and  without  irreverence. 
After  all,  why  is  the  behef  in  im- 
mortality so  essenjtial  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  ?  It  is  not  because 
we,  as  virtuous  people,  think  it 
necessary  that  a  place   should   be 
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proyided  where  the  Tirtuons  may 
receive  an  interminable  pension  for 
their  good  deeds,  and  the  bad  be  tor« 
mented  to  the  end  of  time.  Some 
people,  it  is  true,  ask  for  a  kind 
of  penal  settlement  in  another 
world,  in  order  to  save  onr  police 
rates  in  this.  Bat  that  doctrine, 
though  it  has  been  preached  with 
amazing  emphasis,  has  not  been 
found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  veiy 
edifying.  It  may  serve  to  remind 
US  that  even  a  belief  in  immor- 
tality may  be  made  as  degrad- 
ing as  the  grossest  forms  of 
materialism.  It  may  convert  reli- 
gion into  a  specially  clever  form  of 
selfishness,  and  take  the  grace  out 
of  the  Christian  character.  The 
persons  who  call  themselves  spirit- 
ualists in  the  present  day  sometimes 
claim  to  be  providing  an  excellent 
substitute  for  our  old  superstitions. 
The  objection  which  one  really  feels 
to  them  is  not  so  much  that  they  are 
misled  by  a  contemptible  juggle, 
but  that  they  encourage  a  kind  of 
prurient  religiosity  which  is  inex- 
pressibly revolting.  What  they 
really  try  to  persuade  us  is  not  that 
man  has  a  soul  which  may  be  ele- 
vated far  above  our  earthly  wants 
and  longings,  but  that  there  arc  a 
set  of  invisible  beings  who  walk 
about  this  world  playing  tricks  with 
tables  and  talking  nonsense,  to 
which  the  twaddle  of  the  Yankee 
young  ladies  in  Martin  Ghuzzlewit 
is  refined  and  elevating.  Their  so- 
called  spirits  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  and  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  believe  that  at  death  we 
became  parts  of  the  ocean  and  the 
air — that  we  formed  part  of  the 
raw  material  from  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  new  sentient 
and  thinking  beings  may  be  evolved, 
than  that  we  sank  into  the  likeness  of 
a  set  of  stupid  hobgoblins,  playing 
conjuring  tricks  for  the  amusement 
of  fools.  Gross  as  some  such  doc- 
trines may  be,  they  may  also  be 
cited  for  another  purpose.  Men 
are  virtuous,  it  is  sometimes  said. 


because  they  believe  in  hell.  Is  not 
this  an  inversion  of  the  proper  order 
of  thought  P     Should  we  not  rather 
say  that  men  have  believed  in  heU 
because  they  were  virtuous  ?  There 
has  been  so  general  a  belief  that 
vice  was  degrading,  and  was  to  he 
discouraged  by  the  strongest  pos- 
sible motives,  that  even  the  material 
part  of  mankind  have    exhausted 
their  fancy  in  devising  the  most 
elaborate  sentimente  to  express  the 
horror  with  which  they  regarded 
it.     It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the 
pictures  of  hideous  anguish  which 
the  perturbed  imaginations  of  past 
generations  have  conjured  up  and 
regarded  as  the  penalties  which  the 
merciful  Creator  had  in  store  for 
imperfect  creatures  placed  in  a  state 
where  their  imperfections  could  uot 
fail  to  lead  them  into  error;   bat 
there  is  this  much  of  comfort  aboot 
it,  that  at  least  those  ghastly  images 
were  the  reflections  of  the  horror 
with  which  all   that  was  best  in 
them  revolted  against  moral  evil. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  easilj 
those  conceptions  might  be  turned 
to  the  worst  purposes,  and  religion 
itself  be  made  an  instrument  not 
only  for  restraining  the  intellects, 
but  for  lowering  the  consciences  of 
mankind.     For  our  present  purpose, 
it  is  enough  to  remark  that  a  similar 
reflection  may  convince    us    that, 
whatever  changes  of  opinion  may  be 
in  store  for  us,  we  need  not  fear 
that  any  scientific  conclusions  can 
permanently    lower    our   views  of 
man's  duty  here.      The  belief  in 
immortality,  difinsed  throughout  ilie 
world,  was  not,  more  than  any  other 
belief,  valuable  simply  on  ite  own 
account.     It  was  valuable  because 
it  enabled  men  to  rise   above  the 
selfishness  and  the  sensuality  which 
otherwise  threatened  to  choke  the 
higher  impulses  of  our  nature.  Bat 
it  was  the  existence  of  those  im- 
pulses which  gave  it  its  strength, 
and  not  any  of  the  metaphyseal 
arguments  which  can  only  appeal 
to  a  veiy  few  exceptional  minds. 
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Religions  thrive  by  a  kind  of  natural 
selection ;  those  which  do  not  pro- 
yide  expression  for  oar  best  feelings 
crush  out  their  rivals,  not  those 
which  are  inferred  hj  a  process  of 
abstract  reasoning.  To  be  per- 
manent, they  must  bear  the  test  of 
reason ;  but  they  do  not  owe  to  it 
their  capacity  for  attracting  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, from  the  universality  of  any 
creed  is  not  that  it  is  true,  for  that 
would  prove  Buddhism  or  Mahom- 
medanism  as  well  as  Christianity ; 
but  that  it  satisfies  more  or  less 
completely  the  spiritual  needs  of 
its  believers.  And,  therefore,  we 
may  be  certain  thal^  if  the  various 
tendencies  which  we  have  summed 
up  in  the  name  of  Darwinism  should 
ultimately  become  triumphant,  they 
most  find  some  means,  though  it  is 
^ven  to  nobody  as  yet  to  define 
them,  of  reconciling  those  instincts 
of  which  the  belief  in  immortality 


was  a  product.  The  form  may 
change — we  cannot  say  how  widely 
— but  the  essence,  as  every  progress 
in  the  scientific  study  of  religions 
goes  to  show,  must  be  indestruc- 
tible. When  a  new  doctrine  cuts 
away  some  of  our  old  dogmas, 
we  fancy  that  it  must  destroy 
the  vital  beliefs  to  which  they 
served  as  scaffolding.  Doubtless 
it  has  that  effect  for  a  time  in  those 
minds  with  whom  the  association 
has  become  indissoluble.  That  is 
the  penalty  we  pay  for  progress.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  wUl  not  take 
root  tdl  in  some  shape  or  other  it 
has  provided  the  necessary  enve- 
lopes for  the  deepest  instincts  of 
our  nature.  If  Darwinism  demon- 
strates that  men  have  been  evolved 
out  of  brutes,  the  religion  which 
takes  it  into  account  will  also  have 
to  help  men  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  now  different  from  brutes. 

L.  S. 
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THE  INTERVIEW  AT  AUBERVILLIERS. 
Bt  General  Cluseret. 


DURING  the  first  days  of  April 
187 1, 1  had  debated  with  the 
Executiye  and  Financial  Committees 
the  possibility  of  paying  to  the 
Grermans  the  five  hundred  millions 
which  M.  Thiers  could  not  pay 
them. 

Some  days  later,  M.  Beslay,  in 
the  name  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, begged  me  to  write  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German 
Army  to  obtain  an  interview  to  talk 
over  this  affair. 

I  wrote  immediately,  but  my 
letter  remained  long  unanswered. 
At  last,  towards  the  24th  or 
26th  of  April,  Dr.  K.,  German 
attache  of  the  Swiss  Legation,  came 
to  me  at  the  Ministiy  with  the 
answer  of  M.  de  Bismark,  who  had 
delegated  Count  de  H.  to  repre- 
sent him.  St.  Denis  was  proposed 
as  the  place  of  interview.  I  declined 
St.  Denis,  because  it  was  swarming 
with  Yersaillese.  St.  Denis  re- 
minded me  of  those  Arab  huts 
in  which  you  cannot  set  your 
foot  without  being  in  fleas  to  the 
knee.  Versailles  could  not  be  ap- 
proached without  being  exposed  to 
the  Yersaillese  police.  To  German 
good  faith  I  could  trust,  but  to 
Yersaillese  never.  The  Germans 
would  have  protected  me,  I  am 
certain  of  it ;  but  I  did  not  stand 
by  that  protection.  And,  more- 
over, I  do  not  like  to  be  protected 
by  anyone. 

I  chose  the  fort  of  Aubervilliers, 
and  appointed  the  interview  for  the 
next  day  but  one,  that  I  might  con- 
sult with  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  had  been  changed  in  the 
interval. 

I  communicated  the  reply  which 
I  had  just  received,  and  the  over- 
tures which  had  led  to  it.  Save 
Paschal  Grousset,  who  was  very 
indignant,    inasmuch     as    it    was 


not  addressed  to  him,  no  one  made 
objection.  I  asked  Jourdes  to 
specify  the  resources  out  of  which 
I  could  offer  immediate  payment. 
These  amounted  to  350  miUiosB 
capable  of  being  immediately  real- 
ised. For  the  other  150  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made. 

On  the  appointed  day.  Dr.  EL, 
who  had  acted  as  intermediaiy, 
came  to  the  Ministry  to  fetch  me, 
and,  escorted  by  only  one  ordnance 
officer,  whose  name,  I  think,  was 
Rousseau,  and  who  has  since  been 
killed,  we  repaired  to  Fori  Auber- 
villiers. 

I  had  previously  gone  to  the 
Swiss  Legation,  to  make  sure  tfaatno 
treachery  lay  behind  this  interview. 
I  had  ascertained  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  I  might  repose 
in  Dr.  K.,  and  I  related  all  that 
had  taken  place.  The  Swiss 
attache,  after  having  informed  me 
that  he  could  do  nothing  which 
could  seem  like  official  interference, 
said  that  he  believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  acting  in  good  faith. 

The  journey  from  Paris  to  Auber- 
villiers was  made  rapidly  and  with- 
out impediment,  but  not  without 
emotion.  Hardly  was  I  out  of 
sight  of  the  fortifications  than  I 
had  to  undergo  the  sight  of  that 
ignoble  thing — the  first  to  meet 
the  eye  of  eveiy  foreigner  on  touch- 
ing  French  soil  —  a  gendarme's 
cocked  hat. 

On  reaching  the  fort,  my  car- 
riage was  stopped.  A  young  officer 
advanced  to  reconnoitre,  then  gave 
the  order  to  admit  us,  and  led  us  to 
the  pavilion  where  Count  de  H. 
was  waiting  for  me. 

In  the  interim  I  had  observed 
through  the  open  doors  the  bearing 
of  the  troops  and  the  condition  of 
the  fort.  in.  inverse  ratio  to  ihB 
excellence  of  the  first  was  the  dia- 
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order  of  the  seoond.  The  enclosed 
gTOimd,  dug  without  order  or  method 
into  irregnlar  trenches,  sufficiently 
testified  to  the  spiritof  ignorance  and 
want  of  discipline  which  had  mled 
over  the  defenoeof  Pans.  In  contrast^ 
it  was  enough  to  oast  a  glance  upon 
the  well-dressed,  well-fed  and  armed 
men — scrupulous  obseryers  of  the 
watchwords,  and  vigilant  even  in 
complete  peace — to  understand  that 
the  war  could  have  had  no  ofcher  issue 
save  that  which  I  had  witnessed. 

The  Doctor  conducted  me  into  a 
room  on  the  first  storey,  almost  the 
entire  furniture  of  which  consisted 
of  a  table  and  two  chairs.  My 
ordnance  officer  betook  himself  to 
an  adjoining  room,  where  orderly 
officers  were  in  waiting. 

Count  de  H.  was  not  slow  to 
appear.  He  was  a  man  still  young, 
tall,  well-bred,  and  well-educated. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  had 
seen  much,  observed  much,  and 
retained  much. 

The  meeting  lasted  a  long  time. 
The  following  is  its  substance,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  special  occasion 
of  my  visit : — 

H.  I  have  come  to  hear  your 
proposals,  nothing  more.  I  have 
no  conunission  to  treat  with  you. 
What  you  say  to  me  will  be  faith- 
fully reported  to  the  Prince. 

J.  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of 
our  mutual  situations,  and  it  is  as 
well  first  that  we  should  settle  on 
what  ground  we  are  standing. 
You  have  not  a  mob  to  deal  with, 
nor  even  an  insurrection,  but  simply 
a  municipal  evolution. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Munici- 
pal Council  of  the  City  of  Paris, 
now  defending  its  just  rights,  that 
I  oome  with  a  charge  to  negotiate 
with  you.  Let  Germany  under- 
stand well  that  we  are  making  no 
political  or  national  revolution :  ours 
ifl  a  simple  municipal  movement, 
nothing  more. 

It  is  true  that,  every  city  in 
France  having  the  power  to  do  as 
we  are  doing,  the  movement  may 


become  national  by  voluntary  fede- 
ration. To  tell  the  truth,  that  is 
the  natural  conclusion.  But  who, 
then,  would  question  the  lawfulness 
of  our  proceedings  ? 

Only,  you  will  observe,  that  we, 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  do  not 
concern  ourselves  either  with  the 
provinces  or  with  foreigners. 

H,  You  will  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  the  Commune's  manifesto 
of  the  xgth  is  less  restricted  than 
you  as  regards  these  questions. 

J.  You  Germans  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  France  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  redundancy  natural  to 
the  Gauls,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  journalists  or  clubbists. 
There  are  many,  too  many  by  &r, 
of  these  persons  in  the  Commune, 
and  there  lies  our  danger  for  the 
future.  All  these  loose  fish  have 
nothing  in  them  but  appetites  and 
aspiraUons,  not  one  use&l  speciality. 
All  talk  and  no  action,  that  is  their 
policy,  as  it  is  also  the  policy  of  our 
adversaries.  But  I  have  faith  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  working 
people,  which  knows  what  it  wants, 
does  not  trust  in  words,  and  has 
made  the  revolution  of  March  x8. 
They  want  to  work  for  themselves 
henceforth,  not  for  others.  I  hope 
they  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
drop  the  substance  to  g^rasp  the 
shadow. 

In  this  business  I  am  their  repre- 
sentative. I  have  identified  myself 
with  their  wants  and  aspirations: 
what  they  desire  I  desire,  and  we 
are  ready  to  defend  our  cause  at 
the  cannon's  mouth.  I  defend  no 
cause  but  this. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  wish; 
the  complete  communal  enfran- 
chisement of  the  city  of  Paris.  As 
soon  as  the  Municipal  Council  shall 
have  proved  its  capacity  by  its  ad- 
ministration, I  do  not  doubt  that 
its  example  will  be  imitated  by 
other  cities,  not  only  in  France  but 
elsewhere. 

Is  it  not  the  histoxy  of  the 
XTnitod  States  of  Amerioa  whioh,  at 
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a  distance  and  withont  a  blow, 
republicanifles  Europe  by  the  sole 
force  of  its  example  ? 

What  can  you  do,  and  "what 
have  you  to  say  against  that  ? 

Meantime,  yon  can  ascertain  for 
yourself,  and  if  necessary  I  will  give 
every  facility  to  your  agents  to  as- 
certain personally,  that  order  reigns 
in  Paris,  that  everyone  can  attend 
to  his  business  without  molestation. 

JJ.  We  have  been  struck  by  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people  of  Paris 
and  the  order  which  reigns  in  the 
streets. 

I.  As  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
City  of  Paris  (and  no  one  will  dis- 
pute our  right  to  this  title,  since 
we  have  been  regularly  elected  by 
universal  suffrage),  we  have  a  legal 
right  to  take  any  such  measure  as 
may  seem  fit  and  opportune  to  us 
to  adopt  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Such  being  our  prerogative,  be- 
hold our  means. 

More  soldier  than  diplomatist,  I 
will  go  straight  to  the  point.  If 
we  ofi'er  you  five  hundred  millions 
it  certainly  is  not  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  impoverishing  ourselves 
and  enriching  you.  The  city  has 
an  interest  in  taking  this  step  and 
incurring  this  expense.  It  desires 
to  be  assured  of  your  perfect  neu- 
trality in  our  present  struggle. 
Leave  us  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Versailles  without  inter- 
fering between  us,  and  we  will  be 
responsible  for  Versailles  in  the 
long  run. 

H,  You  are  not  ignorant  that 
Versailles  has  been  soliciting  us 
more  strongly  than  you  to  come  to 
its  aid.  You  are  now  at  your  first 
overture  and  only  ask  for  neutrality. 
I  tell  you,  as  far  as  that  goes  and  in 
confidence,  that  you  have  means  in 
your  hands  of  inclining  the  scale  in 
your  favour.  You  have  imprisoned 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  you 
have  thus  excited  public  opinion 
against  you.  This  very  day  even, 
the  Prince  has  received  a  protest 
from  the    English    and    Bavarian 


bishops  praying  him  to  intetfere. 
I  say  bishops,  it  might  have  been  a 
bishop ;  however,  as  far  as  my  mt- 
niorv  serves  me,  I  believe  I  can 
affirm  truly  there  has  been  a  coU 
lective  overture  on  the  part  of  tbe 
English  bishops  or  in  their  name. 
If  you  will  set  at  liberty  the  Arch- 
bishop  and  his  sister,  withoat  con- 
ditions, opinion  will  go  round  to 
your  side.  This  is  simply  a  piece 
of  advice  I  give  you. 

I.  The  arrest  of  the  Archbigliop 
and  priests  is  an  enormous  political 
blunder.     The  thing  was  done  has- 
tily, and  if  it  were  to  be  done  over 
again  I  would  prevent  it.    Bat  it 
is  done :  the  people  have  been  ex- 
cited with  this  stupid  idea  of  ex- 
changing the  Archliishop  for  Blan- 
qui.      Moreover,    they    have    been 
devouring  priests  for  many  years. 
It  is  the  bourgeois  motto  of  tliis 
century :  The  bourgeoisie  have  flajig 
the  priests  to  the  mob.     While  the 
mob  devours  the  priests  it  is  in  turn 
devoured  by  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
use    the     priest    as    the    toreador 
does  the  red  flag,  to  draw  off  the 
rage  of  the  bull.     I  do  not  conceal 
from  you  that  I  look  upon  the  libe- 
ration of  the  Archbishop  as  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible.    I 
will  speak  to  the  Council  about  it, 
and  in  any  case  will  undertake  to 
provide  for  his  saftty  as  long  as  he 
is  in  prison.  '  With  regard  to  hii 
sister,  I  make  that  my  own  affair. 
Keassure  the  Archbishop's   friends 
as  to  his  condition  as  a  prisoner ;  he 
is  in  no  danger  and  wants  for  no- 
thing. 

The  fact  w^as,  that  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  came  to  see  me  at  the  Mini^ 
try,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
MacKeon,  to  beg  me  to  intercede 
in  favour  of  the  Archbishop,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  In'm  to  h^re 
access  to  his  friends. 

My  reply  to  this,  was  to  maka 
Mr.  Washburne  get  into  my  car- 
riage, and  I  drove  direct  witii  hna 
to    the    Prefecture   of   Police.    I* 
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xnigbt  havo  been  ten  or  half-past  in 
the  morning.  Bigaalt  was  sleeping 
sonndlj  in  &e  yellow  room,  between 
the  great  crimson  sdhn  and  the 
prefect's  cabinet.  After  establish- 
ing Mr.  Washbnme  in  the  crimson 
saJoTij  I  went  to  awaken  Rigault. 
He  asked  me  if  I  serioosly  wished 
the  imprisonment  to  be  r^xed  as 
a  &yonr  to  Washbnme. 

•Yes.' 

'  Bnt  he  is  not  ill-treated.  We 
were  never  so  well  treated  our- 
selves under  the  Empire.' 

'That  is  not  the  point — the  point 
is,  to  prevent  the  people  and  the 
Commune  from  playing  an  odious, 
ridiculous  role.  Sign  this  permit 
for  Mr.  Washbume  to  communi- 
cate immediately  and  as  often  as  he 
chooses  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  authorise  him  to  supply 
whatever  he  may  ask  for.' 

'  But,  mon  cher,  he  already  enjoys 
that  privilege ;  everything  he  asks 
for  is  brought  to  him.' 

1  gave  Imn  the  pen  and  ink,  and 
stQl  in  bed  he  signed  the  order 
which  I  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
in  the  cabinet,  saying,  as  he  turned 
to  sleep  again, '  j^je  you  satisfied  ?  ' 

I  carried  the  paper  to  Mr.  Wash- 
bnme, and  we  went  downstairs 
together.  We  separated  at  the 
door,  he  to  go  to  Mazas,  I  believe, 
and  I  to  return  to  my  Ministry. 
The  affair  did  not  occupy  more 
than  six  minutes.  And  thus  the 
conditions  of  the  Archbishop's  im- 
prisonment at  Mazas  were  made 
easier.  Every  other  version  is  er- 
roneous.    I  return  to  my  interview. 

J.  Let  us  leave  aside  the  affair  of 
the  Archbishop.  I  will  do  what  I 
can,  and  let  us  speak  a  little  of 
interests  common  to  your  Oovem- 
ment  and  to  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

If  the  Versailles  (Jovemment 
trixunph  it  is  more  or  less  a 
desperate  prolongation  of  the  mon- 
archy. There  is  not  a  monarchy 
in  France  which  can — I  do  not 
say    maintain    itself     (none    will 
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maintain  itself),  but  attempt  to 
maintain  itself  without  promising 
revenge.  You  snule.  It  cannot 
keep  its  promise — I  know  that 
better  than  anyone,  and  I  count 
upon  the  fact,  as  a  means  of  revo- 
lution. A  people  only  defends  what 
it  loves,  and  the  French  people,  or 
rather  the  working-classes  {which, 
after  all,  constitute  the  only  real 
people,  tiiose  who  work  and  fight), 
hate  the  class  which  governs  and 
plunders  them. 

As  to  the  officers,  they  fight  but 
for  their  pay — ^bring  their  pay  into 
question  and  they  will  defend  it  as 
a  dog  defends  his  bone.  Let  their 
pay  be  assured,  and  they  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners, 
and  will  g^ve  up  their  swords  with 
joy;  returmng  by-and-by  from  the 
enemy's  prisons,  gay  and  bold,  to 
talk  loudly  of  honour  and  father- 
land, swagger  in  ante-chambers, 
bully  the  weak,  and  massacre  the 
people  that  pays  them  and  despises 
them. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  that  France, 
to  give  an  appearance  of  reaUty  to 
her  bellicose  promises,  will  be  forced 
to  ruin  herself  with  expense  for 
armaments,  obliging  you  thereby  to 
do  likewise.  Are  not  Governments 
always  in  need  of  some  shadow  of 
raiaon  d^eire  ?  This  army,  paid  by 
the  people  to  oppose  you,  in  reality 
will  be  used  only  against  itself,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  all  an  interest 
in  preventing. 

The  Republic,  if  it  succeeds  in 
being  established  through  the  As- 
sembly at  Versailles,  will  be  as  bad 
as  any  monarchy  ever  was,  being 
more  reactionary  and  more  despotic. 
Unify  of  power,  whether  vested  in 
an  Assembly  or  in  one  man,  fatally 
concludes  in  despotism.  Its  execu- 
tive will  be  its  lackey,  its  maid-of- 
all-work.  Being  essentially  vicious, 
the  Bepublic,  like  a  monarchy,  is 
forced  to  be  warlike  to  conceal  its 
faults  under  cJiauvinisine. 

You  saw  what  all  this  came  to 
in  the  person  of  Napoleon  III. 

H  H 
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Whatever  bappens  if  YersaiUefl 
triiunphs,  it  will  be  a  perpetual 
soiiTce  of  uneasiness  to  you.  You 
will  never  be  able  to  rest.  Now 
Germany  needs  rest  quite  as  mucb 
as  France.  You  have  iron,  and 
you  know  bow  to  use  it,  but  you 
have  no  gold.  Olory  does  not  get 
credit  at  the  bankers,  and  your 
people  to-day  inflated  with  chauvin' 
isme,  to-moTTOW  will  behold  in  the 
German  fatherland  nothing  but  the 
truly  interesting  question,  way^  and 
means.  In  your  nation  nothing  is 
considered  but  dukes  and  counts,  in 
your  army  nothing  but  the  officers. 
Listen  already  to  the  murmurs  of 
your  soldiers,  furious  at  being  kept 
so  long  in  France. 

H,  It  is  true :  we  are  pressed  to 
make  an  end ;  discipline  is  already 
suffering. 

J.  And  what  will  it  be  when  this 
condition,  having  become  chronic, 
will  oblige  you  to  retain  under  your 
standard  men  whom  the  public 
weal  calls  for  in  the  fields  and 
workshops  ? 

Your  parliaments  will  support 
you,  but  who  will  support  your 
parliaments  P 

The  revolutionary  seed  is  intro- 
duced into  Germany ;  to  weed  it 
out  will  be  impossible. 

With  us  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
Not  that  we  renounce  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  we  want  even  morey  but  in 
a  different  way. 

Being  working  men,  we  hold  war 
in  horror  and  thirst  for  peace,  for  is  it 
not  we  who  pay  for  war,  who  make 
it,  and  who  suffer  for  it  ?  You  alone 
reap  its  benefits.  We  are  conser- 
vatives par  excellence — the  only 
real  conservatives ;  you  are  the  re- 
volutionaries. Our  struggles  are  all 
pacific.  We  do  not  provoke,  we  do 
not  dream  of  any  others.  And  the 
money  which  we  pay  you  with  one 
hand  we  reckon  to  ^ike  back  again 
with  the  other,  and  with  interest 
too,  as  the  rewsird  of  free  labour. 

Free  labour !  Yon  do  not  know 
what  thfvt  csBt  briog  forth.    Yotu 


have  no  idea  of  what  consumption 
multiplied  by  the  sum  total  of  the 
producers  will  be.  To-day  it  is  bat 
equal  to  the  number  of  eonswiiers^ 
a  special  class — official,  and  charged 
with  the  direction  of  all  others,  con- 
suming everything  and  doing  no- 
thing ;  absorbing,  digesting  every- 
thing  and  returning  nothing  in  Heu 
of  it.  I  have  named  the  Bour- 
geoisie. 

I  have  seen  the  difference  in 
America — although  there  too  capital 
is  beginning  to  play  its  tricks.  I 
have  seen  consumption,  rendered  al- 
most universal  by  the  absence  of 
classes,  become  co-extensive  with  the 
population.  Now,  calculate  what 
amount  of  supply  is  necessary  for 
such  a  consumption,  and  realise  the 
progress  and  national  wealth  which 
will  follow. 

Germany  is  made  for  these  pa- 
cific struggles ;  she  stands  in  need 
of  them;  she  invokes  them  with 
all  her  heart.  The  obstacle  is  the 
dread  of  armed  France,  obliging 
you  to  maintain  your  armaments. 
We  relieve  you  of  this  fear.  The 
Communal  Federation  can  only 
maintain  a  national  militia^  a  force 
essentially  defensive  and  in  no  way 
aggressive.  The  disarmament  of 
two  countries  like  France  and  Grer- 
many  allows  other  nations  to  follow 
the  same  example,  and  Eiurope  is 
then  transformed  into  a  vast  mar- 
ket, the  energy  of  which  dissipates 
every  attempt  at  war  or  revolution. 

This  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
which  is  forced  to  support  standiiig 
armies  to  ensure  its  own  prepon- 
derance ;  that  is  to  say,  its  luxaiy, 
idleness,  and  vanity,  fed  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labour. 

Observe,  I  have  specified  the  bour- 
geoisie, for  the  interests  of  the  no- 
bility are  entirely  different. 

Your  national  unity  is  now  an 
accomplished  &ct ;  you  are  steeped 
to  the  eyes  in  ^kuy;  ymr  people 
are  a  peaoe-lovmg  xace^  amj  ie 
govern;    they  -wffl    qmik  mmk^ 
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search  deeply  into  many  qnestioiis, 
pass  numberless  resolutions,  then  go 
and  drink  beer.  If  you  can  give 
them  their  beer  good  and  cheap — 
and  by  disarming  you  can  do  so-* 
yon  will  be  the  best  of  governments 
in  their  eyes  pro  tempore, 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  to 
yon  the  interest  you  have  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Commune.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  im- 
mediate object  of  our  interview. 

So  long  as  Paris  holds  out 
against  Versailles — and  I  will  hold 
out  a  long  time — ^you  will  not  touch 
a  sou  of  your  indemnity  unless  the 
Commune  pay  you. 

(Here  my  auditor  made  a  sign  of 
assent.) 

The  Commune  desires  to  pay 
you,  and  can  pay  you. 

I  then  made  a  succinct  enume- 
ration of  the  350  millions  worth  of 
realisable  value,  which  elicited  no 
objection,  probably  because  neither 
of  us  was  competent  to  judge  of 
them,  and  because,  if  the  bases  of 
an  arrangement  had  been  possible, 
the  question  would  be  discussed  by 
financiers. 

H.  And  the  other  150  millions? 

J.  That  will  be  the  point  to  de- 
bate. We  can  appropriate  a  portion 
of  the  municipal  receipts.  With  a 
guarantee  in  your  hands  you  can 
accept  other  value  less  capable  of 
immediate  realisation. 

I  did  not  speak  of  the  Bank,  which 
!Bimished  hundreds  of  millions  to 
Versailles  under  the  noses  of  Jourde 
and  Beslay,  and  which  was  allowed 
to  do  so.  It  might  have  been  or- 
dered to  pay,  and  the  execution  of 
the  order  might  have  been  secured. 
The  credit  of  the  Commune  of  Paris 
SL.nd  its  orders  were  quite  as  well 
^worth  attention  as  those  of  Ver- 
sailles, within  the  enceinte  of  Paris. 

What  strange  politicians  these 
Jonrdes  and  Beslays !  The  people 
xnake  a  social  and  non-political 
x'evolution  against  capitalists  and 
not  against  persons,  and  the  first 


thing  the  proxies  of  the  people 
do  is  to  respect  the  strong  box 
—  the  Bank  of  France  —  which, 
protected  by  the  Commune,  sup- 
plies Versailles,  pays  its  troops; 
in  a  word,  assassinates  the  people 
while  they  mount  guard  round  it. 
Therein  lies  precisely  the  difference 
between  the  revolution  of  '93  and 
that  of  1 87 1.  The  first,  directed 
against  caste — ^that  is  to  say,  against 
persons^concluded  fatally  by  the 
suppression  of  persons.  The  se- 
cond, directed  against  capitalistS| 
should  especially  aim  at  credit,  the 
source  of  bourgeois  capital.  By 
destroying  the  Bank  of  France  the 
credit  of  the  French  bourgeois 
would  have  been  annihilated,  it 
would  have  been  crushed  in  its  egg. 
There  was  the  logic,  and  there  the 
safety.  They  did  not  comprehend 
this.  Misled  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
drawn  by  them  into  the  mistakes  of 
'93,  the  revolution  of  '71  concluded 
by  the  suppression  of  persons  and 
the  massacre  of  the  hostages.  It 
had  no  logic,  and  consequently  no 
success. 

Beslay  rubbed  his  hands,  thinking 
that  he  had  discovered  40  milliards 
in  the  Bank.  In  protecting  it, 
he  protected  (so  he  thought)  the 
credit  of  the  Commune.  Jourdes 
was  proud  of  obtaining  a  million  or 
500,000  fr.  per  diem.  Not  one  of 
them  paid  any  heed  to  the  milliard 
which  was  doing  duty  for  the  Ver- 
saillese  and  the  bourgeoisie. 

If  it  is  asked  of  me  why  I  did 
not  interfere,  I  will  answer  in  one 
word,  I  had  all  the  military  power 
in  my  hands ;  had  I  meddled  with 
politics  it  would  have  been,  hongre 
malgrey  a  dictatorship ;  and  I  have 
a  horror  of  that.  Liberty  is  never 
founded  by  authority.  Therefore  I 
took  an  oath  never  to  occupy  my- 
self with  politics,  and  I  have  kept  it. 

With  this  I  close  my  parenthesis. 

fl".  All  that  is  very  well;  but 
the  defence  relies  on  one  single 
head.    That  head  may  fall 
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I,  I  may  be  assassiDated,  bat  I  am 
not  8nr&  who  will  benefit  by  it. 
Versailles  will  enter  a  fortnight 
after,  bnt  Paris  will  be  on  fire  and 
swimming  in  blood.  M.  Thiers  will 
triamph,  but  the  bourgeoisie  will 
sink  into  impotence  and  fall  in  its 
turn,  exhausted  and  bleeding  into 
the  grave  dug  by  hatred  and  popu- 
lar rancour.  Paris  will  remain  an 
ever-seething  caldron  of  furious 
passions,  ready  to  overflow  at  any 
moment—a  volcano  which  every- 
one will  avoid,  and  rightly.  Be- 
lieve me,  monsieur,  Pans  with  the 
working  classes  in  irritation  is  a 
thing  impossible.  That  is  what  I 
wish  you  to  understand  by  these 
words,  '  Us  or  nothing :  Paris  shall 
be  ours,  or  Paris  shall  cease  to  be  ' 
— ^the  phrase  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  a 
far  different  significance.' 

[Was  I  not  right  ?  The  Paris  of 
the  bourgeoisie  has  ceased  to  be : 
Paris  is  no  more.] 

H,  It  is  not  that  dan^r  which  I 
foresee  for  you.  From  the  most  re- 
mote age  there  is  no  example  of  a 
military  chief  of  a  popular  insur- 
rection that  has  not  fallen  under 
the  blows  of  the  people.  You  will 
be  the  victim  of  a  faction. 

J.  They  would  not  dare  ;  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Commune, 
for  there  is  no  one  to  fill  my  place. 

[In  this  matter  I  was  mistaken. 
I  gave  them  credit  for  more  good 
sense  than  they  possessed.  They 
arrested  me  and  lost  Paris.  I  only 
made  a  mistake  of  four  days  in  my 
computation.  Instead  of  fifteen 
days  Paris  held  out  for  nineteen 
days  after  my  arrest,  owing  to  the 
profound  incapacity  of  the  Versailles 
generals.] 

I  consider  myself  master  of  the 
situation,  and  thoroughly  master — 
I  mean  from  a  military  point  of 
vien-.  You  cannot  but  have  re- 
marked with  as  much  astonishment 
as  satisfaction  that  there  are  no 
more  soldiers  in  France.  Were  it 
otherwise  not  one  of  you  Germans 
would  leave  France.     Do  you  know 


with  what  number  of  men  I  am 
holding  Neuilly  against  one  entire 
corps  of  their  army  ?  Twelve  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  south  forts  I  have 
3,500,  and  with  these  forces  I  keep 
in  check  the  entire  army  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  I  am  so  easy  about  the 
result  that  I  do  not  even  think 
about  it.  I  regret  the  powder 
which  I  do  them  the  honour  to 
waste  on  them,  for,  if  my  men  were 
worthy  of  their  fathers  the  Com- 
munes would  force  their  entry  into 
Versailles  with  horsewhips. 

Such  is  the  result  of  twenty  years 
of  empire ! 

J7.  Yes,  but  in  ten  years  all  this 
will  have  changed,  and  Germany 
expects  it. 

[God  grant  that  France  may 
rise  once  more  from  its  degradation, 
but  I  have  no  hope  of  it.  Turn 
over  the  pages  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind :  where  will  you  find  an  old  and 
gangrened  people  become  young 
again?] 

You  have  specified  what  you 
offer :  what  do  you  ask  in  exchange  ? 

J.  First,  that  you  will  not  allow 
Paris  to  be  starved,  for  famine  in 
Paris  is  synonymous  with  pillage, 
murder,  incendiarism,  and  aQ  that 
could  be  dreamed  of  that  is  horrible. 
We  shall  be  its  first  victims,  but 
humanity  will  gain  nothing  by  our 
destruction.  Secondly,  remain  neu- 
tral in  your  forts,  and  cause  neutral- 
ity to  be  respected  as  we  shall 
respect  it. 

One  request  more.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  is  armed  with  old 
muskets ;  our  enemies  are  armed 
with  Chassep6ts.  You  have  an 
enormous  quantity  of  these  weapons, 
and  if  you  want  to  sell  them  we  shall 
be  happy  to  buy. 

Here  ray  interlocutor  cut  me 
short.  To  sell  us  rifles,  he*  said, 
would  be  a  breach  of  neutrah^p'.  It 
was  useless  to  speak  of  such  a 
thing.  With  regard  to  the  other 
two  points  he  said  we  might  set  oar 
minds  at  rest,  Paris  should  not  be 
starved. 
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Half  through  contempt,  half  out 
of  hamanity,  I  did  not  touch  on  the 
prisoners  whom  they  were  selling 
to  M.  Thiers  that  they  might  be 
sent  to  fight  against  their  country- 
men. Soldiers  such  as  those  are 
pitiful  combatants,  and  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  make  complaints, 
only  to  keep  them  still  in  prison. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  our 
interview. 

The  Commune,  a  simply  munici- 
pal council,  required  no  recognition. 
The  Commune  was  not  a  govern- 
ment, even  in  fact;  apolitical  sepa- 
ration with  France  formed  no  part 
of  the  Communal  aspirations :  we 
therefore  had  no  political  status. 
New  York  does  not  demand  to  be 
recognised  by  foreign  governments 
apart  from  the  national  representa- 
tion, or  challenge  more  privileges 
than  Boston,  or  any  other  commu- 
nal town. 

It  would  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Communes  of  France. 
And  it  will  be  the  same  when  they 
shall  have  accomplished  their  en- 
franchisement:  they  will  then  be 
federally  represented,  and  instead 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
they  will  be  the  United  Communes 
of  France. 

The  interview  over,  the  Count 
de  H.  accompanied  me  to  my  car- 
riage, my  ordnance  officer  and  the 
German  attache  rejoined  me,  and  we 
tamed  in  the  direction  of  Paris, 
which  I  narrowly  escaped  being  un- 
able to  enter  until  the  next  day. 

At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  at 
the  gates,  the  drawbridges  had 
been  raised  conformably  to  my 
orders,  and  could  not  be  lowerea. 
We  were  forced  to  get  out  of  the 
carriage  and  go  round  about  on  foot 
by  the  postern  of  the  canal.   Once 


inside,  I  sent  for  the  chief  of  the 
post,  and  desired  him  to  have  the 
bridge  let  down  for  my  carriage  te 
pass  in.  Useless  demand.  This 
worthy  man,  faithful  to  his  instruc- 
tions, merely  said,  '  You  are  Oeneral 
Cluseret,  granted,  but  I  do  not  know 
you  personally,  and  I  can  only  obey 
the  orders  of  my  immediate  chief.' 
I  had  to  submit.  1  took  a  voiture 
de  place,  and  once  at  the  Ministry  I 
sent  the  necessary  orders. 

I  came  away  from  this  interview 
convinced  that  the  forts  would  not 
be  given  up  to  the  Yersaillese,  and 
that  the  victualling  would  not  be 
interrupted. 

It  was  all  I  desired  te  obtain. 
Before  leaving,  M.  de  H.  asked  my 
wishes  as  to  whether  our  meeting 
should  be  published  or  kept  se- 
cret? I  preferred  secrecy,  but  at 
the  same  time  notified  to  him  that 
I  would  report  confidentially  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Now  that  all  is  over  I  am  at 
liberiy  to  detach  this  chapter  from 
my  memoirs. 

I  desired  the  interview  to  be 
kept  secret,  though  I  was  perfectly 
sure  Bismark  would  make  use  of  it 
at  Versailles,  as  he  had  made  use  of 
Napoleon  III.  at  the  time  of  the 
capitulation,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
fresh  food  for  the  clamours  of  the 
clubs  and  the  papers,  and  thus  draw 
away  the  people's  attention  frt>m 
the  defence  of  Paris,  the  only  sub- 
ject of  importance  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  who  let  it  out  at 
Berlin,  but  on  April  30  a  despateh 
from  that  city  appeared  in  the  Steele, 
announcing  that  I  had  bound  myself 
to  save  the  Archbishop.  It  helped 
to  lead  to  my  arrest. 

Clusebet. 

March  1872. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
SEVEH  AND  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

They  had  taken  lum  to  prison,  the 
unfortunate  E^ersberg,  under  a 
fearful  accusation  of  murder  in  its 
most  horrible  form,  committed  on 
a  benefieMstor  and  friend.  Seven 
and  twenty  years  had  passed  since 
that  terrible  event — seven  and 
twenty  years  of  unblemished  life, 
and  a  life  which,  besides  this,  bore 
witness  to  so  many  good  deeds,  to 
so  much  honour  and  uprightness. 
But  all  these  years  had  not  sufficed 
to  wipe  out  that  black  deed,  nor  to 
appease  the  avenging  might  of 
rebibution.  On  his  highest  throne 
of  honour  and  respect,  justice  had 
reached  him ;  it  had  snatched  off 
the  crown  from  his  guilty  head, 
dragged  down  his  name  into  the 
dust,  and  burnt  into  his  forehead 
the  mark  of  Cain. 

Of  this  terrible  truth,  nothing 
was  known'  with  certainty  the  night 
of  the  ball ;  but  after  the  words 
uttered  by  Bruno,  it  was  as  if  a 
spectre  had  walked  through  the 
beautiful  ball-rooms,  grinnmg  at 
every  one,  sending  a  shudder 
through  their  limbs,  and  converting 
the  departure  of  the  guests  into  a 
hurried  flight.  The  carriages  which 
were  ordered  so  much  later  could 
have  been  easily  procured  in  the 
little  town  of  Dilburg,  but  no  one 
wished  to  stay  a  moment  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  They 
hastily  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
light  cloaks. 

Silent  and  amazed,  they  went 
out  separately.  Like  shades,  the 
ladies  glided  along  in  their  light 
dresses  and  white  cloaks  in  the 


clear  moonlight  of  the  autumn 
evening  across  the  great  market- 
place of  the  town. 

Once  at  home,  in  every  house,  the 
tongues  that  had  been  paralysed  by 
fright  were  set  free,  and  the  conjec- 
tures which  had  been  whirling 
through  their  heads  at  lafit  found 
their  natural  outlet  in  speech ;  and, 
now  no  longer  among  strangers, 
people  dared  to  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts. 

The  word  *  prison '  in  connection 
with  the  man  who  had  been  re- 
spected and  honoured'  ever  since 
they  had  known  him ;  that  word  in 
connection  with  the  host  who  a  few 
hours  before  had  opened  his  honse 
for  a  splendid  fete  was  a  thought 
BO  new  and  alarming,  that  for  the 
moment  at  least  it  excluded  aU 
ill-natured  gossip,  all. pettiness  of 
mind. 

Strange  conjectures  were  uttered 
that  evening  in  Dilburg,  more  or 
less  near  tho  truth;  conjectures 
which  in  the  stillness  of  night  spread 
themselves  through  the  town,  and 
hardly  waited  for  daylight  to  pro- 
claim the  truth  with  the  loud  voice 

of  BUMOUB. 

But  no  one  could  be  acquainted 
with  the  truth,  in  all  its  details,  as 
written  during  that  long  night  bj 
the  unhappy  father  to  his  son, 
and  as  I  shall  now  impart  it  to 
you  by  the  letter  itself  which  ran 
thus: — 

'  Bruno,  my  good  son  !  It  is  to 
you  that  I  address  these  lin^^ 
which  contain  the  full  confession  o( 
your  unhappy  father — a  fuU  con- 
fession, be  it  at  the  cost  of  the  love 
and  reverence  of  those  who  aie 
the  dearest  to  me  in  this  worLL 
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Yes,  I  will  no  longer  play  the  part 
whicli  has  been  the  curse  of  mj 
life.  This  full  confession,  as  I  shaU 
lay  it  before  my  earthly  and 
heavenly  jndge,  I  will  in  the  first 
place  u&er  to  yon. 

'May  God  be  mercifiil  to  me, 
Bnino  !  I  cannot  feel  it  otherwise 
than  a  relief,  now  that  at  last  the 
sword  which  I  have  seen  for  seyen 
and  twenty  years  hanging  over  my 
head  has  fallen.  Oh !  that  it  was 
myself  alone,  the  guilty  one,  that 
it  would  strike,  and  that  it  would 
pass  by  the  innocent  heads  of  my 
wife  and  child.  But  the  curse  is, 
^*  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited 
on  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  ;"  that  fearful 
text  of  Scripture  that  has  so  ofben 
made  me  shudder,  lest  it  might 
have  its  fulfilment  even  in  you — in 
you,  whom  I  would  have  defended 
from  shame*  and  pain  with  my 
heart's  blood 

*  But  I  must  remain  calm  if  I  am 
to  retain  strength  enough  to  say 
what  I  must  say.  I  must  forget 
the  present  for  the  past,  which  I 
must  describe  to  yon. 

*  I  write  it  to  you,  Bruno,  because 
in  these  moment-s  I  hardly  dare  to 
raise  my  eyes  to  your  mother ;  be- 
cause my  gwlt  towards  her  is  so 
much  greater  than  towards  you.  I 
-write  to  you  in  order  to  spare  myself 
the  cruel  punishment  a£  a  face-to- 
face  confession.  You  must  know 
the  whole  truth  before  I  can  look 
into  your  eyes  again,  and  perhaps 
in  your  heart  you  may  still  find 
one  word  of  comfort^  and  forgive- 
ness for  him  who  has  expiated  so 
bitterly  the  crime  which  he  com- 
mitted. 

*  I  was  hardly  fifteen  years  old, 
Bruno,  when  my  mother,  the  widow 
of  a  shopkeeper,  came  to  live  in 
Dilburg.  Our  income  was  limited, 
limited  even  for  the  small  bourgeosie 
to  which  we  belonged,  but  I  believe 
tfattt  with  good  management  and 
a  contented    disposition  it  would 


have  been  quite  sufficient  fot*  our 
wants. 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to 
stain  the  memory  of  my  mother ; 
but  perhaps  I  may  find  some  little 
excuse  for  myself  in  the  wrong  ideas 
which  in  many  respects  were  im- 
printed in  me  through  her  example. 
She  was  an  ambitiouB  woman,  my 
mother,  with  a  discontented  dispo- 
sition, always'  bewailing  the  low 
position  to  which  she  had  been 
reduced,  and  to  which,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  silversmith,  who 
became  bankrupt  before  his  death, 
she  was  not  brought  up.  It  was 
the  recollection  of  days  of  wealth 
and  comfort  which  had  embittered 
her  life  and  made  her  look  upon 
riches  and  position  as  life's  highest 
good. 

'  I  have  often  thought  since,  that- 
the  seeds  of  the  same  restless  long- 
ings might  thus  have  been  sown  in 
me,  and  in  my  young  andardentmind 
were  developed  into  a  passion.  I 
recollect  how  from  a  child  I  in^ 
dulged  in  undefined  dreams  of  a 
great  future.  I  recollect  that  I 
looked  at  the  large  houses  of  the 
rich  in  the  town  with  an  envious 
eye,  and,  in  my  thoughts,  I  chose 
out  the  most  beautiful  as  my  dwell- 
ing in  that  undefined  time  of  which 
my  imagination  spoke  to  me ;  that 
I  pushed  into  the  doors  of  concert- 
rooms  and  theatres  to  admire  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  fine 
clothes,  and  then  returned  home  to 
our  humble  dwelling,  where  I  told 
my  mother  of  all  the  finery  I  had 
seen.  "  Oh  yes,  rich  men  are  happy; 
they  can  get  everything,"  was  tnen 
her  ordinary  remark,  and  our  sim- 
ple meal  was  distasteful  because  we 
thought  of  the  savoury  dishes  which 
the  cook  brought  over  to  the  great 
house  opposite  to  us,  and  my  mother 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  new  gown 
because  it  was  not  silk,  like  that  of 
the  grocer* s  wife. 

*  I  was  seventeen  years  old  when 
the  choice  of  an  avocation  for  me 
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had  to  be  decided.  All  xny  school- 
fellows had  already  left  behind  them 
several  years  of  their  apprenticeship 
in  the  trades  they  had  chosen,  bat 
with  me  it  was  a  new  example  of 
the  old  proverb,  "  to  overlook  what 
is  within  one's  reach  in  hankering 
after  what  is  unattainable.'  To  be- 
come an  officer,  to  study  for  the 
profession  of  an  advocate  or  doctor, 
these  were  the  foolish  dreams  of  the 
son  of  a  poor  widow,  and  mean- 
while the  time  and  opportunity 
to  become  a  clever  workman  were 
lost.  The  only  good  thing  was, 
that  I  did  not  suffer  to  pass  by 
uselessly  the  period  of  my  being  at 
school,  which  had  been  somewhat 
long  for  my  station  in  life.  That 
knowledge  is  power  was  one  of  the 
few  sound  ideas  which  I  cherished, 
and  which  made  me  zealously  ac- 
quire the  branches  of  knowledge 
within  my  reach. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  this  exceptional 
zeal  which  drew  on  me  the  attention 
of  the  School  Commissioners,  and 
made  one  of  them  think  of  recom- 
mending me,  when  the  vacancy 
occurred  of  a  clerkship  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  iron-foundry  of 
Mr.  Miiller.  I  recollect  that  day  as 
if  it  was  yesterday,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  contented  with 
my  lot,  I  walked  to  the  foundry  and 
answered  in  the  counting-house  the 
•questions  which  the  master  put  to 
ine.  I  recollect  the  proud  feeling 
with  which  I  took  my  place  at  the 
desk  which  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  mine.  I  knew  that  at  last  I  had 
my  foot  on  the  ladder  to  become 
more  than  an  ordinary  workman, 
and  that  I  might  get  on  further  by 
my  own  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  I  did  get  on  further. 

*  On  the  eight  years  of  my  life 
which  then  followed,  I  cannot  look 
back  without  satisfaction. 

*  I  worked — I  worked  with  plea- 
sure and  zeal  through  all  these  long 
years.  I  did  not  keep  up  any  inter- 
course with  my  former  comrades, 


nor  did  I  seek  new  ones ;  so  that  as 
far  as  this  went  there  was  not  much 
fear  of  my  being  led  away,  and  I 
found  ample  opportunity  for  my 
own  studies,  which  I  continued  in 
my  leisure  hours  with  an  insati- 
able thirst  for  knowledge.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  a  mode  of 
life  so  little  natural  to  a  young  man 
can  operate  favourably  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  character.  In  my 
case,  at  all  events,  I  believe  that  a 
little  youthful  fun  and  a  little  youth- 
ful folly  would  have  restored  the 
balance  of  my  mind  and  have  coon- 
teracted  the  sedateness  and  cold 
calculation  which  were  its  chief 
characteristics. 

'  Two  years  after  I  had  entered  my 
employment,  my  mother  died,  and 
I  became  more  and  more  withdrawn 
into  myself.  In  her  I  lost  the  only 
confidant  of  all  my  wishes.  By  her 
death  I  lost  the  only*person  in  the 
world  to  whom  I  could  fully  ex- 
press my  thoughts,  and  from  whom 
I  found  sympathy  for  all  the  am- 
bitious dreams  which  my  &ncy  pre- 
sented to  me ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  this  said  loss  befell  a  great 
change  in  my  life  in  other  respects 
dawned  upon  me. 

'  My  master,  in  these  two  yean, 
had  certainly  not  exchanged  ten 
words  with  me.  His  counting- 
house  was  separated  by  a  thin  par- 
tition from  the  office  of  the  clerks, 
and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  one 
might  expect  to  see  him  come  in 
there. 

*  Except  on  business,  he  seldom  or 
never  addressed  a  word  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  the  distance  between 
the  chief  and  the  youngest  clerk 
was  too  great  not  to  make  it  a  veiy 
rare  event  for  me  to  have  a  conver- 
sation with  him  on  business.  He 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  that  old  Mr.  Miiller.  He  was 
then  nearly  seventy  years  old ;  bat 
his  back  was  unbent  and  he  had  the 
strong  energetic  look  of  a  yoong 
man  in  his  dark  deep-set  eyes.    He 
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was  strict,  bat,  as  I  had  latterly 
many  opportanities  of  remarking, 
more  on  principle  than  by  nature. 
With  an  external  appearance  of 
calmness,  he  concealed  from  the 
superficial  observer  his  easily  agi- 
tated mind,  which  could  boil  up 
fiercely  in  anger  or  could  overflow 
with  sorrow,  and  which  could  pas- 
sionately and  powerfully  hate  or 
love ;  and  his  experience  of  life  had 
been  bitter.  The  wife,  whom  in  the 
autumn  of  his  life  he  had  first 
learnt  to  know  and  love,  proved 
faithless  to  him  a  few  years  after 
their  marriage,  and  left  him  to 
follow  her  lover  when  the  little 
Joseph  had  scarcely  reached  three 
years  of  age.  People  said  that  on 
the  occurrence  of  this  catastrophe, 
which  had  destroyed  his  domestic 
happiness,  no  one  ever  heard  him 
utter  a  complaint  or  saw  him 
shed  a  tear ;  that  in  the  same  week 
he  caused  everything  which  had 
belonged  to  his  wife  to  be  taken 
out  of  his  house,  and  that  not  only 
her  name  never  came  to  his  lips, 
but  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
pronounce  it  in  his  presence.  It 
was  said,  on  the  contrary,  that 
when  this  same  wife  had  been  for- 
saken by  her  lover,  and  was  sunk 
in  poverty,  the  unknown  benefactor, 
who  by  an  anonymous  remittance 
secorei  her  from  fhrther  sin,  was 
no  one  else  but  her  injured  husband. 
Since  that  time  he  had  lived  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  world. 

*  An  old  i^ingle  woman,  Mrs.  Sass, 
managed  his  housekeeping  and  took 
care  of  little  Joseph.  To  that 
jonng  child  Mr.  Miiller  appeared  to 
have  transferred  all  the  love  and 
tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  to  his 
wel&re  and  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion thenceforth  the  whole  life  of 
the  father  appeared  to  be  devoted. 
He  made  it  his  habit  always  to  have 
the  child  close  by  him ;  ne  himself 
taught  him  in  preparation  for  school 
the  troublesome  elements  of  know- 
ledge.    The  child's  Httle  bed  was 


placed  in  his  room,  and  day  and  night 
he  fiUed  with  love  and  care  the 
place  of  the  child's  missing  mother. 
In  the  foundry  the  workmen  were 
accustomed  to  see  the  little  fellow 
tripping  along,  holding  his  father's 
hand;  in  the  counting-house  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  finding 
him  near  the  desk  of  his  father 
with  a  box  of  bricks  or  a  dissected 
map  on  a  little  table. 

The  pretfy  child,  with  his  black 
curly  hair,  bad  now  g^wnupinto  a 
smartyoung  man ;  his  desk  now  stood 
on  the  place  where  he  once  sat  with 
his  playthings,  but  alas,  the  relations 
between  the  father  and  son  were 
far  from  what  they  were  in  those 
earlier  years.  I  believe  that  it  was 
the  very  similarity  of  their  two 
characters  which  led  to  the  con- 
tinual disputes  which  used  to  take 
place  when  Joseph  had  outgrown 
his  child's  shoes.  The  leading  fea-  ^ 
ture  of  both  their  natures  was  the 
keeping  fast  to  a  resolution  once 
taken,  or  to  an  intention  once  de- 
clared ;  both  had  a  certain  coolness 
which  was  the  cloak  of  their  warm 
hearts;  both  had  that  violence  of 
temper,  which  had  already  caused  so 
many  feuds  between  them.  I  told 
you,  Bruno,  how  few  words  had 
ever  been  exchanged  between  my 
master  and  me.  Twice  on  New 
Year's  day  he  had  given  me  a  pre- 
sent of  money,  with  the  words,  "  I 
am  content  with  you,  Eversbearg," 
and  twice  these  words  had  made 
my  heart  beat  with  pride  and 
hope. 

*  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
my  mother,  I  remained  at  home  a 
week  and  came  back  to  the  foundry 
for  the  first  time  a  few  days  after 
her  burial.  How  I  was  surprised 
when  I  saw  my  place  occupied  by 
a  strange  person,  who  informed  me 
that  he  was  appointed  the  junior 
clerk,  but  before  I  had  time  to 
think  what  this  could  mean,  I  was 
asked  by  my  master  into  his  count- 
ing-house. 
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'  When  I  went  in,  I  fonnd  Joseph 
Miiller  there  sitting  at  his  desk 
with  a  x)en  between  his  white  teeth, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  work- 
ing, staring  at  his  father  and  me 
with  a  defiant  look  in  his  dark  eyes 
which  were  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  old  man  at  the  desk 
opposite  to  him. 

'  **  I  have  heard  with  concern  that 
jour  mother  is  dead,  Eversberg," 
said  the  old  man  in  a  more  friendly 
tone  than  as  yet  I  had  ever  heard 
from  him.  "  It  is  a  great  loss  for 
you  in  which  I  heartily  sympathise. 
May  I  know  whether  you  have 
formed  any  plan  as  to  your  future 
residence?  " 

*  I  told  him  that  an  arrangement 
was  proceeding  for  my  residence 
with  an  acquaintance  of  my  late 
mother. 

'^*Put  a  stop  to  this  arrange- 
ment, Eversberg ;  I  have  other 
plans  for  you.  After  to-morrow 
you  are  to  go  to  the  foundry  to 
learn  the  business  of  an  ironfounder 
thoroughly.  I  have  given  my  or- 
ders to  the  foreman  who  will  inform 
you  down  there  as  to  your  future  em- 
ployment. I  wish  you  from  this  time 
forth  to  take  up  your  abode  in  my 
house  where  within  a  few  days  a 
room  shall  be  made  ready  for  you." 

*In  these  few  words  the  great 
change  which  my  lot  was  to  under- 
go was  announced  to  me.  An  instant 
afterwards  Mr.  Muller  left  the  count- 
ing-h  ouse.  I  was  too  astonished  then 
to  make  him  any  answer  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  expected  any.  If 
I  had  been  able  and  had  dared  to 
express  what  I  felt,  it  would  have 
been  a  vehement  objection  to  learn 
an  employment  which  had  no  at- 
traction for  me,  nevertheless,  I  could 
not  but  think  that  my  master  had 
in  view  my  welfare,  and  that  uncon- 
'  ditional  obediaice*  was  all  that  I  had 
to  do  in  order  to  eecure  his  goodwill 
:  towards  me. 

.   .  Mn  the  same  week  I  took  up  my 
abode  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Muller. 


I  need  not  have  been  long  there  to 
reniark  that  I  had  come  there  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Joseph.  Lat- 
terly I  nnderstood  that  his  refaaal 
to  learn  the  business  was  the  leacU 
ing  cause  of  this  great  change  in 
my  life. 

*  There  was  a  warm  scene  between 
father  and  son,  and  the  fisither  had 
sworn  a  solemn  oath  that  he  wonld 
not  leave  the  foundry  in  ignonmt 
hands  ;  but  his  son  would  not  give 
way;  the  son  understood  giving 
way  even  less  than  the  &ther ;  and 
so  I  came  into  their  dweUing  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  an  apple 
of  discord  to  carry  out  the  threat 
of  the  old  man,  that  he  would  choose 
another  successor. 

'  From  this  time  forth,  the  aliena- 
tion between  the  father  and  son 
became  every  day  stronger.  Joseph 
never  said  a  word  to  me  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father,  and  his  father 
by  a  doable  share  of  friendliness 
towards  me  made  his  coolness  to- 
wards his  son  come  out  still  more 
strongly.  In  spite  of  ail  I  felt 
myself  fortunate  in  my  position. 

'  Except  at  meal-times,  I  was  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  femily  circle.  Ail 
day  being  actively  engaged  in  the 
foundry,  I  devoted  my  evenings  to 
the  studies  which  I  had  always  con- 
tinued. This  sort  of  life  passed 
uniformly  and  methodically,  for 
two  more  years.  Everything  was 
nearly  the  same  except  the  con- 
duct of  Joseph  Miiller,  who  gra- 
dually was  going  to  the  bad.  His 
absence  from  home  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  alienation  between 
himself  and  his  father.  This  ab- 
sence from  home  led  to  bad  com- 
pany, and  bad  company  led  to  the 
debasing  habits  of  play  and  drink. 

'  Twice  had  the  father  with  \arge 
sums  of  money  saved  his  son's  name 
from  shame  and  dishonour^  Twice 
had  the  son  made  his  piomise  cf 
repentance  and  impro^mment^  but 
before  the  third  time,  there  came  an 
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'I  happened  to  be  in  Q^e  eonnting- 
honse  when  a  bill  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Miiller,  drawn  upon  him  hj 
Joseph  without  any  right  or  notice. 

*  From  the  pallor  which  overspread 
his  earnest  countenance  from  the 
trembling  fingers  with  which  he 
silently  subscribed  his  name,  I  saw 
that  something  uncommon  must 
have  taken  place. 

'Just  at  this  instant^  when  the 
servant  left  the  counting-house  with 
the  bill,  Joseph  came  in  and  took 
his  place  at  his  desk. 

'  Understanding  that  something 
had  occurred,  I  kept  ihe  father  and 
son  in  my  eye  whilst  I  was  counting 
out  some  money  in  the  course  of 
business.  Had  Joseph  actually  no 
suspicion  of  the  storm  that  was 
gathering  over  his  head,  or  was  it 
only  an  apparent  calnmess  with 
which  he  sat  himself  down  at  his 
desk? 

'  I  do  not  know,  but  I  saw  the 
young  man  was  alarmed  when  his 
father,  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  bade  him  follow  him. 

'  They  both  left  the  counting-house 
in  silence ;  what  passed  between 
them  I  cannot  tell  you,  Bruno. 
Xo  one  was  a  witness  of  their  inter- 
view which,  as  I  afterwards  heard 
from  the  housekeeper,  lasted  no 
longer  than  half  an  hour. 

'  Xioud  and  passionate  words 
reached  the  outside  of-  the  room 
fi:ozzi  which  Joseph  at  last  rushed 
out  in  wild  haste.  Only  half  an 
hour  later  he  had  left  the  house 
and,  as  afterwards  was  ascertained 
upon  investigation,  he  had  shipped 
Imnself  at  once  o£P  to  America. 

'  Neither  word  nor  sign  was  ever 
aJterwards  received  from  him.  For 
tw^o  whole  days  the  old  man 
was  entirely  invisible.  His  book- 
room  where  the  interview  with 
Joseph  had  taken  place,  and  which 
was  above  the  parlour,  was  closed, 
and  for  eight  and  forty  hours  old 
Jdra.  Sass  and  I  heard  him  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  restless 


and  hasty  steps.  As  often  as  the 
times  arrived  for  meals,  Mrs.  Sass 
ventured, to  knock  at  the  door,  but 
without  any  result.  Other  mea- 
sures we  dared  not  take. 

'  On  the  third  day,  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  came  unexpectedly  into  the 
counting-house— altered  and  grown 
thin.  His  head,  once  so  proudly 
carried,  was  bent  down ;  his .  dark 
eyes  were  sunk  hollower  and  deeper 
than  ever,  but  externally  he  was 
calm  as  before. 

*  Joseph's  desk  was  taken  away 
from  the  counting-house,  but  all  else 
went  on  as  before.  The  same  even- 
ing I  was  invited  into  Mr,  Miiller's 
room.  When  I  entered,  I  found 
him  sitting  at  the  table  with  a 
lighted  candle  near  him  and  a  great 
many  papers  spread  before  him, 
whilst  he  was  holding  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  flame.  Without 
saying  a  word  he  pointed  to  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  I  took  my  place  there  in  si- 
lence, after  which  I  had  folly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  conjecture 
before  he  addressed  a  word  to  me. 
Various  papers,  almost  all  sealed 
up,  I  saw  him  hold  in  the  candle 
and  bum  one  after  another.  He 
then  stood  up  to  take  out  of  the 
bookcase  the  great  folio  Bible  with 
the  silver  clasps,  which  had  been  a 
family  heirloom,  and  in  which, 
from  time  immemorial  in  old- 
fashioned  manner,  the  birth  and 
marriage  of  every  member  of  the 
family  was  entered.  He  then  cut 
out  a  portion  of  a  leaf  and  also  held 
that  in  the  candle  till  the  scorched 
brown  tinder  threatened  to  bum  his 
fingers,  his  trembling  fingers  which 
betrayed  the  inward  sufferings  of 
his  soul,  of  which  his  rigid  counte- 
nance gave  no  sign.  He  then  slowly 
directed  his  piercing  gaze  at  me. 

<  **Do  you  know  of  what  youhave 
been  the  witness,  Eversberg  ?  " 

*  ^*No,  Mr.  MiiUer,"  I  stammered, 
alanned  at  his  uneippected  quea- 
tion. 
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*  "Then,  I  will  tell  yoa.  Yon  have 
been  the  witness  of  this,  that  a 
father  has  buried  his  son.*'  He 
said  these  words  in  a  solemn  tone, 
but  bis  Toice  sounded  hollow  and 
strange,  and  before  I  could  answer 
him,  he  proceeded : 

' "  Thus  far  I  have  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  you,  Eversberg, 
and  I  have  therefore,  as  a  childless 
old  man,  decided  to  constitute  you, 
my  successor  and  heir.  Hencefortb 
you  shall  take  upon  yourself,  under 
my  direction,  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  iron  foundry,  and  I 
-shall  take  care  that  it  is  known, 
and  that  people  shall  pay  you  the 
respect  due  to  their  future  Master. 
**  Be  silent,"  he  cried  in  a  rough 
and  passioDate  tone,  as  I  began  to 
apeak  a  word  in  favour  of  his 
cast-off  son. 

* "  Be  silent,"  he  repeated,  thougb 
I  was  already  silent  with  fear, 
"and  never  again  dare  to  men- 
tion that  name  in  my  presence,  or, 
by  Heaven,  I  will  instantly  drive 
you  out  of  my  house  like  a  dog. 
If  I  constitute  you  my  successor, 
it  is  because  I  think  you  are  capa- 
ble of  keeping  up  the  honour  of 
the  foundry,  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  my  great-grandfather,  and 
not  because  I  am  specially  inclined 
towards  you  or  am  contemplating 
your  happiness  in  this  matter.  I 
tell  you  this  with  the  object  of 
relieving  you  of  all  thanks,  as 
regards  myself,  but  I  lay  upon  you 
a  solemn  duty  to  make  the  object 
of  your  life  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  foundry.  If  you  will 
truly  fulfil  this  condition  with  all 
your  strength,  swear  it  to  me  with 
your  hand  upon  the  Bible  which 
now  lies  before  you." 

*I  took  the  oath,  Bruno;  with 
what  feeling^  I  left  the  room  I  can 
scarcely  describe  to  you.  In  the 
boldest  dreams  of  my  imagination, 
the  future  which  so  unexpectedly 
opened  before  me  had  found  no 
place.     I  grew  dizzy  at  the  pros- 


pects whicb  rose  tbns  suddenly 
before  me,  but  I  shuddered  at  the 
injustice  which  had  led  to  them.  I 
always  knew  that  Joseph  Moller 
was  thoughtless,  but  not  irretrieva- 
bly bad.  I  felt  that  it  was  in  a  blind 
passion  that  the  father  and  son, 
who  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
felt  warmly  for  each  other,  mast 
have  spoken  the  words  which  had 
caused  this  deep  breach  between 
them.  I  felt  like  a  thief  who  had 
stolen  away  from  the  son  his  right- 
ful inheritance,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  there  came  the  stimulus  of 
gratified  ambition,  the  main  passion 
of  my  young  life,  from  the  moment 
that  I  knew  myself.  There  arose, 
too,  the  castle  in  the  air  of  riches, 
which  I  had  been  building  for  years, 
now  about  to  become  real;  and  I 
was  too  weak,  I  will  say  too  cow- 
ardly, to  offer  any  real  resistance. 

*The  following  morning,  the  book- 
keeper, the  inspectors  and  clerks, 
were  called  into  the  counting-honse, 
and  there  I  was  formally  presented  to 
them  as  their  future  master.  Now 
followed  three  more  years,  which 
glided  by  like  a  dream. 

'These  three  years  had  transform- 
ed Mr.  Miiller  into  a  weak  old  man, 
and  gradually  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  foundry  had  fallen  into 
my  hands.  Still  the  master,  every 
morning,  went  his  rounds  through 
the  counting-house  and  foundry, 
but  in  effect  he  interfered  hardly 
at  all,  and  was  surly  whenever  I 
wished  for  his  advice  upon  some 
matter  or  other  relating  to  the 
foundry. 

*I  was  then  five-and-twenty — 
young,  healthy,  and  strong,  with 
a  brilliant  future  before  me, 
which  seemed  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  old  man  began  to  fall 
off  in  strength  and  clearness  of 
mind,  and  his  end  was  regarded  by 
everyone  as  approachinrg. 

•  That  I  did  not  long  for  the  death 
of  the  old  man,  to  whom  I  was 
so  much  indebted,    I  can   assure 
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jou,  Bmno,  withoat  falling  short 
of  the  exact  truth  which  I  wish 
strictlj  to  adhere  to. 

*I  was  fully  content  wijbh  mjposi- 
tion:  I  had  a  large  income,  more 
than  sufficient  for  mj  wants ;  and 
as  I  have  already  told  yon,  if  not 
in  name,  I  was  in  fact^  the  uncon- 
trolled lord  and  master  in  the 
fonndry. 

*  The  following  year,  Bmno,  the 
eighth  from  my  entering  into  the 
fonndry,  terminated  the  uniform 
succession  of  events.  It  began  with 
a  dispute  between  Mr.  MiUler  and 
myself  over  a  place  in  the  counting- 
house  which  had  become  vacant. 

*  I  wished  it  to  be  filled  by  a  young 
man  who  had  a  very  good  recom- 
mendation in  his  favour,  but  my 
master  held  obstinately  to  his  inten- 
tion of  giving  the  place,  as  the  last 
chance  of  conversion  to  good  ways, 
to  the  son  of  a  friend  who  had  asked 
for  it. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  son,  which  moved  the 
old  man  to  make  this  experiment 
with  a  good-for-nothing^ — for  a 
good-for-nothing,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  one  might  call 
Julius  Stellenburg — whose  life  had 
a  past  which  could  not  possibly 
promise  anything  for  the  future. 

'  I  knew  that,  and  was  prejudiced 
against  him  before  I  had  seen  him ; 
and  I  was  more  than  displeased 
that  he  was  to  be  received  into  Mr. 
Miiller's  house,  whicb,  up  till  now, 
with  us  two  (for  old  Mrs.  Sass  was 
dead,  and  had  not  been  replaced) 
had  been  a  quiet,  somewhat  dull, 
but  yet  a  peaceful  abode. 

'I  wish, Bruno,  that  I  could  paint 
yon  Julius  Stellenburg,  as  I  recollect 
him  at  our  first  meeting.  That 
merry  countenance  with  a  mocking 
expression  about  the  lips,  that 
countenance  which  bore  the  traces 
of  a  dissolute  life ;  with  thought- 
lessness exhibiting  itself  in  every 
trait,  and  yet  having  something 
attractive  in  it.      I  wish  I  could 


paint  his  portrait,  with  the  peculiar 
faculty  which  he  had  of  nestling 
himself  into  every  heart,  even  of 
those  who  were  prejudiced  against 
him ;  with  the  cunning  to  discover 
everyone's  weak  side,  and  the  capa- 
bility to  use  that  weak  side  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  with  that  entire 
want  of  principle  which  distin- 
guished him. 

'  Between  Mr.  Milller  and  myself 
there  did  not  exist  any  relation 
which  could  make  one  expect  a 
hearty  friendly  feeling  on  his  side. 
I  do  not  believe  indeed  that  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  liked  me. 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  was  the 
successor  of  his  son  whom  he  could 
not  endure  in  me.  It  was  doubly 
strange  to  see  him  so  attracted  to 
Julius  Stellenburg,  who  in  a  very 
few  days  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  him.  It  is  true  there  was 
something  irresistibly  agreeable  in 
his  manner  of  tallong  and  nar- 
rating. Evil  itself,  in  his  mouth, 
came  to  be  a  farce  at  which  one 
laughed  before  one  felt  rising  in 
one's  heart  the  dislike  which  it  de- 
served; but,  nevertheless,  I  was 
every  day  surprised  when  I  saw 
the  old  man  enlivened  by  the  society 
of  Stellenburg,  when  I  saw  him 
longing  for  the  hour  when  Stellen- 
burg would  come  in  from  the 
counting-house,  when  I  saw  him 
laughing  at  stories  of  past  mischief 
much  worse  than  that  for  which  he 
had  sent  away  his  own  son. 

'But  the  old  man  was  becom- 
ing doting  and  childish.  He  felt 
lonely  without  a  family  and  dull 
for  want  of  work,  and  I  believe 
that,  through  the  merriment  of 
Julius  Stellenburg,  there  arose  a 
real  enlivenment  in  the  uniformity 
of  his  life.  As  far  as  regards  the 
first  few  days,  I  had  kept  out  of  the 
new-comer's  way  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  on  the  third  evening  after 
his  arrival  he  walked  into  my  room 
without  any  excuse  of  business. 

*  "  Don't  disturb  yourself  on  my 
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iM^connti'*  he  said,  "my  dear  fel- 
low," taking  up  a  cigar  and  plac- 
ing himself  astride  on  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  me  Mrith  his  arms  crossed 
over  the  back  of  it.  "  Papa  Miiller 
intends  that  I  should  have  a  *  good 
example/  and  as  the  good  example 
has  shown  himself  very  little  in  my 
quarters,  I  am  come  to  look  at  him 
at  my  leisure." 

'  I  was  much  disturbed  at  the  im- 
pudent manner  in  which  he  intruded 
himself  upon  me,  and  I  determined 
to  frighten  him  away  by  taking  no 
notice  of  him  and  by  going  on  with 
a  calculation  which  I  had  begun, 
just  as  if  he  were  not  present, 
and  I  did  so  after  a  few  cool 
words  of  excuse;  but  whether  I 
would  or  not  his  eyes,  which  I 
always  saw  fibced  on  me  with  a  half 
mocking  expression  as  often  as  I 
raised  my  own,  made  me  nervous 
and  disturbed  me  at  my  work  ;  at 
last  I  impatiently  threw  mj  pen 
down. 

* "  Mr.  Stellenburg,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  go  on  working  when  yon 
are  looking  at  me  in  this  way,"  I 
said  crossly. 

* "  Indeed,  Mr.  Eversberg,"  he 
answered  laughing ;  '*  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  had  just  determined  to 
come  and  have  a  chat  with  you  ;  I 
hope,  however,  that  you  will  dis- 
continue  addressing  me  as  Mr.,  at 
least  if  the  distance  between  the 
*  good  example'  and  the  sinner  is  not 
too  great  in  your  worship's  eyes." 

*  How  it  happened  I  don't  know, 
but  one  bore  from  Julius  Stellenburg 
things  which  one  would  not  hear 
from  any  one  else. 

*  There  he  sat,  as  an  uninvited 
guest  in  my  own  room  determined 
to  banter  me,  and  I  bore  it,  and 
even  began  to  feel  the  anger  which 
his  entrance  had  excited  in  me 
gradually  disappearing. 

*  "  Do  you  Imow,  Eversberg,  I 
come  especially  to  ask  whether  you 
can  help  me  to  a  piece  of  string  and 


*  "  What  do  you  want  it  for,"  I 
asked,  while  I  rose  to  get  what 
he  asked  for.    • 

* "  Sit  still,  my  dear  fellow, 
there's  no  hurry,  to-moirow  will 
do  as  well ;  I  only  wished  to  have 
it  by  me  to  hang  myself  if  I  felt 
inclined,  for  I  see  well  enough 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  jolly 
chap  to  stay  long  in  this  house. 
Now  you  will  say  that  it  is  good 
enough  for  such  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  as  I  am,  to  have 
come  here  into  the  oounting-honse 
to  write  till  I  am  tired,  to  cast  up 
what  I  have  not  gained,  and  all 
this  for  the  cost  of  lodging  and 
washing  and  a  salary,  which  I  could 
very  well  smoke  away  in  a  year  in 
Manillas;  and  this  is  all  except 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  a  good 
example ; — ^but  the  sum  total  is,  that 
I  feel  here  about  as  much  at  my 
ease  as  a  fish  on  drv  land. 

'  "  All  beginnings  are  difficult,  you 
will  soon  get  accustomed  to  us  here," 
I  said,  by  way  of  comforting  him. 

*  "  Alas !  1  never  got  accustomed  i  n 
anything,"  he  answered,  with  a  half 
sigh,  "  except  to  a  jolly  pleasant  life 
in  which  I  had  nothing  to  do.  Look, 
Eversberg,  there  are  individuals 
who  are  beasts  of  burden  from  their 
cradles ;  there  are  others  into  whom 
you  cannot  hammer  industry,  do 
what  you  will.  If  one  of  the  last- 
mentioned  sort  is  bom  a  Rothschild 
or  a  Russian  Prince  with  a  silver- 
mine,  into  whose  mouth  fall  ripe 
pears  and  roast  pigeons,  then  he  is 
a  good  noble  fellow  all  his  life  long ; 
but  if  he  comes  into  the  world  as  an 
ordinary  man,  with  a  purse  as  empty 
as  the  vessel  of  the  Danaides,  he  is 
called  a  rogue  from  the  very  instant 
he  gets  into  jacket  and  trousers ;  and 
a  *  good  example  '  who  happens  to 
meet  him  creeps  back  into  his  shell 
whilst  he  thinks  of  the  proverb, 
*  That  he  who  touches  pitch  will  br 
defiled.'  Isn't  it  so,  Eversberg? 
Good-night." 

'He  got  up  and  le#^  tiie  room 
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saddenlj,  an^  I  can  only  say,  Bnmo, 
that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself.  Who 
was  I  that  I  placed  myself  so  much 
above  him?  I  was  ashamed,  and 
from  the  next  day  forward's  I  en- 
deavoured by  double  courtesy  to 
make  up  for  my  former  r^erve. 
From  that  day  the  confidence,  which 
to  my  misfortune  gradually  arose 
between  us,  continually  increased. 
Julius  Stellenburg  was  of  a  good  fa- 
mily and,  before  liis  dissolute  life  be- 
gan, had  lived  much  in  good  sociefy. 
The  good  manners  whi(»i  were  pecu- 
liar to  him,  the  free  and  easy  mode 
in  which  he  carried  and  expressed ' 
himself,  were  the  first  things 
which  I,  the  son  of  a  bourgeois, 
learnt  to  admire  in  him,  and  in 
whioh  I  could  not  but  recognise  his 
superiority,  and  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  his  past  life,  in 
all  the  relations  of  which  he  had 
suffered  shipwreck,  had  given  him 
the  advantage  of  an  experience 
far  beyond  his  years.  I  can  well 
believe  that  his  stories  could  not 
always  have  stood  the  touchstone 
of  truth,  or  that  at  least  it  was  an 
ornate  and  embellished  truth  which 
he  served  up  to  me ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  find  his  stories 
entertaining,  and  the  society  of 
Julias  was  a  welcome  change  in  the 
uniformity  which  thus  far  had  dis- 
tinguished my  life.  Gradually  he 
knew  how  to  tempt  me  to  share 
some  of  the  pleasures  which  Dil- 
bnrg  could  afibrd. 

'  To  what  may  be  called  society, 
we  had  neither  of  us  access ;  but  in 
public  amusements,  such  as  con- 
certs and  plays,  or  balls,  or  reunions 
of  the  second  circle  in  the  town,  I 
soon  learnt  to  take  pleasure,  and  to 
find  in  them  an  agreeable  varieiy 
finom  my  laborious  Hfe. 

*  The  more  confidential  we  were 
with  each  other,  the  freer  became 
Julius  in  expressing  principles 
which  shocked  me,  and  which  more 
ifaan  once  made  me  determine  to 
dnnrlnflkfroBi  him ;  Imt,  somelicyw 


or  other,  he  contrived  again  to  draw 
me  along  with  him,  and  the  fear  of 
his  laughing  at  me  contributed  not 
a  littie  to  this  result;  and,  after  a 
time,  it  was  a  feeUng  of  gratitude 
which  attached  me  to.  him. 

*  For  it  was  in  that  year,  Bruno, 
that  I  first  met  yonr  mother  ;  but  I 
can  hardly  call  it  a  meeting,  because 
there  was  so  great  a  distance 
between  her  social  position  and 
mine,  that  that  was  not  possible^ 
Bat  I  saw  her  at  a  public  concert  a 
short  time  after  she  became  an 
orphan,  and  took  up  her  abode 
with  a  Dilburg  family.  Think  of 
the  'lovely  attractive  countenance 
of  your  mother  seven-and-twenty 
years  ago,  in  all  the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  youth.  I  cannot  dwell 
on  it  any  more — ^it  would  take  fix)m 
me  the  power  of  writing  further  to 
you,  and  I  wish  that  all  should  be 
folly  cleared  up  between  you  and 
me,  before  to-morrow  shall  bring 
you  to  me.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for 
you,  my  son,  that  I  was  in  love 
with  your  mother  long  be5Dre  she 
had  ever  spoken  a  word  to  me,  that 
I  loved  her  with  a  passion  which 
bordered  upon  madness,  and,  having 
regard  to  the  distance  in  rank  and 
station  which  separated  us,  it  was  a 
madness. 

*  Julius  Stellenburg  was  my  con- 
fidant. I  alluded  just  now  to  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  which  attached 
me  to  him — ^it  had  relation  to  his 
successful  efforts  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  your  mother.  He 
knew  her  earlier  when  her  parents 
were  living,  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.  He  had  not  made 
a  single  acquaintance  amongst  the 
best  families  in  Dilburg,  although 
his  good  birth  would  have  made  it 
very  easy  for  him  to  have  done  so. 

'Nevertheless,  for  my  sake,  he 
made  an  exception  with  respect  to 
Johanna  van  Reenen.  He  reminded 
her  at  a  public  concert  of  their 
fbrmer  acquaintance,  and  on  the 
next  oppoftuBity  he  presented  me 
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to  her.  I  fear  that  the  first  time  I 
spoke  to  her  I  xnuat  have  made  a 
sorry  figure  before  her  whom  I  loved. 
The  painful  feeUng  of  m j  social 
inferiority,  which  had  so  long  slum- 
bered, woke  up  with  redoubled 
strength  since  I  had  Johanna's 
image  in  my  heart;  but  she,  with  her 
friendliness  and  good  loving  heart, 
knew  very  soon  how  to  put  me  at 
my  ease ;  and  from  that  evening  I 
frequently  spoke  to  her  in  public 
places. 

'I  don't  believe  that  the  family 
where  she  lived  saw  this  with  plea- 
sure, but  my  love  was  too  great  to 
be  disturbed  by  anyone,  so  long  as 
her  eyeS|  with  their  friendly  ex- 
pression, gave  me  welcome,  and 
shone  as  two  stars  of  hope  in  my 
young  heart. 

'  It  was  then,  Bruno,  that  for  the 
first  time  the  desire  became  strong 
in  me  that  the  good  position  which 
would  be  mine  after  the  death  of  the 
old  man  should  be  speedily  realised. 

*  Before  that  time,  to  declare  my 
love  to  your  mother  would  have 
been  more  than  an  absurdity ;  even 
when  I  should  be  the  owner  of  the 
foundry,  then  she  would  have  to 
take  a  step  downwards  to  become 
my  wife ;  and  although  there  lived 
in  my  heart  a  hope  that  I  was  not 
regarded  by  her  with  indifference, 
yet  such  a  sacrifice  would  it  have 
been  for  her  in  the  position  I  then 
occupied,  that  I  could  not  propose 
to  her. 

'  I  lived  for  some  months  in  this 
excessive  agitation.  The  anxious 
fear  that  some  one  else  might  win 
the  heart  that  I  loved,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  pleading  my  wishes 
before  the  proper  moment  should 
have  arrived,  deprived  me  of  rest 
and  patience ;  and  more  than  once 
I  caught  myself  calculating  as  to  the 
probable  end  of  my  benefactor.  I 
call  him  so  advisedly,  Bruno,  that  I 
may  teach  you  to  see  with  perfect 
clearness  the  unpardonableness  of 
my  crime.     In  the  fullest  sense  of 


the  word,  he  was  my  benefactor. 
Through  him  I  was  what  I  had 
become ;  through  him  I  had  at  once 
come  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  life's 
dream,  to  riches  and  respect,  and  yet 
I  longed  for  his  death  with  feverish 
anxiety. 

*  There  was  a  time  when  this  cri- 
minal wish  seemed  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  old  man  had  a  fit, 
and  his  end  was  considered  at  hand 
by  the  physicians.  Nevertheless, 
contrary  to  all  expectations,  he  re- 
covered, and  a  month  later  the  last 
traces  of  his  indisposition — even  the 
partial  paralysis  of  his  limbs — en- 
tirely disappeared.  But  owing'  to 
that  illness,  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  his 
mind.  The  stupor  which,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, threatened  to  end  in  abso- 
lute childishness  had  disappeared, 
and  had  given  place  to  all  the  clear- 
ness of  intellect  which  had  formerly 
distinguished  him.  It  was  the  la^t 
flicker  of  the  flame  of  life  before  it 
should  become  extinguished  for 
ever — ^to  use  the  expression  of  the 
physicians.  All  the  garrulity  of  his 
later  years  had  vanished ;  he  was 
silent  and  earnest^  as  I  had  known 
him  on  mv  first  acquaintance,  and 
his  partiahty  for  Julius  Sfcellenburg 
seemed  to  have  quite  passed  off  wi^ 
that  half-childish  condition ;  but  he 
was  physically  weaker  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  His  back  was 
bent,  and  his  hair,  which  had  been 
silver  grey,  was  now  snow  white. 
To  me  he  was  more  friendly  and 
hearty  than  I  had  ever  known  him. 

'  On  a  certain  dav,  when  I  entered 
his  room,  I  found  him  bending  over 
a  plaything,  his  face  hidden  in  bis 
hands,  and  he  was  sobbing  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  I  withdrew  as 
unobservedly  as  I  had  entered,  bat 
it  was  a  deadly  pale  face  that  looked 
at  me  out  of  the  glass  when  I  en- 
tered my  room,  which  I  aougbt 
under  the  first  influence  of  the  shock 
I  had  received.  I  had  seen  the  box 
open,  in  which  all  that  belonged  to 
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Joseph  Miiller  had  been  hidden. 
The  playihing  was  his  ;  it  was  the 
father  who  was  weeping  oyer  his 
son  and  the  memory  of  his  child- 
hood. From  that  mstant  all  the 
ice^cmst  on  the  heart  of  the  old 
man  was  melted. 

*  Owing  to  his  constantly  increas- 
ing bodily  weakness,  he  seldom  left 
his  room,  bnt  I  could  neyer  go  in 
there  without  seeing  laid  before  him 
a  miniature  portrait  of  Joseph  when 
a  child. 

*  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can 
make  my  sensations  m  those  days 
intelligible  to  you.  I  can  bring 
them  before  my  mind  only  as  if  in 
the  cloud  of  an  obscure  dream. 
With  a  despairing  feeling  I  saw  the 
castle  in  the  air  which  I  had  been 
building  all  these  years  fall  down, 
and  the  dearest  wishes  of  my  heart 
buried  under  its  ruins.  I  suffered 
fearfully.  For  some  months  the 
friendship  between  Julius  and  me 
had  been  much  diminished.  My 
refusing  him  money,  which  he  con- 
stantly endeayoured  to  borrow  from 
me  in  greater  sums,  had  produced 
a  coolness  between  us.  In  the  first 
half-year,  his  conduct  had  been  in 
all  ways  satisfactory ;  but  his  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  a  few  disso- 
lute young  men  had  brought  him 
back  into  old  ways,  and  I  began 
to  foresee  the  day  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceal  his  conduct 
any  longer  from  old  Mr.  Miiller, 
upon  which  his  dismissal  from  his 
present  employment  would  become 
a  necessity.  But,  although  our  in- 
timacy diminished,  it  had  not 
escaped  him  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  myself,  and  upon  his 
repeated  question  what  had  hap- 
pened, I  at  last  made  him  share  in 
the  fear  which  I  had  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  father  and  the 
son,  and  the  change  which  this 
xnight  produce  in  my  prospects. 
At  first  he  gaye  me  little  answer  or 
comfort.  The  following  eyening, 
lioweyer,  he  did  not  go  out  as  he 
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had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  lat- 
terly, but  came  and  sat  with  me  in 
my  room,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
haye  a  little  friendly  chat. 

'  But,  in  fact,  all  his  conyersation 
had  one  object — under  the  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  and  sym* 
pathy  to  feed  and  to  keep  aliye  the 
anxiety  and  despair  of  my  heart. 
In  those  days  I  was  not  in  a  state 
for  calm  consideration,  so  as  to  see 
through  his  deyilish  design.  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  carried  along 
with  him  in  the  description  which 
he  gaye  me  of  my  position,  should 
Joseph  Miiller  be  recalled  by  his 
father,  or  how  it  would  look  when 
all  the  years  that  I  had  laboured  in 
the  factory  would  turn  out  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  heir,  and  when 
Johanna  yan  Beeneu  would  be 
married  to  another. 

I  was  in  this  state  of  feeling 
when  my  master  sent  for  me.  A 
flash  came  across  his  wasted, 
wrinkled  face  when  he  began, 
with  a  weak  yoice,  to  speak  to  me. 
'  "  Eyersberg,"  said  he,  "  I  ought 
to  haye  listened  to  you  when  you 
wished  to  defend  Joseph.  I  was  a 
fool,  blinded  by  passion ;  but  Hea- 
yen  be  thanked  that  I  haye  liyed 
long  enough  to  learn  this,  and  to 
make  good  my  mistake.  Will  you 
help  me  in  this?  I  know  this, 
that  I  haye  flattered  you  with  the 
expectation  of  being  my  heir  and 
successor;  but  I  haye  learnt  to 
understand  that  I  ought  not  to  do 
this  by  passing  oyer  my  own  son, 
from  whom 'I  should  thus  take 
what  rightly  belongs  to  him.  That 
I  shall  know  how  to  reward  your 
faithful  services  as  they  deserve,  I 
need  not  assure  you.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  owe  to  you ;  but  my  thank- 
fulness will  be  unlimited  if  you  will 
help  me  to  trace  out  my  son. 
I  shall  die  tranquilly  if  I  can  but 
lay  my  hand  with  blessing  on  the 
^  head  which  in  my  passionate  folly 
I  had  cursed." 
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^  I  at  once  promised  liim  that  I 
would  write  to  tlie  Dutch  consnl  at 
New  York,  and  by  his  interrention 
I  would  place  advertisements  in  the 
principal  American  papers.  The 
blow  which  I  had  so  long  appre- 
hended had  thus  fisdlen  upon  me, 
Bruno.  With  death  in  my  heart, 
I  nevertheless  was  able  sufficiently 
to  command  myself  so  that  the  old 
man  could  see  nothing  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  that  his  words 
had  occasioned  me. 

'  When  I  communicated  this  in 
the  evening  to  Julius  Stellenburg, 
he  laughed. 

***To  grieve  is  old  woman's 
work,  but  a  man  should  act,"  he 
said. 

•  "Act,  how  can  I  act?"  I  an- 
swered  bitterly. 

*  He  then  spoke  in  a  whisper — a 
word  which  made  my  blood  stand 
still  in  my  veins. 

'  "Satan!"  I  said,  turning  my 
back  upon  him,  whilst  my  look 
would  certainly  have  expressed  all 
the  horror  and  contempt  that  at 
that  moment  I  felt  for  him.  But 
the  word  that  he  had  spoken 
sounded  in  my  ears  the  whole 
night.  It  drove  my  blood  wild 
through  my  veins.  It  made  me 
half  mad  by  the  temptation  which 
was  contained  in  it,  and  I  did  not 
write  to  the  consul,  as  I  promised 
the  old  man,  who  had  laid  his  head 
down  peacefnlly  with  the  under- 
sianding  that  it  had  been  done. 

'  For  two  days  I  did  not  speak  a 
word  to  Stellenburg.  On  the  third 
day  he  came  into  my  room  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  between  us. 
It  was  a  little  piece  of  news  that 
he  came  to  impart  to  me;  the 
news  that  there  was  a  report 
that  Johanna  van  Beenen  was  about 
to  be  married  to  a  rich  widower. 
In  the  despair  of  my  heart,  I  listened 
to  that  word,  which  he  again  spoke, 
without  the  horror  which,  on  the 
first  occasion,  it  had  awakened  in 
me. 


'  And  when  he  saw  that  I  listened, 
he  set  forth  to  me  the  plan,  as  it 
seemed  to  him  capable  of  being 
executed,  and  as  it  must  long  have 
been  worked  out  in  his  head,  in 
order  to  come  to  that  accuracy  and 
clearness  with  which  he  gave  it  me 
for  my  consideration. 

<  But  I  stiU  hesitated.  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  put  in  a  magic  circle,  and 
that  I  had  no  means  of  breaking 
loose  &om  it,  and  yet  my  better 
feelings  still  maintained  the  upper 
hand.  At  that  time  I  accompanied, 
as  before,  Julius  to  a  concert,  whiere 
I  knew  for  certain  I  should  meet 
your  mother,  and  I  did  meet  her  in 
his  presence.  I  drank  in  a  fall 
draught  of  the  sweet  poison  of  my 

Eassionate  love.  When  I  returned 
ome  in  the  evening  I  found  tiie  old 
man,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
not  yet  in  bed.  He  was  feverish 
and  nervous,  and  would  not  sleep 
till  I  had  promised  to  summon  the 
notary,  who  had  the  custody  of  his 
will,  for  the  following  day. 

* "  I  must  make  good  what  I  can, 
Bversberg.  Heaven  knows  if  I 
shall  see  mj  Joseph  again !  " 

'  In  that  night,  Bruno,  the  hell- 
ish plan  between  Julius  and  myself 
was  fully  ripened. 

'  To  Mr.  MiUler  I  said,  that  the 
notary  was  out  of  town,  and  would 
return  in  a  few  days ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  I  had  no  more  written  to 
him  than  to  the  consul.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  I 
went  from  home  as  if  on  foundry 
business.  In  those  days  Dilburg's 
connection  with  the  outer  world 
was  still  kept  up  by  boat  and 
diligence,  and  I  departed  by  diligence 
to  Amheim,  as  I  had  done  many 
times  before,  to  go  thence  on  the 
following  day  to  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam.  At  the  first  stopping- 
place,  Yorsten,  situated  about  an 
hour  from  here,  I  left  the  diligence, 
and  asked  for  a  room  at  a  lodging- 
house  which  I  knew,  under  t^ 
pretence  of  a  bad  pain  in  mj  head 
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Iviiidi  liindered  me  from  proceeding 
on  my  jonmej  any  farther.  I  gave 
ont  that  I  shoula  immediately  go 
to  bed,  and  wished  to  be  nndis- 
torbed  till  the  following  morning. 
I  chose  a  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  carefollj  locked  the  door. 
There  I  remained  sitting  quietly 
till  it  became  dark.  Then  I  opened 
the  window  carefnlly,  and,  when  I 
had  got  oat,  I  made  nse  of  the 
darkness  to  depart  anobseryed,  and 
to  take  my  way  back  to  Dilbarg. 

*  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  bat  for 
my  knowledge  of  the  way,  I  shoold 
haye  foand  it  difficalt  to  reach  the 
town«  The  darkness,  however,  was 
BO  far  favourable  to  my  design,  that 
I  could  not  be  recognised  by  the 
people  I  met,  and  those  were  few  ; 
and  then,  as  you  know,  the  house 
and  factory  being  outside  the  town, 
I  was  able  to  reach  the  outer  door 
without  observation. 

*  Julius  Stellenburg  left  the  door 
open,  according  to  our  agreement. 
I  shuddered  as  I  entered  the  door. 
I  was  in  too  great  a  state  of  excite- 
ment to  be  perfectly  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing  as  long  as  I  was 
in  motion  in  my  long  walk.  I  now 
well  remember  that  during  the 
walk  I  did  not  think  of  the  crime 
which  I  was  going  to  commit,  but 
of  her  whom  I  loved.  But  I  had 
no  sooner  opened  the  back  door, 
and  entered  the  house,  than  the 
full  idea  of  the  crime  I  was  about 
to  commit  flashed  on  me  like  light- 
ning. 

*  The  desire  to  fly  from  tempta- 
tion, to  go  far  away  where  never 
man  should  know  what  black  design 
had  dwelt  in  my  soul,  now  pos- 
sessed me.  It  was  the  voice  of  my 
better  self  which  once  more  made 
itself  heard  before  it  was  finally 
overpowered  by  that  of  the  bad 
angel,  who  again  whispered  in  my 
ear  the  words  of  Julias — 

*  "What  is  the  life  of  an  old 
doting  man  wortli,  who,  perhaps, 
has  not  a  month  more  to  live,  and 


who,  by  our  act,  will  have  an  easier 
death-struggle  than  mother  Kature 
would  have  given  him  ?  " 

'  I  shut  the  door,  and  slipped  up- 
stairs to  my  room  aa  sofbly  as  I 
could.  It  was  eleven  o'clock;  all 
was  still  in  the  old  house ;  the  ser- 
vants slept  in  a  far  distant  part 
of  it.  "^ 

*  The  old  man  slept  on  the  same 
floor  on  which  were  Julius  Stellen- 
barg's  and  my  rooms,  close  to  the 
book-room  where  the  strong  box 
stood. 

*  When  I  opened  the  door  of  my 
room  carefully,  I  drew  back  at  the 
first  moment  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger  in  a  sailor's  dress,  with  a 
light  beard,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
table.  In  the  next  moment  Julius 
Stellenburg,  for  it  was  he,  had 
taken  off  his  fisilse  beard  and  showed 
me  his  usual  face,  with  the  mocking 
expression  on  his  lips. 

' "  I  see,  at  least,  that  my  disguise 
is  sufficient,"  he  said,  with  won- 
derfrd  coolness ;  "  but  it  is  half  an 
hour  too  soon,  and  you  must  make 
use  of  the  time  to  become  calm." 

*  Calm — ^it  was  indeed  necessary. 
My  excitement  had  made  way  for  a 
nervousness  which  made  me  tremble 
from  head  to  foot.  My  knees 
knocked  together,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  to  prevent  myself  frbm 
falling.  I  had  not  strength  to  utter 
a  word,  but  sat  silently  opposite 
him  ;  but  after  the  first  greeting  he 
did  not  say  anything. 

*That  half-hour  I  shall  never 
forget.  The  ticking  of  the  clock 
over  the  door  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  deadly  stillness.  If 
it  be  possible  for  thought  to  stand 
still,  that  was  my  case  in  that 
horrible  half-hour,  during  which  a 
feeling  of  anguish  was  the  only 
sensation  which  pervaded  my  con- 
Bcionsness. 

*  Julius  Stellenburg,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  sat  leaning  back  in  a  chair  op- 
posite tome,  mofionless  as  if  asleep, 
and,  when  the  striking  of  the  clock 
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announced  that  the  half-honr  had 
passed,  he  suddenly  rose  and,  taking 
np  the  candle  from  the  table,  said — 

'  "  Now,  Eversbere,  be  calm  and 
resolute — be  a  man. 

'  I  followed  him  to  the  old  man*8 
bedroom — both  of  us  slipping  along 
in  our  stockings.  When  I  came  to 
the  door,  I  remarked  for  the  first 
time  that  he  grasped  in  his  left 
hand  a  heavy  axe. 

'  The  old  man  was  sleeping  peace- 
fully, wholly  unconscious  of  the 
approaching  danger. 

'  It  was  a  feeling  of  penitence  and 
compassion  which  made  me  seize 
Julius  Stellenburg's  hand,  and 
whisper — "  Not  now — presently." 

'  His  answer  was  a  contemptuous 
smile ;  but  he  let  the  axe  sink  down, 
and  groped  under  the  pillow  in  a 
dexterous  manner  to  get  the  key  of 
the  strong  box.  Mr.  Miiller  did 
not  move,  and  we  left  thebedroom  as 
sofbly  as  we  entered  it,  intending  to 
accomplish  the  murder  when  the 
robbery  should  have  been  effected. 

'  To  open  the  strong  box  in  the 
book-room,  which  I  had  done  so 
constantly,  was  no  difficult  matter 
even  for  my  trembling  hands. 
Julius  Stellenburg  stood  holding 
the  light,  whilst  I  collected  all  the 
ready  cash  and  papers  of  value,  to 
make  up  100,000  gulden,  which  he 
had  made  a  condition  of  his  co- 
operation. He  took  it— the  price 
of  blood — and  coolly  put  it  in  his 
pocket ;  but,  just  as  I  was  closing 
the  strong  box,  a  rustling  behind  us 
made  us  look  round  in  alarm.  In 
the  open  door  stood  the  old  man, 
with  his  snow-white  hair,  and  his 
figure  bent  with  weakness  and  old 
age. 

'  He  did  not  speak,  he  did  not 
call  for  help,  but  he  stood  there 
like  a  dead  man  risen  from  the 
grave,  with  a  glassy  look  in  his 
dark  deep-set  eyes. 

'  Bruno,  spare  me  the  description 
of  what  then  followed — it  seems  to 
me  now  as  an  impossible,  horrible 


dream.    I   cannot  describe  to  you 
what  remains  of  it  in  my  memory. 

'  It  seems  to  me  now  incredible 
that  I  should  have  had  the  strength 
and  the  will  to  get  back  again  to 
Yorsten ;  and  that  the  foflowrng 
morning  I  should  have  gone  on  to 
Arnheim,  but  so  it  was;  and  I 
there  had  a  letfcer  recalling  me, 
which  announced  what  was  already 
written  in  my  heart  in  fiery,  inefface- 
able characters. 

'  And  from  thence  began  that  life 
of  lies  and  hypocrisy  which  I  bad 
prepared  for  myself.  Yet  I  passed 
the  first  days  in  too  great  excite- 
ment to  realise  the  full  meanings  of 
the  crime  I  had  committed*  Above 
all  things,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
high  game  I  had  played  ;  that  my 
whole  future  rested  on  the  ehances 
that  I  should  not  betray  myself 
by  a  single  word;  and  that  the 
hiding-place  of  Julius  Stellenburg 
should  not  be  discovered. 

*That,  in  the  event  of  discoTeiy, 
he  would  perform  his  promise  of  not 
betraying  my  complicity  with  bim 
— on  that  promise  I  did  not  deceive 
myself  for  a  single  moment. 

'  Bruno,  could  you,  with  the  up- 
right, honourable    mind    whidi  I 
know  you  to  possess,  place  yourself 
in  my  position  in  those  days  ?  The 
word  that  burnt  on  my  tongue  kept 
back  by  the  mighty  force  of  my 
will ;  every  feature  in  my  face  kept 
in  constraint,  so  that  not  a  single 
trait  should  speak    of  the  torture 
of  my  sin-laden  soul,  and  not  a  word 
allowed  to  come  forth  from  my 
lips  which  had  not  been  well-con- 
sidered  as    harmless.       Can   you 
imagine  to  yourself  what  I  felt  on 
my  return  U)  the  old  house  which  I 
had  secretly  left  in  the  darkness  of 
the    night?      Can    you  form  any 
notion    of    the    sensations    whidi 
assailed  me  under  all  the  conjectorea 
relating  to  the  murder  which  were 
uttered   in    my  presence — at  the 
sight  of  my  victim  to  whose  bed  I 
was  conducted — ^at  the  ftmeral whidi 
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I  followed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
lastly  at  the  opening  of  the  will 
which  crowned  mj  fearful  deed  ? 

*  Bnino,  even  if  mj  whole  snbse« 
qnentlife  had  not  been  a  martyrdom 
with  which  I  atoned,  as  no  one  else 
ever  atoned,  the  tortures  of  the  first 
week  would  hare  been  a  complete 
and  satisfying  punishment.  You 
know,  Brano,  how  a  little  rustle 
used  to  make  me  start  and  tremble. 
That  was  the  consequence  of  the 
shock  to  mj  nenres  in  the  first 
week,  when,  at  each  unexpected 
ring  of  a  bell,  a  cold  sweat  stood 
on  my  forehead  owing  to  the  terrible 
anxiety  which  possessed  me  that  it 
was  the  police  who  had  come  to 
arrest  the  murderer. 

'Whilst  thus  tortured  by  all  those 
deadly  fears  and  self-reproaches,  I 
entered  upon  the  bequest  of  the  old 
man. 

'  As  not  the  slightest  shade  of  sus- 
picion rested  on  me  from  anyone,  the 
part  which  I  played  was  so  far  easier 
for  me  to  keep  up  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.     My  pale 
worn  countenance  was  attributed  to 
the  natural   consequences    of   the 
shock  which  the  violent  death   of 
my    benefactor    had    given     me. 
Heaven  knows  whether  it  was  not 
regarded  as  the  proof  of  a  feeling 
and  gratefal  heart.     When  the  first 
months  had  gone  by,  and  Jalius 
Stellenburg  was    not    discovered: 
when  the  affairs  were  pat  in  order, 
and  Joseph  Miiller  was  summoned 
to  take  possession  of  his  share  of 
the  property  which  the   law  had 
Becnred  for  him ;  then  I  breathed 
more  freely,  and  the  leaden  weight, 
with  which  the  crime  had  pressed 
upon  my  conscience,  diminished  in 
proportion    with    the    danger    of 
discovery. 

*  And  as  every  week  passed,  the 
calmer  and  safer  I  felt.  les,  indeed, 
mj  audacity  was  at  last  such,  that 
I  gave  the  most  striking  proof  of 
my  own  innocence  by  offering  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  head  of 


the  murderer,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  stimulus  to  the  enquiries  of 
tiie  police. 

*  But  never,  certainly,  had  a  crime 
been  committed  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  for  even  this 
did  not  lead  to  his  discovery.  Julius 
Stellenburg  was,  and  remained, 
undiscovered. 

'  Half  a  year — ^the  most  fearful  half- 
year  of  my  life — ^had  passed  away, 
and  my  mind  had  recovered  its 
balance. 

*  In  the  meantime  I  had  made  a 
compromise  with  my  conscience, 
with  which  I  sought  to  purchase 
inward  peace  and  rest.  I  would 
atone  for  the  past  by  an  exemplary 
life,  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
Christian.  I  would  apply  the  wealth 
I  had  obtained  in  this  unrighteous 
and  criminal  manner  better  than, 
according  to  all  probability,  the  real 
heir  woiud  have  applied  it. 

'And  for  a  long  time  these  resolu- 
tions effectually  hushed  my  con- 
science to  sleep,  and  at  the  same 
time  revived,  with  redoubled  force, 
the  passion  which  had  long  slum- 
bered in  me. 

'I  added  to  my  first  unpardonable 
action  yet  another:  I  asked  your 
mother  in  marriage.  Had  she  de- 
clined my  proposal  I  should  have 
chosen  the  solitary  life  of  a  bachelor 
in  preference  to  the  possibility  of 
involving  a  won^an  in  my  disgrace. 
But  I  loved  her  too  passionately, 
Bruno;  not  with  that  noble  love 
which  has  only  for  its  object  the 
happiness  of  the  loved  one,  but  yet 
with  all  the  strength  and  passion  of 
which  my  heart  was  capable. 

And  then  for  her  sake  I  had  com- 
mitted the  act  which  had  occurred. 
She  was  the  prize  I  wished  to  win ; 
for  her  sake  I  had  sold  my  soul  to 
Satan,  and  I  could  not — ^I  would 
not — ^resign  the  treasure  for  which 
I  had  paid  so  dear  a  price.  ^ 

'Half  a  year  afterwards  Johanna 
van  Beenen  became  my  wife.  But  two 
days  after  she  had  entered  my  house. 
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the  newB  cazae  tliat  it  was  thongbt 
that  the  police  were  on  the  trail  of 
Julius  Stellenburg.  It  was  a  false 
report,  repeated  afW  long  intervals, 
and  was  not  confirmed,  but,  as  re- 
garded my  peace  and  happiness,  it 
was  Hke  a  sword  hanging  by  a 
thread  over  ^y  guilty  head.  Was 
it  this  renewed  anzie^  which  again 
shocked  my  nerves,  or  was  it  a 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain  ?  I 
know  not,  and  I  have  never  ven- 
tured to  consult  a  physician  on  the 
subject ;  but  from  that  day  forward 
a  terrible  vision  became  the  torment 
of  my  life. 

'  I  have  told  you,  Bruno,  of  the  stiff, 
glassy  eyes  of  Mr.  Miiller  when  he 
came  upon  us  by  the  strong  box. 
It  was  these  eyes  which,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  stared  at  me  out  of  the 
dark  comer  of  the  room,  whilst  I 
was  passing  a  pleasant twilighthour 
sitting  by  your  mother  on  a  sofa. 
It  was  these  eyes  which,  since  that 
day,  when  I  awake  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  I  see  before  me,  which 
sometimes  stagnate  my  blood  in  my 
veins,  and  sometimes  mak&  my  hair 
stand  on  end  in  horror  and  alarm. 

'  These  eyes !  always  these  eyes ! 
sometimes  with  intervals  of  weeks 
and  months ;  but,  when  I  was  the 
least  suspecting  it,  they  again  ap- 
peared to  me.  Sometimes  they 
glared  over  my  shoulder  and  obliged 
me  to  look  round ;  sometimes  they 
were  in  the  counting-house  between 
me  and  my  paper,  and  they  always 
stared  at  me  out  of  the  ledger  when- 
ever I  made  up  the  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  When  you  were 
bom,  Bruno,  they  looked  at  me  out 
of  the  cradle,  over  which,  in  the 
full  joy  of  a  parentis  heart,  I  leant 
to  kiss  my  son. 

*I  have  little  to  add  to  this, 
Bruno. 

'  The  factory  increased  in  extent 
and  prosperity.  My  domestic  hap- 
piness was  more  perfect  than  I  had 
ventured  to  hope  in  my  boldest 
dreams ;  my  wealth  increased ;  the 


respect  and  consideration  which  I 
enjoyed  increased  every  year,  and 
I  was  the  most  wretched  being  who 
ever  dragged  on  his  miserable 
existence  on  this  earth. 

*  A  miserable  existence,  notwith- 
standing the  affection  of  my  wife, 
whomi  loved  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  soul,  and  the  possession  of  a 
son  who  would  have  satisfied  the 
greatest  expectations  of  any  fiither's 
heart. 

'  But  it  was  just  these  privileges 
which  made  my  sufferings  doubly 
heavy.  The  thought  that  the  day 
would  come  when  my  wife  and  son 
would  know  who  the  husband  and 
father  was,  whom  they  had  esteemed 
and  loved,  sometimes  made  me  half 
crazy.  I  made  a  last  effort  for  the 
rest  of  my  soul  by  pulling  down  the 
old  house  with  which  all  the  ternble 
recollections  were  bound  up.  Fool 
that  I  was  1 — in  the  relief  I  felt  when 
I  saw  the  walls  pulled  down  one  after 
another,  when  for  a  long  time- 
months  long — the  eyes  no  more 
appeared  to  me,  and  I  breathed 
more  freely  in  the  new  abode  than 
I  had  ever  done  in  the  old  one. 

*Fool  that  I  was!  Yesterday 
evening,  when  I  walked  through 
the  new  rooms,  as  lighted  up,  with  a 
calmer  and  more  tranquil  feeling 
than  had  been  the  case  for  many  a 
year,  then  unexpectedly  the  eyes 
stared  at  me  again,  and  with  the 
same  fixed  and  glazed  look,  which 
the  remorse  and  misery  of  the  last 
seven-and-twenty  years  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  crime  and  yes- 
terday had  not  taught  me  to  endure. 

'Bruno,  when  the  temptation 
comes  to  you  to  curse  your  father 
for  having  stained  your  name  and 
annihilated  your  future,  remember 
how  he  has  suffered  for  seven-and- 
twenty  years,  and  how  he  has  Iov«d 
you.  Let  this  be  his  defence  with 
you.  A  fearful  time  it  is  foryoa 
and  your  mother — a  fearful  time 
also  for  me.  May  Heaven  send  os 
strength. 
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'I  do  not  knowhow  tlie  tmi^haa  eternity,  I  recommend  my  soul  to 

come  to  light.     To-day,  of  wbich  God's  mercj.     I  dare  not  look  into 

the  morning  dawn  has  now  come  the  fiitnre  ai  von  and  your  mother. 

into  my  cel^  will  donbtlesa  clear  it  I  need  not  tell  yon  to  love  her,  to 

up.    It  will  bring  Ton  to  me,  my  be   her   Bnpport  and   comfort.      I 

Bnmo.     I  fihall  perhaps  once  more  know  yon  will  be   this.     I  know 

meet  that  look  wnich  yon  gave  loe  yonr  noble  heart  too  well. 

when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  anEUi>  '  I  will  add  nothing  morct  to  this. 

Bwered  yonr  hai^y  whispered  qnes-  I  think  it  mnat  be  weariness  which 

tion,  "  Father,  yon  are  innocent ;  is  makes    my  head    throb    and    my 

it  not  so?   they  can   do  nothing  palse  beat  bo  fast,  and,  by  taking 

against  yon."  what  rest  I  can,  I  will  now  prepare 

'That  look,  whilst  you  started  myself  for  the  possibiKtiea  of  to- 
back  in  horror,  was  a  greater  pnn-  day. 

ishment  than  any  I  had  as  yet  un-  'Farewell,  Bmno!  Make  yonr 
cbrgone.  With  that  look  &om  my  mother  acquainted  with  the  con- 
child  Bnmo,  I  drained  to  the  last  tents  of  tins  letter,  so  fiir.  as  yon 
dreg  my  cnp  of  suffering.  Com-  think  right.  Tell  her  I  know  I 
pared  to  this,  all  that  earthly  justice  have  sinned  against  her  beyond  bH 
can  demand  of  me  is  nothing.  If  pardon ;  bnt  tell  her  also  that  she 
it  demands  my  life  in  retnm  lor  the  and  her  unmerited  lore  hare  been 
life  which  I  shortened  by  my  crime,  my  comfort  during  my  miserable 
I  am  prepared  to  give  it.  I  am  ionmey  of  life— tliat  her  image  will 
prniared  for  every  other  penalty  live  in  my  heart,  and  that  I  shall 
which  the  law  may  require  of  me.  bless  her  name  with  my  lost  breath. 

'  For   myself,  I  desire  nothing  '  OroA  bless  yon  both ! 

more— I  wish  nothing  more— I  hope  '  J.  Ere^SBEBo.' 

for  noddng  more  in  this  life.     For  {To  be  amtimKd.) 
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MONKS   OF    LA    TRAPPE. 
Bt  John  Macdonald,  M.A. 

Ob  Gehemue  metnm  tali  me  carceri  damnaTeranii  .  .  .  horrebant  sacco  membn  defor- 
mia :  quotidie  lacrimse,  qaotidie  gemitus. — St.  Hiebokyuus. 


rr  the  hearfc  of  the  desolate  Cam- 
pine  stands  one  of  the  more  mo- 
dem houses  founded  by  that  most 
remarkable  of  Christian  monastic 
Orders — the  Order  of  La  Trappe. 
Situated  midway  between  Antwerp 
and  Tumhont,  it  is  named  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  Westmael ; 
to  distinguish  it,  first,  from  the 
Norman  foundation ;  and,  secondly, 
Scam  all  the  other  sQent  sister-com- 
mnnities  that  have  been  planted, 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
far  and  wide  over  the  world — in 
American  backwoods,  as,  recently,  in 
Alfferia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ez-£!mperor,  and  in  the  Roman 
Gampagna,  after  special  invitation 
by  the  Pope — and  each  of  which 
bears  a  special,  as  well  as  the 
general,  name. 

I  propose  giving  some  description 
of  the  lifeled by  these  Westmael  (and 
therefore  by  all  Trappist)  monks ; 
and  of  the  locality  in  which,  as  if  in 
*a  sheltered  nook  in  the  stormy 
hill-side  of  the  world,'  they  chant 
their  hymns,  and  till  their  fields,  in 
culpably  contemptuous  indifference 
to  uie  De  Becker  politics,  and  stUl 
graver  concerns,  of  their  Belgian 
fellow-mortals.  Even  the  slightest 
correct  sketch  of  this  cloistial  life 
would  have  its  interest.  For,  if 
monasticism  be  what  its  emotional 
advocate  calls  it '  the  definite  form 
of  Christian  life,'  the  Trappists  are 
living  the  most  definite  form  of  all. 
They  show  us  monasticism  at  its 
best. 

But,  for  a  fair  xmderstanding  of 
our  contemporary  ascetics,  it  wDI  be 
advisable  to  give  at  least  an  outline 
of  the  story  of  the  founder  himself, 
the  renowned  Abbot  -Banc^,  who, 
again,  was  one  in  a  series  of  re- 
formers.   A    few    brief  sentences 


must  suffice  for  the  period  before 
Banc6's  time. 

By  anachronism,  St.  Benedict  may 
be  styled  the  first  Trappist.  West- 
mael,' Ghimey,  Fourges,  are  but 
latest  editions  of  the  monasteiy 
which  he  founded,  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years  ago.  Undoubtedly,  his  time 
favoured  those  feelings  and  notions 
which  have  sometimes  impelled 
even  the  noblest  minds  to  flee  to 
the  cloister  from  the  evil  in  the 
world,  rather  than  manfriUy  battle 
with  it,  side  by  side  with  men 
their  brothers.  The  spectacle  of 
moral  dissolution — in  the  State, 
of  selfish  luxury  and  evil  passions 
which  left  the  Empire  a  prey  of 
a  worthier  race,  the  'barbarous 
Teuton ; '  and  in  the  Churdi,  of 
universal,  bitter  strife  over  futile 
dogma — convinced  the  fugitives  of 
Monte  Cassino  that  this  world  is  but 
'a  vain  show,'  that  evil  is  trium- 
phant, and  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
a  Christian  man's  life  ought  to  be 
the  rescue  of  his  own  particular 
soul  from  the  general  muddle.  And 
indeed  it  was  enough  to  make  the 
devils  laugh,  that  Gothic  kingdoms, 
and  fighting  hordes  of  illiterate 
Vandals,  should  be  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  views  on  the  Arian 
heresy.  St.  Benedict  'protested;* 
though  not  after  the  Oriental  man- 
ner —  *  cross-legged  and  staring 
foolishly  atop  of  his  pillar.'  Medi- 
tation and  prayer  were,  of  course^ 
the  main  business  of  a  Benedictine 
monk  :  '  Is  it  not,'  said  the  founder, 
'  for  the  amendment  of  our  sins  that 
the  days  of  our  life  are  prolonged 
like  a  dream  ?  '  '  But,'  said  he  a^, 
'  laziness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul ; ' 
and  he  set  apart  for  manual  labour, 
in  field  or  workshop,  the    seven 
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hours  which  remained  after  seven 
had  been  apportioned  to  religious 
service,  four  to'  stadj  and  contem- 
plation, and  six  to  meals  and  sleep. 
The  slender  wants  of  the  commn- 
niiy  being  first  satisfied,  the  sur- 
plus produce  was  to  be  sold  under 
current  prices,  or  given  to  the 
poor,  gratis.  No  monk  was  to 
*  possess '  anything,  however  much 
his  labours  might  have  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  monastery  to 
which  he  had,  for  evermore,  sur- 
rendered his  individuality.  His 
food  was  a  bare  sufficiency  of  bread, 
milk,  vegetables,  and  water.  He 
was  specially  enjoined  to  practise 
the  virtue  of  hospitality ;  '  Is  it  not 
Christ  who  shall  one  day  say  to 
us,  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
in  ?  '  This  is  why  our  friend,  the 
Westmael  janitor,  falls  on  his  knees 
before  the  visitor  who  seeks  his 
hospitality — he  recognises  in  him 
the  person  of  Christ.  After  four 
centuries  the  Order  had  grown  very 
rich.  But  a  pauper  community 
rolling  in  wealth  was  too  much 
even  for  cloistral  human  nature. 
So  the  monks  gave  way;  and 
hardly  in  any  Benedictine  monas- 
tery in  Europe  remained  there  a 
trace  of  the  old  religious  life. 

At  last  came  Robert  of  Molesme. 
He  began  his  work  of  reform  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
But  his  monks  feared  neither  Ood 
nor  man.  Sick  of  him  and  his  re- 
monstrances, they  ended  by  driving 
him  away.  But  twenty-one  of  them 
followed  him  to  his  retreat,  near 
Citeauz,  where  were  only  swamps, 
woods,  bears,  and  wolves.  There 
they  founded  the  first  monastery  of 
the  Cistercian  Order,  whose  '  rule,' 
framed  by  St.  Stephen,  second  ab- 
bot, was  almost  whoUy  a  restora- 
tion of  the  primitive  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  Cistercians  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  less  than  a  century 
nearly  twelve  hundred  of  their  es- 
tablidiments  were  scattered  over 
France,  Germany,  England,  Ireland, 
Denmark,  and  Scandinavia,  Among 


these  was  the  Norman  house  of  La 
Trappe,  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  greatest  of  the  order 
and  most  notable  man  of  his  time, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  was 
then  preaching  Europe  into  its 
second  crusade.  Bedeimt  ScUumia 
regna.  The  monks  again  grew 
wealthy,  then  lazy  and  fat,  and  in 
every  way  vicious;  so  that,  long 
before  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
was  not  a  spark  of  moral  or  religi- 
ous life  left  in  them. 

In  the  race  to  perdition,  the 
Monks  of  La  Trappe  had  well  out- 
stripped their  brothers  of  the  clois- 
ter— which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Bobert  of  Molesme,  could  he  have 
returned  to  earth,  would  have 
opened  his  eyes  in  amazement  at 
any  Tnvppist  calling  himself  a 
monk.  For,  in  the  olden  time,  the 
Cistercian  had  gone  about  in  black 
scapulary,  white  gown  with  rope 
grirdle,  and  shoes  of  roughly 
whittled  wood  ;  and  he  looked  like 
his  low  diet.  But  that  stout,  fiorid, 
muddle-eyed  fellow  there,  with 
hunting  coat  for  gown,  and  jack- 
boots for  sandals,  and  shot-bag 
where  his  beads  ought  to  be — who 
could  take  him  for  a  Cistercian,  and 
call  him  mon  pere  ?  Particularly  if 
the  holy  '  &ther '  should  cock  his 
pistol  and  say,  *  Thy  money  or  thy 
life.'  The  Trappist  monks  were 
noted  for  their  exploits  in  this  way, 
and  it  was  by  reason  of  their  Dick 
Turpin  weakness  that  the  Norman 
peasantry  always  spoke  of  them  as 
the  '  banditti  of  La  Trappe.'  Nor 
few,  is  it  said,  were  the  murders 
conmiitted  by  these  reverend  prowl- 
ers in  the  quiet  of  their  woods,  and 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  assist- 
ing each  other  at  mass.  But  the  poor 
men  were  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Their  lord  the  abbot  they  had  never 
seen.  His  business  was  to  pocket 
his  emoluments ;  to  entrust  Domi- 
nu8  Prior  with  the  misconduct  of 
affairs ;  and  to  amuse  himself,  also 
after  a  wild  fiushion,  in  the  gay 
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city  of  Paris,  -with  liis  fiddles,  and 
liis  TTomen,  and  his  mine. 

Thifl  '  oammBndatoiy,'  ihongh 
sot  commendable,  abbot  was  Jean 
Armand  de  BontbiUier  de  Banc6, 
bom  in  1625  ;  one  of  the  wealthiest, 
handsomest,  cleverest,  most  learned, 
Inznrions,  and  rising  yonng  men  in 
Paris  and  France.  His  preferments 
had  commenced  early.  At  the  ma- 
ture age  of  ten  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame ; 
after  which,  benefices,  many  and  fat, 
continued  to  be  heaped  npon  him — 
for  he  had  many  friends  at  court, 
among  them  his  own  godfather, 
Bichelieu,  and  Mary  of  Medicis. 
Evidently,  this  brilliant  Courtier 
was  about  the  last  man  whom  '  so- 
ciety '  would  expect  to  hide  his  head 
despairingly  in  a  cowl  at  the  early 
age  of  tlurty-six,  and  so  absurdly 
long  before  age  had  incapacitated 
him  for  further  dissipation.  The 
motifs  veritahles  of  his  conversion 
were  curiously  discussed  at  the  time, 
and  variously  ascribed  to  disap- 
pointed ambition,  love,  and  a  narrow 
escape  from  death.  But  the  main 
cause  lay  in  those  natural  gifts 
which  have  universally  been  attri- 
buted to  him — '  vigorous  intellect^ 
delicacy  of  taste,  acute  sensibility, 
and  noble  and  generous  passion  '•— 
qualities  not  neeidful  for  a  mere  man 
about  town,  but  likely  to  find  vent 
in  some  downright,  earnest,  even  if 
mistaken,  purpose ;  so  that  Banc6, 
if  he  become  a  monk  at  all,  will,  to 
a  certainty,  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
hardship  .and  self-denial,  as  already 
in  the  luxury  of  self-indulgence. 
Austerity  will  become  the  poetry 
and  passion  of  his  life. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Ranch's 
retirement  from  court  was  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Mazarin.  He  be- 
took himself  to  his  rich  and  lovely 
estate  of  Ver^t,  in  Touifaine,  where 
be  pleasahtly  read  books,  shot  game, 
flirted,  and  talked  atheism.  It^  is 
told  of  him  how,  dne  day,  when  on 
a  hunting  trip  with  a  friend,  he  hor^ 
~  the  latter  by  laughing  at  the 


belief  in  a  Providence ;  and  how,  as 
if  meaning  '  What ! '  Banc6's  gun 
'coughed,'  and  disciiarged  its  leaden 
bullets,  not  into  its  owner's  vitals,but) 
'providentially,'  against    his   steel 
powder-flask.     '  He  was  very  silent 
and  thoughtful  all  the  rest  of  the 
way,'  adds  a   biographer.      Then 
follows  a  story  which  has,  however, 
in  some  of  its  details,  been'  conta'a- 
dicted    more    or    less.      Towards 
evening  he  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  a  lady  whom  he  nncanonieally 
loved,  and  with  whom,  surely,  he 
might  laugh  over  that  gon-banel 
episode.      But     the     honse     was 
strangely  silent,   and   on  entering 
her  apartment  he  saw  Madame  la 
Duchesse  dead  and    ooflined,  not 
beautiful  in  death.     Remorse  and 
despair  made   Ranee  their    sport 
Often,  it  is  said,  he  wandered  alone 
in  the  woods,  calling  aldnd  on  the 
name  of  the  lost  one.     Then  came 
fits  of  gloom,  and  study  of  occult 
books,  whereby  he  hoped  to  recall 
her  spirit.     And  lastly,  study  of  his 
Bible — a  book  which,  to  Ranee  as 
to  many  another  reverend  digni- 
tary, was  as  occult  as  Zadkiel  is  to 
you — with  calmer  retrospect  of  his 
life,  and  acquiescence  in  his  fate, 
and  farewell  to  the  world's  vain 
show,  and  ceaseless  penitence  as  his 
chief  duty.     So  he  sold  his  posses- 
sions, 'resigpied  his  benefices,   went 
away  to  his  lonely  monastery  of  La 
Trappe,  and  took  it  and  its  morals 
in  hfuid. 

Their  lord  the  Abbot  was  un- 
questionably the  most  unwelcome 
visitor  with  whom  the  good  fathers 
ever  had  dealt,  fairly  or  foully.  How 
first  they  laughed,  then  stamped 
and  swore,  at  the  new  xegulataons! 
What !  no  more  haunch  of  veniscm, 
not  even  plain  beef  and  mutixin,  iit> 
flesh  meat  of  any  sort,  acnd  no  mofe 

.   8acT6  iwmde  ^ ,  no  liquor 

but  water,  nor  any  victuals  but 
dry  bread,  cabbage,  and  caxrots! 
And  no  mbnk  shall  henoefbrth  gal- 
lop across' ooixntry,  or  handle  iti  gun ! 
Rather  than  sulnnit,  theae  WtvUrf 
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Cistercians  wonld  dismiss  their  Ab- 
bot to  purgatory.     Only,  how  to  do 
it  in  a  safe  way  P  for  their  superior 
was  a  man  of  European  fame.     S0| 
many  plots  were  contrived  to  poison, 
to  waylay,  and  assassinate  him.  One 
night  he  was  fired  at,  without  result, 
by  somebody  somewhere  in  the  dark. 
But  Eance  was  at  once  cautious  and 
fearless.     He  was  armed,  too,  with 
gentle    forbearance,   resolute    will, 
and  force  of  example.     Two  years 
passed  away,  and  those  ruffians  were 
tamed.     The  father  who  missed  his 
shot  became  learned  and  pious,  and 
sub-prior  of  the  monastery.     This, 
howeyer,  was  but  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  changes  wrought  there  by 
the  magic  influence  of  the  Abbot. 
The  histories  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
these  Trappists  read  like  strange 
romances.     But   the  most  strange 
was  of  the  once  gay,  pleasure-loving, 
much  courted  scholar  and  Parisian 
man  of  fashion,  who,  in  his  prime, 
became  the  successor  of  St.  Bene- 
dict and  Eobert  of  Molesme,  and 
for  thirty-three  long  years  lived  as 
if  by  sheer  fervour   of   austerity, 
until  his    hour    had   come,   when 
his  monks — once  '  banditti  of  La 
Trappe ' — ^like  shrouded  messengers 
of  death,   gathering  around    him, 
as  he  lay  on  the  floor  on  a  few 
handfuls  of  ashes,  briefly  muttering 
a  last  blessing — ^silently  stood  there 
with  no  visible,  sign  of  grief,  wit- 
nessing, in  that  death-scene,  their 
beloved  Abbot's  greatest  triumph 
oyer  the  world  and  the  flesh  ;  and 
the  shadow  of  what  would  come  for 
each  and  all. 

And  now  for  our  Belgian  monas- 
tery. First,  of  its  whereabouts.  The 
Campine,  in  which  it  stands,  is  the 
barrenest  and  dreariest  part  of  all 
Belgium.  Hence  its  sole  industry  of 
broom  making,  for  which  there  are, 
in  all  conscience,  abundant  mate- 
rials.  The  Government  is  only  too 
glad  to  part  with  i^e  soil  not  merely 
at  any  price,  but  at  no  price  at  ali- 
en this  condition,  however,  that  the 
portions  allotted  be  cultivated.    A 


very  few  years  ago,  as  much  as 
300,000  acres  of  it  were  to  be  had  fot 
the  asking.  But  still  the  number 
of  occupiers  is  very  small ;  and  even 
these  have  enough  to  do  to  scrape  a 
bare  subsistence  from  the  sandy  soil. 
Place  and  people  are,  of  course,  much 
behind  the  age ;  that  primitive  con- 
trivance, the  diligence,  doing  for  them 
the  work  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
The  vehicle  that  went  rumbling 
with  us,  on  a  fine  morning  of  last 
autumn,  over  the  Borgerhout  Steen- 
weg,  AJatwerp,  was  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  antiquity :  a  capacious 
structure,  shaped  like  a  furniture 
van,  or  a  mourning  coach  with  the 
feathers  off;  divided  into  separate 
compartments  for  inside  passengers ; 
with  low  bulwarks  atop  for  the 
safety  of  the  cargo,  or  of  any  tra- 
veller venturous  enough  to  climb 
thither;  with  a  seat  in  front  on 
which  three  others  might  find  room 
beside  a  driver  who  was  laconic  and 
melancholy,  as  if  the  daily  journey 
across  the  desert  had  told  on  his 
spirits  and  constitution:  and  the 
whole  concern  dragged  along  by 
a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  witii 
ropes — for,  as  the  man  sagely  ob- 
served, when  a  rope  snaps,  you  can 
easily  knot  it,  but  you  can't  do  that 
with  leather.  But  how  the  rot- 
tenest  of  leather  traces  could  break 
under  strain  of  the  sleepy  trot  of  such 
cattle,  was  not  easy  to  understand 
Perhaps  the  precaution  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  villainous  paving  of 
the  roadway.  For  the  Steenweg  is 
not  a  mere  street  of  Antwerp,  end- 
ing with  the  imposing  fortifications 
of  that  city,  but  a  stoneway  extend- 
ing for  miles  beyond, — or,  rather, 
it  ramifies,  under  sundry  oMaseSy 
over  the  whole  Belgian  kingdom. 
The  occasional  plunging^  and  lurch* 
ings  of  this  travelling  van,  over 
the  ruts  and  small  boulders  of  the 
Steenweg,  are  apt  to  remind  one  of 
a  Toughi^  journey  by  sea,  and  to 
set  one  a-gn€^sing  the  reason  why 
French-speaking  people  talk  of  a 
man  on  a  land  trip  as  being  «ti 
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voyage.  The  three  honrs'  journey  is, 
however,  far  from  nnpleajsant;  if  you 
go  in  the  sammer  tune,  when  even 
ike  Gampine  smiles  and  seems  glad 
at  heart ;  and  if  you  sit  on  the  roof. 
Here  there  is  no  seat,  but  always  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  bas- 
kets, boxes,  and  hampers,  so  that 
any  man  with  a  grain  of  invention 
need  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  im- 
provise an  arm-chair.  Of  course 
there  are  certain  precautions  to 
be  taken,  for  otherwise  your  experi- 
ment might  end  in  a  squash  of  bnt- 
ter-pats  and  egg  shells,  and  even  in 
the  death  of  innocent  poultry.  Cosily 
seated  as  described,  and  in  luxu- 
riously lazy  mood,  we  find  the  hours 
pass  away  like  a  pleasant  dream : 
of  green  Antwerp  ramparts  —  con- 
spicuously Brtop  of  them  a  small 
parti-coloured,  wasp- waist ed  war- 
rior with  hips  a  yard  wide,  proudly 
stalking  among  his  cannons,  and 
bearing  aslant  on  his  shoulder  his 
glittering  '  butchering  tool ;  *  and  at 
bottom  of  them  the  still  water  of 
the  moat,  over  the  edge  of  which 
dangle  the  legs  of  another  warrior 
off  duty,  and  amusing  himself  with 
a  fishing  rod:  of  that  long  a.nd 
straight  canal  line,  over  a  wooden 
bridge  of  which  the  diligence  passes 
so  leisurely  that  we  get  a  full  view  of 
the  splendid  water-way  that  is  still 
as  the  cloudless  blue  above,  and 
ever  recedes  with  its  double  fringes 
of  trees  and  shadow  trees  until  they 
and  it  vanish  in  the  sunlight:  of 
scattered  homesteads,  with  brown- 
skinned  peasants  at  work :  of  some 
red-cheeked  Flemish  urchin,  seated 
in  his  doorway,  aiid,  like  a  rising 
Teufelsdrockh,  contemplating  our 
vehicle,  which,  like  *  a  two-horsed 
monstrous  shuttle,'  passes  and  re- 
passes him  regularly  every  day :  of 
the  Campine  itself,  growing  ever 
drearier,  with  its  trees  which  get 
fewer  and  more  dwarfed  the  far- 
ther we  proceed,  and  with  its  miles 
of  sand  spotted  over  with  patches  of 
dry  spiky  grass,  and  dark  copses  of 
underwood :   and  lastly,  of  two  or 


three  windmills  that  stand  high  up 
on  the  horizon,  motionless,  looking 
like  giant  sentries  with  arma  out- 
stretched in  a  drowsy  yawn. 

Almost  reluctantly  we  descend 
from  our  lofly  perch,  and  turn  off 
into  the  long  grassy  pathway  lead- 
ing to  the  monastery.  In  three 
minutes  I  find  myself  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  few  yards  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  two  monks  are 
carting  hay,  the  one  tossing  it  aloft 
with  his  pitchfork,  the  other  press- 
ing it  down  as  it  falls  about  his 
feet.  A  queer  pair  of  labourers 
they  look,  with  their  shaven  crowns 
and  dark  frocks  with  triangular 
hoods  to  them ;  especially  the  one  on 
the  hay-load,  with  his  gown  tucked 
up,  and  who  wonderfully  resembles 
a  Scotchwoman  stamping  blankets 
in  her  washing  tub.  Farther  on, 
a  white-robed  *  father,'  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  ^walks 
about  among  the  beeches  and  firs  of 
a  little  wood,  into  which  yon.  may 
enter  with  a  step  from  the  pathway. 
A  dreamy  little  spot  it  is,  this  refuge 
of  silence  and  shadows,  and  grate- 
ful to  a  jaded  Londoner  as  to  any 
mooning  modem  man  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

At  the  right-hand   side  of  the 
gateway  hangs  a  rusty  chain  ending 
in  a  rusty  stirrup-shaped  appendage. 
Reasoning  inductively,  you  give  it 
a    tug,   and  bell-notes    that    seem 
to  have  a  cloistral  ring  in  them 
both  prove  your  sagacity  and  make 
you  feel  as  if  you  had  done  some- 
thing out  of  the  way.     The  sharp 
clink  of  sabots  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  the  janitor,  an  old  man, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  short, 
shuffling  step ;  ^en  you  hear  him 
manoeuvre  with  his  apparatus  of 
bolts  and    bars,   and    presently  a 
dumpy  old  man  with  fat  smiling 
face  and  long    hooked  nose,   and 
bald  crown  and  bushy  beard  and 
tucked-up    frock,    and    bunch    of 
variously-shaped    and    sized    kgrs 
that  jingle  at  his  waist  and  seem  to 
bend  him  double  with  their  weight. 
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confronts  yon,  and  waits  to  know 
the  purport  of  jonr  visit.     Hospi- 
tality from  the  Trappist  Monks,  of 
course.    Wherenpon  you  are  kindly 
invited  to  enter,  and  when  the  big 
door  has  closed  behind  yon,  the  aged 
frere  kneels  before  yon  on  the  rough 
stones  of  the  archway ;  for  you  are 
sacred  in  his  eyes,  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who    said,  'The  foxes    have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the   Son  of  Man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  His  head.'     For 
simplicity  and  graceful  fitness  of 
expression,  and  touching  mark  of 
affectionate  remembrance,  there  is 
no  such  symbolic  rite  of  the  Chris* 
tian   Church.      After  some  inter- 
change of  small  talk — the  janitor 
is  one  of  the  few  monks  who,  in 
virtue  of  their  special  office,  may 
use   ordinary   speech  —  we    enter 
the  hall  of  the  monastery  and  are 
CQDfiigned  to  the  care  of  the  pere 
hotelier.  We  should  perhaps  hereob* 
serve  that  the  frere  is  one  who, 
though  lie  has  renounced  the  world 
and  conforms  to  monastic  discipline, 
is  not  a  priest ;  he  is,  in  a  word,  a  lay 
monk :  whilst  the  p^e  is  both  priest 
and  monk,  and  wears  the  white  robe 
and  dark  scapulary,   whereas   the 
other  wears  a  dark  robe  only. 

The  hotelier  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  men  in  Europe,  and  seems 
to  thrive  amazingly  on  'the  astonish- 
ing austerities  of  La  Trappe.'     A 
not  very  monastic-looking  young 
man  he  is — about  thirty  years  old, 
with   large   bright  eyes,  full  and 
ruddy  face,  capital  teeth,  a  mouth 
ready   with  a  smile   and  a  joke, 
broad  shoulders,  and  erect  tallish 
figure.     Of  the  personal  history  of 
this  good  hotelier  I  only  know  one 
or  two  not  very  exciting  facts — that 
he  is  the  son  of  a  miller ;  that  one 
evening  ten  years  ago  he  and  his 
elder  brother,  while  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  speculating  as  usual  on 
life  and  the  world,  resolved  to  be- 
come  Trappist  monks;   that  they 
started    off    before    sunrise    next 
morning  for  Westmael,  where  the 


younger  studied,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  became  a  priest,  and  the 
elder,  being  too  old  to  study,  still 
remains  a  simple  frere.  During 
these  ten  years  the  brothers  have 
not  perhaps  interchanged  ten  words. 
The  hotelier  of  course  must  speak 
to  visitors,  and  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  first  Christmas  after 
next  his  three  years'  service  will 
have  expired,  and  our  friend  Fere 
Victor  wiU  become  silent  like  the 
others. 

In  the  neat  little  sitting-room  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall  are 
three  seminary  students  and  a  com- 
fortable looking  old  priest.  In  spite 
of  their  black  gowns  and  blue  col- 
lars, they  are  as  jolly  over  their  ale 
as  if  they  were  a  company  of  Eng- 
lish farmers  in  a  country  inn.  A 
pro&ne  stranger  mjist  aLso  assist; 
and  I  can  affirm  that  the  brew  of 
which  the  hospitable  father  is  so 
lavish,  and  perhaps  proud,  is  inferior 
to  none  other  in  King  Leopold's 
dominions.  It  is  their  own  brew 
too,  and  therefore  one  considerately 
shows  one's  appreciation  of  its  good 
qualities  by  grave  laudatory  re- 
marks and  repeated  raids  among 
the  bottles,  of  which  there  stand  a 
whole  regiment  in  loose  order  on 
the  table.  These  busy  recluses  also 
make  wine  of  a  most  delicious  kind, 
something  like  best  Sauteme.  On 
looking  out  through  the  window  of 
the  sitting-room,  one  sees  a  green 
expanse  of  vine  leaves  between  one 
and  the  long  neatly  built  brick  wall, 
also  home-made,  which  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  promises. 
The  Trappists,  in  fact,  furnish  the 
wine  supply  of  almost  every  church 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp ;  quan- 
tities are  also  taken  by  regular 
dealers,  and  the  poor  have  their 
share— as  they  have  of  all  other 
products  of  the  monastery — gratis. 
Indeed,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the37ohectares  which  the  monks, 
after  seventy  or  eighty  years'  patient 
coaxing,  have  won  fix>m  the  sand 
of  the  Gampine,  are  devoted  to  the 
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cnllrare  of  the  vine.  It  is  pleasant, 
in  one's  rambles  over  the  house,  to 
see  the  ^reat  clusters  growing  close 
to  the  window  panes ;  and  tempting 
also,  when  the  pale  grey-green  fruit 
looks  plump  and  soft  and  *  done  to 
a  turn'  by  the  sun  heat  and  the 
sun  light. 

In  the  sitting-room  the  only  not- 
able object  is  an  elaborately  worked 
memorial :  *  Aleurfondateur,  Charles 
Jean  Michel  de  Wolf,  d6c6d6  k 
Anyers,  le  2  mars  1806.  Les  Re- 
ligieux  de  la  Trappe  de  Westmael 
reconnoissants.  JB.I.P.'  On  it  are 
rhymed,  in  quaint,  pathetic  French, 
and  in  letters  of  gold  and  many- 
coloured  silks,  that  benefactor's 
many  and  rare  qualities  of  head  and 
heart: 

0  trop  hewreux  commerce  f    O  trop  hetereua 

eehange*! 
Dim  s'eet  dontU  a  lui  —  il  Hgne  aveo  les 

anges,  ^c. 

Leaving  their  reverences  to  dis- 
cuss their  ale  and  their  news,  let  us 
begin  our  exploration.  It  is  now 
but  eleven  a.h.,  and  in  twice  round 
the  clock  one  ought  to  acquire  a  fair 
idea  of  the  place  and  its  inmates. 

There,  right  in  front,  and  almost 
facing  the  hall  door,  is  something 
worth  seeing.  Talking  about  clocks, 
you  must  travel  far  and  wide  before 
you  come  face  to  face  with  a  clock 
nke  that.  You  might  not  be  super- 
stitious, and  yet  your  blood  might 
creep,  were  you  to  see  it  with  the 
moonlight  on  its  snake-rimmed  disc ; 
on  its  single  scythe -hand ;  and 
on  its  guardian  skeleton  of  pale 
stone,  with  finger  pointing  hour- 
wards,  and  sardonic,  triumphant 
grin.  A  most  significant  curiosity 
to  begin  with  on  one's  rounds  !  Its 
whole  workmanship  is  most  artisti- 
cally true.  It  is  beautifully  sym- 
bolic also.  There  is  no  motion  of 
the  scythe  grasped  in  the  fingers  of 
the  tall  skeleton  that  so  leans  for- 
ward and  looks  at  you  that  yon  can- 
not escape  him.  The  disc  only  moves, 
goundleaaly  ;  it  is  the  endless  stream 


of  eternity,  bringing  i&e  hours  in  its 
progress. 

To  the  right,  and  theii  to  the  left, 
is  the  refectory ;  a  lengthy  oblong 
room,  with  two  parallel  tables  from 
end  to  end  and  a  cross  one  at  the  top, 
at  which  the  fathers  and  brothers 
are  just  dinilig.     At  the  cross-table 
one  monk  only  sits.    Another,  as  he 
takes  his  seat,  bows,  in  the  politest 
manner,  to  his  neighboors  on  either 
side  of  him,  but  &ere  most  be  no 
other  sign  of  recognition ;  and  the 
only  sound  heard  is   that  of  him 
who  reads  while  the  others  are  eat- 
ing, or  of  the  tread  of  the  two  others 
who  wait  at  table.     Kext  to  the 
door,  and  at  the  comer  of  one  of 
the  long  tables,  sits  a  very  young 
man,  who  looks  just  as  if  be  had 
come  direct  from  the  Strand.     His 
smart  walking-coat,    striped  trou- 
sers, and  neat  tie,  look  oddly  out  of 
place  side  by  side  with  the  'sad- 
coloured  '  frocks  and  cowls  of  his 
neighbours.    He  is  a  native  of  Ant- 
werp ;    he,   too,   has   tired   of  the 
world ;  has  already  passed  through 
six  weeks  of  his  novitiate,  and  in 
another  forty-six,  if  his  body  and 
spirit  have  proved  equal  to  the  trial, 
will  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  tbe 
fraternity,  when  his  very  name  will 
be  changed,  and  his  friends  hear  of 
him   no    more.     Humanity   at  its 
meals  is  not  a  particularly  edifying 
spectacle,  i.e.  on  those  memorial  oe- 
casiouB  when  crowds  of  onlookers — 
ladies  for  the  greater  part — assem- 
ble in  galleries  to  gaze  on  the  lords 
of  creation,  who  sit  below,  witJi  bils 
over   their    waistcoats,   and    fiioes 
flushed  with  the  exertion  of  con- 
suming their  victuals.    But  aTrap- 
pist  dinner,  though  not  much  worth 
eating,  is  worth  seeing.     There  is 
*  an  idea '  in  it.     Every  spoonful,  as 
it  disappears  through  the  opening 
of  some  cowl — ^for  one  can  scarcely 
see  the  fiuse  of  the  eater — is  a  sort 
of  protest  against    carnal   desires 
and  every  edible  luxury  of  life.    It 
is,  in  a  word,  a  kind  of  daily  cruci- 
fixion of  the  flesh.     The  good  thii^ 
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of  the  establiBhrnent  are  at  your  dis« 
posal,  but  our  monk  is  satisfied  with 

:  let  US  walk  in  and  see ;  for 

the  room  is  now  empty,  and  there 
are  two  dinners  still  nntonched  on 
the  cross-table  at  the  farther  end. 
Here  the  superiors  sit — ^Bererendns 
Dominns  Abbas,  Dominns  Prior, 
and  D.  Medions;  for  these  names 
are  cut  each  on  an  oblong  slip  of 
wood  which  lies  beside  each  mess. 
Dominns  Prior  has  eaten  his  dinner, 
but  the  Abbot,  poor  old  man,  is 
unwell,  and  the  doctor  attending 
him.  Two  small  fiat-bottomed  basins, 
of  coarsest,  brownest  earthenware, 
such  as  70U  may  buy  any  day  in  the 
New  Gut  for  twopence;  in  one  of 
them,  plain  milk  ^  and  in  the  second, 
whi<^  rests  atop  of  the  first,  about 
a  pint  measure  of  a  mixture  of  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  carrots,  and  besms, 
boiled  in  water ;  and,  lastly,  a  slice 
of  plain  bread  laid  beside  each 
wooden  label.  Such  are  the  dinner 
and  dinner  service  of  our  Reverend 
Lord  the  Abbot,  as  of  every  jpa^ 
and  firater  in  the  monastery. 

The  library  is  a  well-arranged 
room,  with  plenty  of  subdued  light 
in  it.  Most  of  the  books  that  crowd 
its  four  walls  from  top  to  bottom 
have  the  neat  modem  look  about 
them ;  but  there  is  a  goodly  array  of 
others  —  great,  ponderous,  stout- 
backed  fellows,  evidently  priding 
themselves  on  their  descent  from 
antique  times.  Splendid  specimens 
some  of  these  are  of  the  ajrt  of  the 
Middle  Ages :  letter-press,  pen- 
written  with  the  precision  of  ma- 
chinery, and  ornamental  initials, 
and  designs  whose  perfect  drawing 
and  keen,  delicate  sense  of  colour 
enable  one  in  some  degree  to  under- 
stand what  the  monks  have  done 
for  modem  art.  One  more  look 
before  I  go.  Those  rows  of  shelves, 
one  above  the  other,  and  all  of  them 
yarded  by  a  door  of  wirework,  are 
the  literary  Inferno  to  which  all 
iDooks  of  the  'modem  spirit'  will 
inevitably  be  condemned,  should 
thej  ever  penetrate  to  Westmael. 


Among  the  lost,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  Frenchman  named  Voltaire, 
and  of  a  sceptical  Scot  once  known 
as  David  Hume. 

Up  a  flight  or  two  of  stairs,  then 
through  winding  passages,  and  we 
enter  the  dormitory — a  long,  low- 
roofed  room,  with  a  double  row  of 
beds,  each  hied  so  cut  off  from  the 
others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cell. 
Straw  mattress,  straw  pillow,  and 
single  covering  of  thick  coarse  staff 
— that  is  the  kind  of  bed  a  Trappist 
sleeps  on,  summer  and  winter. 
There  is  no  fire-place;  but  if  a 
father  or  brother  wish  to  warm 
himself,  there  is  the  instrument  for 
self-inflicted  penance,  a  whip  of 
knotted  cords,  ready  to  hand  at  his 
bedhead.  How  would  you  like  to 
stand  there  in  the  dark,  and  listen 
to  the  performance  of  some  invisible 
penitent,  *  coming  down  '  with  hiss- 
ing whipcord  on  his  bare  flesh  ? 

Downstairs  again,  along  another 
labyrinth  of  passages,  and  into  the 
open  air.  Here,  in  a  quiet,  retired 
comer,  is  the  monks'  last  resting- 
place.  There  are  a  few  slightly 
raised  mounds,  which  seem  as  if 
the  mould  over  them  were  being 
continually  kept  fresh.  A  new 
grave  is  in  preparation.  It  is  only 
a  few  inches  deep ;  but  it  will  gra- 
dually deepen,  according  as  some 
monk  or  other,  by  way  of  medita- 
tion on  death,  may  retire  into  this 
secluded  spoi^  and  spend  a  half* 
hour  in  digging  out  a  few  more 
spadefuls.  Fori3l  the  digger  knows, 
he  himself  may  be  the  man  around 
whom  his  brethren  will  next  as- 
semble to  witness  a  death-scene : 
or  it  may  be  his  own  born  bro- 
ther, who  lives  with  him  there,  and 
to  whom  he  has  not  spoken  for 
many  a  year.  And  the  curious 
thing  is,  that  he  may  have  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  his  brother,  and  assist 
at  his  burial,  and  yet  not  know 
until  long  afterwards — if  at  all — 
who  the  dead  monk  was.  An  inci- 
dent of  the  sort  happened  here  not 
very  long  ago.     If  the  Trappists 
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are  so  self-isolated  at  home,  they 
are,  a  fortiori,  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  world  in  general.  Just 
beyond  the  horizon  of  their  barren 
Campine  swarms  the  busiest  and 
densest  population  in  Europe ;  but 
of  it,  and  its  politics,  and  every-day 
life,  they  know  no  more  than  they 
would  if  they  lived  in  Toorkistan. 
Perhaps  not  six  of  the  whole  com- 
muniiy  know  under  what  king  they 
live  ;  though  there  are,  by  the  way,, 
more  of  us  who  could  weU  dispense 
with  information  of  that  sort.  Pere 
Victor  even  told  us  that  as  few  of 
them  knew  anything  at  all  of  the  war 
that  has  just  ended.  A  few  hours' 
journey  from  their  gates,  half  a 
million  of  men  were  up  with  guns 
in  their  h&nds,  busily  '  blowing 
each  other  into  invisibility,'  and 
a  new  empire  has  arisen  over  the 
ruins  of  another  ;  but  all  the  Trap- 
pists  will  ever  know  of  it  is, 
that  one  night  Dominus  Ahhas 
briefly  informed  them  two  nations 
were  at  war,  and  that  he  requested 
their  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the 
slain.  There  are  at  Westmael  a 
few  to  whom  the  world's  history 
has  had  its  fints  written  to  it  for 
half  a  century ;  and  who  would  be 
as  much  at  a  loss  in  our  modern 
world  as  if  they  were  stray  out- 
casts from  some  other  planet.  How 
dreadful,  and  utterly  selfish,  you 
say,  this  indifference  to  the  world, 
and  even  to  the  life  or  death  of 
nearest  friends !  Yes,  hut  from  the 
Trappist  view-point  most  beautiful, 
and  utterly  unselfish,  and  magnifi- 
cently logical.  Grant  them  their 
premisses,  and  these  men  are  unan- 
swerable. So,  then,  here  is  the 
faithful  reductio  ad  abaurdum  of  any 
philosophy  of  life,  according  to 
which  a  man  regards  his  own  soul 
as  being,  even  for  him,  the  chief 
centre  of  interest  in  the  universe. 

After  the  foregoing  unpleasant 
glimpses  of  the  Trappist  life,  it 
was  delightfully  surprising — all  the 
more  so  because  the  treat  was  quite 
unexpected — to  find  oneself  in    a 


schoolroom.     Here,  I  thought^  must 
be  another  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
About  twenty-five  urchins,  of  whom 
the  eldest  is  a  patriarch  of  ten,  are 
here  undergoing  'primary   educa- 
tion.'    They  are  the  children  of 
destitute    people    in  the  vicinity, 
and,  therefore,  have  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  monks,   who,  as  al* 
ready  stated,   consider  themselves 
specially  bound    to  care    for    the 
poor.     The  dominie  happens  to  be 
out ;  but  that  does  not  much  mat- 
ter, for  the  small  students  have  been 
taught  to  obey  law.     So  the  work 
goes  on  capitally,  fo  accompaniment 
of  the  music  of  the  busy  hnm  of 
childish  voices.     Close  to  the  door 
there  are  five  little   fellows  mar- 
shalled in  front  of  a  big  ABC 
card,  and  presided  over  by  a  learned 
manikin  grasping  a  small  pointer 
in  both  his  fists,  and  exhibiting^  his 
skill  as  an  instructor  of  youth  by 
sudden  dodgings  from  A  to  Z,  and 
so  on,  whereby  to  test  the  attention 
and  quickness  of  his  pupils.     Far- 
ther off  stands  another  small  pro- 
fessor, book  in  hand,  who  assists 
each  boy   of   his    class,    in    turn, 
in   his    efforts    to    spell    his    war 
through  certain  formidable   words 
of  three  letters.     There  are  others 
who   have  advanced  &rther   than 
that   in  their  way  to  the  temple 
of   learning;    they  read    tolerablr 
fluently,  can  write,  and  even  cipher, 
and  are  the  great  gunB  of  the  insti- 
tution.    At  a  long  desk  a  nnmber 
are  busy  over  their  copybooks.  Two 
of   the  small  scribes  seem   to  be 
writing  with  a  queer  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic ink,  for  they  accompany 
each  execution  of  *  stroke,'  or  pot- 
hook, with  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  the  facial  muscles.     The 
most      intelligent-looking      in&at 
among  the  lot  stands  on  a  form  nesr 
the  window.     A  flood  of  sonshioe 
lights  up  his  yellow- white  hair,  ftDtl 
round  rosy  cheeks,  while  he  is  in 
grim  earnest  drawing  fig^r^  on  a 
black  board,  and  turns  round,  now 
and  then,  to  listen  to  the  searching 
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criticism  of  his  fellow-students.     I 
mast  not  forget  to  mention  that  all 
these  pupils  have  their  dinner,  as 
well  as  schooling,  gratis.  The  monks 
have    also    'adopted'   six  orphan 
boys,  to  whom  they  impart  'tech- 
nical education,'  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  '  the  usual  branches.'    While 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  education, 
I  may  mention  that  there  are — for 
monastic  purposes  only — three  monk 
professors ;  one  of  Moral  Theology, 
the  second  of  Dogmatic  Theology, 
and  the  third  of  Holy  Scripture. 
One  of  them,  I  forget  which,  was 
pointed  out  to   me — a  man   with 
iinely-developed    head,    and    keen 
sensitive  face,   as  of  one  of  those 
recluses  of  the  '  Ages  of  faith'  who 
now    and    then    issued   from  the 
cloister  to  stir,  by  word  and  deed, 
the    heart  of  Christendom.     And 
science,  as  well  as  literature,  finds 
a  home  in  Westmael.     On  our  way 
back  to  Antwerp  we  fell  in  with  a 
noan  who  travelled  for  a  firm  dealing 
in  artificial  manure.     Having  heard 
of    the    farming    energies   of   the 
Trappists,   he   paid  th^m  a   visit, 
and  was  introduced,  for  consulta- 
tion, to  an  old  monk,  who  turned 
oat    to    be     an    expert    analytical 
chemist,   and  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  manufactured  stuff  most  tho- 
Toaghly.     Our  traveller,  it  appears, 
^ot  a  smaU  '  order,'  with  promise 
of  a  bigger  one  next  season,  should 
the  thing  turn  out  well.  *  Anything,' 
said  the  chemist,  '  to  get  something 
oat  of  our  sand  fields.' 

Strolling  along  the  gravel  walks 
and  lanes  of  climbing  vines,   we 
come  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
the   walls.    Here  is  the  brewery. 
Wo  now  xmderstand  the  ratio  entia 
of  the  long  narrow  piece  of  water 
-vre  saw  lying  parallel  to  the  outside 
of  the  wall,  and  which  we  likened 
to  a  defensive  moat ;  for  monasteries, 
as     you    know,    have   been   called 
'  Christ's  fortresses,'  and  their  in- 
mates miUtes  Okrisk,     There  is  no 
bire'wing  going  on,  but  everything — 
vat,  pipes,  tubes,  coppers,  and  all 
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— is  so  brightly  clean,  and  in  such, 
admirable  order,  that  the  frere 
brewer  can,  if  he  like,  begin  and 
continue  his  operations  at  any 
moment,  even  in  pitch  dark.  This 
man  we  meet  afterwards  ;  there  is 
little  of  the  brewery  look  about  him. 

Below  ground  to  the  wine-vaults. 
Very  extensive  they  are,  with  their 
walls  of  bottles,  and  rows  upon  rows, 
of  casklets  and  casks,  and  big  burly 
plethoric  tuns  that  lie  on  their  sides 
as  if  deliciously  tipsy.  At  its  far 
end  is  a  snug  little  room,  about  as 
big  as  a  good-sized  cupboard,  and 
furnished  with  books,  table,  and 
arm-chair.  Only  think  what  bliss 
it  would  be  to  take  refuge  from  the 
fierce  sun-blaze  on  the  upper  earth, 
in  that  cool  twilight-like  little  nook, 
and  sit  there  in  your  shirt  sleeves,, 
with  your  chair  balanced  on  its 
hind-legs  and  its  back  to  the  wall ; 
with  the  ethereally  sweet  aroma, 
creeping  around  you  from  the 
vaults,  with  your  pipe  alight,  and 
at  your  elbow  the  sparkling  liquid 
and  prime  bird's-eye  !  What  won- 
derful fellows  these  Trappists  are  to 
resist  it  all ! 

Emerging  once  more  into  the 
sunlight,  you  walk,  suppose,  towards 
the  workshops.  These  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  low  buildings  on  the- 
westem  side  of  the  enclosure.  First 
of  all  is  the  printing-house.  Two* 
or  three  brothers,  a  father,  and  one 
or  two  boys,  neither  so  grimy  nor 
so  fussy  as  our  friend  the  Cockney 
*  devil,*  are  composing  and  'pulling/ 
The  printing  is  most  beautifully 
executed,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
machinery.  Goal  fires,  and  sooty 
stokers,  and  boilers,  and  the  iron 
clank  of  the  regular  article,  would 
be  oddly  out  of  place  here.  As  it 
is,  the  sight  of  a  compositor,  with 
Cistercian  tonsure,  and  tucked-up 
frock,  and  rope  belt  for  apron, 
has,  at  first  sight,  an  air  of  drollery 
about  it.  There  is  no  word  spoken 
except  on  business,  and  even  then 
in  briefest  whisper ;  nor  will  a  monk 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  you,  ex- 
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cept  by  returning  your  bow  in  his 
invariably  easy  and  dignified-rever- 
ent manner.  There  are  two  things 
that  the  Trappists  impress  one  at 
once  with — their  perfect  politeness 
and  perfect  discipline :  as  to  the 
second,  everything  is  done  with  the 
punctuality  of  clockwork,  and  with- 
out enforcement  of  rule  or  syllable 
of  command.  And  this  because 
their  obedience  is  perfect ;  being 
obedience  not  to  personal  authority, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  our  small 
pupils,  to  law,  with  respect  to  which 
abbot  and  brother  are  on  the  same 
level.  Pere  Victor  was  not  alto- 
gether wrong  when  he  declared, 
in  his  quiet  way,  how  and  where  he 
had  found  '  liberty  and  equality.' 

Merely  glancing  into  the  smithy 
and  taking  off  our  hat  to  the  genius 
thereof,  we  pass  on  and  enter  the 
shoemaker's  shop,  or,  if  the  British 
cobbler  prefer  the  title,  *  Boot  mart.' 
The  shoemaker  looked  up  with  a 
kindly  smile,  like  a  gentleman  as  he 
is;  then  became  absorbed  in  his 
work.  There  werfe  shoes  enough 
there  to  last  the  garrison  during  a 
life-long  siege  by  all  the  powers  of 
evil ;  no  fancy-work  about  them,  no 
*  flexura '  artifice,  or  high  rickety 
heels,  or  impossible  insteps,  but 
they  were  of  strongest  cowhide  and 
honestly  watertight.  Besides  shoes 
of  kather  there  were  also  rows  and 
heaps  of  sabots,  heavy  and  thick, 
and  whittled  to  a  point  at  the  toe. 
His  work  doep  the  old  man  credit, 
4ind  long  may  it  be  before  he  sees 
the  last  of  it. 

I  did  not  see  the  tailors'  esta- 
blishment, and  therefore  cannot 
describe  it  to  you.  Nor  *  our  snuff 
factory,'  as  the  hotelier  calls  it,  its 
door  being  locked,  and  nobody  in- 
side; but  the  good  father  drew 
forth  his  snuff-box,  helped  himself 
liberally,  and  then  offered  a  pinch 
in  honour  of  the  institution.  Nor 
did  I  visit  the  laundry,  where  an 
industrious  brother  does  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing.  And  a  capital 
laundress  he  is,  if  I  may  judge  from 


the  sheets,  pillows,. &c.,  of  the  co^ 
bed  where  I  slept  in  the  monastery. 
You  see  the  community  is  self- 
supporting  in  all  respacts ;  it  has 
even  its  barber,  whose  business, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  ought,  in 
deference  to  London  nomenclature, 
to  have  included  in  the  list  of 
professorships.  . 

We  pass  by  an  open  window 
through  which  there  comes  a  scent 
that,  Hke  the  scent  of  tar,  is,  to  me 
at  least,  one  of  the  most  g^tef  ol 
in  the  universe,  and  worth  more 
than  all  the  expensive  smells  bottled 
and  corked  by  Bimmel — the  scent 
of  a  carpenter's  shop,  as  of  tree-life 
escaping  in  fragrance.  There  are 
planks  on  the  fioor,  planks  resting 
on  the  walls,  lathes,  axes,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  a  monk  up  to  his  ankles 
in  shavings,  and  swishing  away  most 
bravely  with  a  plane. 

In  another  little  shed,  the  glazier 
is  at  work.  As  I  enter  he  is  draw- 
ing his  diamond -armed  cutter  across 
a  pane  of  glass  ;  he  then  whispers  to 
a  small  boy — one  of  the  orphans,  and 
a  rising  Yan  der  Putty — ^who  pro- 
ceeds, with  a  lamp  of  the  required 
substance,  to  fix  the  glass  in  its 
place.  Farther  on  is  the  sanctum 
of  the  cunningest  artificer  of  all 
He  is  alone  among  his  fancy 
work,  which  includes  reading-d^^ 
frames,  church  upholstery,  and  a 
curiously  and  beautifully  executed 
wooden  clock. 

Evidently,  ihe  life  led  bj  th«e 
monks,  however  nan^ow  and  selfish, 
and  in  the  worst  sense  immoral  is 
may  be,  is  by  no  means  a  lazy  one. 
The  dairyman,  for  example,  who 
has  just  passed  me,  with  a  pail  in 
each  hand,  has  enough  to  do,  with 
his  well- stocked  byre,  and  oceans  of 
milk  of  which  he  tastes  but  little, 
and  magnificent  butter  which  he 
never  tastes  at  all .  To  these  ascetics 
recreation  means  change  of  duty. 
They  divide  their  day  somewhat  as 
follows:  From  two  till  half-past 
three  in  the  morning  they  celebrate 
the  offices  of  matins  and  laudea, 
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which,  again,  are  followed  by  private 
devotion  and  meditation.  Prime 
begins  abont  five  o'clock,  and  ma- 
nual labonf  at  seven,  which  lasts 
for  nearly  two  honrs ;  after  which 
come  the  offices  of  tierce,  texte,  and 
nones;  then  dinner,  labonf,  stndy, 
till  vespers  at  fonr  o'clock.  Lastly, 
a  little  repose,  office  of  compline, 
and  some  more  meditation  and 
study,  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
monastery  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps — 
intensely,  no  donbt— till  the  hour  of 
midnight,  when  the  bell  tolls,  and 
each  monk,  rising  from  his  straw 
pallet,  prostrates  himself  on  the  cold 
floor,  in  the  dark,  to  inaugurate  the 
new  day  with  an  hour  of  mute 
worship. 

Before  vespers,  and  in  my  round- 
about walks,  I  found  myself  outside 
the  walls,  and  re-entered  by  the 
gate,  which  the  |?ere  hotelier  opened 
quietly  from  the  outside.  In  the 
shady  archway  we  passed  between 
two  rows  of  monks  who  stood  mo- 
tionless as  statues,  with  their  hands 
on  their  breasts,  and  with  upturned 
&ces  and  closed  eyes.  They  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  our  presence. 
They  had  just  suspended  work,  to 
engage  for  a  few  brief  moments  in 
sOent  devotion.  Among  them  I 
recognised  the  janitor,  the  carpen- 
ter, and  the  blacksmith.  Zurbaran's 
picture  is  an  awful  one  ;  but  not  so 
awfiil  as  was  the  Uving  picture  of 
this  tall,  gaunt,  and  giizzly-bearded 
*  Praying  Monk,' — prayer  written 
on  his  grimy-pale  and  patient  face 
partly  hidden  in  its  peaked  hood, 
and  expressed  in  the  close  clasp  of 
his  strong  hands. 

In  the  gloaming  all  the  commu- 
nity assemble  for  capiiulum,^  The 
room  is  a  long,  low-roofed  one,  like 
the  refectory  and  dormitory,  and 
has  two  rows  of  seats,  one  close  to 
each  opposite  wall.  The  fathers  are, 
as  before,  at  the  upper  end,  the 
brothers  at  the  lower.  Here,  on  a 
cross-seat,  I  find  room  among  the 
half-dozen  orphan  boys  whom  the 
monks  have  '  adopted.'     This  time 


there  is  no  tucking  up  of  gowm^. 
Each  one  enters  with  his  robe  down 
to  his  feet  and  cowl  over  his  head. 
All  you  can  see  of  the  face  is  the 
beard  sticking  out,  where  there  is 
one,  for  the  fathers,  of  course,  shave 
the  face  as  well  as  the  skull.  One 
monk  comes  in  with  swift  strides, 
walks  straight  to  his  place,  bows 
reverently  to  his  right  and  left 
neighbours,  then  subsides  into  his 
seat,  his  head  bent,  and  chin  resting 
on  his  breast.  Another,  an  old,  old 
man,  goes  with  weak,  shuffling  step, 
and  as  he  passes  I  can  see,  from 
the  motion  beneath  his  gown,  that 
his  hands  are  tremulously  counting 
his  beads.  As  he  sits,  his  neighbours 
rise  slowly,  as  before,  and  return  his 
salute  silently,  and  in  tbe  profound- 
est,  politest  manner.  At  last  they 
are  all  assembled.  How  weird  they 
look,  these  two  long  lines  of  seated 
shapes,  each  sombre  or  pale-coloured 
unit  undefined  in  the  dimness  of 
twilight,  but  seen  muffled  up  from 
head  to  foot,  and  ending  atop  in  a 
queer-shaped  peak,  and  still  as  of 
stone,  and  silent  as  the  grave !  At  last 
a  voice  breaks  out.  It  comes  from  a 
father  seated  at  one  of  the  windows, 
and  holding  his  book  high  up  so  as 
to  catch  the  waning  light.  He  reads 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  in  a 
strong  monotone,  some  encouraging 
passage  from  the  life  of  a  dead 
'soldier  of  Christ.'  Then  another 
lapse  into  silence ;  a  few  moments 
of  meditation  and  prayer  without 
words ;  and  the  seventy-five  shapes 
rise,  and  one  by  one  sweep  past  and 
disappear.  Were  it  not  for  the 
sound  of  their  feet,  you  would 
imagine  the  retreating  figures  were 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  monks,  van- 
ishing gravewards,  in  defiance  of 
the  practice  of  ordinary  ghosts,  at 
nightfall  instead  of  daybreak. 

Nearly  two  hours  after  midnight 
I  am  awakened  by  a  slow  tap  at  the 
door.  This  was  by  request,  and  I 
hear  the  solitary  step  of  the  oblig- 
ing father  as  it  gets  fainter  and 
fainter    in    the    direction    of    the 
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chapel.  So  I  start  up  and  dress 
by  moonlight,  which  seemed,  some- 
how, the  most  appropriate  sort  of 
light  for  the  occasion.  The  bell  is 
ringing  for  matins,  in  short,  plain- 
tive, minor  tones,  such  as  I  fancy  I 
have  never  heard  before — or  once 
only,  on  a  night  five  years  ago,  as 
they  fitfully  came  from  what  must 
have  been  a  sheepfold  on  a  lonely 
hill-side.  These  sad,  persistent 
notes ;  the  distant  footsteps  that 
echo  sharply,  and  then  die  away ; 
the  pale,  white-robed  monk,  holding 
a  lighted  lamp  and  disappearing 
round  a  comer  of  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing passage  where  I  am,  and  that 
seems  almost  endless,  and  is  murky 
as  Orcus — they  are  as  if  Death  had 
paid  a  sudden  midnight  visit.  Near- 
ing  the  chapel,  I  hear  the  worship- 
pers. A  faint,  but  distinct  voice 
prays.  Dens  in  meum  adjutorium 
intende^  and  from  many  throats 
there  comes,  in  sonorous  Latin,  the 
response,  Deiui  ad  adjuvandum  me 
featina.  Thereafter,  the  sublime  and 
stem  Hebrew  song  of  exultation  in 
the  God  whose  is  the  strength  of  the 
hills,  who  formed  the  dry  land  and 
the  sea,  the  sheep  of  whose  pasture 
we  are,  who  is  long-safiering,  and 
who,  beforetime,  has  said  in  His 
wrath.  Thou  shalt  not  enter  into 
*  my  rest.  What  a  weird,  unearthly 
spectacle  it  seems  from  this  little 
gallery  where  I  stand!  A  pit  of 
blackness,  with  a  dim  light  hung 
midway  in  it  and  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  mist ;  filled  with  the  strong 
deep  wail  of  the  united  voices  of 


those  undefined  human  shapes,  as 
of  souls  disburdening  themselves  of 
some  up-pent  feeling  that  seems 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  A  tall 
figure  with  cross,  and  hands  folded 
on  his  breast,  walks  feebly  up  the 
nave  of  the  chapel,  sits  down  for  a 
little,  and  then  retires.  It  is  the 
old  abbot,  going  back  to  his  sick 
bed.  After  a  time  some  one  reads 
a  passage  in  reference  to  the  patron 
saint  of  the  day,  St.  Nicolas  de 
Tolentino.  He  reads  of  his  child- 
hood's austerities,  how  he  continued 
them  all  his  lifetime,  how  be  pre^ 
dieted  the  day  of  his  death,  how, 
every  evening  for  six  weeks,  he 
heard  choirs  of  angels  singing,  how 
God  took  him  unto  his  rest,  and 
how,  in  after  days,  miracles  were 
performed  by  virtue  of  his  saintly 
relics.  And  then  follows  the  moral 
for  reader  and  listeners :  such  was 
the  man  who  despised  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  attained  unto  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

For  relief   from   the   saddening 
spell   of  this    cold,   selfish    life-in- 
death,  I  throw  my  window  up,  and 
look  out  into  the  night.    And  there, 
too,  is  sadness :  in  the  far-off,  solemn 
sky  of  deepest  blue  —  high  up  in  it 
the  mild  moon — ^beautifal,  passion- 
less,  austere   queen  of  the   night, 
gazing  down  on  this  *  Christ's  for- 
tress'  (!)    where   dwells    no   pas- 
sion nor  any  human  sympathy,  and 
bathing    in     ghostly     light    those 
trees    that     are     dark-robed,    aod 
sad,    and    brooding,    like    hooded 
friars. 
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TORPEDOES. 


ALTHOUGH  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  the  torpedo  is    a 
modem  weapon  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, it  is  only  of  recent  years  that 
its  destmctive  and  terrible  effects 
have  been  so  made  available  as  to 
render  it  an  important  feature  of 
our  armament,  whether  for  attack 
or  defence.     We  need  to  be  more 
familiar  with  it,  not  alone  to  appre- 
ciate its   importance,  for  that  we 
already  do,  although  in  a  vafipio  and 
unacknowledged  manner ;  but  as  a 
horse   will   stand    the    firmer  for 
being  allowed  a  full  view  of  the 
approaching  train,  so  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  is  before  us  we 
may  gather  comfort,  and  proceed 
with  more  decision  from  fully  rea- 
lising  the  bounds  which,  in  com- 
mon with  all  things  human,  the 
torpedo,  either  as  an  o£fensive  or 
defensive  weapon,   may  not  pass. 
The    time  has  gone  by    when  it 
would  be  considered  sufficient  simply 
to  denouDce  the  torpedo,  although 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America  its  use  was 
characterised  by  the  Federals  as 
'an    infernal   machination  of   the 
enemy,'  '  assassination  in  its  worst 
form,'  '  an  unchristian  mode  of  war- 
fare,' &c. ;  and  our  own  expression 
of  '  infernal  machines,'  as  applied 
to  the  submarine  mines  made  use 
of  hy  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic, 
testifies  to  our  dislike  of  the  new 
destructive  agent,   at  least   when 
employed  against  ourselves.     The 
torpedo  must  be  content  to  take  its 
place,  as  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  gun, 

Which  many  a  good  tall   fellow  hath 

destroyed 
So  cowardly ; 

but,  at  least,  it  is  now  fairly  clear  of 
the  shoals  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
which  so  long  hindered  its  progress. 


Our  object  is  to  dispel  the  mists 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance  still  sur- 
rounding this  new  engine  of  war- 
fare, and  we  venture  to  doubt  tho 
expediency  of  endeavouring  to 
shroud  the  subject  in  secrecy,  by 
Committees'  Reports  in  *  confi- 
dential '  blue  books,  which  after  all 
contain  but  little  information  of  a 
novel  character,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  naval  attaches  of  foreign 
Powers  have  obtained  copies  of 
them. 

Commander  Dawson,  B.N.,  who 
acted  for  five  years  as  the  able 
Secretary  of  the  *  Floating  Obstruc- 
tion Committee,'  in  a  recent  lecture 
at  the  United  Service  Institution 
alludes  thus  pertinently  to  this 
subject : — 

'  If  we  would  be  prepared  against 
all  comers,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
there  should  be  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty 
learned  books  with  detailed  sugges- 
tions for  the  construction  of  the 
best  description  of  weapons.  Of 
what  avail  will  be  the  best  arms 
which  only  exist  upon  paper, 
against,  it  may  be,  much  less 
effective  ones,  but  which  exist  in 
bodily  shape,  and  are  employed  by 
enemies  who  have  been  carefully 
taught  how  to  handle  them  ?  ' 

The  practical  comment  on  these 
remarks  was  furnished  by  the 
meagre  discussion  which  followed, 
in  which  the  only  two  officers  who 
attempted  to  follow  the  lecturer 
acknowledged  their  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Those  who  desire  information  on 
torpedoes,  although  they  may  be 
refused  access  to  confidential  blue 
books,  will,  however,  in  these  days 
of  publicity  find  little  difficulty  in 
satisfying  their  thirst  for  knowledge, 
for  already  the  torpedo  has  a 
litieiuture  of  its  own,'  the  book  on 


'  In  addition  to  Commander  Barnes*  work  qnoted  above  are  the  following : — > 

A  Dreatise  on  Coast  Defence,  by  Von  Schelika,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  late  Confede* 
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Submarine  Warfare  by  Com- 
mander Barnes  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  althongli  antecedent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Harvey  or 
Whitehead  torpedo,  giving  the  most 
interesting  accoont  of  the  torpedo 
np  to  the  close  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  Classes  for  Boyal 
Engineer  Officers  have  been 
established  at  Chatham  since  1867, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  torpedo 
was  made  a  part  of  the  gunnery 
*  course'  on  board  H.M.S.  Ex- 
cellent^ the  lectures  on  *  Electricity 
and  the  Torpedo '  being  attended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  half- 
pay  naval  officers. 

Thus,  some  opportunities  have 
been  affi)rded  to  naval  and  mihtary 
officers  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  new  arm,  and  we  may  hope 
that  a  good  leaven  has  been  sown 
in  the  services,  at  least  as  regards 
theoretical  information  ;  but  in  this 
country  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
knowledge  so  acquired  secret,  and 
to  endeavour  to  hide  our  torpedo 
investigations  under  the  veil  of 
mystery  is  so  perfectly  futile  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  at  once 
removed,  as,  though  it  deters  the 
beneficial  diffusion  of  information, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing it,  if  diligently  sought,  as  it 
would  be  by  the  agents  of  a  foreign 
Power. 

What  is  a  torpedo  ?  And  what 
part  may  it  be  expected  to  play  in 
future  naval  wars?  These  are 
questions  which  we  propose  to 
endeavour  to  answer  in  this  article  ; 
and  as  the  expert  novelist  lets  his 
characters  introduce  themselves  by 
their  words  and  actions,  so  we  trust 
that  the  history  of  the  torpedo  and 
its  performances  will  go  far  towards 


explaining  the  nature  and  capabili- 
ties of  this  new  engine  of  war. 

The  torpedo,  then,  has  a  history, 
and  an  interesting  one.  Used  simply 
as  an  explosion-vessel  floating  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  it  is  of  very 
ancient  date.  In  conjunction  with 
fire-ships  by  the  Dutc]i  against  a 
boom  constructed  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
in  1 585,  they  were  partially  success- 
ful, killing  800  men  and  wounding 
the  Famese  himself;  the  engi- 
neer being  Frederic  Jambelli,  an 
Italian.  To  Jambelli  is  due  the 
idea  of  applying  these  mines  at  a 
stated  interval,  by  means  of  clock- 
work,  which  called  a  niatch-lock 
into  action.  In  1628,  tho  English 
had  resource  to  *  floating  petards,* 
to  injure  the  French  ships  at 
Rochelle,  acting  by  a  spring  to  be 
released  on  collision,  but  these 
machines  seem  to  have  been 
generally  harmless. 

In  1804  drifting  torpedoes  were 
again  used  by  the  English  against 
the  Boulogne  flotilla ;  the  *  Cata- 
maran' Expedition,  as  it  was  called, 
was  the  idea  of  Fulton,  an  Ameri- 
can ;  it  excited  great  attention  in 
England  at  the  time,  and  we  give  a 
short  account  of  it  here,  from  which 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  such 
crude  attempts  brought  nothing  bat 
contempt  for  the  principle  involved. 

*The  catamaran,*  says  James' 
Naval  History^  *  consisted  of  a  coffer 
about  21  feet  long  and  3 J  broad, 
resembling  in  appearance  a  log  of 
mahogany.  .  .  ,  Its  covering 
was  of  thick  plank,  lined  with 
lead,  caulked,  and  tarred.  Outside 
this  was  a  coat  of  canvas,  paid 
over  with  hot  pitch.  The  vessel 
weighed  when  filled  about  two  tons. 
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Harvei/s  Torpedoes.    Griffin  &  Co.  Portsmouth. 

Offensive  Torpedo  Wnrfare.    A  Lectnre  by  Commander  Dawson,  R.N.     XJmited 
Institution  Journal,  No.  Ixii.  1S71. 

Defensive  Sulttnarine  War/are,  A  Lecture  by  Major  Stotherd,  11.E.     UmiUd 
Institution  Journal,  No.  Ixv.  1871. 
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The  contents  ooneisted,  besides  the 
apparatus,  of  as  much  ballast  as 
would  jnst  keep  the  apper  surface  of 
the  deck  of  the  coffer  even  with  the 
water's  edge.  Amidst  a  quantity  of 
powder  (about  40  barrels)  and  other 
inflammable  matter  was  a  piece  of 
clock-work,  the  mainspring  of 
which,  on  the  withdrawing  of  a  peg 
placed  on  the  outside,  would,  in  a 
given  time  (from  six  to  ten  minutes), 
draw  the  trigger  of  a  lock  and 
explode  the  vessel.' 

These  catamarans  had  no  mast, 
but  were  towed  near  the  enemy, 
when  the  action  of  the  tide  was  to 
drift  them  foul  of  the  boats  and 
prawls  of  the  flotilla,  to  which  they 
were  to  attach  themselves  by  grap- 
pling irons  floated  by  pieces  of 
cork.  The  only  injury  done  by 
these  rude  craft  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  thirteen  French  sailora, 
whose  boat  ran  foul  of  a  catamaran, 
which  instantly  exploded,  blowing 
them  into  the  air. 

For  the  feeling  evinced  on  the 
occasion  we  must  once  more  refer 
to  James,  who  says  :  '  Many  were 
the  anathemas  hurled  against  Eng- 
land for  the  barbarity  of  the  attack 
by  catamarans,  but  surely  without 
reason.  What  is  there,  compared 
with  explosion-vessels  and  fire- 
ships,  peculiarly  gentle  in  the  em- 
ployment of  red-hot  balls  and  grape 
and  langridge  shot ;  or,  indeed,  in 
any  of  the  missiles  or  weapons  with 
which  war  is  usually  waged  ?  That 
the  catamaran  aflair  was  a  silly  pro- 
ject was  asserted  with  more  reason 
than  that  it  was  a  cruel  or  an  illegal 
one.' 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  noto- 
rious Catamaran  Expedition,  which 
was  much  abused,  but  more  laughed 
at.  *  Guy  Fawkes  has  got  afloat,' 
cried  a  writer  of  the  day  in  the 
I^aval  Chronicle, 

In  1809  an  explosion- vessel,  con- 
ducted by  Lord  Cochrane,  com- 
pletely destroyed  a  very  heavy 
lK>om  protecting  a  French  fleet  in 
Sasque^  Boads,  thus  enabling  the 


fire-vessels  to  do  their  work.  In 
fact,  this  mode  of  applying  powder 
has  been  used  from  time  to  time  by 
almost  all  nations ;  even  the  Chi- 
nese having  tried  to  blow  up  her 
Majesty's  ship  Niger  during  the  war 
of  1856  by  exploding  alongside  of 
her  what  appeared  ostensibly  to  be  a 
dirt-boat,  the  only  result  being  to 
cover  her  Maje)sty's  ship  with  filth, 
literally  from  keel  to  truck.  The 
most  modern  attempt  of  this  natuire 
was  the  product  of  the  fertile  brainx 
of  General  Butler,  of  New  Orleana 
notoriety,  who  persuaded  his  naval 
colleague,  Admiral  Porter,  to  at- 
tempt to  demolish  Fort  Fisher  by 
exploding  an  old  steamer,  laden 
with  180  tons  of  gunpowder,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Confederate 
stronghold.  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  1865  ;  and  though  the 
vessel  was  laid  alongside  the  fost 
by  skilful  and  experienced  officers, 
its  explosion  caused  no  damage 
whatever  to  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  these  ex--^ 
amples,  the  attempt  was  made  to* 
explode  a  vessel  or  machine  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  what 
now  appears  to  us  a  wasteful  ex* 
penditure  of  force ;  but  in  the  earlier 
instances  we  have  referred  to,  the 
possibility  of  effecting  an  explosion 
below  water  was  not  known,,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  means  of  effect- 
ing this  was  the  first  step  towards, 
real  torpedo  warfare. 

To  David  Bushnell,  an  American^ 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1742,  is 
justly  due  the  merit  of  first  appre- 
ciating this  fact,  and  he  endea- 
vourea,  with  partial  success,  to 
apply  it  against  the  British  ships  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  He  first 
exploded  about  two  ounces  of  pow- 
der, about  four  feet  under  the  water, 
to  prove  *  to  some  of  the  first  per- 
sonages in  Connecticut'  that  powder 
would  take  fire  below  the  surface. 
He  then  invented  a  submarine  boat, 
intended  to  attach  a  carcass  of 
powder  to  a  ship,  by  which  he 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  blow 
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up  the  Eaghy  Lord  Howe^s  flag-ship. 
In  1777  he  made  an  attack  on  the 
4Jerheru8  frigate,  with  a  suhmerged 
•charge  intended  to  explode  by 
brashing  against  the  ship's  side, 
-and  which  actnally  did  totally  de- 
stroy a  schooner  astern  of  her. 
The  following  year  was  famons  for 
the  'Battle  of  the  Kegs,'  which 
was  a  more  ambitious  design  of 
Bashnell's  to  destroy  the  British 
ships  off  Philadelphia,  by  floating 
kegs  charged  with  gunpowder,  to 
be  exploded  by  a  spring- lock,  down 
the  Delaware,  the  kegs  themselves 
being  under  water,  supported  at  a 
given  depth  by  buoys.  The  crew 
of  a  British  boat  interfering  with 
one  of  these  torpedoes,  it  exploded, 
killing  four  men,  causing  great  con- 
sternation, and  much  firing  at  the 
linsidious  enemy's  devilish  contii- 
-vances.  They  did  no  further  damage ; 
-and  though  the  joke  at  the  time  was 
against  the  British,  as  the  following 
lines  show,  it  is  probable  that  it 
ultimately  turned  against  the  in- 
ventor, for  this  is  his  last  appearance 
in  public  as  a  constructor  of  warlike 
implements,  and  he  even  changed 
his  name  to  avoid  recognition  :— 

'  Those  kegs,  Fm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 

Packed  up  like  pickled  herring ; 
.And  they're  come  down  to  attack  the  town, 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  Bnshnell.  His  sub- 
marine boat,  althongh  only  intended 
to  contain  one  person,  was  at  least 
as  successful  as  more  recent  con- 
.fitructions  of  a  like  nature.  Wash- 
ington, although  *wamting  faith 
himself,'  as  he  says,  in  the  practi- 
x^ability  of  Bushnell's  schemes, 
jnakes  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
some  years  after  the  *  Battle  of  the 
Kegs : '  '  That  he  had  a  machine  so 
contrived  as  to  carry  him  under 
water  at  any  depth  he  chose,  and 
for  a  consiaerable  time  and  dis- 
tance, with  an  appendage  charged 
with  powder,  which  he  could  fasten 


to  a  ship,  and  give  fire  to  it  in  time 
sufficient  for  his  returning,  and  by 
means  thereof  destroy  it,  are  facts 
I  believe  which  admit  of  little 
doubt.' 

The  name  torpedo  was  first  made 
use  of  as  applied  to  Bushnell's 
submerged  carcass,  although  it 
doofl  not  appear  that  he  himself 
used  it,  at  least  in  his  official  de- 
scriptions of  his  invention.  It  is 
the  popular  name  of  the  electric 
,  ray  or  skate,  said  '  to  kill  its  prey 
as  by  lightning,'  having  the  power 
at  will  to  separate  the  two  natures 
of  electricities  inherent  in  all 
bodies,  so  that  when  the  head  and 
tail  are  brought  close  together  a 
spark  passes  and  neutralisation 
ensues. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  comes  strikingly  before  us 
as  we  consider  oor  subject,  for  even 
Bushnell  was  not  the  first  man  who 
attempted  submarine  navigation,  a 
Cornelius  Debbrel  having  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  constructed  a 
diving  boat  to  carry  twelve  rowers, 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it 
was  ever  made  use  of,  and  between 
Debbrel  and  Bushnell  other  at- 
tempts at  diving  boats  had  been 
made,  though  the  latter  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  them. 

Bushnell  has  undoubtedly  earned 
a  claim  to  originality  in  his  diving- 
boat  scheme,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Robert  Fulton,  the  second 
great  advocate  of  torpedo  warfare. 
Fulton's  boat  was  constructed  in 
France,  and  in  her  the  inventor 
and  several  others  made  frequent 
submarine  trips ;  on  one  occasion,  it 
is  said,  remaining  below  the  surfk^e 
4  hours  and  20  minutes  ;  he  named 
her  the  NauiiluSy  and  in  1801  by 
her  means  he  attached  a  torpedo  of 
20  lbs.  of  powder  under  a  small 
vessel,  which  was  blown  to  atoms. 
Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
French  Government,  he  came  to 
£ngland  in  1804,  when  a  commis- 
sion reported  his  plung^ing  boat 
scheme  as  entirely  impracticable. 
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The  next  we  hear  of  diving  boats 
is  a  vessel  patronised  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  tried  by  the  present 
Admirals  Hope  and  Snlivan,  of 
which  wo  are  told  that  it  was  a 
perfect  failure,  coming  up  end  on 
instead  of  flat,  nearly  drowning 
her  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  having 
to  be  hove  up  by  tackles. 

During  the  civil  war  in  America, 
the  Confederates,  by  means  of  a 
submarine  boat,  totally  destroyed 
the  U.S.  sloop  Housatanic  off 
Charleston,  in  1864,  an  account 
of  which  we  shall  give  in  its  proper 
place ;  but  as  being  one  of  the  most 
recent  attempts  at  submarine  navi- 
gation, we  extract  the  report  of 
Captain  Maury,  the  well-known 
hydrographer,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Confederate  'Torpedo  Bureau,* 
of  her  nature  and  performances : — 

*  It  was  built  of  boiler  iron,  about 
thirty-five  feet  long,  and  was  manned 
by  a  crew  of  nine  men,  eight  of 
whom  worked  the  propeller  by 
hand;  the  ninth  steered  the  boat 
and  regulated  her  movements  below 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  she  could 
be  submerged  at  pleasure  to  any 
desired  depth,  or  could  be  propelled 
on  the  suiface. 

'  In  smooth,  still  water  she  could 
be  exactly  controlled,  and  her  speed 
was  about  four  knots.  It  was  in- 
tended that  she  should  approach 
any  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  pass 
under  her  keel,  and  drag  a  floating 
torpedo  which  could  explode  on 
striking  the  side  or  bottom  of  the 
ship  attacked.  She  could  remain 
submerged  for  half  an  hour  without 
inconvenience  to  her  crew.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  at  Charleston, 
Lieutenant  Paine,  of  the  Confede- 
rate Navy,  volunteered  to  attack 
the  Federal  Fleet  with  her.  While 
preparing  for  their  expedition,  the 
swell  of  a  passing  steamer  caused 
the  boat  to  sink  suddenly,  and  all 
hands,  except  Lieutenant  Paine  who 
was  standing  in  the  open  hatchway, 
perished.  She  was  soon  raised, 
and  again  made  ready  for  service. 


Lieutenant  Paine  again  volunteered 
to  Qommand  her.  While  lying  near 
Fort  Sumter,  she  capsized  a^d 
again  sank  in  deep  water,  drowning 
all  hands  except  her  commander 
and  two  others.  Being  again  raised 
and  prepared  for  action,  Mr.  Aunly, 
one  of  her  constructors,  made  an 
experimental  cruise  in  her  in  Cooper 
river. 

*  While  submerged  at  great  depth, 
from  some  unknown  cause  she  be- 
came unmanageable,  and  remained 
for  many  days  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river  with  her  crew  of 
nine  dead  men.  A  fourth  time 
was  the  boat  raised,  and  Lieutenant 
Dixon,  of  Mobile,  of  the  21st  Vo- 
lunteers, with  eight  others,  went 
out  of  Charleston  harbour  in  her, 
and  attacked  and  sank  the  Federal 
steamer  Houaaionic,  Her  mission 
at  last  accomplished,  she  disap- 
peared for  ever  with  her  crew.  No- 
thing is  known  of  their  fate,  but  it 
is  believed  they  went  down  with 
their  enemy.' 

Such  is  the  dire  history  of  the 
Confederate  plunging  boat.  The 
Federals  also  constructed  a  some- 
what similar  diving  vessel,  the  in- 
.  vention  of  a  Frenchman,  who  after 
receiving  t 0,000  dollars  decamped, 
leaving  his  boat,  of  which  Com- 
mander Barnes  gives  a  minute  de- 
scription. Nothing  was  ever  ac- 
complished with  her,  and  she  sank 
in  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras.  In 
1866  we  hear  of  a  German,  named 
Flack,  inventing  a  diving  boat,  in 
which  he  embarked  with  a  party  of 
friends,  and  sunk  his  vessel  for  a 
submarine  cruise  in  Valparaiso 
Bay,  in  thirty  fathoms  water :  this 
is  the  last  that  was  heard  of  him  or 
his  party.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
French  Government  possessed  a 
submarine  boat,  which  they  called 
Le  PlongeuVj  but  she  has  not  been 
made  any  use  of. 

Returning  now  to  torpedoes 
proper,  we  are  much  indebted 
to  Robert  Fulton,  an  Ameri- 
can,  to  whose   'catamarans'    and 
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diving  boat  ^i^e  have  already 
alluded.  Having  tned  the  French 
Government,  and  received  a  rebuff 
from  Admiral  Dacres,  he  came  to 
England,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Francis,  he  laid  his  schemes  before 
the  British  Ministry  and  received 
some  support  from  Mr.  Pitt :  after 
he  had  arranged  the  '  Catamaran  * 
Expedition,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
patron  he  was  allowed  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  a  Danish  brig, 
the  Dorothea,  moored  for  the  pur- 
pose near  Walmer  Castle;  after 
some  fi^ilures  two  torpedoes,  con- 
taining 170  lbs.  of  powder,  were 
successfully  exploded  under  her 
(August  1805),  and  the  brig  was 
blown  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 

Fulton  was  much  elated  at  his 
success,  but  the  naval  authorities 
of  the  day  saw  nothing  but  the 
possible  annihilation  of  England's 
naval  supremacy  from  such  devices ; 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  bluntly  averring 
that '  Pitt  was  the  greatest  fool  that 
ever  existed  to  encourage  a  mode  of 
war  which  those  who  commanded 
the  seas  did  not  want,  and  which, 
if  successful,  would  deprive  them  of 
it.' 

The  method  employed  was  simply 
allowing  the  torpedoes  connected 
by  a  coupling  line  to  drift  across 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  explosion 
being  effected  as  in  the  catamarans. 

Shortly  after  this  success,  Fulton 
left  England,  where  he  could  get  no 
further  encouragement,  receiving 
i5,oooZ.  in  compensation  of  his 
services,  and  refusing  40,000?.  to 
suppress  his  invention.  He  then 
went  to  America,  where  he  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Madison,  repeat- 
ing his  Dorothea  experiment  suc- 
cessfully as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  ship  performed  upon,  but  not 
equally  so  as  regards  the  time  in 
which  it  was  to  be  effective.  Fulton 
continued  his  investigations,  the 
result  of  which  he  published  in  a 
book,  called  To^-pedo  War,  or  Siih^ 


marine  Explosions.      He  proposed 
anchored    buoyant    torpedoes,    so 
arranged  as  to  explode  on  a  ship 
running  against  them,  and  he  had 
a  further  plan  of  discharging  from 
a  small  gun,  mounted  in  the  bows  of 
a  boat,  a  harpoon  attached  by  a 
line  to  a  torpedo,  the  harpoon  being 
intended  to  stick   into  the  side  of 
the  ship  attacked .     By  these  means, 
he  imagined   that  a  dozen  of  his 
torpedo  boats  would  be  more  than 
a  match  for  a  frigate.     He  after- 
wards exhibited  a  model  of  a  block- 
ship  of  great  strength,  protected  bj 
four    long   booms   with    torpedoes 
attached,  and  thus  he  was  the  first 
to    propose    out-rigger    torpedoes. 
Fulton   had  many  friends   in  the 
States,  and  he  was  allowed  to  try 
his  plans  on  the  sloop  of  war  Argta, 
to    be    defended    by    Commodore 
Rodgers.     The   Commodore    made 
use  of  the  now  familiar  defences  of 
nets,  booms,  &c.,  and  successfully 
defied  the  torpedoes  and  their  in- 
ventor, whose  schemes  he  liberally 
anathematised ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  support  of  some  infiuential 
friends,   who   complained     of    the 
energy  of  the  '  nautical  gentlemen,' 
Fulton  takes  leave  of  the  subject  in 
a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  he 
draws  a  parallel   between  himself 
and   Bartholomew    Schwartz,    the 
inventor  of  gunpowder,  presenting 
himself  before  the  gates  of  Borne 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  armed 
with    a    four-pounder,   and  being 
driven  off  by  the  Boman  catapultas. 
Fulton's  experiments,  however,  gave 
rise  to  several  schemes  of  a  similar 
nature  attempted  on    the   Britifih 
ships  during  the  war  of  1812  with- 
out success. 

We  take  leave  of  Fulton,  but  his 
mantle  descended  on  Colonel  Colt 
the  inventor  of  the  revolver.  It 
appears  that  the  ColoneFs  hobby 
was  not  the  revolver,  but  the  sub- 
marine battery,  and  frx>m  1839  to 
I  $42  he  was  maturing  the  discarded 
idea  of  Fulton*  s,  of  applying,  electri- 
city to  submarine  mines.     In  1841 
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he  writds  a  confident  letter  to  Pre- 
sident Tyler  on  this  snbjeot,  in 
which  he  claims  as  an  '  invention 
original  to  myself,  to  be  able  to 
effect  the  instant  destruction  of 
either  ships  or  steamers  at  my 
pleasure  on  their  entering  a  har- 
bour, whether  singly  or  in  whole 
fleets,  while  those  vessels  to  which 
I  am  disposed  to  allow  a  passage 
are  secure  from  the  possibility  of 
being  injured.  All  this  I  can  do 
while  myself  in  perfect  security, 
and  without  giving  an  invading 
enemy  the  slightest  sign  of  his 
danger.' 

Accordingly,  Colonel  Colt  was 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  experi- 
ments under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
following  year  he  destroyed  three 
vessels  by  exploding  torpedoes  with 
his  galvanic  battery,  one  o;  which 
was  at  five  miles'  distance  liom  the 
operator.  Thus  far  these  vessels 
had  been  at  anchor,  but  in  1843  ^ 
brig  of  five  hundred  tons  was  blown 
to  pieces  on  the  Potomac,  while 
under  way  and  sailing  at  a  speed 
of  five  knots  an  hour,  Colonel  Colt 
being  at  Alexandria,  five  miles  away. 
Seventeen  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  these 
experiments,  but  further  proceed- 
ings were  discountenanced,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Colt,  his  invention  remained  a 
secret  even  to  the  Military  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  battery  or  the  fuzes  used  by 
bim,  but  he  evidently  arranged  his 
torpedoes  in  groups,  and  a  part  of 
his  invention  was  to  cause  the 
vessel  to  close  the  electric  circuit, 
by  contact  with  what  are  now 
technically  called  '  circuit  closers ; ' 
thus  the  mine  immediately  under 
the  ship  was  sure  to  be  the  one  ex- 
ploded. 

His  electric  cable  was  the  first 
submarine  wire  used  for  the  trbns- 
naission  of  the  electric  fluid,  the 
'  insulation '     being     effected     by 


asphaltum  and  beeswax,  instead  of 
gutta-percha,  then  unknown. 

While  Colonel  Colt  was  making 
this  large  stride  towards  the  sub- 
marine mines,  as  a  defence  of  har- 
bours, iu  England  Captain  Warner's 
plans  received  some  attention,  and 
his  destruction  of  the  John  of  Oaunt 
was  accepted  as  a  novelty,  but  his 
clock-work  torpedoes  showed  no 
advance  on  Fulton's  arrangements. 
In  1839,  however.  General  Sir 
Charles  Pasley,  R.E.,  had  used 
voltaic  electricity  as  the  agent  for 
exploding  the  large  charges  used  in 
the  removal  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
Royal  George  and  Edgar  at  Spit- 
head. 

We  now  come  to  the  infernal 
machines  of  the  Russian  war ;  some 
forty  or  fifty  of  which  were  picked 
up  by  the  boats  of  the  allied  fleets 
in  the  approaches  to  Cronstadt  and 
other  places  in  the  Baltic :  two  of 
our  ships,  the  Merlin  and  Fu-efty, 
were  struck  by  them,  but  not 
seriously  injured.  These  submarine 
mines  were  conical  in  shape,  con- 
taining a  small  charge  of  8  lbs. 
or  9  lbs.  of  powder,  the  only  novelty 
in  them  being  the  mode  of  ignition, 
which  with  some  improvements  we 
have  adopted  as  suitable  to  contact 
or  mechanical  torpedoes. 

The  igniting  apparatus  consisted 
of  a  narrow  glass  tube  containing 
sulphuric  acid  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
tube,  in  which  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar,  projecting  arms  being 
connected  with  the  leaden  tube,  to 
receive  the  thrust  of  a  collision: 
the  tube  being  thus  bent  broke  the 
glass  tube,  when  the  sulphuric  acid 
falling  on  the  chlorate  of  potash 
exploded  the  torpedo.  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  torpedo  as  the  above 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  friend  as 
to  foe  when  once  laid  down,  a 
defect  which  is  inherent  in  all  con- 
tact torpedoes,  and  there  were  other 
points  in  which  the  Russian  ma- 
chines* were  deficient,  but  their 
X>rincipal  mistake  was  tixe  weakness 
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of  the  charge,  which  was  the  chief 
canse  of  their  inefficiency  against 
our  ships. 

The  Russians  do  not  appear  to 
have  used  electric  torpedoes,  but 
the  Kertch  expedition  in  1855 
found  at  Yenikale  a  complete  series 
of  galTanic  apparatus  which  was 
not  in  position,  but  the  Times  cor- 
respondent speaks  of  it  as  '  con- 
sisting of  many  miles  of  wire,  and 
the  number  of  cells  indicating  a 
very  powerful  battery :  *  it  included, 
we  believe,  the  valuable  circuit- 
closing  contrivance. 

In  1859  the  Austrians  employed 
submarine  electric  mines  charged 
with  g^n-cotton  for  the  defence  of 
Venice,  under  the  direction  of  Baron 
Von  Ebner,  and  in  1866  their  sys- 
tem was  further  developed  for  the 
defence  of  Pola  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Although  these  mines  were 
not  required  to  be  used,  the  Aus- 
trian experience  has  proved  very 
valuable,  their  apparatus  being 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  in  Paris 
in  1867. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of 
the  torpedo  from  its  earliest  concep- 
tion by  Bushnell  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War  in  America ; 
and  though  we  have  shown  how 
gradually  it  grew  up  through  ridi- 
cule and  failure  to  its  robust  man- 
hood, so  little  was  its  real  impor- 
tance appreciated  at  that  time,  that 
when  its  frequent  successful  apph- 
cation  in  the  Civil  War  forced  us 
to  recognise  its  influence,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  new  power  was  discovered, 
and  every  nation  in  Europe  se- 
riously considered  how  the  gigantic 
force  of  the  submarine  mine  could 
be  best  utilised. 

Fortunately  for  ourselves,  the 
ufie  of  the  same  language,  and 
the  universal  publicity  of  every- 
thing in  America,  have  rendered 
their  torpedo  experience  easily 
available  to  us;  and  though  their 
electrical  arrangements  were  far 
from  perfect,  the  Americans  were 
the     first    to    use    electriciiy    in 


actual  warfare,  lending  interest 
to  the  means  employed,  as  being 
the  only  true  test  by  which  their 
value  can  be  gauged.  Offen- 
sive torpedo  warfare  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  its  birth  from  the 
American  Civil  War,  though  the 
Harvey  and  the  Whitehead  were  to 
them  unknown  weapons. 

Taking  the  official  reports  as  a 
guide,  and  omitting  even  well-au- 
thenticated  but  unofficial  accounts 
of  vessels  injured  or  destroyed  by 
torpedoes,  it  appears  that — 

25  vessels  of  all  sizes  belonging 

to  the  Federal  Navy  were 

destroyed  or  sunk. 

9  vessels  of  all  sizes  belonging 

to  the  Federal  Navy  were 

—  injured. 

34 
I  Confederate  vessel  destroyed 

by  the  enemy. 

3  Confederate  vessels  destroyed 

involuntarily  by  their  own 

—  torpedoes. 

38 

Of  these,  one  Federal  vessel  was 
destroyed  in  1862,  two  in  1863,  ten 
in  1864,  and  no  less  than  twelve  in 
the  four  months  of  1865,  thus  show- 
ing the  progress  in  successful  appli- 
cation of  torpedo  war&re,  although 
it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  the 
greater  number  of  vessels  employed 
by  the  Federals  towards  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  well  as  their  penetra- 
tion of  the  enemy's  country,  af- 
forded more  opportunity  for  it* 
effective  employment.  The  follow- 
ing  list  shows  the  names  and  class 
of  vessels  destroyed  by  torpedoes ; 
the  injured  we  have  omitted,  al- 
though some  of  the  unsuccessfdl 
attacks  on  Federal  vessels  by  out- 
rigger torpedoes  require  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  The  destruction 
of  the  three  Confederate  vessels  by 
their  own  torpedoes,  one  of  which 
was  blown  up  while  endeavouring 
to  place  them  in  position,  shows 
the  danger  to  friendly  vessels  of  the 
contact  system. 
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List  op  Vessels  dbstrotbd  ht  Torpsdoxs  durino  thb  Civil  Wae  ik  Amebic^. 


No. 

Name 

D«8cilption 

1 
Year 

Place 

Method  aaplojed 

I 

CatVo  . 

rU.S  iron-clad  1 
\     gun- boat    ./ 

1862 

Yazoo  River 

Submarine  mine 

2 

Baron  de  Kalb    . 

Ditto  . 

1863 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

3 

Launch  oi  Pawnee 

U.S.  boat    . 

Do. 

Ditto 

4 

Housaionic . 

U.S.  sloop  . 

1864 

Charleston  . 

Submarine  boat 

5 

Maple-Lei\f 

U.S.  transport     . 

Do. 

Florida 

Submarine  min^ 

6 

FMftPort    , 

U.S.  gunboat 

Do. 

Mississippi . 

Ditto 

7 

Commodore  Jones 

U.S.  steamer 

Do. 

James  River 

Ditto 

8 

Harriet  Tweed    . 

U.S  transport 

Do. 

Florida       . 

Ditto 

9 

—            — 

Another  transport 

Do. 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

lO 

Tecumseh    . 

U.S.  Monitor 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay 

Ditto 

II 

Albemarle    . 

Confederate  ram . 

Do. 

Albemarle  Sound 

Outriirger  boat 

12 

Narcissus    . 

U.S.  steamer 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay 

Submarine  min» 

13 

0/^f^o 

Ditto  . 

Do. 

Roanoke  River    . 

Ditto 

14 

Baxley' 

U.S.  tug      . 

Do. 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

IS 

Patapsco     . 

U.S.  Monitor       . 

1865 

Charleston  . 

Ditto 

i6 

Harvest  Moon 

U.S.  flag-ship      . 

Do. 

George  Town 

Ditto 

17 

Althea 

U.S.  tug      . 

Do. 

Mobile 

Ditto 

i8 

Milfoaukie  . 

U.S.  Monitor       . 

Do. 

Blakely  River     . 

Ditto 

19 

20 

Rodolph 

U.S.  iron-clad     . 
U.S.  tin-clad 

Do. 
Do. 

Mobile 
Ditto  . 

Ditto 
Ditto 

21 

Ida     . 

U.S.  tug      . 

Do. 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

22 

6btoto 

U.S.  gun-boat     . 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay 

Ditto 

23 

/  Launch  of  Cin- 1 
(^  cinnati        .  j 
rTwo  boats  of] 
^    U.S.  steamer  5» 
1^  Shawmut     .  J 

U.S.  boat    . 

Do. 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

24 
25 

U.S.  boats  . 

Do. 

Cape  Fear  River 

Ditto 

26 

A  tin-clad  (48)   . 

U.S.  steamer 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay 

Ditto 

^Z 

Marion 

Confed.  steamer  . 

1863 

Charleston  . 

"l  Destroyed  accr- 

28 

Etiwan 

Ditto  . 

1864 

Ditto  . 

dentally     by 

29 

—            — 

r  Confed.   float- \ 
\  ing  batteiy  ,j 

1865 

Roanoke  River  . 

their    owA 
torpedoes 

Of  the  twenty-seven  vessels 
marked  *  submarine  mine'  only- 
one,  the  Commodore  Jones^  received 
her  quietus  through  electricity,  the 
mine  being  exploded  bj  a  galvanic 
battery  from  the  shore,  the  system 
of  cross  bearings  being  the  mode 
emplo3''ed  to  ascertain  her  position. 
Commander  Barnes  thus  describes 
the  effect  of  the  explosion. 

*  The  Jo7ie8  was  at  this  moment 
considerably  in  advance  and  with 
heavy  drags  out  astern  was  slowly 
inoving  ahead.  The  small  boats  of 
the  Fleet  were  ahead  of  and  around 
her  also  engaged  in  dragging  and 
sweeping  the  channel.  .  .  .  Sud- 
denly, and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  she  appeared  to  be  lifted 
bodily,  her  wheels  rapidly  revolving 
in  mid  air ;  persons  declared  they 


could  see  the  green  sedge  beneath 
her  keel.  Then  through  her  shot 
to  a  g^eat  height  an  immense  foun* 
tain  of  foaming  water,  followed  by 
a  dense  column  thick  with  mud. 
She  absolutely  crumbled  to  pieces^ 
dissolved  as  it  were  in  mid  air,  en- 
veloped by  the  falling  spiay,  mud, 
water,  and  smoke.'  The  operators 
consisted  of  three  men,  one  of  whom 
was  killed,  and  the  other  two  cap- 
tured ;  of  the  crew  of  the  Commo- 
dore Jones  about  half  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  charge  which  literally  blew 
the  Jones  to  atoms  consisted  of 
1,750  lbs.  of  powder,  placed  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  the  battery  being 
formed  of  Bunsen's  cells. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  destruction  of 
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sliips  by  the  mechanical  torpedoes, 
of  which  the  Confederates  possessed 
an  infinite  variety.  Although  the 
charges  of  these  torpedoes  were 
small  compared  with  the  above,  and 
their  consequent  efiect  neither  so 
certain  nor  complete,  they  were 
most  dangerous  enemies,  and  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  26  ves- 
sels, including  friend  as  well  as  foe. 
They  were  either  buoyant,  so  moored 
as  to  rest  about  10  feet  below  the 
surface,  or,  in  shallow  waters, 
attached  to  a  frame-work.  The 
frame  torpedoes  contained  about 
27  lbs.  of  powder,  and  were  placed 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the 
fuzes  consisting  of  a  sensitive  de- 
tonating composition.  The  buoyant 
torpedoes  were  of  all  shapes ;  some 
conical,  some  made  of  lager  beer 
barrels;  whilst  the  favourite.  Sin- 
ger's, was  shaped  like  a  hat-box. 
They  contained  from  50  to  120 
lbs.  of  powder.  Some  of  these  had 
the  chemical  fuze  already  described 
as  used  by  the  Russians.  Singer's 
arrangement  consisted  in  attaching 
a  heavy  iron  cap  by  a  rim  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  torpedo,  this  cap 
being  fastened  by  a  line  to  a 
trigger,  on  collision  with  a  passing 
ship,  or  the  cap  being  knocked  off, 
the  trigger  is  pulled  out  releasing  a 
plunger  which  is  forced  by  a  spiral 
spring  against  a  fulminating  sub- 
stance, exploding  the  charge. 

The  success  of  Singer's  plan  is 
shown  by  the  destruction  of  13 
Federal  vessels,  and  it  appears  to  be 
more  instantaneous  in  its  action  than 
the  chemical  fuze ;  though  we  ven- 
ture this  opinion  with  diffidence  as 
being  contrary  to  the  conclusion  of 
our  Committees.  Major  Stotherd, 
R.E.,  at  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion speaks  of  the  chemical  fuze  as 
being  'the  best  combination  for 
mechanical  ignition '  known. 

The  isolated  effect  of  submarine 
mines  has,  we  think,  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  list  of  casual- 
ties ;  but  it  may  be  argued  *  that, 
after  all,  they  did  not  prevent  the 


Federals  from  scouring  with  their 
gun-boats  all  the  rivers  and  navig- 
able channels  of  the    Confederate 
States.'      What  then,   it   may   be 
asked,  does  the  American  experience 
teach  us  as  to  the  value  of  torpedo 
obstructions  as  means  of  defence  ? 
It  teaches  us  that  torpedoes  alone, 
although  they  may  delay  and  cause 
some  loss  to  a  hostile  fleet,  cannot 
be  considered  as  efficient  defences  ; 
that  even  when  protected  by  forts, 
if  the  water  is  deep,  they  cannot 
be  entirely  depended  upon,  for  in 
spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Moni- 
tor   Tecwinseh,   Admiral    Farragut 
attacked  the   defences  of  Mobile, 
passing  heavy  batteries  in  August 
1864 ;    but,  where  connect-ed  wiUi 
obstructions     as    the    frame-work 
mentioned,  or  in  deeper  water,  used 
in  addition  to  booms,  chains,  and 
nets,   and    protected   by  powerful 
batteries,  we  believe  them  to  pre- 
sent   an    impenetrable   barrier    to 
naval  operations.      At  Charleston 
and    Wilmington    they   were    Hie 
naainstay  of  the  defence,  which,  so 
far  as  the  naval  part  was  concerned 
was  success^],  and  so  entirely  did 
the  apprehension  of  these  machines 
paralyse  the    naval   superiority  of 
the   Federals  on  the  James  river, 
that  we  find   Generals  Grant  and 
Butler  united  in    urging    on    the 
Admiral  that    the    torpedo    boats 
made  the  situation  uncertain,  and 
Admiral  Lee  at  last  reluctantly  con- 
senting to  place  obstructions  in  the 
river,  so  as,  he  quaintly  remarks, 'to 
hold  this  river  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture.* 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  chiefly 
on  the  defence  of  places  and  posi- 
tions by  submarine  mines,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  torpedo  as  an 
offensive  weapon  by  the  Confede- 
rates marks  another  decided  ad- 
vance in  torpedo  warfare,  which 
has  gone  fiu*  towards  redressing 
the  Imlance  between  the  powers  ot 
offence  and  defence. 

Bom,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Fulton's 
derided  efforts,  the  outrigger  tor- 
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pedo  soon  became  a  real  weapon  in 
Confederate  hands.  The  capture 
of  the  ironclad  AUanta  first  showed 
the  Federals  the  natnre  of  the 
attacks  to  be  made  npon  them,  as 
she  caiTied  a  formidable  outrigger 
torpedo  from  her  bow,  though  she 
had  no  opportunity  of  using  it. 

The  first  real  attempt  made  by  the 
outrigger  torpedo  was  against  the 
New  Ironsides  of  3,486  tons,  off  Char- 
lesion  in  October  1863.  It  was  about 
nine  p.m.  when  a  small  object  was 
seen  approaching  the  frigate,  which 
answered  to  the  usual  hail  by  a  rifle 
shot  which  killed  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  immediately  afterwards 
a  tremendous  explosion  shook  the 
huge  hull  of  the  Ironsides,  deluging 
her  deck  with  water.     The  torpedo 
boat  drifted  out  of  sight,  but  her 
captain  and  another  of  her  crew 
were  picked  up  alongside,  the  whole 
crew  of  four  men  having  jumped 
overboard  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion.    The  engineer,  finding  Imnself 
near  the  boat  shortly  afterwards, 
succeeded  in  relighting  the  fires  and 
taking    her    back    to    port.     This 
small    vessel    was  a  cigar- shaped 
steamer,  60  feet  long,  and  6  broad, 
so  far  submerged  that  only  about 
10  feet  of  hull  was  visible,  2  feet 
above  thfe  water.     She  carried  at 
tiie   extremity    of  an  iron  bar  10 
feet  in  length,  a  60-lb.  charge  of 
gunpowder  immersed  6  feet,  igni- 
tion, being  effected  by  means  of  an 
acid    fuze.      Commander    Dawson 
remarks  on  the  numerous  elements 
of  failure,  in  the  nature  of  the  fuze, 
the   inexperience  of  the  crew,  the 
charge  being  held  too  near  to  the 
operating  vessel,  and  adds  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  little  vessel 
was  nearly  swamped,  and  that  the 
New  Ironsides,  though  severely  in- 
jured, was  able  to  maintain  her  sta- 
tion.    The  Confederates  had  appro- 
priately christened  this  smaU  tor- 
pedo vessel  the  David,  and  a  David 
became  with  the  Federals  a  generic 
term   for  all  such  torpedo    smaU 
craft,  as  the  first  Monitor  had  served 


to  give  a  description  to  all  similarly 
armed  vessels. 

This  attack  made  the  Federals 
redouble  their  precautions,  but  not- 
withstanding all  their  efforts,  in 
February  1864  the  Hovsatonic,  a 
sloop  of  1,240  tons,  was  attacked  and 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  submarine 
boat,  a  description  of  which  we  have 
already  given.  The  boat  had  been 
seen  approaching  when  at  100  yards 
distance  ;  the  corvette's  cable  was 
instantly  slipped,  the  engines 
backed,  and  small  arms  fired  at  the 
David,  but  in  two  minutes  the  ship 
was  struck  on  the  quarter,  and  five 
minutes  afterwards  the  Hoiisatonio 
was  at  the  bottom,  with  150  men 
clinging  to  her  rigging. 

A  month  later,   the  U.S.    ship 
Memphis  only  escaped  destruction 
by   slipping  the   cable  and  going 
ahead,  the  movement  of  the  pro- 
peller breaking   the  David^s  out- 
T^E^^^'    Harassed  and  alarmed  by 
these  attacks,  the  Federals  increased 
the  number  and  vigilance  of  their 
guard-boats,  besides  using  cribs  of 
timber,  nets,  Ac,  as  obstructions. 
Yet  on  April   9,   1864,   the  U.S. 
wooden    flag-ship,     Minnesota,    of 
3,307    tons,    was    attacked    by    a 
David,  which successfolly  exploded  a 
charge  of  53  lbs.  of  powder  under  her 
quarter,  but  owing  to  the  sluggish 
fuzes  and  the  insufficient  charge, 
the     Minnesota,     although     much 
damaged,  continued  at  her  station. 
The   attacking  vessel  in  this  in- 
stance   was    an    ordinary    steam 
launch,  which  returned  safely  into 
harbour,   although  saluted  with  a 
salvo    of  great    guns    and    small 
arms.   On  this  occasion  the  Federals 
had  chiefly  relied  on  the  protection 
of  a  tug  intended  to  run  down  the 
obnoxious  small  craft,  but,  from  not 
having  steam  sufficient  at  command, 
this  device  failed  them  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

Afler  this,  the  Federals  took  up 
this  mode  of  warfare,  arming  a 
number  of  steam  launches  with 
outrigger*      They  lengthened  the 
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outrigger,  discarded  ibe  self-acting 
fazes,  and  adopted  a  simple  trigger- 
line  igniting  arrangement.  The 
torpedo  was  made  buoyant  by  an 
air  chamber,  and  it  was  to  be 
thrown  clear  of  the  outrigger  before 
pulling  the  trigger,  thus  the  spar 
was  saved,  and  a  new  charge  could 
be  immediately  attached  in  case  of 
failure.  As  Commander  Dawson 
remarks  of  this  method,  '  there  is 
danger  of  the  operating  vessel 
drifting  over  its  own  torpedo,'  and, 
being  buoyant,  it  is  more  likely  to 
float  up  alongside  the  hostile  ship 
than  under  her  bilge,  where  its 
eflfect  would  be  very  slight. 

With  this  nature  of  torpedo,  a 
very  gallant  and  successful  attack 
was  made  on  the  Rebel  ram  AlhC' 
marie,  which  the  Federals  speak  of 
as  having  become  'the  terror  of 
the  Sounds,'  being  victorious  in 
two  hard-fought  battles.  The  at- 
tack was  made  on  October  28,  1864, 
the  launch  being  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Gushing,  U.S.  Navy, 
whose  report  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  a£fair.  The  *  Rebel 
Ram'  was  protected  by  logs,  at 
fifteen  feet  distance,  which  the 
launch  '  breasted  in '  some  feet,  and 
in  spite  of  a  hail  of  small-arm  fire, 
the  torpedo,  containing  60  lbs.  of 
powder,  was  exploded  with  fatal 
efiect  on  the  ram,  the  launch  being 
also  submerged  by  the  falling  water. 
Of  the  fifteen  persons  composing 
her  crew,  two  were  killed  or 
drowned,  eleven  made  prisoners, 
and  two,  including  Lieutenant 
Gushing,  escaped.  This,  however, 
was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  an 
ironclad  ship,  whose  destruction 
decided  the  fate  of  a  small  cam- 
paign; Plymouth,  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  the  Roanoke  River  shortly 
afterwards  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Albemarle 
being  built  with  '  an  overhang,'  the 
defects  of  the  buoyant  torpedo 
above  alluded  to  were  not  felt. 
The  Federals  had  in  a  previous  en- 


gagement with  the  Albemarle  en- 
deavoured to  use  an  outrigger  tor- 
pedo attached  to  the  bow  of  a  slug- 
gish paddle-wheel  steamer,  but, 
whether  owing  to  the  unhandy 
nature  of  the  ship  or  the  mistrust 
of  the  crew  in  their  novel  arm, 
without  success. 

We  have  now  given  the  principal 
instances  of  offensive  torpedo  at- 
tacks, and  though  the  nett  work 
done  was  only  the  destruction  of 
one  Federal  and  one  Confederate 
ship  by  this  method  of  warfare,  its 
moral  e£fect  as  borne  witness  to  by 
the  best  Federal  officers  was  im- 
mense; the  bewilderment  caused 
by  its  sudden  and  insidious  natuiie 
being  sufficient,  as  was  clearly 
proved,  to  render  cool  aim  and 
effective  fire  impossible. ' 

It  does  not  the  less  prove  that 
all  such  expeditions  are  of  a  des- 
perate nature,  though  it  may  he 
doubted  whether,  now  that  the 
American  experience  has  allowed 
us  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  it  is  a 
more  dangerous  service  than  a  for- 
lorn hope  or  the  cutting  out  expe- 
ditions of  former  days. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Federal  Gbvemmeut  built  a  special 
torpedo  vessel  which  was  called  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  of  which  we  will 
only  say  with  Gommander  Dawson^ 
that '  she  was  fitted  with  most  in- 
genious and  complicated  machinery 
to  achieve  that  which  every  seaman 
knows  should  be  sedulously  guarded 
against,  viz.  giving  universal  motion 
to  the  outrigger.'  She  was  207 
tons,  and  84  feet  long,  with  an 
armour-plating  of  5  inches. 

A  Gaptain  Doty  has  patented  in 
this  country  an  apparatus  by  which 
he  can  project  a  tubular  iron  out- 
rigger fix)m  10  feet  below  the  water- 
line  25  feet  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, with  machinery  for  replacing 
the  outrigger  and  torpedo  as  often 
as  required.  We  confess,  however, 
our  preference  for  the  more  simple 
form  of  outrigger  boats ;  the  result 
of    careful    experiments  at  Ports- 
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month  against  the  America,  an  old 
74  that  had  been  nsed  as  a  target- 
ship,  showing  that  loo  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder, or  its   equivalent  in  gun- 
cotton,  can  be  exploded  with  perfect 
safety  to  a  steam  launch,  the  tor- 
pedo being  attached  to  a  pole   25 
feet  long,  immersed    10  feet;  and 
that  even  with  a  pole  a  few  feet 
shorter  no  material  amount  of  water 
Tv^ould  be  shipped  or  damage  done, 
the  launch  being  somewhat  protected 
by  a  canopy  forward.    From  a  light 
-whale-boat  with  a  canvas  cover,  it 
Tvas  found  possible    to  explode   a 
charge  of  30  or  40  lbs.  of  powder 
Tvithout  danger,  the  method  almost 
invariably  employed  to  efifect   the 
explosion  being  electricity.     In  our 
apparatus  we  rejeet  the  air-cham- 
ber  and    the    detaching    arrange- 
ments, being  content  to  expend  a 
spar  on  each  occasion  of  the  tor- 
pedo being  used.     Our  boats  are, 
however,  generally  fitted  with  an 
outrigger  on  each  side,  and  spare 
spars  to  replace  those  expended  can 
be  carried  if  requisite ;  the  electric 
battery  is  generally  a  simple  voltaic 
box  pile,  consisting  of  copper  and 
zinc   plates,  which  is  suitable    to 
Buch  rough  handling  as  is  likely  to 
occur  in  boat  service.     Its  advan- 
tage is,  that  no  collision  is  at  all 
requisite,  whilst  the  explosion  is,  of 
conrse,  instantaneous.     We    have 
made  no  experiments  with  reference 
to  carrying  outrigger  torpedoes  in 
ships,    though    we    imagine    that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  im- 
provising   such    arrangements,    in 
actual    warfare,    from    the    ship's 
stores;     the     requirements     being 
simply  to  project  at  the  extremity 
o£  a  spar  at  a  distance  of  20  to  25 
feet  from  the  vessel,  and  10  feet 
l>elow  the  surface  of  the  water,  a 
sufficient  charge,  say   150  lbs.   of 
powder,  or  6o  lbs.  of  gun-cotton. 

It  has  been  left  to  the  German  go- 
-v^emment  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
oonstructing  special  torpedo  vessels. 
7iiese  vessels  appear  to  be  much 
the  Confederate  Davids ;  they 
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are,  according  to  the  reports  we 
have  received,  only  40  feet  long,  very 
low  in  the  water,  to  *  move  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  over  the  noc- 
turnal waves;*  their  boilers  are  to  be 
heated  by  petroleum,  and,  to  crown 
all,  '  they  are  certainly  invulnerable 
to  all  except  the  heaviest  shot.' 
They  have  6  of  these  vessels,  3  of 
which  are  already  afloat.  With 
the  scanty  information  we  possess, 
we  should  not  like  to  speak  too 
confidently  as  to  what  they  really 
are  ;  but,  if  the  above  account  of ' 
what  is  intended  approaches  to- 
accuracy,  they  will  assuredly  turn 
out  egregious  fisdlures. 

What  advance  then  has  there  been 
made  since  the  American  war  in 
the  application  of  torpedoes?  We 
answer  much,  both  as  regards  de- 
fensive and  offensive  operations. 
Although  we  have  seen  their  fertility 
of  resource  in  the  construction  and 
mooring  of  mechanical  or  contact 
torpedoes,  we  have  now  advanced 
far  beyond  their  knowledge  as 
regards  electric  torpedoes. 

The  use  of  self-acting  electric 
mines,  so  arranged  as  to  explode  on 
the  collision  of  a  ship  with  what 
are  called  circuit-closers,  thus  ob- 
taining all  the  advantages  of  the 
contact  system,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  perfect  safety  for  a  friendly 
vessel  is  assured  by  the  removal  of 
a  peg  by  the  operator:  the  value 
of  gun-cotton  as  an  explosive  agent, 
now  ascertained  to  be  about  four 
times  as  powerful  weight  for  weight, 
and  three  times  as  powerful  bulk 
for  bulk,  as  gunpowder:  the  in- 
stantaneous explosion  caused  by 
ignition  by  a  fulminate  dispensing 
with  any  unusual  strength  of  case  : 
the  improvements  in  electric  bat- 
teries and  fuzes  :  these  are  but  some 
of  the  improvements  in  knowledge 
with  which  the  iuvestigations  of  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  the  Austrians, 
the  Prussians,  and  our  own  Com- 
mittees have  made  us  familiar.  The 
question  of  electric  fuzes  and  bat- 
teries is  itself  a  study,  and  we  do 
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not  attempt  to  deal  with  it  here : 
the  mooring  of  torpedoes;  the 
natnre  of  cahles ;  the  best  manner 
of  effecting  jnnctions  and  splices; 
the  power  of  the  mines,  and  the 
consequent  requisite  depth  at  which 
they  should  be  placed ;  the  relative 
advantages  of  gunpowder,  gun- 
cotton,  dynamite,  nitro-glycerine, 
litho-fracteur,  glyoxiline,  and  other 
explosives  for  submarine  mines ; 
the  various  methods  of  estimating 
the  position  of  the  vessel  with  re- 
gard to  the  mine  when  exploded 
by  judgment  fix)m  the  shore ;  the 
arrangement  in  groups  or  lines  for 
the  defence  of  a  roadstead  or  har- 
bour ;  how  to  test  the  conductivity 
of  a  cable,  the  efficacy  of  a  fuze, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  torpedo 
itself;  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  are  being  daily 
investigated,  and,  we  believe,  solved 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers and  our  torpedo  Instructors. 
We  have  no  space  even  for  their  con- 
clusions, which  are,  moreover,  of 
too  technical  a  character ;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  that  it  should 
be  generally  known  that  the  advan- 
tages of  gun-cotton  over  gunpowder 
are  so  decided  for  submarine  mines 
that  its  manufacture  must  be  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  the  Stowmarket 
catastrophe.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
us  that  a  Committee  has  just  re- 
ported to  this  effect. 

In  offensive  torpedoes  individual 
talent  has  advanced  us  two  steps. 
The  first  is  Captain  Harvey's  sea 
torpedo,  which  has  fi^quently  been 
described  by  the  press,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  having  been  tried 
searchingly  and  completely  in  fiill 
life  size.  It  is  a  narrow,  rectan- 
gular, strong  wooden  box,  the  ends 
being  angled  to  rive  the  torpedo 
when  towed  a  divergence  of  45** 
from  the  vessel  towing  it,  the  tow 
line  being  of  any  length  up  to  150 
yards.  They  are  constructed  of 
two  sizes,  the  larger  torpedo  to 
contain  either  60  lbs.  of  gun-cottf  n, 
76  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  or  100  ^bs. 


of  litho-fracteur  or  dynamite,  the 
ignition  being  effected  by  causing 
projecting  levers  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  enemy's  vessel,  the  levers 
forcing  down  an  exploding  holt 
acting  in  a  tube  containing  chemi- 
cals. The  torpedo  is  supported  hy 
a  buoy,  and  when  in  action  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  dorsal 
fin  of  a  huge  shark  pursuing  the 
vessel  using  it.  Ghreat  speed  is 
requisite  to  develope  its  qualiti^ 
but  in  the  Oamel  and  Royal  Sovereign 
experiments  it  was  tiiumphandy 
success^,  and  it  promises  to  be  as 
effective  as  it  is  evidently  simple 
and  seamanlike.  What  may  be  its 
future  value  as  a  naval  arm  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
fleet  armed  with  such  weapons 
would  have  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage over  ore  without  them.  It 
has  its  faults,  no  doubt ;  it  requires 
speed  in  the  ship  using  it ;  it  is  not 
as  safe  as  might  be  wished  to  fri^idlj 
vessels,  notwithstanding  its  safety 
key ;  it  requires  to  be  handled  with 
some  dexterity  to  cause  it  to  strike 
an  opponent  below  the  water-line ; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  our  Gh)vemment 
have  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  into  the 
service,  awarding  the  sum  of  i,ooo7., 
less  income-tax,  to  Captain  Harvey 
for  his  invention,  the  advantages  of 
which  our  readers  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  are  now  shared  by  the 
Russian,  the  Prussian,  the  Itah&s, 
and  the  Swedish  Governments. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Harvey 
or  *  Otter  torpedo,'  we  now  come  to 
the  newest  thing  out  in  the  White- 
head or  Fish  torpedo,  the  invoitiofl 
of  an  English  engineer  in  the 
Austrian  service.  It  is  a  cigar- 
shaped  vessel  or  submarine  rocket 
of  thin  wrought  iron,  with  a  ked 
above  and  below,  horizontal  and 
vertical  rudders,  the  former  in- 
tended to  keep  the  machine  at  any 
required  depth,  regulated  by  setting 
a  scale.  Tlie  body  contains  coffl- 
prossed  air,  working  a  pnewnatic 
engine  and  four-bladed  screw.  The 
fore  part  contains  the  e3q)losTr«s  to 
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act  hj  percussion  on  collision. 
These  torpedoes  are  of  two  sizes, 
the  larger  being  14  feet  long,  and 
16  inches  in  diameter,  intended  for 
67  lbs.  of  gun-cotton ;  the  smaller 
one  is  nearly  the  same  in  length 
but  two  inches  less  in  diameter,  to 
contain  18  lbs.  of  dynamite.  The 
whole  is  discharged  ^m  a  tube  in 
the  bows  of  the  operating  vessel, 
the  torpedo  being  pushed  out  by  an 
^ejector,'  which  at  the  same  time 
sets  the  machinery  in  motion.  The 
speed  of  the  Whitehead  is  from  7  to 
7-^  knots,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the 
inventor  that  the  range  of  the  large 
torpedo  is  more  than  1,000  yards. 

In  the  trial  of  this  torpedo  against 
the  old  frigate  UAigle  at  Sheemess 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Com- 
mittee are  understood  to  have  re- 
ported very  favourably  of  its  accu- 
racy, and  that  it  could  be  depended 
upon  to  hit  a  vessel  *  broadside  on  ' 
at  200  yards  distance.  The  trial 
actually  made  was  the  discharge  of 
the  larger  torpedo  from  the  Oberon, 
an  old  iron  steamer  which  had  been 
specially  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
against  the  side  of  the  UAigle  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  200  yards,  and 
thofugh  the  charge  took  effect, 
'  making  a  hole  as  large  as  a  cutter ' 
and  sinking  the  vessel,  the  ship 
^wna  only  struck  on  the  quarter, 
and  considerable  time  was  occupied 
in  pointing  the  Oberon  for  the 
object.  In  a  second  attempt  with 
the  smaller  torpedo,  with  a  net  15 
feet  from  the  sunk  frigate's  side, 
the  protection  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  torpedo  inno- 
cnons.  We  believe  that  both  our 
Gk>vemment  and  the  Austrians,  for 
^  snm  of  15,000^.,  have  purchased 
permission  to  use  the  patent,  and 
-tiiis  year's  estimates  are  to  provide 
^  snm  for  a  new  vessel  specially 
fitted  to  discharge  these  formidable 
jjrojectiles.  We  must  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  "authorities  are  fully 
satisfied  with  the  merit  of  the  in- 
-^ention,  but,  [notwithstanding  the 
0kill  and  ingenuity  displayed  m  the 


construction  and  working  of  the 
machine,  its  intrinsic  value  would 
seem  to  us  to  be  overrated. 

Can  it  be  fired  otherwise  than  from 
the  bows,  and  can  it  be  discharged 
when  the  ship  is  moving  through 
the  water?  These  are  important 
questions,  and  if  they  are  answered 
in  the  negative  its  use  must  be 
chiefly  confined  to  attacks  on 
vessels  at  anchor,  as  with  a  ship  in 
motion  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  strike  her.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  ship  can  be  fitted  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  discharging  a 
broadside  of  submarine  rockets  of 
the  Whitehead  stamp,  a  decisive 
naval  action  becomes  an  impossi- 
bility, for  ships  must  keep  out  of 
range  of  such  fatal  missiles,  as  to 
plate  efiectually  15  feet  below  the 
water-line  is  an  impossibility. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Von  Schelika,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  alluded  to,  gives 
us  some  interesting  information  as 
to  torpedo  experiments  in  Russia. 
He  tells  us  that  a  '  most  costly  sub- 
marine boat,'  built  for  the  Russian 
Government,  was  lost  a  few  months 
ago  in  Transund  Eoads.  He  also 
claims  to  have  invented  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  'automatic'  tor- 
pedo, which  is  to  remain  under  the 
full  control  of  the  operator  during 
the  whole  of  its  course.  He  con- 
siders it  a  great  improvement  on 
the  Whitehead,  which  he  speaks  of 
as  a  *  costly  mechanical  toy.' 

In  this  sketch  of  the  torpedo  we 
have  casually  pointed  out  its  capa- 
bilities both  for  attack  and  defence; 
its  position  with  regard  to  the  gun 
and  the  ram  has  recently  been  ably 
treated  in  these  pages,  and  forms 
nopartof  oursubject;  but  we  protest 
against  the  idea  of  a  happy  com- 
mingling of  all  natures  of  weapon  in 
one  vessel,  to  be  *  bristling  with  out- 
rigger torpedoes,'  to  carry  a  Harvey 
on  each  quarter,  to  be  fitted  with 
the  Whitehead,  whilst  intending 
to  use  the  gun  and  the  ram  at 
the  same  time.      Such  a   vessel 
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would    be  a    nondescript,  worthy 
of    all    the  ridicnle   piled  up   by 
Commodore  Rodgers  on    Fulton's 
block-ship  ;  the  spirit  of  TegethofTs 
success  at  Lissa  was  his   putting 
his  trust  in  the  ram  as  the  effective 
weapon,  and  neither  an  attempt  at 
incompatible  combinations  nor  his 
conversion  to  *  any  new  thing.'  The 
error  we  have  above  alluded  to  is 
undoubtedly  amistake,  *^ropc?e  zele,' 
perhaps  ;  but  to  ignore  the  torpedo 
entirely  as  a  naval  arm  is  simply 
fatuous.      Yet  there  have  not  been 
wanting  authorities  who  have  failed 
to  take  it  into  their  consideration 
in  a  calculation  of  maritime  power. 
In  a  series  of  otherwise  able  articles 
on  the  requirements  of  the  French 
marine,  in  the  Revue  desDeiix  Maudes 
last  year,  by  Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Graviere,  notwithstanding  some  al- 
io sions  to  the  *  mines  sous-marines,' 
which  the  admiral  encountered  in 
the  Adriatic  in  1859,  he  speaks  of 
them  merely  as  *  cet  art  si  ingenieux 
de  defendre  Tacces  des  rades  par 
Tetablissement  de  torpilles,'  and  as 
an  offensive  naval  weapon  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  torpedo.      This 
blindness  is  not  confined    to  our 
neighbours,  for  in  an  interesting 
magazine  article  last  year,  from  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
called,  *  The  British  Navy  ;     what 
we  have,  and  what  we  want,'  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  reference  to 
the  torpedo. 

What  we  do  want  is  more  experi- 
ments of  a  serious  nature  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  new  arm  on  our 
costly  iron-clads.  Mr.  Beed  tells 
us  that  they  are  expressly  fitted 
with  deep  double  bottoms,  water- 
tight partitions,  &c. ;  but  he  adds, 
•  whether  or  not  these  precautionary 
measures  will  prove  sufficient  against 
attack  by  torpedoes  is  doubtful.' 


•  This  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
it  was  intended  to  have  tried  this 
question  on  the  Oheron ;  but  after 
her  bottom  had  been  doubled  for  a 
considerable  distance,  it  occurred 
to  some  one  wiser  than  the  rest  that, 
her  whole  structure  being  so  weak, 
such  an  experiment  would  have  no 
value,  and  no  trial  has  yet  been 
made  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
power  of  the  torpedo  on  our  recent 
constructions. 

This  trial,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  is,  after  all,  to  take  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  our 
informant  tells  us  that  it  has  only 
been  delayed  by  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  Navy  or  the  Army 
Estimates  are  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  experiment. 

It  is  related  of  Drake  that,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Biver  Plate,  in 
one  of  his  early  voyages,  he  found 
there  a  gibbet  which  had  been 
erected  by  Magellan,  and  *he 
thanked  God  theit  he  was  in  a 
civilised  country !  *  It  may  seem 
sad  to  thoughtfiil  men  that  our 
boasted  civilisation  should  be  shown 
by  the  perfection  of  means  of 
destroying  our  fellow-creatures ;  bnt 
at  least,  in  taking  leave  of  onr 
subject,  we  may  feel  thankful  that 
the  improvements  in  implements  of 
warfare  secure  us  from  an  invasion 
of  barbaric  races,  and  if  our  sub- 
marine mines  lie  thick  round  onr 
coasts,  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
harbouring  aggrressive  designs,  al- 
though we  are,  as  we  trusty  pre- 
pared to  make  good  our  island  home 
against  all  comers, 

As  Neptnne*8  Park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rockfl  unscalable,  and  roaring  vateis. 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  our  cnasies 

boats, 
But  suck  thorn  up  to  the  top-nuist. 

E.  B.  E 
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*  Wr^  don't  go  on  onr  knees  in 
f  f  there,  allez/  nodding  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  Napoleon's 
tomb ;  *  the  palaces  should  wait/ 
said  a  poor  woman,  seated  on  a 
4}ench  in  the  garden  outside  the  In- 
vahdes ;  *  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
want  help/  patting,  one  may  say, 
the  concrete  for  the  abstract.  *  We 
shall  have  hard  times,'  she  went 
on,  *  and  little  money  to  buy  food 
and  fuel ;  but  the  Governments  are 
-all  alike,  and  we  have  come  to  think 
of  them,  Monarchist,  Republican, 
Imperial,  as  caring  only  to  put 
money  in  their  purses ;  but  I  sup- 
pose they  want  nobody  here  but 
rich  people,  as  they  say  your  Baron 
Haussmann  boasted  would  be  the 
«nd  of  all  his  grand  building.' 

The  great  gold-covered  dome  of 
the  Invalides  shone  grandly  in  the 
sun  before  us  (and  on  its  eastern 
fiide  was  still  the  scaffolding  neces- 
sary for  repairs  of  the  injuries  re- 
<2eived),  which  had  suggested  the 
woman's  remarks.  Out  of  sight 
from  that  point  workmen  were  busy 
on  the  only  remaining  pavilion  of 
the  Tuileries ;  the  damage  done  to 
the  Louvre  was  rapidly  ceasing  to 
strike  the  curious  eye ;  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  had  its  groups  of 
labourers;  skilful  chisels  were  at 
work  upon  the  Arc  de  r£!toile ;  the 
-grand  proportions  of  the  church  of 
St.  Eustacho  were  resuming  their 
original  uniformity;  the  Chateau 
d*£au  was  encumbered  with  rub- 
bish, but  with  blocks  of  stone  too  ; 
and  so  in  a  hundred  other  places  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  Minis- 
tere  de  Finances,  indeed,  remains  a 
hopeless  wreck,  and  its  site  is  or  is 
to  be  sold ;  the  great  gaps  in  the 
Rue  Royale,  the  Theatre  Porte  St. 
Martin,  and  many  more  than  need 
be  named,  still  remain  as  the  work 
of  destruction  left  them  ;  but  the 
worst  siixht  of  all  are  the  wrecks  of 
houses  small  and  large,  villas,  fac- 


tories, cottages,  which  meet  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  who  takes  a  seat  on 
the  '  Imperial'  or  upper  deck  of  the 
carriages  on  the  circular  railway 
that  follows  the  walls  of  Paris,  or 
who  visits  the  Point  du  Jour,  Au- 
teuil,    St.   Cloud,    or  Neuilly.    A 
glance  thrown  on  the  portion  of  a 
high  factory  wall  which  alone  re- 
mained standing  of  its  many  storeys, 
showed,  with  a  sort  of  irony,  the 
words  *  Produits  Chimiques' — ^pro- 
ducts of  a  devilish  chemistry,  truly. 
Everywhere  the  work  of  restoration 
is  in  active  progress,  but  all  appa- 
rently in  the  service  of  those  who  can 
pay  well ;  and  the  poor  of  the  suburbs 
of  Paris  will  be  none  the  more  con- 
tented by  the  new  splendour  of  ar- 
chitecture— the  art  in  which  France 
boasts  with  some  reason  that  she 
excels  the  world — displayed  around 
them,  or  the  newspaper  vaunts  of 
the  phoenix  and  its  ashes.     Last 
year  all  was  put  to  the  account  of 
the  Prussians,  and  with  fair  reason 
as  to  immediate  causes,  even  though, 
as  at  St.  Cloud  especially  (where  per- 
haps not  a  single  house  has  escaped 
destruction),  the  necessities  of  war 
made  the  French  themselves  the 
chief  authors  of  the  ruin.     In  that 
desolated  town,  where  the  church 
spire  alone  rises  uninjured,  the  cha- 
teau down  with  the  rest,  the  walls 
are  scrawled  with  endless  warnings: 
*  Remember  the  Prussians  ; '  *  Ven- 
geance ! '  *  0  children '  (on  the  ruins 
of  a  school),  *  remember  the  Prus- 
sians, and  when  you  are  grown  be 
revenged.'     And  here  and  there  all 
through  summer  and  autumn  was  a 
red  crust  under  shelter  of  walls, 
looking  somewhat  like  darkly-crim- 
soned moss,  but  proving  on  inspec- 
tion to  be  blood-stain.     The  best 
trade  of  the  once  pretty  town  is 
now  the  sale  of  relics,  which,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  curious  come  to  stare.     None 
can  be  found  in  the   ruins  them- 
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selyes,  which  have  been  thoroaghlj 
sifted  as  everywhere  else.  Other 
trades  are  carried  on  tinder  diffi- 
cnlties  rather  than  under  cover.  A 
baker  is  satisfied  if  he  has  one  ceil- 
ing without  a  hole  through  it;  a 
wineshop  has  the  ominous  hole 
overhead;  a  barber  throws  out  a 
6anvas  shed,  and  so  on.  It  is 
hard  to  say  where  the  poorest 
lodge,  and  a  stranger  has  some 
delicacy  in  prying  into  their  *  looped 
and  windowed  raggedness.'  One 
visitor,  however,  looking  into  a 
small  garden  with  something  left  of 
its  old  attractiveness,  was  cour- 
teously invited  in  by  its  ruined  pro- 
prietor. As  it  chanced,  the  place 
contained  the  remains  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Cloud,  unknown,  said 
the  owner,  to  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  itself,  and  which  he 
dated  from  the  time  of  Clovis.  He 
had  made  a  shelter  for  himself,  he 
added,  among  the  debris,  and  had 
sawn  up  his  shattered  tree — a  noble 
sycamore — for  winter  firing.  He 
did  not  know  if  Government  would 
or  could  do  anything  for  them ;  after 
all,  others  were  worse  off  than  him- 
self. And  so,  at  parting,  he  presented 
his  visitor  with  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
which,  being  small  and  sour,  were 
gently  laid  upon  a  stone  out  of 
sight.  An  Englishman,  be  it  noted, 
*  not  to  the  manner  bom,'  wiU  do 
well  to  decline  the  grapes  of  northern 
France,  the  *  raisin  du  pays,*  and  to 
eat  only  those  of  the  south  which 
show  the  sunlight  still  in  them. 
The  homely  caution  is  needfal  in 
such  a  season  as  the  last,  when  cho- 
leraic complaints  have  been  so  pre- 
valent in  Paris.  At  all  times  the 
side  streets  were  more  or  less  offen- 
sive, and  they  are  still  as  unsavoury 
as  ever ;  but  there  seems  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  unprece- 
dented mortality — call  it  so — ^has 
infected  the  air ;  and  if  the  death- 
rate  is  low,  as  the  papers  say  (but 
Paris  is  like  English  watering- 
places,  and  angry  at  reports  which 
might  keep  away  visitors),  at  any 


rate  there  are  not  many  hotels  or 
apartments  in  which  the  inmates 
have  not  suffered  from  dysentery  or 
diarrhoea  during  the  past  short 
summer. 

However,  spite  of  pestilence, 
state  of  siege,  rumours  of  plots, 
dearness  and  discontent,  Paris  is 
still  Paris.  Le  roi  s^ amuse.  Paris  in 
the  dust  ?  Not  a  whit.  Who  talks 
of  Paris  or  perhaps  France  rising 
to  a  higher  moral  or  other  elevation, 
forgets  that  Paris  and  perhaps 
France,  certainly  Paris,  was  already 
at  the  top  and  culminating  point 
of  civilisation  in  manners,  in  morals 
(as  far  as  she  cared  to  be),  in  art, 
in  everything.  And  as  Paris  loves 
show,  it  was  matter  of  general 
felicitation  when  the  theatres  began 
to  count  good  receipts,  even  though 
the  subventions  to  the  subsidised 
houses  were  diminished.  The  Con- 
servatoire, by  the  way,  has  lost  its 
twenty  thousand  francs  for  the 
teaching  of  military  music.  Every 
reader  of  Paris  journals  knows  the 
keen  zest  with  which  they  criticise 
the  drama,  flatter  their  favourite 
and  hiss  when  they  do  not  flatter. 
Melingue,  in  'Lo  Bossu,'  at  the 
Graite,  is,  or  lately  was,  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  His  grest 
parts  are  dwelt  upon — ^Buridan, 
Lagardere,  d'Artagnan — ^his  grace, 
versatility,  elocution.  MeUngne 
goes  regularly  to  mass  at  Belleville, 
where,  on  a  time,  the  core  gave  a 
reaaarkable  sermon,  marred,  like 
Kent's  curious  stoiy,  in  the  telling ; 
Melingue  took  him  home,  shut  the 
clergyman  up  with  himself  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  repeated  the 
sermon  after  his  own  fashion.  Next 
Sunday  the  preacher  had  a  great 
success,  but  whether  with  the  same 
discourse  or  another  is  not  recorded. 

The  journalists,  or  the  majorify 
of  them,  urge  the  hunting  down 
of  the  Communists  with  stOl  keener 
zest  than  inspires  their  theatri- 
cal criticism ;  while  their  sauce 
piquante,  their  choicest  flavour,  is 
found   in   their  witty  and  skilful 
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attacks  on  each  other.  One  day 
the  Impitojables  were  delighted. 
Bastool  had  onlj;  been  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life  ;  monstrons ! 
bnt  since,  he  had  gone  mad;  capital ! 
Billioraj  was  said  to  be  dyings  of  a 
liver  attack.  Amusing !  *  Bonrde 
is  spitting  blood.'  Good!  Why, 
these  monsters  won't  get  o£f  after 
all.  It's  a  true  judgment  of  revision 
of  their  sentences,  the  wretches. 
CaUing  names  is  a  great  sign  of 
lofty  impeccability  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  '  Among  the  arrests  in 
the  provinces,'  said  the  Oaulois  one 
day,  '  is  that  of  Riencord,  an  ex- 
agent  of  police,  formerly  a  grocer, 
and  late  a  federal  officer.  This 
future  flower  of  the  tropics  has  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  gathered  at 
Nismes.'  'Among  the  39,000,'  it 
says  elsewhere  with  irreverent  sar- 
casm, '  there  are  a  few  truly  innocent, 
in  whom  there  is  not  fault  enough 
for  cat- whipping  ;  many  poor- 
spirited  creatures  too,  innocents  of 
another  kind,  to  whom,  according 
to  Scripture,  is  due  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Of  Bochefort  the  Consti- 
tutionnel  said,  *  When  the  devil  took 
human  shape  he  put  his  brains  into 
just  such  a  head  as  that.'  Count 
Henri  had  certainly  given  cause 
for  some  animosity.  His  Lanteme 
had  had  an  extravagant  success ;  his 
irony  was  bitter ;  he  had  no  g^eat 
respect  for  the  high-priests  of  the 
press.  Then  he  had  called  the 
Assembly  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  its 
members  '  that  herd  of  cattle,'  and 
M.  Thiers  '  the  old  assassin  who 
mitrailles  our  women  and  children,' 
honestly  admitting  on  his  trial  that 
these  were  impertinences.  With 
some  journals,  every  woman  prisoner 
is  a  petroleuse,  a  horrible  Megsera 
— a  French  journalist  is  nothing  if 
not  classical.  Many  of  the  poor 
wretches  are  doubtless  guilty 
enough,  and  any  one  who  walks 
the  Bue  de  la  Yictoire,  or  a  hun- 
dred other  streets,  will  see  in  the 
still  blocked  and  plastered  gratings 
evidence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 


the  throwers  of  petroleum.  But 
it  is  the  folly  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  middle-class  of  France,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  to  think  and 
speak  of  its  formidable  antagonist 
with  indiscriminating  rancour ;  and 
those  who  wish  for  true  social  order 
are  compelled  to  feel  that,  in  our 
time  at  least,  any  peaceable  solution 
of  the  differences  that  divide  class 
from  class  is  rendered  hopeless  by 
the  conduct  of  the  *  Friends  of 
Order  '  themselves.  The  gulf  will 
not  be  bridged  by  euphonious 
phrases  like  those  in  the  President's 
message  of  September,  which  pro- 
poses '  to  pacify  and  close  difPer^nces 
which  sometimes  divide  our  minds 
without  dividing  our  hearts ;'  a 
message  which  stereotyped  the  old 
self-admiration,  and  talked  of  *  this 
country,  oUect  of  the  passionate 
attention  01  the  Universe.'  Well, 
let  us  hope  that  the  spectrum  will 
reveal  the  minds  as  well  as  the 
materials  of  the  (other)  heavenly 
bodies  to  us  by-and-by.  At 
present  we  must  take  M.  Thiers' 
word  for  their  emotions  and  objects 
of  contemplation.  Victor  Hugo 
had  something  akin  to  this  last 
year,  it  may  be  remembered.  The 
working-men  of  France  ynll  not 
echo  M.  Thiers'  soft  phrases. 
There  is  a  law  of  1864  which,  with 
some  liberality,  permitted  moderate 
associations  of  workmen  for  main- 
tenance and  occasional  rise  of  wages. 
M.  Royer  proposes  to  abolish  this 
law,  on  the  ground  that  labour  is 
bought  like  other  merchandise,  and 
should  be  exposed  to  free  competi- 
tion like  other  wares — a  result  hin- 
dered by  combinations;  and  that 
various  articles  of  the  penal  code, 
interdicting  aU  such  associations, 
should  be  re-established  prior  to  the 
renewal  of  the  degrading  law  of 
workmen's  llvrets.  The  article  of 
the  code  prohibiting  the  association 
of  masters  has  always  been  a  dead 
letter. 

The  *  present  writer '   does   not 
care    to  thrust    his    hand  among 
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the  netUes  of  political  economy; 
but,  with  all  deference,  he  adds  his 
doubt  to  the  denial  of  his  betters, 
and  questions  if  labour  is  reallj 
a  '  ware.'  Tou  cannot  keep  it  back 
and  get  true  value  for  it.  Even  if 
an  employer  pays  ten  shillings  a 
day  for  it,  he  does  not  pay  its  value, 
for  he  buys  it  to  make  perhaps 
twenty  out  of  it.  '  Labour/  says  M. 
Eugene  Buret, '  has  not  the  economi- 
jal  characters  of  marketable  wares. 
Labourers'  pay  is  not  the  result  of 
\  fair  bargain  ;  for  the  workman  is 
jiot  a  free  seller.'  Free  enough  to 
buy,  if  he  can.  But  i^ou^LeOaulois 
sardonically  said  lately  (and  sayings 
of  this  sort  are  stored  up)  that 
every  man  can  live  if  he  will  only 
keep  his  expenses  within  his  re- 
ceipts, M.  Pouyer-Quertier  will 
not  find,  in  his  increased  taxation, 
quite  all  the  increased  paying  power 
which  he  expected.  Already  the 
postage  revenue  of  Paris  has  fallen 
off  fifty  per  cent.  The  match- 
makers of  the  capital  organised  no 
successful  resistance  to  the  match- 
tax;  but  the  workman  has  grown 
careful  of  his  rough  and  ugly  luci- 
fers;  nor  will  it  comfort  his  poor 
wife  to  hear  that  the  exquisite  pays 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  addi- 
tional for  his  wax  lights,  while  she 
is  taxed  only  the  half.  It  was  '  mag- 
nifique,*  the  response  made  by  Paris 
to  the  call  for  the  great  loan ;  never 
was  a  minister  so  trusted  ;  scrip 
and  notes  were  thrust  into  his 
table  napkin,  his  pillow-case,  his 
bed,  said  people ;  but,  pleasant  as 
the  interest  will  be,  the  raising  of 
the  intei*est  is  a  hard  tooth  to 
draw. 

As  a  rule,  the  press  in  all  coun- 
tries is  a  rather  self-sufficient  in- 
stitution. Happily  for  us,  it  is 
as  schismatically  inclined  as  Pro- 
testantism itself;  for  an  Interna- 
tional press,  uniformly  drilled  to 
one  course  of  action,  might  swallow 
up  all  other  powers  and  esta- 
blish   an    ugly    dictatorship    that 


would  '  save  society '  at  much  the 
same  cost  to  the  individual  as  tbe 
salvation  wrought  out  for  it  by  tbe 
late  Emperor  of  the  Fren ch.  Once  m 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Times  we  had 
a  touch  of  the  dictatorship  here. 
There  is  no  press,  not  even  that  of 
America,  of  which  this  can  be  said 
more  truly  than   of  the  Parisian. 
With  a  few  honourable  exceptioiis, 
such    as    the  Bebats  (though  too 
doctrinaire),  and  at  almost  the  op- 
posite pole    the   Constitution^  suc- 
cessor of  the  Verite,  suppressed  by 
General  Ladmirault,  the  numerous 
journals  of  Paris  issue  daily  the 
most  autocratic  statements  of  opi- 
nion, and  not  rarely  the  most  con- 
fident—say,  assumption    of   &cts 
conceivable.     As  the  said  opimous 
and  facts  are  pretty  sure  to  run 
counter  to  the  opinions  and  to  the 
facts  published  in   other  papers,  a 
pretty  war  is  waged  : 

The  Ghent  Herald  falls  foul  of  the  Bnudbt 

Gazette  ; 
The  BruxeUia  Gazette,  with  much  sneering 

ironical, 
Scorns  to  remain  in  the  Ghent  Berdd$ 

debt— 

and  Monday's  Figaro  (published  on 
Sunday)  is  taken  sharply  to  task 
by  Tuesday's  Cloche  or  Avenir  Li- 
beral (issued  on  Monday).  This 
curious  chronological  arrangement 
is  pit)bably  intended  as  a  solace 
for  the  subscribers  of  the  Depart- 
ments, much  as  our  Punch  or  Fun  or 
the  Family  Herald  get  the  start  of 
the  Calendar  by  half  a  week  or 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies. 
Party  spirit  is  so  strong  in  Paris, 
the  future  so  uncertain,  and  the 
issues  so  doubtful  and  perhaps  so 
evenly  balanced,  that  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  oi^ns  of 
any  one  opinion  is  hailed  with  open 
or  ill-disguised  satisfaction  by  the 
rest.  We  know  the  famous  answer 
of  the  President  of  Parliament  when 
officers  came  to  arrest  Espr^meuil  : 
*  We  a?e  all  Espr^menils  here  ; '  and 
so  it  was  with  the  old  press  of  Paris 
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in  the  time  of  Benjamin  Constant 
and  of  Manuel  de  la  Foy ;  to  attack 
one  jonrnal  was  to  attack  all.  So,  too, 
nnder  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  case  of 
^[arrast,  Flocon,  and  many  others. 
When  a  journal  was  strack,  all  felt 
the  wound.  Now  they  huzza,  and 
hound  on  the  hunt  after  journals 
and  journalists,  and  call  those  they 
dislike  Communist.  When  the  As« 
sembly  declared  itself  Constituent — 
an  assumption  of  power  which  may 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  conn- 
try — the  Verite  somewhat  rashly  de- 
•clared  that  a  constitution  so  estab- 
lished should  not  have  its  submission, 
and  the  military  governor  of  Paris, 
using  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
state  of  siege,  immediately  sup- 
pressed the  paper.  This  met  with 
iittle  remonstrance  from  most  of  the 
journals;  and  the  Patrie  said  that 
Greneral  Ladmiratilt  had  done  well. 
The  best  abused  man  of  the  time  is 
still  the  *  Man  of  Sedan ; '  and  the 
reticence  due  to  misfortune  is  put 
aside  by  the  fear  of  his  possible 
return,  and  of  the  success  of  the 
great '  Plot.'  Here  is  a  rhyme  of 
the  day: 

A  resprit  de  Robert  Macaire, 
A.  la  cervelle  de  Neron, 
Ajoutez  le  coeur  de  Tib^re, 
Vous  aorez  on  Napoldon. 

*  Cette  presse  Bonapartiste  im- 
monde,'  says  a  workman,  writing 
to  Alceste,  of  the  Constitution^  a 
^rriter  temperate  and  thoughtful. 
The  ouvrier  differed  by  the  way  on 
the  question  of  strikes  from  the 
joomaHst,  who  wished  the  working 
classes  rather  to  agitate  for  a  good 
law  of  public  instruction  and  the 
abolition  or  diminution  of  that  cen- 
tralisatiou  which  reduces  liberty 
under  every  and  any  government 
to  a  mere  name  in  France. 

ImmoTide,  filthy,  is  a  favourite 
epithet,  and  is  liberally  applied  by 
the  clerical  and  Bonapartist  journals 
in  tarn  to  the  Republicans,  whose 
simplicity  in  talking  as  if  there  is  a 


veritable  republic  is  a  constant 
topic  of  ridicule.  UAvenir  Liberal 
(Bonapartist)  talks  of  the  ordures 
of  that  press,  and  stigmatises  *  the 
odious  proceedings  employed  against 
a  party  which  has  but  one  fault, 
that  of  representing  the  purest  ele- 
ment of  political  and  social  honesty.' 
The  good  Avenir  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  any  foundation  for  charges 
of  bribery  and  blood-letting.  We 
in  England  may  felicitate  ourselves 
that  we  are  no  longer  railed  at  for 
our  perfidy,  or  at  any  rate  less  so 
than  was  customary :  there  is  nearer 
game  afoot ;  and  our  gentle  censor, 
M.  Taine,  deserves  our  thanks  for 
his  liberality  in  finding  nothing 
worse  in  us  than  insular  conceit 
and  bad  taste,  and  a  blindness  to 
the  beauties  of  the  classical  school 
of  painting  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
*  hypertrophy  of  the  Ego.' 

As  to  that  Republican  simplicity, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  admit  it. 
In    Paris    the    Republic    appears, 
what   with  hostility  and  indiffer- 
ence, to  find  its  best  chance  and 
kope  in  the  qualified  possession  of 
the  ground,  or  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  their  cabalistic  Lib-Sga- 
Fra — (Libert^,  figalite,  Fratemi^), 
that  noxious  parasite,  as  a  Royalist 
paper  calls  the  term,   and  in  the 
mutual  hostility  of  its  opponents. 
An  Englishman  wanting  a  sheet  of 
stamped  paper,  and  receiving  one 
at  a  bureau  de  tabac  with  the  Im- 
perial watermark,  asked  if  they  had 
none  of  the  Republic's  issue,  and 
was  told  that  none  were  yet  woven. 
His  remark  that  perhaps  none  would 
be  was  received  with  silence,  though 
several  men  were  there,  the  house 
being  also  a  wineshop.     The  Com- 
mune has  frightened  the  Republic. 
Upon  the  future  of  France,   Mr. 
Seward  is  credited  with  a  clever 
phrase.     When  asked  his  opinion, 
he  said,  '  I  have  none  to  express, 
though  I've  been  often  here.     I've 
been  here  under  a  Republic  which 
was  called  an  Empire,  and  I'm  here 
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now  under  an  Empire  which  is 
called  a  Republic' 

Next  to  these,  perhaps  the  best 
abused  are  the  yarious  sections  of 
the  Assembly.  Bj  the  journals  of 
the  Right,  the  Left  is  called  Com- 
munist, rebel,  depraved.  Those  of 
the  Left  talk  of  the  impotence  and 
senility  of  the  Bight,  laugh  at  its 
spectacles,  and  declare  that  during 
session  it  always  snored  on  its 
seats.  The  members  of  Government 
fared  no  better.  M.  Thery  read 
his  report  as  if  intoning  the  '  Dies 
Xros.'  M.  Thiers  closed  the  session 
with  hollow  eyes,  meagre  cheeks, 
and  discouraged  voice  and  coun- 
tenance ;  not,  as  at  Bordeaux,  ani- 
mated in  relating  his  interviews 
with  the  Powers,  or  at  Versailles 
stating  the  progress  of  the  great 
struggle  with  the  Commune.  *  The 
order  and  clearness  of  his  language 
were  gone,  as  he  monotonously 
uttered  old  theories  and  vague 
phrases.*  M.  Thiers  is  too  sensitive 
to  caricature,  and  seized  La  Vie 
Parisienne  for  representing  him  as 
a  National  Guard  Artilleryman 
perched  on  the  Place  Vend6me 
column  under  an  umbrella.  He 
might  have  found  consolation  in  the 
bust  by  M.  C.  Belleuse  to  be  baked 
in  Sevres  porcelain,  and  placed  in 
the  museum  there,  with  those  of  the 
kings  and  other  presidents  of  the 
Republic.  'Thiers  founding  a 
Republic,*  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  *  is  like  Vol- 
taire founding  a  religion.'  Voltaire's 
statue,  by  the  way,  was  dcDounced 
by  L'Avenir  Liberal  because  it  recalls 
relations  with  Prussia.  Govern- 
ment and  its  prefets  do  not  seem  to 
care  much  for  the  Republic,  and 
one  zealous  prefet  (Piloux)  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  Paris  wit  by  forbidding 
a  concert  to  be  held  on  September  4. 
'  Not  a  candle  on  an  anniversary  '  is 
the  phrase. 

In  one  especial  particular  the 
press  of  Paris  is  open  to  just  cen- 
sure— its  still  prevalent  circulation 


of  very  equivocal  stories.  A  week's 
reading  supplies  them  by  dozens,  the 
edge  sharpened  by  witty  innuendo 
or  significant  dash,  and  all  quite  as 
dangerous  perhaps  to  young  minds 
as  the  very  unequivocal  pictures  and 
statuettes  of  the  print  and  china 
shops,  which,  the  latter  especiallj, 
sometimes  expose  wares  as  bad  as 
the  nuisances  of  Holywell  Street. 

In  justice  to  French  morality,  it 
must  be  said,  notwithstanding  this 
just  written,  and  in  spite  of  our  in- 
sular habit  of  stupid  and  exagge- 
rated self- laudation,  that  there  ap> 
pears  quite  as  high  an  appreciation 
of  the  true  sanctities  of  Hfe  in 
France  as  in  England.  Human 
nature  is  pretty  much  the  same 
everywhere  in  its  good  and  evU 
aspects ;  and  though  it  may  suit  the 
bigot,  whether  of  creed,  country,  or 
colour,  to  depict  those  who  are  with 
him  as  all  virtuous,  and  those  not 
with  him  as  altogether  the  reverse, 
the  man  who  has  learnt  to  mistrust 
his  prejudices,  and  who  listens  to 
the  suggestions  of  charity  or  the 
dictates  of  jast  judgment,  knows 
that  the  general  substance  of  which 
mankind  is  formed  is  the  same  in 
the  mass.  It  is  objected  that  French 
education  is  frivolous  for  girls  and 
prosy  routine  for  boys.  Is  oura, 
for  the  former  especially,  much 
better.yet  ?  That  it  improves  and 
will  improve  is  matter  for  congra- 
tulation here  ;  and  we  hope,  rather 
than  expect  as  yet,  that  our  good 
neighbours,  if  not  very  £riendlj 
allies,  will  obtain  from  their  present 
Assembly  that  law  of  obligatoiT 
primary  instruction  so  urgently 
asked  for  by  the  best  sons  and 
daughters  of  France.  It  is  objected 
that  girls  are  married  for  settle- 
ment only,  and  too  often  with  little 
consideration  for  inclination  and 
love.  The  severest  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  French  matrimonial 
arrangements  is  not  more  severe 
than  may  be  said  of  those  of  England 
whenever  money  makes  an  element 
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of  the  qaestion.  As  to  the  mass, 
Pierre  and  Jeannette  have  their 
TYill  much  as  our  Jack  and  Jenny  ; 
and  while  in  the  peasant  and  other 
working- classes  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  mutual  fidelity  is  far  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception ;  among 
those  exposed  to  more  temptation, 
and  where  consequently  the  fall  is 
more  frequent,  it  may  be  said  too 
that  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule, 
and  that  Frenchmen  and  French- 
won«en  are  quite  as  domesticated, 
bomeloving,  and  faithful  as  any 
others,  our  own  immaculate  selves 
included. 

The  parental  and  filial  relation 
is,  as  a  rule,  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  in  France.     Rarely  in  Eng- 
land do  we  see  a  father  riding  his 
child  on  his  shoulder  or  carrying 
it  (unless  a  working  man)  in  his 
arms     through    a    public     street, 
square,  or  garden ;  and  when  we  are 
told  that  Englishmen  are  not  demon- 
strative  in  public,  it  still  is  question- 
able if  at  home — and  we  often  talk 
as  if  the  French  had  no  home — 
the  average   French  father  is  not 
more  the  companion  of  his  child 
than  the   average   English   father. 
If  we  have  discarded  the  *  Dear  Sir  * 
of  Legh  Richmond  when  writing 
home,  there  is  still  something  too 
much  of  distance  established  or  per- 
mitted in  the  relationship  here ;  and 
the  chill  which  is  often  cast  upon 
the  intercourse  between  father  and 
son  (a  chill  to  which  our  daughters 
are  less  exposed)  checks  the  warm 
confidence    w^hich   a    French    boy 
more  frequently  feels   and   shows, 
and    causes    its    infiuence   in    too 
many  instances  to  be  felt  through 
life. 

One  advantage  derived  from  the 
'  appartement '  life  of  French  so- 
ciety in  Paris  is  that  the  members 
of  the  family  are  in  more  constant 
intercourse  with  one  another  than 
is  the  case  with  us.  This  is  fortu- 
nate, speaking  of  the  middle  classes 
(for  in  all  countries  the  rich  are  a 


caste  apart,  and  state  must  have 
space  and  distance),  for  the  daugh- 
ter, the  governess  if  there  is  one, 
and  the  bonne.  In  France  there  is 
less  nursery  life  than  in  England : 
and  the  daughter  has  not  to  grow, 
so  to  say,  into  companionship  with 
her  mother,  as  she  must  do  where 
she  occupies  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  and  comes  down,  or  in,  at 
set  and  formal  times.  This  close 
association  tells  favourably  for  the 
governess,  who  occupies  no  such 
distressing  position  as  her  more 
unhappy  sister  in  England.  The 
word  unhappy  is  deliberately  used. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger  proof 
of  the  barbarous  leaven  that  per- 
vades English  society  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  English  governess, 
homeless  so  often  while  surrounded 
by  all  home  comforts,  and  wit- 
nessing the  thousand  tokens  of  an 
afifectionate  intercourse  in  which 
she  has  no  part.  Nor  is  there  the 
least  kin  between  the  English  maid- 
of-all-work  and  the  Parisian  bonne. 
The  first  is  a  drudge  that  spends 
awful  evenings  by  herself  under- 
ground, with  no  sound  of  life  about 
her  *  save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth,' 
or  the  cat,  on  whose  unoffending 
head  she  lays  so  much  blame.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  collect  the 
madhouse  lists  of  our  *  general'  ser- 
vants. The  *  bonne'  is  a  companion, 
a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  one,  but 
still  a  companion.  As  she  spreads 
the  cloth  opposite  your  window,  you 
see  her  take  now  and  then  a  part  in 
the  conversation  of  such  as  are  in 
the  room.  She  is  appealed  to,  is 
consulted,  has  her  opinion.  Needless 
to  say  that,  like  most  Parisiennes, 
she  speaks  well.  She  markets  with 
her  mistress  or  without  her,  and  is 
not  expected  to  stand  behind  the 
perambulator  while  Madame  seats 
and  rests  herself.  The  smutted 
hands  and  face  (before  our  maid 
has  had  time  to '  clean  herself),  the 
shoes  or  stockings  down  at  heel,  are 
never   seen  in  Paris.     A   French- 
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woman  is  always  *bien  chaussee.' 
And  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this 
true  and  hononrable  simplicity  of 
life  is  so  prevalent.  It  argues  a 
good  sabstratum  in  a  man  that  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  carry  home  the 
bread  which  he  is  about  to  eat,  and 
in  those  who  see  him  that  they  don't 
smile,  even  though  they  don't  do 
the  same.  Here  a  gentleman  doing 
so  might  be  hissed  or  pelted.  An 
English  writer  of  a  well-known 
name  said  some  time  ago  that  in 
France  there  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  our  *  gentleman.'  Words  are 
only  counters  ;  but,  while  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  perhaps  less 
active  sympathy  with  *all  orders 
and  degrees  of  men'  in  the  French 
than  in  the  English  gentleman  (and 
this  with  a  perhaps),  the  qualities 
of  candour,  honesty,  and  simplicity 
are  not  our  peculiar  inheritance. 

Sometimes  the  persiflage  of  Paris 
journals  has  its  merit.  There  is  a  cus- 
tom too  prevalent  among  Fi'ench 
ladies  of  the  present  day,  girls  in- 
cluded, of  cutting  the  corsage  of  the 
walking  dress  very  low  and  open.  A 
journal  had  a  fair  hit  at  the  tempting 
mark.  In  one  of  their  battles  with 
the  Romans,  the  Sicambri  began  to 
give  way.  Then,  tearing  their  hair 
and  baring  their  breasts,  their 
women  rushed  among  the  dismayed 
warriors,  and  bade  them  strike 
there,  since  they  shrunk  from  fur- 
ther conflict  with  the  Italian  foe. 
And  this,  said  the  journalist,  ori- 
ginated the  fashion  now  so  prevalent 
on  the  Boulevards.  With  such  ex- 
ceptions, Parisiennes  dress  well  and 
carry  themselves  well.  It  is  rare 
to  see  a  dowdy  girl  among  them, 
whether  in  gait,  choice  and  har- 
mony of  colour,  or  fold  and  fasten- 
ing of  dress ;  and  it  is  unpleasant 
to  an  Englishman  of  some  taste  to 
distinguish  so  many  of  his  country- 
women in  the  French  capital  not 
more  by  their  beauty  and  feminine 
softness  of  feature  than  by  the  ab- 
sence of  that  *  tenue'  which  is  so 


natural  to  the  Frenchwoman.     The 
chief  objection  to  Parisian  style  is 
the  custom  of  drawing  the  hair  too 
tightly  from  the  forehead.  Generally 
the   features  of  Frenchwomen  are 
hard  and  somewhat  masculine,  re- 
lieved, however,  very  often  by  mag- 
nificent eyes ;  and  the  bony  foi-ehead 
seems  to  project  too  much  from  the 
tightly-drawn  hair.     Parisian  taste 
is  veritable  art,   and  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  its  contrast  to  the 
declamatory  and  exaggerated  style 
of  expression  which   characterises 
the  language,  whether  in  inscrip- 
tion, journalism,   or   conversation. 
Not  a  narrow  and  fetid  street  in  old 
Paris,  from  the  Quartier  Latin  to 
the  Buttes  Chaumont,  but  abounds 
with  such  legends  over  petty  wine- 
shops and  traiteurs  as  '  Commerce 
de^Vins,'  *  Gralide  consommation  de 
Bouillon,'  and  the  like.     A  baker  of 
the  Boulevard  Strasbourg  puts  up 
*  Panification    fran^aise    et    etran- 
gere,'  where  we  should  write  '  Eng- 
lis  h  and  foreign  bread ; '  and,  hard  by, 
a  tailor  (the  tailors  think  nothing  of 
u  sing  fifty  square  feet  of  a  house-side) 
gives  his^address — perhaps  '  An  bon 
diable  * — in  letters  a  yard  long,  over 
a  ridiculous  picture  of  Napoleon  and 
his  marshals  grouped  about  an  altar, 
the  former  pointing  with  his  sword 
to  the  word  *honneur;'  typical,  no 
doubt,  of  the  'first  quality  at  the 
lowest    prices'    of  the   'magasin' 
advertised.       All    are    'magasins' 
now ;  the  word  *  boutique '  is  gone. 
It  is  at  a  tailor's  on  the  Boulevard 
Capucine  that  perhaps  the  most  cu- 
rious assortment  of  the  relics  of  the 
war  is  to  be  seen  through  the  shat- 
tered window — cracked  glass  is  still 
popular — and  probably  the  tailor  is 
the  one  dangerously  pointed  at  in 
one  of  the  journals.     He  boasts  of 
possessing  the   veritable  k^pi  and 
tunic  of  Bergeret ;  and,  according 
to  the  writer,  an  English  paper  (be 
should  have   stated  which,  in.   so 
serious   a  charge)    says  that  Ber- 
geret declares  that  he    owes    bis 
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escape  to  the  aid  of  a  well-known 
Boulevard  tailor.  The  story  has 
something  of  the  gnsto  of  that  of 
the  Abh6  and  his  penitent.  '  When 
I  began  my  functions,'  the  Abb6 
chanced  to  say  in  a  company  wait- 
ing dinner  for  an  unpunctual  guest, 
'  I  was  deeply  distressed  at  receiving 
from  my  first  penitent  the  confession 
of  a  deliberate  and  cruel  murder.' 
As  he  finished  the  guest  arrived, 
apologised,  and  turned  to  salute  the 
company.  *Ah!  my  dear  Abbe,' 
said  the  Marquis  (of  course  a  mar- 
quis), *  I  am  glad  to  renew  our  old 
acquaintance.  I  was  the  Abbe's 
first  penitent,  gentlemen.  I  pro- 
mise you  I  somewhat  astonished 
him.'  There  is  little  French  exag- 
geration in  this  instance  in  saying 
that  the  guests  were  *  foudroy^s  ; ' 
we,  too,  should  be  thunderstruck 
even  with  our  tamer  phraseology. 

A  ridiculous  illustration  of  French 
style  was  given  on  occasion  of  the 
fiineral  ceremonies  of  Paul  de 
Kock,  whom,  of  course,  *  all  Paris 
wept.'  After  a  panegyric  in  good 
taste  delivered  by  M.  de  Najac,  an 
unknown  gentleman  advanced  and 
said,  'Paul  de  Kock,  since  1828  I 
have  read  thee,  and  always  with 
delight.  I  am  no  orator,  I;  but, 
ascending  up  yonder,  thou  canst  say 
to  God,  "  I  cannot  tell  why  I  did 
not  get  the  Cross "  (pourquoi  je 
ne  snis  pas  decor6).*  It  was  poor 
de  Kock's  fondest  wish,  and  his 
friends  often  condoled  with  him 
upon  his  disajmointment  at  his 
pretty  villa  at  Bomainville,  which 
all  artist-Paris  knew.  This  was 
ruined  in  the  siege,  and  the  sight 
of  it  and  of  his  devastated  wood 
increased  the  heart-afiection  of 
-wliich  he  died. 

The  niiaster  of  the  style  fanfaronic 
is  undoubtedly  Victor  Hugo,  who 
is  little  better  than  insane  about 
Paris,  though  the  laughter-loving 
city  has  shown  little  gratitude  by 
its  cold  reception.  The  poet  was 
said  to  have  found  much  difficulty 


in  getting  an  apartment  when  so 
many  were  to  let,  from  the  fears 
of  proprietors  that  their  windows 
might  be  broken.  Perhaps  even 
Paris  thinks  his  'Te  Deum'  too 
strong  ;  and  in  France,  as  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  Martial  said  to 
Rochefort,  *  you  know  that  ridicule 
kills.'  '  Paris,'  says  the  author  of 
Les  MiserdbleSj  '  makes  to  the  multi- 
tude a  revelation  of  itself.  The- 
many  are  the  nebula  which,  con- 
densed, will  form  the  star.  Paris 
is  the  condenser ;  it  has  a  star  pa- 
tience that  slowly  ripens  its  fruit. 
The  clouds  sweep  over  its  fixedness. 
Paris  decrees  an  event  and  France 
obeys  ....  A  city  is  needed  for 
world-citizenship;  the  human  race 
needs  a  point  of  universal  resort. 
....  The  ideal  is  composed  of 
three  luminous  rays,  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Grand.  Jerusalem 
suits  the  True;  Athens  suits  the 
Beautiful;  Eome  suits  the  Grand. 
Paris  is  the  sum  of  these  three 
cities;  the  human  race  crowds  to 
concentrate  itself  there,'  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  sibylline  verse  which, 
as  a  French  writer  says,  more  truly 
than  he  knew,  suits  the  Poet  and 
his  Bock  in  the  Channel. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  the 
Church  appreciates  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  The  priests  in  Paris 
appear  to  an  indifierent  eye  too 
openly  disdainful  of  the  Kepublicans, 
and  too  confident  of  the  future  ; 
they  affect  to  slight  the  law  of  civil 
marriage,  and  most  of  the  brides 
who  have  to  go  through  the  simple 
and  interesting  ceremony  at  the 
mairies  are  easily  induced  to  require 
the  sometimes  reluctant  grooms  to 
obtain  the  '  higher '  sanction  of  the 
cur6s  of  the  parishes,  some  of  whom 
openly  insult  the  civil  ceremony  as 
worthless,  and  even  threaten  to 
refuse  the  rite  to  men  who  cannot 
say  their  prayers.  A  new  idea  has 
found  favour  in  country  schools, 
where  the  priests  are  all-powerful-^ 
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that  of  placing  refractory  or  idle 
children  on  a  *  Republican  bench ' 
for  pnniBhment.  Thongh  ifc  is  the 
wish  of  the  true  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  that  all  sects  should 
be  tolerated  as  far  as  is  possible,  there 
is  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris, 
a  powerful  and  hostile  element 
which  'desires  the  suppression  of 
public  worship,'  and  which  may 
again  breed  trouble  as  it  has  already 
done.  The  churches  are  well  at- 
tended by  women ;  but  the  absence 
of  men  is  remarkable.  The  writer 
noticed  a  considerable  congregation 
in  the  large  Virgin  Chapel  at  St. 
Eustache  without  a  single  man ;  the 
few  men  present  listening  from  a 
distance  to  the  choral  singing  of  the 
concealed  nuns ;  and  in  the  Church 
of  the  Trinity,  that  grand  but  some- 
what florid  pile  raised  by  the  Third 
Napoleon,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  more  stately  '  Madeleine '  of  his 
uncle,  among  a  large  number  of 
female  communicants  at  a  high 
festival  of  the  Roman  Church  but 
one  man  knelt  before  the  altar.  A 
country  cur6  says  of  those  who 
neglect  their  *  religious  duties,'  that 
when  they  die  they  shall  be  buried 
like  beasts  in  a  comer  of  the  ceme- 
teiy. 

Clerical  writers  upon  the  war  of 
the  Commune  cry  out  for]  more 
restraints  upon  that  *  populace ' 
which  M.  Favre  asserted  bad  no 
existence  in  Paris,  and  for  *a  dis- 
cipline founded  upon  the  Gospel.' 
The  'muzzle,  and  more  faith,'  is 
what  M.  rAbb6  Lamazon,  himself 
one  of  the  hostages  at  La  Roquette, 
insists  upon ;  but  the  latter  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  a  ft^e  growth  from  the 
use  of  the  former.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  clerical  papers  of  Paris 
— we  know  something  of  cleri- 
cal papers  in  London,  of  their 
charitable  and  Christian  spirit — 
exceed  the  most  violent  of  the  secu- 
lar journals  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  Communists  and  the  Repub- 
licans.     Ferocious    triumph    over 


even  the  obscure  victims  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  War,  and  unctnons 
protests  against  the  occasional  re- 
versal of  capital  sentences  (so  rare 
that  the  *  Commission  des  Ghices ' 
has  been  called  *  the  firing  party  '— 
'le  peloton  d*ex6cution,')  alternate 
with  childish  prophecies  of  the  rare 
time  at  hand  when  Dieudonne 
should  have  his  own  again.  'Then,' 
we  are  told,  *  Henri  V.  will  leave 
the  golden  age  behind ;  then,  too, 
will  come  the  end  of  the  world ;  and 
whilst  the  wicked  shall  descend  into 
the  gulf,  the  good  will  take  their 
flight  to  the  skies  with  Henri  at 
their  head.'  It  looks  as  if  the  end 
must  be  at  good  distance  yet ;  and 
those  who  do  not  desire  the  close  of 
all  things  just  at  present  may  take 
some  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
the  Count  de  Chambord  can  sig- 
nalise his  devotion  to  the  Church 
for  the  present  only  by  presentation 
of  chalices,  *  which,*  said  somebody 
in  Paris,  *  he  wishes  us  to  drink  to 
the  dregs.'  France  is  equally  in- 
different to  clerical  appeals  to  the 
glories  of  the  white  flag,  which 
gave  her  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  lost 
by  the  tricolor — the  flag  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  Henri  IV.,  Turenne,  the 
flag  found  captured  nowhere,  while 
the  tricolor  recalls  Aboukir,  Nile, 
Trafalgar,  Leipsic,  Waterloo,  Paris 
(thrice  occupied),  Sedan,  Metz. 
Prophecies  are  easy  and  dangerous ; 
but  it  is  pretty  patent  that  Paris 
to-day  and  France  to-morrow  will 
have  no  more  of  priestly  puppets. 

*  Petroleopolis '  was  a  new  nanse 
sometimes  applied  to  Paris.  The 
terror  of  the  pefroleuses  surpassed  all 
the  rest.  Paris  learned  to  laugh  at 
sieges  and  obuses ;  and  its  gamins 
made  profit  of  the  latter,  and  gathei^ 
ed  the  unexploded  shells  or  the 
smoking  fragments  with  fearless 
audacity ;  but  the  women  who 
threw  petroleum  are  still  spoken 
of  with  a  shudder,  and  blasted  the 
cause  of  the  Commune  more  than 
the  murder  of  generals  and  host- 
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ages— -than  Place  Veiid6me  or  La 
Boqnette.  Evennp  to  La  Villette, 
the  plastered  gratings  show  the 
consternation  that  spread  to  the 
hnmblest  homes  ;  and  thousands 
who  hate  the  honrgeoisie  will  long 
make  common  canse  with  it  against 
the  Socialist  devastators,  who  spared 
nothing,  not  even  the  abodes  of 
their  own  class.  Stories  of  the 
audacity  and  rage  of  the  pe^ 
troletisea  are  on  every  lip  ;  the 
numerous  women  one  meets, 
blinded  of  one  eye  (reminding  us 
of  the  one-eyed  calenders,  or  the 
popular  piecej;  UCEil  creve)^  are 
stated,  with  what  truth  may  be 
questioned,  to  have  been  scorched 
by  the  blast  of  the  burning  oil ; 
and  every  term  of  abhorrence  that 
anger  can  suggest  is  still  vented 
npon  the  *  Furies*  by  the  press. 
Even  anecdotes  of  treacherous  be- 
trayal of  these  women  are  told 
witiiout  any  comment  of  indigna- 
tion. The  GonstituHonnel  in  Sep- 
tember last  gave  one.  Edmee 
Mortialis,  blonde,  blue- eyed,  aged 
flcaroe  twenty,  was  arrested  at 
Auteuil — a  girl  of  a  sweet,  mild 
face,  but  a  farious  pitwleuse.  She 
had  been  mistress  of  the  comman- 
dant de  marche  of  a  regiment, 
and  fought  with  him  to  the  last. 
When  all  was  over,  she  resumed 
her  trade  of  flower-making,  and 
then  became  mistress  to  a  young 
Monsieur,  of  glazed  boots  and  velvet 
vest,  who,  when  he  grew  tired  of 
her,  ga/ve  her  up  to  justice.  Some 
huncbeds  are  confined  in  the  Maison 
de  Sant^  at  Clermont,  the  ch&teau 
of  Robert  de  Clermont,-  cradle  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon;  and  it  is 
complained  that,  while  awaiting 
trial,  they  live  better  than  they 
ever  did.  Whilst  in  another  part  of 
the  prison  the  women  rise  early 
and  work  late,  these,  it  is  said, 
pass  their  time  in  idleness,  and 
have  their  wine  and  bread,  such 
that  in  the  siege  a  man  would  have 
risked  assassination  had  he  been 


known  to  possess  them.  They  are 
even  allowed  correspondence  with 
their  friends,  *  these  horrible 
MegflBras.'  Those  who  can  write, 
address  letters,  *  Chfere  Madame,' 
to  Madame  Jules  Simon  (M. 
Simon  was  606  on  the  list  of  early 
members  of  the  International^  and 
*  six  cent  six,'  and  *  six  cents 
Suisse '  in  reference  to  his  alleged 
origin,  are  now  well-known  nick- 
names of  the  much-baited  minister), 
and  sign  themselves  *  Citoyenne.* 
Their  ages  range  from  sixty  to  ten 
or  nine  !  The  sisters  df  the  Order 
of  *  La  Sagesse,'  who  minister  in 
the  prison,  and  have  tended  many 
a  murderess  there,  are  declared  to 
recoil  in  horror  from  these  *  fright- 
fal  creatures,  foul,  dirty,  scarce- 
clad,  and  idle.*  The  colouring  is 
thickly  laid  on,  and  with  evident 
exaggeration ;  but  the  picture  shows 
what  *  mercy  they  can  hope  for, 
rendering  none.* 

Nor  has  much  greater  indulgence 
been  shown  to  the  Communist  pri- 
soners. We  all  remember  how  they 
were  received  at  Versailles  by  gentle 
dames  and  high-bred  members  of 
the  '  vieille  souche,'  and  how, 
grimed  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and 
dragged  pitilessly  many  a  weary 
mile  in  chains  and  handcuffs,  their 
features  were  described  as  revolt- 
ing, monkey-like,  bestial:  as  if, 
even  so,  they  did  not  afford  some 
protest  against  institutions  and 
saviours  of  society  that  left  such  un- 
cared-for masses  of  humanity,  mag- 
got-like, side  by  side  with  such  impe- 
rial splendour.  Charges  of  common 
theft  have  been  freely  brought 
against  the  leaders  ;  and  even 
^bert  Wolff,  the  former  friend  of 
Bochefort,  writing  a  memoir  of  the 
fallen  journalist  in  the  3ural,  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  of  all  the 
charges  against  him,  the  most  press- 
ing was  the  accusation  of  compli- 
city in  the  theft  of  the  objects  of  art 
belonging  to  M.  Thiers.  Rocbefort, 
too,  was  dragged  handcuffed  to  Y er- 
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sailles,  like  the  worst  of  malefactors. 
*  For9at '  and  *  galerien  ' — galley- 
slave — are  words,  of  course,  to  stig- 
matise the  Commtinists  ;  and  a 
punning  change  of  name  to  the 
latter  was  ready  for  Mont  Val^rien, 
had  it  surrendered  or  acknowledged 
the  Commune.  When  Ferr6  was 
tried  and  referred  to  his  written 
statement,  the  President  of  the 
Court  interrupted  him  with  '  The 
statement  of  an  assassin.'  Occasion- 
ally Paris  becomes  sentimental 
over  an  elegant.  In  the  famous 
Fourth  Council,  a  general  impres- 
sion was  produced  in  favour  of 
Carlier,  his  distinguished  manners, 
and  graceful  and  even  coquettish 
air. 

The  parapet  overlooking  the 
orangery  at  Versailles  was  a  favour- 
ite lounge  of  Parisian  visitors 
during  the  past  summer.  The 
vast  space  below  was  full  of  pri- 
soners in  the  time  of  recreation, 
watched  by  the  soldiers,  whose 
tents  were  pitched  parallel  to  the 
vaults  in  which  the  Commun- 
ists were  confined,  and  whence  in 
their  hours  of  closer  imprisonment 
came  up  the  deep  hum  of  their 
angry  hive.  They  have  changed 
quarters  now,  and  the  sheltered 
orange  trees  exhale  a  better  per- 
fume than  that  which  pervaded  the 
lately  crowded  vaults  below  the 
terrace.  Not  far  off  are  the  '  Chan- 
tieres,'  a  vast  red-brick  building  of 
three  storeys,  close  to  the  station  of 
the  left  bank  railway,  now  used  as 
a  prison  for  women  and  children 
accused  of  joining  the  insurrection. 
It  contained  for  a  time  between  500 
and  600  prisoners,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  visits  of  none 
but  near  relations.  A  wall  to  the 
right  separated  the  women  from 
the  '  gamins,'  many  of  these  in  the 
red  pantaloons  and  k^pis  which 
they  had  plundered  or  stripped 
from  the  dead  ;  ragged'  urchins 
most,  but  light-heaiHbed ;  cooking 
for  themselves,   or  repeating    the 


scenes  of  the  Commune.  A  party 
makes  a  perqmsition  (the  domici- 
liary visit,  which  a  good  Spicier 
told  the  writer  was  more  dreaded 
than  the  Prussians).  '  Have  yon 
arms?'  'No.'  'Papers?'  'None.' 
'  We'll  see.'  '  But  yon  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  my  house.'  *  Ah  ! 
bah  !'  And  the  laughing  urchins 
search,  seize  pretended  papers,  and 
carry  off  their  prisoner  to  some 
extemporised  Comite  Central.  It 
reads  like  a  duodecimo  edition 
of  the  stories  of  the  Concier- 
gerie  in  the  old  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. The  women  are  spoken  oi 
with  somewhat  more  sympathy 
than  is  shown  to  the  petroleuses. 
They  are  said  to  be  neatly  dressed 
and  to  behave  with  decency,  and 
are  of  the  working-class  of  the 
suburbs.  On  each  storey  are  guards, 
and  on  the  third  is  a  little  altar 
where  mass  is  said  every  Snndaj, 
prettily  garlanded  with  flowers. 
An  abb6  has  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  man 
on  the  side  of  Order  thought  his 
fortune  made  if  he  arrested  a  Com- 
munist— ^with  no  slight  perplexity 
thence  resulting  to  the  authoritieB 
of  Order,  whose  hands  have  long 
been    much  fuller    than    is   com- 
fortable.    A  writer  on  the  '  afiair ' 
of  the  Rue  Royale  plumed  him^lf 
on    having   arrested   the    last  in- 
surgent on  a  barricade  there,  and 
signalised  his  prowess  by  planting 
on  the    stones  one    of   two   flags 
which  he  had  bought  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Prussia,  '  to 
celebrate,    alas !    our    future   vic- 
tories.'    The  other  he  fixed  to  the 
unshattered  balcony  of  his  house. 
In  the  same  street,  by  the  way,  a 
woman   concierge,  flying  from  the 
burning  walls,  remembered  her  poor 
canary,  and  hunied  back  to  release 
it   from  the  fate  of    the   butter- 
fly  which    the  writer    picked  up 
scorched  and  blackened  among  flag* 
ments   of  coloured   glass  in   ihe 
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Abbey  of  St.  Denis — ^a  butterfly 
killed  by  a  shell,  perhaps.  It  was 
cnriouA  to  visit  the  vanlts  of  that 
famous  church  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Prussian  soldier,  a  man  of  good 
breeding  and  a  &ir  French  scholar : 
but  the  foreign  accent  sounded 
oddly  there  in  that  old  sanctuary 
of  dead  French  kings ;  nor  was  it 
to  be  wondered  that  the  party  on 
emerging  from  the  vaults  and  put- 
ting into  the  guide's  hand  some 
modest  honorarium,  which,  silver  or 
copper,  he  received  with  equal 
suavity  and  politeness,  found  itself 
face  to  face  with  an  angry  Graul, 
some  ousted  guardian  perhaps,  who 
was  energetically  addressing  a  coun- 
tryman with  an  acerbity  heightened 
by  that  cabalistic  touch  of  hand  to 
band.  He  knew  what  was  'passing.' 
Prussian  and  Bavarian  are  gone 
now  ;  and  the  dingy  town  and  the 
noble  Abbey  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  tricolor  again.  Thousands 
of  swallows,  it  may  be  noticed, 
perished  in  the  fires  of  Paris ;  and 
among  the  rubbish  of  the  Palais 
Royal  one  was  found  with  a  blue 
ribbon  round  its  throat,  bearing  the 
gold-threaded  initials  of  a  princess's 
name.  The  bird  had  returned  a 
third  time  from  its  annual  migra- 
tions, it  was  said. 

A  stranger  visits  Paris  expecting 
to  see  a  city  in  ruins  and  a  popula- 
tion in  distress  and  discontent.  He 
will  still  find  many  of  the  signs  of 
war  in  crowded  thoroughfares  ;  and 
if  he  cares  to  explore  La  Villette  or 
Belleville,  will  meet  here  and  there 
anxious  or  gloomy  faces.  Some  will 
look  curiously  at  him ;  and  he  will 
perhaps  be  asked  if  he  is  a  German, 
and  even  then  not  often  uncour- 
teously.  The  writer,  on  replying 
in  the  negative,  was  assured  by  an 
evident  Communist,  hard  by  the 
rained  *  docks  '  of  the  former  place, 
that  that  was  not  the  work  of 
the  Commune ;  and  generally  there 
seems  a  desire  in  the  roughest  quar- 
tiers  to  let  bygones  be,  and  to  wait 
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for  the  revival  of  trade,  which  is 
expected  to  follow  the  raising  of  the 
state  of  siege.  For  the  bour- 
geoisie proper,  they  appear  as  well 
dressed,  almost  as  prosperous  as- 
ever ;  the  signs  of  wealth  and  well- 
being  are  everywhere.  No  cring* 
ing  shopkeepers  are  to  be  seen, 
bowing  you  with  a  smirk  to  their* 
counters.  Madame  sits  composedly 
over  her  books,  and  Monsieur  lounges 
over  his  journal,  and  neither  turns- 
an  eye  on  the  throng  without.  The 
wealth  stored  in  some  of  these  shop& 
of  the  Boulevards  or  the  Rue- 
Yivienne  must  be  enormous,  and 
the  same  elegance  and  taste  in  dis- 
play are  witnessed  as  had  always 
struck  our  English  loungers  in 
earlier  visits  to  the  *  Capital  of  the 
World.'  Still  the  Pare  Monceau 
has  its  customary  afternoon  bridal 
processions ;  the  bride  veiled  and 
perfectly  self-possessed ;  the  bride- 
groom white  waistcoated  and  well- 
gloved,  and  much  more  at  ease 
than  an  Englishman  would  feel  it 
walking  the  gauntlet  among  the 
loungers  of  the  seats,  who,  to  do* 
them  but  justice,  usually  glance  witK 
well-bred  carelessness  at  the  party^ 
The  cafes  are  well  frequented,  and 
that  ,*  white  wonder,'  the  gorgeous^ 
Opera-house,  hastens  the  unveiling 
of  its  central  roof  to  welcome  the 
dainty  dames  for  whose  exclusive 
use  such  magni6cent  reception- 
rooms  and  approaches  are  made. 
The  ruins  are  being  rapidly  swept 
away.  France  has  paid  M.  Thiers- 
handsomely  for  his  house,  Place  St. 
Georges;  the  municipality  has 
voted  a  million  or  so  to  help  the 
work  of  restoration ;  and  Mariez 
Justine  is  the  phrase.  But  what  is 
Marry  Justine  r  The  story  goes  that 
a  piece  at  the  Yarietes  hanging- 
heavily,  the  manager,  Brauet,  saw 
the  impending  storm,  and  cried 
from  the  coulisses  to  the  actor. 
Be  quick  and  marry  Justine' 
(and  so  finish  off).  Whence  ther 
phrase. 

H  M 
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But  there  is,  or  was  lately,  some- 
iihing  wrong  about  Paris.  You 
•stroU  pleasantly  among  tlie  alleys 
of  the  Cemetery  Montmartre  or 
Pere  la  Chaise,  last  refuge  and 
resting-place  of  the  insurgents  of 
May,  and  you  glance  compas- 
sionately at  the  long  ditch  lines 
ibat  mark  the  undistinguished 
graves  of  so  many  dead;  or  you 
hear  with  sorrow  of  insults  (but  the 
writer  saw  none)  to  poor  weeping 
women  bringing  flowers  or  water- 
pots  to  freshen  some  less  common 
burial  place ;  and  you  go  away,  and 
presently  you  think  no  more  of 
death  and  heaped  corpses.     Some- 


how, though,  they  are  recalled  to 
you.  Tou  suffer  in  health  pre- 
sently, and  you  dose  yourself  and 
if  you  get  no  better  your  doctcar 
has  to  cure  you,  and  be  does  so  for 
a  time.  You  fall  ill  again,  and  then 
you  find  that,  more  or  less,  jonr 
case  is  that  of  most  of  your  neigh- 
bours. You  are  out  of  health ;  and 
though  you  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  statistics  according  to  which 
Paris  was  never  healthier,  you  fancy, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  some- 
thing pestilential  in  the  air,  and  you 
are  glad  to  hurry  to  the  station  Boe 
St.  Lazare,  and  to  book  yourself 
for  dull,  depressing  London. 
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NO  more  acceptable  present  could 
be  made  to  the  lovers  of  the 
highest  kind  of  literature  than  the 
collected  works  of  John  Hookham 
Frere.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  them  have  never  before  been 
published ;  others  have  been  less 
accessible  than  thej  deserved  to  be ; 
and  the  few  which  are  really  well 
known  are  of  such  mark  as  to  merit 
the  further  currency  now  given  to 
them.  The  value  of  the  collection 
is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
Memoir  full  of  interesting  matter, 
and  put  forth  by  its  authors  with 
all  the  modesty  which  is  so  fre- 
quently to  be  found  associated  with 
sterling  excellence. 

Mr.  Frere's  life  was  cast  in  an 
important  period  of  English  and 
European  history;  and  he  played 
himself  no  small  part  in  some  of 
the  most  significant  transactions  of 
the  time,  when  the  very  existence 
of  England  as  an  independent  na- 
tion was  threatened  by  the  course 
taken  by  Continental  events.    It  is, 
however,  as  a  contributor  to  the 
literature  of   his    age,   and    as    a 
scholar,  that  Frere  will  be  longest 
remembered ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  present  notice  to  a 
review  of  his  literaiy  performances 
— ^and  especially  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  least  known  of  them — 
namely,  the  translations  from  Ari- 
stophanes.    But  it  would  be  im- 
proper  to  pass  over  the  circum- 
stances of  a  life  which  was  distin- 
guished by  many  special  features. 

Frere  was  born  in  London  in 
T769,  and  belonged  to  an  old  family 
long  established  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  has 
counted  among  its  later  members  so 
many  eminent  individuals,  as  to 
bave    been,   with  great  propriety. 


included  by  Mr.  Galton  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  remarkable  families  men* 
tioned  in  his  work  on  Hereddtary 
Oenius.  Frere's  great  grandfather 
was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  Bentley's  time ;  his 
grandfather  was  a  Fellow-commoner 
of  the  same  college ;  and  his  &ther, 
still  adhering  to  Trinity,  was  second 
wrangler  in  the  year  when  Paley 
was  first.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  writer  of 
the  account  in  the  ArchoBologia  of 
the  Flint  Implements  found  in  his 
time  at  Hoxne,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  since  mo- 
dem attention  has  been  so  much 
directed  to  the  widely-spread  recent 
discoveries  of  similar .  remains  of 
early  human  civilisation.  He  was 
also  High  Sheriff  for  Suffolk,  and 
sat  in  Parliament  for  Norwich. 
An  aunt  was  married  to  Sir  John 
Fenn,  the  editor  of  the  Fasten  Let* 
ters.  Frere's  friendship  with  Can- 
ning was  commenced  at  Eton,  and 
here  they  shared  in  the  production 
of  the  Microcosm^  as  afberwards  in 
writing  the  ever-memorable  Antu 
Jacohm,  The  first  number  of  the 
Microcosm  appeared  in  1786,  and 
forty  weekly  numbers  saw  the 
light.  It  was  wisely  brought  to  a 
close  before  its  interest  began  to 
flag,  and  subsequently  no  less  than 
five  editions  were  published  in  a 
collected  form.  It  contained,  among 
other  contributions  by  him.  Can- 
ning's mock  critique  of  the  '  Queen 
of  Hearts,'  and  five  papers  by  Frere. , 
From  Eton  the  next  step  was  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  an  'sBgrotat'  degree  in 
1792  ;  but  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
college  ;  and,  among  other  distinc- 
tions, gained  the  Members'  Prize 
for  a  Latin  essay  on  the  prospects 
of  the  then  rising  colony  of  Botany 
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Bay.  He  went  into  the  Foreign 
OflBce,  nnder  Lord  Grenville,  on 
leaving  Cambridge,  and  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1 796,  as 
nominee  for  the  borough  of  West 
Looe,  for  which  he  sat  until  1802. 
Frere  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  never  ceased  to  bear  his 
own  tribute  of  praise  to  the  great 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  man 
who  bpth  at  home  and  abroad  so 
well  discerned  the  dangei'S  and  the 
necessities  of  the  time.  In  more  re- 
cent days  much  of  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  for  so  long 
obscured  the  real  story  of  Pitt  has 
been  removed.  But  the  present 
Memoir  contains  a  great  deal  that 
is  of  the  highest  value  in  aiding 
the  true  appreciation  of  England* s 
greatest  statesman.  It  was  Frere 
who  introduced  Canning  to  Pitt, 
when  he  determined  to  break  away 
from  the  Whig  associations,  which 
were  natural  to  his  bringing  up : 
and  from  the  first  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  regard  grew  up  between  the 
two — almost  filial  on  the  part  of  the 
one,  almost  paternal  on  the  part  of 
the  other — than  belongs  to  mere  po- 
litical connection  and  attachment. 

Frere  used  to  point  out,  in  con- 
versation  with  his  nephews  and 
present  biographers,  how  Pitt  strove 
to  keep  clear  of  the  European  wars 
which  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  how  he  was  forced  into 
the  course  he  had  to  pursue,  but 
with  «  very  different  expectation  of 
the  probable  result  than  that  whic}i 
had  to  be  entertained  after  Buona- 
parte appeared  on  the  stage  of 
events,  and  was  for  so  many  years 
without  a  second  Marlborough  to 
be  opposed  to  him.  Nor  was  Pitt's 
genius  and  foresight  less  shown  at 
home  in  his  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  various  questions  of  finance, 
and  of  the  questions  of  Catholic 
Relief,  of  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
and  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
With  some  of  these  he  was  able 
actually  to  deal,  while  for  others 
he  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his 


age;  or  the  struggle  for  national 
existence  absorbed  all  enei^es,  and 
prevented  due  attention  being  af- 
forded to  them.  Many  of  his 
schemes  were  aflerwards  claimed 
by  the  Whigs  as  their  own  peculiar 
property;  and  little  consideration 
shown  to  the  circumstances  which 
compelled  Pitt  to  abandon  their 
prosecution  by  himself.  But  it  was 
as  an  active  enemy  to  wild  and 
wanton  change,  rather  than  as  a 
wise  and  sagacious  reformer  unable 
to  give  effect  to  his  views,  that 
Pitt  appeared  to  the  public  of  his 
latter  years,  and  it  was  in  support 
of  him  in  this  character  that  he 
was  served  by  such  followers  as 
Frere  and  Canning.  A  new  poli- 
tical and  social  philosophy  was 
being  preached  in  England,  and 
practised  in  France,  and  it  was  to 
stem  this  advancing  tide  of  revo- 
lutionary mischief  that  the  Atif- 
Jacobin  or  Weekly  Examiner  was 
projected  and  produced.  Giffani 
was  the  editor  of  the  new  oi^an, 
and  the  first  number  appeared  on 
November  20,  1797,  to  be  continued 
every  Monday  during  the  sitting  o( 
Parliament.  The  intended  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  war  in  defena 
of  the  existing  order  of  things 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  of  a 
serieus  descipption.  Misrepresen- 
tations were  to  be  corrected,  and 
authentic  news  supplied;  but  far 
more  effective  service  was  in  fact 
done  by  recourse  to  the  light  artil- 
lery of  fun  and  wit  from  which  snch 
destructive  volleys  were  discharged 
daring  the  brief  but  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  this  famous  journal.  The 
first  number  contained  the  well- 
known  imitation  of  Southey*s  in- 
scription for  the  cell  of  Martin  tte 
Regicide,  the  joint  production  of 
Canning  and  Frere.  By  it  Mrs. 
Brownrigg  (the  *prentice»cide)  has 
been  damned  to  everlasting  fame: 
who  does  not  remember  the  lines : 

Dost  thou  ask  her  mm©  ? 
Sho  xrliippM  two  female  "prentices  to  ties tl. 
Aud  hid  thorn  in  the  coal-boU. 
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and  the  grand  conclusion : 

For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.     Harsh  laws  I     But 

time  shall  come 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all 

repeol'd ! 

The  snccess  of  the  new  periodical 
was   immense  and   immediate:    it 
was    as    if  a  new   gnn  had  been 
l^roaght  into   the  field,  admirably 
worked,  and  scattering  its  shot  in 
all  directions.     Southej,  then  in  his 
carlj  days  of  democratic   politics 
and  pantisocratic   philosophy,  was 
again  selected  for  parody  in  the 
second  number  of  the  Anti^Jacohinj 
hy  the  immortal  coUoqny  in  Sap- 
phics between  the  Friend  of  Hu- 
manity and  the  Needy  Knife-grinder 
— also  a  joint  contribution  by  Can- 
ning and  Frere.       Exuberant  in- 
deed must  have  been  the  enjoyment 
of  composing  and  launching  these 
novel  missiles ;  and  great  the  satis- 
faction in  observing  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  them  upon  public  opinion. 
*The  Meeting  of   the    Friends  of 
Freedom,'  in  prose,  and  continued 
through  two  numbers,  was  contii- 
bnted  by   Frere  alone,   and  in  it 
special  good  sport  was    made  of 
Erskine's    excessive    egotism    and 
vanity.     Nor  were  the  services  of 
the  Anti'Jacohm  confined  to  pure 
politics.     The  pedantic  and  affected 
literature  of   the    day  received  a 
wholesome  check.     The  poems  of 
the  'Loves  of  the  Triangles'  and 
the  *  Progress  of  Man,'  while  they 
actually  surpass  in  real  poetical  merit 
the   pieces  they  were  intended  to 
ridicule,    so     thoroughly    exposed 
their  defects  of  taste  and  propriety 
as  to  render  impossible  the  further 
appearance  of  any  similar  produc- 
tions.    The  perverted  English  au- 
thorship, the  immoral  French  poli- 
tics, and  the  absurd  German  stage 
of  the  period  are  alike  held  up  for 
reprobation. 

The  '  Loves  of  the  Triangles '  is 
a  well-sustained  parody  of  Dr. 
Darwin's  philosophic  and  didactic 


poems — better  by  far  than  the  origi- 
nals, which  it  has  long  survived — 
and  so  full  of  wit,  learning,  and 
imagination,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  passages  more 
deserving  of  notice  than  the  rest. 
The  notes  of  the  present  edition 
indicate  that  the  twelve  lines  con- 
taining the  famous  simile  of  the 
Derby  Dilly,  were  by  Canning,  and 
were  not  contained  in  the  original 
issue  of  the  AntuJacohin.  In  *  The 
Rovers;  or,  the  Double  Arrange- 
ment,' are  reproduced  the  dialogue, 
stage  directions,  and  sentiment  of 
Kotzebue's  dramas.  It  has  been  the 
delight  of  three  generations  of 
readers,  and,  like  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  Anti-JcLcohin,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  read  and  to  amuse,  long 
after  the  occasion  for  its  coming  into 
existence  is  forgotten.  The  greater 
part  of  the  *  New  Morality  '  was  by 
Canning,  and  his  are  the  famous 
lines  on  the  virtues  of  candour, 
ending : 

But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heav'n,  thy  wrath 

can  send, 
S.re,  save,  oh !  save  me  from  the  Candid 

Friend/ 

In  1799  Frere  succeeded  Canning 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  In  1800  he  was 
appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Portugal; 
and  in  1802  was  transferred  to 
Spain  as  Minister,  where  he  then 
remained  for  two  years.  It  was, 
as  things  subsequently  turned  out, 
unfortunat'O  for  Mr.  Frere  that 
he  ever  landed  in  the  Peninsula. 
His  previous  service  was  suffici- 
ent to  indicate  him  as  a  fit  person 
for  diplomatic  employment:  his 
abihties  were  of  a  high  order; 
the  cause  of  order  and  govern- 
ment was  under  great  obligations 
to  him;  he  possessed  many  quali- 
fications which  were  Hkely  to 
render  him  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  better  part  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  which  in  &ct  did  commend 
him  to  their  regard  and  esteem. 
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Bnt  the  immediate  is^ae  of  the 
later  events  in  wHcli  be  was  so 
prominently  engaged  was  unpro- 
pitions,  and  his  ultimate  recall  after 
Comnna  mnst  be  admitted  to  bave 
been  an  nnayoidable  necessity  of 
state.  It  involved  injustice  to  him- 
self, which  he  conld  never  be  in- 
duced to  forget  or  forgive,  and  it 
bore  the  appearance  (if  it  was  not 
in  truth  such)  of  a  concession  to 
popular  indignation  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  a  victim.  Frere's  most 
obvious  fitness  for  the  Spanish  post 
lay  in  his  strong  personal  sympa- 
thies with  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
langnage-an  nimsnal  accomplish- 
ment,  and  a  most  valuable  one,  for 
the  occasion.  In  the  general  gloom 
of  European  afiairs,  he  hailed  the 
first  dawn  of  hope  when  the  Spani- 
ards rose,  and  showed  that  there 
was  another  nation  besides  England, 
determined  not  to  be  swallowed  up 
and  converted  into  French  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  great  revolutionary  war,  Spain 
had  taken  part  with  republican 
Prance,  had  in  consequence  been  at 
war  with  England,  and  had  seen  its 
fleet  defeated  off  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  1797:  from  which  events  until 
after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Spain 
ceased  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  contest. 

In  1803  war  was  again  declared 
between  England  and  France,  and 
the  great  struggle  was  renewed 
only  to  be  terminated  twelve  years 
afterwards  at  Waterloo.  French  in- 
fluence was  busy  in  Spain,  and  it 
became  at  length  the  duty  of  the 
British  Ministers  to  make  a  most 
serious  remonstrance,  and  to  inti- 
mate that  the  pa.ssage  of  French 
troops  through  Spain  must  be  taken 
as  a  violation  of  neutrality.  It  has 
never  been  questioned  that  Mr. 
Frere  performed  his  office  with 
fipirit  and  ability  at  this  time,  but 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
remam  in  continued  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Gk>doj,  then  at  the  head 


of  the  Spanish  Government.  Frere 
was  accordingly  recalled,  bonoared 
by  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and 
rewarded  by  a  pension.  For  some 
time  he  remained  without  public 
employment.  In  1807  he  vras  ap- 
pointed Envoy  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Berlin :  but  the  Treat^r 
of  Tilsit  closed  the  north  of  Europe 
against  England,  and  he  did  not 
even  leave  England  to  proceed  to 
his  mission.  The  position  of  tbis 
country  at  this  period  was  indeed 
critical.  Alone  in  Europe,  it  defied 
and  resisted  the  powers  of  Napo- 
leon. How  it  could  contrive  to  do 
so  alone,  seemed  doubtful;  but  in 
1808  came  the  beginning  of  tlie 
end.  As  foreseen  and  predicted  br 
Mr.  Frere,  Spain  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  foreign  invader 
— ^provisional  governments  were 
formed — ^the  IVench  troops  were 
surrounded  in  their  garrisons,  or 
beaten  in  the  open  field. 

At  this  juncture  Frere  was  again 
sent  to  Spain,  and  with  his  former 
experience  and  sympathies,  and 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  countiT, 
he  was  the  right  and  natural  iper- 
son  to  be  selected.  Before  lear- 
ing  England  he  had  been  instni- 
mental  in  procuring  the  return  to 
Spain  of  a  large  division  of  the 
Spanish  army  from  Denmark, 
where,  in  accordance  with  Napo- 
leon's usual  policy,  they  were  re- 
tained in  his  service  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  country.  These 
troops  were  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bomana,  whose 
friendship  had  been  made  by  Frere 
during  his  first  period  of  residence  at 
Madrid.  Upon  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  Spanish  insurrection  against  the 
French,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  Bomana's  army  should  be 
at  liberty  to  act  with  the  patriotic 
movement.  But  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  with  him  confiden- 
tially was  immense.  A  prfest 
named  Bobertson  undertook  to  do 
so;  and  as  no  written  etedm- 
tiids  could  be  risked,  his  token  for 
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recognition  by  Eomana  was  a  verse 
from  the  Spanish  poem  of  the  Cidy 
in  which  iVere  had  formerly  sng- 
gested  a  conjectural    emendation, 
a  circumstance  known  only  to  them- 
selves.    Thns  provided,  Robertson 
started  for  Heligoland,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie,   a  gentleman 
who  performed  mnch  valuable  secret 
service  during  the  war,  and  who  has 
been  sometimes  named  as  the  person 
who  obtained  and  communicated  in- 
formation of  the  secret  articles  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.     His  friends,  in- 
deed, used  to  say  that  he  was  ac- 
tually present  at  the  famous  meeting 
between  the  two  Emperors  on  the 
raft,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog.  Robertson  and  Mackenzie, 
at  great  personal  hazard,  achieved 
their  mission,  and  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  much  danger  the  desired 
object    of   releasing    the    Spanish 
troops  was  effected.     They  were  at 
length  landed  in  Sweden,  and  from 
thence  conveyed  in  British  trans- 
ports to  Spain.     Our  Government 
followed  up  this  first  success  by 
sending  English  troops  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula.   The  results  of  the  earliest 
operations  might  have  been  greater 
if  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  command  in- 
stead of  being  superseded  by  a  senior 
officer,    who  was    himself    in  his 
tarn  again  superseded.     Neverthe- 
less, the  French  army   was   com- 
pelled to  evacuate   Portugal;  but 
the   three  English    generals   were 
called  home  to  answer  the  impa- 
tience and   dissatisfaction  of   the 
British  pubhc  at  a  result  falling 
so  far  short  of  what  possibly  might 
liave  been  effected.    Sir  John  Moore 
remained  in  command  of  the  British 
forces.     Frere  arrived  at  Corunna 
in   October,   accompanied  by  Ro- 
mana,  and  accredited  to  the  Central 
Provisional  Government  or  Junta 
for  Spain.     Grabbe  Robinson,  who 
was  then  at  Corunna  as  correspond- 
ent to  the  Times,  saw  them  land, 
and    in    his    Diary  mentions  the 
fitvonrable  impression  created  by 


the  person  and  address  of  Mr.  Frere; 
addmg,  that  when  a  few  months  af- 
terwards he  was  accused  in  England 
as  the  injudicious  counsellor  who 
imperilled  the  British  army  by  ad- 
vising their  advance  on  Madrid, 
his  own  feeling  was  that  he  was 
unjustly  treated.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber, Napoleon,  fully  conscious  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  was 
in  possession  of  Madrid.  A  very 
clear  and  temperate  account  of  what 
took  place  between  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Mr.  Frere  is  given  in  the  pre- 
sent memoir : 

Thus  before  the  end  of  NoTember  it  had 
become  clear  that  the  English  were  too 
late  and  too  few  to  support  the  Spaniards 
in  holding  the  line  of  the  £bro  against 
Napoleon's  overwhelming  advance.  Moore 
saw  the  possibility  and  great  political 
advantages  of  an  advance  on  Madrid  to 
support  the  Spaniards  in  their  defence  of 
their  capital.  But  this  movement  was  one 
of  great  risk.  His  own  judgment  inclined 
to  a  retreat  and  re-embarkation  in  Portugal^ 
and  a  renewal  of  operations  in  support  of 
the  Spanish  armies  in  Southern  Spain. 

Under  these  circumstances  he,  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  asked  the  British  Envoy's  opinion  as 
to  which  of  these  two  courses  he  thought 
best,  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  nation's 
power  of  resistance,  and  to  the  probable 
wishes  of  the  English  Cabinet  and  people, 
could  they  know  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Frere  replied  on  November  30,  re- 
commending a  retreat  on  Galicia  or  on  the 
strong  country  about  Astoi^,  as  preferable 
to  a  retreat  on  Portugal,  if  retreat  were  in- 
evitable. With  regard  to  the  temper  of  the 
Spanish  people,  he  urged  that  the  spirit  of 
resistance  was  much  stronger  in  almost 
every  other  province  than  in  the  open> 
plains  of  Leon  and  in  Castile. 

Kecognising  the  greater  hazard  of  the- 
forward  move,  he  spoke  decidedly  of  the 
good  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
hopefully  of  the  Government,  adding,  *  I 
cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  considera- 
tions both  of  policy  and  generosity  call 
upon  us  for  an  immediate  mort, 

*If,  however,  this  view  of  the  subiect 
should  not  appear  to  you  sufficiently  dear 
or  conclusive  to  induce  yon  to  take  a  step 
which  would,  I  am  well  convinced  (since 
you  do  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  me  on  the 
subject),  meet  with  the  approbation  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  I  would  venture  to 
recommend  retaining  the  position  of 
Astorga.  A  retreat  from  that  place  to 
Corunna  would  (as  far  aB  an  nnmilitaiy 
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man  may  be  allowed  to  jadge  of  a  country 
which  he  has  travelled  over)  bo  less  diffi* 
oalt  than  through  Portugal  to  Lisbon  ;  and 
we  ought  in  that  position  to  wait  for  the 
reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  England ; 
which  would  enable  the  army  to  act  in  the 
flat  country,  which  opens  immediately  from 
that  point,  and  extends  through  the  whole 
of  Leon  and  Old  Castile.  My  political 
reasons  on  this  head  I  have  already  trou- 
bled you  with. 

'  I  mention  this,  however,  merely  as  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  least  objectionable  of 
the  two  modes  of  retreat.  Our  first  object, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  be  to  collect  a 
force  capable  of  repulsing  the  French  before 
they  receive  their  reinforcements. 

*  The  covering  and  protecting  Madrid  is 
surely  a  point  of  great  moment^  for  effect  in 
Spain,  and  still  more  in  France  and  in  the 
West  of  Europe.  It  would  be  a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  Buonaparte  to 
be  able  to  publish  a  decree  or  to  date  a 
letter  from  Madrid. 

'  The  people  of  that  town  are  full  of  "reso- 
lution, and  determined  to  defend  it,  in  i«pite 
of  its  situation,  which  is  judged  to  be  an 
unfavourable  cue.  This  determination 
ought  surely  to  be  encouraged  by  some 
show  of  support.' 

Good  service  was  done  in  this 
first  Peninsular  campaign,  but  it 
ended  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna, 
and  the  re-embarkation  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  with  great  losses.  Moore, 
although  in  retreat,  had  fallen  in 
an  engagement  which,  taken  by  it- 
self, was  a  victory  for  the  British 
arms :  he  died  a  soldier's  death, 
and  his  memory  received  due 
honour  from  the  nation.  But 
with  the  British  minister  it  was 
different :  he  had  advised  with  the 
military  commander,  and  although 
his  advice  had  really  not  affected 
the  result,  he  remained  as  one  of 
the  persons  generally  responsible 
for  what  had  occurred.  Upon  him 
the  vials  of  public  disappointment 
and  wrath  were  poured  out.  In  the 
following  session  of  Parliament  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  causes,  con- 
duct, and  events  of  the  late  cam- 
'paign  in  Spain  was  resisted  by  the 
Ministers,  and  finally  rejected  by  a 
^majority  of  93  in  a  house  of  347. 
Jn  superseding  Mr.  Frere,  any  out- 


ward appearance  of  censure  was 
avoided  by  the  appointment  of  so 
considerable  a  personage  as  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  as  his  succes- 
sor, with  the  higher  grade  of  Am- 
bassador to  the  King  of  Spain. 
But  Frere  ever  continued  to  resent 
the  slight  regard  shown  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  declined  afterwards  to 
go  as  ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, twice  refused  the  oflTer  of  a 
peerage,  and  retired  altogether  from 
public  life. 

A  justification  of  Frere's  conduct 
naturally  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  Memoir  now  prefixed  to  his 
collected  works,  and  we  feel  bound 
to  say  that,  with  one  exception,  in 
which  his  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged  betrayed  him  into 
a  serious  error  of  conduct,  the  justi- 
fication is  complete. 

Besides  the  question  of  attempting 
to  save  Madrid,  there  was  another  as 
to  the  route  to  be  pursued  in  re- 
tiring  to   the   coast,  in  the  event 
of  a  retreat  being  resolved  upon — 
whether  through  Galicia  on  Corun- 
na, or  through  Portugal  on  Lisbon  ? 
Here,  indeed,  the  General,  in  the 
result,  adopted  the   views  of  the 
Envoy ;  but  it  was  in  the  mode  of 
conveying  his  views  to  the  militarr 
commander  at  a  critical   moment 
that  Mr.  Frere's  conduct  gave  the 
greatest  offence,  and  seems  the  least 
to    admit    of    justification.      Mr. 
Frere  was  not  aware,   under  the 
existing  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, til  at  Moore  had  como  over  to 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  best  line 
of  retreat,  and  was,  in  fact,  retiring 
through  Galicia,  when  he  despatched 
a  letter  to  him  by  Mr.  Stuart  (after- 
wards  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay), 
pointing  out  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  ruin  and  disgrace  which  must 
follow  a  retreat  on  Portugal  with- 
out any  attempt  to  arrest  the  Fresch 
advance  or  to  defend  Galicia.    It 
may  be  easily  conceived  how  such 
a  remonstrance,  however  conveyed, 
would  be  received  by  a  high-spirited 
man  when  already  engaged  in  doin^ 
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all  that  be  was  urged  to  do;  but 
tbere  had  been  a  previous  commu- 
nication, the  manner  of  which  had 
been  as  objectionable  as  its  contents 
were  distasteful  to  Sir  John  Moore. 
It  was  certainly  not  advisable  to 
send  to  Moore  the  two  letters  of 
which  Colonel  de  Cbarmilly  was  the 
bearer,  the  first  pressing  the  ad- 
vance on  Madrid,  and  the  second, 
to  be  delivered  only  in  case  of 
Moore's  refusal,  desiring  that  De 
Charmillj  might  be  examined  be- 
fore a  council — thereby  proposing 
practically  to  supersede  Moore  in 
his  command,  and  submit  his  own 
opinion  to  that  of  officers  serving 
under  him. 

The     whole    difficulty,     indeed, 
arose  from  the  way  in  which  a  joint 
action  between  the  General  and  the 
Minister  had  been  arranged  by  the 
English    Government.       Sir   John 
Moore   had  been   desired  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  keep  Mr.  Frere  regu- 
larly informed  of  the  movements  of 
Lis  army  ;  and  although  not  under 
orders  from  the  British  minister,  to 
receive  his  representations  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  attention,  and 
if  dissenting  from  them  to  give  the 
fullest  reasons  for  so  doing.     The 
General  was  to  maintain  a  constant 
and   intimate  correspondence  with 
the  Minister,  and  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
The  great  divergence  in  opinion  be- 
tween them  arose  from  their  very 
difiTerent  estimates  of  the  capacity 
for   resistance,  and  of  the  reliable 
patriotism  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Moore  declined  to  advance  towards 
Madrid  until  he  knew  more  certainly 
the   force  of  the  enemy,  and  saw 
something    to   convince   him  that 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
steadiness  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  he 
'waa  constantly  complaining  of  their 
"want  of  public  spirit  and  determina- 
tion. Frere,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
see  in  every  muleteer  a  possible  Cid, 
and  believed  that  a  patriotic  army 
coald    be   improvised    from     such 
noateriajs  as  rural  sportsmen  and 
bnll-fighters  in  the  towns. 


It  was  urged  against  Mr.  Frere  in 
Parliament  that  the  fatal  event  of 
the  campaign  in  Spain  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  interference  with  Sir 
John  Moore.  Lord  Grey  accused 
him  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
sumption, and  declared  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  from  Salamanca 
was  his  work:  whereas  it  is  clear 
that  Moore  advanced  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  judgment,  and  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  the  notion  of 
asking  Frere's  advice  or  opinion  in 
a  military  matter. 

Underlying  everything,  however, 
there  must  have  been  in  England 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Frere  had  repre- 
sented in  too  glowing  colours  the 
powers  and  resources  of  the  Spanish 
people ;  and  that  too  much  confi- 
dence had  been  placed  in  his  san- 
guine and  enthusiastic  views.  Hence, 
it  would  be  argaed,  the  expedition 
to  the  Peninsula,  and  hence  its  dis- 
appointing results.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  inferior  to  the  expectations 
raised  at  the  moment,  but  precursors 
as  they  were  of  the  success  of  the 
future  Peninsular  campaigns,  and 
of  their  great  consequences,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  man  who 
took  so  large  a  share  in  procuring 
the  first  British  intervention  in 
Spain  did  not  deserve  well  of  his 
country. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Frere  remained 
in  London,  enjoying  and  contributing 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  and 
most  polished  society  of  the  time. 
In  1816  he  married  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  ErroU,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  pubUshed  the  poem 
usually  known  as  *  Whistlecraft,' 
the  name  of  its  supposed  author.  It 
was  a  serio-burlesque  lay  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Hound  Table  ;  and, 
with  the  addition  of  a  second  part, 
appeared  again  afterwards  under 
the  title  of  the  *  Monks  and  the 
Giants.'  It  introduced  to  English 
literature  the  Italian  otiava  rima, 
which  was  immediately  taken  up  by 
Lord  Byron,  and  employed  by  him 
in  his  *  Beppo,'  and  afterwards  fur- 
nished the  metro  for  '  Don  Juan.' 
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Byron  wrote  of  it  to  Murray :  *  The 
style  is  not  English  ;  it  is  Italian— 
Bemi  is  the  original  of  aZZ;  "Whistle- 
craft  "  was  my  immediate  model.' 
He  had  here  forgotten  Pnlci  and 
his  *  Morgan te  Maggiore/  of  which 
he  afterwards  translated  the  first 
canto,  alluding  in  his  preface  to  '  a 
new  style  of  poetry  lately  sprung 
up  in  England  ....  that  of 
the  ingenious  Whistlecraft.'  The 
*  Monks  and  the  Giants  '  never  be- 
came popular;  the  language  is 
varied,  the  versification  is  clever 
and  complete,  the  taste  is  refined, 
but  the  humour  was  not  of  a  kind 
to  take  with  the  general  public. 
People  looked  for  a  meaning  it  was 
never  intended  to  bear,  and  were  in 
consequence  disappointed. 

John  Hookham  Frere  died  in  1 846, 
at  Malta,  to  which  place  he  bad  re- 
sorted for  the  sake  of  his  wife's 
health,  and  where  he  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  retirement, 
illustrated  by  continued  literary  em- 
ployment, and  enlivened  by  the 
correspondence  and  occasional  visits 
of  friends. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the 
translation  of  the  four  plays  of 
Aristophanes.  If  our  business  were 
merely  to  deliver  judgment  on  this, 
it  would  be  very  soon  done,  for  we 
should  have  nothing  to  say  except 
that  it  is  altogether  admirable. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  all 
a  man  needs  to  translate  a  Greek 
author  is  to  know  Greek  and  to 
be  able  to  write  his  own  language ; 
at  any  rate,  the  supposition  is  but 
too  ofbeli  acted  on.  Now,  it  may 
seem  a  truism  io  say  that  the  works 
of  Aristophanes,  besides  being  writ- 
ten in  the  Gh'eek  language,  con- 
cerned the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
were  meant  for  performance  on  the 
stage.  But  it  leads  to  a  conse- 
quence apt  to  be  overlooked; 
namely,  that  any  one  who  under- 
takes to  expound  Aristophanes 
must  have  a  competent  knowledge 
not  only  of  Greek,  but  of  the  world 
and  of  the  stage.     We  are  quite 


aware  that  the  world  of   Athens 
was  not  our  world,  nor  the  stage  of 
Athens  our  stage ;  but  the  only  way 
to   understand  either  is  to  keep  a 
fast  hold  of  those  principles  which 
are  permanent  both  in  dramatic  art 
and    in  human  nature.     For  our 
own  part,  if  we  had  to  read  Euri- 
pides'  Medea  with  a  pupil  of  any 
aesthetic  faculty,  we  would  rather 
that  he  should  once   go  and  see 
Mdlle.    Titiens'    impersonation    of 
Medea  at  the  opera,  than  that  he 
should    read  the    Theatre    of   the 
Greeks  twenty  times  over.     In  like 
manner,  the  best  of  commentators 
on  Homer  is  Mr.  Kinglake  describ- 
ing   the    combats    of    BaJacIara. 
But  to  return  to  Aristophanes :  his 
plays  have,  besides   their    general 
quality  of   Attic   comedy,  though 
much  is  already  involved  in  that,  a 
peculiar  and  transcendent  quality, 
which  can  be  best  expressed  by  a 
desperate  anachronism.     He  was  a 
consummate  Pantagruelist.    Thcro- 
fore,  no  translator  can  hope  to  detl 
successfully  with  Aristophanes  who 
has  not  in  his  own  soul  some  sympa- 
thetic spark  of  Pantagmelism.     A 
recent  essayist  has  indeed  attempt- 
ed to  contrast  the  large  serenity  of 
Aristophanes    with   the    mediieval 
grotesqueness    of    Rabelais.      We 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  the 
distinction  can  be  supported  with- 
out assuming  as  an  axiomatic  prin- 
ciple of  criticism  that  everything 
Greek — or  Hellenic,  as  it    is  now 
the  foshion  to  say — must  be  serene. 
Dionysus  at  the  gates   of    Hades 
seems  to  us  neither  more  nor  less 
serene  than  Panurge  in  the  ship- 
wreck.    And,   on  the  other  hand, 
Babelais,  though  he  has  nothing  to 
match  the  l3rrioal  &ncy  of  Aristo- 
phanes,   has     many    passages    of 
stately    or   joyous    beauty,  which 
stand  out  in  fiiie  relief  against  the 
general  buffoonery :     while,  in  the 
ideal  of  life  set  forth  by  the  educa- 
tion of    Ghirgantua    tne    clasdcal 
element  is  at  least  as  prominent  as 
the  medisBval.    But  the  essence  of 
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Paniagmelism  is  bound  to  no  time 
or  place  (though  to  the  Aryan 
races  possibly  it  is)  :  Rabelais 
created  the  name^  but  not  the  thing. 

The  man,  then,  who  would 
worthily  expound  Aristophanes 
must  be  a  scholar,  a  man  of  the 
world,  an  artist,  and  a  Pantagru- 
elist.  Without  undue  disparage- 
ment to  the  solid  good  intentions  of 
Cumberland,  the  somewhat  diffuse 
zeal  of  Mitchell,  or  the  daring  eccen- 
tricities of  Walsh,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  no  English  scholar  be- 
side Hookham  Frere  has  come  to 
the  task  with  all  these  qualifications. 
And  yet  these  are  but  preliminaries : 
for  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  detail  are  such  that  we  could  not 
give  an  adequate  notion  of  them 
without  writing  a  separate  essay. 

As  Droysen  remarks,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  own  excellent  version,  it 
is  only  the  smallest  obstSicle  in  the 
translator's  way  that  Aristophanes 
presents  every  difficulty  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere  in  an  exaggerated 
degree.  A  few  of  the  special  diffi- 
culties which  throw  these,  great  as 
they  are,  into  the  shade  may  be  just 
mentioned.  First,  there  are  num- 
berless passing  allusions  which  have 
to  be  clearly  apprehended,  if  possible 
— ^which  frequently  it  is  not — and 
then  made  intelligible  to  modem 
readers.  Then,  there  are  parodies 
of  every  kind  of  serious  poetry,  so 
that  the.  translator  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  reproduce  the  epic,  tragic, 
and  lyric  styles,  as  well  as  the  comic 
dialogue.  Then,  there  are  occasional 
flights  of  real  poetry,  which,  by 
themselves,  would  make  a  reputa- 
tion, demanding  another  and  quite 
different  sympathy  and  faculty. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  almost  impos- 
sible duty  of  giving  some  glimpse 


of  the  characteristio  license  of  the 
Old  Comedy,  and  yet  keeping 
within  even  the  extremest  limilS 
permitted  to  the  literature  of  the 
present  day. 

There  is  no  preface  or  formal  in- 
troduction  to  Frere's  four  plays ;  but 
happily  he  found  occasion  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  under 
pretence  of  a  criticism  on  Mitchell's 
translation,  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded,  and  a  specimen  of  his  own 
work.  There  can  be  no  better  com- 
panion than  this  essay  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  heighten  his  appre- 
ciation of  Aristophanes,  whether  in 
Frere's  translation  or  in  the  original. 
It  is  written  altogether  in  a  positive 
and  constructive  spirit.  Frere  knew 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking 
well  enough ;  but,  instead  of  dwell- 
ing on  them,  he  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  points  of  vantage  by  using 
which  they  might  best  be  overcome. 
The  key-note  of  his  discussion  is 
the  existence  of  certain  general  and 
permanent  qualities  in  the  Aristo- 
phanic  comedy  which  are  capable  of 
being  communicated  to  audiences  of 
all  ages  and  countries.  He  first 
fixes  the  leading  idea  of  this  kind  of 
dramatic  art:  which  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  do  as  no  satis- 
factory parallel  can  be  found  for  it 
on  the  modem  stage.  The  '  Old 
Attic  Comedy,'  he  says,  '  was  a 
grave,  humorous,  impossible,  great 
LIE  ! '  ^  This  estimate  coincides  in 
substance  with  Heine's  Weltver^ 
nichtmigsideo ;  but,  if  less  brilliant 
in  expression,  shows,  we  think,  a 
more  just  and  penetrating  insight. 
It  takes  account  of  the  consistency 
which  never  deserts  Aristophanes' 
invention,  even  in  his  wildest 
extravagance. 


'  This  at  once  makes  plain  what  a  ffnlf  there  is  between  the  Attic  Comedy  and  modern 
bnrleaqne,  which  of  these  three  conditions  fulfils  only  that  of  being  impossible.  The 
best  modern  comedy,  again,  is  grave  and  humorous,  but  possible.  There  are  nearer 
analogies  in  a  work  where  one  would  not  look  for  them  at  first  sight,  namely  Faust. 
Decided  Aristophanic  tendencies  are  Tisible  in  Homunculns  and  in  the  two  Walpurgis 
Kig;ht8,  and  even  in  that  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  extraneous  matter  which  is  made 
a  reproach  to  the  Second  Ptot. 
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Frere  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
kernel  of  the  Great  Lie  may  be  picked 
out  in  each  case  :  that  is,  how  the 
motives  of  the  several  plays,  unac- 
countably odd  as  they  may  seem  at 
first,  can  be  traced  to  the  embodi- 
ment by  the  poet's  imagination  of 
some  train  of  thought  which  might 
quite  naturally  occur  in  every- day 
conversation.  Thus  he  shows  how 
the  idea  of  the  Acliarnians  may 
have  arisen : 

The  origin  of  the  Achama  is  simpler. 
Let  us  suppose  an  honest,  warm-tempered 
man  obliged  (as  many  were  at  the  time), 
like  Dicseopolis  in  this  play,  to  abandon  his 
landed  property  to  destruction,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  town — ^we  may  suppose 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  express  his  feel- 
ings nearly  in  this  way : — 

'  If  our  great  politicians,  and  your  lead- 
ing people  here,  in  Athens,  choose  to  waste 
the  public  treasure  in  embassies  and  expe- 
ditions,  that  is  their  own  affair ;  but  I  do 
not  see  what  right  they  have  to  bringdown 
a  Peloponnesian  army  to  drive  me  out  of 
my  farm:  there's  no  quarrel  that  we 
country-people  ever  had  with  them  to  my 
knowledge — we  should  all  be  glad  enough 
to  let-alone  for  let-alone — for  my  part,  if 
these  enemies  of  ours  (as  they  call  them) 
would  allow  me  to  live  on  my  farm,  and 
buy  and  sell  as  I  used  to  do,  I'd  give  'em 
up  all  the  money  I'm  worth,  and  thank  'em 
into  the  bargain— and  I'd  go  there  to- 
morrow : — but  as  for  our  Statesmen,  I'm 
persuaded  if  a  Deity  were  to  come  down 
from  Heaven,  on  purpose  to  propose  a 
Peace  to  them,  they  would  never  listen  to 
him.' 

We  have  here  a  natural  and  passionate 
form  of  expression,  which,  uttered  in  the 
hearing  of  a  poet  such  as  Aristophanes* 
was  sufficient  to  suggest  the  plot  of  the 
Acharna  and  the  scene  of  the  Demigod 
Amphitheus;  the  rest  of  the  play,  with  all 
its  wild  and  fanciful  circumstances,  being, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  whimsical 
exemplification  of  the  first  supposition ; 
namely,  that  a  private  citizen  had  suc- 
<:eeded  in  concluding  and  maintaining  a 
separate  peace. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  Aristophanic 
drama  as  rightly  conceived  by  Frere 
is,  as  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  a 
great  reality  of  detail  in  the  dia- 
logue, the  perpetual  contrast  of 
which  Reality  with  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  motive  constitutes  no 


small  part  of  the  charm.  Shades 
of  character  are  marked,  little  inci- 
dents worked  out,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  situations  studiously  ob- 
served, in  a  world  otherwise  turned 
upside  down  and  inside  out,  to  the 
utter  despair  and  confusion  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Such  is  Frere's  view  of  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with.  As  to  the  manner 
of  treatment,  he  divides  translators, 
according  to  two  prevailing  ten- 
dencies, into  two  classes :  the  Faith- 
ful and  the  Spirited.  The  Faithful 
translator  is  he  who  strives  to 
reproduce,  not  the  effect  of  his  au- 
thor's style,  but  the  style  itself.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  translation  of  Ari- 
stophanes by  Voss,  which  copies, 
with  over-faithfal  adherence  to  the 
letter,  the  metres,  the  phrases,  tlie 
local  allusions,  and  even  obscurities 
of  the  original ;  insomuch  that  one 
may  still  doubt  whether  a  German 
reader,  not  knowing  Greek,  would 
in  many  places  be  able  to  make 
anything  of  it  at  all.  But  any  such 
close  imitation  of  style,  however 
perfectly  executed,  almost  neces- 
sarily destroys  the  illusion  which 
the  translator  seeks  to  produce. 
'  The  translation  might  be  admira- 
ble, but  the  reader  would  be  con- 
stantly reminded  that  he  was  read- 
ing an  admirable  translation.' 

The  Spirited  translator  is  he 
who  rushes  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  replaces  the  special  points 
which  have  ceased  to  be  intelligible 
without  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  explanation,  by  points  more  or 
less  corresponding  in  general  effect, 
and  taken  from  our  own  immediate 
surroundings.  This  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  more  tempting  way  than 
the  other,  but  is  even  less  satisfac- 
tory. For  it  requires  exceeding 
skill  to  do  the  thing  at  all  well,  and 
at  best  the  result  can  be  but  a 
precarious  and  temporary  success. 
After  a  few  years  the  translator's 
equivalents  will  be  as  much  oat  of 
date,  and  stand  as  much  in  need  of 
a  commentary,  as  the  author's  own 
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language.  Frere's  view  of  the  two 
extremes,  and  of  the  mean  which 
the  *  true  and  lawful  translator ' 
should  aim  at  preserving,  is  summed 
up  in  this  paragraph : 

The  original  author  who  is  addressing 
his  conteniponiries  must  of  course  make 
use  of  phrases  according  to  their  conven- 
tional import;  he  will  likewise,  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  effect,  convey  his  general 
observations  in  the  form  of  local  or  even 
personal  allusion.  It  is  the  office,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  Translator  to  represent  the 
forms  of  language  according  to  the  intention 
with  which  they  are  employed ;  he  will 
therefore  in  his  translation  make  use  of  the 
phrases  in  his  own  language,  to  which 
habit  and  custom  have  assigned  a  similar 
conventional  import,  taking  care,  however, 
to  avoid  those  which,  from  their  form  or 
any  other  circumstances,  are  connected  with 
associations  exclusively  belonging  to  mo- 
dem manners;  he  will  likewise,  if  he  is 
capable  of  executing  his  task  upon  a  philo- 
sophic principle,  endeavour  to  resolve  the 
personal  and  local  allusions  into  the  genera, 
of  which  the  local  or  personal  variety  em- 
ployed by  the  original  author  is  merely  the 
accidental  type ;  and  to  reproduce  them  in 
one  of  those  permanent  forms  which  are 
connected  with  the  universal  and  immutable 
liabits  of  mankind. 

This  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
spirit  in  which  Frere  undertook  the 
work.  He  looks  to  the  broad  effect, 
and  does  not  fritter  away  his  energy 
in  anxious  manipulation  of  impos- 
siblo  details.  He  holds  fast  to  the 
permanent  type  underlying  the 
transitory  peculiarities.  Tlie  person- 
ages of  Aristophanes,  as  he  rightly 
observes,  are  almost  always  gene- 
ralised ;  the  caricature  contained  in 
the  main  action  is  generic,  while 
the  strictly  personal  satire  is  mostly 
found  in  collateral  remarks.  Even 
when  real  persons  are  brought  on 
the  stage,  the  poet  prefers  to  treat 
them  as  representatives  of  a  class  : 
so  much  so,  that  matters  in  their 
individual  history,  comic  enough  in 
themselves,  which  we  know  from 
other  sources,  are  deliberately  passed 
over.  Thus  the  main  features  of  the 
Aristophanic  characters  are  in  great 
measure  independent  of  the  minuter 
touches  which  defy  verbal  transla- 
tion, and  are  often  puzzles  to  verbal 


criticism.  But  while  on  this  side 
something  has  to  be  omitted,  it  is 
more  than  balanced  by  what  has  to 
be  supplied.  As  a  rule  we  look 
with  suspicion  on  a  translator  who 
permits  himself  much  expansion. 
But  here,  where  the  mere  words 
are  often  hardly  to  be  understood 
without  realising  the  action  which 
accompanied  them,  and  where  the 
object  is  to  awake  in  an  English 
reader  some  semblance  of  the  lively 
impression  made  by  the  original 
performance  on  the  stage,  a  greater 
latitude  must  be  allowed  than  in 
ordinary  cases.  Frere  successfully 
defends  the  amount  of  liberty  he 
has  taken :  *  the  text  of  the  origmal,' 
he  says,  *  is  not  the  original —  it  is 
the  text  of  the  original,  and  nothing 
more;  it  contains  the  original  al- 
ways pntentialiter,  but  not  always 
actualiter.  The  true  actual  Origi- 
nal, which  the  ancient  dramatic 
poets  had  in  view,  and  upon  the 
success  of  which  their  hopes  of  ap- 
plause and  popularity  were  founded, 
consisted  in  the  entire  performance 
as  exhibited,  and  in  the  dialogue 
as  represented,  by  actors  trained 
and  disciplined  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  author  him- 
self.' Again,  *  the  original  author 
madQ  use  of  a  sort  of  comic  short- 
hand,' as  it  is  happily  expressed  a  few 
lines  lower  down.  The  Athenian 
spectator  had  the  key  to  this,  but  the 
English  reader  has  not ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  more  than  carrying  out 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  make 
himself  understood  if  one  adds  in 
words  for  the  reader  some  portion 
of  that  which  was  added  by  stage 
effect  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  the  day  for  the  spec- 
tator. 

With  respect  to  the  lofty  political 
wisdom  and  moral  aims  sometimes 
attributed  to  Aristophanes,  Frere 
says  but  little,  and  what  he  does 
say  is  cautiously  moderate.  His 
own  part  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  must 
have  given  him  singular  opportu- 
nities for  forming  a  sound  judgment 
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on  tlie  amount  of  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  political  satire.  No 
man  wonld  be  more  likely  to  see 
hj  instinctiye  sympathy  when  a 
serious  opinion  was  to  be  looked 
for  under  the  mask  of  burlesque, 
and  when  such  a  search  is  likely  to 
lead  to  nothing  but  elaborate  tri- 
fling. On  this  account  especially 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
deal  with  the  Clouds ;  for  the  vexed 
questions  of  what  was  really  meant 
by  the  caricature  of  Socrates  in 
that  play,  and  what  were  in  truth 
the  personal  relations  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  Socrates,  could  not  have 
failed  to  receive  considerable  light 
from  him.  He  seems,  on  the  whole, 
disposed  to  find  earnest  intentions 
in  the  main  outlines  of  Aristo- 
phanes' fancies ;  but  he  certainly 
does  not  go  so  &t  as  to  set  him  up 
for  a  censor  of  morals,  and  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  to  his 
perverse  fellow-citizens. '  Our  space 
does  not  allow  of  extracts  from  the 

This  much  being  premised — per- 
haps too  much,  for  it  is  assuredly 
better  to  read  Aristophanes  than  to 
talk  about  him — we  proceed  to  give 
some  specimens  of  the  pieces  trans- 
lated by  Frere  in  their  order.  The 
plot  of  the  Achamians  has  already 
been  sufficiently  described. 

The  Knights  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  those  translated  by  Frere, 
and  we  may  pass  over  it  rather 
rapidly.  We  do  not  ourselves  think 
it  by  any  means  a  complete  specimen 
of  Aristophanes'  genius.  There  is 
no  variety  of  interest  in  the  action, 
which  in  &ct  is  little  more  than  a 


duel  of  slang  between  the  Paphla- 
gonian  and  the  Sausage-seller.  A 
poet  like  Aristophanes  cannot  but 
suffer  by  confining  his  genius  witUn 
the  limits  of  a  party  pamphlet.  We 
fail  to  find  here  either  the  purely 
comic  dash  of  the  Achamians,  or 
the  play  of  many-sided  fancy  whidi 
makes  the  Birds^  the  Frogs^  and 
parts  of  the  Clouds  so  delightful. 
Frere's  exposition  of  the  Dramatis 
Personas  may  suffice  to  revive  the 
outline  of  the  Knights  in  our  reader's 
memory.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
in  this  that  Frere,  a  man  whose 
taste  was  classical  and  refined  above 
suspicion,  did  not  think  it  a  note 
(note  we  believe  is  the  correct  word) 
of  refined  and  classical  criticism 
to  despise  Dickens's  creations  as 
vulgar : — 

DBA1£ATI8  FEBSOKiB. 

Demus, — A  personification  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  the  John  Bull  of  Athens,  a  testj, 
selfiBh,  suspicious  old  man,  a  tjTant  to  fall 
slares,  with  the  exception  of  one  (a  neir 
acquisition),  the  Paphhigonian — Cleon,  by 
whom  he  is  cajoled  and  governed. 

Nicias  and  1  Tbe  two  most  fortunate 
Demosthenes.  J  and  able  generals  of  the 
republic,  of  yery  opposite  characters ;  the 
one  cautious  and  superstitious  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  other  a  blunt,  hearty,  resolute, 
jolly  fellow,  a  Tery  decided  loTer  of  good 
wine.  These  two,  the  servants  of  ikifmblk, 
are  naturally  introduced  as  the  slaves  of 
Demus.  After  complaining  of  the  ill- 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subject  in 
consequence  of  their  master*s  partialitj  to 
his  newly-purchased  slave,  the  Paphlago- 
nian,  they  determine  to  supplant  him,  which 
they  effect  in  conformity  to  the  direcdons 
of  a  secret  Oracle,  in  which  they  find  it 
predicted  that  the  Tanner  (i.  e.  Cleon  the 
Paphlagonian)  shall  be  superseded  by  a 
person  of  meaner  occupation  and  lower 
character. 


*  Droysen  (in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Birds)  has  some  good  remarks  oo 
this  point :  *  It  is  the  fashion  to  give  credit  to  the  Old  Comedy,  and  to  Aristophanes  in 

Particular,  for  being  extremely  patriotic,  noble,  and  edifying  ...  to  find  in  his  Comedy 
eep  political  insight  and  moral  tendencies.  A  single  impartial  reading  of  one  of 
his  plays  is  enough  to  convince  one  that  it  is  not  so.  One  must  at  once  admit  that, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  he  used  very  doubtful  means  towards  these  moral  ends :  chaitisiag 
calumniators  with  calumny,  combating  tbe  impudence  of  demagogues  with  greater  excess 
of  impudence,  constantly  profane  while  he  complained  of  the  decay  of  religion,  and 
revelhng  in  boundless  immorality  while  he  moralises  on  its  increase ;  he  has  to  thank 
the  very  vices  he  pillories  for  the  attractiveness  and  brilliancy  of  his  work.*  This  oppo- 
sition to  the  high  moral  view  of  Aristophanes  is  further  explained  and  justified  in  his 
preface  to  the  Clouds, 
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Cleon.^The  Tanner  (as  he  is  called  from 
his  property  consisting  m  a  leather  manu- 
fiictory)  or  the  Fbphlagonian  (a  nickname, 
applied  in  ridicule  of  his  mode  of  speaking, 
from  the  word  paphlazo,  to  foam)  has  been 
already  described^  He  is  represented  as  a 
&wning,  obsequious  slare,  insolent  and 
atrogant  to  all  except  his  master,  the  terror 
of  his  fellow-serrants. 

A  Sausoffe-seller  (whose   name,   Agora- 
critus, '  so  called  from  the  Agora  where  I 
got  my  living,*  is  not  declared  till  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  play)  is  the  person 
announced  by  the  Oracle,  as  ordained  by 
"fete,  to  baffle  the  Paphlagonian,  and  to 
supersede  him  in  the  favour  of  his  master. 
His  breeding  and  education  are  described  as 
having  been  similar  to  that  of  the  younger 
Mr.  Weller,  in  that  admirable  and  most 
unvulgar  exhibition  of   vulgar    life,   the 
Pickwick  Papers.     FinaUy,  after  a  long 
strugi^le,    his    undaunted    vulgarity    and 
superior  dexterity  are  crowned  with  de- 
served success.    He  supplants  the  Paphla- 
gonian, and  is  installed  in   the  supreme 
direction  of  the  old  gentleman's  affairs. 

Frere  Bnpposes  that  on  Cleon's 
first  entrance  the  recognition  of  him 
hy  the  audience  was  aided  by  '  his 
habitnal  boisterous  oath,  and  a 
slangish  use  of  the  dual.'  This  is 
at  V.  235  :— - 

offrot  fiJii  robs  9<^fiea  Btobs  x^^P^^^f^^ 
6ri^  'wt  r^  HfJti^  ^vp6fivvToy  rdXou, 
TOvrX  ri  9pf  rh  XaXKiZuchv  xorfipioy ; 
o&r  ffft^  tims  ob  XoXiciS^as  k^iffrarov, 
iLroX€7ff$ov,    axoBav^lffOoy,  S   fua- 
pttrdru. 

Here  we    think   the    translator 
allowed    his    imagination    to    run 
away  with  him.     We  do  not  know 
of  any  evidence  that  Cleon  talked 
more  slang  than  other  people  ;  we 
do  know  that  he  habitually  spoke  to 
an    extremely  festidious    audience, 
and  that  Thucydides,  who  says  all 
the  harm  of  him  he  well  can  in  a 
sbort  compass,  casts  no  doubt  what- 
ever on  his  re^  power  as  a  speaker. 
Nor  are  we  aware  that  the  frequent 
use  of  the  dual  was  slangish.     It 
had  almost  dropped  out  of  ordinary 
conversation,  and  we  should  expect 
any  parade  of  it  to  be  remarked  on, 
if  at  all,  as  a  pedantic  affectation  of 
correctness. 

We  take  another  passage,  which 
is  interesting  for  the  satire  on  the 


tendency  of  the  Athenian  demo>» 
cracy  (not  unlike  more  recent  real 
or  nominal  Bepubhcs)  towards 
chronic  terror  of  treason  and  con- 
spiracy : — 

CH0Bt7S. 

0  thou,  the  saviour  of  the  state,  with  joy 

and  admiration  I 
We  contemplate  your  happy  fate  and  future 

exaltation. 
Doomed  with  the  trident  in  your  hand  to 

reign  in  power  and  glory. 
In  full  career  to  domineer,  to  drive  the  world 

before  ye ; 
To  raise  with  ease  and  calm  the  seas,  and 

also  raise  a  fortune. 
While  distant  tribes,  with  gifte  and  bribes, 

to  thee  will  be  resorting. 
Keep  your  advantage,    persevere,  attack 

him,  work  him,  bait  him. 
You'll  over-bawl  him,  never  fear,  and  out- 
vociferate  him. 
Cleon.  You'll  not  advance;   youVe  not 
a  chance,  good  people,  of  prevailing ; 
Recorded  facts,  my  warlike  acts,  will  muzzle 

you  from  railing ; 
As  long  as  there  remains  a  shield,  of  all 

the  trophy  taken 
At  Pylos,  I  can  keep  the  field,  unterrified, 
unshaken. 
8,  8,  Stop  there  a  bit,   don*t  triumph 
yet, — those  shields  afford  a  handle 
For  shrewd  surmise ;  and  it  implies  a  trea- 
sonable scandal ; 
That  there  they're  placed,  all  strapt  and 

braced,  ready  prepared  for  action ; 
A  plot  it  is !  a  scheme  of  his  I  a  project  of 

the  faction ! 
— Dear  Demus,  he,  most  wickedly,   with 

viQanous  advisement^ 
Prepares  a  force,  as  his  resource,  against 

your  just  chastisement : 
— ^The  curriers  and  the  tanners  all,  with 

simdiy  crafts  of  leather. 
Young  lusty  fellows,  stout  and  tall,  you  see 

them  leagued  together ; 
And  there  beside  them  there  abide  cheese- 
mongers bold  and  hearty. 
Who  with  the  grocers  are  allied  to  join  the 

tanners'  party. 
— Then  if  you  turn  your  oyster  eye,  with 

ostracising  look. 
Those  his  allies  will  from  the  pegs  those 

very  shields  unhook : 
Rushing  outright,  at  dark  miduight,  with 

iusurrection  sudden. 
To  seize  perforce  the  public  stores,  with  all 
your  meal  and  pudden. 
JDem.  Well  I  declurel    the  straps  are 
there  I    0  what  a  deep,  surprising. 
Uncommon  rascal  I  What  a  plot  the  wretch 
has  been  devising ! 

Next  comes  the  Birds,  the  richest 
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in  fancy  of  all  ArisiophaneB'  plays, 
and  the  most  difl&cnlt  to  find  a  defi- 
nite interpretation  for,  notwithstand- 
ing Siivem's  ingenious  hypothesis 
abont  the  Siciliaii  expedition.  As 
before,  we  quote  from  Frere*s  Dra- 
matis PersonBB  as  the  best  and 
simplest  introduction : — 

DUAMATXS  PBB80NJE. 

Ptnsthetairtu,  an  Athenian  citizen,  but 
disgusted  with  his  own  country,  starts  on 
his  travels,  proposing  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Birds.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  essential  man  of  business  and 
ability,  the  true  political  adventurer;  the 
man  who  directs  everything  and  everybody; 
who  is  never  in  the  wrong,  never  at  a  loss, 
never  at  rest,  never  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  done  by  others,  uniformly  successful 
in  his  operations.  He  maintains  a  constant 
ascendancy,  or  if  he  loses  it  for  a  moment, 
recovers  it  immediately. 

Euelpides,  a  simple,  easy-minded  droll 
companion,  his  natural  follower  and  adhe- 
rent, as  the  Merry  Andrew  is  of  the  Moun- 
tebank. It  will  be  seen  that,  like  the  Merry 
Andrew,  he  interposes  his  buffoonish  com- 
ments on  the  grand  oration  delivered  by  his 
master. 

Epops,  King  of  the  Birds;  formerly 
Tereus,  King  of  Thrace,  but  long  ago, 
according  to  the  records  of  mythology, 
transformed  into  a  Hoopoe.  He  appears  as 
the  courteous,  dignified  sovereign  of  a  pri- 
mitive uncivilised  race,  whom  he  is  desirous 
to  improve:  he  gives  a  gracious  reception 
to  strangers  arriving  from  a  country  more 
advanced  in  civilisation ;  and  adopts  the 
projects  of  aggrandisement  suggested  to  him 
by  Peisthetairus. 

The  Chorus  of  Birds,  his  subjects,  retain, 
on  the  contrary,  their  hereditary  hatred 
and  suspicion  of  the  human  race ;  they  are 
ready  to  break  out  into  open  mutiny  against 
their  king,  and  to  massacre  his  foreign 
(human)  uivitiers  upon  the  spot.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  th^  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  hear  reason,  and  attend  to 
the  luminous  exposition  of  Peisthetairus. 
His  harangue  has  the  effect  of  conciliating 
and  convincing  them;  his  projects  are 
adopted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  War 
is  not  immediately  declared  against  the 


gods,  but  a  sort  of  Mexican  blockade  is 
established  by  proclamation. 

Prometheus^  A  malcontent  deity,  the 
ancient  patron  of  the  human  race,  still  re- 
taining a  concealed  attachment  to  the  de- 
posed dynasty  of  Saturn.  He  comes  over 
secretly  with  intelligence,  which  Peisthe- 
tairus avails  himself  of,  and  which  pcoves 
ultimately  decisive  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  gods. 

These  are  the  principal  characters : 
there  are  many  others,  but  they 
explain  themselves  sufficiently  as 
they  appear.  We  take  up  the  dia- 
logue at  the  point  where  Peisthe- 
taims  suggests  his  grand  plan  to  the 
Hoopoe : — 

Hoo.  By  the  earth  and  all  its  springs! 
9priDges  and  nooses !' 
Odds,  nets  and  snares !  this  is  the  cleverest 

notion : 
And  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  venture, 
If  the  other  Birds  agree  to  the  proposal. 
Pde,  But  who  must  state  it  to  them? 
Hoo.  You  yourself. 

They'll  understand  ye,  I  found  them  mxxt 

barbarians, 
But  living  here  a  length  of  time  amoogst 

them, 
I  have  taught  them  to  converse  and  speak 
correctly.' 
Peis,  How  will  you  summon  them  ? 
Hoo,  That's  easy  enouch ; 

I'll  just  step  into  the  thicket  here  hard  bv. 
And  call  my  Nightingale.     Shell  sununoa 

them. 
And  when  they  hear  her  voice,  I  promiss 

you 
You'll   see   them  all   come   running  here 
pell  mell." 
Pcis.  My  dearest,  best  of  Birds !   doa't 
lose  a  moment, 
I  beg,  but  go  directly  into  the  thicket ; 
Nay,  don't  stand  here,  go  call  your  Nigiit- 
ingale.  [^Exit  Hoopit^ 

SoKofroni  behind  the  scenes,  sttppoaed  to  hs 
sung  l>y  the  Hoopoe, 

Awake!  awake! 
Sleep  no  more,  my  gentle  mate ! 
With  your  tiny  tawny  bill 
AVake  the  tuneful  echo  shrill. 
On  vale  or  h^ll ; 


>  The  Hoopoe's  exclamation  and  oath  are  in  the  original,  as  they  are  here  repK- 
sented,  exactly  in  the  style  of  Bob  Acres ! 

'  The  characteristic  impertinence  of  a  predominant  people,  considering  their  own 
language  as  that  which  ought  to  be  universally  spoken. 

*  A  female  performer  on  the  flute,  a  great  favourite  of  the  public  and  with  the 
poet,  after  a  long  absence   from  Athens  engaged  to  perform  in  this  play,  which 
exhibited  with  an  unusual  recklessness  of  expense. 
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Or  in  her  airy  rocky  seat, 
Let  her  listen  and  repeat 
The  tender  ditty  that  you  teU, 
The  sad  lament, 
The  dire  eyent, 
To  luckless  Itys  that  befel. 
Thence  the  strain 
Shall  rise  again, 
And  soar  amain, 
Up  to  the  lofty  palace  gate, 
Where  mighty  Apollo  sits  in  state 
In  Jove*8  abode,  with  his  ivory  lyre, 
Hymning  aloud  to  the  hearenly  quire  ; 
While  all  the  gods  shall  join  with  thee 
In  a  celestial  symphony. 
[A  solo  on  the  flute  supposed  to  be  the 
Nightingale*s  call. 
Pels.  Oh,  Jupiter!    the  dear   delicious 
bird! 
With  what  a  lorely  tone  she  swells  and  falls. 
Sweetening  the  wilderness  with  delicate  ait. 
Eu.  Hist! 

Pels,  What? 

Eu.  Be  quiet,  can't  ye ! 

Peis.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Eu.    The  Hoopoe  is  just  preparing  for  a 

song. 
Hoo.  Hoop!  hoop! 

Come  in  a  troop. 
Come  at  a  call. 
One  and  all, 
Birds  of  a  feather. 
All  together. 

All  the  feathered  aiiy  nation. 
Birds  of  every  size  and  station, 
Are  convened  in  convocation. 
For  an  envoy  queer  and  shrewd 
Means  to  address  the  multitude, 
And  submit  to  their  decision 
A  surprising  proposition, 
For  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Come  in  a  flurry, 

With  a  hurry,  scurry, 
Hunr  to  the  meeting  and  attend  to  the 
debate. 

The  notes'  are  Frere'a  own :  the 
explanation  as  to  the  introduction 
of  the  nightingale  being  made  snch 
a    marked   point  rests,   as  far    as 
we  know,  solely  on  his  own  con- 
jecture ;  bnt  if  the  conjecture  does 
not    carry  positive  conviction,  we 
are  at  all  events  glad  to  have  it. 
Sug'gestions  of  this  kind  are  per- 
haps   more   likely  to  add  to  our 
g-cneral   understanding    of  Aristo- 
phanes, than  the  minutiaa  of  modern 
Atticism  :  not  that  we  wish  to  de- 
piTecate  the  importance  of  verbal 
aocnracy  in  dealing  with  the  text ; 
■without  which  there  is  no  security 

volt.  V. — HO.  XXVIII.      NEW  BEBICS. 


agiainst  the  most  fair-seeming  ex« 
pTanations  proving  to  be  mere  castles 
in  the  air.  Later  in  the  play  is 
another  conjecture  equally  inge- 
nious, but,  we  think,  far-fetched. 
The  preparations  made  by  Peisthe- 
tairus  for  a  sacrifice,  in  honour  of 
his  newly-founded  city  in  the  clouds, 
are  supposed  to  ridicule  a  real  sa- 
crifice which  some  dramatist  had 
recently  introduced  on  the  stage. 
There  are  two  objections  to  this: 
the  thing  is  by  means  probable  in 
itself,  according  to  what  is  known 
of  Athenian  stage  management;  and 
if  Aristophanes  had  intended  an 
allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
would  naturally  have  been  much 
more  distinct.  The  great  choral 
song  of  the  Birds  (the  'Parabasis') 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  things 
in  Aristophanes,  and  we  imagine 
that  Frere's  translation  of  it,  in 
which  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the 
original  are  wonderfully  reproduced, 
has  been  often  quoted.  But  one 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
quote  it  again : — 

Ye  Children  of  Man  !  whose  life  is  a  span. 
Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day. 
Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous, 
Sickly  calamitous  creatures  of  clay ! 
Attend  to  the  words  of  the  Sovereign  Birds, 
(Immortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air) 
Who  survey  from  on  high,  with  a  merciful 

eye, 

Your  struggles  of  misery,  labour,  and  care. 

Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  discern 

Such  truths  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn ; 

Which  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty 
debate, 

A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation. 

And  organical  life,  and  chaotical  strife, 

With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions. 

And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and 
mountains, 

And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on 
high, 

And  stars  in  the  sky  .  .  .  We  propose  by- 
and-by, 

(If  you'll  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  all 
clear. 

And  Plodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a 
dunce, 

When  his  doubts  are  explain'd  and  ex- 
pounded at  once. 

Before  the  creation  of  £ther  and  Light, 
Cbaoe  and  Kight  together  were  plight, 
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In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight. 
Nor  Ocean,  or  Air»  or^ubetanoe  was  there 
Or  solid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form. 
But  horrible  Tartarus  ruled  in  the  storm : 
At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  Erebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit, 
By  Xight  the  primsevai  in  secresy  laid — 
A  mystical  egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded^and  hatched,  till  time  came 

about. 
And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  gloir  flew  out, 
In  rapture  and  light  exulting  ana  bright, 
Sparkling  and  florid,  with  stars  in  bis  fore- 
head, 
His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and 

flare, 
As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantly  fur- 

nbh'd 
To   ranffe    his    dominions    on   glittering 

pinions. 
All  golden  and  azure,  and  blooming  and 
bumish'd. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Birds, 
we  cite  the  episode  of  Meton  the 
astronomer.  It  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  incidents  which  occupy  the 
latter  part  of  the  play,  and  it  shows 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Aristo- 
phanes towards  physical  science, 
which  those  modem  critics  who  are 
bent  on  finding  moral  and  political 
wisdom  in  every  scene  of  his  co- 
medies explain  as  best  they  may. 
The  usual  method  is  to  lump 
together  the  astronomers,  the 
sophists,  Socrates,  Euripides,  de- 
mocracy, and  generally  whatever 
Aristophanes  mocks  at,  that  is  to 
say,  everything  and  everybody  of 
much  note  in  Athenian  society,  as 
having  been  all  in  a  conspiracy  to 
corrupt  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
an  imagioary  golden  age  by  '  per- 
nicious quackery : '  Aristophanes 
being  the  one  wise,  patriotic,  and 
moral  citizen  who  saw  clearly  that 
Athens  was  on  the  way  to  ruin.  It 
seems  to  us  hardly  worth  while  to 
set  down  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
pernicious  quacks  in  order  to  enjoy 
whatever  satisfaction  may  be  de- 
rived from  taking  all  Aristophanes' 
^n  for  gospel.  If  it  should  occur 
nowadays  to  Punch  to  produce  a 
picture,  adorned  with  ludicrous  cir- 
cumstances, of  Mr.  Lockyer,  with 
his  speotroscopes  and  so  lurth,  ob- 


serving eclipses  in  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  or  other  convenient  re- 
gion, we  should  not  condude  that 
Mr.  Tenniel  or  the  editors  supposed 
him  to  be  plotting  the  overthrow 
of  the  Monarchy,  though  there  is 
no  knowing  what  may  happen  some 
day,  when  the  volumes  of  Punch 
shall  become,  in  the  hands  of  grave 
and  learned  persons,  priceless  ma- 
terial for  history.  But  Meton  and 
Peisthetairus  shall  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  the  reader  may  judge  of 
the  moral  purpose  of  the  dialogue 
at  his  own  discretion : — 

Meton  the  Astronomer  appearSt  eiicumbered 
with  a  load  of  mathematical  insirumemU, 
which  are  disposed  about  his  person.  Me 
advances  with  short  steps,  a  etraigkt  baeJt^ 
and  his  chin  in  the  air,  modifyvug,  by  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  tone  of  condeeoendimq 
familiarity,  a  manner  of  habitnal  sdj- 
importance. 

Met,  I'm  come,  you  see,  to  join  you. 
Pets,  (aside,)  (Another  plague !) 

For  what?    What's  your  design?    Your 

plan,  your  notion  ? 
Your   scheme,  —  your    apparatus,  —  your 

equipment, 
Your  outfit  ?    What's  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 

Met.  1  mean  to  take  a  geometrical  plan 
Of  your  atmos^ere — ^to  allot  it,  and  «qz- 

vey  it 
In  a  scientific  form. 

Peis,  In  the  name  of  heaven ! 
Who  are  ye  and  what?  What  name  ?  What 
manner  of  man  ? 
Met.  Who  am  I  and  what  ?  Meton's  my 
name,  well  known 
In  Greece,  and  in  the  village  of  Colonoa. 
Peis.  {going  up  to  him  and  ptUliag 
about).    But  tell  me,  pray ; 
— ^these  implements,  these  articles. 
What  are  they  meant  for? 

Met,  These  are — Instruments  I 

An  atmospheric  geometrical  scale. 

First,  you    must  understand,  that  thd 
atmosphere 
Is  fonn'd, — ^in  a    manner, — altogether, — 

partly. 
In  the  fashion  of  a  furnace,  or  a  funnel ; 
I  take  this  circular  arc,  with  the  more- 
able  arm, 
And  so,  by  shifting  it  round,  till  it  coincidBS 
At  the  angle — you  understand  me  ? 

Peis.  Not  in  the  least 

*  Met.  {With  animation  and  action  ilhistrtt- 
tive  of  the  proposed  plan.) 
...  I  obtain  a  tnie  division,  with  the 
quadrature 
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Of  the  eqfnilataiml  dxde.    Here,  I  trace 
Your  market  place,  in  the  centre^  with  the 

streets, — 
Cod  ver^ng  inwards, — and  the  roads  di^erg- 

ing— 

From  the  ciicular  wall,  without— like  solar 

rays 
From  the  drcular  circumference  of  the  Sun. 
Peia,  (In  a  pretended   soiUoquu;    then 
calling  to  him  with  a  tone  of  mystery 
and^arm.)  ^  ^ 

Another  Thales!  absolutely,  a  Thales! — 
Meton ! 
Met,  {startled,)  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
P«>.  You're  aware. 

That  Tto  a  regard  for  you.    Take  my  ad- 
vice; 
I)on*t  be  seen  here— Withdraw  yourself ; 
abscond ! 
Met.  Oh  bless  me ! 

JVw.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  and  give 

yon  warning  ? 
Get  out,  you  coxcomb,  find  out  by  your 

Oeometry, 
The  road  you  came,  and  measure  it  back 
you'd  best 

[ExU  Melon. 

The  Ihrogs  is  the  most  literary 
of  Aristophanes'  plays,  and  for  that 
reason,   perhaps,   the  most   enter- 
taining to  modem  readers.     The 
main  interest  of  the  piece  is  the 
contest  for  poetical  supremacy  be- 
tween the  shades  of  ^schylns  and 
Enripides.     Sophocles  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  his  absence  is  accounted  for 
with  sufficient  dramatic  plausibility, 
the  real  reason  for  it  being  that  the 
style    of    his    tragedies   does  not 
afford  salient  pointo  for  a  parodist. 
The  arbiter  is  Dionysus,  who  comes 
down  to  Hades  with  the  intention 
of   bringing    back  Euripides,  but 
ends   by   changing  his   mind  and 
taking   ^schylus.     The  argument 
between   ^he   two   poets    is  intro- 
duced by  a  yery  peculiar  and  high- 
flown  speech  of  the  Chorus  : — 

CHonrs. 

The   fall-mouthed   mastc^r  of   the   tragic 

quire. 
We  shall  behold  him  foam  with  rage  and  ire ; 


—-Confronting  in  the  list 

His  eager,  shrewd,  shai^-toothed  antago-i 

nist. 
Then  will  his  visual  orbs  be  wildly  whirl'd 
And  huge  invectives  will  be  hurl'd. 

Superb  and  supercilious. 

Atrocious,  atrabilious, 
With  furious  gesture  and  with  lips  of  foam. 
And  lion  crest  unconscious  of  the  comb; 
Erect   with   rage—his  brow's  impending 

gloom, 
Cershadowing  his  dark  eyes'  terrific  blaze. 

The  opponent,  dexterous  and  waxy, 

Will  fend  and  parry : 
While  masses  of  conglomerated  phrase, 

Enormous,  ponderous,  and  pedantic. 

With  indignation  frantic. 

And  strength  and  force  gigantic^ 
Are  desperately  sped 
At  his  devoted  head — 
Then  in  different  style 
The  tonchstone  and  the  file. 
And  subtleties  of  art 
In  turn  will  play  their  part; 
Analysis  ana  rule, 
And  eveiy  modem  tool ; 
With  critic  scratch  and  scribble, 
And  nice  invidious  nibble ; 
Contending  for  the  important  choice, 
A  vast  expenditure  of  human  voice  I 

The  effect  of  the  diction  is  well 
given  by  Frere ;  that  of  the  metre 
could  hardly  be  represented  in 
English.  1  After  a  little  skirmish- 
ing, Euripides  makes  his  attack  on 
the  inflated  manner  of  iBschylus, 
and  sets  forth  his  own  merits  by 
contrast.  It  ought  not  to  be  need- 
ful to  observe  that  we  have  here 
not  the  real  Euripides  giving  his 
estimate  of  uEschylus  and  himself, 
but  a  creature  of  Aristophanes. 
But  the  critics  have  been  so  anxious 
to  intercept  the  grain  of  salt  which 
the  reader's  common  sense  would 
naturally  bring  to  this  representa- 
tion, that  the  observation  may  be 
not  wholly  superfluous.  Euripides 
proceeds  thus : — 

—Then  having  dragg'd  and  drawl'd  along, 

.  IwJf-way  to  the  conclusion. 
He  foisted  in  a  dozen  words    of  noisy  bois- 
terous accent, 


»  The  original  is  in  four  stanzas.    One  of  them  in  Droysen's  version  will  serve  to 
show  the  form  : — 

Furchtbar  groUen  im  Inneren  wird  der  gewaltige  Donuren 
Sieht  er  den  stichclgcschwatzigen  Feind  zum  Kampf  der  Entscheidunff 
Spitzcn  den  Zahn  ;  ja,  er  wird  in  entsetclicher  Wildheit 
BoUen  seiner  Augen  Gluth  \ 
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With   lofty   plumes   and    shaggy  brows, 

mere  bugbears  of  the  language, 
That  no  man  erer  heard  before. 
iESf.  Alas!  Alas! 

B,  (To  .£sc^lu8.)        Have  done  there! 
Eu,  He  never  used  a  simple  word. 
J?.  (To  JEschylus,)         Don't  grind  your 

teeth  so  strangely. 
Eu,  But  'Bulwarks  and    Scamanders' 
and  '  Hipposrifs  and  Goigons.' 
*  On  bumish'd  shields  emboss'd  in  brass ; ' 

bloody,  remorseless  phrases 
Whieh  nobody  could  understand. 

B,  Well,  I  confess,  for  my  part, 

I  used  to  keep  awake  at  night,    with  guesses 

and  conjectures 

To  think  what  kiad  of  foreign  bird    he 

meant  by  griffin-horses. 

Mt,  A  figure  on  the  heads  of  ships; 

you  goose,  you  must  have  seen  them. 

B,  Well,  from  the  likeness,  I  declare,  I 

took  it  for  Eruxis.^ 
Ett,  So !  Figures  from  the  heads  of  ships 

are  fit  for  tragic  diction. 
Ma.  Well  then — thou  paltry  wretch,  ex- 
plain. What  were  your  own  devices  ? 
Bu.  Not  stories  about  flying-stags,  like 
yours,  and  griffin-horses ; 
Nor  tenns  nor  images  derived  fiom  tap'stry 
Persian  hangings. 
When  I  receiv'd  the  mnse  from  you    I 
found  her  pufiTd  and  pamper'd,' 
With  pompous  sentences  and  terms,     a 

cnmbrous  huge  virago. 
lHj  first  attention  was  applied    to  make 

her  look  genteelly ; 
And  bring  her  to  a  slighter  shape    by  dint 

of  lighter  diet: 
I  fed  her  with  plain  household  phrase,    and 

cool  familiar  salad, 
With  water-gruel  episode,    with  sentimen- 
tal jell}'. 
With  moral  mincemeat;  till  at  length    I 

brought  her  into  compass  ; 
Cephisophon,  who  was  my  cook,    contrived 

to  make  them  relish. 
I  kept  my  plots  distinct  and  clear,    and,  to 

prevent  confusion, 
My    leading  characters    rehears'd     their 
pedigrees  for  prologues. 
JEa,  Twas  well,  at  least,  that  you  forbore 

to  quote  your  own  extraction. 
Eu.  From  the  first  opening  of  the  scene, 
all  persons  were  in  action ; 
The  master  spake,  the  slave  replied,  the 

women,  young  and  old  ones 
All  had  their  equal  share  of  talk — 


2E8.  Come,  then,  stand  forth  and 

tell  us. 
What  forfeit  less  than  death  is  due  for  such 
an  innovation? 

Eu.  I  did  it  upon  principle    from  demo- 
cratic motives. 

*B.  Take  care,    my  friend — upon  that 

f  round  your  footing  is  but  ticklish, 
taught  these  youths  to  speechify. 
JEs.  I  say  so  too. — Moreorer 

I  say — that  for  the  public  good — you  onghi 

to  have  been  hanged  first. 
Eu,  The  rules  and  forms  of  rhetoric,— 

the  laws  of  composition, 
To  prate — to  state — and  in  debate    to  meet 

a  question  fairly : 
At  a  dead  lift  to  turn  and  shift — ^to  mike  a 

nice  distinction. 
Ms,  I  grant  it  all — I  make  it  all—mj 

ground  of  accusation. 
Eu.  The  whole  in  cases  and  coccenu 

occurring  and  recurring 
At  every  turn  and  every  day,    domestic  tui 

&miliar, 
So  that  the  audience,  one  and  all,    from 

personal  experience. 
Were  competent  to  judge  the  piece    and 

form  a  fair  o^nnion 
Whether  my  scenes  and  sentiments    agreed 

with  truth  and  nature. 
I  never  took  them  by  surprise    to  storn 

their  understandings, 
With  Memnons   and  Tydides's    and  idle 

rattle-trappings. 
Of  battle-steeds  and  clattering  shields    to 

scare  them  from  their  senses ; 
But  for  a  test  (perhaps  the  best)  our  pupils 

and  adherents 
May  be  distinguished  instantly  by  person 

and  behaviour ; 
His  are  Fhormisius  the  rough,  Meganetes 

the  gloomy,* 
Hobgoblin-neaded,  trumpet-mouthed,  grim- 

visaged,  ugly-bearded ; 
But  mine  are   Cleitophon  the  smooth.— 

Theramenes  the  gentle. 

In  the  last  line  bnt  one  Frere  had 
to  make  four  words  of  the  two 
epithets :  — 

cofUcaiarfxowtrpoKdfifmu. 

Droysen,  with  his  more  plastic 
German,  is  able  to  coin  the  equiva- 
lents— 


*  The  scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  eminent  for  ugliness. 

'  Euripides  speaks  in  the  style  of  the  basest  of  all  occupations,  the  speculator  io 
female  sUves — the  Leno  of  Terence. 

'  The  philosophic  sect  to  which  Euripides  belonged  were  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
democracy. 

*  Of  these  persons ges  the  Scholiast  tells  us  that  Fhormisius  wore  a  long  beard,  asd 
affected  to  be  formidable ;  and  that  Moganetes  was  a  bold,  rough  soldier. 
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TrompetengrimmbartslanzenTolk, 

Zohnkcirschefichtenbcuger. 

• 

Then  comes  a  dashing  replj  of 
iBschylus  in  long  anapassts,  after 
which  the  parties  fall  to  mutual 
parody.  By  far  the  best  thing  here 
IS  ^schylns'  travesty  of  Euripides' 
later  lyrical  manner  :— 

Such  is  your  music.    I  shall  now  proceed 
To  giTC  a  specimen  of  your  monodies^ — 

The  Burlesque  which  follows  admits  of  a 
tolerably  close  translation, 

O  dreary  shades  of  night ! 

What  phantoms  of  affright 

Have  scared  my  troubled  sense 

With  £>aucer  eyes  immense ; 

And  huge  horrific  paws 

With  bloody  claws ! 

Ye  maidens  haste,  and  bring 

From  the  fair  spring 
A  bucket  of  fresh  water ;  whose  dear  stream 
May  purify  me  from  this  dreadful  dream ; 

But  oh !  my  dream  is  out ! 

Ye  maidens  search  about ! 
O  mighty  powers  of  mercy,  can  it  be ; 

That  Glyke,  Glyke,  she, 
(My  friend  and  civil  neighbour  heretofore) 
Has  robb'd  my  hen-roost  of  its  feather'd 
store  ? 

With  the  dawn  I  was  beginning 

Spinning,  spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 

Unconscious  of  the  meditated  crime ; 

Meaning  to  sell  my  yarn  at  market- time. 
Now  tears  alone  are  left  me, 
My  neighbour  hath  bereft  me, 
Of  all  —of  all—of  all— all  but  a  tear ! 
Since  he,  my  faithful  trusty  chanticleer 

Is  flown — is  flown ! — Is  gone — ^is  gone  I 
— But,  O  ye  nymphs  of  sacred  Ida,^  bring 
Torches  and  bows,  with  arrows  on    the 
string; 
"  And  search  around 
All  the  suspected  ground : 
And  thou,  fair  huntress  of  the  sky ; 
Deign  to  attend,  descending  from  on  high — 
— ^While  Hecate,  with  her  tremendous  torch, 
£Ten  from  the  topmost  gjirret  to  the  porch 
Szplores  the  premises  with  search  exact, 
To  find  the  thief  and  ascertain  the  fact — 

The  half-dozen  hexameters  which 


end  the  play  are  represented  hy 
English  hexameters.  The  remarks 
prefixed  to  these  show  that  Frere 
entertained  good  hope  of  the  hex- 
ameter establishing  itself  in  English 
poetry:  a  hope  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  English  hexameters 
(God  help  them!)  that  have  been 
written  since,  we  cannot  consider 
as  realised. 

The  translation  of  the  Peace, 
which  closes  the  Aristophanic  scries, 
is  unfinished.  We  can  extract  only 
the  last  piece  dictated  by  Frere,  a 
gem  in  its  kind,  in  spite  of  the 
unlucky  hiatus  in  one  line  ; — 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see  the  new-sown  corn- 
field fresh  and  even, 

With  blades  just  springing  from  the  soil 
that  only  ask  a  shower  from  Heaven. 

There,  while  kindly  rains  are  falling,  indo- 
lently to  rejoice. 

Till  some  worthy  neighbour  calling,  cheers 
you  with  his  hearty  voice. 

Well,  with  weather  such  as  this,  let  us  hear, 
Trygaeus  tell  us 

What  should  you  and  I  be  doing?    You're 
the  king  of  us  good  fellows. 

Since  it  pleases  Heaven  to  prosper  your  en- 
deavours, friend,  and  mine. 

Let  us  have  a  merry  meeting,  with  some 
friendly  talk  and  wine. 

In  the  vineyard  there's  your  lout,  hoeing  in 
the  slop  and  mud — 

Send  the  wench   and   call   him  out,  thifr 
weather  he  can  do  no  good. 

Dame  take  down  two  pints  of  meal,  and  do 
some  fritters  in  your  way  ; 

Boil  some  grain  and  stir  it  in,  and  let  us 
have  those  figs,  1  say. 

Send  a  servant  to  my  Iiouse — any  one  that 
you  can  spare, 

pie  of  hare,* 

There  should  be  four  of  them  in  all,  if  the 
cat  has  left  them  right ; 

We  heard  her  racketing  and  tearing  round 
the  larder  all  last  night. 

Boy,  bring  three  of  them  to  us— take  the 

other  to  my  father . 
Cat  some  myrtle  for  our  garlands,  sprigs  in 
flower,  or  blossoms  rather. 


•  Monodies.— Verses  sung  by  a  single  actor  unaccompanied  by  the  chorus.  The 
bnrlesGue  turns  upon  the  faults  of  Earipidos'  style,  the  false  sublime— the  vulgar 
pathetic ;  and  impertinent  supplications  for  divine  assistance. 

*  There  is  a  similar  invocation  in  the  Lysistrata,  where  the  dawdling  Chorus, 
instead  of  going  to  put  out  the  fire,  stand  with  buckets  of  water  in  their  hands,  praying 
to  Minerva  to  bring  more  water. 

■  The  Translator  hid  forgotten  all  but  the  haro-pies. 
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it  non  t] 

ighboQF, 


Charinadts  over :  but  not  without  special  men- 
tion of  a  brilliant '  fragment  from 
Fauit,  which  oiakes  oa  Btm^lj- 
wish  that  Frere  had  taken  in  huui 
the  -whole  play,  or  at  any  ntte  all 
the  social  scenes ;  and  of  some  ex- 
tremely   graciooB    and 


The  reconBtruotion  of  Theognis, 
in  a  poetical  Tereion  of  his  remains, 
interwoven  with  a  commentarv,  and 

the  other  MificeUaneons  Pieces  traiiBlations  &om  Catollna,  to  our 
which  oocapy  the  rest  of  the  second  minds  as  nnmistakably  good  as  the 
Tolnme,   mofit  perforce  be  passed    Aristophanes. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE    PRETENDED  DE  CAILLE. 


TTTHILB  the  .first  act  of  the 
YY  Tichbome  drama  was  still  in 
progress  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Bovill,  the  Times,  following  the 
example  of  the  Month,  gave  its 
readers  an  abstract  of  the  well- 
known  case  of  Martin  Guerre.  Now 
that  the  cnrtain  has  fallen  and  the 
plot  is  disclosed  to  the  andience,  we 
intend  to  present  the  public  with  a 
narrative  even  more  interesting  in 
its  details,  and  bearing  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  grea^t  trial  which 
collapsed  so  suddenly  but  a  short 
time  ago. 

In  Martin  Guerre's  case  it  was 
never  considered  certain  that  he 
had  died,  even  by  those  who  denied 
the  identity  of  the  claimant  with 
him,  and  the  question  was  settled 
only  by  his  actual  re-appearance. 
But  in  the  proceedings  we  are  to 
examine  the  defendants'  case  as- 
sumed that  the  son  of  Scipio  de 
Caille  was  positively  dead,  just  as  in 
the  Tichbome  suit  it  was  alleged 
that  Roger  had  been  lost  in  the 
Sella,  As  it  was  with  Isaac  de 
Oaille,  so  in  the  modern  case  no  one, 
•even  of  those  who  asserted  the 
claimant  to  be  an  impostor,  thought 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
real  man  ever  coming  forward,  like 
Martin  Guerre,  to  .  confront  him. 
The  one  side  said  that  the  claimant 
^vas  Roger  Charles  Tichbome,  while 
the  other  side  insisted  that  Roger 
was  dead  and  that  the  claimant  was 
probably  Arthur  Orton.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  the  trial  of  1712  was 
very  similar:  one  party  maintained 
that  the  pretender  was  Isaac  de 
Caille,  but  the  defendants  said  he 
vras  really  Pierre  Mege,  and  brought 
forth  proof  that  Isaac  had  died 
some  years  before. 

Martin  Guerre* s  case  takes  up 
forty-nine  pages  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Causes  Celebres,  edited  by 
(Jayot  de  Pitaval,  at  Paris,  in  1739. 
But  the  case  of  the  faux  De  Caille 


extends  over  no  less  than  314  pages 
in  the  second  volume,  and  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  by  all  French 
writers  as  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  disputed  identity  recorded 
in  the  legal  annals  of  their  country. 

Most  people  know  that  in  1685 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  by  which  Henry  IV.  had 
secured  religious  toleration  and  civil 
liberty  to  his  Protestant  subjects. 
At  this  period  the  professors  of  the 
reformed  faith  were  harassed  by  the 
most  unheard-of  cruelties.  After 
experiencing  the  horrors  of  a  general 
dragonnade,  the  character  of  which 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  they 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their 
rights  as  French  citizens  and  placed 
outside  the  protection  of  the  law 
by  a  series  of  enactments  almost 
without  parallel  in  history.  Their 
children  were  taken  from  them  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  their  marriages  were 
declared  void,  and  their  offspring 
branded  as  bastards ;  while,  to  com- 
plete the  utter  disorganisation  of 
society  which  could  not  but  follow 
such  measures,  it  was  enacted  in 
1 689  that  the  property  of  all  Pro- 
testants who  had  left  the  kingdom 
on  account  of  religion  should  be 
given  to  their  nearest  of  kin  who 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Ruin  or 
death,  says  Figuier,  confiscation  or 
the  galleys,  the  in&mous  punish- 
ment of  the  gibbet,  the  terrible 
punishment  of  the  stake — such  were 
the  penalties  of  that  abominable 
code  promulgated  by  the  inflexible 
monarch  who  was  enthroned  at 
Versailles  among  his  minions,  his 
mistresses  and  his  bastards,  and 
who  felt  no  pang  of  conscience,  no 
sentiment  of  pity,  in  devoting  to 
destruction  hosts  of  his  subjects 
innocent  of  any  crime  except  the 
desire  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the 
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revocation  was  that  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  Protestants,  the 
most  industrious  and  valuable  part 
of  the  nation,  were  forced  to  quit 
France  for  more  tolerant  countries. 
Some  betook  themselves  to  England, 
some  to  Holland,  and  others  to  Swit- 
zerland. Among  these  last  refugees 
was  Scipio  de  Caille  with  his  family. 
Scipio  le  Brun  de  Castellane,  Seig- 
neur de  Caille  et  de  Rougon,  was 
head  of  one  of  the  chief  families  in 
his  district  of  Provence,  and  usually 
lived  at  the  little  town  of  Manosque. 
In  1655  ^^  married  the  Demoiselle 
Judith  le  Gouche  de  St.  Etienne, 
who  also  belonged  to  the  reformed 
religion.  Five  children  were  bom 
to  them,  three  boys  and  two  girls. 
Two  of  the  boys  died  in  early  youth : 
the  one  who  survived  was  named 
Isaac. 

When  Scipio  de  Caille  was  forced 
to  expatriate  himself  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
went  to  live  at  Lausanne,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne.  His  wife  had 
already  died  in  1679,  ^^^  his  family 
now  consisted  of  his  mother,  his 
two  daughters,  and  his  son  Isaac. 
One  of  the  daughters  died  in  1686, 
and  the  grandmother  in  1690. 
When  the  Koyal  Edict  of  1689  ap- 
peared, a  decree  of  the  Parliament 
of  Provence  divided  the  property  of 
the  Sieur  de  Caille  between  Ma- 
dame Tardivi,  a  relation  on  his 
father's  side,  and  Anne  le  Gouche, 
his  sister-in-law,  who  had  married 
M.  Holland,  advocate-general  of  the 
Parliament  of  Dauphin^.  Isaac,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Scipio  de 
CaUle,  died  at  Vevay  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1696.  Three  years  after- 
wards, in  the  month  of  March 
1699,  a  marine,  who  had  served  on 
board  the  galleys  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Pierre  Mege,  arrived 
at  Toulon  and  presented  himself  to 
M.  Yauvray,  the  naval  intendant,  as 
Isaac,  son  of  Scipio  de  Caille. 

His  own  account  of  himself,  drawn 
from  his  original  story  and  from  an 
interrogation  which  ne  afterwards 


underwent,  was  as  follows: — He 
said  that  he  had  always  been  au 
object  of  aversion  to  his  father,  be- 
cause of  his  dislike  to  study  and 
his  leaning  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  that  his  father  was  con- 
stantly showing  his  hatred,  and  had 
maltreated  him  so  sorely  at  Lau- 
sanne that  he  had  frequently  run 
away,  but  had  always  been  brought 
back  by  one  or  other  of  his  rela- 
tions happening  to  meet  him  on  the 
road.  However,  with  the  aid  c^  a 
servant,  he  managed,  in  the  month 
of  December  1690,  to  escape  from 
his  father's  house,  after  having 
taken  forty  louis  d'or  from  his 
pockets  during  sleep,  and,  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  long-cherished  design 
of  embracing  the  Roman  CathoEc 
faith,  he  made  his  way  towards 
Provence.  War  was  then  raging 
between  France  and  Savoy,  and  he 
fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  Pied- 
montese  soldiers  who  forced  him  to 
take  service  with  them.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  captured  by  the 
troops  of  France  and  brought  before 
Marshal  Catinat,  who,  on  hearing 
his  tale,  gave  him  a  passport  to  go 
into  his  native  country.  On  arriving 
at  Nice  he  enlisted  in  the  militia  of 
Provence,  but,  wishing  to  conceal 
his  name  and  birthplace,  he  passed 
under  the  name  of  Sans-Regret 
When  the  militia  were  disbanded 
some  eight  months  afterwards  he 
went  to  Marseilles.  Opposite  the 
house  where  he  lodged  in  that  city 
liv.ed  a  widow  named  Mege  with 
her  two  daughters,  Madeleine  and 
Chretienne,  and  her  daughter-in- 
law  Honorade.  Isaac  learned  that 
they  had  formerly  been  Protestants, 
and  therefore  without  hesitation 
called  upon  them,  saying  that  he 
professed  the  reformed  faith,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  very  rich  gentle- 
man, and  might  one  day  have  it  in 
his  power  to  be  of  great  service  to 
them.  He  was  well  received,  and, 
confidence  being  soon  established, 
he  told  them  all  his  adventures,  and 
learnt  everything  about  their  family 
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concerns.     It  appeared  that  Hono- 
rade  Venelle,  of  Martlgues,  in  Pro- 
vence, had  married  Pierre  Mege, 
brother  of  Madeleine  and   Chreti- 
enne,  and  now  helieved  herself  a 
widow,  since  she  had  not  heard  of 
her  husband  for  a  very  long  time. 
He  was  a  soldier,  and  had  set  out 
in  1690  with  a  detachment  sent  to 
Bochefort,  but,  being  attacked  by 
the  falling- sickness,  he  received  an 
immediate  discharge.     It  was  re- 
ported, said  his  wife,  that  he  had 
then  returned  to  Provence  and  had 
afterwards  gone  abroad   in    1691 ; 
but  since  that  time  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  him,  and  his  mother 
as   well  as  the  rest  of  his  family 
believed  him  to  be  dead.    Isaac  saw 
here — at  least  so  ran  the  claimant's 
story — a  sure  plan  for  living  quietly 
in  France,  secure  from  all  pursuit. 
He  therefore  used  with  Honorade 
every  persuasion  which  could  touch 
her  affection  or  raise  her  ambition, 
and  was  at  last  permitted  to  take 
the  place  of  the  husband  she  bad 
lost.      He  was  now  regarded   by 
everyone  as  Pierre  M6ge,  and  for 
two  years  received  in  that  character 
a   little  income  which  belonged  to 
his  supposed  wife,  for  which  he  gave 
the   usual  receipts.      This  income 
proved  insufficient,   and    necessity 
sn Ingested  to  him  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  wants. 

He  had   learnt  from  his  grand- 
mother to  prepare  medicines  for  the 
poor,  and  now  conceived   the  idea 
of  selling  such  medicines  publicly. 
Sut   bis   personal   appearance  and 
address  were  by  no  means  prepos- 
sessing, so  that  he  failed  in  his  new 
business  and  was  forced  to  become 
an     assistant    in    a    confectioner's 
shop.       Soon  again,   however,    he 
took:  up  his  trade  of  quack-doctor 
and   ^ew  quite  famous  in  the  vil- 
la.^es  round  Marseilles.   Wearied  of 
this    life  he  enlisted  in   1695  as  a 
soldier  on  the  galleys,   under  the 
name   of  Pierre  MSge,  of  Joucas, 
nickaaaniedSans-Regret.  Two  years 
aftex'^wards  he  was  discharged  and 


found  himself  in  great  straits. 
Misery  determined  him  to  accept 
employment  as  a  bailiff's  officer, 
but  the  remembrance  of  his  birth 
and  name,  so  he  said,  made  him 
blush  at  the  thought  of  his  present 
occupation,  and  he  went  to  Toulon, 
where  he  found  other  work.  In 
this  town  he  remained  until  he 
openly  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  the  Sieur  de  Caille. 

Such  was  the  account  which  the 
claimant  at  first  gave  of  his  doings 
since  the  period  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  left  his  father's  roof. 
The  contradictions  contained  in  it, 
and  the  impossibilities  it  involved, 
will  appear  from  the  future  pro- 
ceedings  in  the  case. 

One  day  in  March  1 699,  a  car 
penter  named  La  Yiolette,  who  had 
formerly  been  valet  to  Scipio  de 
Caille,  came  to  the  intendant  Yau- 
vray  and  presented  to  him  the 
marine  who  passed  under  the  name 
of  Pierre  M^ge,  but  who  asserted 
that  he  was  in  reality  Isaac  de 
Caille.  He  professed  his  desire  to- 
be  received  into  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  and  afterwards  made  his 
abjuration  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Toulon  on  the  loth  of  June.  In 
his  act  of  abjuration  he  described 
himself  as  Andr6  d'Entrevergues, 
son  of  Scipio  d'Entrevergues  Sieur 
de  Caille,  and  the  late  dame 
Susanna  de  Caille.  He  also  stated 
that  he  was  23  years  of  age  and 
unable  to  write  his  name. 

When  Scipio  de  Caille  heard  of 
these  doings  he  was  still  living  at 
Lausanne,  and  lost  no  time  in 
sending  to  M.  Vauvray  a  certificate 
attesting  the  fact  that  Isaac  his  son 
had  died  at  Yevay  in  the  presence 
of  himself  and  his  family  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1696.  On  receipt 
of  this  document  the  claimant  was 
forthwith  clapped  into  prison.  How- 
ever, he  demanded  to  be  publicly 
interrogated,  and  to  be  ttdcen  to 
Manosque  and  other  villages,  where 
the  people  would  be  able  to  recog- 
nise him  if  he  were  the  real  man. 
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In  bis  interrogation  he  said  that  ho 
had  never  known  his  true  name; 
that  his  father  had  always  called 
him  D'Entrevergues  de  Rougon  de 
Caille ;  that  he  believed  he  was  25 
years  of  age,  although  two  months 
ago  he  had  said  23  years  ;  that  he 
had  never  known  his  mother's  name, 
and  had  never  seen  his  godfather 
and  godmother  since  he  was  only 
10  yearsold,  when  he  left  Manosque. 
He  also  stated  that  he  could  not 
read  or  write  because  he  had  never 
been  able  to  learn  on  account  of 
his  bad  eyesight.     He  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  street  nor  the  part 
of  the  town  where  his  father's  house 
at  Manosque  had  stood,  and  although 
he  described  its  exterior  pretty  well, 
be    remembered    nothing    of  the 
rooms  inside  it.     He  likewise  said 
that  his  fatber  had  never  had  more 
than  three  children,  while  the  fact 
was  that  the  Sieur  de   Caille  had 
five.     Ho  remembered  neither  the 
features  nor  the  figure  of  his  sister 
Lisette,  nor  the  colour  of  her  hair. 
He  said  his  father  had  black  hair 
and  a  black  beard,  a  brown  com- 
plexion  and   a  short  squat  figure, 
while  in  reality  the  Sieur  de  Caille 
was  tall  and  had  yellow  hair,  a  red 
beard  and  a  pale  complexion.     Be- 
side these  things  he  remembered 
nothing  of  his  other  near  relatives, 
in   whose  society,   if  he  were  the 
the  real  man,  he  must  have  con- 
stantly   been  at    Manosque,   Lau- 
sanne, and  Geneva.     By  means  of 
an  old  family  register  it  was  proved 
that  the  true  Isaac  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1664,   so   that 
when  he  left  Manosque  for  Switzer- 
land he  must  have  been  2 1  years  old. 
It  was  also  established  that  he  had 
been  well    educated,   and  several 
witnesses  swore  they  had   studied 
classics  with  him,   and    that    the 
claimant    was   a    totally  different 
person.     Others  also  testified  that 
BB  was  Pierre    M6ge,   son    of    a 
convict    of   Joucas    in    Provence, 
where  they  had  known  him  for  20 
years.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  the 


pretender  maintained  his  wonder- 
folly  calm  and  self-possessed  demea- 
nour. 

On  January  6,  1700,  the  Sieur 
de  Caille  sent  to  Pierre  MartoD, 
Procureur  of  the  Parliament  of 
Provence,  a  letter  of  attorney, 
giving  him  foil  power  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings  against  the 
claimant,  and  to  make  oath  in  bis 
name  that  the  young  Isaac  Le  Brun, 
his  son,  had  died  at  Vevay,  in  Swit- 
zerland,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in 
the  presence  of  his  father,  on  Feb. 
15,  1696.  ^o  this  power  of  at- 
torney were  appended  the  following 
documents  :— 

1.  A  certified   extract  &om  the 

books  of  the  apothecary  who 
had  fomished  the  needfol 
medicines  during  the  illness 
of  the  young  De  Caille. 

2.  A  declaration  by  a  doctor  at 

Geneva  that  he  had  gone  to 
Lausanne  expressly  to  treat 
the  sick  youth. 

3.  A  judicial  document,  proving^ 

the  continued   residence  of 
Isaac  at  Lausanne,  or  at  Ve- 
vay,    up    to    February    15, 
•  1696,  the  date  of  his  deatL 

4.  Sereral  letters  speaking  of  bis 

death. 

5.  The  attestation  of  the  Marcr 

and  Town  Council  of  Yevay, 
witnessed  by  the  Bailiff. 

6.  A  formal  document,  drawn  up 

at  Vevay  on  April  27,  1699, 
in  which  the  minist^  who 
had  attended  Isaac  de  Caille 
when  sick,  the  doctor,  the 
apothecary,  the  woman  who 
had  laid  him  out,  and  the 
undertaker  who  had  made 
the  coffin  and  placed  bis 
body  in  it,  attested  the  fact 
of  his  death.  This  docu- 
ment was  authenticated  br 
the  Governors  of  Berne,  and 
by  the  French  Ambassador. 

7.  Lastly,   a    great    number  of 

different  statements  and  de^ 
clarations  by  relatives  of  the 
young  Isaac,,  affirming  the 
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fact  of  his  death,  and  among 
them  one  by  his  own  sister, 
•who   said   that  her  brother 
had    actually   died    in    her 
arms. 
All  these  pieces  of  evidence  went 
to  show  that  the  son  of  Scipio  de 
CaiUe  had  never  left  Switzerland  at 
aU,  but  had  died  there  in  1696,  and 
that  the  marine   who  passed   for 
him  must  be  an  impostor.     In  ad* 
dition  to  this,   says  the  editor  of 
the  Causes  celehres,  it  was  hard  to 
Ibelieve  the  word  of  a  man  who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  left  his  father's 
honse    after  having  robbed  '  him  ; 
^ho,  concealed  under  a  false  name, 
liad  enjoyed  an  income  which  did 
not  belong  to  him;  who  admitted 
that  he  had  debauched  another  man's 
wife,  and  who  had  been  so  forgetful 
of  his  birth  as  to  engage  in  the  lowest 
callings. 

On    the    other    side,     however, 
it  was  urged  that  no  one  could  won- 
der  at  Isaac  having  fled  from   a 
home  where  he  had  found  neither 
love  nor  protection,  and  which  had 
always    been     embittered    by    his 
father's  dislike  and  harsh  treatment. 
Once  thrown  on  the  world,  misery 
had  left  him  little  choice  as  to  means 
of  subsistence.     Beside  this,  certain 
grave  charges  were  brought  against 
M.  SoUand,  who  was  the  principal 
party  in  the  suit  against  the  claim- 
ant.    It  was  alleged  that  he  had 
suborned    witnesses    to    swear    to 
Isaac's  decease,  and  to  the  claimant's 
identity    with    Pierre    MSge.     He 
was  said  to  have  induced  the  mili- 
tary   tribunal,    before    whom    the 
claimant  had  originally  to  state  his 
case,  to  arrest  him  and  then  to  cast 
him  into  a  dungeon  so  unwholesome 
as  in  all  Ukelihood  calculated  to  en- 
sure his  death.    While  here,  his  life 
had    been  menaced  by  poison  and 
assassination,  and  three  spies  had 
been  set  on  him  by  Bolland  to  draw 
from  him  admissions  prejudicial  to 
his  elaim. 

At  last,  haying  appealed  to  the 
Parliament    of  Provence,   he  was 


ordered  to  be  sent  from  Toulon  to 
Aix.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
conducted  through  Manosque,  Caille, 
and  Rougon,  where  the  family  of 
his  father  were  well  known,  in  order 
that  the  people  might  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  him.  In  all  these  villages 
his  progress  was  like  a  triumphal 
procession ;  he  was  everywhere  re- 
cognised as  the  real  Isaac  de  Caille, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  made  depositions  in  his 
favour.  At  length  the  case  was 
duly  tried  before  the  Parliament  of 
Provence  at  Aix,  and  after  fifty  dis- 
tinct sittings,  they  gave  jud^nent 
in  favour  of  the  claimant  by 
a  decree  dated  July  14,  1706, 
which  recognised  him  as  Isaac  le 
Brun  de  Castellane,  the  legitimate 
son  of  Scipio  de  Caille,  and  gave 
him  possession  of  all  the  property 
of  his  father  and  mother,  with  mesne 
profits  from  December  16,  1702. 
The  same  decree  also  convicted 
Bolland  and  his  wife  of  suborna- 
tion and  other  crimes. 

Thus,  after  seven  years'  tribula- 
lation,  the  claimant  obtained  what 
were  believed  to  be  his  rights,  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  public.  The 
judges  who  had  pronounced  in  his 
favour  were  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded in  the  great  square  of  Aix, 
and  carried  to  their  houses  in  tri^ 
umph.  Scarcely  was  the  decree 
given,  which  proclaimed  the  late 
prisoner  to  be  Isaac  de  Caille,  than 
a  doctor  of  Toulon,  named  Serry, 
took  him  to  his  house,  clothed  him, 
and  became  security  for  him.  Three 
weeks  afterwards  he  married  Serry's 
daugliter  Madeleine,  with  whom  he 
received  a  large  dowry.  It  was 
soon  known,  however,  that  all  the 
judges  had  not  been  unanimous. 
Three  of  the  majority  also  were 
near  relations  of  Serry,  who,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  had  in  secret 
furnished  all  the  expenses  of  the 
trial.  Meanwhile  Honorade  Venelle, 
who  had  till  now  kept  silence,  came 
forward  when  she  heard  of  this 
marriage,  and  made  oath  that  the 
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sopposed  Isaac  de  Caille  was  really 
Pierre  Mege,  her  husband  ;  that  she 
had  married  him  in  1685,  and  had 
cohabited  with  him  till  1699.  This 
deposition  was  also  signed  bj 
Honorade's  relatives,  and  by  several 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Martignes, 
who  declared  that  they  knew  the 
man  perfectly  well.  The  judges 
who  had  pronounced  the  decree  of 
Aix  ordered  Honorade  to  be  ar- 
rested and  cast  into  prison;  but 
she  fled  to  Paris,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Although  M.  Holland  was 
ruined  and  dishonoured  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  trial,  he  nevertheless 
availed  himself  of  Honorade's  evi- 
dence to  petition  for  leave  to  appeal 
against  the  decision.  The  question 
was  argued  at  great  length  before 
the  Council  of  State,  and  at  last 
judgment  was  given  against  the 
decree,  which  was  quashed,  and  a 
new  trial  ordered  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  The  first  struggle 
between  the  parties  had  been  a 
criminal  proceeding,  in  which  the 
defeat  of  the  pretender  would  have 
been  followed  by  his  execution. 
But  since  the  maxim  then,  as  now, 
held  good,  that  no  man  can  twice 
be  put  in  jeopardy  of  his  Hfe  on  one 
charge,  the  second  trial  took  the 
form  of  a  civil  cause.  It  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1 708.  M.  Sylvain 
and  M.  Terrasson  were  for  the  claim- 
ant, and  M.  de  la  Bliniere  for  M. 
Holland. 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  no 
new  evidence  was  used  except  that 
of  Honorade  Venelle,  nor  does  any 
account  of  the  cross-examination 
remain.  What  we  have  to  consider 
is  chiefly  the  analysis  made  by 
counsel  of  the  respective  enquetes^ 
or  the  mass  of  evidence  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  with  their  argu- 
ments upon  it.  The  only  other 
fresh  matter  introduced  into  the 
second  trial  was  afforded  by  a 
medical  examination  of  the  claim- 
ant's person,  and  by  a  verification 
of  documentary  evidence.     It  seems 


that  the  case  for  the  claimant  was 
first  presented  to  the  Court,  after 
which  it  was  answered  by  the  state- 
ment of  Honorade  Yenelle,  and  the 
elaborate  argument  of  M.  de  la 
Bliniere.  In  the  report,  the  claim- 
ant is  usually  called  Vaccuse^  or 
le  soldat  de  marine ;  but  the  best 
known  epithet  will  save  us  some 
trouble.  On  his  side  there  were  no 
less  than  394  witnesses,  besides  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  of 
Manosque,  Caille,  and  Rougon,  who 
swore  that  he  was  Isaac  the  son  of 
the  Sieur  de  Caille.  The  towns- 
people of  Manosque,  in  particular, 
had  examined  him  closely  when  he 
entered  the  place.  They  afterwards 
went  in  a  crowd  to  see  him  at  the 
chateau  where  he  was  lodged  ;  and 
when  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  being  taken  from  day 
to  day  at  the  court-house,  thej 
lined  the  road  to  see  him  pass  in 
and  out.  Here  he  constantly  re- 
cognised one  and  another  of  the 
throng,  and  spoke  to  some  of  them 
by  their  names,  recalhng  to  their 
memory  particulars  of  their  child- 
hood, noticing  certain  buildings, 
and  asking  why  others  had  been 
altered  since  he  last  saw  them. 
So  strong  was  the  popular  beheC 
that  everyone  asserted  him  to  be 
the  real  Isaac  de  Caille,  who  had 
lived  in  their  midst  from  his  birth 
till  he  left  for  Switzerland.  Among 
the  four  hundred  witnesses  wei« 
twelve  who  had  been  schoolfellows 
or  comrades  of  the  young  De  Caille, 
twenty-one  had  been  servants  of 
the  family,  and  had  constantly  bees 
with  him  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  while  the  four  most 
important  witnesses  said  they  had 
nursed  him  during  his  in&ncy. 

Martine  Esprit  deposed  that  she 
had  nursed  the  Sieur  de  Caille's  sen 
Isaac  for  eleven  months,  and  had 
then  weaned  him.  Her  account  of 
Isaac*s  mental  and  physical  chanc- 
tenstics,  of  his  infirmities,  and  of 
the  marks  and  scars  on  his  body, 
corresponded  in  nmny  respects  with 
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the  description  of  the  claimant. 
She  made  him  in  court  uncover  one 
of  his  knees,  and  at  once  recognised 
there  the  mark  of  a  wound  which 
she  had  seen  dressed.  She  then 
swore  that  he  was  the  son  of  Scipio 
de  Caille  by  an  oath  of  peculiar 
solemnity — sur  la  damnaiioii  de  son 
dme. 

Catherine  Reyniere  deposed  that 
she  had  suckled  the  son  of  the  Sieur 
de  Caille  for  several  davs,  when  she 
ceased  to  do  so  because  he  had 
bitten  one  of  her  nipples.  She  also 
made  a  description  of  him,  which 
tallied  closely  with  that  of  the 
claimant,  and  detailed  marks  of  cnts 
and  braises  on  the  person  of  the 
young  Isaac,  some  of  which  were 
also  found  on  him.  She  declared 
that  when  she  first  saw  him  his 
look  went  to  her  heart,  and  she 
could  not  restrain  her  tears.  In 
fine  she  swore  that  he  was  the 
veritable  Isaac  de  Caille. 

Anne   Beine  said  that  she  also 
had  suckled  the  son  of  the  Sieur  de 
Caille,  and  she  recognised  the  claim- 
ant as  the  same  person,  particularly 
by  his  thin  and  queerly-shaped  legs. 
Catherine  Pierron  deposed  that 
she  had  been  nurse  to  the  young 
Isaac  for  several  months,  and  she 
also  recognised  the  claimant's  iden- 
tity with  him  by  his  bleared  eyes, 
his  slender  legs,  and  his  lank  hair. 
Lionise    Mondette,     with    whom 
the  young  Isaac  was  placed  after  he 
was   weaned  to  be  brought  up,  re- 
counted the  cuts  and  bruises  which 
he    had  received  as  a  boy,  and  re- 
cogTiised  the  marks  of  them  on  the 
claimant's   person.      She   declared 
that    he  had   the   same   chin  and 
cheek-bones  as  his  mother,  and  that, 
as    she  had  a  soul  to  be  saved,  he 
was  the  son  of  Scipio  de  Caille. 

The  case  for  the  defence  was,  that 
Isaa.c,  the  son  of  Scipio  de  Caille, 
died,  in  the  year  1696  at  Vevay,  in 
S  vritzerland,  and  that  the  claimant, 
^vvho  asserted  himself  to  be  Isaac 
de  Caille,  was  no  other  than  Pierre 
iM^g'e,  a  soldier  who  had  served  on 


board  the  galleys.  In  support  of 
this  last  allegation  the  chief  evi- 
dence was  that  of  Honorade  Venelle, 
who  swore  that  the  claimant  was  in 
truth  Pierre  Mege,  that  she  was  his 
wife,  and  had  lived  with  him  ever 
since  their  marriage  in  1685. 
Through  her  testimony  and  that  of 
several  inhabitants  of  the  village 
where  he  was  born,  it  was  proved 
that  Pierre  Mege  was  the  third  son 
of  Francois  Mege,  silk-carder  and 
tavern-keeper  of  Joucas,  a  little 
town  in  Provence.  His  father, 
Francois,  having  been  sentenced  for 
the  crime  of  uttering  base  coin  by 
the  Parliament  of  Grenoble  to  penal 
servitude,  and  sent  on  board  the 
galley  La  Fidele  at  Marseilles,  the 
family  removed  thither  that  they 
might  be  near  at  hand  to  assist  him. 
Pierre  soon  afterwards  enlisted  in 
the  galley  in  which  his  father  was 
imprisoned.  In  1679  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  of  Bome, 
having  previously  been  a  Protestant. 
During  another  period  of  service  on 
board  the  galley  La  Fidele^  which 
only  ended  in  1690,  he*  married 
Honorade  Venelle  in  the  town  of 
Martigues.  On  returning  to  Mar- 
seilles he  enlisted,  on  May  7, 
1 69 1,  on  board  the  galley  La  Belle. 
On  February  11,  1694,  he  entered 
the  militia  of  Provence,  and  received 
his  discharge  in  1695.  At  length, 
freed  from  another  engagement  on 
board  the  galley  La  Fidele,  he  went 
to  Toulon,  where  he  chanced  to  meet 
with  a  man  named  La  Violette,  who 
had  formerly  been  valet  to  Scipio 
de  Caille,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
openly  declared  himself  to  be  really 
Scipio' s  son  Isaac.  This  unbroken 
series  of  events  was  attested  by 
nearly  two  hundred  witnesses,  most 
of  whom  had  known  the  family  of 
Mege  intimately,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Pierre  Mege 
had  ever  disappeared  for  a  single 
instant  or  that  anyone  else  could 
for  a  moment  have  taken  his  name 
or  put  himself  in  his  place.  Not 
only  were  all  the  surviving  members 
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of  the  familj  of  Caille  nnanimons 
in  affirming  that  the  claimant  was 
not  Isaac,  but,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  conld  neither  read 
nor  write,  while  two  letters  were 
produced  which  had  been  written 
by  the  real  Isaac  previous  to  1 696, 
and  it  was  proved  that  he  had  gone 
through  a  course  of  classical  in- 
struction at  Manosque  and  Geneva. 
Several  witnesses  described  minutely 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  young 
Isaac,  and  according  to  them  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  of  short  stature 
and  thin  figure  ;  his  head  was  long- 
shaped,  he  had  blue  eyes,  an  aquiline 
nose,  a  pale  complexion,  and  chest- 
nut-coloured hair.  The  claimant,  on 
the  contrary,  had  a  tall  figure,  a 
bullet  head,  a  snub  nose,  black  hair, 
and  a  swarthy  face.  To  complete 
the  case  for  the  defence  came  the 
apparently  conclusive  certificates 
and  affidavits  sent  from  Switzerland 
by  the  Sieur  de  Caille.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  claimant's  counsel 
were  excessively  bold  and  ingenious. 
They  contended  that  presumptions 
were  to  be  formed  in  favour  of  their 
client  based  on  several  considera- 
tions : — 

1st.  How,  said  they,  could  a  man 
without  talent,  without  ordinary  wit, 
without  money  or  resources  of  any 
kind,  dare  to  undertake  the  persona- 
tion of  another  whose  appearance  was 
well  known  to  hundreds  and  whose 
father  was  yet  alive  ?  The  claimant 
himself  was  the  best  answer  to  the 
charge  that  he  was  an  ilnpostor. 

2nd.  From  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Madeleine  Serry;  be- 
cause, had  he  really  been  Pierre 
Mege,  the  husband  of  Honorade 
Venelle,  he  would  never  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  incur  certain  detec- 
tion after  gaining  his  first  success 
at  Aix. 

3rd.  From  the  great  diversity 
between  the  account  given  of  the 
young  Isaac  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence,  and  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  claimant.  No  man 
entirely  different  from  another  in 


outward  features  would  attempt  to 
pass  for  him. 

4th.  From  the  silence  of  Ho- 
norade Venelle  nntil  after  the  fiist 
trial  and  the  claimant's  marri^e, 
which  induces  suspicion  that  she  is 
suborned  by  the  other  side. 

5th.  From  the  charges  of  fraud 
and  subornation  of  which  the  de- 
fendant Bolland  was  found  guilty 
by  the  Parliament  of  Provence. 

M.  Sylvain,  in  his  masterly  sum- 
mary of  the  plaintifiTs  case,  con- 
tended that  his  witnesses  were  not 
only  more  positive  and  more  nume- 
rous, but  also  more  trustworthy 
than  those  for  the  defence.  He 
dwelt  on  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances under  which  the  people  of 
Manosque  had  recognised  the  pro- 
tender,  on  the  strong  evidence  of 
Isaac's  schoolfellows,  and  especially 
of  his  nurses,  and  on  the  solemnity 
of  the  oath  they  had  taken.  He 
argued  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  were  corrupt  and  perjured, 
and  alleged  many  discrepancies  in 
the  evidence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Joucas,  who  swore  that  the  claim- 
ant was  Pierre  Mdge.  With  great 
force  and  ingenuity  be  urged  that, 
in  their  desire  to  represent  him  u 
like  Pierre  MSge,  they  had  fre- 
quently contradicted  each  other, 
and  he  asserted  that  the  claimant 
had  three  essential  characteristics 
not  found  in  the  description  of 
Mdge : — 

I  st.  Scars  and  marks  of  the  king's 
evil. 

2nd.  The  claimant's  skin  iras 
white  and  delicate,  while  Mdge,  a 
sea&ring  man,  used  to  rowing  and 
often  exposed  to  the  sun,  had  a 
swarthy  skin. 

3rd.  The  claimant  speke  with 
the  provincial  accent  of  Manosque, 
which  was  utterly  different  firom 
that  of  Joucas,  Mege'a  native  place. 

It  was  also  alleged  that,  on  the 
showing  of  M.  Holland's  own  wit- 
nesses, M6ge  was  a  man  of  different 
personal  appearance  from  the  claim- 
ant, and  that  he  had  had  the  fallicg- 
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sickness,  from  which  the  claunant 
had  never  suffered.  M.  Sylvain  fur- 
ther argued  that  while  MSge  was 
proved  to  be  over  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  it  was  clear  from  the  claim- 
ant's looks  that  he  was  under  forty. 
He  made  out  that  some  of  the 
depositions  represented  M%e  to 
have  been  at  Marseilles  during  the 
whole  of  1691,  while  witnesses  on 
both  sides  swore  that  in  that  year 
they  had  seen  the  claimant  both  at 
Nice  and  Turin.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances he  urged  the  Court  to 
conclude  that  M^ge  and  the  claim- 
ant were  two  different  persons,  and 
that  the  witnesses  who  testified  to 
their  identity  had  committed  per- 
jury. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  the  defence 
was  closely  criticised,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  many  discrepancies, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  notice 
in  detail,  were  evident.  In  ending 
the  summary  of  his  own  case  M. 
Sylvain  dwelt  with  great  eloquence 
on  the  mass  of  evidence  given  in 
the  claimant's  &»vour,  and  wound 
up  his  argument  by  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  judges  as  the  proper 
protectors  of  injured  innocence 
against  wrong  and  oppression. 

When    the    plaintiff's    advocate 
had     finished      his     summing-up, 
Honorade  Yenelle's  case  was  begun 
by  M.  de  la  Bliniere,  who  answered 
the  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  her  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  remained  silent  until  the 
first  trial  was  over.    That  trial,  said 
he,  had  been  a  criminal  proceeding, 
and  if  she  had  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness a^inst  her  husband,  and  ex- 
posed the  imposture  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  his  defeat  would  have 
been  immediately  followed  by  capi- 
tal punishment  for  personation  and 
fraud.     From  taking  such  a  course 
her  natural  feelings  withheld  her. 
She  8ai¥  with  grief  the  success  of 
his  extraordinary  career,  but  was 
unable    to  prevent  it  without  be- 
coming' the  meansof  his  destruction. 


As  soon  as  he  no  longer  stood  in 
jeopardy  of  his  life,  and  she  could 
avert  the  wrong  done  to  the  family 
of  Caille,  she  had  at  once  tendered 
her  evidence  in  the  civil  suit. 
When  her  statement  was  concluded 
the  Court  ordered  three  eminent  me- 
dical men  to  visit  the  claimant  and 
examine  the  marks  on  his  person. 
Of  this  examination  they  made  a 
long  and  very  minute  report,  which 
we  need  not  quote  in  full,  but  which 
determined  the  following  facts: 
His  height  was  five  feet  four  inches ; 
his  hair  was  dark  brown ;  his  fore- 
head high.  Behind  his  head  the 
occipital  bone  formed  a  marked 
transverse  prominence,  and  th& 
shape  of  the  head  was  oval.  He 
had  a  broad  fiat  nose,  sunk  in  the 
middle.  His  cheek-bones  were  pro- 
minent, and  the  cheeks  hollow. 
Beneath  each  eye  was  a  scar  as  if 
from  the  incision  of  a  lancet;  the 
eyebrows  above  them  were  thick 
and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair,, 
and  the  eyes  themselves  were  wa- 
tery and  weak.  There  was  also  a 
scar  partly  on  the  lobe  of  the  left 
ear,  and  partly  on  the  skin  of  the 
head  over  which  the  lobe  hung,, 
and  there  were  several  others, 
resembling  the  marks  leflb  by  cup- 
ping, near  the  spine,  between  the 
shoulders.  Inside  the  left  knee- 
there  was  the  scar  of  a  superficial 
bum,  and  a  cicatrice  on  the  left 
thigh.  The  cupping-marks  and  the 
scar  under  the  left  ear  seemed  to 
have  been  made  to  relieve  a  fluxion 
of  the  eyes.  The  two  nipples  of  his 
breast  were  situated  three  finger- 
breadths  lower  than  they  ought  to 
have  been,  and  the  genital  organs 
were  imperfect.  Beside  this,  he 
was  generally  of  spare  habit,  the 
tone  of  his  voice  was  squeaking,, 
and  his  face  effeminate. 

Several  of  the  marks  above  de- 
tailed, particularly  the  mark  on  the 
knee  and  the  scars  on  the  face,  had 
undoubtedly  existed  on  the  person 
of  the  young  De  Caille.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  swore  that  the  lobesi 
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of  the  real  Isaac's  ears  had  in  his 
infancy  g^o^^^l  to  his  head,  and  that 
they  had  been  separated  by  an  inci- 
sion made  ronnd  them;  that  he 
had  marks  of  scrofula  in  his  neck 
and  on  one  leg,  as  well  as  a  tumonr 
on  the  lefb  knee,  and  that  one  of  his 
great  toes  had  been  lanced  for  an 
inflammation  caused  by  the  nail 
growing  into  the  flesh.  To  these 
facts  the  nurses  spoke  positively, 
and  the  marks  on  the  claimant's 
body  seemed  to  correspond  wonder- 
fully with  their  descriptions. 

When  the  Court  had  received  the 
medical  report,  M.  de  la  Bliniere 
commenced  the  case  for  M.  Rol- 
land,  and  by  following  his  exhaust- 
ive summary  we  shall  best  give  an 
idea  of  the  line  taken  by  the  de- 
fence. This  summary  was  divided 
into-  seven  divisions  : — 

First,  he  examined  the  early  life 
and  education  of  Isaac  de  Caille. 
Not  only  had  he  known  how  to  read 
and  write,  but  he  had  actually  gone 
through  a  course  of  classical  learn- 
ing, of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics;  while  the  claimant 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
said  that  he  had  never  learnt  to 
do  so. 

Secondly,  he  dwelt  on  the  proofs 
of  Isaac's  death  at  Vevay  in  1696, 
the  documents  relating  to  which  we 
have  already  described  fully. 

Thirdly,  he  disclosed  the  evident 
contradictions  and  falsehoods  in  the 
claimant's  first  interrogation  and 
act  of  abjuration. 

Fourthly,  M.  de  la  Bliniere  went 
at  length  into  the  pretended  adven- 
tures of  the  claimant.  He  could 
give  no  account  of  the  five  years 
which,  if  he  were  Isaac,  he  must 
have  passed  with  his  family  in  Swit- 
zerland. All  he  could  tell  was  that 
his  father  had  always  hated  him 
and  kept  him  close  prisoner  at  home. 
Of  his  nearest  relations  he  knew 
nothing,  nor  did  he  remember  in 
what  pursuits  ho  had  been  engaged. 
He  alleged  that  he  had  escaped  into 
Fmnce  because  of  an  eager  desire 


to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  but,  on  his  own  showing,  he 
allowed  nine  years  to  elapse  before 
he  entered  that  Churcli,  and  his 
abjuration  was  not  made  until  he 
had  given  himself  out  to  be  the 
son  of  Scipio  de  Caille.  M.  de  la 
Bliniere  then  showed  how  impro- 
bable was  the  story  of  his  connec- 
tion with  Honorade  Venelle.  If 
true,  he  must  not  only  have  per- 
suaded her  mother  and  sisters-in- 
law  to  abet  his  criminal  relation 
with  her,  but  he  must  also  have 
imposed  on  all  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives as  well  as  the  people  from 
whom  he  received  rent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  husband.  Many  ana- 
chronisms were  also  established  in 
the  account  of  his  supposed  engage- 
ments as  soldier,  confectioner^s 
assistant,  quack-doctor,  and  bum- 
bailiff*;  while  to  crown  all,  there  was 
the  testimony  of  Honorade  Venelle, 
and  of  many  other  witnesses,  who 
swore  that  he  was  Pierre,  son  of 
Francois  Mege,  of  Joucas,  tavern- 
keeper  and  galley  slave,  and  of 
Marie  Grardiole  his  wife. 

Beside  this,  certain  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  claimant — that  he  had 
no  hair  on  his  face,  that  the  nipples 
of  his  breast  were  also  lower  than  is 
usual,  that  his  genital  organs  were 
imperfect,  and  that  his  voice  and 
general  appearance  were  womanish 
and  weak-— did  not,  as  was  elearlr 
shown,  exist  in  the  person  of  the 
real  Isaac.  They  were  all,  however, 
actually  found  in  the  different  official 
descriptions  of  Pierre  Mege,  writ- 
ten when  he  enrolled  as  a  soldier 
on  board  the  galleys. 

The  claimant's  story  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  well  born  and  well  edu- 
cated, who  said  that  he  left  his 
father's  house  from  religious  mc- 
tives,  could  have  actuallv  robbtd 
that  father  at  the  moment  of  Li.s 
departure,  and  then  at  once  be- 
taken himself  to  a  career  exactJr 

• 

opposite  to  the  tenour  of  his  forme.* 
life.  The  supposition  becomes  more 
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ridiculous  when  we  proceed;  for, 
according  to  his  own  account,  it 
was  soon  aAer  he  fled  from  home 
that  he  cahnly  usnrped  the  marital 
rights  of  another  man ;  and  that  he 
took  the  name  and  occupied  the 
bed  cf  a  gall67-8]aye,  a  bed  whose 
partner  was  a  woman  of  the  most 
repulsive  aspect.  The  employments 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  were 
also  of  the  vilest  and  lowest  kind; 
and  he  had  iAms  of  his  own  accord 
consented  to  live  as  the  meanest 
and  most  abject  of  wretches  when 
he  might  have  been  enjoying  opu- 
lence and  ease.  Such  a  supposition 
went  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
even  human  folly  and  inconsistence 
will  extend. 

Fifthlv,  M.  de  laBlini^re  criticised 
the  evidence  on  the  plaintiffs  side. 
It  appeared  that  the  case  had  been 
converted  into  a  contest  of  religious 
hostility,  and  that  many  of  the 
plaintiff's  witnesses  had  been  in- 
duced to  testify  for  him  by  repre- 
sentations that  his  cause  was  that 
of  the  Church  of  Gtod ;  that  the 
Huguenots  were  plotting  against 
him,  and  that  his  father  disavowed 
him  because  he  had  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith.  Indeed  the  counsel 
for  the  pretender  had  cast  doubt  on 
the  documentary  evidence  from 
Lausanne  and  on  the  witnesses  from 
Geneva,  on  the  gpx>und  that  they 
emanated  from  a  nest  of  heretics 
who  were  not  to  be  believed  on  their 
oath.  M.  de  la  Bliniere  therefore 
met  this  insinuation  by  a  counter- 
charge of  religious  bias  On  the  other 
Bide. 

The  most  important  evidence  for 
the  claimant  was  that  of  the  wo- 
men who  said  they  had  nursed  the 
young  Isaac  de  Caille,  and  swore 
that  the  soldier  was  the  same  per- 
son. M.  de  la  BHni^re,  however, 
-was  able  to  overthrow  their  testi- 
-znony  completely.  He  produced  a 
TV-ell-authenticated  fiamily  register, 
fipom  which  it  appeared  that  the 
tfme  Isaac  had,  when  a  child,  been 
nTirsed  by  five  women  in  turn,  who 
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were  totally  different  persons  from 
the  four  who  had  given  evidence 
for  the  claimant.  It  was  also  proved 
that  one  of  them,  Martine  Esprit, 
could  only  have  been  seven  years 
old  at  the  time  when  she  said  she  had 
suckled  the  son  of  Scipio  de  Caille, 
and  one  of  the  others  turned  out  to 
be  the  aunt  of  Pierre  M^ge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  which 
showed  that  the  claimant  and  Pierre 
MSge  were  one  and  the  same  man 
was  overwhelming.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  witnesses  had  known 
him  as  Pierre  M^ge  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.     One  of  them  swore : 

*  He  served  me  as  shop-boy ;  he 
drew  water  and  peeled  oranges  for 
me  in  my  confectionery  business.  I 
took  him  to  the  Jesuits  at  Mar- 
seilles, before  whom  he  abjured  the 
Protestant  religion.  I  signed  as 
witness  his  act  of  abjuration,  which 
he  made  as  Pierre  M^ge.' 

Another  said :  *  He  abjured  Pro- 
testantism again  at  Apt  in  the  name 
of  Pierre  M^ge,  and  I  was  his  spon- 
sor.' Another  said :  *  I  gave  him 
two  pistoles  in  1691  to  take  my 
place  in  the  conscription ;  he  was 
then  Pierre  M^ge.*     Another  said  : 

*  He  is  the  man  named  Pierre  M^ge 
who  once  robbed  me.'  Many  others 
swore  that  he  was  the  same  Pierre 
M^ge  who  used  to  enrol  soldiers 
under  a  false  commission  in  order 
to  exact  money  from  them,  and  who 
once,  pistol  in  hand,  threatened  to 
kill  a  priest  at  Boussillon  while  say- 
ing mass.  All  of  them  recognised 
him  by  his  features,  his  figure,  and 
his  queer  voice  as  Pierre  M^ge  the 
huslxuid  of  Honorade  Yenelle,  and 
son  of  Fran9ois  M^ge  the  galley- 
slave.  The  notary  who  had  drawn 
up  the  contract  of  his  marriage 
with  Honorade  and  the  person  who 
had  witnessed  it,  thirteen. near  rela- 
tives of  Pierre  M^ge,  and  thirty 
people  from  the  places  where  he  had 
lived,   all  swore   to    his    identity. 

*  That  is  the  man,'  they  said,  *  who 
feigned  to  have  the  falling-sickness 
to  avoid  the  conscription ;  we  have 
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often  seen  him  as  He  went  along 
selling  dmgs,  with  his  pack  on  his 
back  and  a  red  cross  on  his  breast, 
singing  a  Provencal  song.'  The 
captain  of  the  galley  on  which  he 
had  long  served,  the  chaplain,  the 
drill-sergeant,  the  writer  to  the 
royal  signet,  and  several  of  his  old 
comrades  said  they  knew  him  well 
as  Pierre  Mege;  and  to  complete 
the  proo&  there  was  Honorade's 
evidence  of  nnintermpted  cohabita- 
tion with  him  as  her  husband.  It 
was  true  that  two  of  Pierre  Mage's 
relatives  said  they  did  not  recognise 
him,  but  they  were  only  two  against 
the  rest  who  did.  All  the  family  of 
Caille,  with  the  single  exception  of 
one  relation  who  had  never  seen  the 
yonng  Isaac,  and  who  afterwards 
retracted  his  first  testimony,  re- 
jected the  pretender.  Among  his 
Tvdtnesses  were  twenty  who  lived  on 
charity,  and  sixty  were  ignorant 
peasants  who  conld  neither  read  nor 
write ;  of  the  witnesses  against  him 
more  than  two-thirds  were  shop- 
keepers, lawyers,  gentlefolk,  or 
priests,  and  several  had  been  school- 
fellows of  the  real  Isaac.  Thus  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  defence. 

Still,  there  exist  in  the  pretender's 
extraordinary  story  certain  coinci- 
dences and  an  amount  of  verisimili- 
tude which  may  lessen  our  wonder 
at  the  success  with  which  he  sus- 
tained his  imposture.  It  is  probable 
that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
family  of  Caille  from  having  been 
originally  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
same  part  of  the  country ;  on  one 
occasion  he  had  stayed  some  time 
with  an  aunt  of  his  at  Manosque, 
and  from  her  he  learnt  many  facts 
of  great  value  to  him  in  the  part 
he  afterwards  played.  As  we  have 
already  noticed,  this  obliging  woman 
gave  evidence  for  him  at  the  trial 
BA  having  been  his  nurse.  But  his 
chief  auxiliary  was  no  doubt  the 
cast-off  valet  La  Violette,  who  was 
able  to  supply  him  with  much  of 


the  information  he  needed^  and  who 
perhaps  originated  in  his  mind  the 
scheme  of  personation.  That  this 
man  was  possessed  of  remarkable 
cunning  was  proved  on  the  second 
trial,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
spies,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  pay  and  doing  the  work 
of  Holland,  were  really  deatures 
of  La  Violette,  who  had  also 
trumped  up  the  plots  which  Hol- 
land was  alleged  to  have  laid  against 
the  claimant.  Nevertheless  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  who  had 
been  gained  to  the  pretender's  side 
by  his  abjuration  of  the  reformed 
faith,  still  stuck  to  his  cause ;  they 
actually  commended  him  to  the 
prayers  of  their  flocks,  and  pub- 
lished everywhere  that  the  trial 
was  a  contest  between  the  true 
Church  and  the  Huguenots,  who 
wished  to  ruin  the  claimant  because 
he  had  lefl  their  communion.  The 
impostor  even  made  a  will  in  favour 
of  the  Dominicans  and  afterwards 
of  the  Hospitals  of  Aiz,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  cairy  on  the 
suit  in  his  behalf.  But  his  plans 
feiled,  for  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
was  beyond  the  influence  of  fanati. 
cism.  Afier  the  whole  case  had 
been  thoroughly  tried,  and  all  the 
methods  of  proof  as  well  as  the 
ingenuity  of  counsel  exhausted,  a 
definitive  decree  was  given  on 
March  17,  17 12,  which  decided 
against  the  claimant. 

By  this  decree  the  Court  annulled 
the  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of 
Provence,  and  declared  that  the 
soldat  de  marine,  calling  hin^self 
the  son  of  the  Sieur  de  Caille,  was 
not  Isaac  le  Brun  de  Castellane, 
son  of  Scipio  de  Caille  and  Judith 
le  Gouche.  He  was  condemned  to 
restore  to  liiadame  Holland  and 
Madame  Tardivi  the  estates  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
decree  of  Aix,  and  to  account  for 
all  profits  accruing  therefrom  whidi 
he  had  received  in  the  meantime: 
It  was  also  declared  that  he  was 
actually  Pierre  Mege,  husband  of 
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Honorade  Venelle,  to  whom  a  judi- 
cial separatidn  from  him  was  decreed. 
His  marriage  with  Madeleine  Serrj 
was  adjudged  null  and  void,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in 
the  Conciergerie  nntil  a  prosecution 
for  bigamy  should  be  instituted 
against  him.  Whilst  he  thus  laj 
in  prison  death  ended  his  strange 
career,  and  carried  him  off  from  tne 
justice  of  men  to  appear  at  a  higher 
ixihwatA. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  history 
of  this  remarkable  case  we  cannot 
but  be  astonished  at  the  efironterj 
of  the  impostor.  He  resembled  but 
slightly  die  man  he  attempted  to 
personate.  He  chose  for  the  theatre 
of  his  tragi-comedy  a  district  of 
France  where  he  was  well  known 
and  might  easily  be  put  to  shame. 
And  more  wonderful  stilly  after 
haTing  without  any  interruption 
lived  one  life  as  Pierre  Mdge,  the 
marine,  husband  of  Honorade  Ve- 
nelle, he  asserted  that  he  had  al- 
ways lived  another  li&  as  Isaac, 
son  of  the  Sieur  de  Caille. 

The  career  of  the  claimant  to  the 
Tichbome  estates  has  been  marvel- 
lously similar  to  that  of  the  faux  de 
Caille.     There  ia  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  like  Pierre  M%e,  he 
gained  the  materials  of  his  scheme 
from  an  old  servant  of  his  father's 
£Eunily.    Like  him,  he  alleged  that 
unhappiness  at  home  was  i£e  cause 
of  His  leaving  it.    During  his  volun- 
taxy  exile  he  confessed  that  he  had 
engaged  in  the  lowest  pursuits,  and 
liad   passed  under   a  false  name. 
rrhere  was  in  both  cases  a  conflict 
lietween  the  opposing  counsel    as 
to   the  personal  characteristics  of 
±he  real  man,  but  it  was  allowed  in 
•each  instance  that  the  appearance 
of  the  claimant  had  altered  in  the 
most  decided  manner.     Both  Isaac 
^e     Caille    and    Roger    Tichbome 
^^vere  distinguished  by  certain  un- 
€5lonbted  physical  marks,  some  of 
^liem,    curiously    enough,    in    the 
jsame  parts  of  tha  body,  which  at 
first  sight  seemed  to  be  found  on 


the  respective  claimants;  but  the 
value  of  this  apparent  coincidence 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fur- 
ther evidence.  Both  Pierre  M^ge 
and  the  modem  claimant  proved 
to  be  illiterate  men ;  the  former 
could  not  even  read  or  write, 
while  the  latter  spoke  and  wrote 
ungrammatically,  and  both  of 
them  made  the  most  egregious 
mistakes  in  the  very  names  of 
their  own  mothers  and  nearest 
relatives.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  proved  that  both  Isaac  de 
Caille  and  Soger  Tichbome  were 
young  men  of  mir  abiliiy  and  culti- 
vation, and  had  passed  through  a 
long  period  of  carefril  training. 
Just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Manosque 
were  captivated  by  Pierre  Mage's 
apparently  wonderful  knowledge  of 
places  and  people,  so,  in  spite 
of  discrepancies,  *  all  Hampshire ' 
seemed  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
more  recent  claimant.  Soger  Tich- 
bome*s  father  and  mother  were  both 
dead  before  the  late  trial  began, 
and  only  one  other  relative,  as  in 
the  case  of  De  Caille,  gave  evidence 
in  the  pretender's  favour.  But  for 
both  of  them  there  was  a  large 
array  of  schoolfellows,  servants,  and 
old  comrades,  whose  testimony 
weiehed  much  with  the  general 
public.  Neither  of  them  knew  any 
details  of  the  early  life  of  the  men 
they  represented,  and  both  obtained 
what  mformation  they  possessed 
from  persons  who  had  long  known 
their  respective  families.  In  both 
trials  the  examination  of  the  claim- 
ant's person  formed  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  proof^  but  in 
the  earlier  case  it  was  very  rightly 
conducted  by  order  of  the  court, 
whil^  more  recently  it  was  only 
done  with  the  reluctant  consent  of 
the  plaintiff's  counsel.  In  1 7 1 2  and 
in  1872  considerations  connected 
with  the  Protestant  and  Soman 
Catholic  faiths  formed  part  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  cause,  and  in  each 
instance  the  claimant  had  changed 
his  religious  profession. 
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Impostors,  as  a  rule,  are  confirmed 
rascals.  They  are  not  men  ^ho, 
having  suddenlj  ooneeived  a  'wicked 
idea,  naye  tnzned  from  a  life  of 
honesiy  to  pnrsne  it ;  bat  they  are 
men  who  have  liyed  in  constant 
immorality,  and  fiithomed  the  low- 
est depths  of  crime.  What  most 
surprises  us  is  that  they  often  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  not  only  the 
ignorant  multitude,  but  also  men 
of  learning  and  judgment.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  Yoice  is  ^ely  g^ven 
for  any  cause  which  is  of  a  sort  to 
tickle  superficial  sympathy.  A 
long-lost  heir ;  the  dead  restored  to 
life  as  if  by  miracle ;  an  envious 
opposition  of  unnatural  relatives : 
these  situations  are  quite  enough  to 
recommend  any  imposture,  however 


transpar«aat  and  atrooiouB,  to  the 
unreafloniog  crowd.  But  it  seema 
almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief 
that  the  wisest  should  be  led  into  the 
same  errors  as  the  foolish;  that 
acute  lawyers  should  go  wrong  on 
points  connected  with  a  professioD 
which  has  been  their  lifelong  stndf . 
The  case  of  Isaac  de  GaUIe, 
like  the  great  trial  reoently  ended, 
shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  he 
too  careful  and  guarded.  Apparoit 
coincidences,  the  mere  opinions  of 
witnesses,  however  ainoere,  aoca- 
mulation  of  so-called  eyidence,^f0r 
the  most  part  worthleas  when  ex- 
amined in  detail,  should  be  jealously 
distrusted,  and  attention  directed 
to  general  likelihood  and  pofiitive 
facts,  taken  together. 
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"SEN  the  policy  of  govemiiig 
Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas  was  first  announced,  it  was 
hailed  as  the  solution  of  Irish  diffi- 
culties. It  seemed  at  once  so  states- 
manlike and  so  liberal,  and  fell  in 
so  much  with  the  professions  of  the 
English  Liberal  party,  and  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  population,  that  the  announce- 
ment could  not  fail  to  be  received 
with  demonstrative  joy.    The  op- 
posite policy  had  so  long  formed 
the  principle  of  action,  and  had  been 
of  so  little  uae  in  effecting  the  re- 
sults it  was  intended  to  produce, 
that  it  seemed  time  to  try  a  new  way 
of  rendering  the  Irish  a  loyal  and  a 
contented  people,  and  of  knitting 
them  together  into  that  union  with 
England  which  for  so  many  years 
had  existed  in  little  more  than  in 

name. 

At  first  sight,  this  new  policy 
seemed  most  admirably  calculated 
to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object, 
but  there  were  persons,  well  versed 
in  Irish  affairs,  who  quickly  per- 
ceived that  though  such  a  course 
might  be  entered  upon,  it  could  not 
be  followed  to  its  natural  conclusion. 
Beligious  equality  might,  indeed,  be 
established,  by  the  disestablishment 
of  the   Irish.    Church;    the    Land 


Question  might  be  solved  by  a  Ju- 
dicious liana  Act;  and  Education 
might  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner, 
if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, consonant  with  Irish  ideas; 
hut  behind  all  these  great  questions, 
there   rose  np  one  other,  that  of 
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IrishNationality,  which  would  claim 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others,  but  which,  consistently 
with  the  autonomy  of  the  British 
Empire,  could  not  be  so  treated. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  real  Irish 
*  difficulty,  the  one  which  has  lain  at 
the  root  of  all  the  others,  and  which 
to  a  great  extent  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  disappointment  of  the  san- 
guine expectations  entertained  as 
to  the  results  of  those  great  Irish 
remedial  measures  which  have  lately 
been  passed ;  and  now  that  nearly 
every  matter  of  importance  has  been 
dealt  with  (one  only,  the  Education 
Question,  still  waiting  solution), 
this  one,  of  Nationaliiy,  is  preparing 
to  come  forward  and  take  its  place 
as — ^what  it  is  emphatically  entitled 
to  be  considered — the  Irish  Question. 

Becent  elections  in  Ireland  have 
shown  the  increasing  favour  with 
which  the  subject  is  received,  as 
well  as  the  accumulating  force  of 
the  agitation  in  its  behalf,  whilst 
the  incessant  discussions  thereon  in 
the  press,  and  the  vehement  speeches 
of  politicians,  show  clearly  what  is 
now  uppermost  in  men's  minds. 

To  be  able  to  comprehend  what 
Irish  Nationality  is,  one  must  be 
famihar  with  the  early  history  of 
that  country,  for  from  those  times 
are  drawn  tne  materials  which  form 
the  very  basis  of  the  idea.  As  we 
study  the  volumes  containing  that 
history,  and  as  we  toil  through 
the  reigns  of  the  numerous  pagan 
Irish  sovereigns,  whose  deeds  are 
chronicled    in    the    most    minute 
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manner,  we  come,  first,  to  discredit 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  what  we  read,  and  finally  we  are 
nnable  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
credulity  which  conld  accept  it  as 
tme.  Bat  studying  Irish  history 
in  this  sceptical  spirit  is  of  little 
avail.  We  may  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  documents  which  have 
transmitted  to  us  in  such  minute 
detail  from  the  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  the  events  of  those 
ancient  times;  we  may  be  struck 
by  the  strange  likeness  which  some 
of  the  events  bear  to  those  well 
known  to  have  occurred  in  other 
countries,  and  in  our  own  judgment 
esteem  them  but  an  adaptation  to 
Ireland ;  we  may  recognise  the  hand 
of  monkish  superstition  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  ante- Christian  period ; 
we  may  detect  the  gross  anachro- 
nisms, and  be  amused  with  the  pal- 
pable inventions,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that,  true  or  false,  all  these 
things  are  implicitly  believed  in 
by  the  Irish  people,  and  form  the 
very  basis  of  the  feeling  of  Irish 
NationaUty. 

That  enthusiastically  Irish  his- 
torian, O'Halloran,  gives  us  in 
the  preliminary  discourse  to  his 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland 
a  very  fair  example  of  the  extrava- 
gant ideas  that  prevail  concerning 
Irish  history  : 

In  fact  (says  he),  let  us  consider  it  in 
eveiy  light  which  it  is  capable  of,  and  it 
will  appear  that  a  rational  history  of  Ire- 
land may  afford  aa  much  amusement  and 
instruction  as  that  of  any  other  nation 
whatever.  Wotdd  we  xiew  it  philosophi- 
cally, where  shall  we  find  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  more  elevated  and  more 
amiable?  Do  we  look  for  incentives  to 
the  brightest  actions  for  UMtional  liberty  ? 
Let  us  behold  Ceallach  in  Caishil,  a  prince, 
gallant,  brave,  and  youn^,  insidiously  im- 
prisoned by  the  Dane,  and  threatened  with 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  foreign  land 
if  ho  will  not  consent  to  deliver  up  his 
country  a  prey  to  these  strangers.  Instead 
of  acquiescing  to  demands  so  injurious  to 
his  people,  he  privately  directs  his  successor, 
though  of  another  family,  to  make  no  kind 
of  concession  to  these  barbarians ;  and,  to 
take  advantage  of  this  negotiation,  to  arm 


his  country  to  their  destraction,  vithont 
any  regard  to  his  particalar  fate.  How 
noble  a  subject  for  the  muae  !  An  we 
taught  to  venerate  Judith  for  destroying 
the  oppressor  of  her  country  ?  Behold  i 
character  more  amiable,  aa  leas  culpable, 
in  an  Irish  princess  of  the  royal  Ime  of 
Heremon — exposing  her  person,  wliilBt  she 
preserved  her  honour,  to  rid  her  eoontiy  of 
a  foreign  tyrant !  And  do  we  admirB  & 
Curtius  sacrificing  his  life  to  the  good  of 
his  country?  How  much  more  sensible, 
glorious,  and  worthy  of  imitation  was  the 
conduct  of  a  Fin£^,  a  Seadhna,  and  a 
Connal,  who,  in  the  famous  sea-fight  off 
Dundalk,  finding  theirs,  and  thdr  ooontrj's 
liberty  at  stake,  at  one  desperate  dKut 
grasp  in  their  arms  the  commuiders  of  tb? 
enemy's  ships,  and  plunge  with  them  into 
the  fathomless  abyss. 

Would  we  be  acquainted  with  a  people 
where  true  liberty  was  wisely  fenced  fiim 
aristocratical  oppression  and  demoeiatical 
insolence,  where  a  line  was  drawn  hetwces 
religion  and  bigotry,  intemperate  seal  and 
true  charity,  £hoId  the  faithful  pages  of 
Irish  history  bearing  testimony  to  all  tbeie 
points ! 

In  comparison  with  Irish  history 
the  antiquity  of  all  other  coontries 
is  modem.  Ages  before  Bomolas 
and  Bemns  were  suckled  bj  the 
wolf,  long  too  before  G^reece  rose 
out  of  Ignorance  and  barbarism, 
Ireland  was  a  nation. 

Legend  tells  of  a  race  inhabiting 
Ireland  before  the  Deluge,  but  they 
were  swept  away  in  that  mighty 
flood.  Three  centuries  later  the 
historian  begins  to  tread  on  firmer 
ground.  Then  we  read  of  colony 
following  colony  into  Ireland,  and 
there  are  records  of  their  invasions 
and  of  their  battles.  There  were 
the  Fomorians,  the  Nemedians,  the 
Firbolgs,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danans, 
mighty  races,  some  of  whom  in  the 
dim  light  of  antiquity  are  magni- 
fied into  giants,  each  in  torn  ex- 
pelling the  other  from  the  countzr, 
until  the  last  of  them  was  expelled 
by  that  Milesian  race  to  be  de- 
scended from  which  is  the  prood 
boast  of  Irishmen. 

It  was  in  the  beginniug  of  the 
summer,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2934,  on  the  kalends  of  Hay,  on 
the  5th  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
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7th  of  the  moon,  that  the  Milesians 
planted  their  first  colony  in  the 
coantry  which  was  to  be  their  home. 
For  many  years  previoasly  they  had 
been  wandering  through  the  world. 
Originally  they  were  a  Scythian 
colony,  who,  under  Phenins,  the 
&moa8  inventor  of  letters,  first  set- 
tled in  Egypt.  There  Niul  his  son, 
who  was  learned  like  his  father, 
married  Scota  daughter  to  Pharaoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  the  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites,  and  had  an  only  son, 
Gathelas  by  name.  Having  become 
the  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  were  expelled  the 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Greece, 
where  they  resided  for  about  fifty 
years.  Tbence  they  migrated  to 
Spain,  and  some  years  afterwards 
the  three  sons  of  Milesus,  the  prince 
of  the  colony,  invaded  Ireland  in 
thirty  large  ships.  '  Of  this  our 
[i.e.  the  Irish]  annals  are  as  posi- 
tive as  of  their  Egyptian  and  Gre- 
cian migrations.' 

'  From  this  period,'  writes  O'Fla- 
herty  (an  authority  on  Irish  history) 
in  1 684,  '  there  has  been  a  continued 
saccession  (!)  of  kings  of  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Milesian  line  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  to  the  present  day,  for 
the  space  of  2699  years.' 

The  new  settlers,  having  con- 
quered the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
set  themselves  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  land,  and  to  rear  up  that 
form  of  government  than  which  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  one  more 
perfect.  The  land  was  distributed 
among  the  clans ;  and,  that  no  great 
inequality  might  arise,  fresh  dis- 
tributions of  it  were  constantly 
made,  it  being  deemed  that  any 
considerable  inequality  of  property 
-wonld  be  subversive  of  liberty. 

The  country  was  divided  into 
five  provinces,  over  each  of  which 
a  king  reigned  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
nvars  which  would  inevitably  have 
ensued  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
one  snpreme  monarch  was  chosen 
of  the  royal  blood,  to  whom,  and 
to  the  great   council  of  the  realm 


assembled  at  Tara,  all  disputes  and 
appeals  from  the  provincial  kings 
were  submitted.  The  people  were 
divided  into  different  classes,  and 
every  sept  or  class  was  appointed  a 
particular  station  to  fill  in  the  State. 
First  came  the  Druids,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  birth,  of  their 
learning,  and  of  the  respect  paid  to 
them  as  ministers  of  religion ;  and 
in  this  class  also  were  included  the 
literati — a  fact  proving  the  high 
estimation  in  wluch  literature  was 
held  by  the  ancient  Irish.  Next 
came  the  nobiliiy,  or  the  knights, 
heroes  as  great  as  those  more  fami- 
liar to  us,  whose  deeds  have  earned 
for  them  an  undying  fame.  Then 
came  a  class — the  Beatachs — or 
keepers  of  open  houses  for  the  re- 
lief of  strangers  and  distressed  na- 
tives. The  inferior  mihtary  officers 
held  the  next  place,  and  the  arti- 
sans, husbandmen,  and  common 
soldiers  composed  the  last  order. 

The  provincial  kings  had  in  minia- 
ture the  same  regal  establishments 
as  the  supreme  monarch  —  each 
having  his  own  order  of  chivalry, 
his  own  literati,  his  own  senachies. 
These  military  orders  of  knights 
were  very  early  established  in  Ire- 
land, for  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  there  existed  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Branch ;  and 
superior  to  them  was  another,  pe- 
culiar to  the  blood  royal,  called  the 
Knights  of  the  Collar.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  here  the 
virtues,  nor  have  we  space  to  cite 
instances  of  the  generosity  and 
bravery,  of  knights  and  kings; 
but  it  is  deserving  of  mention,  that 
so  honourable  were  they,  that  they 
fixed  beforehand,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, the  day  and  place  for  the 
battle,  and  so  great  was  their  magna- 
nimity, so  lofty  their  principles,  that 
should  their  adversaiy  have  through 
some  misfortune  been  unable  to 
prepare  sufficiently  for  the  en- 
counter, the  battle  was  postponed 
until  he  should  be  in  a  better  state 
of  readiness. 
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^  Suffice  it,'  writes  an  Ixifih  bis- 
iorian,    'that  bo  £[uned  were  our 
Irisli  knights  for  elegance  of  shape, 
strength,  and  size,  that  onr  annals 
assure  us  they  were  all  over  Europe 
called  the  heroes  of  the  Western  Isles.* 
The  people  themselves  were   a 
warlike  people,  and  Ireland  kept  up 
a  large  standing  army.    Her  troops 
had  regular  pay  settled  on  tiiem 
(aocor&ig  to  their  rank  and  posts) 
in    the    reign    of    Seadhna,    who 
flourished  about    600   years    B.C., 
and  they  were  renowned  for  their 
appearance  and  personal  courage. 
Ireland  had  also  a  large  naval  force, 
and  by  these  means  she  carried  war 
into   foreign  countries,  descending 
npon  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  making 
even  all-conqueinng  Rome  afraid  to 
attack  her. 

Whilst  so  much  attention  was 
bestowed  on  warfare,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  literature  and  arts, 
or  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits, 
were  neglected. 

Such,  however,  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  In  no  nation  of 
the  world  was  learning  held  in  such 
honoui',  nor  so  much  encourage- 
ment given  to  it,  as  under  this  most 
admirable  Milesian  Government. 
In  the  reign  of  the  renowned 
sovereign  Ollamh  Eodhla  or  the 
Learned  Doctor,  who  flourished  ac- 
cording to  Flaherty  a.m.  3236,  or 
764  years  B.C.,  a  law  was  passed 
whicn,  says  O'Halloran — 

continued  for  eyer  after  au  unalteraHe 
maxim  of  State,  by  which  the  different 
sciences  were  to  be  confined  for  eyer  to 
different  families.  To  support  these  dif- 
ferent professions  with  suitable  dignity, 
Sublic  stipends  were  allowed  them  by  the 
tate ;  and  it  was  decreed  that,  in  all  wars 
or  intestine  commotions,  their  persons  or 
properties  should  be  held  Hscrwi  and  un- 
molested by  all  parties ;  and  so  great  was 
the  Teneration  of  our  ancestors  for  arts  and 
letters,  that  though  by  violence  the  mon- 
archy was  but  too  often  acquired,'  and  am- 
bition occasioned  the  most  bloody  conflicts, 
yet,  for  a  space  exceeding  two  thousfind 


years,  a  single  instanee  onmot  be  produced 
of  the  violation  of  the  law. 

Ollamh  Fodhla  founded  a  uni- 
versity at  Tara,  and  schools  and 
colleges  were  established  by  the 
Druids  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  education  of  youtL 
The  religious  system  previous  to 
Ohristianiiy  was  Druidical,  and  &e 
greatest  respect  and  deference  was 
accorded  to  the  Druids,  they  being 
the  persons  to  whom  the  highest 
functions  in  the  State  were  intrusted, 
besides  being  the  exclusive  inter- 
preters of  the  will  of  the  gods. 

In  a  people  so  given  to  learning, 
it  may  naturally  be  expected  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  were  ex- 
ceptionally excellent.  Nor  are  we 
disappointed ;  for  excellence  in 
this  respect  was  as  remarkable  as 
in  other  matters,  and  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  they  were  ad- 
ministered could  not  be  exceeded. 
Until  the  reim  of  Fedlim  the  Legis- 
lator (a.d.  164)  retaliation  was  the 
basis  of  Irish  law,  but  this  wise 
sovereign  commuted  such  punish- 
ments into  erics  or  fines  varying 
according  to  ihe  enormity  of  the 
offence.  The  judges  were  called 
Brehons,  and  the  laws  they  so  ablj 
.  and  impartially  administered  are 
now  familiarly  known  under  the 
name  of  Brehon  laws. 

If  Ireland  was  famous  in  all 
these  respects,  she  was  as  fa- 
mous also  for  her  wealth.  The 
whole  country  had  (soon  after  the 
landing  of  the  Milesians)  been 
made  obedient  to  the  husbandman, 
and  produced  great  quantities  of 
provisions.  linen  and  woollen 
ffoods  were  wrought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  fisheries  empl^^ 
many  people,  and  as  the  Irvih  had 
superintendents  over  each  me- 
chanic trade,  4t  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  mecfaaaio  arts,  the 
sure  proof  of  a  'maritime  power, 
flourisned    here/*  It   is    bdieted, 


'  Of  the  1 16  heathen  kings  of  Ireland,  100  perished  by  the  swbid.    See  OTlaher^'s 
Ogygia.  •  1     .  .. 
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too,  that  painting  and  statnaiT 
were  not  unknown,  whilst  the  Irish 
were  celebrated  for  music. 

Ireland  was  rich  also  in  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  and 
the  Milesians  wrought  all  these 
minerals  to  the  highest  perfection, 
as  the  ancient  Irish  annids  declare. 
Precious  stones  too  were  found  in 
abundance,  and  were  worn  as  orna- 
ments. 

On  no  occasion  was  the  profuse 
wealth  exhibited  to  such  a  degree 
as  at  the  great  triennial  meeting  at 
Tara.  Here  stood  the  palace  of 
the  sorereign  of  Ireland,  together 
with  smaller  palaces  for  the  pro- 
Tincial  kings,  all  of  them  celebrated 
for  their  magnificence  and  the 
taste  of  their  decorations. 

Here,  every  third  year,  was  held 
a  general  convention  of  the  State, 
at  which  new  laws  were  made,  and 
ail  disputes  finally  determined.  The 
opening  of  this  meeting  was  solemn 
and  magnificent.  Sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  the  holy  fires  lighted 
up,  accompanied  by  music  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  declajnation  of  odes 
to  the  Deiiy. 

The  king  (says  Frobus)  and  chiefiB  of 
the  people,  the  princes,  the  peers  and 
magistrates,  the  Droids,  enchanters,  sooth- 
sayers, and  doctors  in  all  arts  and  sciences 
being  assembled,  Laoeaire,  like  a  second 
NebuchadnoEzar,  had  tne  assembly  at  Tara 
opened  with  songs  and  lutes,  timbrels  and 
harps,  and  every  species  of  verse. 

The  grandeur  of  this  palace  has 
been  celebrated  by  ancient  writers, 
and  the  days  of  its  greatest  glory 
-were  those  of  Cormac  (a.d.  250). 

This  sovereign  exceeded  aU  his 
predecessors  in  magnificence.  In 
bis  time  most  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Court  were  of  pure  gold  or  silver ; 
-when  he  dined  in  state,  he  was 
-waited  on  by  150  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  genuemen  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  on  his  sideboard  were 
150  cups  of  massive  g^ld  and 
silver. 

And  so  we  form  a  picture,  or 
father  get  only  a  faint  ^representa- 


tion, of  that  ancient  Ireland  which 
lives  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen  of 
the  present  day.  We  have  gathered 
this,  our  idea  of  it,  from  the  soberer 
pages  of  history ;  they  have  formed 
theirs  from  sources  which  heighten 
the  colours  of  the  scenes  described. 
To  them  these  ancient  stories  of 
wealth,  liberiy,  and  power,  have 
come  in  strange  traditions,  in  an- 
cient ballads,  in  curious  and  won- 
derful legends,  the  burden  of  which 
finds  confirmation  in  the  names  of 
the  places  amidst  which  the  people 
live — *  confirmation  strong  as  proofs 
of  holy  writ.'  In  this  spot  sleeps  one  of 
the  Milesian  kings;  in  these  mounds 
Ue  the  remains  of  the  thousands  of 
brave  warriors  who  fell  in  some 
great  battle ;  this  is  the  site  of  some 
grand  palace.  But  all  the  glorious 
pomps  of  ancient  pagan  Ireland 
have  passed  away.  We  may  look 
now  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  that 
ancient  grandeur.  The  temples  of 
the  Greeks,  the  palaces  of  the 
Bomans,  still  exist  in  nearly  all 
their  beauty,  but  of  the  Irish 
palaces  there  remains,  like  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  not  one  stone 
upon  another : 

The  cloud-capp*d  towers,  the  gorgeous 

palaces. 
The  solemn  temples    .    .    • 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Ireland's  fame,  however,  lives  in 
story.  She  was  the  first  amongst 
the  Western  nations ;  she  was  the 
polisher  and  instructor  of  adjacent 
nations;  she  was  the  seat  of  wealth, 
industry,  and  commerce ;  -wise  were- 
her  kings,  brave  were  her  warriors,, 
just  were  her  laws,  free  and  happy 
were  her  people.  And  their  cfe- 
scendants  in  the  present  day  love 
to  linger  over  the  stories  of  the 
past,  and  yearn  fondly  and  longingly 
after  those  olden  times.  We  catoh 
the  feeling  in  Moore's  lines : 

Oh,  for  the  kings  who  flourished  then ! 
Oh,  for  the  pomp  that  crown'd  them ! 

.But  WB  catch  another  feeling  in 
other  lines  in  the  tolme  poem^  which 
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only  Ikter  events  will  enable  ns  to 
anderstand : 

Oh,  for  the  swords  of  former  times ! 
Oh,  for  the  men  who  bore  them ! 

In  the  fifbb  centniy  Ireland  was 
Chiistianised  ;  and  according  to  one 
of  the  Irish  historians,  the  effect  of 
this  great  innovation  was  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  greatness  of  Ireland. 
The  new  religion  introduced  a  kind 
of  doctrine  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  people,  who  were  now  taught 
patience,  humility,  meekness,  and 
Christian  charity,  instead  of  those 
elevated  notions  of  military  glory, 
of  intrepidity  and  independence, 
which  hitherto  prevailed.  But 
whatever  influence  Christianity  had 
in  this  respect — and  we  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  had  but  very 
little,  internal  feuds  and  dissensions 
being  certainly  as  common  and  as 
bloody  and  bitter  after  as  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity — it  soon 
acquired  the  greatest  hold  over  the 
people,  and  had  the  most  important 
influence  in  moulding  their  cha- 
racter. The  secret  of  its  success 
is  attributable  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  presented  to  them,  for 
St.  Patrick  engrafted  Christianity 
on  the  pagan  superstitions  with  so 
much  skill,  that  he  won  the  people 
over  before  they  understood  the 
43zact  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  belief,  and  adapted  it  so 
cleverly  to  the  social  system  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  that  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  national  institution  in- 
stead of  as  a  foreign  emanation. 
The  Irish  people  were  remarkable 
for  their  fervent  attachment  to 
their  clans,  and  had  always  so  high 
a  reverence  for  the  chief  of  their 
clan,  that  they  trusted  and  obeyed 
him  implicitly  in  everything.  Long 
custom  had  made  it,  in  fact,  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  with  them  to  follow 
a  guide,  and  they  submitted  them- 
selves unhesitatmgly  and  without 
question  to  a  person  whose  authority 
they  conceived  to  be  supreme. 


This  spirit  of  clanship  was  trans- 
ferred  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church,  by  gaining 
over  the  chiefs  of  the  clans,  by 
making  them  the  abbots  or  heads 
of  the  monasteries  which  he  esta- 
bUshed,  and  by  identifying  the  wel- 
fare  or  progpress  of  the  monastic 
society  with  the  welfare  of  the  clan. 
This  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  the 
unwavering  constancy  with  which 
the  Irish  people  have  clung  to  their 
faith  in  all  the  vicissitudes  thej 
afterwards  passed  through.  ~ 

One  great  increase  to  the  renown 
of  that  ancient  Ireland  to  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  look  back 
with  so  mucb  pride,  took  place  in 
the  period  between  the  advent  of 
St.  Patrick  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Anglo-Normans.  In  this  period, 
learning  and  literature  were  brought 
to  a  higher  perfection,  to  a  more 
world-wide  fame,  than  at  any  formef 
time. 

The  Christian  missionaries  had 
early  opened  schools  in  opposition 
to  ike  Druids ;  and,  as  the  latter 
were  converted  to  the  true  fwth, 
their  schools  were  changed  into 
Christian  seminaries.  As  Druidism 
fell  into  disrepute,  these  multiplied ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  never 
were  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Greeks,  or  Persians  more  cele- 
brated for  pre-eminence  in  all  the 
liberal  arts  than  the  Irish  were 
from  the  fifth  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  ninth  century.  Students  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the 
Irish  schools,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  were  at  Lismore,  Armagh, 
Bangor,  Clonfert,  and  Cashel,  aiid 
Irish  scholars  became  famous 
throughout  Eurojie. 

But  in  other  ways  Ireland's 
greatness  began  to  decline.  She 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  power 
and  prosperity  in  the  days  of 
Cormac.  Two  centuries  after, 
Christianity,  as  we  have  ahreadr 
said,  struck  a  blow  at  that  great- 
ness. A  few  centuries  lat^, 
and  those    sturdy  Northmen,   the 
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terror  of  so  many  nations,  had  dis- 
covered her  fertile  shores ;  and  the 
efforts  to  defeat  their  ever  recur- 
ring invasions  weakened  the  king- 
dom ;  the  central  or  snpreme  execu- 
tive power  lost  its  authority;  the 
provincial  kings,  no  longer  con- 
strained, acted  according  to  their 
own  desires ;  internal  wars  became 
more  frequent  and  bloody;  and 
when  the  Anglo-Norman  adven- 
turers first  set  foot  on  Irish  soil, 
instead  of  finding  a  united  people 
presenting  a  firm,  bold  front,  they 
found  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself,  and  unable  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance. A  national  spirit  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  even  so  great  an  event  as 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  did  not 
suffice  to  bring  it  again  into  being. 
It  was  owing  to  these  internal 
dissensions,  as. is  well  known,  that 
the  aid  of  foreigners  was  invoked, 
and  that  the  English  were  first 
introduced  into  Ireland. 

The  earliest  English  historians, 
and,  indeed,  subsequent  ones  who 
were,  to  a  considerable  degree,  able 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  found  nothing 
to  lead  them  to  the  belief  that  the 
Irish  had  been  a  wealthy,  warlike, 
and  mighty  people — so  far  from  it, 
indeed,  that  they  looked  upon  them 
as   little    better  than    barbarians. 
They    were    destitute    of   all   the 
marks   of   civilisation.      With  the 
exception  of  some  religious  houses, 
the  habitations  of  even  the  chiefs 
were  only  huts,   built  of  wattles, 
whilst  the  customs  and  manners  of 
life  were  extremely  primitive.     It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences between  Irish  and  English 
historians ;  but  it  must,  we  think, 
be  allowed,  that  subsequent  events 
make  it  probable  that  truth  pre- 
dominates on  the  English  side. 

It  might  be  expected  that  from 
this  time  would  date  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  spirit  of  Irish 
^Nationality  in  resistance  to  the 
foreigner;  but  such  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  the  case.    For  nearly 


four  centuries  afterwards,  civil  war 
and  anarchy  was  the  normal  state 
of  Ireland.  Many  of  the  great 
English  lords  had.  deserted  the 
English  crown,  and  had  gone  over 
to  Irish  manners,  customs,  and 
ways  of  thinking.  In  their  petty 
wars  against  each  other,  they 
formed  alliances  with  the  Irish ; 
and,  becoming  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  themselves,  endeavoured  in- 
dividually to  expel  English  autho- 
rity from  the  country.  The  sole 
reason  that  this  desired  consumma- 
tion was  not  reached,  was  that 
those  who  were  hostile  to  English 
rule  did  not  unite— they  had  no 
point  of  union  or  centndisation — 
they  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, the  enemies  of  each  other, 
individual  selfishness  stood  in  the 
place  of  patriotic  spirit,  personal 
aggrandisement  in  the  place  of 
national  welfare,  their  mutual  in- 
juries kindled  mutual  animosities, 
and,  though  there  was  much  hatred 
against  England,  caused  bj  the 
severity  of  the  spasmodic  cfibrts  of 
the  English  to  subdue  Ireland, 
there  was  no  national  sentiment. 

Whilst  Ireland  was  in  this  con- 
dition, and  whilst  she  was  still 
an  unconquered  country,  events 
were  taking  place  in  Europe  which 
were  soon  to  make  their  influence 
felt  in  Ireland.  The  great  move- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
had  reached  its  height.  It  swept 
across  England,  shaking  that  king- 
dom to  its  centre  in  the  mighty 
changes  it  effected.  It  reached  Ire- 
land, but  the  Irish  rejected  the  new 
form  of  faith  presented  to  them, 
and  remained  true  to  the  faith 
which  they  had  now  held  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  No  effort, 
indeed,  was  made  to  convert  them 
beyond  the  establishment  of  a 
church  of  Protestant  clergy  and 
bishops,  and  the  transfer  to  these 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  the  only  change  effected 
in  Ireland  by  the  Beformation  was, 
that  the  Government  became  Pro- 
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testant,  and  thus  ProtestantiBin  and 
English  rule  became  identified. 

When  Henry  VIII.,  and  with  him 
the  English  people,  had  once  taken 
the  decided  step  of  adopting  the 
Reformation,  and  when  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  discerned  how 
dangerous  a  weapon  against  Eng- 
land Ireland  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pontiffs,  and  he  determined 
to  perfect  the  conquest  of  that 
country.  From  this  reign,  then, 
dates  tibe  commencement  or  revival 
of  Irish  N^ationality.  From  this 
reign  the  sacred  cause  of  religion 
was  to  biad  together  all  the  dis« 
cordant .  elements  of  strife  ;  and 
religion  and  patriotism,  those  two 
most  powerful  incentives  to  action, 
were  joined  hand  in  hand  in  op- 
position to  England:  whilst  not 
alone  was  this  union  effected 
amongst  the  mere  Irish,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  English  descent, 
having  also  very  generally  rejected 
the  Reformation,  were  driven  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  co- 
religionists, and  thus  the  distinction 
of  race  was  lost,  and  individual  feuds 
were  smothered  up,  to  rise  again 
amalgamated  into  one  chief  feud, 
that  of  Catholicism  and  Ireland 
against  Protestantism  and  England. 

In  the  study  of  Irish  history,  and 
in  the  consideration  of  English 
policy  in  Ireland,  persons  ai*e  too 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  those  larger 
interests  for  which  England  was 
struggling,  and  to  regard  the 
English  policy  in  Ireland  as  simply 
one  of  wilful  cruelty  and  iyranny. 
But  when  we  keep  in  mind  the 
position  in  which  England  was  so 
long  placed,  the  death  struggle  in 
which  she  was  engaged  against  the 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  world, 
when  we  see  that  she  could  not 
afford  to 'throw  away  the  slightest 
chance,  to  neglect  the  slightest  pre- 
caution, so  desperate  were  the  odds, 
we  come  to'  understand  that  the 
metumreB  edbe  adopted,  howeVer  cmdl 
'Und  harsh 'they  may  appear  to  the 


Irish,  were  only  the  necessaar  con- 
sequences of  her  position.  She  was 
struggling  fiercely  for  intellectiial 
and  civil  freedom.  She  was  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  against  the  most 
despotic  tyranny  that  has  ever 
existed,  in  a  battle  for  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  action, 
for  all  those  things  which  men 
now  hold  most  dear.  She  was 
clen-liyig  the  first  blow  at  that  intel- 
lectual despotism  which  was  cnush- 
ing  and  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  world,  a  triumph 
over  which  was  the  first  stq) 
towards  the  acquisition  of  those  in- 
estimable blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  all  beneath  her  sway. 
When  we  consider  all  this,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  wel&reof  the 
human  race  was  involved  in  that 
struggle,  we  attach  considerably 
less  importance  than  we  otherwiae 
should  to  the  temporary  effects  on 
Ireland  of  that  prolonged  contest, 
however  much  we  may  deplore 
them. 

It  was  not  all  at  once  that  re- 
ligion effected  the  union  of  the  dif- 
ferent clans,  or  caused  the  English 
in  Ireland  to  unite  with  the  Celts, 
for  it  appears  that  the  wars  and  re- 
hellions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJXL 
and  Edward  VI.  had  their  origin  in 
the  transfer  to  English  settlers  of 
the  lands  of  Irish  chieftains,  and  it 
also  appears  that  similar  rebellioDS 
continaed  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  who  was  a  Catholic.     But  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  the  Roman 
CathoHc  religion  had  gained  a  om- 
siderable  hold  on  men's  minds  in 
Ireland  as  a  principle  of  diaoontent, 
and  the  chieftains  began  to  discover 
the  advantages  whicm  sprang  from 
an    attachment    to    that    QinrdL 
Thus  we  find  O'Neill  proclaiming 
that  ^  whosoever  it  ^sholl  be  thai 
will  join  with  me,  I  will  empkj 
myself  to  the  iitmodt  of  my  power 
in  their  defence,  and  for  tiie  extir- 
iMktion  of  hereby,  the  planting  t>f  ^ 
Boman  OatholieTd%ioiill  thewTpery 
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of  our  country,'  &c,  &c.  Tims  de- 
claring themBelves  the  champions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
Irish  received  supplies  of  money 
and  men  hoth  from  the  Pope  and 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  Jesuits 
flocked  over  to  Ireland  to  stir  up 
religious  fooaticism,  and  unite  the 
people  in  one  sacred  and  national 
cause.  At  this  time,  however,  and 
down  to  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the 
extreme  severity  with  which  the 
English  wars  were  carried  on  in 
Ireland,  and.the  confiscations  of  the 
Irish  lands,  were  the  chief  causes 
which  generated  in  the  Irish  that 
hatred  to  England  which  has  so  long 
continued.  But  that  rebellion — 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  reality 
— got  the  credit  of  being  an  attempt 
at  a  general  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testant population,  and  from  that 
moment  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion became  permanently  identified 
with  the  Irish  national  cause,  both 
of  them  having  a  common  object, 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
English  Government  in  Ireland, 
an  event  which  would  restore  to  the 
Irish  people  their  lands  and  their 
independence,  to  the  Church  its 
pre-eminence  and  its  ecclesiastical 
revenues. 

For  nearly  a  century  after  the 
Reformation  the  history  of  Ireland 
is  abnost  nothing  but  a  record  of 
rebellions  and  confiscations.  There 
^were  confiscations  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  there 
mroB  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and 
the  Cromwellian  Settlement,  and 
crowning  all  the  Act  of  Settlement 
of  Charles  11.  The  confiscations 
begot  rebellions,  and  rebeUions  be- 
got fresh  confiscations,  and  the 
people  were  driven  far  froln  the 
places  of  their  birth,  fiur  from  their 
houses,  &r  from  those  lands  which 
thejr  regarded  as  theirs  by  right, 
and  which  they  now  saw  passing 
into  the  pMsession  of  their  tyna- 
rn&^l  masters.  It  woiild  be  difficult 
fbr  •tui'^  reaHse  the  bittomsss  of 
fbeliiigsABftMitM-  by  sndi  tmteient^ 


but  in  the  course  of  years  the 
oocasion  arose  when  it  was 
practically  exhibited.  A  Catholic 
sovereign,  James  II.,  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England.  The  English 
Revolution  took  place.  He  was 
driven  from  that  country  and  threw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
people  to  a  Catholic  Crown.  His 
cause  having  now  become  a  common 
one  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  they 
flocked  to  his  standard,  hoping  to 
regain  their  lost  possessions,  hoping 
for  that  revenge  for  which  lliey  had 
so  long  been  praying.  For  a  short- 
time  these  hopes  were  realised,  and 
the  brief  period  they  were  in  power 
was  employed  in  crushing  their  foes 
and  driving  them  horn,  the  country, 
in  resuming  possession  of  their  for- 
feited estates,  and  establishing  once 
more  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Thus  Irish  Nationality  became  for 
once  a  realised  &ct;  and  this  one 
instance  goes  far  to  prove  that  Irish 
Nationality  is  incompatible  with 
any  connection  with  England,  or 
with  the  existence  in  Ireland  of  a 
class  whosesympathies  and  affections 
are  with  England.  The  events  of 
this  period  are  so  well  known  and 
have  been  so  often  discussed  that  it 
is  needless  to  enter  into  any  further 
particulars.  The  English  once  mote 
triumphed,  lands  and  tithes  were 
again  restored  to  English  and  Pro- 
testants; but  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
had  been  so  long  doubtfrd,  and  the 
extirpation  of  English  rule  so  nearly 
effectsd,  that  the  determination  was 
come  to,  to  establish  the  Gbvem- 
ment  on  a  firm  and  exclusively 
Protestant  basis;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
attempt,  Ireland  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  the  Penal  Lows. 

The  effect  of  those  laws  upon  the 
people  was  to  deprive  them  of  the 
Jirinoipal  of  theit  csvil  rights,  and 
as  a  consequenoe  they  wore  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  -of  povtofy. 
Trade  ihere  waH  none,  agriooltare 
there  ^tras'little ;  *and  ihere'being  no 
^employnent  f<Rniii«  peopiey'distoBBS 
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and  faming  foUowed.  Politically, 
they  had  no  existence — ^thej  were 
in  fact  in  abeyance,  and  the  penal 
code  nearly  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose, and  almost  extbgoished  the 
Irish  national  spirit. 

The  tide  turned,  however,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws 
began.  With  each  relaxation  the 
spirit  of  Irish  Nationality  revived, 
and  with  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  the  bitter 
and  hostile  feelings  which  had  been 
engendered  by  those  laws  instead 
of  softening  became  more  and  more 
obtrusive.  Circumstances  partly 
internal,  partiy  external,  brought 
about  the  first  changes,  and,  as 
each  link  was  strack  off  the  chain, 
renewed  exertions  were  made  by 
the  people  for  a  restoration  of 
their  full  rights.  Finally  in  1782 
Ireland  gained  her  independence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty, 
however,  to  comprehend  what  was 
meant  by  Irish  Nationality  at  this 
period,  there  being  such  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  or  rather  such  a  looseness 
in  the  use  of  terms  in  the  writings 
of  the  day  and  in  the  speeches  of 
the  political  leaders.  We  find  the 
patriotic  volunteers  by  virtue  of 
their  imposing  force  and  stern  de- 
termination successful  in  achieving 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament ;  we  hear  the  ringing  shouts 
of  triumph  when  that  independence 
was  gained,  we  hear  rising  above 
all  Grattan's  boastful  words,  '  Ire- 
land is  now  a  nation,'  and  we  fancy 
we  have  here  the  true  type  of  Irish 
Nationality,  that  we  have  here  the 
example  of  what  would  again  satisfy 
the  cry  for  Irish  independence  in 
the  present  day;  but  subsequent 
events  impel  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  erred.  The  triumph 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a 
national  proves  to  be  only  a  party 
one:  the  Irish  Parliament  became 
independent,  but  the  Irish  people — 
those  in  whom  the  physical  force 
of  the  nation  lay— remained  in  the 
same  condition  as  previously ;  and 


great  as  was  the  apparent  gain 
of  Irish  independence,  Bubseqnent 
events  soon  proved  that  the  dis- 
affected classes  had  not  been  con- 
ciliated or  satisfied  thereby,  and 
that  the  liberal  course  now  pursued 
by  the  Qovemment  had  failed 
completely  in  altering  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Irish  towards  England 
or  the  Protestant  ascendency  party 
in  Ireland.  This  was  brought  for- 
cibly to  the  notice  of  those  who  held 
the  places  of  Government  in  Ire- 
land when  the  French  Revolution 
astonished  and  horrified  the  world. 
The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in 
Ireland  thought  that, with  this  dread 
example,  those  who  held  the  reins 
of  government  would  not  dare 
any  longer  to  reject  the  popular 
demands  for  Parliamentary  Reform 
and  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 
But  they  found  that  the  governing 
party  were  extremely  tenacious  of 
the  power  they  possessed,  knowing 
full  well  that  their  own  safety  de- 
pended on  it.  Thus  disappointed, 
the  Irish  malcontents  set  to  work 
to  gain  their  ends  by  force. 

A  short  time  previously  there 
had  been  formed  a  society  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  con- 
necting of  the  whole  Irish  nation 
firmly  together  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  not  only  a  reform  of 
Parliament,  but  an  entire  deliver- 
ance for  the  Roman  Catholics  firom 
all  the  remaining  restrictions  laid 
upon  them,  and  of  placing  them  on 
an  equality  with  the  Protestants. 
But  the  rapid  spread  of  those  sub- 
versive principles  which  obtained 
during  the  French  Revolution 
quickly  changed  the  aim  of  this 
society,  and  the  clearest  proof  was 
afforded  of  the  intention  of  its 
members  with  the  assistance  of 
France  *  to  overtujm  the  laws,  consti- 
tution and  government,  and  everr 
existing  establishment^  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
solve the  connection  between  the 
two  kingdoms.'     {Secrei  CommitUe 
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Howe  of  Commons  1799 — Eeport,) 
The  different  steps  taken  to  secnre 
these  ends  need  not  be  here  recited. 
The  system  ^established  gradnallj 
acqaired  the  means  of  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  in 
all  its  piurts,  by  forcible  resistonce 
to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  until, 
iinally,  it  culminated  in  the  out- 
break of  [798.  That  outbreak,  if 
successful,  would,  as  regards  Ire- 
land, have  sevei'ed  the  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  would  have  re- 
instated the  natives  of  Ireland  in 
their  ancestral  possessions,  and 
have  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Irish  people  that  which  they  so 
long  and  ardently  coveted — ^their 
freedom  from  the  Saxon  yoke.  But 
the  might  of  England  was  brought 
to  bear  against  that  outbreak,  and 
it  was  crushed,  leaving  behind 
it,  as  important  historical  events 
usually  do,  a  moral,  that  below 
those  classes  who  had  been  content 
with  the  then  existing  form  of  Irish 
independence,  and  with  the  degree 
of  connection  that  existed  between 
the  two  countries,  there  was  another 
class,  and  that  far  the  most  nume- 
rous, which  aimed  not  at  Parlia- 
mentary independence  or  the  abro- 
gation of  obnoxious  statutes,  but  at 
the  total  separation  of  Ireland  from 
^England,  and,  that  being  gained, 
at  a  social  revolution  in  Ireland 

itself. 

Immediately  after  the  failure  of 
this  rebellion  the  Union  was  car- 
ried, Ireland*s  independence  ended, 
and  Ireland  as  a  nation  merged 
into  the  greater  nationality  of  the 
Sritish  Empire. 

We  postpone  to  the  conclusion  of 
tliis  article  the  consideration  of  this 
important  measure,  preferring  to 
remark  on  its  effects  rather  than  on 
the  changes  at  the  time  introduced 
by  it. 

From  the  time  the  Union  was 
passed  the  efforts  of  Irish  National- 
ists have  been  repeatedly,  indeed 
almost  incessantly,  directed  to  its 
repeal.     Ten  years  had  not  elapsed 


when  the  cry  was  loudly  raised, 
and  in  all  the  long  years  after, 
when  the  increasing  population  had 
reduced  the  means  of  subsistence, 
when  millions  were  annually  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  when  the  strag- 
gle for  mere  existence  was  fierce 
and  prolonged,  the  Union  was 
looked  upon  by  the  people  as  the 
caase  of  all  their  suffering,  of  all 
their  poverty.  Every  now  and  then 
a  cry  for  Repeal  was  heard,  each 
time  coming  with  greater  force, 
until  in  the  year  1843  ^^  reached 
the  climax. 

O'Connell,  having  succeeded  in 
effecting  Roman  CathoHc  Emanci- 
pation, had  now  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  what  he  designated  Ireland's 
Emancipation,  and  was  the  chief 
leader  in  the  agitation.  Adepts  in 
the  art  of  organisation,  the  leaders 
had  organised  this  great  movement 
for  Repeal  with  a  success  surpassing 
all  former  efforts.  An  Association, 
having  for  its  object  the  repeal  of 
the  Legislative  Union,  had  been 
formed  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and 
for  fourteen  years,  off  and  on,  had 
been  organising  the  people,  and 
sowing  in  their  hearts  that  seed 
which  in  due  time  should  bring 
forth  its  proper  fruit. 

In  the  year  1843  0'Connell,having 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Repeal  before 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  and 
having  induced  them  to  petition 
Parliament  on  the  subject,  left  Dub- 
Hn  for  the  provinces,  with  other 
leaders,  and  held  a  series  of  open 
air  meetings,  to  which  the  peasantry 
flocked  in  enormous  numbers.  At 
these  '  monster  meetings  '  the  most 
violent  and  inflammatory  speeches 
were  made,  though  at  their  perora- 
tion there  came  generally  the  in- 
culcation of  peaceful  conduct,  upon 
the  principle  that  *  whoever  commits 
a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy.* 

Take  heed  (said  O'Connell  at  one  of 
these  meetings)  not  to  misconceive  me.  Is 
it  by  force  or  violence,  bloodshed  or  turbu- 
lence, that  I  shall  achieve  this  victoi;3r. 
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dear  aboTe  all  earthly  oonsideratiQiiB  to  mj 
heart?  No,  perish  the  thought  for  erer !  I 
will  do  it  bj  legal,  peaceable,  and  constitu- 
tional means  alone;  bj  the  electricity  of 
public  opinion,  by  the  moral  combination 
of  good  men,  and  by  the  enrolment  of 
4,000,000  of  repealers.  I  am  a  disciple  of 
that  sect  of  politicians  who  belieye  that  the 
greatest  of  all  snblnnaiy  blessings  is  too 
dearly  pnichased  at  the  expense  of  a  single 
drop  of  blood. 

In  Bpite,  However,  of  peacefal 
coiinsel,  the  inflaminatory  speeches 
had  the  natural  effect  of  accustom- 
ing the  people  to  the  thought  of 
insarrection.  Other  devices  were 
also  adopted  which  shonld  lead 
them  to  look  forward  to  this  con- 
tingency. Thej  were  tanght  to 
assemble  together  in  large  numbers 
£rom  great  distances,  on  the  com- 
mand  being  given,  and  to  come  to 
the  place  of  meeting  in  military 
array.  One  meeting  was  held  at 
Tara,  to  recall  the  virtues  and 
glories  of  ancient  Ireland ;  another 
was  held  at  Mullaghmast  (where 
400  Irish  are  said  to  have  been 
treacherously  slaughtered  by  the 
English),  to  recall  the  baseness  by 
which  Ireland  was  betrayed,  and  to 
revive  the  bitter  feehngs  of  the 
past.  By  these  means  the  national 
spirit  was  aroused,  and  the  people 
entered  eagerly  into  an  undertakmg 
so  much  after  their  own  heart's 
desire.  What  the  spirit  was  that 
moved  them  is  very  apparent. 

'The  Saxon  stranger  shall  not 
rule  over  Ireland,'  said  O'Connell 
at  one  of  these  meetings  ;  '  it  shall 
belong  to  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish 
shall  have  Ireland.'  And  at  another 
meeting  he  said,  'These  meetings 
are  satisfying  both  friends  and  foes 
that  the  nation  are  with  me,  to  a 
man  with  me,  ay,  and  ready  if  it 
were  necessary  to  perish  to  the  last 
man.' 

A  pretty  clear  exposition  of  the 
ideas  of  the  people  on  the  subject 
was  iumished  in  their  devices  on 
their  banners  and  triumphal  arches 
on  these  occasions.  At  Mullingar 
there  was  a  triumphal  arch  bearmg 


the  inscription:  *A  population  of 
nine  millions  is  too  great  to  be 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  another 
natK^n.' 

At  Longford  banners  were  ex- 
hibited with  the  inscription,  'Ire- 
land  for  the  Irish,  and  the  XriBh  for 
Ireland.'  At  Drogheda^  '  A  nation 
to  be  free  has  only  to  will  it,'  and 
'  We  are  Irishmen  determined  to  be 
free.' 

The  Nation — ^the  leading  organ 
of  the  Repealers — ^in  one  of  its 
articles  at  this  time  says : 

The  people  come  together,  they  more  00, 
they  are  in  earnest,  Siey  are  detennined; 
the  end  is  began*  already  Ireland  is  a  Dadon. 
Among  the  whole  civihsed  race  they  have 
no  foe  but  the  Saxon,  no  opponent  bat  the 
dnmsy  and  decrepit  thing  that  calls  itself 
their  master. 

And  the  people  who  were  the 
subject  of  these  remarks  were  not 
alone  ready  but  eager  for  the  fray. 
'When  I  want  you,'  said  O'Con- 
nell  at  one  of  these  monster  meet- 
ings, 'you  will  come  again ; '  and  the 
people  answered,  'The  sooner  the 
better.' 

'  If  you  are  wanted  by  me  to- 
morrow,' said  he  at  another  meet- 
ing, '  would  you  not  come  ?  Let 
as  many  as  would  come  hold  1^ 
their  hands.'  A  question  which  was 
answered  by  '  a  dense  forest  of  up 
lifted  hands  waving  to  and  fro  amid 
the  most  tremendous  cheering.' 

But  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  go  on 
proving,  what  admits  of  no  doubt, 
that  the  Irish  people  both  expected 
and  were  eager  for  an  appeal  to 
force,  and  that  the  spirit  animating 
them  was  one  of  hostility  to  Eng- 
land. O'ConneU's  oft-repeated  pro- 
testation of  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign 
was  a  mere  fiction,  for  it  was  at  best 
only  the  expression  of  a  loyalty  to 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  and  not 
to  that  of  which  the  Sovereign  is 
theoretically  considered  to  be  tltf 
embodiment. 

Our  object  is  sufficiently  gained 
when  we  comprehend  what  Irish 
Nationality  was  during  this  great 
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agitation,  and  it  is  unnecessaxT', 
therefore,  to  recount  the  circnnL- 
stances  connected  with  the  collapse 
of  the  movement.  Events  subse- 
qaent  to  it,  however,  as  evidence  of 
its  direct  fruits,  mast  not  pass 
without  notice. 

Even  while  0*Connell's  agitation 
was  in  progress,  an  extreme  party 
had  arisen,  which,  seeing  that  re- 
peal of  the  Union  could  not  be 
effected  by  the  4egal,  peaceable,  and 
constitutional  means'  adopted  by 
O'Connell,  openly  avowed  its  in- 
tention of  accomplishing  that  end 
by  force.  And  when  it  became 
clear  that  O'Connell  failed  in  ob- 
taining what  he  had  so  long  been 
promising,  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  tunied  to  the  advocates  of 
physical  force. 

Before  anything,   however,  was 
done  by  these  leaders  beyond  the 
giving  to  the  new  movement  more 
of  a  military  appearance,  there  came 
the  awful  visitation  of  the  famine, 
the  sufferings  and  misery  of  which 
dreadM  period  were  laid  as  usual 
at  the  door  of  the  English  Govem- 
>     znent.      When   its    violence    had 
abated,  the  people  were  still  wait- 
ing for  the  Umey  and  still  it  came 
not ;  but  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  one  of  their  leaders  kindled  again 
their    enthusiasm,    and   then    the 
effort,    a  miserably   abortive  one, 
was  made.    Though  so  long  pre- 
paring for  it,  when  the  time  came, 
they  were  entirely  unprepared,  and 
the  attempt  was  easily  suppressed, 
bnt  it  served  to  exhibit  the  inevit- 
able   tendency  of  all    Nationalist 
sentiment  in  Ireland  to  end  in  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

Hiaving  thus  given  an  historical 
sketch  of  the   origin  and  of  the 
principal  events  affecting  Irish  Na- 
tionahty,  we  may  proceed   to    a 
brief  €x>nsideration  of  it  in  its  latest 
phases,  and  apply  to  it  those  con- 
clusions which  we  have  drawn  from 
those  previous  agitations  and  move- 
ments some  of  which  bear  so  close  an 
analogy  to  those  of  the  present  day. 


From  the  time  that  the  great 
tide  of  emigration  flowed  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  intercourse 
between  Irelimd  and  America  be- 
came closer,  American  ideas  have 
been  exerting  an  influence  upon 
Irish  national  aspirations.  The 
most  remarkable  effect  has  been 
the  developing  of  a  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  habitual  interference 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  in 
politics,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
desire  to  act  without  their  clergy 
in  purely  secular  matters. 

When  the  American  civil  war 
ceased,  large  numbers  of  American- 
Irish,  who  had  taken  part  in  it, 
on  being  disbanded  came  over  to 
Ireland,  and  succeeded  in  organising 
the  well-known  Fenian  conspiracy, 
which,  like  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
aimed  at  the  total  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Oreat  Britain,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Bepublic, 
but  which  is  specially  remarkable 
as  being  the  flrst  attempt  at  an 
Irish  rebellion  in  which  there  was 
nothing  of  a  theological  charac- 
ter. Large  as  were  the  numbers 
who  countenanced  and  sympathised 
with  the  movement,  deep  as  was 
their  hatred  of  England,  and  ready 
as  they  professed  themselves  to  be 
to  stnke  the  blow  which  should 
make  them,  according  to  their  ideas, 
free  men,  yet  when  the  crisis  ac- 
tually came,  and  the  test  of  action 
was  applied  to  words,  the  great 
mass  of  the  sympathisers  were  found 
wanting.  To  take  up  arms  and 
endeavour  by  force  to  gain  their 
independence  was  too  great  a  risk ; 
and  when  once  they  understood  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and 
began  to  realise  the  danger  they 
were  incurring,  they  shrank  from 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

The  national  spirit,  however, 
which  animated  Fenianism  re- 
mained, and  has  transmigrated 
into  the  present  Home  Bule  move- 
ment, in  which  we  have  the  latest 
phase  of  the  long  series  of  attempts 
at  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
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Irish  Nationality.  Throngh  this 
movement  there  is  now  offered  to 
the  Nationalists  the  same  prize,  that 
of  Irish  independence,  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  endea- 
vonring  to  g^in  it  bj  force  of  arms, 
they  hope  to  attain  it  by  constitu- 
tional means,  that  is  to  say,  by  snch 
means  as  the  freedom  of  our  Con- 
stitution makes  possible. 

Here  there  is  no  risk  to  be  run, 
under  these  circumstances  there 
need  be  no  shrinking,  and  accord- 
ingly  we  have  here  a  truer  exhibi- 
tion of  the  real  numbers  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to,  we  will  not 
say  English  rule  in  Ireland,  but 
to  union  or  incorporation  with 
England. 

The  return  of  a  treason-felony 
convict  &s  a  Member  of  Parliament 
gives  the  key-note  to  all  sub- 
sequent proceedings;  and  as  the 
people  discover  that  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  attempt  to  gain  what 
they  call  their  independence,  with- 
out rendering  themselves  in  any 
way  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  their  ardour  increases.  We 
have  unmistakable  evidence  of  this 
in  each  of  the  now  famous  Home 
Rule  elections  that  have  taken  place 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  few  years, 
where  the  majorities  have  been  in- 
creasing, and  where  the  popular 
enthusiasm  has  each  time  been  more 
marked.  These  elections  furnish, 
moreover,  the  proof  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment which  constitute  these  majori- 
ties are  compof^ed  of  the  Nationalist 
element  in  the  country.  It  is 
amongst  these  men  that  prevail  the 
national  sentiments  and  aspirations 
which  we  have  been  describing.  It 
needs  but  a  glance  at  the  literature 
which  finds  most  favour  with  them, 
or  a  brief  perusal  of  the  organs  of 
the  Nationalist  press  which  repre- 
sent tlieir  opinions,  to  see  what 
those  opinions  are,  and  what  their 
feelings  towards  England,  or  to  the 
N  classes  which  in  Ireland  are  con- 
sidered to  be  favourable  to  English 


authority  in  Ireland.  Their  heroes 
are  men  who  have  dared  England's 
power    in    Ireland's    cause,   ilieir 

ktriots  are  men  who  have  opposed 
3nglajid*s  rule,  their  martjrs  are 
men  who  have  fallen  in  Indding 
defiance  to  England's  laws. 

The  leaders  of  the  present  more- 
ment,  so  far  as  they  can  be  r»arded 
as  the  exponents  of  the  desireB  of 
the  Home  Rulers,  for  the  present 
deprecate  total  separation  from 
England,  and  profess  to  aim  onlj 
at  obtaining  some  sort  of  Federalisa- 
tion.  But  though  claiming  to  be 
leadersrthey  can  only  follow  the 
masses  and  swim  with  the  stream; 
and  it  is  not  credible  that  a  people 
holding  the  deep,  intense  feehng  of 
patriotism  which  the  Irish  lay  ckim 
to  would  ever  be  contented  with 
anything  short  of  that  total  emanci- 
pation from  British  authority  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  for  centniies 
been  their  first  and  chiefest  aspira- 
tion, and  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  talk 
of  any  degree  of  Home  Rule,  short 
of  absolute  separation  &om  Eng- 
land, satisfying  this  craving  after 
independence  and  nationality. 

There  is  as  yet  no  generally  re- 
cognised scheme  put  forward  by  the 
Home  Rule  party.  It  would  be 
both  impolitic  and  inconvenient  for 
them  to  state  at  present  distinctly 
what  they  want.  The  only  point  as 
yet  clear,  to  which  they  all  give  th^ 
adherence,  is  a  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
But  when  the  flood  runs  beyond  a 
demand  for  a  modified  form  of 
Home  Rule,  the  leaders  must  go 
with  it.  Indeed  it  may  already  be 
noticed,  that  not  alone  do  the? 
contemplate  such  a  contingency,  but 
that  they  perceive  that  the  real 
force  of  the  movement  lies  in  the 
prospect  of  the  realisation  of  those 
visionary  ideas  of  Irish  Nationality 
which  pervade  the  masses.  3lr. 
Butt,  in  his  pamphlet  sketching  the 
outline  of  a  Federal  Ckinstitadc^r 
such  as  he  believes  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage both  to  England  and  Ire- 
land to  adopt,  has  a  chapter  called 
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*  The  Destiny  of  Ireland,'  whicli  is 
an  appeal  to  these  ideas. 

It  may  appear  to  some  (says  he)  that  I 
take  a  low  view  of  Ireland's  fatnre,  because 
I  am  willing  to  ask  for  her  a  place— in 
some  respects  it  may  be  a  subordmate  one 
— in  a  confederation  of  the  British  Isles. 
This  in  not  so.  I  hare  a  faith—  it  may  be 
a  fanatical,  but  certainly  an  enthusiastic 
one— in  a  future  for  Ireland  that  will  recall 
the  glories  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  and 
obliterate  the  traces  of  the  centuries  of 
misery  and  humiliation  which  have  inter- 
Tened  between  that  grandeur  and  our  time. 

And  again,  a  little  farther  on,  he 
says  : 

Bat  is  it  altogether  a  vain  imagination 
to  believe  that,  even  in  her  sorrows  and  her 
sufferings,  Ireland  may  have  been  mysteri- 
ously  kept  and  prepared  for  some  high  pur- 
pose which,  in  God's  good  time,  she  is  to 
fuiai  ? 

Vague  hints  are  thrown  out  as  to 
tHe  future  destiny  of  England ;  '  but 
it  would  grieve  me,'  says  he,  *to 
think  with  Spenser  that  the  Al- 
mighty hath  reserved  her  for  some 
secret  scourge  which  by  her  shall 
come  unto  England.' 

Him  it  may  grieve,  but  there 
are  others  whom  it  would  not. 
These  know  themselves  to  be  in  a 
large  majority  in  Ireland ;  they  see 
the  British  army  composed  to  a 
large  extent  of  Irisl\^en,  on  whose 
assistance  they  think  they  could 
reckon;  they  see  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  of  England,  tho 
centres  of  her  industry,  thickly 
peopled  with  Irishmen,  hewers  of 
^wood  and  drawers  of  water  it  is  true, 
bnt  of  a  physical  force  by  no  means 
despicable;  they  calculate  on  the 
sympathy  or  moral  force  of  Europe 
l>eing  with  them,  an  enslaved  people 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a  tyi^nnical 
master ;  and  in  the  land  of  the  set- 
ting sun  they  discern  a  mighty  and 
powerful  nation,  where  hve  men  of 
their  own  blood  and  of  their  own 
feelings,  expatriated  from  their 
native  soil,  inspired  with  a  like 
hatred  to  theirs,  men  apon  whom 
they  feel  they  can  rely  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes. 

VOL.  V. — ^NO.  Xm.      KEW  SEBIES. 


With  such  things  in  their  fJEivour, 
who  would  despair  P 

How  were  it  possible  to  present 
to  the  Irish  people  any  object  more 
worthy  to  he  striven  for  than  the 
independence  of  their  country  ?  It 
appeals  at  once  to  all  their  sym- 
pathies, all  their  aspirations.  Oh 
that  their  country  were  once  more 
free  !  Ireland  possesses  every  ele- 
ment of  greatness.  They  would 
revive  all  her  ancient  magnificence ; 
restore  her  to  that  proud  position 
amongst  nations  which,  they  believe, 
she  held  in  the  old,  old  times ;  they 
would  realise  at  last  the  dreams 
of  wealth,  liberty,  and  happiness 
which  through  seven  long  centuries 
comforted  and  cheered  the  Irish 
people  in  their  poverty  and  suffering. 

The  more  the  Home  Knle  move- 
ment is  considered,  the  clearer  does 
it  become  what  it  must  inevitably 
lead  to. 

Lest  it  might  be  considered  that 
any  scheme  of  Federalisation  or 
Home  Rule  which  might  be  adopted 
would  benefit  Ireland  alone,  the 
English  are  informed  that  Ireland, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  England,  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  become  a  source  of 
strength.  The  reasoning  is  almost 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  Can- 
ning condemns  in  his  speech  on  the 
Union  : 

Shall  we  suffer  ourselves  (says  he)  to 
be  driven  from  the  only  measure — that  of 
Union — which  promises  to  be  adequate  to 
the  emergency,  bv  the  poor  unreasoning, 
unsupported  paradox  that  the  separation  of 
the  Legislatures  alone  can  secure  unity  of 
will — that  is  to  say,  keep  the  Parliaments 
distinct,  and  their  interests  and  inclinationB 
must  always  be  the  same ;  identify  them, 
and  you  immediately  create  separate  in- 
terests and  discordant  inclinations  ? 

We  ourselves  firmly  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  grant  to 
Ireland  any  sort  of  representative 
Parliament,  no  matter  how  limited  its 
powers.  Any  such  concession  would 
but  form  tho  vantage  ground  for 
further  demands,  and  would  be  the 
first  certain  step  either  to  a  repetition 
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of  the  disasters  of  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Union,  to 
be  followed  by  Union  again,  or  (and 
who  can  say  that  such  a  result  is 
not  possible  ?)  to  a  total  separation 
of  the  two  countries.  As  regards 
Ireland  such  a  separation  would 
certainly  plunge  her  into  civil  war. 
Those  who  assert  the  contrary  must 
indeed  know  little  of  the  true  temper 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South. 

Never  has  there  been  an  agitation 
with  less  real  reason  in  its  favour  than 
the  Home  Rule  movement  which 
has  been  now  so  successfully  inau- 
gurated. One  would  think  from  the 
assertions  of  those  who  have  joined 
it  that  they  are  subject  still  to  the 
greatest  grievances,  instead  of  en- 
joying almost  the  greatest  amount 
of  freedom  compatible  with  the 
exigencies  of  society,  certainly  far 
greater  than  they  would  enjoy  in 
any  other  country.  The  main 
grievance  simply  is  the  union  with 
England.  It  needs  but  little  con- 
sideration to  show  how  unfounded 
are  the  charges  which  they  now 
bring  against  that  measure.  It  is 
true  that,  at  the  time  it  was  carried, 
it  did  not    admit    Ireland   to  all 


those  advantages  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen ;  which,  fol- 
lowing,  as  it  did,  so  immediately 
the  rebellion  of  1798  was  hardly 
to  be  expected ;  but  since  the  year 
1800  numerous  important  measnies 
have  been  passed,  which  have  folly 
carried  out  the  original  intentions 
of  the  framers  of  the  Union.  The 
Irish  people  have  been  admitted  to 
a  participation  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  Empire 
in  a  proportion  quite  equal  to  their 
relative  position  in  the  Empire ;  thev 
have  been  put  in  full  possession  of 
all  those  civil  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  England ;  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  placed  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  other  religions  deno- 
minations. The  Irish  haTC  in  &ct 
no  gencdne  political  grievance,  and 
the  Union  is  attacked  with  so  much 
bitterness,  simply  as  the  first  ob- 
stacle which  stands  in  the  way  of 
divers  vague,  inconsistent,  and  im- 
practicable schemes  of  revohitioi], 
an  attempt  to  carry  which  into  exe- 
cution would  produce  nothing  but 
disappointment,  humiliation,  and 
misery — most  of  all  to  Ireland  her- 
self. 

A.C. 
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IT  would,  I  suppose,  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  true  ground 
of  veneration  for  the  *  old  masters ' 
is  the  fact  that  they  were  masters  : 
not  at  all  that  they  lived    some 
years  ago :  in  other  words,  that  not 
when  a  man  was  is  the  main  ques- 
tion, but  what  he  was.     Still  there 
prevails  an  impression  that  a  cer- 
tain lost  greatness  lies  behind  us  : 
the  distance  has  its  wonder;    we 
are,  too,  used  to  put  that  which  we 
revere  as  far  away  as  possible ;  thus 
we  come  to  spes^  of  *  other  days ' 
as  though  they  were  indeed  other 
than  these  that  dawn  and  die  for 
us ;  as  though  larger  suns  illumined 
them,   larger  hearts  of  men  and 
women  strove  in  them  for  larger 
aims;    as  though  philosophy,  art, 
poetry,  and  every  beautiful  and  holy 
gift  had  in  them  been  raised  to  a 
height  it  were  presumption  in  us  to 
hope  to  surpass,  or  even  reach,  since 
the  time  when  there  *  were  giants 
in  the  earth,'  has  passed  and  gone. 
Now  this  false  modesty,  like  all 
false   things,   works  perniciously  : 
not  only  by  lowering  the  standard 
men  set   themselves,  and  leading 
ihem   to   rest  content  with  mean 
performances,  but  also  by  robbing 
them  of  the  healthful  stimulus  the 
association  with  greatness  gives ;  so 
that  the  snccess  of  their  predeces- 
sors, far  from  being  a  high  encou- 
ragement,   and  a  proof   of   what 
human    genius,   aided    by  human 
energy  and  industry,  is  capable  of, 
becomes,  instead,  a  depressing  and 
impajssable   barrier    limiting  their 
aspirations.      *  So  far  shalt  thou 
go — ^hardly;  beyond  all  doubt,  no 

further !  ' 

*  A  canvas  is  my  battle-field :  my 
Troisuie  Michael  Angelo,  Baphael, 
Rubens.'  The  life  of  the  late  Bel- 
gian  painter  who  uttered  this  dar- 
ing challenge  was  one  long  protest 
against  the  contemptuous  estimate, 


not  so  much  of  the  artists  of  our 
day,  as  of  their  art.  The  protest  it- 
self is  worthy  of  record,  however 
he  may  have  fared  amongst  the 
giants  with  whom  he  chose  to 
measure  his  strength;  meanwhile, 
that  he  did  not  fail  utterly,  or  at 
least  that  his  defeat  was  not  so 
inglorious,  would  seem  already,  in 
his  own  country,  to  be  growing  to 
a  conviction. 

Antoine  Wiertz  was  bom  at 
Dinant,  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1806.  His  mother  was  a  peasant 
woman,  his  father  a  tailor — '  un 
petit  tailleur,'  as  M.  Labarre,  the 
artist's  biographer  and  friend,  ex- 
pressively puts  it ;  and  whoever 
knows  Dinant,  and  can  picture  to 
himself  the  little  quiet  quaint  old 
town,  that  seems  so  sound  asleep 
beneath  the  chalk  cliffs,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  beautiful  Meuse  river, 
will  readily  believe  that  Louis 
Eran9ois  Wiertz  must  have  done 
tailoring  there  in  a  very  small  way 
indeed. 

From  his  earliest  years,  it  was 
easy  to  read  his  inclinations ;  often 
he  would  return,  after  a  day's  ram- 
ble among  the  hills,  or  by  the 
river's  bank,  bringing,  as  another 
child  might,  a  handful  of  wild 
flowers,  sketches  of  the  most  varied 
character,  mere  outlines  at  first, 
which,  little  by  little,  he  took  to 
filling  in,  then  to  colouring,  and 
finally  to  engraving,  having  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  this  art  for 
himself.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  had  no  teaching,  save  that  of  the. 
wild  and  picturesque  nature  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  born. 

In  his  native  town  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  no  efforts  made 
to  encourage  or  cultivate  the  boy's 
extraordinary  gift ;  but  the  rumour 
of  it  having  reached  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Ciney,  and  being,  one 
&ir-time  the  subject  of  conversation. 
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in  the  anberge  of  the  'Cheval  Noir,' 
the  host  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
ferring on  the  youthful  genius  the 
honour  of  painting  for  him  a  new 
sign-board.  To  assure  himself, 
however,  that  the  boy*s  talent  had 
not  been  over-rated,  he  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Dinant.  What  he  saw 
there  would  appear  to  have  satis- 
fied him.  His  confidence  was  not 
without  its  recompense  :  a  satisfac- 
tory Black  Horse  was  the  result ; 
and  this  childish  production  not 
only  procured  its  author  more 
general  applause  than  many  of  his 
masterpieces,  but,  as  the  tavern 
sign-board,  it  had  lavishly  those 
two  essentials — '  distance  and  day- 
light ' — which  he  so  long  sought 
vainly  to  obtain  for  them. 

Of  more  service  to  him — even 
than  his  Black  Horse — was  a  frog 
cut  out  of  wood,  which  so  delighted 
a  certain  M.  Paul  de  Maibe,  that  he 
carried  it  off  to  the  court,  and  in- 
troduced it  to  the  notice  of  the 
King,  who,  struck  with  the  promise 
of  the  young  artist,  bestowed  on  him 
a  pension  of  loo  Dutch  florins,  to 
enable  him  to  study  painting.  And 
here  a  veil  falls  upon  the  childish 
era.  When  we  next  meet  witb  An- 
toine  Wiertz,  it  is  as  an  assiduous 
and  grave  young  man  :  a  student  at 
the  Academy  at  Antwerp,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  well-known 
artist,  Mathieu  van  Br^e. 

It  is  a  critical  moment,  this 
entrance  on  a  sublime  profession; 
above  all,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  son  of  the  people,  there  has 
been  no  previous  experience  of  what 
treatment  a  generous  enthusiasm 
is  sure  of  at  the  hands  of  the  world. ' 
More  or  less,  every  youthful  aspirant 
who  crosses  the  threshold  of  the 
Temple  of  Art,  does  so  with 
solemnity.  In  this  hour,  at  least, 
he  has  faith  in  the  call  which  draws 
his  life  this  way ;  faith,  too,  in  the 
divineness  of  the  Ideal  he  pursues  ; 
and  so  his  heart  is  full  and  his 
thoughts  hushed,  as  he  enters  on 
what  he  feels  to  be  holy  ground. 
But  at  the  very  first,  tbis  reverent 


spirit,  which  should  be  constant  if 
he  is  to  achieve  great  things,  rum 
sore  risk  of  being  scared  away. 
He  does  not  find  himself  in  the 
devout  atmosphere  he  bad  dreamed ; 
be  had  thought  to  have  lefl  base 
motives,  sordid  ends,  mere  self- 
seeking,  behind  him.  He  finds 
them  rife  here ;  he  had  hoped  to 
meet  a  nobler  conception  of  man,  of 
nature,  of  God ;  but  the  scoff  at  high 
ideas,  the  sneer  at  earnest  passion, 
thedisbelief  in  noble  aims,  woandhim 
within  the  very  precincts  his  faith 
had  deemed  to  be  hallowed  ;  there 
is  danger  be  will  cast  by  bis  higher 
thought  as  a  mere  illusion  of  his 
youth,  and  descend  to  the  level  ot 
those  around. 

Under  this  trial,  the  happy  self- 
reliance  of  Antoine  Wiertz  stood 
him  in  good  stead;  the  music  of 
his  own  soul  was  not  troubled,  nor 
the  sanctuary  profaned,  by  thii^ 
cackle  of  the  throng  around  the 
portal ;  scarcely  pausing  to  wonder 
at  their  lack  of  apprehension,  he 
could,  for  his  part,  push  his  way 
through  them,  straight  up  to  the 
altar  steps,  and,  quite  undisturbed, 
pay  his  tribute  of  devotion  there. 

Speaking  of  this  period  later,  he 
says,  '  My  companions  regarded  me 
as  a  pitiable  lunatic  '  (un  pauvrv 
insense)  ;  '  for  me,  I  said  to  myself. 
They  have  no  soul,  these  men ;  the? 
are  not  of  those  who  will  live.' 

Yet  there  was  no  misanthropy, 
nor  any  contemptuous  cynicism, 
about  our  young  student.  It  is  easj 
to  understand  that  he  mij^ht  have 
been  more  sociable,  and  yet  learned 
less  reverence  for  humanity. 

We  find  him  thrilled  by  the  genius 
of  Biubens,  but  already  moved 
rather  to  conquer  this  excellence 
than  to  kneel  to  it ;  and  we  are  the 
less  amazed  at  the  sublime  pre- 
sumption of  the  son  of  the  poor 
Dinant  tailor,  when  we  hear  of  the 
worn  little  copy  of  Homer  thit 
journeyed  with  him  on  his  daOf 
wanderings ;  and  on  which  he  would 
lay  his  hand  at  times  as  if  record- 
ing some  oath  too  audacious  to  be 
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spoken.  Homor  and  Kubens, — he 
was  faithful  to  their  inspiration 
through  life.  Speaking  of  the  Poet, 
he  says,  *When  I  need  energy,  it  is 
he  who  warms  me '  (qui  m'  echauffe), 
and  of  the  Painter,  '  I  confess  that 
the  glory  of  Rubens  awakens  my 
audacity.' 

While  unabashed  before  the  king 
of  Flemish  painters,  he  enthusiasti- 
cally maintains  his  sovereignty.  It 
is  told  of  him,  that  one  day  standing 
entranced  before  a  Rubens  in  the 
Antwerp  Museum,  the  good  Mathieu 
van  Bree  whispered  to  him, 
hurriedly :  '  Wiertz,  here  comes  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  off  with  your 
hat,  man.' 

*  Scarcely,'  replied  the  youth  ;  *  I 
did  not  take  it  off— for  hira,'  and 
pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Rubens. 

As   to  his  personal  life  at   this 
time,  his  youthful  pleasures,  loves, 
hopes,  as  distinct  from  his  interests 
as  a  painter — Antoine  "Wiertz  had 
not  any.  And  just  here  lay  the  secret 
of  his  strength.     He  did  not  follow 
Art   as  a  beloved  profession  only ; 
the   artist  and  the  man  were  not 
separate,  so  that  the  large  serenity 
needful  to  the  former  was  not,  as 
is  usual,  shaken  by  the  anxieties, 
griefs,  and  passions  of  the  latter ; 
there  was  no  waste  in  self- conflict, 
but  the  life  flowed  unbroken  and 
harmonious,  with  its   full  natural 
sweep  of  power  free  to  drive  all 
obstacles  before  it.     And  truly  it 
might  have  fared  ill  with  his  future 
Ivad  the  case  been  otherwise.      It 
most  have  been  a  somewhat  dis- 
couraging prospect  on  which  the 
Antwerp  student  looked  ;   his  pen- 
sion  of  a  hundred  Dutch  florins, 
accorded  him  that  he  might  culti- 
vate his  gift,  would  probably  cease 
ere    long.      Few  things   does  this 
young  combatant  demand  of  '  gods 
and  men ' — bread,  colours,  and  sun- 
light;   but  the  florins   ceasing,  he 
may  chance    to    find    even    these 
refused    him ;    and    there    is    the 
ividowed  mother  at  Dinant  living  in 
great  poverty. 

In  face  of  these  circumstances, 


Antoine  Wiertz  comes  to  a  certain 
resolution — viz.  that  the  talent  of 
the  painter  being  progressive,  and 
consequently  it  being  in  his  power 
to  correct  and  periect  his  past 
works,  it  is  not  advisable  for  him  to 
allow  his  pictures  to  pass  out  of  his 
own  possession:  thus  he  will  not 
sell  any  creation  of  his,  and  will 
live  as  best  he  can  by  what  portraits 
it  may  come  in  his  way  to  paint, — 
not  upon  the  sale  of  that  title  to 
renown  which  it  is  the  object  of  his 
life  to  earn. 

This  resolution  of  his,  from  which 
he  never  swerved,  made  him  innu- 
merable enemies.  There  are  a  srreat 
many  people  who  simply  cannot 
conceive  disinterestedness  ;  and  to 
be  a  problem  to  one's  neighbours 
is  to  intiict  a  grievance  on  them : 
thus  during  his  lifetime  "Wiertz 
was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  not  wanting  charitable 
souls  willing  to  acquit  him  of 
responsibility ;  added  to  his  refusal 
to  sell  his  pictures,  they  alleged — 
and  with  truth — that  it  was  his 
habit  to  wear  a  large  hat,  of  unusual 
shape,  also  in  winter  time  to  wrap 
himself  in  a  loose  mantle:  proofs 
sufficient  that  the  man  was  mad. 
Moreover,  on  the  wall  of  his  garret 
a  Death's  Head  was  conspicuously 
painted. 

Rejecting,  for  our  part,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  insanity — what  might 
be  the  meaning  of  this  re- 
minder of  mortality ;  and  of  the 
haunting  horror  of  death,  which 
pursued  the  man  ;  and  breaks  forth 
constantly  in  his  works,  in  defiance, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  will  ?  Fear,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  it  clearly  was  not ;  Wiertz 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which 
cowards  are  made  ;  nor  had  he 
that  blind  sensuous  attachment  to 
life  for  its  own  sake,  which  belongs 
to  a  strong  physical  organisation. 
His  repugnance  was  wholly  intel- 
lectual: to  advance  no  further,  to 
create  no  more,  to  be  struck  down 
amidst  his  work  perhaps,  for  4ife  is 
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short  and  Art  is  long/  to  leave  it 
incomplete — this  was  the  menace 
death  had  for  him.  Now,  upon  this 
subject,  it  seems  to  me  a  quite  false 
impression  has  grown  up,  easily  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  general 
dread  of  grief,  and  the  sWift  haste 
to  discover  at  once  an  antidote. 
Whilst  poets  have  invested  death 
with  angelic  wings  and,  like  the 
kind  ear^,  sought  to  hide  its  ugli- 
ness with  flowers,  the  more  prac- 
tical assume  to  treat  the  matter 
lightly,  and  have  so  long  and 
widely  professed  to  despise  it  alto- 
gether, that  contempt  for  death 
has  come  to  be  regarded,  not  only 
as  an  admirable  quality,  but  one 
essential  to  human  dignity.  But, 
observe :  considering  death  a^  such, 
t.c.  in  its  appreciable  effect,  and 
leaving  out  of  the  question  what 
niay  lie  beyond,  in  the  '  untravelled 
country ' — it  is  not  a  fact,  but  the 
negation  of  one ;  the  contempt, 
then,  does  not  apply  to  the  erasure, 
but  to  the  state  erased :  who  uses 
life  worthily,  does  not  despise,  but 
reverence  it!  Nay,  though  celes- 
tial beatitude  indeed  await  us  in  the 
future,  for  the  moment  it  is  Here,  not 
There,  it  behoves  us  to  fix  our  minds. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  TJien? — 
NotVy  by  this  conscious  grasp  we 
have  on  Being,  stand  we  in  the 
very  presence  of  our  God,  and  to 
the  eternal  triumph-note,  affirming 
through  the  ages,  '  I  am  that  I  am ! ' 
can  reply,  oh  wonder  ineffable !  'And 
behold,  I  am  ! '  Is  this  the  power 
it  shall  be  thought  shame  to  regard, 
in  others  and  one's  self,  most  sacred? 
It  will  be  told  me  a  higher,  fuller 
consciousness  ensues  on  death.  It 
may  be :  I  will  not  stay  to  question 
the  inscrutable ;  but  death  meddles 
strangely  with  identity,  have  it  how 
w©  will. 

With  Antoino  Wiertz,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  a  certain  battle  he 
had  at  heart  to  get  fought  out ; 
hardship  and  poverty  could  not 
daunt  one  whose  mind  was  not  set 
on  ease ;  persecution  and  slander 
were  powerless,  since  he  knew  that 


in  the  end  Bight  is  Might :  pleasnre 
had  no  voice  fur  him,  self-interest 

was  meaningless,  passion  crushed 
into  control  under  his  feet ;  there 
was  one  adversary  alone  that  could 
conquer  his  indomitable  will — death 
— that  was  the  secret  of  his  fear ; 
he  dreaded  failure. 

That  he  utilised  the  feeling  and, 
as  in  the  Antwerp  garret,  made  it 
a  spur  to  his  industry,  so  that,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  '  every  mo- 
ment passed  in  inaction  costs  him 
a  regretful  sigh,'  should  be  to  his 
honour ;  that  he,  at  times,  succumbed 
and  allowed  the  spectre  of  his  own 
despair  to  master  his  inspiration, 
was  his  weakness ;  about  the  only 
one  he  can  be  reproached  with  and 
to  which  we  can  afford  to  be  lenient, 
since  it  betrays  the  man  through 
the  Titan,  and  brings  him  down  to 
within  reach  of  our  love. 

In  these  early  days,  however,  the 
influence  would  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  salutary.  Already  amongst 
a  small  circle  his  genius  and  indus- 
try had  earned  due  recognition ;  his 
old  master,  Mathieu  van  Bree,  in 
particular  predicted  that  this  grave 
young  student,  with  the  austere  yet 
beautiful  countenance  that  seemed 
of  marble,  it  was  so  chiselled  and 
so  cold,  was  destined  to  win,  not 
merely  laurels  for  himself,  bnt  a 
wide- spread  renown  that  would 
reflect  back  honour,  even,  on  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  Ruben s. 
Spite  of  which,  in  July  1828,  having 
entered  on  the.  concoiirs  for  the 
Roman  Prize  (viz.  a  pension  for 
four  years,  to  enable  the  victor  to 
spend  this  time  in  studying  the 
chef8'd*(BUvre  of  the  Eternal  City), 
Antoine  Wiertz  was  conquered  by 
a  certain  M.  Jean  Verschaeren,  with 
whose  name  otherwise  fame  has 
nought  to  do.  Our  young  painter 
appealed  hotly  against  the  decision; 
and  there  is  something  in  the  word- 
ing of  it  which  lends  weight  to  his 
protest.  *  Having  examined  sepa- 
rately and  carefully  compared  the 
competitors'  works,*  thus  runs  the 
report ;  '  the  prize  has  been  uBaoi* 
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XDOiiBiy  aecovded  to  No.  5  '  (J.  Ver- 
scliaeren)  'as  greatilj  surpassing 
No.  I '  (A.  Wiertz)  ;  although  No.  1 
for  componli&n  and  expression  pos^ 
testes  a  great  deal  more  merit  than 
No.  5,  and  is  consequently  worthy  of 
eneourageinetit. 

The  matter  is  decided,  however  ; 
and  Wiertz  has  four  jears  before 
him  ere  a  second  eoncours  will  revive 
his  chance.    We  next  hear  of  him  at 
Paris ;  for  fiskithfiil  to  his  resolve  not 
to  sell  his  pictures,  he  did  not  find 
portrait  painting  at  Antwerp  supply 
iiim    readilj    with    the    necessary 
bread  and  colours  ;  he  was  anxious, 
also,  to  study  in  the  Louvre,  and  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  modem 
French  school.     But  of  all  the  hard 
days  in  a  life  not  of  the  easiest, 
these  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
hardest.  He  did  not  willingly  recur 
to  them  later,  but  it  was  his  habit, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  mention 
Paris,  to  speak  of  it  as  the  '  City  of 
Suicide.'     One  can  understand  the 
position  :  friendless,  nameless,  pen- 
niless, and  with  that  determination, 
by  no  means  to  be  departed  from, 
not  to  barter  ideas  for  money— and 
a    joyous    laughter-loving    crowd 
fluttering  by,  not  in  the  least  re- 
cognising that  it  behoved  it  to  have 
its  portrait  taken  in  order  that  this 
forlorn  young  stranger  might  live  to 
prodnce  masterpieces. 

He  continued  to  write  cheerful 
letters  to  his  poor  peasant  mother ; 
but  the  reality  was  not  cheerful. 
liet  US  refer  to  M.  Labarre,  and 
read  how  it  actually  fared  with  him. 

....  There  was  a  crushing  back  (re^ 
faulement)  of  his  soul ;  he  djneaded  the 
contact  of  thin  crowd:  with  haste,  as 
though  in  every  liyiog  being  here  he  saw 
an  en^^my,  he  fled  back  to  his  garret.  He 
shut  himself  in  there,  and  without  a  step 
towards  the  door,  or  a  glance  from  the 
window,  alone  with  the  spectres  of  all  the 
aitistB  and  poets,  dead  from  hunger  in  the 
silence  and  oblivion  of  the  Paris  night,  not 
speaking  a  word,  hating  the  human  voice 
too  much  to  tolerate  his  own,  he  passed 
wea27  days  and  sleepless  nights  (p.  36). 

Bat    this    state  of  mind   did  not 
last : — the  bold,  strong  heart  awoke 


and  rebelled;   and  the 

sode,  which  seemed  to  promise  a 

tragedy,  winds  up  with  a  rough 

defiant  laugh,  ^^mf^  in  the  face  of 

adversity. 

From  two  hundred  francs,  to  one 
hundred,  and  thence  to  seveniy-fivey 
the  painter  had  sxmk  in  his  eager- 
ness to  get  portraits  to  do :  finally, 
when  no  applicants  arrived  he  paint- 
ed above  his  door, 'Portraits  gratis.' 
But    even    under    these    circum- 
stances, the  Paris  bourgeoisie  would 
not  confide  their  sacred  features  to 
the  unknown  artist.     When  things 
had  reached  this  point,  a  deputation 
of  his  late  fellow-students  came  to 
condole  with  him,  and  give  him 
much  advice.     Wiertz  listened  to 
their  commiseration  patiently  for  a 
while,  but  presently,  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  snatchmff  the  hat  and 
mantle,  whose  eccentricity  had  been 
an  offence  to  Antwerp : — *Morbleu,' 
he  exclaimed,  'you  tell  me  I  should, 
by  a  brilliant  stroke,  un  coup  d*Sclai, 
arrest  their  attention  ?     I  will  obey 
you  ! '     He  strung  his  guitar  across 
his    shoulders,   and   in  this  guise 
da.shed    out    on    the    boulevards; 
taking  up  his  position,  facing  his 
own  door,  as  though  he  were  about 
to  play.     It  was  a  summer  evening, 
and  the  boulevards  were  full :  need- 
less to  say,  that  in  a  few  momenta, 
he  was  the  centre  of  observation  of 
a  gaping  crowd,  filled  with  amaze- 
ment by  this  unusual  apparition. 
When  the  throng  was  thick  enough 
to  satisfy  him,  he  made  his  way 
through   them ;  and,  regaining  his 
attic,   asked  his  visitors,   with    a 
laugh,  *  You  were  sympathetic  over 
my  failure  to  attract  attention;  do 
you   not  cong^tulate  me  on  my 
success  ? ' 

The  next  day  he  left  Paris. 
However,  he  was  not  to  struggle 
thus,  without  recognition,  much 
longer.  The  Roman  eoncours  came 
round  at  last ;  and  this  time  Wiertz 
was  unanimously  acknowledged 
laureate.  In  the  rapturous  letter, 
in  which  he  announces  the  good 
tidings  to  his  mother  and  Oilain 
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Desiore,  ho  says :  *  The  glorious 
path  is  now  open  to  me :  a  few  steps 
more,  and  I  will  show  what  is  my 
destiny  ! '  He  does  not  speak  one 
word  of  the  material  advantages 
the  prize  wUl  secure  him ;  nor  of 
his  relief  from  pecuniary  cares,  at 
least  for  four  years'  time. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  mark 
how  .suddenly  the  good  town  of 
Dinant  now  awakens  to  conscious- 
ness that  she  has  here  a  son  on 
whom  she  may  justly  plume  herself. 
Straightway,  sue  gets  engraven  a 
medal,  on  which  it  is  inscribed  that 
*  Antoine  Wiertz  has  deserved  well 
of  his  birth  place. '  Also,  she  receives 
him  with  an  ovation,  on  which 
subject  M.  Labarre  is  eloquent 
through  one  long  chapter ;  the  sole 
noteworthy  incident  being  the  way 
the  artist  accepts  this  token,  that 
his  fellow  citizens  appreciate,  if  not 
his  merit,  at  least  his  success. 
Amazed  on  his  arrival,  by  the 
coach,  to  find  the  whole  town  in 
the  market-place  to  meet  him,  his 
first  impulse  is  to  escape ;  this 
being  out  of  the  question,  he  accepts 
the  demonstration, — applause,  com- 
plimentary addresses,  and  medal 
even,  without  visible  emotion  of 
any  sort ;  on  which  many  it  is  said 
call  out  on  his  pride. 

As  to  scornful  Paris,  it  is  clear  he 
could  not  forgive  her,  or  rather 
could  not  forgive  himself,  for  having 
been  so  nearly  extinguished  by  her 
scorn.  Before  setting  oat  for  Italy, 
the  Painters*  Paradise,  he  returned 
to  the  '  City  of  Suicide  :  *  faced 
once  more  the  worst  she  had  to 
deal  him,  wrestled  with  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and — mastered  them. 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  moral 
despondency ;  he  can  be  goaded  to 
exasperation,  but  never  discouraged 
any  more. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1834 
that  ho  arrived  at  Home.  In  bis 
first  letter  thence  he  announces  that 
before  even  seeking  an  atelier  he 
has  secured  a  *  colossal  canvas.'  '  I 
am  in  a  great  impatience,*  he 
writes ;     *  I   long    to    handle     mj 


arms;  my  brush-strokes  shall  be 
furious  and  terrible,  as  the  lance  of 
Grecian  heroes ;  *  and  a  little  further 
on,  '  I  choose,  to  give  myself  emu* 
lation,  to  defy  our  greatest  coloor- 
ists :  I  will  measure  myself  with 
theRubenses  and  Michael  Angelos; 
by  this  means  I  hope  sometkiny  teill 
come  of  it*  (Par  ce  moyen  j'espere 
qu*il  en  sortira  quelque  chose!) 

Something  does  come  of  it;  the 
colossal  canvas  becomes  animate 
with  a  colossal  idea,  Tlie  Struggle 
round  the  Body  of  Patroclus.  Com- 
pleted, the  picture  was  exhibited 
before  the  six  thousand  artists  then 
at  Rome ;  and  the  venerable  sculp- 
tor Thorwaldsen  exclaimed,  *This 
young  man  is  a  giant !  * 

This  is  the  summary  of  his  sojourn 
at  Rome.  We  have  no  adventures, 
no  escapades,  no  duels — not  the 
shadow  of  a  love-tale ;  the  story  of 
his  life  there  is  all  in  this :  he  pro- 
duced a  masterpiece. 

'Dr.  L.  Watteau,  the  author  of 
the  Catalogue  raisonne  of  the 
Wiertz  Museum,  recounts  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  of  the  reception  the 
Patroclus  met  with  at  Antwerp. 
According  to  custom,  the  laureate 
sent  to  the  Academy  this  trophy  of 
his  campaign ;  but  so  formidable  an 
oifering  had  never  before  presented 
itself;  and,  the  colossal  canvas  in- 
volving colossal  freightage,  the 
secretary  was  half-minded  to  let 
the  picture  go,  rather  than  pay  its 
carriage.  Being  somewhat  of  a 
connoisseur  though,  it  seemed  to 
him  worth  while  to  know  what  he 
was  rejecting ;  accordingly,  the  case 
was  opened,  and  the  Fairuclit? 
lay  revealed.  The  secretary  was  at 
first  transported  with  admiration; 
being,  however,  a  man  of  sensitive 
modesty,  not  to  say  prudishness, 
he  soon  discovered  that  it  behoved 
him  to  be  scandalised  also.  The 
corpse,  round  which  this  desprat** 
struggle  raged,  might  hare  been 
draped,  surely  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
contrast  between  the  flaccid  inert 
body,  and  the  intense  vital  action  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture  would  thereby 
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have  been  obscured, — but  what 
then  ?  Artistic  effects  must  at  times 
be  sacrificed  to  higher  considera- 
tions. Had  not  Mathieu  van  Br6e 
and  some  others  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
the  picture  would  have  been  re- 
fused by  the  over- scrupulous  secre- 
tary. 

Wiertz  desired  ardently  to  have 
his  picture  exhibited  at  the  Louvre, 
the  following  spring  (1838)  ;  but, 
owing  to  a  delay  on  the  road,  it 
arrived  at  Paris  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  contributions  to  be 
sent  in;  and  the  Committee  were 
inexorable  in  their  refusal  to  abate 
a  letter  of  the  regulation  in  favour 
of  the  foreign  painter.  Stormily 
enough,  we  may  be  sure,  he  pleaded 
his  cause  ;  his  letters  are  quivering 
with  indignation,  at  this  *  absur- 
dity,' this  '  disloyalty,'  this  *  revolt- 
ing piece  of  selfishness,'  which  holds 
*  artists  living  at  a  distance  account- 
able for  railway  accidents,'  &c. 
He  besieged  museum  after  museum 
— to  find  every  door  closed ;  he  then 
proposed  to  have  a  tent  on  the 
Place  dn  Louvre,  and  exhibit  the 
Tatrochia  himself:  the  permission 
to  erect  this  tent  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  refused  him ; 
finally,  he  had  to  give  the  matter 
up,  and  retire  to  Liege ;  hot  an- 
tagonism to  the  *  insolence  of  ofiBce  ' 
already  in  his  heart ;  but,  as  he 
says,  '  he  will  return  next  year  with 
resolution  a  hundred  times  more 
great.* 

He  had  need  of  it ;  this  time,  he 
was  not  behindhand,  his  picture 
-wns  accepted,  given  a  place  in  the 
room  of  honour ;  but  the  supreme 
injury,  which  malice,  or  ignorance, 
has  in  its  power  to  inflict  on  a 
painter,  is  dealt  him  now!  The 
Patrocluts  was  hung  in  such  a 
light  that  the  author  himself 
could  scarcely  recognise  his  work. 

Let  us  refer  to  M.  Labarre,  to  see 
how  he  bore  the  discovery  of  his 
misfortune.  *The  first  moment,' 
says  the  friend  who  was  with  him 
in  this  hour  of  trial,  *  found  the 
man  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of  a 


soldier  vanquished  without  a  battle. 
After  the  first  cry  of  pain,  audible 
to  me  alone,  not  a  word,  not  a  sigh 
escaped  him;  but  if  ever  human 
face  expressed  the  shock  of  be- 
trayal, that  face  belonged  to  Antoine 
Wiertz  this  moment !  I  looked  him 
intheeyes:  "Well,"  he  replied,  to  my 
mute  appeal,  "  now  for  the  others." 
Save  a  slight  flush  upon  his  cheek, 
nothing  betrayed  the  conflict  now 
fought  out  in  this  valiant  breast.* 

But  if  he  met  the  blow  manfully, 
it  was  not  because  he  was  resigned. 
On  the  morrow,  he  sought  the 
director,  and  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  his  picture.  This,  of  course, 
was  flatly  denied  him.  He  then 
implored  that  the  string  might  be 
lengthened,  which  would  at  least 
equalise  the  shade ;  for  a  month,  he 
pleaded  in  vain,  then  an  alteration 
was  made ;  but  the  artist  not  being 
allowed  to  supervise,  one  yard  was 
added,  instead  of  two,  as  he  had  re- 
quired ;  the  result  being  somewhat 
more  lamentable  than  before. 

Henceforth,  Antoine  Wiertz  was 
in  open  revolt:  all  the  hardihood 
and  fiery  resolution  of  his  character 
were  lashed  into  rebellion,  not 
against  authority,  but  the  powers 
that  assume  it;  neglect,  and  cen- 
sure, and  popular  applause,  were 
alike  a  scorn  to  him ;  he  pursued 
liis  one  aim, '  Bien  faire  ; '  and  since 
he  was  whole-hearted  in  this  and 
steadfast,  he  believed  in  its  fulfil- 
ment ! 

This  is  the  *  proud  rebellious 
spirit '  he  is  reproached  with  ;  such 
'  pride '  and  such  *  rebellion  '  are, 
nevertheless,  so  needful  to  the  artist- 
character,  that,  for  lack  of  them, 
many  a  painter,  poet,  and  man  of 
letters  dwindles  down  to  a  mere  re- 
flection of  the  superficial  mood  that 
sways  the  hour. 

After  the  Paris  exhibition,  the 
Belgian  Commission  for  Recom- 
penses assigned  him  a  medal ;  the 
minister's  letter  to  him  ran  thus  : — 
'  The  King,  appreciating  the  distin- 
guished talent  of  which  you  have 
given  proof,'    &c. — to   which   the 
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painter^  indignaiit  at  being  tlrafl 
crowned  where  the  chance  of  win- 
ning the  right  to  Bach  honour 
had  been  denied  him,  replied,  that 
'  Michael  Ang^lo,  fearing  to  render 
himself  ridiculous,  declined  always 
to  pass  an  immediate  judgment  on 
the  work  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  therefore,  it  seems  to  him 
(Wiertz)  impossible  thathis  Majesty, 
not  being  a  Michael  Angelo,  should 
mean  that  he  has  in  so  cursoiy  a 
glance  appreciated  his  picture;  at 
the  same  time,  supposing  this 
medal  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Foitro^ 
clus  by  the  Commission  of  Recom- 
penses {consisting  of  artists ,  and 
therefore,  of  men  capable  of  cla^ssify' 
ing  such  works),  he  will  accept  it 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude.' 

The  minister's  sole  answer  was  to 
send  the  medal ;  and  Wiertz  had  it 
set  into  the  left  comer  of  the  Fa' 
troclus. 

The  following  year  he  had  his 
revenge  on  the  Pans  jury.  He  sent 
them  a  '  Head  of  Christ,'  bearing  his 
signature ;  the  picture  was  rejected : 
in  recdity,  it  was  not  the  production 
of  Wiertz,  hut  of  Bubens!  The 
report  of  this  spread  far  and  near. 
The  most  servile  of  Belgian  jour- 
nalists could  not  resist  so  golden  an 
opportuiiiiy  of  being  merry  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbours.  On 
the  whole,  the  Paris  dignitaries 
must  have  felt  they  had  been  rash 
in  rousing  so  dangerous  an  insur- 
gent. In  the  letter,  where  he  is 
obliging  enough  to  inform  them  of 
their  blunder,  and  the  trap  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  he  says : — 
'  There  are,  gentlemen,  two  follies 
by  the  aid  of  which  I  have  the  pre- 
tension to  keep  absolutely  indepen- 
dent; the  first  is,  I  care  little  for 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  do 
not  dread  the  workhouse  (VhSpitdl); 
the  second,  that  I  aspire  solely  to 
the  approbation  of  the  future — like 
those  who,  in  an  age  where  there 
were  no  juries,  nor  newspapers,  nor 
critics,  yet  attained  an  undying 
glory  r 

About  the  same  epoch  he  wmte 


to  the  minister,  M.  de  Theuz,  pro- 
posing to  him  that,  as  an  incentive 
to  emulation,  some  of  the  chtfs' 
d^ceuvre  of  the  great  masters  should 
be  admitted  into  the  exhibitions  of 
modem  pictures.  ^  Thus,'  he  writes, 

*  will  enthusiasm  be  excited ;  but  to 
assign  medals  to  earnest  men,  who 
regard  Art  seriously,  is  puerile  ;  all 
encouragement  being  barren  to 
those  who  do  not  despise  such  re- 
compenses.' He  proceeds  by  offer- 
ing himself  as  the  first  combatant 

*  In  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,'  be 
says,  '  reigns  as  from  the  throne  of 
Art,  the  chef-d^oeuvre  of  Rubens, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  It  is 
against  this  inimitable  type  of  per- 
fection that  I  would  try  the  power 
of  my  brush.  In  so  unequal  a 
struggle,  of  a  certitude  I  must  be 
worsted  ;  but^  as  in  the  plains  before 
Troy,  it  was  beautiful  to  die  by  the 
lance  of  Achilles,  I  desire,  wrestling 
with  Rubens,  to  succumb  glori- 
ously. ...  I  confess  the  gloiy 
of  Rubens  excites  my  audacity. 
Far  from  being  the  fruit  of  mere 
presumption,  this  is  the  proof  of  my 
sincere  enthusiasm.  ...  I  for- 
mally renounce  all  payment;  the 
only  recompense  I  solicit  is  the 
honourable  favour  of  seeing  my 
picture  placed  by  the  side  of  the  im- 
mortal Descent  from,  the  Cross** 
He  adds,  *  It  is  time  the  painters  of 
our  epoch  should  also  chant  their 
Marseillaise,*  His  offer  is  refused, 
but  he  does  not  therefore  renounce 
his  project.  The  Triumph  of  Christ 
owes  its  existence  to  this  generous 
rivalship  with  the  highest  merit  be 
recognised. 

The  letter  to  M.  de  Theux  bears 
date  Februaiy  1840.  The  same 
year,  in  August,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Rubens,  a  literary  eoncours  was 
opened  by  the  Society  of  hMers 
and  Arts — ^the  life  of  the  Flemish 
master  being  the  subject  given.  The 
Hloge  de  Ruhens^  by  Antoine  Wierfac, 
was  the  work  crowned.  The  genuine 
admiration  and  just  appreciation 
of  the  great  painter's  excellenoea 
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wluch  the  essay  displays,  are  as 
remarkable  as  the  vigorons  elo- 
quence of  the  literary  style,  which 
gives  no  sign  tha^  the  anthor  is  less 
at  home  with  the  pen  than  with  the 
brash. 

About  the  same  time  he  himself 
proposed  a  theme.     The  prize  was 
to  be  the  Patrocliis,  and  the  subject. 
The  Perniciorislnjliieiice^f Journalism 
on  Art  and  Letters.     The  memoirs 
were  read  in  public,  at  the  Academy 
of  Louvain,  and  M.   Labarre  was 
pronounced  the  victor.    The  matter 
caused   a    sensation    amongst    the 
public  ;  but  the  journalists  observed 
a  discreet   silence — indeed,  hence- 
forth were   somewhat  cautious   in 
their    handling    of   so    unruly  an 
antagonist. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  other  di£B- 
culties  to  be  gi*appled  with.     His 
poverty    cramped    him    on    every 
side.     For  the  vast  conceptions  he 
contemplated,  colours  and  canvas, 
above  all  an  atelier  of  needful  di- 
mensions were  lacking.     Here,  one 
wonld  think,  must  have  been  the 
supreme  temptation.  His  brush  was 
never  idle,  so  the  children  of  his 
genins  had  accumulated  around  him 
— might    not   one    be    sacrificed? 
*  For  your  very  Art's  sake,'  one  can 
imagine  would  be  the  thought.   But 
we  do  not  discover  the  shadow  of 
such    an    idea.     To  depart  from  a 
principle  was  aii  impossibility  with 
him — the   only  one  he  recognised. 
Bat,  whilst  he  ^ad  the  courageous 
certainty   that  he  could  surmount 
all  the  obstacledf  that  sprang  up  in 
his    path,    it  was  grievous  to   the 
man  who  felt  he  had  need  of  all  his 
small  share  of  time  to  give  his  soul 
forth,  if  none  of  its  wealth  were  to 
be  lost  in  death,  thus  to  waste  his 
life  in  these  unnecessary  struggles. 
A  friend  surprised  him,  during  these 
days,  standing  gazing,  with  a  sor- 
rowfb.1  look,  at  a  circus  tent  in  the 
market-place  at  Li6ge. 

*  What  do  you  see  there  ? '  asked 
his  friend. 

*  The  sole  favour  I  ci^ve  on  earth,' 
replied    the    artist,   bitterly — ^*and 


which  is,  nevertheless,  refused  me.' 
He  meant  space  to  paint  in. 

But  he  did  not  accept  denial. 
*  The  picture  shall  be  executed,'  he 
writes  at  this  period,  'though  the 
whole  universe  oppose  it,'  and  adds, 
'  On  saura  si  je  suis  en  6tat  de  pein- 
dre  La  Revolte  de  I'Enfer  centre  le 
Ciel  1 ' 

Necessarily,  in  the  end,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  sort  was  victorions. 
In  1 841,  after  much  petitioning,  the 
municipality  of  Liege  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  unjust  judge,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  granted  him 
permission  to  occnpy  the  deserted 
Church  of  St. -Andre.  At  the  same 
time  the  Commission  of  Recom- 
penses undertook  to  supply  him 
with  the  requisite  materials.  Behold 
him,  then,  in  the  silent  solitude 
of  the  old  church,  unrolling  his 
gigantic  canvas  and  setting  joyously 
to  work.  *  I  know,*  he  says,  *  nor 
day,  nor  time,  nor  date ;  I  recognise 
but  two  things — ^the  hour  of  work 
and  the  hour  of  sleep.' 

Now  one  would  certainly  have 
imagined  that,  to  a  Saint  who  had 
known  work  also  in  his  day,  the 
spectacle  of  this  so  zealous  labourer 
would  have  been  a  grateful  glimpse 
of  life:  possibly  even,  a  more 
pleasurable  thing  than  to  look  on 
at  slow  processions,  and  Usten  to 
droning  choirs,  of  which  small  di- 
versions too  there  had  been  a  lack 
for  the  last  score  of  years.  How- 
ever, the  cediles  of  Liege,  who  were,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  confidence  of  St.- 
Andr6,  discovered  that  he  not  only 
objected  to  this  invasion  of  his 
abandoned  fane,  but  regarded  it  ii;i 
the  light  of  sacrilege ;  out  of  consi- 
deration for  his  susceptibilities, 
then,  Antoine  Wiertz  received  no- 
tice to  quit.  But  he  had  profited 
well  by  the  short  year  of  hospitality. 
La  Revolte  de  VEnfer  and  Le 
Triomphe  du  Christ  issued  forth 
into  the  world  vdth  him.  . 

The  last-named  picture,  generally 
considered  his  chef-d^osuvre,  was 
executed  on  a  system  of  his  own, 
which  he  called  peinture  niate.    It . 
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would  appear  that  this  process  is 
not  only  more  expeditious  than  the 
usual  method  of  oil-paintiug,  but 
that  a  greater  durability  is  the  re- 
sult. Wiertz  is  said  to  have  ex- 
posed a  picture  of  the  sort,  Lo 
Temps,  in  his  garden,  to  all  the 
changes  of  season,  without  any  de- 
triment to  the  vividness  and  rich- 
ness of  its  colour. 

In  August  1844,  a  dreadful  loss 
befell  him :  the  menace  that  had 
been  a  vague  darkness  upon  his  life 
before,  brought  its  pain  home  to 
him — his  mother  died.  Thus  was 
quenched  out  the  one  tender  and 
human  joy  which  had  let  warmtli 
in  upon  his  heart.  He  never  put  his 
friief  away:  beyond  his  atelier, 
there  was  nothing  for  him,  any 
more;  and  even  there,  though  he 
toiled  more  manfully  than  ever,  the 
shadow  pursued  him  always,  to  the 
end.  Because  he  had  kept  back 
nothing  of  his  soul  from  Art,  the 
anguish  sobs  foi*th  through  his 
work.  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise ;  his  pictures  were  his  thoughts, 
and  he  painted  where  another  would 
have  wept.  Also,  the  old  dread 
returned  more  vividly :  was  Jie  to 
leave  his  work  incomplete  ?  There 
was  an  anxious  restlessness  about 
his  zeal  henceforth;  like  a  task- 
master, Death,  standing  so  near, 
hurried  him  to  a  painful  haste  ;  for 
the  first  time,  his  self-reliance  was 
shaken,  and  his  resolution  to  con- 
quer a  place  by  the  great  masters 
was  qualified  with  :  *  if  the  time  is 
given  me.*  At  this  epoch  he  passed 
judgment  on  certain  of  his  pictures, 
and  marked  them  with  a  red  letter 
M  (signifying Twawrai*  hyiort  ?),  Con- 
fiding his  last  wishes  to  M.  Labarre, 
he  said  :  *  I  charge  you  to  destroy, 
after  my  death,  such  of  my  works  as 
bear  this  sign  M.  Then  there  is  one 
last  service  I  ask  of  your  friendship : 
that  you  will  declare  in  my  name, 
and  so  that  it  be  known  publicly, 
that  many  I  have  spared,  are  im- 
mature ;  you  will  add — if  I  have 
not  accomplished  the  work  for 
which  I  folt  myself  bom,  it  is  be- 


cause life  enough  was  refused  me !  * 
(Vide  tltude,  p.  257.) 

Meanwhile  that  life  had  so 
darkened  for  him,  the  diflBculties  in 
the  way  of  his  artistic  career  were 
fast  disappearing.  The  Triumph  of 
Christ  established  its  author's  title 
beyond  dispute,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1850  the  liberal  government 
built,  after  his  own  design,  the 
Bruxelles  Museum;  which  was  to 
be  his  for  his  lifetime,  on  condition 
that,  at  his  death,  four  of  his  prin- 
cipal  pictures  (of  which  Le 
Triomphe  was  to  be  one)  should 
become  the  property  of  the  state. 
Wiertz  responded  by  bequeathing 
all  his  present  works,  and  what 
future  ones  it  might  be  given  him 
to  accomplish,  to  the  nation. 

Thus,  then,  was  the  dream  of  his 
life  fulfilled  :  space  and  light  were 
secured  to  his  beloved  conceptions ; 
and  for  himself  *  bread  and  colours :' 
we  know  he  asked  nothing  further 
from  gods  and  men.  Henceforth 
his  life  was  too  fruitful  in  work  to 
afford  biographical  incidents.  No 
less  than  twenty-six  finished  pro- 
ductions, each  seeming  to  represent 
years  of  devotion  and  toil  mark 
this  epoch — October  1851  to  June 
1865  :  and  whilst  the  vast  walls  of 
the  new  aielier  were  getting  thus 
swiftly  and  magnificently  clad,  his 
pen,  bold,  vehement,  and  eloquent 
as  ever,  was  not  thrown  by.  An- 
other Memoire,  the  subject  this 
time  The  Flemish  School,  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy.  Mean- 
while his  old  enemies,  the  femllc- 
tonisies,  were  not  neglected;  the 
lash  of  his  fearless  sarcasm  and 
half-humorous  indignation  dealt 
them  many  a  stinging  stroke.  He 
contemplated  also  a  literary  under- 
taking of  a  more  serious  character : 
to  give  to  Painting  also  its  mison 
d'etre,  its  grammar,  as  he  expressed 
it;  and  to  establish  on  a  sound 
basis  certain  principles,  capable  of 
rational  demonstration,  which  prin- 
ciples should  be  proved  of  necessity 
involved  in  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  Beautiful  in  Art,  a  term 
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no  more  subject  to  the  flactnations 
of  caprice,  in  his  opinion,  than  any 
ethical  virtne  or  attribate.  Un- 
Lappilj,  this  scheme  was  not  to  be 
realised  :  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  merest  fragments  of  the  Oravi' 
maire  were  found  available  for  pub- 
lication. 

As  to  his  later  pictures,  and  their 
constant  representation  of   death, 
and  that  too  in  its  most  cruel  and 
appalling  aspect,  his  known  turn 
of  thought  which  the  loss  of  his 
mother  and  his  own  failing  health 
intensified,  afford  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient explanation.    Many,  however, 
saw  here  a  fitting  climax  to  that 
mental  aberration   of  which   they 
were  all  along  willing  to  find  proofs. 
Others   again    allege   that  Wiertz 
devoted  the  few  last  years  of  his 
life  to  holding  up  capital  punish- 
ment to  general  execration.     This 
last  ingenious  suggestion,  which  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  un- 
tonable,  borrows  weight  from  the 
extraordinary  and  startling  produc- 
tion,   entitled     Pensees   et    Visions 
(Vune  Tele  coupee^  where  the  painter, 
adopting  the  theory  of  Soemmering, 
CEslner,    Sue,    Castel   and    others, 
that    extinction  of  sensation   does 
not  in)  mediately  follow  decapitation, 
represents  the   three  moments   of 
life  become  agony,  through  which 
the  unhappy  victim  is  assumed  to 
pass,  ere  the  merciful   still  Hand 
can  reach  him  and  quench  out  the 
sense  of  pain.    A  subject  so  ghastly, 
and    rendered    with     a    vividness 
which    betrays  that  the   horror  it 
breathes  was  the  artist's  own,  is 
calculated  to  obtain  an  undue  em- 
pire over  the  spectator's  mind ;  and 
to  maBter,  by  sheer  force  of  terror, 
the  more  elevated  and  harmonious 
impressions  produced  by  the  sur- 
roonding'  pictures.     Thus,  then,  it 
is  not  unaccountable  that  the  name 
of  Wiertz  is  principally  associated 
with  this,  artistically  speaking,  the 
least  memorable  of  his  works.     But 
no    coxmection  can  be  established 
between     capital    punishment  and 
I/Inhumation  prievpiUe^  Le  Suicide, 


JTne  Seconde  apres  la  Mort,  Hire 
et  Paraitre,  Pa/uvres  Orphelins^  ^'c. 
8fc.  In  all  of  these  the  abhor- 
rence of  death  is  differently  ex- 
pressed. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that,  during  these  years, 
Wiertz  painted  only  scenes  of  horror 
and  distress.  Two  works  in  parti- 
cular, dating  from  this  period,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  for  poetic  per- 
ception  and  grandeur ;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  La  Puissance  humaine  and 
L'  Orgueil,  The  same  idea  animates 
both,  '  de  I'audace,  et  encore  de  I'au- 
dace,  et  tonjours  de  I'audace  ! '  In 
the  first  named,  Man,  having 
achieved  the  final  triumph  over 
nature,  and  grasped  the  law  which 
gives  him  possession  of  the  air,  as 
already  he  has  wrested  their  secrets 
from  the  earth  and  sea,  bounds  up- ' 
wards  through  the  ether.  Near 
within  his  grasp  are  the  stars,  beam- 
ing large  in  light,  beneath  him  is 
the  dark.  Two  things  are  note- 
worthy—  the  artist  has  idealised 
his  star,  but  has  felt  no  need  to  de- 
corate humanity  with  feathers.  Man 
— in  very  truth,  man — ^whom  pain 
and  passion  and  grief  have  worn, 
is  here  the  conqueror. 

L^Orgueil  is  of  even  more  puis- 
sant, because  more  direct,  inspira- 
tion. We  have  to  await  no  future 
development  to  attain  to  this. 
Leaning  against  a  pedestal,  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  resting  on 
one  hand,  the  other  clenched  upon 
his  hip,  the  Artist  fixes  an  un- 
flinching gaze  upon  the  skies.  At 
his  feet  lie  the  brush  and  palette, 
flung  there,  as  though  unworthy  to 
express  his  genius  any  more.  The 
stern,  defiant  face,  is  free  from 
scorn ;  there  dwells  a  passion  of  sad- 
ness on  it,  as  in  the  soul  that  wrote 
its  secret  there.  'Powerless,  O, 
jealous  heavens ! '  it  would  seem  to 
breathe,  'to  maim,  or  crush,  or 
stifle  such  as  I ;  powerless  to  con- 
quer, powerful  alone  to  use  your 
privilege — and  slay !' 

To  the  right  of  this  superb  figure, 
ascending  skyward,  form  as  it  were 
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a  ladder  dimly  visible,  the  monu- 
ments of  human  genius.  At  the 
base,  splendid  edifices,  then  towers, 
sculptures,  &c.,  higher  yet,  the 
Painter,  Poet,  Orator,  have  their  re- 
presentatives ;  and  higher,  ever 
higher,  the  Empyrean  is  sealed  by 
this  unconquerable  Art,  and  one  has 
again  in  one's  ears  the  heroic  blas- 
phemy of  olden  times  :  *  Go  to,  let 
us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower, 
whose  top  shall  reach  unto 
heaven.' 

I  have  already  sought  to  make 
intelligible  in  what  this  *  pride,' 
esteemed  by  Wiertz  so  valuable 
a  quality,  consisted.  Certainly  if 
ever  man  were  free  from  the  fool's 
characteristics  of  self-sufficiency  and 
vanity,  he,  who  saw  always  some- 
thing to  remedy  and  improve  in  his 
own  work,  may  be  pronounced  to 
have  been  so.  There  is  a  motto  of 
his  on  record,  which  throws  light 
on  the  subject :  *  Modestie  (T artiste, 
raffinenient  (TorgueiV  He  did  not 
allow  that  the  artist  should  so  far 
intrude  his  personality  as  to  need 
to  blush  for  it.  What  should  we 
think  of  the  priest  who  imagined  it 
behoved  him  to  be  bashftdly  depre- 
ciatory of  the  Deity  he  adored  ? 
To  the  mind  of  Antoine  Wiertz  it 
was  intolerable  egotism  to  presume 
to  be  modest  in  the  name  of  Art. 

'Meanwhile,  his  presentiment  had 
not  erred.  His  genius  was  at  its 
height,  and  a  more  lofty  conception 
than  he  had  yet  attempted  in  con- 
templation when  a  terrible  malady 
— putrid  fever — struck  him  down. 

It  was  at  once  pronounced  fatal, 
but  to  the  end  he  battled  against 
death.  Dr.  L.Watteau  thus  describes 
the  last  scene  : — 

*  His  limbs  were  cold ;  one  could 
€carcely  feel  the  pulse,  yet  his  eyes 
were  full  of  light.  By  a  desperate 
effort  he  contiucted  his  livid  hands, 
crying,  "I  feel  it.  I  have  yet 
strength.     I  will  not  die  !  " ' 

At  this  juncture  M.  Labarre  en- 
ters. They  ask  him.  Does  he  re- 
cognise his  friend  ? 


'A  sob  no  words  can  describe, 
and  which  was  this  man's  farewell 
to  life,  was  the  reply.  With  a 
visible  effort  his  eyes  turned  towards 
me,  he  gave  me*  (Louis  Labarre) 
'  one  long  look,  then  he  flung  up  his 
hands  above  his  head — ^they  fell. 
I  took  them  in  mine — they  were 
already  cold.'     .     .     . 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  i8th  of  June,  1865.  He  was  in 
his  60th  year. 

With  funeral  honours,  obituarv 
notices,  short  and  long,  Dinant 
papers  going  into  mourning,  and 
black  flags  hung  out  from  club  win- 
dows of  an  artistic  turn — nay,  even 
with  farewell  speeches,  where  elo- 
quence was  eloquently  broken  by 
many  sobs  (for  this  man  of  bitter 
enemies  was  also  tenderly  beloved), 
w^  who  have  followed  this  struggle 
to  *  Do  Well '  to  its  close,  and  have 
learned  that  applause  is  no  criterion 
of  success,  have  not  much  to  do. 
Only  for  the  credit  of  his  nation,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  mention  how 
there  was  universal  grief  around  his 
sepulchre.  His  body  was  embalmed, 
and  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Ixelles ; 
the  heart  was  taken  to  Dinant.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  street  leading 
to  the  Museum  should  bear  his 
name.  Dinant  has  also  its  'Bue 
Wiertz,'  where  still  reside  the 
children  of  the  good  boatman, 
Gilain  Desiere,  our  painter's  earliest 
friend. 

To  conclude.  Not  hidden  by  the 
mists  of  any  so-called  heroic  age, 
but  close  to  us,  we  have  this  remark- 
able type  of  the  artist-mind ;  and 
thus,  in  our  very  sight,  as  it  were, 
has  it  been  proved  that  unswerving 
fidelity  to  conviction,  and  ready  sa- 
crifice of  profit  and  popularity  to 
excellence,  are  still  possible,  even 
in  a  day  which  is  too  apt  to  regaid 
theory  and  practice  as  distinct. 
And  m  this  sense  has  it  been  truly 
said  of  Antoine  Wiertz,  that  'he 
made  his  own  life  the  most  admir- 
able of  his  pictures.' 
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NAPOLEON    m.    in    declaring 
war  was  bent  upon  as  dangerous 
a  game  as  his  former  exploits  at 
Boologne    and    Strasburg.      It  is 
remarkable  that    be    was    aware, 
from  the   first,  be    wonld  almost 
certainly  be  overmatched ;  but  he 
reckoned,  perhaps,  on  foreign  al- 
liances, and  on  the  renown  of  the 
French    army.     Common    sense—- 
and  he  was  not  without  it — ^would 
hare  induced  a  commander,  in  such 
circumstances,  not  to  rush  hastily 
to  the  frontier;   but  poHtical  exi- 
gencies were  already  directing  the 
coarse  of  military  affairs;  success 
at    the    outset    was    expected    in 
France ;  and  the  French  army  was 
hurried  on  the  Saar  and  the  Rhine, 
though  its  chief  was  aware  of  its 
inferiority  in  numbers.    We  quote, 
from  the  pamphlet  ascribed  to  the 
Emperor,  his  plan  for  the  impending 
campaign : 

To  compensate  for  the    numerical  in- 
feriorit  J  of  the  French  army  it  vas  necessary 
to  pass  the  Rhine  by  a  rapid  movement,  to 
separate  Sonthem  Germany  from  the  Con- 
federation of  the  North,  and  through  the 
lustre  of  early  success  to  attract  Austria 
and  Italy  to  an  alliance.    If  it  were  possible 
to   prevent  the  armies  of  Southern  and 
Northern    Germany    from   effecting  their 
junction,  the  Prussian  army  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  200,000  men,  and 
the  disproportion  in  numerical  strength  of 
the    belligerents    would   be  lessened.    If 
Austria  and  Italy  made  common  cause  with 
France  the  force  of  numbers  would  be  on 
our  side.    The  Emperor^s  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign, which  he  confided  when  in  Paris  to 
Marshals  MacMahon   and   Lebceuf   only, 
was  to  concentrate  150,000  men  at  Metz, 
100,000  at  Strasburg,  and  50,000  at  the 
Camp  of  ChAlons.    Thus  the  concentration 
of  the  two  first  armies,  one  on  the  Saar, 
the  other  on  the  Bhine,  did  not  unmask  his 
projects. 

This  plan  obyionsly  became  im- 
possible ^ben  it  bad  been  ascer- 
tained  tbat  Southern  Germany 
^uld  oo.operate  to  a  msn  wi«L 


the  North,   and  that  Austria  and 
Italy  would  not  join  France.     But 
to  fall  back  from  the  frontier  was 
not    to    be  thought  of;    and  the 
French    army,    though    miserably 
inferior  in  force  and  efficiency  to 
that  of  its  foe,  was  kept  dissemi- 
nated on  an  immense  front  along 
the  borders  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace ; 
that  is,  was  exposed  to  be  broken 
through  and  crushed  by  its  more 
powerful  antagonist.    The  Emperor 
has  probably  underrated  its  num- 
bers, which  must,  we  think,  have 
been   at  least  200,000    or  220,000 
men;  but  he  says  that,  when  he 
reached  his  head  quarters  on  the 
28th  of  July- 
He  began  to  fear  that  insurmountable 
obstacles  would  cause  his  projects  to  fail. 
The    army  of  Metz,   instead  of  150,000, 
numbered  only  100,000  men,  that  of  Stras- 
burg 40,000  instead  of  100,000,  and  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Ganrobert  had  still  one 
dlTision  in  Paris  and  one  at  Soissons ;  its 
artillery  and  cavalry,   besides,   were   not 
ready.    Not  one  of  the  corps  d'arm^  was 
provided  with  the  requirements  necessary 
to  begin  the  campaign. 

The  unprepared  state  of  the 
French  army  is  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  its  commanders.  Too 
mucb  is  not  to  be  made  of  com- 
plaints common  in  every  army  when 
war  begins ;  but  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  French  corps  were  not  able 
to  move  at  this  juncture,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  long  interval 
of  delay  which  perplexed  every  ob- 
server of  events.  We  quote  a  few 
of  the  hurried  notes  of  the  French 
generals : 

July  24,  1870. 
The  4th  corps  has  neither  canteens,  nor 
ambulances,  nor  carriages  and  waggons,  for 
the  different  regiments  and  staffs.    Eveiy- 
thing  is  wanting. 

Msn,  aTif/y  24. 
The  3rd  corps  leaves  Mets  to-morrow. 
It  has  neitiMr  nedieal  oflkefs,  nor  work- 
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men,  nor  caissons  for  the  ambulances,  nor 
its  ovens  for  the  campaign,  nor  trains. 

Metz,  July  26. 
The  armj  is  without  biscuit  and  bread. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  bake  bread  at 
Paris  and  send  it  on  to  Metz? 

Metz,  JuIj/  27. 
Munitions  for  our  guns  are  not  coming 
in.     At  Metz  there  is  no  sugar,  nor  coffee, 
nor  rice,  nor  brandy,  nor  salt,  and  but  little 
bacon  and  biscuit. 

In  discipline,  too,  self-conceit  and 
carelessness  had  already  disordered 
the  French  army ;  and  General 
Trochu  has  publicly  affirmed  that 
he  augnred  badly  of  the  result 
before  even  a  shot  was  fired,  and 
'  -when,  doubtless,  ho  was  unaware 
of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the 
French  forces.  Meantime,  collected 
with  extraordinary  speed,  and 
moved  with  great  ability  and  skill, 
the  huge  German  masses  were 
marched  on  the  Rhine,  ready  to 
overwhelm  the  scattered  enemies 
who  lay  exposed  to  their  formidable 
onset.  The  moral  condition  of  the 
antagonist  hosts  is  thus  described 
by  General  de  Wimpffen : 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  all  was 
shouting,  singing,  tumult.  The  sounds  of 
the  Marseillaise  reached  even  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor.  Want  of  forethought  pre- 
vailed everywhere ;  there  whs  a  complete 
disregard  of  the  most  elementary  princi- 
ples, of  the  simplest  precautions  in  war, 
serious  as  was  the  state  of  affiiirs.  In  the 
numerous  staffs  hsrdly  any  of  the  officers 
were  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
enemy;  there  were  hardly  any  maps  or 
plans,  though  the  War  Office  abounded  with 
them.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  contrary,  you  saw  coolness,  stern,  rigid, 
inflexible  discipline,  serious  commanders, 
well-educated  officers  familiar  with  the 
French  tongue,  excellent  maps  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  invaded,  assured  information  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  voung  princes 
tried  in  war,  who  had  already  led  armies 
with  intelligence,  a  sorereign  who  holds 
only  a  nominal  command  and  entrusts  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  a  man  of  the  highest 
order  of  merit,  with  the  duty  of  directing 
the  operations,  not  thinking  himself  a 
heaven-born  general ;  finally,  a  spy  system 
reduced  to  a  science.  Fftinfiil,  but  accurate 
contrast  I 

On   the    4th    of  August,    it    is 


well  known,   the    first   blow  w&s 
struck  by  the  Grermans,  if  we  except 
the  affair  at  Saarbruck ;    and    the 
division  of  Douay  of  the  corps  of 
iMacMahon,   thrown   forward   neg- 
ligently beyond   its  supports,  was 
assailed  and  crushed  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia.     The  three  enor- 
mous Grerman  armies — not  less  than 
420,000  strong,  and  outnumbering 
the  French  at  the  points  of  contact, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  and  even 
four   to    one — ^were    now   pouring 
across    the    Rhineland;     and    the 
third  German  army,  after  its  suc- 
cess at  Weissenburg,  rolled  like  a 
torrent  into  Upper  Alsace.     Mac- 
Mahon  hastily  advanced    to  con- 
front it  with  a  force  utterly  inferior 
in  numbers — 45,000  or  47,000  men 
against   130,000    or    140,000 — and 
this  led   to  the  battle   of  Worth 
and  to  the  complete-  defeat  of  the 
whole  French  right  wing  and  to  its 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  French  Marshal,  it  is  now  plain, 
ought  not  to  have  fought  at  such 
hopeless  odds.    It  has  been  justly 
said  that  his  proper  course  was  to 
have    fallen    back   defending    the 
Yosges ;  but  as  he  acted,  doubtless, 
on  superior  orders,  as  his  position 
at  Worth  was  exceedingly  strong, 
and  as  he  reckoned  on  the  aid  of 
De  Failly,  stationed  at  Bitsche,  onhr 
a  few  miiles  distant,  his  dispositions 
do  not,  perhaps,  deserve  the  extreme 
censure  they  have  received.     The 
battle  of  Worth  was  most  fiercely 
disputed,  the  French  showing  that 
in  mere   fighting  power  they  were 
formidable  and    brilliant    soldiers, 
and  the  German  attacks  being  sloir 
and  divided;  and  had  De  Failly's 
corps,    30,000    strong,    come  into 
line  to  MacMahon's  assistance,  the 
day    might  have   been  indecisire. 
Numbers,  however,  at  last  of  coar^ 
prevailed;  and  the  French  retreat 
became  a  disordered  rout,  as  has 
often  been  seen  in  French  mflitarr 
annals,  great  as  had  been  the  vabnr 
of  the  French  army.    We   qao^ 
from   a  judicious   pamphlet.    The 
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Overthrow  of  the  French  Artny,  this 
criticism  on  this  bloody  engage- 
ment: 

Th«  battle  of  Worth  was  well  fought  on 
hoth  sides.    The  Crown  Prince  hurried  his 
corps  into  action  in  rather  a  disjointed 
manner  which  entailed  unnecessary  loss, 
and  might  hare  been  a  serious  error  had  the 
enemy  been  strong  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  it ;  but  it  was  a  sound  principle  of 
the  Oerman  strategy  in  this  campaign  to 
try  for  the  initiative  at  all  costs,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  in  operating  boldly  against 
both  flanks  ihe  Prince  made  full  use  of  his 
superior  strength.     The  slackness  of  the 
pursuit   is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
caTaliy  not  being  up,  and  more  guns  should 
certainly  have  been  taken;  but  this  was 
rather,  perhaps,  attributable  to  the  sta£f 
organisation  not  being  quite  perfect  so  soon 
after  taking  the  field,  and  the  victors  had 
moreoTor  suffered  severely.    Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon    neglected    no    precaution    before 
and  committed  no  £dult  during  the  battle, 
except  in  ordering  the  useless  charge  of 
horsemen  on  such  ground  against  breech 
loaders.     He  made  his  advantage  in  posi- 
tion compensate  for  his  numerical  inferiority 
when  the  enemy  was  even  two  to   one 
(this    proportion    became    much    greater 
before    evening),  and  had,  therefore,   De 
Failly  supported  him  with  energy  the  day 
would  probably  have  had  a  different  result. 

It  has,  however,  been  correctly 
observed  that  the  Marshal  ought  to 
have  retreated  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Oerman  reserves  had  made  the 
continuance  of  the  struggle  hope- 
less. General  de  Wimpffen  says  : 

Even  after  the  battle  had  been  engaged 
and  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  num- 
hers  had  been  ascertained,  would  it  not 
have  been  wiser  to  have  retreated,  making 
use  of  the  defensible  positions  which  were 
obtained  ? 

MacMahon's  retreat  was,  more- 
over, eccentric  and  far  away  from 
the  main  French  army,  and  it  has 
been  urged  that  he  ought  to  have 
tried  to  cross  the  Yosges  by  Nieder« 
bronn  and  Bitsche,  instead  of  has- 
tening Bonthward  on  Saveme  and 
Sarreburg-.      There    is,    however, 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  lost 
all  control  over  his  beaten  army  be- 
fore nightfall  on  the  6th  of  August, 
and   Greneral  de   Wimpffen's  criti- 
cism may  be  unduly  severe : 
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The  Marshal  ought  to  have  effected  hia 
retreat  upon  Niederbronn  and  the  Yosges, 
and  to  have  defended  the  passes.  It  should 
have  been  easy  for  him  with  his  four  divi- 
sions, his  artiUery^d  cavalry,  to  have  held 
the  line  of  the  hiUs. 

On  the  day  of  MacMahon*s  defeat 
at  Worth  a  part  of  the  centre 
of  the  French  army  was  attacked 
and  routed  with  great  loss  at  For- 
bach.  It  is  now  known  that  this 
attack  was  intended  to  have  been 
made  much  later;  the  movement 
was,  in  fact,  a  mistake,  for  the  Ger- 
mans at  first  were  in  inferior  num- 
bers, and  had  Frossard,  the  French 
commander,  been  equal  to  the  posi- 
tion he  held,  the  French  might 
perhaps  have  won  the  battle.  But 
Frossard,  it  has  been  credibly  said, 
was  away  from  his  post  a  great  part 
of  the  day ;  it  has  even  been  alleged 
that  he  refused  the  co-operation  of 
the  3rd  French  corps;  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  turned  and  outflanked 
while  resisting  passively  on  the 
Spicheren  heights,  though  as  yet  he 
was  superior  in  force.  The  author 
of  The  Overthrotv  ofiJie  French  Army 
comments  fairly  thus  upon  this 
engagement : 

At  Forbach  General  Frossard,  the  whilom 
instructor  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  the  art 
of  war,  showed  that  he  himself  knew  nothing 
of  that  art  and  brought  about  his  own  de- 
feat  On  the  other  hand,  Qeneral 

von  Kamecke  was  guilty  of  culpable  rash- 
ness in  remaining  so  long  bevond  the  Saar, 
out  of  reach  of  support,  with  his  single 
division,  which  ought  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed; while  General  von  Goben  was 
also  hasty  in  attacking  with  what  should 
have  proved  insufficient  numbers.  The 
skill,  however,  with  which  General  von 
GKiben  handled  his  troops,  and  the  gal- 
lantry and  steadiness  which  they  displayed, 
are  beyond  praise. 

The  great  German  armies  had 
now  broken  through  the  weak 
French  front  disseminated  along  an 
extensive  arc  from  Thionville  to 
Belfort ;  and  the  double  defeats  of 
Worth  and  Forbach  had  divided 
the  French  right  from  the  left  and 
centre,  and  had  placed  the  whole 
French  army  in  a  critical  position. 
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The  simplest  dictates  of  common 
sense  would  urge  that  the  whole 
French  army  should  be  reunited 
behind  the  Moselle;  and  for  this 
purpose  Lorraine  and  Alsace  ought 
to  have  been  evacuated  at  once, 
a  sufficient  garrison  being  left  in 
Metz,  and  the  French  should  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  historic 
ground  of  Chalons.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  obvious  plan  re- 
commended itself  to  the  French 
chiefs,  and  was  approved  by  the  ill- 
fitted  Emperor,  but  political  con- 
siderations again  interfered  with 
the  plainest  rules  of  the  art  of  war. 
We  quote  from  the  tract  ascribed  to 
Napoleon  III.  : 

The  Emperor  resolved  to  lead  the  army 
back  at  once  to  the  camp  of  Chdlons,  where 
it  could  have  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  corps  of 
De  Failly  and  Douay.  This  plan  when 
sent  to  Paris  was  at  first  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  but  two  days  after- 
wards a  letter  from  M.  E.  OUivier  informed 
the  Emperor  that  the  abandonment  of 
Lorraine  would  have  a  deplorable  effect  on 
public  opinion.  The  Emperor  yielded  for 
a  moment. 

The  plan  now  adopted  was  to 
make  Metz  the  pivot  of  the  French 
left  and  centre,  and  to  assail  the 
Germans  from  this  point  of  vantage 
as  they  moved  into  the  interior  of 
Lorraine.  For  this  purpose  the 
greater  part  of  the  corps  of  Can- 
robert  was  advanced  to  Metz,  and 
added  to  the  other  French  corps 
being  now  concentrated  around  the 
fortress,  as  if  more  than  enough  of 
the  forces  of  France  were  not  al- 
ready in  extreme  danger.  The 
project,  however,  of  attacking  the 
Grermans  in  flank  from  Metz  was 
ba^ed  by  their  leaders ;  and  here  we 
see  one  of  the  marked  distinctions 
in  the  real  efficiency  of  the  two 
armies.  The  tract  just  referred'  to 
says : 

The  action  of  the  army  at  Metz  was 
paralysed  by  our  complete  i^oiranco  of  the 

•  position  and  the  streneth  of  the  f nemy. 

^The  Prussians  concealed  their  movements 
80  well  behind  the  formidable  line  of  cavalry 


which  they  deployed  in  all  directions,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  most  pervevering  re> 
searches,  we  never  really  knew  where  was 
the  main  body  of  their  forces. 

It    should    be    added    that  the 
French  strategy  was  in  the  highest 
degree  perilous,  for  it  prevented  the 
junction    of   the  French   left  and 
centre  with  the  right,  now  at  a  long 
distance,  and  it  exposed  the  Fren^ 
to  be  turned  by  the  Grermans  and 
shut  up  in  the   Lorraine   fortress. 
This  is  exactly  what  took  place; 
and  while  the  French  army  lingered 
at  Metz,   delayed   bj   the  fe«r  of 
irritating  Paris,  the  Germans,  ad- 
vancing  into   Lorraine,   interposed 
between  it  and  MacMahon^a  force, 
and  threatened  to  cut  it  off  from 
the  interior  of  France.     The  situa- 
tion had  become  most  perilous,  and 
on  August    13  Bazaine  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
army  at  Metz  with  orders  to  pass 
the  Moselle  at  once,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  rejoin  MacMahon;  orders 
which  would  certainly  have  been 
given  before  but  for  the  political 
causes  referred  to.     On   the  14th 
the  French  Marshal  began  to  effect 
this  retrograde  movement;  but  he 
was  assailed  suddenly  by  two  hos- 
tile corps,  the  German  commanders 
being,   as  they  said,   resolved  'to 
nail  him  upon  the  spot.'  He  seems  to 
have  made  a  decided  mistake  in 
accepting  the  fight  which  be  might 
have  avoided. 

While  Bazaine  hesitated,  per- 
plexed and  uncertain,  the  great 
general  who  directed  the  German 
operations  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
sent  corps  after  corps  to  close  00 
the  flanks  of  the  French  Marshal. 
The  author  of  The  Overthrow  of  tk^ 
French  Army  says  : 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  sopice- 
ness  was  tbo  eneigy  of  6«D«nd  tob  Moltke. 
who,  as  soon  as  he  discerned  the  possibility 
of  seyering  Bazaine's  commnnicaHoas,  ksc 
not  a  moment  in  tiying  to  e£RKt  it  InstS- 
eientas  may  have  been  the  Freacii  iao- 
.  lities  for  erosiiing  the  Moaell^  the  Gosstcs 
had  still  less ;  hot  then  they  made  the  Bast 
of  them :  whfle  Steiamets  diveitcd  aora- 
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tiOD  and  got  over  near' Jouy,  corps  after  corps 
of  prince  Frederick  Charles  poured  in  a 
ceaseless  stream  throiigh  Pont-A-Monsson, 
and ,  then  turning  northward  deployed 
against  the  Verdun  road. 

As  is  well  known,  Bcusaine,  after  an 
iU-ezplained  bait  on  the  '5tb,  en- 
deavonred  to  retreat  on  the  i6tli, 
and  this  led  to  the  terrible  battle 
of  Bezonyille  or  Mars-la-Toar.    The 
French  Marshal,  headed  by  his  foes, 
took  a  defensive  position  on  the  1 7th, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  crowning 
stmggle  of  Grayelotte  occnrred  be- 
tween the  contending  armies.    In 
these  engagements  the  French  troops 
fooght,  for   the    most  part^  with 
admirable  courage:  though  gene- 
rally, and  especially  at  Grayelotte, 
very  inferior  to  the   Germans  in 
numbers — about  1 30,000  to  230,000 
— ^they  struck  boldly  and  long  for 
victory;    and  though  signs  of  in- 
discipline and  panic  may  have  been 
detected  in  their  ranks,  they  were 
scarcely  defeated  in  a  tactical  sense, 
decisive  as  was  the  strategic  success 
of   Yon    Moltke    in    surrounding 
Bazaine  and  hemming  him  in  upon 
Metz.    It  must  therefore  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  result,  astonishing 
as  it  was,  was  not  caused,  so  &r 
as   exact  evidence  exists,    by  any 
difierence     between    French    and 
German  soldiers   as  such — indeed, 
it  has  been  credibly  asserted  that 
the  morale  of  the  Germans  on  the 
1 8th  was  shaken  at  least  as  much 
as  that  of  their  foes — but  by  num- 
bers,    organisation,    and    general- 
ship ;  and  it  shoxQd  be  added  that 
Marshal   Bazaine    was   placed    in 
a     very    difficult    position — called 
saddenly  to  command  on  the  13th — 
and  that  he  attributes  his  retreat 
on  Metz  on  the  i6th  to  a  want  of 
muBitions  for  his  army — a  want  sig- 
nificant^ if  this  be  true,    of  the 
state*  of  the'  French   administra- 
tion.'    The  catastrophe,  terrible  in 
its  Tostiltd,  was  due  probably  more 
to   the    original  error  of  delaying 
at  MeM  afte^  Wdirth  and  SV>rbak^, 
and  to  the  iinperfect  condition  of  the' 


French  arrangements,  than  to  any 
positive  &nltB  of  Bazaine  or  his 
troops,  though  it  has  been  generally 
allowed  that,  in  those  memorablo 
days,  Bazaine  did  not  display  the 
energy  or  resources  of  a  really  g^eat 
captain.  The  author  of  The  Over- 
throw of  the  French  Army  says : 

The   15th   Tras   6azaine*8   last  day  of 

grace Little  as  he  knew  it^  yacilla- 

tion  and  delay  had  now  done  their  work, 
the  net  had  been  gathered  into  folds  and 
was  ready  to  be  cast  over  the  prey .'.... 
As  regards  the  battle  of  the  i8th  Von 
Moltke's  plan  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles* 
execution  of  it  are  tmimpeachable ;  but 
SteinmetK  was  justly  blamed  for  exposing 
his  men  to  needless  carnage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bazaine  chose  an  excellent  position 
and  sold  it  dearly,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  watchful  against  the  overthrow 
of  his  right.  ....  His  reserves  were  also 
feebly  handled,  and  neither  here  nor  at 
Mars-la-Tour  can  he  be  held  to  have  dis- 
played the  tactical  ability  with  which  he  is 
so  o^n  credited. 

The  battle  of  Gravelotte  enclosed 
Bazaine  and  his  army  within  the 
precincts  of  Metz;  whence  they 
were  to  issue  only  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  whole  left  and  centre  of 
the  French  army  was  isolated  and 
reduced  to  nothingness,  except  so 
far  as  it  should  detain  200,000  Ger- 
mans around  Metz ;  and  nothing  but 
tbe  beaten  French  right  wing,  with 
the  coiT)S  of  Douay  and  some  newly 
raised  levies,  remained  to  confront 
the  enormous  masses  of  invaders 
pouring  into  Lorraine  and  Cham- 
pagne. Such,  as  yet,  had  been  the 
issue  of  the  campaign — the  result 
not  only  of  the  immense  dispropor- 
tion in  force  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  but  of  mismanagement  of 
every  kind  on  one  side  and  of  energy 
and  skill  on  the  other.  By  th is  time 
MacMahon  hadralliedhis  own  corps, 
defeated  at  Worth,  and,  seconded 
by  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Paris, 
had  brought  together  at  the  camp 
of ,  CMIons  an  army  of  about 
140,000  men,,  the  sole  organised 
force  possessed  by  France.  These 
troops,  as  may  be  easily  sopposect, 
w6rcr  by  no 'meand  in  an  efficient 
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state,  and  obviously  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them  was  to  fall  back, 
and  employ  them  in  defending  Paris, 
already  the  object  of  the  German 
hosts,  where,  nnder  the  shelter  of 
the  fortifications,  they  might  grada« 
ally  acquire  consistency,  and  baffle 
or  even  repel  the  enemy.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
of  Greneral  Trochn,  and  indeed  of 
everyone;  and  the  Emperor,  who 
had  reached  Ch&lons  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 6th  of  August,  gave  the 
orders  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  quasi- 
Imperial  pamphlet  confirmed  by 
Trochu's  speech  at  Yersailles : 

The  Emperor  found  at  the  Camp  of 
OhAlons  the  Duke  of  Magenta  and  General 
Trochu;  the  last-named  officer  had  heen 
nominated  by  the  HCnister  of  War  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  camp.  These 
two  Ghenerals  were  invited  bj  the  Emperor 
to  attend  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Prince 
Napoleon,  General  Schmitz,  Chief  of  Uie 
IStaff  of  General  Trochu,  and  General 
Berthaut  wero  present.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Emperor  should  appoint  General 
Trochu  to  command  the  armj  of  Paris, 
that  the  troops  concentrated  at  ChAlons 
should  be  directed  on  the  capital  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  MacManon,  that  the 
Garde  Mobile  should  be  sent  to  the  camp 
of  St-Maur  at  Yincennee,  and  that  the 
Emperor  should  go  to  Paris,  as  was  his 
duty. 

• 

Once  more,  however,  political 
exigencies  were  to  interfere  with 
military  considerations,  and  the 
fatality  which  throughout  the  cam- 
paign brought  ruin  upon  the  forces 
of  France  was  about  to  lead  to  still 
greater  disasters.  When  informed 
that  the  army  at  Oh&lons  was  to 
retire  to  defend  Paris,  the  Mi- 
nister of  War  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
on  the  17th: 

The  Empress  has  handed  me  the  letter 
in  which  the  Emperor  haa  annoipiced  his 
intention  of  leading  the  army  at  Ch&lons 
to  Paris.  I  implore  the  Emperor  to  gire 
up  this  notion,  which  would  appear  the 
desertion  of  the  army  at  Mets.  .... 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a  powerM 
diversion  and  assail  the  Prussians,  already 
exhausted  by  several  engagements  ? 

Napoleon  and  MacMahon  yielded, 


as  we  see,  not  only  from  the  last- 
named  pamphlet,  but  from  the 
following  despatch  from  MacMahon 
on  the  19th:  'Let  the  Council  of 
Ministers  know  that  I  will  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power  to  rejoin 
Bazaine.' 

A  delay  of  two  or  three  days  took 
place,  and  it  is  fisdr  to  say  that, 
during  this  brief  period,  the  idea  of 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine 
was  not  so  hopeless  as  it  appeared 
on  the  i6th  and  as  it  was  felt  to  he 
a  short  time  afterwards.  Baxaine, 
after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  had 
sent  a  message  to  Oh&lons  that  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  effect  his 
escape  by  a  march  along  the  nortii- 
em  frontier ;  and  had  this  been  oor- 
rect^  an  attempt  to  join  Baaine 
from  Chalons  on  the  Aisne  or  the 
Oise  would  not  haye  been  a  perilous 
operation.  We  quote  frt>m  the 
despatch  of  Bazaine  on  the  19th: 

The  troops  require  repose  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  King  of  Prossia  was  thk 
morning  at  Reaonville  with  H.  De  MoIUlb, 
and  there  are  many  indications  that  the 
Prussian  army  will  inrest  Mets.  I  calen- 
late,  howerer,  upon  being  able  to  maich 
northwards,  and  to  fidl  bi^k  tliea  l^  Mont- 
mddy  upon  the  road  to  SL-Mfoihould  and 
Chilons,  if  the  enemy  is  not  in  too  gnat 
strength  upon  it.  In  that  erent,  in  order 
to  refu:h  ChAlons,  I  would  go  on  to  Sedan 
and  eyen  M&d&res. 

Forty-eight  hours  having,  how- 
ever passed,  and  no  intelligence 
having  arrived  of  the  intended 
movement  pf  Bazaine,  the  Emperor 
returned  to  his  original  project; 
and  on  the  21st  MacMahon  ad- 
dressed a  proclamaldon  to  the  troops 
at  Ch&lons,  from  which  we  quote 
these  few  words : 

I  was  extremely  desirous  of  givung  mj 
assistance  to  Marsnal  Basaine,  but  this  en- 
terprise had  become  impossible.  •  .  .  The 
system  of  the  PTossianB  oonaists  in  acting 
in  vast  masses.  We  must  imitata  their 
tacUcs,  and  I  shall  lead  you  under  the  walb 
of  Paris,  which  will  prove  the  bulwark  of 
France  agunst  the  enemy. 

The  Ministry,  the  Regent,  and 
the  War  Minister,  carried  away  hy 
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the  dread  of  exasperating  Paris, 
again  interposed  tlieir  minons  coun- 
sels. This  despatch  was  sent  on 
the  22nd  of  August : 

Tlie  opinion  of  the  Council,  bearing  in 
mind  the  news  recexred.  from  Marshal 
Bazaine,  is  more  decided  than  erer.  The 
resolution  formed  yesterday  should  be  aban- 
doned ;  neither  the  decree,  nor  the  letter, 
fior  the  proclaniation  ought  to  be  published. 
An  aide-de-camp  from  the  Minister  of  War 
leaves  for  Rheims  with  all  necessary  in- 
structions. To  desert  Bazaine  would  have 
the  most  deplorable  consequences.  In  the 
event  of  such  a  disastrous  step  being  taken 
there  ar3  reasons  to  fear  that  the  capital 
would  not  defend  itself. 

A  Council  of  War  was  now  held 
at  Conrcelles.  MacMabon  had  al- 
ready began  to  execute  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  the  fatal  scheme  of 
marching  on  Metz,  along  the  verge 
of  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  of  thus 
not  only  uncovering  Paris,  but  of 
exposing  the  last  army  of  France 
to  be  caught  and  crashed  in  flank 
and  rear  by  two  German  armies 
within  striking  distance,  and  when 
nnited  nearly  twice  as  strong  and 
more  than  twice  as  efficient  in  the 
field,  was,  after  some  hesitation, 
adopted.  We  quote  from  the 
pamphlet  ascribed  to  Napoleon,  and 
can  only  say  a  more  melancholy 
exhibition  of  weakness  and  rashness 
has  seldom  been  displayed  : 

Having  received  this  pressing  injunction 
from  the  Ck>uncll,  the  Duke  of  Magenta, 
faithful  above  aU  to  duty,  obeyed  and  re- 
solved to  run  the  risk.  Everything  that  ap- 
peared a  sacrifice  for  the  public  good  was 
in  accordance  with  his  noble  mind,  and  he 
was  pleaaed  with  the  thought  that,  by  at- 
tracting on  himself  all  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  liberated  the  capital  for  a  time 
and  gave  it  the  means  of  completing  its 
defences.  As  for  the  Emperor,  he  raised 
no  objectioDB. 

The  strategic  errors  of  this  pro- 
ject have  been  so  often  and  so  well 
explained  that  we  need  not  at  pre- 
sent dwell  upon  them.  The  '  Staff 
Officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine ' 
sensibly  observes : 

It  18  enough  to  glance  at  a  map  to  com- 


prehend the  madness  of  this  scheme,  which 
consisted  in  making  our  army  describe  an 
immense  semicircle,  of  which  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  occupied  the  centre  with 
an  army  of  180,000  men,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  which  we  should  encounter  in 
succession  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Saxony,  about  70,000  strong,  and  the  two 
first  German  armies  which  were  investing 
Metz  with  200,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

It  has  been  urged,  too,  that  even 
if  a  march  npon  Metz  was  to  be 
undertaken,  the  attempt  ought  to 
have  been  made  southwards,  where 
a  line  of  retreat  would  remain  open,- 
and  not  by  the  north,  where  a  single 
defeat  would  probably  expose  the 
French  to  ruin.  We  quote  from  a 
valuable  tract  by  a  Belgian  critic  of 
high  reputation : 

Had  the  army  of  the  Duke  uf  Magenta 
been  strong  enough  in  numbers  and  in 
morale  to  relieve  Bazaine  by  a  movement 
from  Ch&lons,  it  ought  to  have  operated  not 
by  its  left,  towards  the  north,  trying  to  pass 
between  a  neutral  frontier  and  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  but  by  its  right  towards  the 
south.  By  moving  in  thia  last  direction, 
instead  of  being  outflanked  it  would  have 
outflanked  the  enemy  on  his  extreme  left, 
and  it  would  have  kept  its  communications 
with  the  interior  of  France  free  and  open. 
A  half-success  gained  at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  front  of  the  invading  army  might 
have  led  to  the  happiest  consequences ;  nay, 
more,  a  defeat  and  even  a  battle  completely 
lost,  would  have  left  MacMahon  the  means 
of  loading  back  his  army  to  the  centre  of 
France  and  thence  of  regaining  the  capital. 
By  taking  a  southerly  direction  the  French 
army  had  room  on  its  right,  its  left,  and  its 
rear.  In  the  event  of  a  reverse  it  could 
escape  anywhere,  without  being  embarrassed 
in  ita  movements  or  running  the  risk  of 
being  hemmed  in  on  an  obstacle  which  might 
cause  its  destruction.  By  taking  a  northerly 
direction,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  on  ita 
left  a  neutral  State — a  serious  danger ;  on 
its  right,  at  Vitry-le-Fran9ais,  the  army 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  already 
threatening  its  flanks ;  and  its  commanders 
must  have  known  that  it  would  be  met  and 
attacked  by  the  armies  of  Princo  Frederick 
Charles  and  of  Steinmetz  at  and  near 
Metz. 

On  the   22nd  of  August,  Mac- 
Mahon's  army  began  definitively  its 
march  northwards.      Composed  of 
four  corps  of  unequal  strength,  it 
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nnmbered  about  140,000  men,  and  it 
was  in  no  condition  to  undertake  a 
xnoyement  which,  to  have  even  a 
chance  of  success,  required  the 
greatest  speed  and  perfect  organisa- 
tion. The  •  Staff  Officer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine,'  who  was  evidently  at- 
tached to  the  corps  of  Do  nay,  gives 
this  account  of  the  state  of  the 
army: 

The  morale  of  the  troops  was  by  no 
means  perfect.  The  ist  corps,  which  had 
suffered  the  defeats  of  Weissenburg  and 
Worth,  and  had  executed  a  long  retreat, 
with  the  necessary  consequences,  prirations, 
and  fatigues,  had  lost  its  discipline  and 

self-confidence The  5  th  corps  had 

lost  its  consistency  and  did  not  trust  its 
commander;  the  culpable  inactivity  of 
General  de  FaiUj  was  in  fact  the  cause  of 
the  disaster  of  Worth,  and  the  soldiers 
<!harged  him  with  incapacity.  The  7th 
corps,  of  which  one  division  had  suffered 
heavily  at  Worth,  was  admirably  com- 
manded, but  its  composition  was  recent  and 

in  many  respects  it  was  incomplete 

The  1 2th  corps  was  by  no  means  homo- 
geneous ;  there  was  in  it  a  little  of  every- 
thing; it  played,  nevertheless,  a  very 
honourable  part  in  the  operations  that 
followed. 

The  calamitous  march  of  the 
-seven  days  following,  described 
minutely  by  the  last-named  author, 
and  by  General  de  Wimpffen,  who 
replaced  De  Failly  on  the  31st  of 
August,  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  military  student.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Marshal  Mac« 
Mahon  was  not  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  speed,  and  even  that  the 
soldiers  he  led  were  incapable  of 
executing  forced  marches  ;  it  is  now 
known  that  MacMahon  gave  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  press  for- 
ward, and  the  French  troops  more 
than  once  made  great  exertions  to 
carry  out  his  orders.  The  delays 
and  slowness  which  puzzled  critics 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  French  commissariat 
and  other  departments,  to  the 
divided  counsels  which  still  pre- 
vailed, and  to  the  extreme  peril 
of  the  enterprise  itself,  which,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  caused 


hesitation.  By  the  25th  of  August, 
the  French  army  had  nearly  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Aisne;  and  ihs 
'  Staff  Officer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Brhine'  observes: 

A  ray  of  hope  and  of  confidence  shone 
over  the  aimy.  In  two  days  we  had  tzavened 
a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles,  an  enor> 
mous  distance  for  so  great  a  mass  of  troops. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  even  in  his 
forced  marches  in  pursuit  of  MacMahon, 
did  not  make  more  than  fifteen  nulu  a 
day. 

The  25  th,  however,  was  nearly 
lost  through  difficulties  in  procuring 
supplies  ;  and  on  the  26th  the  news 
that  the  advanced  guards  of  the  still 
distant  Germans  were  threatening 
to  seize  the  Argonne  passes,  at  once 
led  to  delay  and  confusion.    The 
French  army,  menaced  on  its  flank, 
paused,    and,  as   usually  happens, 
troops  were  detached  to  observe  the 
gradually  approaching  enemy,  and 
hardly  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles 
were  accomplished  in  a  direct  line. 
On  the  27  th,  MacMahon  felt  assured 
that  a  march  on  Metz  must  involve 
disaster ;  and  his  whole  army  was 
ordered  to  turn  northward — a  move- 
ment which  of  course  diverted  it  firom 
the  routes  first  selected  by  its  com- 
mander, and  still  further  retarded 
its  columns.    The  unfortunate  chief 
at  the  same  time  sent  the  following 
telegraphic  message  to  Paris ;  and^ 
except  that  he  altogether  under- 
rated  the   enormous  forces  of  the 
Crown    Prince    of    Prussia  —  not 
50,000,  but  170,000  men — ^it  shows 
that  he  understoodhis  real  situation: 

The  first  and  second  German  annies, 
more  than  200,000  strong,  are  inveating 
Metz,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle ;  a  force,  estimated  at  50,000  mca, 
has  been  marched  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse  to  impede  my  march  on  Mets.  In- 
formation has  reached  me  that  the  Czvwb 
Prince  of  Prussia  is  to-day  moving  on  tbt 
Ardennes  with  50,000  men ;  his  army  is 
probably  already  at  ArdeuiL  I  am  at  Le 
Ch^ne  with  rather  more  than  100,000  mea. 
Since  the  19th  I  have  had  no  inteiliseaot 
from  Bazaine ;  if  I  proceed  to  joio  hoa  I 
ahall  be  attacked  in  front  bv  a  part  of  the 
fint  and  second  armin,  wnidiy  mdcr  tha 
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screen  of  tho  forests,  can  draw  off  from 
Metz  a  force  superior  to  mm%  and  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
who  will  cut  off  my  retreat  To-morrow  I 
shall  march  to  M^zi^res,  whence  I  shall 
continue  my  retreat^  according  to  events, 
towards  the  west. 

The  evil  g^enius  of  the  Ministry  in 
Paris  once  more  interposed  to  make 
ruin  certain.  The  War  Minister 
telegraphed  this  reply : 

If  you  abandon  Bazaine  reyolution  will 
break  out  in  Paris,  and  you  will  be  attacked 
bj  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  Paris 
can  protect  itself:  the  fortifications  are  com- 
plete. It  Appears  to  me  all-important  that 
you  should  march  at  once  to  meet  Bazaine. 
....  You  have  the  start  of  at  least  thirty- 
six  hours  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 

perhaps  of  forty-eight  hours In  no 

eyent,  and  no  matter  what  happens,  bring 
the  Emperor  back  to  Paris.  That  would 
be  revolution. 

MacMahon  and  the  unfortunate 
Emperor,  with  a  weakness  of  pur- 
pose consequent  on  their  miserable 
position,  acquiesced  in  an  hour  of 
ill  omen  to  France.  The  alleged 
luiperial  pamphlet  says : 

The  Emperor  might  have  objected,  but 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  oppose  the 
decision  of  the  Begency,  and  he  had  re- 
signed himself  to  submit  to  the  consequences 
of  the  fatal  inspiration  which  directed  the 
projects  of  the  Government.  As  for  the 
I>ake  of  Magenta,  he  once  more  submitted 
to  the  orders  from  Paris  and  directed  his 
course  on  Metz. 

Conduct  such  as  this — a  general- 
in-chief  consenting  to  lead  his  army 
to  what  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science would  be  ruin — is,  in  our 
jadgment,  not  to  be  justified.  It 
has  been  said,  however,  that  Mao* 
Mahon  was  bound  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Minister  at  War, 
and  that  the  entire  resppnsibility 
falls  on  the  presumptuous  Aulic 
Council  in  Paris.  On  this  point  it 
ought  to  be  enough  to  cite  the 
Opinion  of  Napoleon  I.,  who,  it  is 
^ell  known,  did  i^ot  hesitate  in  his 
-^Qzid^rjful  ci^mpaign  of  1796  to  set 
jKb  noBght  the :  Directory-s-  orders, 
thottj^  a  general  of  only  26  years 


of   age.      Napoleon    says,    in    his 
Commentariea : 

Had  Napoltfm  obeyed  the  order  of  the 
French  Government  he  would  have  marched 
upon  Bome  and  Naples  with  20,000  men, 
learing  the  remainder  of  the  army  under 
Hantua  with  Kellerman  in  command.  In 
that  event  the  army  and  Italy  would  have 
been  lost.  Napoleon  would,  no  doubt,  have 
only  followed  superior  orders,  but  he  would 
not  the  less  have  been  greatly  to  blame  ;  a 
general-in-chief  is  not  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility by  the  order  of  a  minister  or 
of  a  sovereign  distant  from  the  theatre  of 
operations,  and  wholly  or  in  part  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  latest  moment. 
Every  general-in-chief  who  takes  upon  him- 
self to  execute  a  plan  which  he  thinks  ill- 
judged  or  tending  to  disaster,  is  committing 
a  crime ;  he  should  insist  upon  a  change, 
protest,  or  even  resign  his  command  rather 
than  lead  his  troops  to  destruction. 

On  the  28  th  of  August  the  fatal 
march  on  Metz  was  attempted  anew, 
MacMahon's  army  forming  two 
great  columns,  the  5  th  and  7 th corps, 
which  composed  the  right,  being 
directed  towards  Stenay  and  the 
Meuse  ;  and  the  left,  the  ist  and 
12  th  corps,  making  for  the  river  by 
Stonne  and  Rauconrt.  The  distance 
was  only  about  25  miles,  and  as  the 
German  armies  were  drawing  near, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  French 
would  march  with  the  greatest 
celerity  in  order  to  place  the  Meiise 
between  them  and  their  powerful 
foe.  Nevertheless,  the  Meuse  was 
not  crossed  until  late  on  the  30th  of 
August,  at  least  by  all  MacMahon's 
corps — that  is,  not  more  than  eight 
mites  a  dav  were  made  in  a  direct 
line ;  and  the  French  movements 
were  a  strange  series  of  marches 
and  shifting  counter-marches,  hardly 
possible  at  first  sight  to  comprehend. 
The  main  cause  of  this,  it  is  now 
known,  was  tho  ever-menacing 
presence  of  the  German  armies, 
which,  gathering  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  French,  compelled  their 
corps  to  halt  and  pause,  and  to 
diverge  from  their  intended  course. 
The  impedimenta^  too,  of  the  French' 
army  delayed  it  greatly  in  a  diffi- 
cult country  ;    and,  as  often  has 
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happened  In  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  indiscipline,  terror,  and  de- 
moralisation began  to  break  np  the 
diminishing  ranks.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th,  MacMahon's  5th 
corps,  which  now  formed  his  rear- 
guard, and  had  been  ordered  to 
cover  the  movement  of  his  other 
three  corps  across  the  Mense,  was 
assailed  at  Beanmont,  in  force,  hj 
the  (Germans  ;  and  how  completely 
it  was  surprised,  and  how  badly  the 
outpost  duty  of  the  French  was  too 
often  performed  in  this  campaign, 
is  shown  by  the  'Staff  Officer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  ' : 

There  were  no  cavalry  vedettes,  not 
even  pickets  of  infantry.  The  men  had 
begun  cleaning  their  guns,  taking  their 
soup,  or  looking  for  food  in  the  villages, 
the  horses  of  the  general  officers  and  their 
staffs  were  in  their  stables,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy 
rained  into  the  camp,  no  previous  signal 
having  been  given. 

The  conduct  of  De  Failly  was, 
certainly,  shameful.  General  de 
Wimpffen,  who  replaced  him  after 
this  defeat,  observes : 

General  de  Failly  has  pleaded  that  his 
reconnoitring  parties  had  not  made  him 
aware  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  Be  it 
so ;  but  had  not  his  troops  been  engaged 
with  the  Germans  the  day  before,  only  a 
few  miles  off?  Did  the  General  suppoKo 
that  the  Germans,  pressing  forward  to  cut 
us  off,  were  going  amiably  to  halt  and  to 
allow  us  time  to  get  over  the  Meuse  ? 

The  battle  of  Beaumont  was  a 
complete  rout ;  MacMahon,  who 
had  crossed  the  Mease  with  about 
half  his  army,  was  compelled  to  fall 
back ;  and  Douay's  corps,  the  7th, 
which  had  not  yet  crossed,  was 
partly  involved  in  De  Failly's 
disaster.  The  whole  French  army, 
on  the  night  of  the  30th,  was  in 
retreat  along  the  Meuse  to  Sedan, 
its  last  divisions  having  passed  with 
difficulty,  and  for  the  moment  it 
was  comparatively  safe.  But  part 
of  it  had  been  greatly  demoralised  ; 
and  General  de  Wimpffen  thus 
describes  the  condact  of  some  of  the 
beaten  soldiers  of  the  corps  of  which 
he  was  now  in  command  : 


A  considerable  number  of  infantry  men 
were  marching  in  disorder,  scattered  about 
in  loose  bands  which  filled  the  country.  I 
hastened  to  stop  this  confusion  and  to  n- 
monstrate  with  the  fugitives.  I  could  not 
make  myself  understood.  I  cried  out  in 
vain,  *  Look  behind  you,  cowards,  the  enemy 
and  his  guns  are  still  at  a  distance ;  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.'  They  would  not 
listen,  but  hurried  on. 

Meantime  the  enormous  German 
armies  had  been  closing  upon  their 
foe,   and  had  made  success  well- 
nigh  certain.     By  midday  on  the 
31st  of  August,  the  Crown  I^rince 
of  Saxony,  with  about  70,000  men^ 
held  the  line'of  the  Chiers  just  south 
of  Sedan, having  crossed  to  the  right 
bank   of  the   Meuse  ;      while  the 
Crown    Prince    of    Prussia,   with 
about  170,000,   held  the   adjacent 
country  on  the  left  bank,  including 
Sedan  on  the  south  and  west^  and 
already  threatening  the  only  line  of 
retreat  still  perhaps   open  to  the 
French.     230,000  or  240,000  men, 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency 
for    war,    were   gathering    aroima 
1 10,000  or  1 20,000,  composed  largely 
of  new  levies,  and  dispirited  by  re- 
peated defeats.     What  MacMahon 
should  have  done  in  these  circum- 
stances is  a  question  disputed  among 
critics ;  it  is  probable  that  his  best 
chance  was  to  have  marched  west- 
wards at  once  on  Mezicrcs,  the  road 
from  Sedan  to  that  place  being  not 
yet  occupied  by  the  enemy,  at  least 
in   any    considerable    force.      The 
*  Staff  Officer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Hhine '  says : 

At  this  conjuncture  there  was  but  one 
way  to  avoid  a  disaster,  and  that  was  to 
leave  at  Sedan  all  the  heavy  iwq>edimenia 
of  the  army,  baggage,  trains,  ambalanc^v, 
and  even  the  lai^e  artillery  carriages,  and 
to  march  boldly  on  Mdzieres,  covered  by 
the  Meuse,  and  presenting  a  strong  rear- 
guard to  the  enemy.  The  Germans  would 
certainly  have  pursued  us,  but  they  woold 
have  been  retarded  by  tlie  great  difBeuteies 
of  the  countiy  and  by  the  fire  of  the  for^ 
tress.  An  attempt  to  break  out  towards 
the  east  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  had 
we  escaped  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  en 
the  31st  we  should  have  been  surrounded  t 
few  days  later.  Not  a  minute  was  to  be 
lost,  but  with  eneigy  all  might  poesibiy 
have  been  saved. 
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The  Belgian  writer  referred   to 
observes : 

HacMahoD,  had  he  been  a  real  general, 
would  never  have  marched  his  army  round 
Sedan,  he  would  have  hastened  to  retreat 
towards  the  west.  Had  he  marched  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  sacrificing  a  portion  of  his 
artillery  in  order  to  prevent  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  from  crossing  the  river, 
he  might  have  reached  M6zi^ros,  recrossed 
the  Meuse,  and  moved  on  Paris  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oise But  neither  Fre- 
derick the  Great  nor  Napoleon  could  have 
saved  the  French  army  without  losing  a 
greit  part  of  its  material. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  might 
possibly  have  saved  a  part  of  the 
French  army  ;  bnt,  considering  the 
positions  and  the  strength  of  the 
Germans,  the  French  must  have 
been  heavily  defeated.  Instead, 
however,  of  marching  on  M^zieres, 
MacMahon  resolved  to  accept  battle; 
and  on  the  3i8t  he  drew  np  his 
army  in  positions  npon  the  line  of 
eminences  which  spreads  around 
three  sides  of  Sedan.  This  was  a 
most  unfortunate  step ;  but  it  would 
appear  from  General  de  Wimpffen 
that  MacMahon  had  not  even  yet  a 
notion  of  the  real  force  of  the  two 
German  armies;  and  though  this 
does  not  ezcase  him,  for  he  ought  to 
have  been  better  informed,  it  does 
relieve  his  conduct  from  the  charge 
of  sheer  infatuation  and  folly. 
General  de  Wimpffen  says  : 

Neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Marshal 
told  me  what  the  plan  was  to  be :  the  one 
no  doubt  being  ignorant  of  the  projects  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  the  other,  as  I 
beKeve,  not  being  aware  of  the  dispropor- 
tion between  his  own  force  and  that  of  the 
enemy.  Qeneral  Lebrun  says  in  his  report : 
*  The  Marshal,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with 
him,  believed  that  not  more  than  60,000 
or  70,000  Germans  could  be  opposed  to  him 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse.' 

MacMahon,  reasoning  on  this  false 
supposition,  still  felt,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  hopeful.  The  «  Staff  Officer 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine '  reports 
that  the  Marshal  remarked  to 
Douay : 

It  is  quUe  posaibU  to  remain  in  these 


positions  all  io-morrow  ;  I  have  no  intention 
to  allow  myselff  like  Bazaine,  to  be  hemmed 
in  upon  a  fortress;  I  shall  manauvre  before 
the  enemy. 

General  de  Wimpffen,  who  had 
an  interview  with  MacMahon,  says : 

What  in  this  situation  surprised  me 
roost,  was  the  appearance  of  calmness,  even 
of  satisfaction,  which  was  visible  in  the 
Marshal's  features. 

MacMahon,  therefore,  probably 
calculated  on  fighting  a  defensive 
battle  at  Sedi^  against  hardly 
superior  forces;  and  he  believed 
that  he  would  have  ample  time 
to  retreat,  after  inflicting  a  heavy 
loss  on  the  Germans.  The  hypo- 
thesis on  which  he  acted  was  false  ^ 
but  had  it  been  correct,  his  disposi- 
tions would  not  have  been  so  ruin- 
ously bad  as  they  appear  in  the 
light  of  the  real  &cts.  He  seems, 
even  on  the  evening  of  the  3i8t,  to 
have  thought  that  his  line  of  retreat 
upon  Mezieres  would  remain  open. 
The  •  Staff  Officer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,'  who  evidently  was 
stationed  in  this  very  direction, 
says: 

The  Marshal  did  not  think  the  Prussian 
army  so  close  upon  him.  .  .  .  He  reckoned 
on  being  able  to  manoeuvre  on  September  i, 
and  to  make  good  his  retreat  on  M^zi&res. 

These  fatal  mistakes  are  rather  a 
proof  of  the  faulty  arrangements  of 
the  French  staff,  and  of  the  mal- 
administration of  the  French  army, 
than  of  the  absolute  folly  of  the 
French  generals,  which  has  been 
made  to  account  for  everything.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  review  the 
details  of  the  frightful  battle  which 
endued.  As  is  well  known,  the  two 
German  armies  succeeded  by  a  con- 
verging movement  in  hemming 
the  French  in  upon  Sedan  ;  and 
when  this  operation  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  heights  on 
either  bank  of  the  Meuse  had  been 
crowned  by  the  German  guns,  the 
capitulation  had  become  a  necessity. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
fall  of  MacMahon  could  have  had 
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any  real  effect  on  the  issue ;  or  to 
say  whether  the  conflicting  projects 
of  Generals  Wimpffen  and  Ducrot 
— an  attempt  to  break  ont  towards 
Cangnan,  or  retreat  to  Mezieres  at 
any  cost — could  have  saved  a  large 
part  of  the  French  army  had  either 
been  executed  early  in  the  day. 
The  battle  was  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly lost  when  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  united  his  troops  with 
those  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony, 
and  enclosed  the  French  in  a  circle 
of  fire ;  and  it  is  simply  ignorance 
to  suppose  that  any  effort  could 
then  have  averted  ruin.  Every 
military  account  agrees  on  this 
point ;  we  quote  a  few  words  from 
the  German  report,  which  appears 
to  us  very  fair  and  accurate  : 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  fire  of 
400  or  500  guns  was  concentrated  upon  the 
eneiny*8  army ;  it  defended  itself  for  a  long 
time  with  great  courage,  but  was  at  last 

driven  into  Sedan  completely  routed 

Surrounded  by  forces  double  in  number  and 
without  a  hope  of  opening  a  passage  or  of 
fighting,  the  French  army  had  no  choice 
but  to  surrender. 

It  is  a  mistake,  also,  to  think  that 
the  French  showed  themselves  mere 
cowards  on  this  fatal  day.  A  large 
part  of  the  1st  and  5  th  corps,  dis- 
pirited by  repeated  disasters,  did 
not,  indeed,  make  a  vigorous  stand ; 
but  the  12th  corps,  though  greatly 
outnumbered,  resisted  admirably 
the  attack  on  Bazeilles,  and  had  the 
advantage  almost  to  the  last ;  and 
the  7th  struggled  with  unflinching 
courage  against  the  enormons 
masses  of  the  Crcfwn  Prince  of 
Prussia.  The  judicious  author  of 
27/6  Overthrow  of  the  French  Army 
says  truly : 

The  day  was  not  easily  yielded  by  the 
French,  nor  was  their  defeat  unchequered 
by  some  glorious  episodes.  In  a  condition 
bereft  of  even  a  glimpse  of  hope,  and  recog- 
nising the  &ct  with  the  intelligence  of 
Fren&  soldiers,  hemmed  in  on  eveiy  side 
and  fighting  back  to  back  they  still  fouj^t 
on, ,  portions  of  Pe  Faill/s  corps,  driveq 
i^m  their  first  position,  fell  inwards  to^ 
wards  the)  centre,  and  rallying  upon  Uie 


support  thus  received  offered  a  prolonged 
resistance,  which  told  its  tale  next  moming 
in  the  attenuated  ranks  of  the  Prussian 
Guard.  On  the  heights  of  Floing,  at  the 
same  time,  were  enacted  afresh  the  bloody 
scenes  of  Worth  and  Grarelotte.  As  soon 
as  their  batteries  from  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  had  in  some  degree  silenced  those 
of  the  French,  the  German  columns  rushed 
up  the  face  of  the  hill  in  the  teeth  of  s 
withering  fire,  and,  reckless  of  the  cost, 
strove  to  win  by  a  direct  attack  in  additioc 
to  the  already  certain  process  of  a  flank 
movement.  Here,  however,  as  before,  bmte 
force  won  less  by  itself  than  by  the  aid  of 
science,  and  the  afternoon  was  far  admeed 
belbn  tha  QviuimoB  had  got  possession  of 
.the  entire  ridge. 

The  frightful  catastrophe  of 
Sedan  has  been  justly  called  the 
darkest  spot  in  the  military  annals 
of  any  nation.  Its  immediate  causes 
were  the  slow  marches  of  the  French 
during  the  precieding  days,  the 
error  of  accepting  the  battle,  the 
disorganisation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  ability  of  the  German 
chiefs,  who,  availing  themselves 
of  their  enemy's  mistakes,  brought 
him  to  bay  and  crushed  him  with 
overwhelming  numbers.  Bat  the 
paramount  and  original  cause  was 
the  ruinous  project  which  had  seat 
MacMahon,  with  an  inferior  and 
weakly  organised  force,  to  make  a 
long  flank  march  along  the  Bdgian 
frontier,  within  reach  of  foes  in 
irresistible  strength,  and  who 
would  almost  iACvitably  destroy 
him  before  he  could  make  good  his 
way  to  Metz  ;  and  this  project  was 
that  of  the  Ministry  in  Paris,  carried 
away  by  fear  of  the  political  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  ui^ed,  however, 
that  had  MacMahon  marched  more 
rapidly,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
start  he  had  over  the  Grown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  he  might  have  defeated 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  before 
his  coUea^e  had  come  into  line, 
and  have  thus  victorionsly  ad- 
vanced to  Metz,  and  that  the  &nlt 
lay  not  in  the  plan  itiself,  but*  in  iW 
feeble  execution  of  it.  This'ii^easoD- 
ing,  however,  assumes  thtat  ibe 
Crown-   Prin6e  ^  of  'Saxony  wodd 
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have  allowed  the  Frenoh  Marshal  to 
brifig  him  to  bay  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Grown  Prmce  of  Russia,  an 
assumption  evidently  not  to  be  made, 
far  the  Grown  Prmce  of  Saxony 
was  free  to  move  in  any  direction 
he  chose  to  take ;  mad  it  seems  clear, 
giving  the  German  chiefs  wadit  for 
even  ordinary  prudence  and  skill, 
that,  no  matfcer  how  MacMahon  had 
marched,  they  must  have  caught  and 
defeated  his  army  before  it  could 
have  attained  Metz,  they  being  in 
possession  of  the  chord  of  the  arc 
from  Rethel,  Montm^dy,  Thion- 
ville,  and  Metz,  and  holding  at  all 
points  the  shorter  lines.  "We  entirely 
agree  with  the  Belgian  critic  from 
whose  valuable  tract  we  have 
already  quoted : 

Gount    Palikao,    one  of   the  principal 
authors  of  the  unlucky  Bchetne  of  sending 
the  Cbftlons  army  t»  the  north-east,  to  the 
relief  of  Met?:,  seeks  to  justify  this  false 
maiKBttTre  thus:  'If/  he  says,  'MacMahon 
had  marched  more  (Quickly  he  would  have 
arrirdd  in  the  direction  of  Thionville,  and 
effected  his  junction  with  Baa^n^  before  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Fmssia  could  have  antici- 
pated  his  designs.*     This  is  a   mistake. 
Let  OS  suppose  that  on  August  30  the  t)ilke 
of  Magenta  had  been  two  or  three  marches 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  that  he  had  en- 
countered the  Crown  Prince    of   Saxony 
about  MontmMy  or  Estain,  we  may  assume 
that  De  Failly  would  have  been  defeated 
as  he  was  at  Beaumont,  and,  in  that  event, 
the  French  army  would  have  been  as  com- 
pletely and  even  more  quickly  surrounded 
than  it  was  at  Sedan.     This  proves  that  a 
more    rapid  march  of  the  ChAlons  army 
would  not  have  made  the  result  different. 

It  follows,  therefore,  many  and 
glaring  as  the  military  errors 
comiuitted  were,  that  the  responsi* 
bility  for  this  enterprise  attaches 
xa&inly  on  the  Government  in  Paris  ; 
and  here  again  we  see  how  political 
considerations  affected,  the  cam- 
pAi^n.  The  last-mentioned  author 
correctly  ohserves : 

Tlie  real  eauae  of  the  disaster  of  Sedan 
w^aa  <tJie  Aulie  Council  in  Paris,  the  Govern- 
xneiit  of  the  Begencj.  This  Qov«niment 
Ol>ligp0d  MacMahon  ifi  fall  iiito  a  trap, 
strategically  speaJEing ;  the  Mi|iister  of  War, 
0<nL'^^  BsUkaOi  Iwtiiig  three  times  tele- 


graphed to  the  Marshal  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  Bazaise,  passing  between  the  German 
armies  and  the  Belgian  frontier  and  pro- 
tecting himself  by  the  fortresses  of  the 
north. 

Sedan  destroyed  the  last  army 
of  France,  and  thenceforward  the 
interest  of  the  war  centred  in  the 
wonderful  siege  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
attempts  to  relieve  the  capital.  On 
the  29th  of  October,  the  surrender 
of  Metz  made  Bazaine  and  his  army 
captives,  and  set  free  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  to  add  200,000 
men  to  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
invading  Germans.  This  capitiila- 
tion,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not 
only  a  great  military  disaster,  but, 
occurring  at  the  time  when  it  did, 
it  prevented  the  advance  of  the 
French  army  of  the  Loire  after  its 
unexpected  success  at  Goulmiers, 
and,  as  is  now  admitted,  it  alone 
enabled  the  Germans  to  continue  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Two  questions  arise : 
whether  Marshal  Bazaine,  whose 
army  remained  in  an  efficient  state 
for  several  weeks  after  Gravelotte, 
could  have  broken  through  the 
German  investment,  and  escaped 
with  a  hope  of  future  safety ;  and 
whether,  if  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  adopt  a  passive  defence,  he  made 
the  most  of  the  resources  of  Metz, 
and  held  out  to  the  last  moment. 
As  to  the  first,  opinions  are  largely 
divided,  and  those  who  have  studied 
modem  war,  and  who  reflect  on 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  extrica- 
ting a  mass  of  more  than  100,000 
men  with  the  necessary  impedi- 
menta from  an  invested  fortress,  and 
of  procuring  outside  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  supplies  required 
to  fight  and  move,  will  be  slow 
lightly  to  condemn  Bazaine  for 
having  resolved  to  remain  at  Metz 
after  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Sedan.  His  position,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  detained  200,000 
enemies  on  the  spot,  and  it  made 
the  German  advance  on  Paris  an 
operation  of  no  little  perily-as  would 
have  been  Men  had  the  Germaim 
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suffered  a  serions  reverse,  a  thing 
which  nearly  happened.  It  is  fair 
on  this  to  hear  the  Marshal  himself: 

The  commanders  of  the  different  corps 
d*ann^  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  special 
arms  assembled  at  the  farm  of  Grimont, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  army  ought 
to  remain  under  the  walls  of  Metz,  because 
it  kept  200,000  enemies  on  the  spot,  and 
because  by  doing  so  it  enabled  France  to 
reorganise  her  strength,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  enemy*s  retreat  it  would  harass  him 
seriously  if  not  defeat  him  decisively. 

The  Marshal,  also,  insists  that 
Metz  could  not  have  held  out  for 
many  days,  without  the  support  of 
his  army,  and  that  he  thought  it 
right  to  protect  the  fortress : 

As  for  the  city  of  Metz,  it  required  the 
presence  of  the  army  to  complete  the  forti- 
fications and  external  defences,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  it  could  not  resist  more  than 
a  fortnight  without  the  aid  of  the  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  Metz  was  able  to 
defend  itself;  and  it  has  been  ably 
argued  that,  after  Gravelotte,  and 
before  the  investment  was  complete, 
Bazaine  might  have  forced  his  way 
through  by  falling  on  the  Germans, 
who,  of  course,  were  .disseminated 
upon  a  wide  circle,  either  by  the 
north-east  or  the  south-west.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  veteran 
Changamier,  shut  up  in  the  fortress 
with  the  Marshal ;  and,  recollecting 
the  great  advantage  possessed  by 
the  French  in  being  masters  of  the 
forts  and  the  bridges  on  the  Moselle, 
it  does  appear  probable  that  for 
some  days  a  great  general  might 
have  opened  a  passage  and  extri- 
cated himself  and  his  army.  Bazaine, 
however,  it  has  been  alleged,  never 
made  even  an  attempt  of  the  kind, 
and  his  sortie  of  September  i,  the 
only  serious  effort  he  ever  tried,  was 
not  conducted  with  the  vigour  and 
resolution  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  him.  General  Deligny, 
a  competent  eye-witness,  affirms : 

I  believe  the  Marshal  on  this  occasion 
had  no  intention  of  breaking  through  the 


line  of  investment,  and  did  not  wish  to 
fight  a  great  battle. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  weeks 
afterwards,  Bazaine's  ajrmy  was 
unshaken  in  spirit,  and  was  capable 
of  any  great  exertion.  Grcoieral 
Ddligny  thus  describes  its  condi- 
tion— we  must  allow  for  not  un- 
pardonable exaggeration : 

The  army  had  preserved  its  vigour  and 
energy ;  its  confidence  had  even  incrp«9ed 
since  it  had  remained  master  of  the  field  of 
battle  after  engaging  very  superior  forces. 

After  the  investment  of  Metz  had 
been  completed,  Bazaine  never  made 
a  real  attempt  to  pierce  through  the 
besieging  circle.  As  we  have  said, 
we  should  be  slow  to  blame  him; 
but  the  Belgian  critic  referred  to 
remarks : 

When  a  general  is  besieged  in  an  en- 
trenched camp  with  a  circumference  of 
thirty-eight  miles,  when  he  has  the  mea&» 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  attack  and  of 
concentrating  quickly,  and  when  he  has  an 
active  army  of  1 50,000  brave  men,  not  only 
should  he  not  allow  himself  to  be  shut  in, 
not  only  should  he  be  able  to  extricate  him- 
self, he  should  make  his  adversaiy  pay 
dearly  for  the  rash  enterprise  of  attempt- 
ing to  blockade  his  position,  his  snny 
bemg  so  strong  and  holding  the  centre. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether 
Marshal  Bazaine  made  the  most  of 
the*  resources  of  Metz,  and  held  oat 
to  the  last  moment,  tiie  evidence  is 
conflicting  and  doubtful.  It  appears 
clearly  that  the  French  army,  the 
garrison,  and  the  citizens,  suffered 
severely  ;  and  Metz,  we  bcdieve^  did 
succumb  to  famine.  But  there  is 
a  g^reat  deal  of  testimony  to  show- 
that  Bazaine  and  some  of  his 
lieutenants  did  not  husband  the 
supplies  they  had,  that  they  per- 
mitted waste  and  reckless  consump- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  djd 
not  set  the  example  of  hononraUj 
bearing  privations.  This  is  a  proof 
of  the  habits  of  selfish  luxnry  too 
prevalent  in  the  French  service: 
and  if  the  stories  told  by  Mr. 
Bobinson  and  others  rest  on  &cU 
that  can    be  established,    Baiaine 
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assaredly  deserves  oensure.^  The 
political  intrigaes  with  which  he 
was  mixed  up,  throw,  also,  a  cloud 
oi  suspicion  on  him ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  defence  of  Metz  is  a  dark 
page  in  a  military  career.  K,  as  is 
said,  he  invokes  the  testimony  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  in  his 
justification,  what  were  the  com- 
ments of  Napoleon  I.,  when,  even 
after  the  £ftmous  defence  of  Genoa, 
Massena  referred  to  the  same  kind 
of  vindication  ? — 

Much  haa  been  said  of  the  praiseA 
lavished  on  him  by  the  enemy's  generals ; 
this  ought  to  have  put  him  doubly  on  his 
guard.  The  praises  of  an  enemy  should 
always  be  suspected ;  an  honourable  man 
wiil  only  value  them  when  they  are  be- 
stowed i^r  hostilities  have  ceased. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  principal 
phases  of  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1870.  The  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  French  army  come  out  clearly 
to  an  impartial  enquirer ;  they  were 
partly  military  and  partly  political. 
In  the  first  place,  the  German 
armies  were  in  such  an  immense 
preponderance  of  force  that  their 
success  was  all  but  inevitable. 
This  is  plain  from  a  simple  calcula- 
tion of  numbers,  as  we  see  in  The 
Overthrow  of  the  French  Army : 

Taking    the    three  decisive   battles    of 
Worth,  Oxavelotte,  and  Sedan,  as  the  salient 
points  of  the  campaign,  the  disproportion 
was  so  great,  that,  assuming  generalship 
and  efficiency  to  be  equal,  the  weaker  could 
have  no  chance.    Had,  indeed,  the  dispro- 
portion existed  only  at  the  points  of  contact, 
it  would  then  have  been  but  the  measure  of 
generalship.     But  this  was  not  so ;  it  cor- 
responded exactly  to  the  total  disproportion 
of  the  two  sides,  and,  as  there  was  nothing 
to  counterbalance  this,  the   weight  was 
crushing. 

In  the   second  place,   from  the 


various  causes  we  have  already 
enumerated  in  detail,  the  French 
army,  as  a  military  instrument,  was 
very  inferior  to  the  Grerman,  even 
had  its  numbers  been  more  nearly 
equal.  It  was  concentrated  wiih 
greater  difficulty,  was  organised  with 
less  skill  and  care,  was  not  equally 
well  administered,  was  less  capable 
of  rapid  movement,  of  manoeuvring, 
and  of  action  in  the  field,  was  over- 
confident, and  wanting  in  discipline. 
It  gave  proof  that  it  was  not  de- 
ficient in  the  proverbial  courage  of 
French  soldiers;  but  it  was  deficient 
in  the  numerous  elements  which 
constitute  a  really  good  army.  The 
same  author  says : 

The  French  army,  in  addition  to  being 
outnumbered,  was  also  inferior  in  composi- 
tion ;  by  which  is  meant,  not  so  much  in- 
ferior in  the  nature  of  its  materials  nor  in 
the  principle  of  their  construction,  as  in- 
ferior in  tne  then  state  of  its  materials  and 
of  their  construction. 

In  the  third  place,  even  apart 
from  the  fatal  influence  which 
caused  ruin,  the  French  command- 
ers were,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly 
inferior  to  their  opponents.  By 
this  is  not  meant  that  they  were  all 
incompetent,  or  that  the  Germans 
were  all  wonders — such  "silly  stuff 
has,  however,  been  published — ^but 
at  Worth,  Forbach,  Metz,  and 
Sedan,  we  see  mistakes  in  the 
French  operations  which  certainly 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  not 
many  errors  upon  the  German  side.' 
At  the  same  time,  though  (General 
von  Moltke  showed  the  greatest 
ability  in  the  campaign,  he  had 
such  an  immense  preponderance  of 
force,  that  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
tunily  of  proving  whether  he  pos- 
sesses the  gifts  of  those  illustrious 


'  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  appears  that  Bazaine*s  conduct  has  been  officially 
censnred  by  the  Oommittee  of  Enquiry  selected  by  the  French  Government  to  examine 
the  causes  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz.    We  have  not,  however,  seen  the  Beport. 

'  Still  Kamecke's  attack  at  Forbach  was  a  mistake ;  the  great  outflanking  move- 
ment at  Gravelotte  was  hasardous  in  the  extreme— Steinmets  threw  away  his  men 
on  that  da}r ;  and  few  mihtazr  critics  have  approved  the  march  to  Paris  and  the  siege^ 
which,  admittedly,  wis  more  toan  once  on  the  point  of  being  raised* 
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chiefs  who,  by  genius,  constancy,  or 
pmdence,  have  tnnmphed  oyer  sape- 
rior  numbers  ;  and  generalship  did 
not  tell  as  much  in  the  campaign  of 
1870  as  it  did  in  that  of  1796,  or 
in  that  of  Wellington  in  the  Penin- 
sula. We  entirely  agree  with  the 
following : 

The  German  strategy  depended  through- 
out on  the  assumption  of  ratitly  superior 
numerical  strength,  and  to  that  strength, 
therefore,  must  be  assigned  the  principal 
agency  by  which  that  success  was  made  so 
triumphant.  To  pass  this  criticism  on 
Genenl  von  Moltke  is  not  to  disparage 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  highest  praise 
to  say  that  he  applied  all  possible  means 
at  his  disposal  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner. 

Mere  military  reasons  will  not, 
however,  account  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  whole  French 
army  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
paramount  cause  of  this  great 
catastrophe  was,  ^as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  subordination 
of  the  principles  of  war  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  political  situation 
of  France.  This  seems  to  us  to 
admit  of  no  doubt.  The  three  fatal 
errors  of  the  campaign  were  the 
march  to  the  frontier  with  an  army 
inadequate  in  force  and  unprepared, 
the  delay  in  retreating  after  the  first 
defeats,  and  the  desperate  attempt 
to  return  to  Metz  :  and  these  move- 
ments, it  is  now  plain,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Government  of 
France,  whether  that  of  the  Em- 
peror or  of  the  Regent,  resolved  to 
encounter  any  risk  to  please  or 
satisfy  public  opinion.  The  great- 
est weakness  of  purpose,  indeed, 
was  displayed  by  the  French  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  in  undertaking  the 
march  to  Sedan ;  but,  without 
reference  to  strategic  errors,  the 
French  army  was,  on  the  whole, 
sacrificed  to  suppbsed  considerii- 
tions  of  State.  The  following  is, 
we  believe,  correct : 

It  does  seem  as  if  France  could  never 
httve  been  reduced  as  she  was  to  terms  of 
algeet  submission,  had  her  miUtaiy  com- 
manders been  finpe   \fi  -eondnet   ihilitshrf 


operations  on  miUtaiy  principles.  Thai 
they  were  not  so  free  is  the  mond  wkieh 
pervades  the  thread  of  the  entire  campaign, 
and  if  therefore  that  thread  has  been  co^ 
rectly  traced  the  lesson  which  it  teach^  ii 
of  political  rather  than  of  militaiy  signifi- 
cance. 

Nor,  astonishing  as  the  campaign 
was,  is  it  without  a  very  sinking 
precedent,  for  there  is  a  curiously 
close  analogy  between  the  cam- 
paign of  Sedan  and  that  of  J^ena. 
In  both  the  conquerors  were  very 
superior  in  strength,  thongh  i]» 
superiorily  of  Napoleon's  forces 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  Von 
Moltke's;  in  both  the  conquered 
erred  on  the  side  of  false  ooofi- 
deuce,  of  reliance  on  tradition,  of 
contempt  of  a  formerly  beaten 
enemy ;  in  both  indiscipline  and 
bad  brganisationrevealed  themsdres 
in  the  defeated  army;  in  bothooro- 
manding  talent  and  skill  encoun- 
tered feebleness  and  vacillation;  in 
both,  above  all,  the  final  issne  ms 
largely  due  to  political  causes.  Yet 
it  must  be  allowed  that  in  1870 
no  battlp  was  so  discreditable  to  the 
vanquished  as  that  of  Auersiadt  in 
180D;  nor  was  the  resistance  of 
Prussia  after  Jena  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  France  after  Sedu. 
Those  who  have  interpreted  ilos 
campaign  on  a  theory  of  the  essen- 
tial superiority  of  the  Gterman  OTcr 
the  French  race,  or  who  contend 
that  the  events  of  three  weeks  proTe 
the  military  wortUesaness  of  a  ni- 
tion  which,  within  living  memory, 
has  seen  its  ainnies  victorions  iii 
every  continental  capital,  wonld  do 
well  to  read  the  following  sketch 
by  an  English  eye-witness  of  tbe 
day  of  Jena : 

The  flying  troops  axe  scattered  in  iS 
directions ;  coips  without  their  offieeniod 
officers  without  their  corps,  caralry  and  ia- 
fantiy,  cannon  and  waggons,  were  all  mixed 
Ttp  in  one  genetal  oonAision.  To  riUy  <v 
reassemble  them  waa  impossible^  sad  the 
only  limit  to  the  captors  and  sfangbttf  ^ 
the  Russians  was  the  inabifitj  of  ^ 
French  to  pnme  them. 

'   The:  demoraliBationy  ioo^  of  i^ 
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Such  was  the  treachery  of  some  of  the 
officers  and  the  cowardice  of  most  of  the 
men,  that  at  whatever  time  the  battle  had 
been  foaght  the  result  woald  probably  hare 
been  the  same.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
ai(le-de-camp,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms 
when  he  fell,  and  afterwards  brought  iu  his 
bloe  riband^  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  feu 
de  mitraUU  commenced  the  Prussians  fled 
comme  dts  perdrcaux,  a  strong  proof  how 
insufficient  mere  parade  discipline  is  towards 
malcing  good  soldiers. 

The  moral,  therefore,  of  the  cam- 
paign   is,    not  that    the    German 


necessarily  is  a  better  soldier  than 
his  French  rival,  not  that  France  is 
hopelessly  and  for  ever  degenerate, 
not  even  that  the  high  martial 
qualities  of  the  French  army  have 
suddenly  vanished,  but  that  success 
iuiWar  follows  known  conditions ;  that 
numbers,  ability,  and  good  organi- 
sation must  necessarily  prevail  in 
military  operations ;  that  mutual 
distrust  between  rulers  and  subjects 
may  precipitate  frightful  military 
disasters ;  that  of  two  nations, 
apparently  equal,  one  may,  on  a 
given  occasion,  be  irresistible  in  a 
contest  with  the  other. 
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THE    BURGOMASTER'S    FAMILY; 
OR,  WEAL  AND  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WORLD. 

BY  CHRISTINE  MULLER. 
TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   DUTCH  BY   SIR  JOHN  SHAW  LEFETRE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
DOMESTIC   SKETCHES. 

'  f\B.,   sun,  why  do  you  shine    so 
\J   fiercely  into  the  room  ?   I  shall 
just  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  down 
the  blinds  before  your  very  nose.' 

It  was  Elizabeth  who,  three  days 
after  the  much  talked-of  ball  which 
had  terminated  so  sadly,  addressed 
these  words  to  the  September  sun 
as  it  shone  into  Emmy's  room,  and 
threw  its  kindly  rays  on  her  pretty 
&ir  head,  that  turned  restlessly 
backwards  and  forwards  on  her 
pillow. 

In  the  capacity  of  nurse,  Eliza- 
beth had  taken  up  her  abode  in  the 
sick  room,  and  never  was  an  invalid 
more  carefully  and  tenderly  nursed 
than  Emmy  by  the  young  girl  who 
was  a  sister  to  her,  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  affection. 

*Now  then,  Physic,  let  us  see 
whether  Emmy  will  have  anything 
more  to  say  to  you  to-day  than 
yesterday  ?  '  With  these  words 
she  went  up  to  the  bed  with  a  glass 
of  medicine  in  her  hand.  But 
Emmy  pushed  her  hand  away, 
saying  in  a  peevish  voice,  *  Do  let 
me  alone  with  that  bitter  stufil* 

'  Bitter  in  den  mond,  is  voor  het 
hart  gezond,'  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
setting  down  the  glass;  but  the 
next  moment  she  was  kneeling 
down  by  the  bed,  and  taking 
Emmy's  hand,  said  in  a  tender  voice 
of  entreaty : 

'  Gome,  dear  Emmy,  do  not  be  so 
difficult ;  take  the  draught  the 
doctor  ordered  for  you.  Who  knows 
what  good  it  may  do  you  ?  I  should 
BO  like  to  see  you  better  again  soon.' 
"*  *  Physic  won't  do  me  any  good, 
Elizabeth.* 


*What  will  do  you  good,  then, 
dear?' 

*If  you  will  only  answer  the 
question  I  asked  you  three  d&js 
ago — What  has  happened  to  Ifr. 
Eversberg?  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  rest  till  I  am 
set  at  ease  as  to  what  has  happened 
to  my  friends  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  don't  be  always  thinking 
of  that,  Emmy  dear.  Gome,  the 
matter  must  have  its  course.  Dr. 
Brewer  says  that  you  werefnghtened 
by  what  occurred  that  night  at  the 
ball,  and  that  we  must  let  it  alone 
until  you  are  better.  Gome,  drink 
up  the  draught  like  a  good  child, 
and  do  not  ask  me  any  more  ques- 
tions about  things  which  I  am  not 
to  talk  about.'  And  she  again 
handed  her  the  glass,  but  Exnmy, 
raising  herself  up  in  bed,  laid  her 
feverish,  burning  cheek  against 
Elizabeth's,  and  said  in  a  beseech- 
ing tone : 

*  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  Elizabeth, 
and  drink  the  whole  bottle  at  one 
draught  if  you  insist  on  it;  but 
then  you  must  tell  me  if  Mr. 
Eversberg  is  still  in  prison.' 

Elizabeth  hesitated  a  moment : 
she  then  simply  said,  '  No,  Emmy, 
he  is  no  longer  in  prison.' 

'Then  he  is  innocent,'  said  Emmy 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  rehef.  But 
Elizabeth  shut  her  mouth  with  a 
kiss,  and  laid  her  head  back  on  tiie 
pillow. 

'  I  have  kept  my  part  of  the  con- 
tract,' she  said  playfally ;  '  now  jou 
must  keep  yours.' 

And  Emmy  took  the  draught 
and  slept  after  it  more  tomqnilly 
than  she  had  done  for  some  daj&* 

Her  illness  had  begun  the  day 
after  the  &te.    She  had  held  oat 
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well  that  evening  till  tlie  very  end. 
When  Bmno  was  speaking  those 
texrible  words  about  his  father,  the 
room  seemed  to  torn  round;  and 
when  she  understood  clearly  the 
sad  &ct  which  he  announced,  her 
instinctive  sense  of  what  would  be 
unbecoming  could  hardly  restrain 
her  from  obeying  the  impulse  of  her 
heart  and  hastening  to  Bruno  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball-room  speaking  to  the  crowd. 

Of  what  happened  afterwards, 
she  had  but  a  confased  recollection. 
She  knew  that  she  had  walked  home 
on  Otto's  arm ;  that  he  had  taken  her 
to  her  room ;  and  that  later  Eliza- 
beth, nervously  laughing  and  crying, 
was  undressing  there,  and  was 
chattering  about  the  events  of  the 
evening ;  and  that  still  later,  after 
Elizabeth  had  left  her,  she  had  gone 
to  bed  cold  and  shivering,  and  could 
not  sleep  on  account  of  the  painful 
possibilities  which  kept  whirling 
through  her  head  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  arrest  of  Bruno's  father. 

Towards  morning  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  but  when  she  awoke  the 
noonday  sun  shone  into  her  room, 
and  Mrs.  Welters  and  the  doctor 
were  standing  by  the  bed,  and  she 
heard  him  say,  *  Jrightened — caught 
a  chill — keep  quite  quiet  and  warm 
— ^I'U  give  you  a  prescription — 
better  in  a  few  days.' 

And  thus  they  had  quieted  her 
with  soothing  words  whenever  she 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  the 
Eversbergs,  which,  during  the  last 
two  days  she  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  do  with  innumerable  diplomatic 
manoeuvres ;  even  Elizabeth,  who  in 
general  did  not  make  her  heart  a 
place  of  concealment,  was  on  this 
subject  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

All  this  had,  however,  so  increased 
Emmy's  restlessness  that  she  could 
no  longer  endure  the  uncertainty, 
and  hence  ensued  the  conversation 
we  have  just  related. 

From  this  moment  Emmy  grew 
better,  and  when,  a  few  days  later, 
she  was  sitting  up  in  her  arm-chair 
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as  a  convalescent  and  Otto  came  to 
visit  her,  she  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  send  Elizabeth  down- 
stairs on  some  pretext  or  other. 
Elizabeth  had  no  sooner  left  the 
room,  than  Enmiy  exclaimed : 

'  And  now.  Otto,  you  must  tell  me 
all  about  it.' 

*  Tell  you  what,  Emmy  ?  ' 

Two  great  tears  glistened  in  her 
eyes. 

'  Why  may  I  not  know  what  has 
happened  to  Mr.  Eversberg  P '  she 
said  in  a  sad,  reproachful  tone. 
'  Can  none  of  you  understand  that 
this  uncertainty  makes  me  ill,  and 
that  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
well  long  ago  P  But  I  tell  you  what. 
Otto,'  she  continued  in  a  decided 
tone,  while  a  deep  blush  spread  over 
her  cheeks,  'if  you  don't  tell  me 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  I  will 
go  to  the  foundry,  ill  or  well,  and 
enquire  for  myself.' 

There  was  an  expression  in 
Emmy's  eyes  which  convinced  Otto 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
hear  the  truth  from  his  lips ;  for, 
without  fulfilliDgher  threat  literally, 
she  would  be  sure  to  come  to  know 
it  in  some  way  or  other.  But  he 
answered  her  playfully,  'Then  I 
shall  warn  the  police  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  all  females  escaping 
from  their  doctors.'  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  she  only  turned  away  from 
him  impatiently,  he  said  in  a  serious 
tone  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his  : 

'  Dear  Emmy,  if  we  have  told  you 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  you 
may  be  sure  that  we  acted  with  the 
best  intentions,  for  we  thought  that 
bad  news  would  always  come  soon 
enough.' 

'  But  Elizabeth  assured  me  that 
he  is  no  longer  in  prison,'  said 
Emmy,  interrupting^ 

'There  Elizabeth  was  right, 
Emmy ;  he  is  no  lonffer  in  prison, 
but  he  is  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  suffering  and  sorrow  and  human 
justice.' 

'  Is  he  dead.  Otto  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dear  child ;  on  the  morning 
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after  lie  w»s  taken  to  prison  he 
was  found  dead  m  his  bed.  At 
first  it  was  thonsht  that  be  had  put 
an  end  to  himself ,  but  the  physicians 
have  certified  that  he  had  a  para* 
lytic  stroke,  probably  brought  on  by 
intense  grief.  He  had  spent  the 
night  in  writing  a  long  Jetter  to 
Bruno,  which  was  found  on  the 
table.' 

*  Was  he  guilty  P '  The  question 
was  asked  hesitatingly  in  a  half 
whisper. 

'Yes,  Emmy;  of  that^  alas!  there 
is  no  possible  doubt.  Many  years 
ago  he,  together  with  one  of  the 
clerks,  .  must  have  murdered  his 
master.  Naturally  there  are  many 
stories  in  circulation,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  afibir.  When  you  go  out 
again  you  will  hear  more  versions 
of  it  than  you  will  like.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  the  main 
fiM)ts,  which  amount  to  this :  that 
a  certain  Stellenburg,  whom  you 
may  remember  to  have  heard  spoken 
of  as  the  murderer  of  the  former 
owner  of  the  foundry,  appears  after 
the  deed  to  have  absconded  to 
America,  where,  by  a  curious  chain 
of  erents,  he  had  Lebtely  come  across 
the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
had  confessed  the  crime  on  his  death- 
bed and  had  betrayed  the  name  of 
his  accomplice.  This  son,  Joseph 
Miiller,  must  have  brought  the  de- 
position of  Stellenburg,  signed  by 
rum  and  two  witnesses,  to  Europe, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  ball  he 
Game  straight  to  Dilburg  with  an 
ofiGicer  of  justice  from  Amheim,  who 
arrested  Mr.  Eversberg  forthwith. 
There,  Emmy,  now  you  know  the 
whole  truth ;  take  care  that  it  does 
not  agitate  you  more  than  is  good 
for  you.' 

Emmy's  only  answer  was  a  firesh 
burst  of  tears ;  but  when  the  first 
outbreak  of  emotion  was  over,  she 
quicMv  recovered  herself. 

'What  a  fearful  thing  it  is  for 
Aunt  Johanna'  and  Bruno ! '  she  ex- 
claimed.   '  Oh,  if  only  I  were  not  ill 


just  at  iliis  timel    Will  yqo  t^ 
them  that  I  cannot  go  to  them  ? ' 

'My  dear  «bild,  they  ^ow  that 
youareill!  They  have  d^iiedt^eia- 
selves  to  everyone  almost  withoutex- 
oeption,  and  have  thus  shut  the  door 
on  the  curiosity  of  indifferent  pec^le, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  so  pain- 
ful  to  them.  But  I  have  been  witii 
them  every  day,  andhave  beenable 
to  be  of  use  to  them  in  maziy  things. 
This  morning  I  went  with  Bruno  to 
the  churchyard.  It  was  a  sad  duty 
which  the  poor  young  fellow  had  to 
perform.  In  order  that  it  might 
all  taike  place  very  quietly,  and  to 
prevent  a  crowd  collecting,  we  had 
gone  very  early  in  the  momiog  to 
the  churchyard,  whither  the  coffin 
had  been  brought  in  the  night. 
When  we  arrived  there,  notwith- 
standing the  early  hour  we  found 
the  churchyard  full  of  workpeople 
from  the  foundry^  who  had  got  wmd 
of  the  time  appointed  for  the  foneral, 
and  wished  to  pay  the  last  mark  of 
respect  to  their  old  master.  It 
seemed  as  if  either  everyone  had 
forgotten  that  it  was  a  criminal 
who  was  being  consigned  to  the 
grave,  or  as  if  death  in  their  eyes 
had  atoned  for  the  crime.  Manj 
came  up  to  Bruno  before  they  cast 
the  handfnls  of  earth  on  the  coffin^ 
and  in  their  own  way  spoke  a  kind 
word  to  him.  One  said  how  good 
Mr.  Eversberg  had  been  to  the 
lowest  among  them.  Another  re- 
membered that  the  master  had  paid 
him  three  months'  wages  when  he 
had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by 
illness.  A  third  told  of  medical  aid 
supplied  to  him  and  his  fiomly,  and 
of  journeys  paid  for  in  order  that 
he  might  visit  an  aged  mother.  I 
really  believe,  Emmy,  that  it  did 
Bruno  good,  although  I  saw  he  was 
frightened  when  he  found  that  the 
churchyard  was  not  empty  as  he  had 
expected ;  and  when  he  heard  ih» 
gratefid  words  spoken  of  his  father* 
he  lifted  up  his  head  i^pEun,  and 
thanked  the  speakers  by  a  pressore 
of  the  hand.    But  as  he  was  goiflg 
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out  of  tii^  tshfircByatff  -Qxei^e  yfoa 
standm^'it  {be  gate  the  oretseer  of 
tlie  worki^/wlio  naS'beexi  diszaissed 
for  di^dnesty  last  year,  and  just  as 
Bruno  ^lassea  l^in  this  man  said, 
-with  a  scornful  latigli': 

*  «Prid6  c<faaetli  before  a  iaJJ,  liiy 
good  sir.  I  had  idu'ch  rather  be 
called  a  thief  than  a  murderer ! "  ' 

*  Bruno  very  wisely  tpok  no  no- 
tice of  thtee  insulting  words,  even 
by  a  look ;  hut'I  'beKeve  that  they 
did  a^ray  with  much  of  the  good 
impression  produced  by  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  workmiBri! ' 

*I  was  glad  for  his  sake  when 
the  sad  ceremony  was  ovjbr;  bnt, 
Emmy,  I  wish  1  could  make  it  clear 
to  you' how  nobly  Bruno  has  con- 
ducted himself  during  the  whole  of 
this  melancholy  afiair.  You  are,  of 
course,  aware  tUat  it  must  make  a 
great  change,  both  to  Mmself  and  to 
his  mother.  He  begkzi  by  writing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Miiller,  stating  that 
his  mother  and  he  would  vacate 
the  house  without  fail  in  a  fort- 
night, and  would  then  hand  over  to 
him  all  the  money  and  money's 
-worth  which  were  m  their  hands  ; 
that  Mr.  MuUer  was  at  liberty  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  the 
foundry,  and  to  make  any  inren- 
tories  he  thought' fit.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Joseph  Miiller  asked  for  an-  in- 
terview, which  Bruno  acceded  to; 
and  Mr.  Miiller  told  him  that  he 
-would  not  take  any  money  or  pro- 
perty, except  what  was  in  hand  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and 
which  he  knew  through  Stellenburg 
it  was  his  father's  intention  to  have 
lefb  him ;  that  all  money  and  pro- 
perty acquired  since  that  time  must 
be  regarded  as  honourably  gained, 
and  as  belonging  to  no  one  bnt  the 
widow  and  son  of  the  man  who  had 
earned  them  by  his  own  industry. 
'He  also  said  that  although  he  had 
felt  bound  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  father  on  him  who  had  done  the 
deed,  it  had  formed  no  part  of  his 
pkm  to  enrich  himself  at  the  cost  of 
those  who  were  as  innocent  of  the 


■^e&d  as  hiihself,  and  who,  to  his  rieal 
sorrow,  must  be  involved  in  the  fiOl 
'  of  the  murderer. 

*  Bruno;  howeyer,  was  immovable 

*  oh  this  point,  and  was  fally  sup- 

*  ported  by  his  mbther. 

*  Money 'earned  by  means  of  that 
'  money,  which  had  been  acquired 

hy' crime,  he  neither'  could  nor 
would  regard  as  his  own ;  and,  in 
refusing  it,  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  he  was  acting  according  to  the 
wish  of  hiis  late  father.  Fortimately, 
Aunt  Johanna  has  some  means  of 
her  own,  and  iEus  she  is  to  live  with 
a  niece  in  Botterdam,  who  imme- 
disttely  G(n  hearing  of  her  misfortune 
offered  her  a  home,  6he  will  not 
want  much  for  herself,  and  will 
therefore  be  able  to  afford  Bruno 
some  assistance  for  a  few  years.' 

*  And  Bruno,  Otto — ^what  are  his 
plans  ?'  asked  Emmy,  anxiously. 

'  Bruno  has  already  applied  for  hia 
discharge  from  the  navy.  He  says^ 
that,  after  what  has  occurred,  he 
could  no  longer  serve  honourably, 
and  that  he  owes  it  to  his  comrades, 
to  leave  the  service.  And  perhaps 
he  is  right,  poor  young  fellow,  al- 
though, for  my  ovra  part,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  anyone  would  be  so 
indelicate  as  to  make  him  suffer  for 
guilt  which  is  not  his  own.  What 
his  plans  are,  however,  I  do  not 
know,  for  he  says  but  little ;  and 
what  I  do  know,  I  know  through 
his  mother,  and  not  from  himself.' 

Here  the  entrance  of  Elizabeth 
broke  off  the  conversation  between 
Qtto  and  Emmy. 

'  Just  as  I  thought,'  she  ex- 
claimed, indignantly ;  and  added,  in 
a  Snappish  tone,  'you  must  have 
done  with  my  patient,  Mr.  Long- 
tongue.  Don't  you  know  how  to 
behave  better  than  to  make  Emmy 
cryP' 

And  to  embrace  Emmy  and  weep 
with  her  was  for  Elizabeth  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Emmy  was 
far  more  calm  and  tranquil  now 
she  knew  what  was  going  on  than 
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when  she  was  brooding  oyer  what 
were  mere  oonjeotoreB. 

She  was,  indeed,  forced  to  admit 
that  it  was  worse  than  the  worst 
she  had  imagined,  and  she  felt  al- 
most ashamed  to  find  that  the  griev- 
ous misfortone  whichhad  overtaken 
her  friends,  and  the  wretchedness 
which  it  brought  upon  them,  were, 
as  regards  herself,  lost  in  the  sad, 
hopeless  thought,  that  Bruno  must 
go  away  from  her,  and  that»  per- 
haps, sue  might  never  see  him 
again. 

After  the  first  day  and  night, 
however,  when  her  tears  had  flowed 
abnost  incessantly,  she  was  much 
calmer  than  before.  Elizabeth  had 
now  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
follow  the  doctor  8  advice,  and  she 
even  now  and  then  joined  in  the 
merriment  which  with  Elizabeth 
was  inexhaustible,  and  which  just 
now  served  to  sustain  Emmy  in  her 
recovery.  But  it  was  just  this 
imperturbable  good  humour,  this 
continual  disposition  to  fun,  which 
made  Emmy  fearful  of  confidiug  to 
her  the  secret  which  so  often  burnt 
upon  her  lips — ^the  secret  of  her  love 
for  Bruno,  and  of  what  had  passed 
between  them  at  the  ball.  It  turned 
out,  moreover,  that  her  confession 
of  it  was  rendered  more  difficult  be- 
cause Elizabeth  took  it  into  her  head 
that  any  recolleetion  of  events  con- 
nected with  the  Eversbergs  would 
make  Emmy  melancholy,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  make  her  forget  the 
fate  of  her  frieuds  was  to  mention 
their  names  as  little  as  possible. 

As  often  as  Emmy  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  the  subject 
of  Bruno  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
making  her  confession,  Elizabeth 
contrived  to  turn  it  off  again  by  a 
laugh,  or  by  introducing  auother 
subject ;  and  thus  Emmy,  perceiv- 
ing her  object,  became  silent  her- 
self on  the  subject  she  had  most  at 
heart,  so  that  from  that  time  all 
that  related  to  the  Eversberg  family 
became  a  tabooed  topic  between  the 
two  young  ladies. 


One  mornings  a  fi»w  days  after 
Emmy's   conversation    with  Otto, 
Mrs.  Welters  came  into  her  room. 
'  Quite  dressed,  are  you,  Emmy  V 
she  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

'Yes,  mamma;  I  wish  to  coioe 
downstairs  to-day.  I  feel  perfectly 
well,  and  I  will  make  no  bad  use  of 
the  good  care  which  has  been  t^sen 
of  me.* 

*  I  think  you  should  remain  up- 
stairs for  a  few  days,'  said  Mn. 
Welters.  '  Elizabeth  is  quite  willing 
to  sit  with  you,  that  you  know ;  and 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.' 

'  But,  mamma,'  said  Emmy,  whilst 
a  slight  blush  coloured  her  yet  pale 
cheek,  '  I  want  to  come  downstain 
to-day,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  go 
out  to-morrow.' 

'  I  see  no  kind  of  neceesitj  for 
that,'  replied  Mrs.  Welters,  in  the 
decisive  toue  which  always  alarmed 
Enmiy;  'and  what  is  more,  so  long 
as  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  I  will 
not  consent  to  it.' 

The  blush  in  Emmy's  cheek  grew 
deeper,  whilst  she  said  bravely  but 
in  a  half  beseeching  tone : 

<  Mamma,  I  must  go  out  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after  to-morrow 
at  latest ;  and  if  you  think  it  too  oold 
I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  drive.' 

'  And  pray  where  do  you  wish  to 
go,  missP'  This  was  said  in  a 
sharp  tone  which  promised  little  for 
Emmy's  request^  and  which  for  a 
moment  quite  firightened  her. 

But  after  a  little  heaitetion,  she 
answered: 

'  To  Mrs.  Eversberg's,  to  wish  her 
good-bye  before  she  goes.' 

*  I  would  be  candid,  Emmy,  and 
not  name  the  mother  when  I  meant 
the  son.' 

All  the  blood  left  Emmy's  &oe 
at  these  words  of  her  stepmother 
who  at  the  same  moment  gave 
her  a  piercing  look  as  if  she 
would  discover  her  most  secret 
thoughte. 

But  Emmy  did  not  shrink  fi^im 
this  look,  and  recovering  herself 
quickly,  looked  Mrs.  Welters  steadily 
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in  tlie  face,  and  continued  fearlessly: 
'Yes,  mamma,  I  will  also  take  leave 
of  Bmno  as  well  as  his  mother.  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word  of 
comfort  and  sympathy  to  old  friends 
in  the  great  sorrow  that  has  come 
npofn  them  ;  and  it  was  for  this  that 
I  told  yon  I  most  go  oat.' 

Emmy  had  spoken  these  last 
words  in  a  no  less  decisive  tone  than 
Mrs.  Welters ;  yet  she  added  more 
snbnissively,  whilst  her  conntenance 
resumed  the  expression  of  entreaty, 
'  I  kope  yon  have  nothing  against 
this,  mamma.* 

'As  we  are  npon  this  subject, 
Enmiy,  I  will  at  once  tell  yon  that 
I  liavo  thought  your  conduct 
towards  Bruno  Eversberg  for  the 
last  few  months  very  unbecoming, 
especially  on  the  evening  of  the  ball. 
I  admit  that  young  Eversberg  may 
have  entertained  serious  intentions 
towards  you,  and  that  you  are 
probably  not  disinclined  towards  him 
yonrseif ;  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  in 
former  circumstances  he  would  have 
been  a  very  proper  match  for  you. 
But  you  must  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  be  little  honourable  for  us 
if  your  name  were  now  to  be  coupled 
vnth  that  of  the  son  of  a  crimmal, 
and  I  fear  that  your  behaviour  has 
given  more  occasion  for  that  than  I 
like.  In  one  word,  Emmy,  eveiy 
one  knows  that  yon  are  indisposed, 
and  the  Eversbergs  cannot  take  it 
ill  if  on  that  account  yon  cannot 
visit  them;  whilst  a  visit  from 
jon  would  create  food  for  gossip  in 
the  town,  which  would  not  be  agree- 
able either  to  your  father  or  to 
myself.* 

'Papa  cannot  intend  that  I 
should  feign  indisposition  in  order 
not  to  visit  the  friend  of  my  mother 
and  my  old  playfellow  now  that  they 
are  unfortunate,'  was  Emmy's  reply, 
spoken  in  an  impassioned  tone,  whilst 
the  tears  sprang  from  her  eyes.  '  I 
should  be  ashamed  for  the  sake  of 
the  memory  of  my  mother,  who  loved 
them ;  I  should  oe  ashamed  for  my 
own  sake,  if  such  a  motive  as  the 


gossip  of  the  Dilburgers  should  keep 
me  back.  I  entreat  you,  mamma,  do 
not  require  this  of  me ;  let  me  go  for 
a  few  moments  to  them,  and  I  shall 
be  gprateful  to  you  for  my  whole 
Hfe.' 

Calm  and  unmoved,  Mrs.  Welters 
let  her  say  this,  and  when  Emmy 
had  finished,  she  replied : 

'  Listen :  once  for  all,  Enuny,  I  am 
not  used  to  any  contradiction  from 
my  children,  when  I  have  come  to  a 
resolution  in  a  matter  in  which  I 
think  I  can  judge  better  than  they 
can.  I  cannot  submit  to  it  frpm  you, 
and  we  therefore  will  not  exchange 
any  further  words  on  the  subject. 
I  repeat,  that  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  remain  at  home  until  the  Evers- 
bergs shall  have  left  the  place.  Kyou 
do  not  act  according  to  my  wishes, 
you  must  take  the  consequences.  It 
is  the  first  proof  that  I  shall  accept 
of  your  obedience ;  and  if  you  wish, 
as  you  have  just  said,  to  win  my 
goodwill,  you  can  now  show  that 
obedience  to  me.  I  look  to  deeds, 
and  think  very  little  of  words.* 

Ob,  how  Emmy  disliked  her  step- 
mother, who  upon  this  left  the 
room,  and  Emmy  heard  her  go  into 
the  next  room  as  calmly  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  to  see  if  all  was 
in  order  there.  At  that  moment 
Emmy  detested  the  cold,  hard 
heart,  which  knew  nothing  but  cal- 
culation and  self-interest,  and  piti- 
lessly  excluded  every  feeling  at 
variance  with  stem  reason. 

Sobbine  aloud,  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed.  In  half  an  hour  she 
got  up  with  burning  cheeks,  and 
paced  up  and  doifn  the  room  in  an 
excited  state. 

A  fierce  contest  between  love 
and  duty  raged  within  her.  There 
was  a  moment  when  she  hastened 
to  the  door  with  a  sudden  determi- 
nation to  call  in  the  intervention  of 
her  father.  She  felt  instinctively 
that  her  stepmother's  mention  of  her 
father's  disapproval  was  a  fiction, 
and  that  he  ought  to  hear  the  first 
word  of  the  affair  from  herself.    But 
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the  next  moment  she  thought  better 
of  it,  and  withdrew  her  hand  from 
the  door.  To  be  the  cause  of  dis- 
sension between  man  and  wife,  to 
sow  contention  where  before  her 
retarn  home  peace  had  reigned,  to 
come  to  her  mther  with  complaintB 
against  his  wife !  .  .  . 

No,  a  thousand  times  rather  bear 
the  consequences  of  her  disobe- 
dience than  that;  for,  excited  as 
she  was,  Emmy  was  yet  quite  able 
to  see  clearly  the  whole  seriousness 
of  the  case. 

The  visit  to  the  Eversbergs  was 
to  be  the  choice  of  peace  or  war 
between  herself  and  Jier  sfcepmother. 
The  wish  of  her  stepmother  had  been 
made  known  in  terms  which  would 
make  it  a  definite  defiance  if  Emmy 
should  disobey  her.  And  yet  what 
was  the  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation of  her  stepmother  com- 
pared with  her  love  for  Bruno  and 
her  passionate  longing  to  see  and 
speak  to  him  once  more  ? 

It  was  a  contention  which  lasted 
the  whole  day. 

Emmy  did  not  go  downstairs,  as 
had  been  her  plan  in  the  morning. 
Her  mind  was  in  too  rebellious  a 
condition  for  her  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Welters,  and  she 
did  not  feel  in  a  state  to  control 
herself  sufficiently  to  conceal  from 
the  family  what  was  going  on  within 
her. 

To  Elizabeth  only,  in  the  fulness 
of  her  heart,  she  poured  out  her 
distress,  saying  in  conclusion,  'I 
must  go,  Elizabeth;  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  give  it  up.' 

But  Elizabeth  tried  in  every  way 
to  calm  her. 

'Don't  do  it,  Emmy,'  she  said. 
'  Believe  me,  I  know  mamma  better 
than  you  do.  She  would  never  for- 
give you ;  and  you  can't  think  how 
unhappy  I  should  be  if  you  were 
not  good  friends  with  her.  And 
mamma  is  really  right  about  this 
wind  being  too  sharp  for  anyone 
who  has  been  ill.  Who  knows  but 
what  Bruno  may  come  here  just 


once  to  take  leave  ?  Gome,  Emmj 
dear,  promise  me  you  won't  thine 
of  it  any  more.' 

But  Emmy  did  not  promifle. 
The  more  she  thought  over  tlie 
matter,  the  more  unreasonable 
seemed  the  wish  of  her  stepmother, 
and  the  more  her  heart  rebelled 
against  it. 

All  Elizabeth's  endeavours  to 
cheer  her,  therefore,  suffered  a 
total  shipwreck  that  day,  and  when 
at  last  Elizabeth  began  to  read  abad 
to  her,  her  thoughts  wandered  ftr 
away  from  the  book,  which  at  any 
other  time  would  certainly  hare 
interested  her. 

Towards  evening  she  came  to 
the  resolution  to  write  a  note  to 
Otto,  in  which  she  entreated  lum 
to  come  to  her  on  his  way  home 
from  Uncle  van  Stein's.  She  woold 
lay  the  case  before  Otto,  and  teQ 
him  what  had  occurred  between 
Bruno  and  herself  on  the  evening  of 
the  ball.  She  would  yield  to  his 
opinion,  and  that,  too,  even  if  be 
prescribed  obedience.      It  was  a 

Seat  disapppintment  to  her  when 
ary  sent  back  her  note,  with  a 
few  lines  to  say  that  Otto  had  not 
been  with  her  that  evening,  and  that 
he  was  gone  to  pay  a  visit  at  Beck- 
ley,  and  in  all  probability  would  not 
return  till  late. 

In  her  disappointment,  Emmy 
tore  up  her  note  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  and  her  desire  to  call  in 
Otto's  counsel  disappeared  with  her 
vain  endeavours  to  find  him. 

That  night  sleep  obstinately  kept 
away  from  Emmy's  bed.  When  the 
first  dawn  of  morning  began  to  txaoe 
the  outlines  of  her  room  and  its 
furniture,  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open 
gazing  into  the  diminishing  obacn- 
rity,  more  and  more  excitea  by  her 
sleepless  night,  and  wavering  more 
and  more  between  obedi^ice  and 
opposition.  In  this  mood  many 
recollections  of  her  childhood  passed 
before  her  mind,  recoUectionB  of  the 
friendship  which,  in  the  lifetime  of 
her  mother,  had  united  the  &amJies 
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of  EvBrsberg  and  Welters ;  TecoU 
lectionB  of  xnanj  a  day  of  enjoTment 
in  tfie  little  outing^  and  expeditions 
male  together  in  the  neighbour- 
hoed ;  recollections  of  sorrow  on 
boti  sides  accepted  and  borne  as 
BOfKows  in  common;  recollections 
fol  of  thankfnlness,  as  Emmy 
ilunght,  for  the  almost  motherly 
loie  with  which  Mrs.  Eversberg 
lial  treated  her  from  her  earliest 
chldhood,  and  for  the  loving  recep- 
tioi  which,  after  her  long  absence, 
shi  had  met  with  from  this  now 
setDrely  tried  family;  and  then, 
agan,  the  thonght  of  Bruno,  the 
beBved  playfellow  of  heryonth,  and 
tihethonsand  memories  in  which  he 
pla'ed  a  prominent  part,  floated  like 
yistns  in  the  half-darlaiess  aronnd 
her  and  when  at  last  she  fell  asleep, 
it  Wis  with  a  happy  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  her  resolnSon  was  taken. 
Whn  she  woke  up  it  seemed  as  if, 
witb  the  short  slumber  after  the 
slee^ess  night,  all  donbt  had  de- 
parted from  her. 

Ebabeth  was  not  a  little  pleased, 
and  flomewhat  surprised,  to  find  that 
Smn^,  compared  with  what  she  was 
the  cay  before,  was  so  calm  and 
cheered.  She  concluded  from  it 
that  Immy  had  acquiesced  in  the 
wifiheli  of  her  mother,  but  as  Emmy 
did  nit  speak  of  it  she  thought  it 
best  t»  let  the  matter  rest. 

Anif  moreover,  that  morning 
ESHzabeth's  thoughts  were  occupied 
by  sndi  weighty  matters,  that  there 
was  not  so  much  room  left  for 
Bnim/s  concerns  as  usual. 

It  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  great  party  which  the  no- 
tary Klmk  was  giving  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  daughter's  betrothal,  and 
which  Elizabetii  was  to  attei\d  that 
evening;  for  the  intended  bride 
was  a  school  acquaintance  of  hers, 
i^d  had  herself  been  to  Mrs.  Wel- 
ters to  ask  her  consent. 
'  This  party,  and  a  new  bine  silk 
dress  to  which  the  finishing  touches 
had  to  be  given  before  the  even- 
ing, was  what  set  Elisabeth  to  work 


with  such  activity,  and  entirely 
drove  into  the  background  the 
conflict  between  her  mother  and 
Emmy. 

Sitting  with  her  work  in  Emmy's 
room,  her  tongue  went  as  flist  as 
her  busy  hands ;  and  she  was  hardly 
silent  for  a  moment,  even  when  her 
mouth  was  so  full  of  pins  that  the 
act  of  speaking  involved  the  risk  of 
her  life. 

Bat,  with  few  exceptions,  her 
talk  was  all  about  what  concerned 
herself;  in  the  first  place,  about  all 
the  expectations  for  the  evening 
which  she  indulged  in;  what  ac- 
quaintances she  would  meet  among 
the  guests ;  what  dresses  and  orna- 
ments they  would  probably  wear; 
how  surprised  and  disgusted  a  cer- 
tain Lisa  Blom  would  be  at  her  new 
dress.  In  all  tiiese  suppositions 
Emmy  did  her  best  between  whiles 
to  show  her  sympathy  by  suitable 
words,  while  her  own  fingers  flew 
and  readily  helped  in  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  before-mentioned  master- 
piece. 

But  when  Elizabeth,  who  had 
had  her  coffee  upstairs  with  Emmy, 
went  down  for  a  moment  to  consult 
her  mother  on  some  trifling  diffi- 
culty in  her  work,  Emmy  instantly 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  her  intention. 

Hastily  taking  her  cloak  and  hat 
out  of  the  wardrobe,  she  put  them 
on  hurriedly,  slipped  softly  down- 
stairs, and  vrithout  anyone  remark- 
ing her  reached  the  front  door  and 
the  street. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  GENEKOtJS  STRUGGLE,  IN  WHICH 
LOTE  TRIUMPHS. 

The  weather  was  more  favourable 
than  on  any  of  the  previous  days 
during  Emmy's  illness.  She  felt, 
indeed,  somewhat  dizzy  for  the  first 
few  moments,  but  the  sensation  was 
quickly  overcome  by  the  wonder- 
mlly  exhilarating  effect  which  the 
fresh  air  has   upon  one  who  has 
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been  confined  to  tbe  honse  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period. 

Bat  Emmy's  heart  heat  anxionslj 
at  the  thoaght  of  her  disobedience 
and  its  conseqaenoes.  The  nearer 
she  approached  to  the  fonndrj,  the 
more  she  was  satisfied  with  her  de- 
cision ;  but  she  felt  nervous  and 
worried  when  she  rang  at  the  well- 
remembered  door. 

•  As  she  stood  on  the  doorstep  and 
the  noise  of  the  foundry  reached  her 
as  of  old,  whilst  the  trees  and  shrubs 
were  visible  just  as  before  over  the 
garden  wall,  when  the  old  servant 
with  his  familiar  face  opened  the 
door,  then  it  seemed  to  Emmy 
like  a  dream,  that  this  house  was  a 
house  of  mourning,  and  that  she 
had  come  to  say  farewell  to  a  family 
stained  with  shame. 

But  when  she  entered  the  well- 
known  sittiug-room  and  Mrs.  Evers- 
berg  stood  before  her  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, the  sad  truth  seemed  to  break 
upon  her  in  its  full  force ;  then  all 
outward  calmness  forsook  her,  and 
sobbing  she  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  poor,  widow. 

'  He  was  so  good  to  me,  Emmy ! ' 
This  was  the  only  complaint  which 
the  trembling  lips  uttered;  and  this 
was  the  only  feeling  into  which  all 
reproach  and  all  pain  had  resolved 
themselves ;  and  to  weep  with  her 
was  the  only  way  in  which  Emmy 
knew  how  to  express  her  deep-felt 
sympathy.  After  the  first  emotion 
was  over,  they  sat  hand  in  hand  by 
each  other,  and  became  so  far  com- 
posed that  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  converse. 

'To  know,  Emmy,  that  he  suf- 
fered so  much  during  all  these  years, 
my  poor  husband,  and  then  to  think 
that  I  never  noticed  any  of  it,  that 
I  sat  by  his  side  cheerful  and  con- 
tented whilst  he  underwent  the 
ppreatest  remorse  and  torture.  To 
be  glad  that  God  has  taken  him  to 
himself,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  say  that 
even  now  he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  be- 
fore— ' 

Emmy  felt   intense    compassion 


for  the  poor  widow,  and  the  Ust 
grain  of  repentance  for  her  du- 
obedience  vanished  when  Bruno's 
mother  laid  open  to  her  her  poor 
heavily  tried  heart. 

Gradually  the  future  was  8poke& 
of  between  them;  but  time  w 
costly  to  Mrs.  Eversberg,  who  led 
so  much  to  look  after  and  put  i& 
order  before  her  departure,  whict 
was  close  at  hand,  and  every  m- 
ment  they  were  disturbed  by  one  or 
other  of  the  servants,  who  came  io 
bring  messages  or  receive  orders 

At  length,  when  Mrs.  Eversberg 
was  sent  for  to  be  present  attbe 
closing  of  a  box,  Emmy  ventnrecto 
ask  aiier  Bruno,  whose  name  lad 
been  trembling  on  her  lips  dumg 
the  whole  time  of  her  visit. 

*  Bruno  is  upstairs  in  the  ftmt 
room  packing  up  his  clothes,'  u- 
swered  Mrs.  Eversberg.  '"Wbald 
you  like  to  go  to  him,  whilst  I  un 
busy  with  this  trunk  ?  He  ins 
always  thought  so  much  of  joo, 
that  I  am  sure  a  friendly  word  torn. 
you  would  do  him  g^ood.  Will  pou'r* 

A  few  moments  later,  bar  re- 
peated knocks  having  been  un- 
answered, Emmy  entered  the  room 
where  Bruno  was.  He  was  sitting 
before  a  small  table  placed  Isf  ibe 
window ;  his  head  supported  bj  his 
hands,  and  his  back  turned  tio  the 
door,  he  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  sacb 
profound  thought  that  he  did  not 
remark  Emmy's  entrance,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  eveiy- 
thing  around  him,  even  the  clothes 
lying  about  on  the  chairs  and  table, 
which  he  evidently  intended  to 
put  into  the  trunk  standing  open 
near  him. 

Unobserved  as  she  had  entered, 
Emmy  went  up  to  him,  calling  him 
softly  by  his  name,  as  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Bruno  started  up  as  if  struck  hj 
an  electric  shock.  A  deep  red  came 
over  his  face,  to  give  way  the  next 
moment  to  a  deathlike  paleness, 
which  made  all  too  evident  the 
stamp  which  sorrow  had  imprinted 
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on  bia  countenance  in  the  last  few 
days. 

That  &ce,  so  pale  and  fallen 
away,  with  the  hollow,  monmfnl 
ejesy  with  the  painfol  expression  of 
the  Inoath  which  formerly  had  sel- 
dom opened  bnt  with  a  smile, 
was  to  Emmy  like  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  and  spoke  of  mental  suf- 
ferings which  made  her  heart  over- 
flow with  compassion  and  tender- 
ness. 

Bnt  neither  of  them  spoke  a 
word,  whilst  he  hastily  cleared  a 
chair  for  Emmy  and  placed  it  by 
the  window.  It  was  not  till  she 
had  sat  dovm  there  that  Bruno 
sufficiently  mastered  his  emotions 
to  be  able  to  speak. 

'  It  is  kind  of  you,  Emmy,  to  come 
to  us  once  more.  I  could  hardly 
have  dared  to  count  upon  it.' 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
sounded  to  Emmy's  ears  cold  and 
strange,  quite  different  from  the  last 
time  when  he  had  spoken  to  her. 
He  did  not,  moreover,  go  and  sit 
by  her,  but  stood  with  one  hand 
leaning  on  the  table  and  with  the 
other  stroking  back  his  hair. 

*  You  could  hardly  have  dared  to 
count  upon  it^  Bruno?  But  you 
know  well  that  I  should  have  come 
before  had  I  not  been  prevented 
by  my  illness,  and  that  I  must  have 
been  very  ill  indeed  had  I  let  you 
and  your  mother  depart  without 
coming  to  wish  you  good-bye.' 

'  My  intention  was  to  have  come 
this  evening  to  take  leave  of  your 
family,'  said  Bruno,  gradually  re- 
covering his  calmness,  and  speaking 
in  a  more  natural  voice.  '  I  shall 
do  but  little  in  this  way  besides, 
but  I  meant  to  make  your  family 
an  exception ;  for  always,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  few  months,  I 
have  enjoyed  so  much  kindness 
from  them  that  I  should  feel  I  had 
been  ungrateful  if  I  went  away 
-without  saying  good-bye  in  person.' 

He  said  this  as  if  the  intended 
visit  required  a  justification  or 
excuse  before  Emmy. 


As  yet  not  a  single  word  of  com- 
fort or  sympathy  had  been  spoken 
by  her,  and  Bruno  also  did  not 
aUude  to  the  misfortunes  which  had 
overtaken  his  mother  and  himself. 

He  had  at  last  sat  down,  but  at 
the  table  and  nearly  opposite  the 
pla^.e  where  fimmy  it. 

It  was  she  who  first  broke 
silence : 

'I  hear,  Bruno,  that  you  have 
asked  for  your  discharge  from  the 
navy.' 

'  Yes ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have 
just  received  it.'  He  pointed  to 
the  papers  which  lay  before  him  on 
the  table. 

*  Your  mother  told  me  that  your 
plan  is  to  go  to  America.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  my  plan,'  answered 
Bruno.  *  When  I  was  at  New  York 
a  few  years  ago,  I  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  a  certain  Mr.  Siddons, 
a  rich  merchant,  who  then  received 
me  so  kindly  and  hospitably  that 
after  a  fortnight's  stay  at  his  house 
I  parted  from  him  and  his  wife 
with  the  regret  that  one  only  feels 
in  leaving  old  and  true  friends. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  him,  and 
I  wish  now  to  apply  to  him  to  ob- 
tain through  his  influence  some 
employment  or  other.  A  man  who 
is  young  and  healthy,  and  will  take 
his  coat  off  to  his  work,  is  never  at 
a  loss,  Emmy,  and  especially  in 
America.     This  is  my  least  sorrow.' 

Again  there  was  an  interval  of 
silence.  When  Bruno  was  ag^ain 
about  to  say  something,  and  looked 
up  at  Emmy,  he  seemed  struck 
with  her  unusual  paleness,  and  with 
more  warmth  than  he  had  yet 
spoken  he  said  in  an  anxious  tone : 
'  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered, 
Emmy?  Perhaps  it  was  too  cold 
for  you  to  have  come  out.' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Bruno.  I  did 
not  notice  it,  and  it  was  quite  indif- 
ferent to  me ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  I 
wished  to  say  good-bye  to  you  and 
your  mother,  and — ^I  wished  before 
doing  so  to  answer  a  question  which 
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till  now  I  have  had  so  opportanity 
of  aiiswering.' 

Bnino  looked  np  in  snrpriBe  at 
these  last  soft-spoken  words  ottered 
hj  Emmy.  Bnt  the  expression  of 
her  face  left  no  donbt  in  him  as  to 
her  meaning. 

'  Oh,  Emmy ! '  It  was  with  half 
a  sigh  and  half  a  sob  that  he  pro- 
nounced her  name  in  a  tone  of  des- 
C' ',  whilst  he  hid  his  &oe  in  his 
ds.  Bnt  a  moment  afterwards, 
Emmy  was  by  his  side ;  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Bruno,'  she  whispered,  '  I  love 
you  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ; 
I  shall  never  love  anyone  but  you. 
Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  coldly  ? 
Do  you  think  that  I  love  you  less 
because  you  are  unfortunate  ?  Do 
you  think  it  was  your  money  or 
your  name  that  I  loved  P  Oh,  Bruno, 
what  have  I  done  to  deserve  that 
you  should  think  this  of  me  P ' 

But  Bruno  did  not  answer;  tears 
dropped  through  his  fingers,  and 
suppressed  sobs  shook  ms  whole 
frame. 

When  he  could  speak  he  said, 
gently  reproaching  her:  *Emmy, 
why  did  yon  come  to  make  the 
struggle  which  I  have  to  go  through 
BO  hard  P ' 

*  Bruno,  did  you  not  tell  me,  on 
the  evening  of  the  ball,  that  you 
lovedme  ?  Have  I  so  misunderstood 
thatP' 

'  No,  Emmy,  but  when  I  said  that 
to  you  I  had  a  right  to  say  it ;  then 
it  was  an  tmstamed  name  that  I 
had  to  offer  you ;  then  there  was  no 
impossible  future  to  be  looked  for- 
wara  to.  Emmy,  we  must  both 
forget  what  I  said  to  you  on  that 
fktal  evening.  The  deep  abyss  of 
disgrace  is  between  the  past  and  to- 
day. But  I  thank  you  for  having 
spoken  a  good  word  to  me ;  it  is  a 
balm  which  you  have  laid  on  the 
deep  wound  inflicted  on  me ;  it  will 
be  a  sweet  recollection  of  my  conn- 
try  which  I  shall  take  away  with 
me  to  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 


I  thank  you,  Emmy.*  PaflsionabBlj 
he  kissed  her  hand,  which  still  lay 
in  his. 

'No,  Bruno,  I  will  not  foTgefe 
what  took  place  between  us  on  ^ 
evening.  What  has  happened  to 
you  in  the  meantime  is  not  sufficiait 
to  cause  any  change  in  me.  Toa 
then  asked  me  whether  I  would  be 
your  wife,  and  what  I  oonM  not  nj 
that  evening  I  say  now ;  yes^  and 
with  all  my  heart.' 

<  Emmy,  do  you  know  that  it  is 
the  son  en  a  criminal  to  whom  yoa 
say  these  words  P ' 

'  And  what  of  that,  Bruno  ?  Can 
the  son  help  the  misdeeds  of  the 
&ther  P ' 

'  Oh,  Emmy  I  You  know  too 
little  of  the  world  if  you  think  thai 
it  will  accept  l^is  as  an  excuse.' 

'  What  matters  it  to  me  what  the 
world  thinks  or  says,  when  I  know 
that  its  judgment  is  unjust  P ' 

*  The  world,  that  is  to  say,  noi 
merely  indifferent  persons,  but  yoar 
own  acquaintances  and  friends, 
your  parents  and  nearest  relationa, 
Emmy !  What  answer  do  yoa 
think  your  father  would  give  me  if 
I  made  a  proposal  to  him  for  your 
hand  P ' 

Emmy  hesitated  for  an  instast 
The  words  of  her  stepmother,  'It 
would  be  little  honourable  fat  ua 
for  our  name  to  be  coupled  with 
that  of  the  son  of  a  criminal,' 
sounded  in  her  ears;  but  at  thk 
moment  they  made  her  feel  even 
more  rebellious  than  when  ihej 
were  addressed  to  her. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  papa  would 
say,  Bruno,  and  besides  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  me,  for  you  naturally  could 
not  ask  him  now ;  but  what  he  will 
say  when  after  a  few  years  yen 
have  secured  a  good  position  in 
America  by  i&dus&y  and  persever- 
ancCi  concerns  us  much  more.  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  thinking 
all  this  over  very  seriously.  Do  not 
think  that  I  have  deceived  myself 
as  to  the  importanee  of  the  griems 
history  of  your  poor  fiitlier,  in 
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tion  to  our  fdtnre;  I  see,  well 
enough,  that  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tend with  difficulties  and  prejudices 
which  in  former  circumstances 
would  not  have  presented  them- 
selves. But  shall  that  frighten  us, 
Bruno  P  Shall  we  on  that  account 
sacrifice  our  happiness  and  our 
love  ?  See,  I  have  considered  and 
weighed  this  all  over  thoroughly.  1 
am.  aware,  in  the  first  place,  that 
w^hat  has  been  said  and  settled 
between  us  to-day  must  remaui  a 
secret  from  everyone,  even  from  our 
nearest  relations.  I  am  aware  th&t 
we  must  have  much  strength,  much 
courage,  and  an  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  to  struggle 
through  the  years  which  lie  before 
na  until  our  union  is  possible.  But 
I  feel  this  strength  and  courage  in 
myself,  and  I  will  joyfully  give  you 
my  woord  that  I  shall  be  prepiured 
to  follow  you  whenever  your  oir- 
cnmstances  permit  you  to  come  and 
fetch  me.' 

Up  to  this  time  Bruno  had  re- 
mained sitting  in  the  same  position 
as  he  was  when  Emmy  had  ^ne  to 
stand  by  him.  Now  that  she  was 
silent  he  came  to  his  senses,  sprang 
up,  and  walked  two  or  three  times 
up  and  down  the  room ;  then  sud- 
denly standing  stUl  before  Emmy, 
Ixe  said  in  an  impassioned  tone : 

'Oh,  Emmy,  do  not  make  the 
temptation  too  great  for  me.  1 
may  not^  I  cannot,  accept  your 
magnanimous  proposition.  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could 
make  a  bad  use  of  this  noble  im- 
pulse of  your  heart.  No,  Emmy, 
-wiih,  my  stained  name  I  cannot  say 
to  any  woman,  "  Be  mine."  1  wiU 
xiot  expose  anyone,  and  least  of  all 
yourselfy  to  the  contempt  and  pre- 
judices of  the  world.  I  must  not ; 
X  ought  not.' 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Bruno 
turned  away  from  her ;  but  Emmy 
remained  calm,  although  her  &ce 
deadly  pale,  and  tears  glistened 

her  soft  l^ue  eyes. 

« Bruno,"  she  said,  gping  up  to 


him  and  placing  her  hand  on  his 
arm, '  I  have  one  question  to  put  to 
you,  which  you  must  answer  truly. 
Won't  you  ? ' 

Bruno  looked  at  her  in  some  sur« 
prise ;  but  as  he  did  not  speak,  she 
proceeded. 

'  Suppose,  Bruno,  that  what  has 
happened  to  your  father  had  hap- 
pened to  mine ;  that  the  misfortune 
had  fallen  on  our  family;  that  it 
was  we  who  were  plunged  in  sorrow, 
and  that  it  was  our  name  which 
was  named  with  dishonour — ^what 
should  you  have  done  then,  Bruno  ? 
Should  you  have  come  to  me  to  say 
that  all  intercourse  between  us  must 
be  broken  off;  that  we  must  forget 
what  had  passed  between  us ;  that 
your  name  was  too  good  to  be  con- 
nected with  mine.  Say,  Bruno, 
would  you  have  done  this  ? ' 

Bruno  gave  no  answer;  but  he 
wrung  his  hands. 

*You  do  not  answer,  Bruno. 
Now,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
would  have  done.  You  would  have 
come  to  me  te  assure  me  that  I  was 
as  dear  to  you  as  before.  You 
would  have  taken  me  to  your  home 
as  your  wife  in  spite  of  all  opinions 
and  prejudices.  That  is  what  you 
would  have  done,  Bruno.  And  do 
you  know  what  I  should  have  done  P 
I  should  not  have  been  too  proud  to 
receive  from  you  what  your  love 
offered  me.  I  should  have  thought 
that  my  love  would  make  you  so 
happy  that  the  contempt  of  the 
world  would  have  found  no  vacant 
spot  in  your  heart.  I  should  have 
thanked  Qod  for  the  faithful  heart 
that  still  remained  to  me,  although 
eveiy  thing  else  which  had  made  my 
life  worth  having  had  been  ship- 
wrecked in  the  storm  which  had 
overtaken  nie.' 

When  Emmy  was  silent,  Bruno 
slowly  raised  his  eyes,  which  had 
been  fixed  on  the  ground,  towards 
her.  '  Emmy,'  he  said,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  *  Qod  bless  you 
for  these  words.  No,  I  am  not  too 
proud,  to  receive  the  free  gift  of 
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your  love.    It  was  not  pride  or  in- 

r&titiide  which  made  me  speak  as 
have  done;  bnt  the  conviction 
that  I  should  be  doing  yon  a  great 
wrong  in  binding  up  your  lot  with 
mine.  Yon  cannot  take  away  that 
conviction  from  me;  bnt,  Heaven 
forgave  me,  the  temptation  is  too 
great.  Yon  are  come  to  me  in 
mis  fearfol  honr  as  an  angel  of 
consolation,  and  I  have  neither  the 
conraffe  nor  the  strength  to  put 
away  n>om  me  the  dazzling  treasure 
of  yonr  love  which  yon  place  before 
me.  The  strength  which  I  thought 
I  had  has  departed  from  me.  I  know 
nothing  more,  I  feel  nothing  more, 
than  that  yon  are  inexpressibly  dear 
to  me — ^that  I  cannot  part  from  yon 
without  the  hope  of  seeing  you 
again  and  some  day  calling  you  my 
own.  But  I  must  not  accept  the 
sacrifice  you  would  offer  me,  with- 
out puttiug  to  you  the  serious 
question  whether  you  have  weighed 
the  greatness  of  your  sacrifice — 
whether  you  know  that  for  my 
sake  you  must  forsake  yonr  country, 
your  &ther,  your  relations,  and 
friends,  and  follow  me  into  a  strange 
land?' 

*  I  know  that,  Bruno,'  said  Emmy, 
in  a  firm  tone;  'but  I  also  know 
that  we  shall  be  happier  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  than  we  are 
here,  where  there  are  so  many  pain- 
ful recollections  for  yon ;  that  I  am 
not  so  very  necessary  or  useful  to 
anyone  here  but  that  I  could  go 
away  without  leaving  a  void  which 
would  not  easily  be  filled  up.  My 
father  has  his  wife — my  stepmother 
her  children;  Otto  and  Elizabeth 
will,  before  long,  form  other  ties 
beside  their  affection  for  their 
sister.  I  have  been  too  long  away 
from  my  own  home  for  it  to  be 
much  to  me  or  I  to  it ;  at  least  I 
cannot  be  half  as  much  to  anyone 
here  as  I  could  be  to  you  out  there ; 
and  therefore,  dear  6mno,  do  not 
call  that  a  sacrifice  which  the  full 
conviction  of  my  heart  places  before 
my  eyes    as    my    happiness.      In 


America  a  new  lifb  lies  before  us, 
and  I  look  forward  to  it  without 
fear.  If  I  could  but  go  with  yon 
immediately,  and  support  you  bj 
the  strength  of  my  love  in  the  trials 
and  difficulties  which  you  are  sure 
to  meet  with,  I  should  nave  nothiog 
to  wish  for ;  but  however  that  may 
be,  I  can  do  nothing  but  hope  and 
watch  and  pray  for  yon.  Bat  let  it 
be  with  a  good  courage  that  we 
part  now.  We  are  both  young,  and 
a  long  life  of  happiness  still  lies 
before  us,  whenever  we  shall  have 
earned  it  with  many  years  of  patient 
waiting.  See,  Bruno!  we  must 
both  try  to  meet  this  tame  of  trial 
cheerfully ;  let  us  bow  our  heads  to 
adversity  strong  in  our  love,  strcmg 
in  our  trust  in  Grod  I ' 

Emmy  spoke  these  words  with 
fire;  and  tney  seemed  to  find  an 
echo  in  Bruno's  heart;  and  his 
strength  of  mind,  borne  down  for  a 
time  by  misfortune,  was  restored 
again. 

'Yes,  Emmy,'  he  exclidmed,  'I 
shall  make  myself  worthy  of  yonr 
love.  With  that  object  before  mj 
eyes — to  call  you  my  own — ^no  la- 
bour shall  be  too  severe  or  too  diffi- 
cult for  me.  I  will  force  finom  the 
world  by  my  conduct  that  respect 
which  they  would  otherwise  with- 
hold from  the  son  of  a  criminal. 
I  shall  prepare  with  my  love  s 
home  for  you  which  shall  make 
you  so  happy  that  you  will  forget 
that  it '  is  a  name  stained  with 
shame  that  I  bring  to  you — that  jon 
will  forget  what  you  have  sacrificed 
for  my  sake.  I  know  not  how 
long  it  will  take  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  day  will  dawn  of  which  I 
have  now  spoken.' 

'  And  then  I  will  make  good  mj 
word,  Bruno.  You  shall  then  go 
back  to  America  with  your  mother 
and  myself,  and  together  we  will 
tzy  to  make  her  happy  again  asd 
to  make  her  forget  by  our  lore  the 
sufferings  of  this  tune.  Bnt  we 
must  now  part,  Bruno.  I  cbbboI 
stay  longer.     Farewell ! ' 
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She  pat  out  both  her  hands  to 
him,  bnt  ^runo  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  imprinted  the  first  kiss  of 
lore  on  her  hps. 

^Mnst we  flJready  part,  Emmy? ' 
he  said,  sorrowfnllj.  'May  I  not  see 
joxL  this  eyening  when  I  come  to 
take  leaye  P ' 

'No,  Bmno,'  Emmy  answered. 
'  I  cannot  take  leaye  of  jon  before 
all  the  family.  Here  I  will  say 
&rewell — ^&rewell  till  we  meet 
again.' 

'And  dnring  all  the  years  which 
perhaps  may  pass  before  we  see  each 
other  again,  shall  I  hear  nothing  of 
yon,  Emmy  P  May  I  not  sometimes 
write  to  yon,  as  I  mi^ht  haye  done 
to  my  old  playfellow  r ' 

Enuny  thought  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  she  said :  '  Why  not,  Bruno  P 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  conld 
find  anything    nnbeooming  in   it. 
Write  to  me  after  yonr  arriyal  in 
New  York,  and  then  once  eyery 
year ;  bat  yonr  letters  mast  contain 
nothing  which  may  not  be  read  by 
eyeryone.      Whether    I    shall    be 
able  to    answer   them,  I  do    not 
know ;  I  will  if  I  may  and  can,  bat 
you  most  not  count  upon  it.    Yonr 
letter  will   each  year  keep  me  in- 
formed as  to  how  your  plans  are 
adyancing,  and  between  the  written 
words  I  shall  read  the  unwritten 
ones,  that  you  loye  me  and  do  not 
forget  me/ 

'  Forget  von,  Eomiy ! '  said  Bruno, 
looking  at  her  reproachfully. 

When  ESmmy  tried  to  tear  herself 
fit>m  bim,  that  she  might  depart, 
he  still  held  her  back. 

*Enunj,'  he  asked,  'giye  me 
something  as  a  recollection  of  this 
moment,  and  which  may  serye  as  a 
proof  that  this  is  something  more 
than  a  beautiful  dream  liying  in 
my  memory* 

Emmy  took  off  one  of  the  three 
rings  y?hich  she  wore  and  gaye  it 
to  hi"i  '  This  ring  belonged  to 
my  mother,  6runo,  and  therefore  it 
is  of  great  value  to  me,  and  I  can 
3nly  ^ve  it  to  you  to  take  care  of 


in  the  expectation  that  I  may  ex« 
change  it  with  you  for  another.  I 
giye  you  this  ring  in  pledge,  with 
a  safe  conscience  that  mft-TnTnft^  ^rho 
was  so  fond  of  you,  would  approye 
of  the  use  I  make  of  it.  Ana  now, 
Gk>d  bless  you !  Do  not  come  down- 
stairs with  me.  I  will  only  giye 
your  mother  a  farewell  kiss,  and 
then  go  home.    Farewell ! ' 

One  last  embrace,  and  they  parted 
without  another  word. 

As  Emmy  had  said  to  Bruno,  her 
jMurting  with  Mrs.  Eyersberg  was 
little  more  than  a  hearty  embrace ; 
then  she  hastened  homewards,  if 
possible  in  gpreater  alarm  than  when 
she  came  out.  When  she  reached 
home  she  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  chance  by  which  she  found 
the  house-door  open,  inasmuch  as 
Mrs.  Welters  would  haye  reckoned 
this  so  great  a  piece  of  misconduct 
that  not  only  the  whole  family  but 
all  the  seryants  would  haye  most 
carefully  ayoided  it;  but,  as  has 
been  said  before,  the  door  stood 
open,  and  nothing  was  easier  for 
Emmy  than  to  enter  unobseryed, 
and  as  no  one  was  in  the  passage 
to  go  upstairs  and  reach  her  own 
room  equally  unobseryed  two  hours 
after  she  had  left  it. 

She  had  scarcely  opened  the  door 
of  her  room,  when  Elizabeth  sprang 
up  from  her  chair  and  rushed  to- 
wards her,  hastily  exclaiming,  '  Did 
you  find  the  door  open  ?  did  no  one 
see  you,  Emmy  ? ' 

She  looked  at  Elizabeth  with 
some  surprise  as  she  answered  these 
questions. 

But  Elizabeth  clapped  her  hands, 
and  in  her  delight  g^ye  a  spring 
into  the  air  such  as  a  rope-dancer 
could  hardly  haye  excelled. 

*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,'  she  said;  'now 
no  one  will  know  that  you  haye 
been  out.  Fie,  Emmy !  how  naughty 
of  you  to  run  off  without  saying  a 
word  to  me.  When  I  came  up- 
stairs and  did  not  find  you,  I  saw 
directly  by  the  open  wardrobe  that 
the  bim  had  flown.  And  only  think, 
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.Emmj^  joa  liad  luurdfy  been  aifvny 
haXi  am  hour  when  I  heard  Mina 
in  her  bedroom,  and  in  order  that 
she  might  not  think  it  odd  that 
all  was  so  still  h^re,  I  took  np  a 
book  and  began  to  read  alond.  It 
qnite  answered;  Mina  wonld  cer- 
tainly not  disturb  ns  children  in 
onr  reading,  and  she  went  down- 
stairs without  comingink  Bnt  stop ; 
the  most  difficult  part  is  coming. 
Yon  know  that  you  are  still  on  the 
sick  list  for  port  wine,  and  at  about 
two  o'clock  mSiniTna  called  out  to  me 
on  the  stairs  to  come  and  fetch  a 

flass  of  wine  for  yon.  Oh,  Emmy, 
hardly  knew  what  to  do ;  but 
when  I  went  down  for  the  wine,  I 
set  the  door  open  as  I  passed.' 

Whether  Elisabeth's  narrative 
was  ended,  or  whether  her  flood  of 
words  required  her  to  take  breath, 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  serious  ex* 
pression  of  Emmy's  face  might  well 
nave  stopped  her. 

'Well,  Emmy,'  she  said,  half 
crossly  and  half  afraid,  '  you  must 
tell  me  whether  I  have  done 
wrong.' 

*  I  fear  you  have,  dear  Elizabeth,' 
answered  Emmy,  kissing  her ;  '  or, 
properly  speaking,  I  have  done 
wrong  in  not  telling  you  what  was 
my  intention,  although  I  did  so 
purposely  to  take  away  all  respon- 
sibility from  you.  I  am  not  the  less 
grateml  to  you  for  your  kindness 
and  readiness  to  help  me,  but  I  can 
make  no  use  of  it.  I  told  you  yes- 
terday that  I  must  go  to  the  Evers- 
bergs,  notwithstanding  the  express 
wish  of  mamma  that  I  should  not  do 
so,  and  it  would  be  an  untruth  to 
say  I  repented  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Elizabeth,  I  would  not  for 
anything  in  the  world  have  foregone 
my  visit,  and  I  would  go  again  if  a 
similar  occasion  should  arise.  But 
I  must  not  flinch  from  the  conse- 
quences. I  must  myself  tell  mamma 
of  my  disobedience  before  she  hears 
of  it  from  anyone  else ;  but  be  at 
ease  yourself,  for  I  shall  at  once  say 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  it  before, 


and  when  I  was  ^ovil  yotti  did  not 
wish  to  betray  met'      •  * 

«&'ut,  Bmmy,'^8a»Gk-l&]adibeiii)i]i 
a  cross  tone, '  how  foolish !  no  one 
saw  you  and  no  one  can  tell  of  jtm.' 

'  It  is  not  the  lese  mj  da^  to 
confess  it,  4eaF  BJisabel^  I  oooid 
not  rest,  and  I  could  not  look  mamiBft 
in  the  &oe,  if  I  did  not  teU  heri  she 
has,  moreorer,  mud^  to  fiapxt 
me.' 

'  StufP,  Emmy^  It  is  qnite  tinie 
to  confess  when  you  are  detectei 
Don't  be  foolish,  and  at  least  sle^ 
-over  the  matter  one  nightw  And 
now  look  at  my  dress, -which  eime 
home  while  yon  were  away.'  ind 
holding  up  her  dress  in  froat, 
she  made  a  deep  curtsey  to  Bimnj, 
with  the  words,  'Mies  Welten,  1 
have  the  honour  to  present  to  ytm 
Miss  de  Graaf ' 

But  neither  the  aerionsnesa  nor 
the  banter  of  EMzabeth  could  make 
Emmy  waver  in  what  she  considered 
her  duty.  Without  taking  cff  her 
cloak  and  hat^  she  went  doimstaais 
with  a  beating  heart  to  look  ht 
Mrs.  Welters. 

She  hoped  to  find  her  alone,  sad 
was  disappointed  when  she  fomd 
Mina  with  her  work  sitting  in  tbe 
drawing-room,  and  also  WiUiaitt, 
who  seemed  to  have  just  come  in. 

Emmy  had  seen  but  little  of  Wil- 
liam since  the  evening  of  the  baH 
Like  the  other  members  oi  ilte 
&mily,  he  had  come  once  upsi&irs, 
when  she  was  beginning  to  sit  up ; 
but  he  was  very  short,  and  spoke 
hardly  at  all  to  her. 

Now,  however,  when  she  objm 
so  unexpectedly  into  the  room,  he 
went  up  to  her  with  a  friendly  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  plaeed  a  dasi 
for  her  by  the  table  wh^e  Mis* 
and  Mrs.  Welters  were  sitting,  aiui 
said  a  few  words,  which  Emmy  O0I 
only  did  not  answer,  but  m  tl» 
ooi^sion  of  preparing  to  codbes  ker 
fault  did  not  clrarly  nnderstand. 

*  So,  Emmy,  already  dowustmnr 
said  Mrs.  Welters,  laying  a  stop 
stress  on  the  word  *  already,*  so  tl«£ 
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Smmj  abaoit  .lost  opiiTBge  to  say 
what  she  wanted. 

But  after  a  pioment's  hesitation, 
she  remained  firm  to  hjsr  purpose, 
and  not  sitting  dQw%-  but  leaning 
against  the  ohair  which  William 
had  placed  &}r  her,  she  said  gentlj: 
'  Mamma,  I  am  come  downstairs 
to  say  something  to  yon.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  folnl  your  wish,  and  I 
haye  been  to  the  foundry  to  take 
leave  of  ^Mrs.  Evcorsberg  and  Bruno. 
I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  could 
not  find  rest  or  peace  if  at  such  a 
time  I  should  show  myself  heartless 
towards  these  old  Mends,  and  I 
therefore  went  there,  although  it 
gave  me  pain  to  act  against  your 
wishes.  I  hope,  mamma,  you  wiU 
foigiye  me,  a^d  put  my  oQence 
to  some  other  test,  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  fall  short  in  it.' 

Emony  now  ventured  for  the  first 
time  to  raise  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Wei* 
ters,  and  was  terrified  at  the  wrath- 
ful expression  on  a  face  ordinarily 
ao  calm ;  but  Mrs.  Welters  did  not 
loee  her  calmness  of  manner.     She 
Tose  from  the  sofa  where  she  had 
l^een  sitting  when  Emmy  was  silent, 
and  seemed  to  require  a  few  mo- 
xaents  before  she  could  control  her 
aji^r,  and  then  she  said  in  an  ice- 
oold  tone,  *  May  I  ask  at  what  time 
yoTi  thought  fit  to  go  from  here, 
Smmy  ? ' 

^  I  went  out  at  one  o'clock,  and  I 
SLxn  jn.it  come  back.' 

'  Did  Elizabeth  know  you  were 
oxxt  when  she  came  for  some  port 
for  you?' 
flmmy  felt  like  a  culprit  before  a 
of  justice ;  and  now  that  Eliza- 
Ic^&th.  was  named,  she  was  still  more 
fx-i^htened  lest  she  also  should  be 
(Jxr^wn  into  the  affair. 

^  Neither  Elizabeth   nor  anyone 
3Xs<0  knew  of  my  intention  to  go 
t^,'  she  answered  evasively. 
*  IBut,'  Mrs.  Welters  added  sharp- 
^  I  do  not  ask  you  for  excuses, 
for  the  truth.    Did  Elizabeth 
you  were  out  ? ' 
^   She  must  have  concluded  that  I 


waa  out  when  she  ca^n^uBstaipwi  and 
did  not  find  me  there ;  l>ut  please, 
mamma,  do  not  be  hard  upon  Elizar 
beth  for  not  betraying  pie  she 
thought — she  wished-*-' 

Here  Emmy  stammered  in  her 
confusion,  feanng  to  implicate  Eliza- 
beth, and  yet  unable  to  say  any- 
thing to  excuse  her  in  the  eyes  of 
her  mother  without  falling  short  of 
the  truth. 

Mrs.  Welters  did  not  give  her 
time  to  recover  herself  before  she 
again  asked: 

*Who  let  you  in  .  without  ;^my 
knowing  it  P ' 

*  No  one,  mamma ;  the  door  was 
apen  when  I  came  back,'  said 
Emmy,  nervously. 

'Was  the  door  openP  That  is 
strange.  Did  Elizabeth  know  any- 
thing of  that  also  ? ' 

Before  Emmy  could  answer,  she 
continued :  '  Enough  of  this,  Em- 
my; I  penseive  that  my  daughter 
has  been  in  very  bad  company  of 
late,  and  has  learnt  to  deceive  her 
mother.  As  far  as  you  are  con«> 
cemed,  it  is  now  not  my  wish,  but 
my  order,  that  you  should  not  leave 
your  room  for  three  days.  We 
shall  see  if  you  have  the  courage  to 
defy  me  this  time.' 

'  I  did  not  do  it  to  defy  you,  mam- 
ma,' said  Emmy,  rendered  calmer 
by  the  stinging  words  respecting 
lllizabeth  wMch  she  knew  she]haa 
not  deserved ;  '  and  I  will  cheei^dly 
bear  any  punishment  you  choose  to 
inflict  upon  me ;  but  I  must  repeat 
once  more  that  Elizabeth  is  not  to 
blame.' 

' '  May  I  request  you  to  leave  the 
room  and  to  send  Elizabeth  to  me  ? 
I  know  quite  enough,  and  I  desire 
to  be  spa^^ed  all  furtiier  talk  on  this 
subject.' 

Mrs.  Welters  pointed  with  her 
hand  to  the  door,  and  Emmy  dared 
not  stay  any  longer.  She  glanced  at 
Mina  and  William,  who  had  neither 
of  them  taken  any  part  in  the  con- 
versation. She  hoped  for  some  de- 
fence of  Elizabeth  from  them,  and 
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she  wished  to  ask  them  for  this  bj 
word  or  look  before  she  left  the 
room. 

Mina's  decidedlj  kill-joy  look  as 
she  bent  over  her  work  made  Emmy 
tnm  her  eyes  beseechingly  towards 
William;  but  his  &ce  no  longer 
bore  any  trace  of  the  friendly  ex- 
pression which  it  had  assumed  on 
Emmy's  entrance.  She  had  never 
been  so  mnch  struck  with  the  like- 
ness between  him  and  his  mother  as 
at  this  moment — ^the  same  com- 
pressed lips,  the  same  contracted 
eyebrows,  and  in  his  half-closed 
eyes  the  same  green  light  which  had 
so  disagreeably  impressed  her  at 
their  first  meeting.  Discouraged 
and  sorrowful  Emmy  left  the  room. 

She  had  but  just  before  told  Eliza- 
beth that  she  felt  no  remorse  for 
what  she  had  done,  and  would  not 
for  the  world  have  acted  otherwise ; 
yet  as  she  walked  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room  whilst  Elizabeth  had 
gone  downstairs  by  her  mother's 
order,  she  did  feel  something  like  a 
twinge  of  conscience. 

The  thought  that  Elizabeth,  who 
had  acted  upon  the  impulse  of  her 
heart,  without  considering  whether 
her  conduct  was  blameless  or  not, 
would  have  to  suffer  for  an  offence 
for  which  she  herself  vras  properly 
responsible,  disturbed  her  inexpres- 
sibly, and  drove  away  for  the  mo- 
ment all  other  thoughts;  and,  in 
&ct,  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed  before  Elizabeth  came  up- 
stairs with  flushed  cheeks  and  red 
tearful  eyes.  On  Emmy's  excla- 
mation, however,  'Oh,  Elizabeth, 
I  am  so  venr  sorry  that  you  have 
got  into  trouble  on  my  account,'  she 
only  shook  her  head,  saying  with  a 
half  smile, '  Don't  vex  yourself,  Em- 
my ;  I  don't  mind  it  at  all.  It  does 
not  annoy  me  in  the  least.' 

But  tins  courageous  declaration 
was  belied  by  me  tears  which 
streamed  down  her  cheeks  when 
Emmy  kissed  her. 

Hardly  two  minutes  after,  she 
said,  with  her  old  fun : 


'  There,  Emmy,  now  we  are  like 
two  naughty  school-girls  who  are 
punished  tiU  they  repent  of  their 
wickedness.  Mamma  ought  to  baie 
shut  us  up  with  bread  and  water, 
to  make  the  play  quite  complete. 
And  I  wish  she  had  done  so^for 
what  vexes  me  most  of  all  is,  ^t 
I  am  no  longer  to  come  and  ait 
with  you,  for  I  am  only  sent  here 
to  fetch  my  work  and  my  book,  and 
I  must  not  stay  any  longer.' 

'  So  I  cannot  help  you  to  dress 
this  evening,  as  we  bad  settled?' 
asked  Emmy. 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head,  god 
tears  again  stood  in  her  honeBt 
brown  eyes. 

'  That  is  not  necessary,'  she  said, 
casting  a  sorrowful  look  sit  the  blae 
dress,  which  was  spread  out  orer  a 
chair ;  '  do  you  know,  Emmy,  that  I 
am  not  to  go  out  this  evening?  But 
it  makes  not  a  bit  of  difference  to 
me.  Listen,  and  you  need  not 
begin  to  cry  about  it.  I  shall  onlj 
thmk  that  at  the  expense  of  my 
party  I  have  won  for  you  the 
pleasure  of  taking  leave  of  Mrs. 
Eversberg,  and  that  I  reckon  is 
worth  twice  as  much.  I  shall  go 
to  parties  often  enough  in  my  life ; 
and  you  must  know,  Emmy,  Umt 
one  comfort  is,  that  I  shall  have  a 
chance  of  being  booked  in  the  DH- 
hurg  Chronicle  as  a  female  Peter 
Spa,  who  never  saw  half  her  first 
ball  or  any  of  her  first  soiree.' 

The  incorrigible  Elizabeth!  she 
now  laughed  through  her  teais ;  bat 
the  voice  of  her  mother  at  the  bot- 
tom of   the    stairs  made  her  in- 
stantly  leave  the  room,  shutttng 
the  door  behind  her,  and  Emmj 
was  left  alone  during  the  r^  <^ 
the  day.     Not  that  being  alone  "vsa 
disagreeable  to  her,  with  all  she 
had  to  think  OTer.    Yet  she  (A 
like  a  prisoner  as  the  daypsssed 
on  without  anyone  coming  to  s» 
her,    when    all    she    wanted  vaa 
brought  to  her  by  a  servant,  asd 
even  her  ^Either  and  Otto,  who  on 
other  days  had   always  cosne  to 
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have  a  little  chat  vith  her,  did  not  and  animportant  to  ho  worth  grieV' 

make  their  appearance.    This  oon-  in^  about. 

vinced  her    more    and  more  how  8be  thought  over  what  datiea 

wrong  she  had  been  in  thwarting  would  rest  with  her  in  the  years  of 

a  wiU  Buch  as   that  of  her  step-  wwting  for  Bmno.     She  resolved 

mother,  which  was   nnboanded  in  to  perform  those  duties  with  holy 

its  inflaence  in  the  family.  earnestness,  in  order  that  she  might 

As  long  as  there  was  yet  time,  thus  deserve  the  happiness.  wMch 

8he   kept  hoping  that  some    one  she  hoped  from  the  fatare,  and  sa 

would  come    to    take    Elizabeth's  her  first  duty  she   set  herself  the 

dress,  and  that  her  mother  woald  task  of  winning  her  stepmother's 

not  carry  oat  in  earnest  the  threat  fovonr  by  strict  obedience  and  snb- 

of  making  her  remain  at  home;  but  mission. 

this  hope  was  not  realised,  and  cer-  Weary  with  all  the  various  emo- 

tainly  Mrs.  Welters   conld  hw^Uy  tions   which   the    day   had    called 

hare    devised   a   greater   panish-  forth,  she  went  early  to  bed.     First, 

ment  for  Emmy  than   to  deprive  nhe  knelt  down  and  offered  a  fer- 

Elizabeth  of  the  pleasnre  which  she  vent  prayer  to  God ;  a  prayer  for 

had  been  looking  forward  to.  blessing  and    protection    for    him 

Bnt  Emmy  slowly  foivot  every-  whom    she    loved,    a    prayer    for 

thing  else,  as  her  thoughts  turned  strength  and  conrage  and  steadfast- 

to   what  had    been  said    between  uess  for  herself  also. 

herself  and    Bruno,   and   she  put  Calm  and  with  the  confidence  of 

oat  of    her    bead    all    the   suffer*  childhood,  she  laid  her  head  on  her 

ings  of  to-day  in  thinking  over  the  pillow ;  and  when  she  fell  asleep  it 

happy  fdture  in  the  ferdistance,  by  was  with  Brnno's  name  on  her  Upa 

the  side  of  which  the  less  agreeable  and  his  image  in  her  heart, 

present  seemed  to  her  too  trivial  (To  be  contimud.) 
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NOVELTIES  IN  POETRY  AND  CRITICISM. 


CONSIDERABLE  discussion  has 
taken  place  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years  concerning  the 
position  to  be  assigned  to  certain 
poets '  generically  known,'  to  borrow 
the  last  invention  of  diplomatic 
accuracy,  as  the  new  school.  They 
liave  met  with  unmeasured  censure 
£rom  some  critics,  and  equally  un- 
measured praise  from  others.  It 
is  alleged  by  their  enemies,  and 
their  friends  do  not  seem,  as  a  rule, 
to  care  to  deny  it,  that  their  works 
mark,  or  are  intended  to  mark,  a 
new  epoch  in  poetry;  fihat  their 
claims  to  approval  are  not  compa- 
tible with  the  maintenance  of  other 
already  estabHshed  poetical  reputa- 
tions ;  in  fact,  that  they  must  either 
make  a  revolution  in  poetry  or  fail 
utterly.  Some  over-zealous  adver- 
saries, striving  to  enlist  the  mass 
of  existing  sympathies  on  their  side, 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  raise 
the  cry  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in  danger ; 
and  perhaps  some  over-zealous  de- 
fenders may  be  found  to  take  up 
the  challenge  seriously. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  these 
notions,  accepted  though  they  be 
by  the  extreme  partisans  of  both 
sides,  are  wholly  mistaken ;  and  that 
the  contrary  propositions  are  true, 
namely : 

1 .  Mr. Tennyson  is  not  in  danger; 
and  some  other  living  poets,  whom 
we  shall  also  presently  mention,  are 
equally  secure. 

2.  There  is  no  necessary  conflict 
between  the  poetry  of  the  so-called 
latest  school  and  that  of  other  con- 
temporary poets ;  though  if  injudi- 
cious eniiiusiasts  on  behalf  of  the 
said  poetry  must  needs  have  a 
conflict,  the  result  will  not  be  in 
their  favour. 

3.  K  we  speak  accurately,  we 
must  deny  that  there  exists  a  new 
school  of  poetry.  The  thing  meant 
by  this  expression  is  in  truth  a 
school  of  artistic  criticism  (using 
the   epithet    in  its   widest  sense) 


created  with  the  aid  and  approval 
of  the  poets  in  question,  whose 
poetical  characters  are,  howevttr, 
very  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
whose  purely  poetical  merits  do  not 
in  any  way  depend  on  the  circom- 
stance  of  their  being  committed  to  a 
certain  set  of  artistic  ideas.  Those 
ideas  have,  indeed,  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent writer's  opinion  a  disturbing 
influence,  on  their  work ;  so  that  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  fidrand  settled 
judgment  of  its  poetical  meiits  is 
very  much  increased. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  to  maintain  these  pro- 
positions, which,  it  may  be  observed, 
do  not  depend  on  one  another. 

And,  first,  let  us  consider  wheUier 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Morris  is 
likely  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  the 
stars  that  were  already  fixed  in  ihe 
firmament. 

There  is  a  poetic  excellence  tran- 
scendent in  kind  rather  than  in 
degree  which  is  wholly  above  pass- 
ing changes  in  the  &shion  of  speech 
or  the  frame  of  periods,  nay,  in  all 
the  outward  forms  of  sociefy.  The 
artist  who  has  once  embodied  this 
in  his  work  may  rest  secure  though 
the  public  gaze  be  from  time  to 
time  distracted  by  the  appearaoce 
of  some  new  light.  What  he  has 
done  stands  there  on  its  own 
ground,  firm  and  unshakable. 
Nothing  that  comes  after  it  can 
take  away  its  value.  Something 
like  this  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
call  a  poet  great. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  almost  dsa- 
gerouB  task  to  bring  such  com- 
plex and  undefinable  impressbns  as 
really  determine  us  in  these  matters 
within  the  compass  of  definite 
words.  NevertheiesSy  we  must  go  • 
step  &rther  and  try  to  assign  as 
nearly  as  we  can  some  poeitit^ 
test  of  the  quality  Tarious^  de- 
scribed by  such  epithets  as  gnod, 
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dassical,  masterly,  and  so  forth. 
Withont  pretending  to  enumerate 
all  the  elements  whicli  go  to  make 
np  this  character,  we  may  perhaps 
find  one  or  two  without  which  it 
cannot  exist.  To  speak  a  little 
formally,  we  propose  to  enquire, 
not  what  are  the  sufficient  con- 
ditions— ^for  that  would  involve 
amongst  other  thing^s  the  wide  and 
much  vexed  question:-  What  is 
Poetry  P — ^but  what  is  a  necessary 
one. 

The  two  things   that  strike  us 
most  immediately  in  reading  poetry 
are  intensity  of  emotion  and  beauty 
of   form.      It    is    tolerably    clear, 
however,  that  neither  of  tliese  alone, 
nor  even  both  together,  will  suffice 
for  theattainment  of  greatness  ;  and 
conversely  that  a  poet   may  hold 
his  own  in  the  first  rank  notwith- 
standing   marked    deficiencies    in 
one    or    both     directions.      Such 
deficiencies  have   their    effect    on 
the  popularity   of  the  writer ;  but 
popularity  is  one  thing,  fiftme,  with 
which    we    are  at    present     con- 
cerned, is  another.     The  first  ex- 
ample   that    occurs    to   us    is    of 
high  antiquity,  and  therefore  per- 
haps preferable  to  a  more  recent 
one  for  the  purpose  of  dispassionate 
illustration;   it  is  the  contrast  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.    Lucretius* 
thought  sometimes  rises  to  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  verse  sometimes  swells 
to  a  stately  magnificence.     But  on 
the  ^whole  Catullus  has  unquestion- 
ably far  more  passion  and  far  more 
beauty  of  metre.     And  yet  it   is 
almost  equally  beyond  doubt  that 
if     we    are    asked    which    is    the 
greater  of  the  two  we  must  say 
Liticretius.   A  stiU  stronger  instance 
is    Pindar,  the  themes    of   whose 
poems,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  for  the  most  part 
of  little  or  no  interest  at  this  day, 
and  whose  verse,  whatever  it  may 


have  been  to  Greek  ears,  has  lost 
all  its  music  to  ours.  But  every 
now  and  then  in  the  midst  of  what 
seems  a  chaos  of  mythology  and 
racing  calendars,  there  flashes  out 
some&ing  to  make  one  rejoice  and 
worship.  The  gods  cannot  help 
being  known  by  their  walk.  We 
may  now  venture  on  a  modern 
instance,  though  at  more  risk  of 
disagreement  with  our  readers. 
The  two  most  prominent  French 
poets  of  this  generation  have  been 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset. 
For  intensity  of  feehng  and  per- 
fection of  verse  Alfred  de  Musset  is 
absolutely  unsurpassable.^  Yet  we 
cannot  think  of  the  two  together 
without  pei*ceiving  that  Victor  Hugo 
overshadows  the  other. 

And  again,  intellectual  power  in 
certain  directions,  even  when  coupled 
with  emotion  and  melody,  is  not 
yet  enough  to  assure  the  character 
of  greatness  we  are  in  search  of. 
Heine's  lyrics,  for  instance,  are  not 
less  passionate  or  less  perfect  in 
form  than  Gk>ethe'8,  and  the  wit  is 
more  brilliant  and  piercing.  But 
we  feel  the  same  kind  of  difference 
we  have  already  noticed  in  the  case 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de 
Musset,  even  if  we  put  out  of  con- 
sideration the  existence  of  Goethe's 
larger  works.  And  a  considerable 
speculative  faculty  may  according 
to  circumstances  be  an  aid  or  a 
positive  hindrance  to  poetical  de- 
velopment. 

It  seems  to  us  in  fact  that  we 
might  go  on  enumerating  literary 
qualities  in  the  abstract  without 
end  and  never  come  tp  the  one 
thing  needful :  and  we  see  no  way 
of  escaping  to  firm  ground  but  by 
committing  ourselves  to  a  paradox. 
That  which  makes  a  man  a  great 
poet  is  something  beyond  the  proper 
sphere  of  poetiy.  It  is  a  certain 
largeness  and  completeness  which 


*  We  are  aware  that  many  English  readers,  and  some  English  critics,  cannot  find  any 
music  in '  French  verse,  or  any  great  poetical  merit  in  either  Alfired  de  Musset  or  Victor 
Hugo.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue  that  they  ought  to  find  it ;  one  can  only  say 
that  they  lose  a  great  ei^oyment. 
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is  tbe  fruit  not  of  any  special  caU 
tore  or  artistic  tendency,  but  of  the 
experience  of  men  and  things  trea- 
sured up  and  matured  in  a  mind 
fitted  bj  nature  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  account.  It  is  a  general  dis- 
position rather  than  a  particular 
quality :  if  we  are  to  find  any  one 
word  for  it,  we  must  call  it  Wisdom. 
*  No  man  can  be  a  very  great  poet,' 
says  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  the  pre- 
face to  Philip  van  Artevelde,  *  who 
is  not  also  a  great  philosopher.'  It 
is  written  in  one  of  our  old  law 
books  that  a  judge  ought  to  be  sad,' 
Taliant,  and  wise:  and  the  same 
maxim  is  not  inapplicable  to  the 
poet.  The  poet  who  has  this  wis- 
dom is  master  of  his  work:  he 
knows  what  he  has  to  say,  and  does 
not  exhaust  himself  in  vain  efforts 
to  bring  to  the  apprehension  of 
others  things  which  he  has  never 
made  clear  to  himself.  The  power 
of  measure  and  control  does  not 
quit  him  in  his  most  daring  flights. 
Though  he  pour  out  his  wealth 
never  so  lavishly  before  us,  we  know 
that  the  unseen  store  is  still  re- 
plenished :  we  marvel  at  the  work, 
but  we  feel  that  the  man  is  more. 
Not  that  the  true  master  will  force 
his  personality  on  us :  he  will  not 
have  us  think  either  of  him  or  of 
ourselves.  But  his  presence  enve- 
lops his  work  whether  he  will  or 
no,  and  during  our  contemplation 
we  find  ourselves  also  enveloped  in 
it  unawares.  This  is  indeed  true 
of  all  forms  in  which  the  highest 
genius  manifests  itself,  and  by  no 
means  of  poetry  only.  This  kind 
of  irresistible,  almost  involuntary, 
influence  on  men's  minds  seems  to 
have  been  the  leading  idea  present 
to  Gbethe  when  he  spoke  of  the 
supernatural  element  (das  Damon- 
isclie)  of  historical  or  ideal  cha- 
racters. 

Moreover  the  genius  of  the  true 
masters  is  shown  in  what  it  avoids 


as  well  as  in  what  it  achieres. 
They  have  a  width  and  clearness  of 
vision  that  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  fall  into  the  snares  that 
beset  others.  They  take  hold  of 
their  matter  with  a  firm,  grasp,  and 
fight  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air.  They  can  look  on  all  the  world 
with  a  ^ee  and  serene  view,  and 
withal  see  every  single  aspect  not 
less  truly,  nay  more  truly,  than 
those  who  can  see  nothing  else. 
They  have  patience  to  wait  tall  their 
thought  is  rounded  to  its  full  pro- 
portions :  and  even  when  they  seem 
to  break  bounds  the  variety  of  their 
forces 'balances  itself  in  the  long 
run.  And  this  same  guiding  power, 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
have  called  wisdom,  preserves  those 
who  bear  it  from  all  pettiness  and 
artificial  tricks  of  manner.  The 
manner  as  well  as  the  matter  d 
first-rate  poetry  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  poet's  mind.  It  may 
be  strongly  marked,  it  may  be  even 
eccentric ;  but  it  is  a  true  part  of 
the  writer's  poetic  character,  not  a 
masquerade  to  be  put  on  and  off. 

Imperfect  as  this  adnmbrafcioii 
is,  it  may  perhaps  help  the  reader 
towards  a  clear  conception  of  that 
which  he  expects  to  find  in  thoee 
who  claim  to  achieve  greatness,  or 
for  whom  their  friends  claim  it  The 
qualities  we  have  vainly  striven  to 
describe  are  to  be  known  by  expe- 
rience in  the  works  of  those  as  to 
whose  greatness  there  is  no  dispute; 
most  clearly  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the 
Greek  dramatists ;  almost  as  per- 
fectly in  Gt>ethe,  if  we  would  find  an 
example  nearer  to  ourselves. 

And  now  we  may  return  to  the 
more  immediate  contemplation  of 
our  own  much  abused  age.  Are 
there  any  living  writers  of  English 
verse  who  fulfil. these  conditions? 
We  know  it  is  an  evil  and  unpoetical 
generation,  but  we  venture  to  assert 
that  there  are  not  less  than  five.  Mr. 


*  Sad,  not  in  the  modem  sense  of  course,  hut  the  old  sense,  expressing  a  settled  aini 
steadfast  mind,  which  we  have  lost  without  finding  an  exact  equirsdent.  'Serious '  has 
bccume  too  trivial :  the  French  sMeux  is  nearer. 
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Tennyson,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Mr. 
Browning,  George  Eliot,  and  Mr. 
Lowell,  will  sufficiently  maintain 
the  farme  of  our  half-century  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  In  the  first  three 
names  we  think  most  readers  will 
agree. ^  We  shall  recur  to  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, as  heing  for  many  reasons 
the  most  convenient  representative 
of  the  poetry  which  sufficed  for  us 
before  the  new  Parnassus  of  King 
Street  blossomed  into  flowery  fly- 
leaves and  starry  covers.  The  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Browning  suggests  an 
objection  which  should  be  met.  We 
have  said  that  great  poets  are  free 
from  mannerism  ;  the  mannerism  of 
the  so-called  new  school  is  accord- 
ingly in  our  view  one  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  claims  made  for  its  prophets ; 
and  it  may  be  asked,  what  do  we 
say  to  Mr.  Browning's  peculiarities  ? 
Can  these  forced  and  abrnpt  con- 
structions, these  harsh  condensa- 
tions, be  natural  to  a  poet  and  a 
musician  ?  We  say  that  they  can : 
"we  even  go  so  far  as  to  conjecture 
that  the  apparently  unmusical  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Browning's  verse  is 
due  to  an  excessively  musical  dis- 
position of  his  ideas.  We  suspect 
that  a  poem  comes  to  him  with  an 
imperative  musical  impulse  which 
fixes  the  rhythm  in  a  definite  form  ; 
that  a  no  less  imperative  intellectual 
force  insists  on  certain  concrete  ex- 
pressions for  the  thought ;  and  that 
the  words  and  the  rhythm,  neither 
Tvilling  to  yield,  are  so  yoked  to- 
gether with  a  strong  hand.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  rhythm  of 
Mr.  Browning's  lyrics  is  on  the 
ivhole  strongly  accented,  and  spe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  .  general 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  interrup- 
tions met  with  in  this  or  that  line. 
Nothing  can  be  more  grandly  mu- 
sical than  the  construction  of  Abt 


Vogler's  monologue  in  his  Vramath 
Personoe. 

Our  opinion  of  George  Eliot  may 
seem  exaggerated :  we  can  only 
adduce  one  significant  fact,  that  the 
hostile  critics  of  the  Spanish  Qypsy 
take  the  line,  not  of  asserting  that 
it  is  inferior  poetry,  but  of  denying 
that  it  is  poetry  at  all ;  a  novelist 
obviously  having  no  business  to 
surprise  the  public  by  suddenly 
writing  dramatic  poems. 

For  Mr.  Lowell,  it  is  for  the  pre- 
sent his  misfortune  in  this  country 
that  his  own  reputation  as  a  hu- 
mourist almost  eclipses  him  as  a 
poet ;  but  his  graver  poems  will 
surely  live.  The  Ode  for  the  Harvard 
Commemoration  is  a  monument  for 
a  nation  to  be  proud  of.  He  has 
the  true  poetic  fire  and  the  true 
poetic  wisdom. 

And  yet  it  has  become  common 
during  the  last  year  or  two  for  critics 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Bossetti  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  as  if  they  had  come 
from  heaven  to  relieve  us  in  a 
time  of  all  but  hopeless  poetic 
dearth.  To  judge  by  some  of  these 
encomiums,  one  would  think  the  art 
of  writing  English  verse  had  been 
in  absolute  suspense  since  Shel- 
ley. Even  if  the  objects  of  such 
admiration  could  be  proved  full 
worthy  to  take  thei;*  place  among 
the  greater  prophets  of  art  side  by 
side  with  those  we  have  already 
named,  the  blind  and  exclusive  re- 
verence of  the  disciples  would  still 
be  beyond  reasonable  measure.  The 
pretensions  made  by  the  new  school 
of  criticism  will  not  bear  deliberate 
reflection  in  regard  either  to  the 
intrinsic  or  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  its  models.  In  the  first  place, 
what  is  offered  to  us  as  the  ideal  of 
the  new  poetry  which  is  to  dethrone 
the  ruling  powers  ?   This  will  better 


'  We  cannot  stop  to  mention  that  kind  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  still  surviving 
in  some  quarters,  which,  for  its  own  ends  of  comparative  disparaceroent,  chooses  to  judge 
his  work  irom  a  conventional  stand-point  which  might  possibly  hare  been  made  to  seem 
tenable  forty  years  ago.  Nor  have  we  space  to  point  out,  \b  we  should  like  to  do,  how 
much  greater  variety  of  power  is  shown  in  Sir  H.  Taylor  s  work  (take  for  instance  the 
exquisite  lyrics  scattered  thronch  his  plays)  than  that  mysterious— and  wo  almost  hope 
febulous — personage,  the  gr^nr-raJ  reuder,  discovers. 
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appear  when  we  speak  presently  of 
tne  kind  of  artistic  criticism  it  has 
inaugurated.  But  we  may  sar  at 
once  that  the  ideal  is  one  which 
cannot  be  consistently  followed 
without  offending  against  the  canon 
of  true  greatness.  In  the  new 
school,  80  far  as  it  is  a  school  and 
true  to  itself,  matter  is  deliberately 
made  subordinate  to  manner;  the 
'  higher,  graver,  and  more  various 
endowments'  *  which  go  to  form 
mature  poetic  conceptions  are  held 
cheap  compared  with  skill  in  exe- 
cution. More  than  this,  an  arti- 
ficial style,  by  the  freedom  from 
which  a  true  master  is  most  surely 
to  be  known,  is  in  nowise  dis- 
couraged, but  rather  fostered. 

But  to  come  from  these  general 
reflections  to  more  tangible  details : 
what  do  the  new  poets  profess  to 
give  us  which  we  did  not  know 
where  to  find  in  the  works  of  those 
who  make  no  claim  to  found 
schools  ?  Of  course  we  do  not  say 
that  because  some  have  given  us 
good  things  others  are  not  to  add 
more,  or  that  all  just  recognition  is 
not  due  to  those  who  do  so.  But 
we  do  say  that  the  attempt  to  exalt 
novel  productions  by  depreciatiug 
all  other  existing  merit  is  fatally 
mistaken.  Let  any  impartial  reader 
consider  Mr.  Tennyson's  work  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Swinburne's  and 
Mr.  Bossetti's.  He  will  find  it  not 
very  easy  to  discover  any  point  in 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  dis- 
tinctly surpassed  or  even  equalled. 
To  be^in  with  one  of  the  strongest 
cases  m  favour  of  the  new  poetry  : 
Mr.  Swinburne's  command  of  me- 
lody and  all  metrical  effect  is  be- 
yond question  wonderful,  and  if 
Mr.  BiOssetti  has  not  so  much  ori- 
ginal wealth  he  almost  makes  up 
for  it  by  elaboration.  But  Mr. 
Tennyson's  art  remains  perfect  as 
ever:  the  free  and  yet  cunningly 
balanced  measure  of  such  lyrics  as 
the  LotoS'EcUerSy  the  various,  full, 
and  powerful  tones  of  Mavdj  the 


nobly  proportioned  harmony  of  the 
blank  verao  from  the  first  to  Hm 
last  volume  of  his  wiitings,  can 
never  lose  the  hold  once  acquired 
on  such  as  read  poetry  for  more 
than  fashion's  sake.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  thought  fit 
to  go  very  fiir  in  introducing  new 
combinations  of  metre:  he  has 
chosen  to  develop  the  resources  of 
a  moderate  number  of  types,  and 
the  successive  revisions  show  a  ten- 
dency to  round  off  rather  than  to  in- 
sist upon  licences  and  peculiarities 
in  verse.  But  the  few  more  daring 
experiments  he  has  allowed  to  ap- 
pear make  it  plain  enongh  that 
his  general  abstinence  from  startiing 
effects  is  due  to  no  want  of  inven- 
tion. In  Boadicea  Mr.  Tennyson 
may  be  said  to  have  created  a  me- 
tric form  absolntely  new  to  Eng- 
lish poetry.  It  has  canght  aU  the 
spirit  of  Catullus'  GalliambioB 
without  being  hampered  by  literal 
imitation.  Probably  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  anyone  is  bold 
enough  to  follow  Mr.  Tennyson  id 
this  direction :  but  the  volume  and 
vital  force  of  the  poem  take  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  category  of  town 
de  foTGe.  These  lines  deserve  to 
rank  with  the  anthor*s  best : 

Fear  not,  iaie  of  blowing  woodland,  isle 

of  silveiy  parapets! 
Tho*  the  Boman  eagle  shadow  thee,  tho' 

the  gathering  enemy  narrow  thee, 
Tbon  shiSt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle,  thoa 

shalt  be  the  mighty  one  yet ! 
Thine  the  liberty,  thine  the  gloij,  thine  the 

deeds  to  be  celebrated. 
Thine  the  m^ad-zolling  ocean,  li^t  aal 

shadow  illimitable. 
Thine  the  lands  of  lasting  summer,  maaj- 

blossoming  Paradises, 
Thine  the  NoxUi,  and  thine  the  South,  and 

thine  the  battle-thunder  of  God. 

Again  it  is  sometimes  assumed  if 
not  positively  asserted  that  an  ade- 
quate voice  for  strong  and  passion- 
ate feeling  was  wanting  till  the  new 
poets  came.  It  is  hinted  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  tame^  ordinary,  di>- 
mestic ;  that  he  does  not  search  oot 
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tlM  feoMtes  of  «moti(m;  tkat  he 
doM  AOt  abandon  himself  suffi- 
dMtly  to  the  highef  artistic  in* 
flight.  If  it  is  the  proper  fesnlt  of 
the  higher  artistic  insight  that  the 
poet,  having  the  T?orld  and  all  its 
glory  before  him,  prefers  to  explore 
dark  comers  and  thence  drag  oat 
blind  misshapen  things  that  had 
better  have  been  left  to  creep  there 
unseen,  Mr.  Tennyson  is  doubt- 
less open  to  the  accusation  of  dis- 
regarding it.  But  such  as  fancy 
that  he  comes  short  of  any  living 
writer  in  expressing  the  force  of 
natural  passion  must  surely  forget, 
or  find  it  convenient  not  to  remem- 
ber, the  existence  of  Maiid :  a  work 
which  we  think  is  not  put  high 
enough  by  most  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
admirers.  It  indeed  surprised  and 
possibly  annoyed  readers  who  had 
an  exclusive  preference  for  the 
idyllic  side  of  his  poetry ;  but  it  is 
injustice  to  Mr.  Tennyson  to  regard 
the  studied  repose  of  the  Princess 
as  his  only  proper  mood.  Without 
disputing  that  the  work  shows  only 
one  aspect  of  the  genius  whose  higher 
and  serener  part  is  most  perfectly 
embodied  in  In  Memoriam^  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that 
Mr.  Tennyson's  purely  lyrical  power 
culminates  in  Mmid.  The  great 
human  interest  of  the  poem  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  objectors  or 
doubtful  admirers  fix  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  narrative  or  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  criti- 
cise that  as  if  they  had  to  do  with 
a  noveL  Again,  the  ballads  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  Mr.  Rossetti  have 
been  immensely  praised,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  them. 
Bat  we  do  not  see  that  they  have 
introduced  anything  new  except  a 
manner  of  writing  in  a  dialect 
which  is  neither  ancient  nor  modern 
finglishy  and  which  the  language 
may  very  well  dispense  with.  Mr. 
Boeaetti's  Sister  Helen  is,  no  doubt,- 
ar£ne ballad;  but  we; cannot  ibr  a 
moment  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  it  even  comes  near  tho  concen- 
tration and  tragic  power  of  Mr. 


Tetmyson's  Two  Sisters,  And 
Oriana^  though  not  to  our  mind 
the  happiest  or  most  interestitig  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  lyrics,  will  also 
fully  bear  comparison  with  any  of 
these  newer  productions.  It  may' 
be  convenient  to  remark  in  this 
place  a  circumstance  from  which 
we  might  almost  leave  the  judicious 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
If  we  want  to  find  the  nearest  pos- 
sible parallels  in  Mr.  Tennyson  to 
the  writing  of  the  so-called  latest 
school,  the  best  way  to  insure  suc- 
cess is  to  take  the  earliest  editions 
of  his  poems.  For  instance  the 
omitted  and  altered  stanzas  of  The 
Palace  of  Art  and  the  Dream  of  Fair 
Wovien  have  much  more  resem- 
blance in  form  and  tone  to  the 
poetry  now-a-days  published  by  Mr. 
Ellis  than  the  same  pieces  in  the 
shape  given  to  them  by  the  last 
revision.  How  can  this  fail  to  sug- 
gest that,  while  Mr.  Tennyson  on 
the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Rossetti  and 
his  following  on  the  other  started 
originally  from  more  or  less  common 
ground,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  these 
forty  years  been  steadily  improving 
his  work,  and  his  rivals  of  the  new 
culture  (if  their  injudicious  ad- 
mirers will  so  have  it)  have  pre« 
ferred  to  cherish  instead  of  pruning 
all  the  crudities  and  oddities  of 
theirs,  and  then  to  invent  unheard- 
of  canons  of  criticism  to  justify 
them? 

Then  there  is  another  feature  of 
the  new  poetry  which  is  well  adapted 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
its  favour  at  the  present  day:  a 
certain  speculadve  cast  of  thought 
which  finds  a  response  in  most 
minds  which  take  any  interest  in 
the  deeper  questions  now  so  much 
agitated.  Mr.  Bossetti  touches  on 
rather  than  grasps  these-  topics, 
calling  up  the  pleasures  of  dreamy 
suggestion ;  Mr.  Morrisavoids  them, 
but  with  deliberation  hardly  less 
suggestive;  Mr.  Swinburne* alone 
brings  them  into  promdhence,  es- 
pecially in  his  Songs  before  Sunrise^ 
where  he  has  achieved,  as  we  think, 
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by  far  his  greatest  and  most  legiti- 
mate snccess.     But  this  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  thought,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  that  other  poets  have 
said  nothing  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  commonest  understand- 
ing.    We  have   heard  persons  of 
no  mean  intelligence  speak  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poetry  as  if  his  ideas 
were  invariably  easy  and  common- 
place.    In  speaking  thus  they  pro- 
bably have  only  the  idyllic  poems 
present  to  their  minds  ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  a  great  many  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  readers  do  confine  them- 
selves to  the  poems  of  that  class ; 
but  this,  if  it  be  so,  is  no  fault  of 
Mr.    Tennyson's.      If   those    who 
think    his  writings    too    easy  for 
serious  attention  were  set  to  write 
a  commentary  on  The  Two  Voices^ 
or  to  analyse  the  mental  process  of 
In  Memoriam   (not    to    speak    of 
several  particular  passages  in  that 
work    which    offer  an  amount  of 
difficulty     sufficient,      we     should 
think,  for  any  reader  who  does  not 
love  obscurity  for  its  own  sake), 
or  to  expound  the  Vision  of  Sin,  they 
might  find  reason  to  change  their 
mind  some  time  before  they  had 
finished  the  task.     And  there  is  a 
short  poem  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  last 
volume  which  we  must  consider, 
notwithstanding  its  shortness  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very   generally  under- 
stoodf  as  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able   pieces,   namely    The    Higher 
Pantheism.     It  might  be  difficult  to 
find,  except  in  Oriental  poetry,  a 
jGedr  parallel  to  the  power  both  of 
thought  and    of   expression    with 
which  the  very  highest  matters  of 
speculation  are  here  handled  in  a 
small  compass.     Of  the  other  poets 
we  have  mentioned,  George  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Lowell  have  the  specula- 
tive faculty  in  a  very  high  degree 
and  show  it  without  reserve ;  in  Mr. 
Browning  its  strength    is    hardly 
less,  but  it  appears  chiefly  as  auxi- 
liary to  the  analysis  of  character; 
in  Sir  H.  Taylor  it  is  quite  subordi- 
nate, as  in  dramatic  works  it  should 


be,  to  a  broad  dramatic  view  of  the 
action.  And  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold^ 
who  just  now  hardly  gets  his  due 
amidst  all  the  talk  about  the  newer 
poets,  though  he  cannot  stand  in 
the  very  first  rank,  has  done  con- 
siderable things  in  this  way:  wit- 
ness above  all  the  admirable  soli- 
loquy of  his  Empedocles.  We  can- 
not think,  then,  that  in  this  re- 
spect English  poetry  has  been  in 
any  serious  danger  of  intellectual 
atrophy. 

And  after  we  have  done  all  we 
can  in  comparing  the  elder  and  the 
newer  class  of  authors  point  by 
point,  there  still  remains  a  broad 
contrast  of  general  effect  which  no 
detailed  comparison  can  bring  out. 
In  one  word,  the  new  school  of 
writing  is  not  natural.  Taking  up 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  after  Mr. 
Bossetti's  (we  still  take  Mr.  Tenny- 
son as  our  representative  name) 
gives  a  sense  as  if  one  left  a  con- 
servatory full  of  curious  plants  and 
artificial  fountains,  perfumed  with 
strange  flowers  and  incense,  and  lit 
with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  came  out 
into  the  &ce  of  day,  to  look  upon 
the  clear  sun  and  to  be  refrei^ied 
with  fi'ee  air  and  running  water. 

There  is  a  curious  repugnance  in 
these  new  poets  to  deal  with  the 
tangible  facts  of  modem  life.    With 
few  exceptions  their  figures,  their 
ideas,   their  expression,   belong  to 
regions  remote  from  us  in  time  and 
thought.       They     are     Greek,    or 
Italian,  or  French,  occasionally  old 
English  or  Scotch  ;  only  the  Eng- 
land in  which  we  now  live  is  a  %rt 
of  forbidden   ground.      And    here 
Mr.  Tennyson's   superiority  comes 
out  with  unquestionable  force.    He 
has  a  power  of  laying  hold  on  the 
living  sympathies   of    his    fellow- 
men  from    which  those    who   set 
themselves   to  write   only  for  the 
elect  body  or  church  who  share  wi^ 
them  a    pecuHar    incommunicable 
gift  of  artistic  insight  have  dehhe- 
rately  cut  themselves   off.     Here 
we  may  confidently  appeal  even  to 
poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson  which  hsTO 
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been  read  and  recited  well,  ill,  and 
indifferently  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  certain  death  to  any  work 
not  endowed  with  the  highest  vita- 
Kty.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
Laureate's  poem  on  the  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade  is  one  of  those 
which  posterity  will  treasure  most 
for  its  absolute  artistic  merit ;  but 
we  do  know  that  the  poet  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  the  nation  and 
that  he  has  fixed  the  memory  of 
that  ride  in  the  hearts  of  this  gene- 
ration of  Engh'shmen  more  surely 
than  it  could  be  done  by  any  other 
way,  even  by  Mr.  Kin  glake's  wonder- 
ful chapter  which  is  history  and 
epic  in  one  :  and  we  are  very  certain 
that  the  devotees  of  the  new  school 
have  not  yet  amongst  them  done 
anything  approaching  to  this,  nor 
are  they  on  the  way  to  it. 

Indeed,  they  would  probably 
think  such  an  effort  unworthy  of 
their  serener  genius,  as  a  vulgar 
and  inartistic  truckling  to  the  herd 
of  Philistines.  Such  at  least  is  the 
natural  conclusion  from  the  canons 
of  the  new  criticism,  of  which  we 
now  have  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
dogmas  of  this  school  have  never 
been  collected  in  any  one  authentic 
recension ;  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  many  occasional  prose  writings 
of  the  new  poets,  notably  their 
reviews  of  one  another's  works  ;  and 
they  were  expanded  and  displayed 
in  extreme  forms  in  Mr.  Swinburne*8 
book  on  William  Blake.  The  doc- 
trines are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
anarchical :  this  may  be  so  in  rela- 
tion to  established  ideas,  but  in  their 
own  nature  they  are  to  the  last 
deg^ree  mystical  and  despotic.  The 
fundamental  notion  is  that  Art  is 
something  above  explanation  and 
analysis,  apprehended  by  a  certain 
artistic  insight  which  also  refuses  to 
be  analysed  or  explained.  Those  who 
have  this  faculty  are  the  elect,  and 
a  law  to  themselves;  those  who 
have  it  not  are  in  outer  darkness, 
and  Art  has  nothing  to  say  to  them. 
Her  gifts  are  not  intended  for  the 
salvation  or  sustenance  of  mankind 


in  general ;  she  knows  and  cares 
nothing  of  truth,  virtue,  or  happi- 
ness. The  true  artist  is  not  bound 
by  rule  or  reason  ;  something  called 
the  '  warrant  of  imaginative  know- 
ledge '  gives  him  intuitive  certainty, 
and  he  goes  on  his  way  with  an 
'  excellent  arrogance  and  wholly 
laudable  self-reliance.'  The  general 
scope  and  ulterior  effect  of  his  work 
are  matters  of  complete  indifference. 
He  must  be  led  by  the  'exquisite 
desire  of  just  and  perfect  work' 
(meaning  just  and  perfect  simply  in 
form),  and  shut  his  eyes  to  all  else. 
The  fruit  of  these  principles  has 
been  a  certain  style  of  criticism 
easily  known  when  it  is  met  with, 
but  not  easily  described  except  by 
instances.  Highly  wrought  epithets 
and  phrases  are  lavishly  poured  out 
to  illustrate  the  external  beauties  of 
the  work  passed  in  review,  whereby 
the  exposition  of  the  central  idea 
runs  the  risk,  generally  considerable 
and  often  fatal,  of  being  left  for  the 
reader  to  make  out  as  best  he  can. 
The  flow  of  description  which  thus 
overlies  or  suppresses  analysis  is 
supplied  from  the  fountain  of  a 
copious  but  very  peculiar  voca- 
bulary. One  leading  feature  of  this 
is  that  (in  consequence,  we  presume, 
of  the  mystical  unity  of  art)  the 
qualities  proper  to  any  one  kind  of 
art  are  expressed  indiscriminately 
in  terms  borrowed  firom  any  other. 
Poems  arc  criticised  in  the  language 
of  the  sculptor,  and  pictures  become 
vocal;  we  have  even  heard  of 
sonorous  tints  of  twilight.  Every- 
thing is  enveloped  in  a  haze  of 
glowing  words ;  we  look  for  a  com- 
ment and  we  find  a  rhapsody.  This 
manner  may  be  tolerated  in  those 
who  have  introduced  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  real  genius  which  often  shines 
through;  when  taken  up  by  their 
imitators,  of  whom  there  are  already 
too  many,  it  becomes  unendurable. 
However,  it  has  spread  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  mark  of  a  separate  SBsthetic 
school,  whose  championship  of  Art 
as  an  end  in  itself  has  already  been 
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ezeiied  in  maiij  diieotions.  With- 
oat  denyixie  that  the  school  has  done 
useful  seiTioeby  stinmlfttingcsthetic 
activity  generally,  or  that  mnch  of 
its  work  is  positively  good,  we  think 
the  time  has  come  to  protest  against 
its  exaggerations.  One  used  to 
think  that  chairs  were  made  to  be 
sat  in,  the  walls  of  a  room  to  be 
agreeable  but  subordinate  objects  to 
the  eye,  prose  to  convey  definite 
ideas,  and  poems  to  excite  human 
interest.  Now  we  have  Aesthetic 
chairs  which  nobody  can  sit  in, 
flssthetic  wall-patterns  which  fly  in 
one's  face,  aasthetic  prose  which 
is  perfectly  nebulous,  and  eesthetic 
poems  of  which  *  the  subject  might 
be  clean  reversed'  (in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's own  words)  without  our 
finding  any  difference. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  poets  who  are  to  some 
extent  jointly  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  these  SBsthetic  doctrines 
should  be  treated  by  both  friends 
and  enemies  as  if  their  works  must 
wholly  stand  or  fall  according  to 
the  fate  of  the  new  criticism.  But 
this  is,  we  think,  a  great  misappre- 
hension. The  real  poetical  merit-s 
of  these  writers  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  literary  ideal  to 
which  they  are  more  or  less  com- 
mitted. Mr.  Bossetti  has  come 
nearest  to  the  embodiment  of  the 
heart's  desire  of  the  school ;  but 
though  he  is  often  artificial,  &n- 
tastic,  and  wilfully  obscure,  he  has 
a  real  power  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  by  calling  him  fleshly, 
sub-Tennysonian,  or  any  other 
names.  His  perception  is  within 
defined  limits  intense  and  strongly 
imaginative ;  the  sonnet  is  the  form 
of  composition  in  which  he  excels, 
and  to  which  we  almost  wish  he  had 
confined  himself;  and  many  of  his 
sonnets,  though  some  are  spoilt  by 
overstrained  word-painting,  have  a 
v«ry  high  poetic  worth.  . 
. :  Mr^  Morris^,  again,  though  for  the 
tinM  being  jasaociated  wi(£.;^  so* 


called  latest  school,  stands  hi  teaMt/ 
quite  alone.  We  must  be  QHdentood 
not  to  say  one  word  in  disparsgelluat 
of  his  work ;  he  thoroughly  knows 
his  own  sphere  and  is  perfect  within 
it ;  he  expressly  disclaims  any  such 
competition  as  the  controversies  of 
critics  seek  to  force  on  ^  him. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  exhibited 
in  his  poems,  not  less  than  Mr. 
Bossetti,  all  the  fiEi.ults  of  that  school 
of  culture  in  behalf  of  which  he  bas 
laboured  in  his  prose-  essays,  and 
against  which  we  feel  bound  to  pro- 
test ;  but  he  has  also  shovno.  powers 
which  have  already  gone  far  to 
emancipatehim  from  hisown  critical 
dogmas.  He  holds,  or  did  onoe  hold, 
that  a  work  of  art  is  ruined  by  any 
positive  &ith  or  purpose  appearing 
in  it ;  but  his  Songs  before  Svnrve 
are  inspired  from  one  end  to  tbe 
other  by  a  positive  faith  which  has 
given  him  precisely  the  force  and 
consistency  he  was  in  want  of 
Tiresias  and  The  Pilgriins  are  ad- 
mirable poems,  and  far  excel  any 
pieces  in  his  earlier  works ;  bat 
why  P  because  they  have  a  meaning 
which  is  not  merely  artistic,  because 
they  are  founded  on  ideas  the  final 
worth  of  which  must  be  ascertained 
by  means  very  different  from  any 
cultured  insight  or  imaginative 
knowledge  informing  the  mysterioos 
and  infallible  judgment  of  the  ar- 
tistic elect. 

We  hold  ourselves  free,  ther&> 
fore,  to  reject  the  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive dogmas  of  the  new  criticism, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  recognise 
the  merit  which  produces  work 
worthy  of  acceptance  in  spite  of  the 
influence  on  it  of  those  dogmas; 
nor  in  doing  this  need  we  in  any 
way  swerve  from  our  loyalty  to 
those  masters  whom  we  can  honoor 
with  a  more  unreserved  afiedum. 
Whether  the  new  poets  will  evs* 
escape  from  the  chains  of  sssthelie 
theOTy  they  have  forged  for  them* 
selves  is  a  question  i^ek  otdy-^^ 
future  can  resolve.' 
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TO  no  harder  task  could  states- 
man or  soldier  be  put  than  to 
devise  a  plan  whereby,  consistently 
with  what  is  assnmed  to  be  the 
natore  of  her  political  and  social 
instifcations,  England  shall  be  en- 
abled to  assert  her  proper  place 
among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
Not  that  we  are  wanting  in  any 
of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
a  first-rate  military  nation.  Our 
population,  thoagh  in  mere  num- 
bers it  fall  short  of  that  of  Russia, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  is 
scarcely  so  far  inferior  to  either  of 
the  three  last  as  to  make  the  differ- 
ence count  for  much  in  estimat- 
ing relative  strength.  If  Austria 
can  reckon  upon  a  recruiting 
ground  containing  thirty-four  or 
thirty-five  millions  of  souls,  Ger- 
many on  forty,  and  France  on 
thirty-six,  we  can  boast  of  thirty 
millions  at  least ;  out  of  which  the 
male  portion  will  be  found  to  supply 
as  many  units  fit  for  military  pur- 
poses certainly  as  France,  perhaps 
as  Austria,  and  possibly  even  as 
Germany.  Than  English  and  Irish 
horses  none  are  bred  anywhere 
better  adapted  for  the  service  both 
of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Of  our 
mineral  wealth,  especially  in  coal 
and  iron,  it  would  be  waste  of  words 
to  speak;  and  the  skill  of  our 
artisans  in  the  fabrication  of  arms 
and  ammunition  stands  unrivalled 
throughout  the  world.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  with  truth  that  there  is 
among  us  any  lack  of  physical  cou- 
rage, any  deficiency  of  pluck,  or 
decay  of  patriotism  from  what  we 
read  of  as  anilnating  our  fathers. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  by  a  certain  section  of 
public  men  to  extinguish  the  mili- 


tary spirit  in  our  people,  it  is  to  the 
full  as  exuberant  now,  perhaps  more 
exuberant,  than  ever  it  was.  If 
anybody  entertains  a  doubt  on 
that  head,  he  has  only  to  read 
his  Times,  his  Standard,  his  Black' 
woody  his  Fraser,  his  Saturday 
Review,  his  Edinburgh,  and  his 
Quarterly,  and  it  will  cease  to 
trouble  him. 

Why  are  we  at  this  moment  sitting 
down  to  analyse  and  comment  upon 
the  particular  documents  of  which  the 
titles  are  appended  to  this  article  ? 
Because  we  know  that  the  public 
take  the  greatest  possible  interest 
in  the  subjects  which  they  discuss 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead  up,  and  are  therefore  ready  to 
give  to  such  observations  as  we  may 
consider  it  expedient  to  make  upon 
them,  all  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Why  did  Parliament  vote  freely  the 
enormous  sums  required  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  purchase  of  commissions 
in  the  army  ?  Why  was  Mr.  Card- 
well  encouraged  to  promote  the 
autumnal  manoeuvres  of  which  the 
Report  from  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief  has  been  so  universally  read 
and  admired  ?  Because,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  people  had  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  army  stood 
in  need  of  a  thorough  reorganisa- 
tion, and  were  prevailed  upon  to 
believe  that  no  effective  steps  could 
be  taken  in  that  direction  till  pur- 
chase among  the  officers  was  abo- 
lished. As  to  the  manoeuvres,  we 
speak  within  bounds  when  we  say 
that  no  more  popular  event  has 
taken  place  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  Farmers 
and  country  gentlemen  vied  with 
one  another  in  offering  facilities  for 


; 
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the  movement  of  troops  over  their 
gronnds,  and  the  charge  snbse- 
qnently  sent  in  for  damage  done 
was  quite  inconsiderable.  To  say, 
then,  that  the  military  spirit  has 
died  out  among  ns,  or  is  dying, 
woald  be  abont  as  reasonable  as  to 
assert  that  Messrs.  Dilke,  Odger, 
Bradlangh,  and  Herbert  have  ex- 
ploded  the  principle  of  loyalty  in 
the  land ;  an  assumption  which,  after 
the  magnificent  display  of  the  27  th 
of  February  last,  and  the  general 
thanksgiving  that  followed  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  within  the 
four  seas,  no  man  deserving  of  a 
better  berth  than  a  cell  in  Bedlam 
will  venture  to  .put  forward.  Still, 
though  all  this  be  true,  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  whatever  may  become 
of  us  hereafter,  we  are  at  this 
moment  and  have  been  for  many 
years  past  quite  out  of  our  proper 
place  as  a  great  Power;  not  only 
unable  to  make  our  voice  potentially 
heard  in  the  council  of  nations 
abroad,  but  subject  from  time  to 
time  to  panics  at  home,  which, 
whether  they  be  baseless  or  not, 
are  always  expensive,  and  not  un- 
frequently  ridiculous.  Is  this  state 
of  things  to  continue  ?  or  may  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  scheme  of 
Army  Reorganisation  which  Mr. 
Cardwell  has  propounded  will  put  a 
stop  to  it  at  last  ?  That  his  plan 
has  been  well  received  there  needs 
no  argument  to  show.  Men  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  it  comes  nearer  to 
what  the  countiy  has  long  been  in 
search  of  than  anything  of  the  kind 
heretofore  submitted  to  public  con- 
sideration. Is  this  judgment  on  the 
matter  a  sound  judgment  ? 

We  think  on  the  whole  that  it  is. 
Mr.  Cardwell's  scheme  does  bring 
us  nearer  than  any  which  has  pre- 
ceded it  to  that  of  which  the  country 
has  long  been  in  search.  But  be- 
tween approaching  a  desideratum, 
however  closely,  and  reaching  it, 
there  is  sometimes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.    Does,  then,  Mr.  Card- 


welVs  scheme  fall  short  of  what  tbe 
country  really  requires  ?  We  think 
that  it  does,  and  we  propose  in  the 
following  pages  not  only  to  give 
onr  reasons  for  so  thinking,  bat  to 
suggest  snch  additions  to  his  device 
as,  if  adopted,  would  in  our  Q(]piiuon 
leave  little,  if  anything,  to  be  de- 
sired. 

And,  first,  let  us  settle  the  point, 
What  is  it  that  the  country  requires, 
not  as  a  mere  matter  of  national 
pride,  or  vanity  to  be  gratified,  but 
as  necessary  to  her  well-being — may 
we  not  rather  say,  to  her  national 
existence  ?  There  cannot,  we  pre- 
sume, be  two  opinions  on  that  head. 
We  are  not  tormented  by  any  lost 
of  conquest.  We  do  not  desire  to 
become  greater  than  we  are.  Any 
addition  to  our  possessions,  whether 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  else- 
where, would  be  a  positive  incon- 
venience to  us.  We  shrink  from 
extension  of  territory  even  in  India. 
But  we  cannot  hope  to  remain  where 
we  are  unless  wo  be  accepted  by  the 
great  European  Powers  as  one  of 
themselves — nay,  more,  unless  they 
be  made  to  understand  th&t  we  are 
just  as  able,  should  the  occasion 
arise,  to  take  the  lead  among  them 
now  as  we  were  sixty  years  ago. 
Now  there  is  no  possibility  of 
achieving  this  place  by  what  are 
called  moral  means  only  ;  and  any 
other  place  is  really  inconsistent  with 
our  necessities.  If  indeed  the 
Queen's  dominions  were  limited  to 
the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  then  the  question  might 
fairly  be  raised,  whether  it  were 
worth  while  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  attainment  of  such  an  end. 
But,  circumstanced  as  we  are — 
having  a  vast  empire  in  India. 
colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  a  commerce  such  as  the 
world  never  heard  of  before,  and  a 
people  before  all  other  peoples  enter- 
prising, wealthy,  intellectual,  and 
cosmopolitan — it  is  no  more  possible 
for  us  to  recede  into  a  secondary 
place  among  nations  without  hurry- 
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ing  on  to  decay,  than  it  would  be 
for  the  earth  to  briDg^  forth  her 
increase,  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man being  denied  her.  A  nation, 
however,  which  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  play  a  great  part  among 
her  contemporaries,  must  not  always 
be  thinking  of  self-defence.  She 
has  more  to  consider  than  how  to 
keep  an  enemy  from  passing  her 
border  and  devastating  her  fields. 
She  must  be  in  a  condition  to  co- 
operate with  her  neighbours  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  elsewhere. 
Her  advice  and  recommendations 
she  must  be  able  to  enforce  with 
the  only  argument  which  is  irre- 
sistible. If  right  be  not  done  for 
its  own  sake,  she  must  have  the 
means  of  compelling  it.  Now  a 
nation  which  happens  to  be  an  in- 
sular nation  and  powerful  by  sea 
cannot  pretend,  however  rich  she 
may  be,  to  do  this  through  her 
marine  alone.  Of  what  avail  to 
France  in  her  late  contest  with 
Germany  was  her  superiority  at 
sea  ?  Where  would  Turkey  have 
been  at  this  moment  if  France  and 
England  had  contented  themselves 
with  sending  their  fleets  into  the 
Bosphorus  ?  No  :  England,  if  she 
is  to  keep  her  proper  place  among 
the  nations,  must  have  an  army  as 
well  as  a  fleet ;  and  such  an  army 
as  shall  command  the  respect  of 
even  the  greatest  of  the  military 
Powers.  That  she  is  to  run  a  race 
with  them  man  for  man,  nobody 
dreams  of  or  desires.  But  force 
enough  she  must  have  within  reach 
to  torn  the  scale  in  any  continental 
war  which  her  honour,  her  interests, 
or  her  sense  of  right  may  compel 
her  to  take  part  in ;  as  well  as  to 
secure  the  safety  of  her  trans- 
oceanic possessions,  and  make  the 
idea  of  invading  her  the  reverse  of 
tempting  to  her  enemies.  Here, 
however,  she  may  stop.  So  long  as 
she  retains  the  command  of  the  sea, 
her  military  preparations  need  not 
be  excessive.  A  standing  army  not 
numerous  as  compared  with    the 


armies  of  the  greater  military 
Powers,  but  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
having  the  means  of  rapid  expan- 
sion, and  maintained  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline  and  efficiency — 
this  is  what  she  needs,  and  this  it  is 
which  Mr.  Cardwell  proposes  to 
give  her.  That  he  has  enormous 
difficulties  to  contend  against,  of 
which  continental  war  ministers 
know  nothing,  we  readily  admit. 
Other  armies — ^those,  for  example, 
of  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
even  France,  for  Algiers  is  close  at 
hand — may  be  said  in  time  of  peace 
to  have  only  home  duties  to  peiform. 
Ours  must  hold  India  true  to  its 
allegiance,  and  garrison  colonies, 
some  of  them  as  hx  removed  from 
the  mother  country,  others  even 
more  inaccessible  than  India  itself. 
To  them  a  uniform  system  of  short 
service  with  the  colours  and  enrol- 
ment afterwards  in  the  reserve  is 
easy  enough.  We  are  encumbered 
at  every  step  we  take  in  the  same 
direction  by  obstacles  of  the  gravest 
kind.  Has  Mr.  Cardwell  sur- 
mounted these  obstacles  ?  We  fear 
not.  We  are  afraid  that  he  has 
rather  ignored  them ;  and,  what  is 
more,  that  he  has  created  for  him- 
self other  hindrances  to  success 
which  he  will,  we  trust,  pardon 
us  for  saying  are  altogether  illusory. 
But  we  are  anticipatmg. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  claim 
for  Mr.  Cardweirs  plan  that  there 
is  much  of  originality  in  it:  he 
himself  does  not  pretend  to  have 
originated  it.  Like  a  sensible  man  as 
he  is,  he  entrusted  the  elaboration  of 
a  scheme  in  all  its  details  military  to 
a  committee  of  military  officers,  men 
of  good  repute  and  considerable 
experience  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  service.  These  gentlemen, 
profiting  by  what  foreign  nations 
have  done,  and  not  neglectful  of 
the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  those 
of  theu*  own  countrymen  who  have 
considered  the  subject  and  spoken 
and  written  about  it,  take  as  their 
basis  certain  data  laid  down  with 
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great  premsion  by  his  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
upon  these  build  up  a  scheme.  It  is 
very  elaborate,  perhaps  too  elabo- 
rate, and  on  that  account  less 
clearly  intelligible,  here  and  there, 
than  it  might  be,  but  in  substance 
it  appears  to  be  this. 

The  infantry  of  the  regular  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  guards 
and  the  two  rifle  regiments,  is  for 
the  future,  with  a  view  to  recruit- 
ment and  drill,  to  be  localised. 
Sixty-six  provincial  centres  are  to 
be  formed — forty-nine  in  England, 
eight  in  Scotland,  and  nine  in  Ire- 
land. Each  of  these  centres  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand  males — a  figure  which,  it 
is  admitted,  will  in  Scotland  be  as 
rarely  reached  as  in  Ireland  it  will 
generally  be  surpassed.  These 
centres  are  to  be  the  roots  whence 
respectively  two  infantry  battalions 
are  to  draw  their  nourishment. 
Two  companies  from  each  of  these 
linked  battalions  are  to  make  up  the 
common  dep6t,  which  in  the  event 
of  war  is  at  once  to  be  expanded 
into  eight  companies.  Meanwhile, 
of  the  battalions  linked  together, 
one  is  always  to  serve  abroad — in 
India  or  elsewhere — the  other  at 
home.  ,  It  is  not  made  quite  clear 
whether  these  battalions  are  &om 
time  to  time  to  change  places ;  but 
this  we  may  take  for  granted.  It 
would  be  cruel  upon  the  battalions 
now  in  India,  for  example,  to  find 
themselves  converted  into  a  local 
force  without  any  of  the  advantages 
which  in  other  days  the  European 
troops  of  the  East  India  Company 
enjoyed.  The  peace  establish- 
ments proposed  for  these  battalions 
respec&vely  are  as  follows  :  57 
serving  in  India  and  China  are 
to  be  maintained  at  a  mininium 
strength  of  850  rank  and  file ;  18 
serving  at  other  stations  abroad,  at 
650  rank  and  file.  Of  the  battalions 
doing  duiy  at  home,  the  18  first 
for  foreign  service  are  to  be  kept  at 


an  establishment  of  820  rank  and 
file,  the  18  next  on  the  roster  at 
700,  and  the  35  remaining  InttaHons 
at  a  minimum  strength  of  520  rank 
and  file.  In  regard  to  distzribiitios, 
infantry  battalions  as  separated 
from  their  depdts  are  all  alike  to  be 
divided  into  eight  companies.  Those 
serving  abroad  are  to  be  officered 
respectively  by  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  two  majors,  eight  captains, 
sixteen  lieutenants  and  sab-Iiente- 
naute,  with  the  usual  regimental  staff 
of  adjutant,  paymaster,  and  quarter- 
master. Those  serving  at  home  are 
to  have  the  usual  regimental  etaff, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  one  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, one  major,  eaglit 
captains,  and  fourteen  lieatenant« 
and  sub-lieutenants.  The  second 
major  from  every  home  battalion  is 
to  serve  with  the  combined  depot 
according  to  a  roster  which  sM 
cause  both  majors  to  have  each  hs 
own  share  and  no  more  of  that  par- 
ticular duty. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  is  assumed  tii&t 
a  population  of  100,000  males  is 
equal  to  the  drain  of  1,000  militia- 
men, each  district  is  expected  to 
produce  two  infantry  militia  batta- 
lions, together  with  a  proportioDate 
number  of  artillerymen.  The  rela- 
tive strength  of  these  battalKms 
may  vary  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  district ;  but  the  re- 
cruits are  all  to  be  trained  bj  the 
staff  of  the  centre  dep6t,  and  npon 
that  dep6t.  Once  a  year  the 
militia  regiments  are  to  be  called 
out  for  a  month's  training,  when 
they  will  gather  round  the  centre 
depdt  and  be  exercised  with  it  m 
brigade.  On  these  occasions,  and, 
indeed,  permanently,  the  command 
of  the  brigade,  consisting  first  of 
the  line  dep6t  battalion,  and  next  of 
the  militia,  is  to  devolve  upon  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regnhff 
army.  The  volunteers  of  the  dis- 
trict are  also  to  look  to  that  officer 
as  their  chief,  carrying  on  thar 
drill  under  his  superintendence  >t 
times  and  seasons  wMdi  shall  k»st 
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interfere  with  their  ordinary  pnr- 
snits,  and  as  much  as  ppssible 
taking  part  in  the  greater  annual 
musters.  Neither  with  the;  volun* 
ieers,  however,  when  not  nnder 
arms,  nor  with  the  militia  when 
disembodied,  is  this  brigadier  lieu- 
tenant-colonel to  interfere.  His 
authority  remains  with  him,  but  it 
lies  dormant  till  for  exercise,  or  on 
the  threat  of  danger  to  the  State, 
the  auxiliary  forces  are  embodied. 

All  this  is  intelligible  enough; 
as,   to  a  certain  extent,   are    the 
arrangements  proposed  for  recruit- 
ing the  artillery  of  the  line  and 
blending  it  into  one  harmonious 
whole  with  the  militia  and  volunteer 
artilleiy.   Like  the  infantry,  the  re- 
gular artillery  is  to  be  localised,  only 
its  depot  centres  will  be  at  once  less 
numerous  than  those  of   the    in- 
fantry and  a  ^reat  deal  more  widely 
dispersed.      We  shall  find    them, 
however,    somewhere    within    the 
circuit  of  each  general  officer's  com- 
mand, of  which  the  limits  will  com- 
prise infantry  brigades  more  or  less 
numerous    as    circumstances    may 
hereafter  determine.     We  express 
oarselves     thus,     notwithstanding 
what  may  be  read  as  a  toleral)ly  ex* 
plicit  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
because  we  hold  it   to  be  impos- 
sible consistently  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  service  to  keep  our 
military  divisions  or  general  officer's 
ooxnmands  precisely  what  they  are 
now.      The  western  command   is 
already  too  cumbrous  for  any  single 
general   officer    to    control.      The 
northern  will  become  still  more  un- 
manageable when  in  the  populous 
counties  of  York,  Lancashire,  and 
Durham,  brigade  centres  come  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  established. 
It  appears,  then,  to  us  that  clause 
58   in  the  Eeport  must  be  read  in 
a  non-natural  sense  ;  so  far  at  least 
afi   concerns  the  reference  therein 
made  to  the  coincidence  of  artillery 
districts  with  the  present  military 
divisions,    the    latter   being    con« 
fessedly  too  few  for  the  pressure 


that  will  hereafter  be  thrown  upon 
them. 

The  cavalry,  the  gpxards,  and  the 
two  rifle  regiments  are  not  to  be 
treated  like  the  artillery  and  in- 
fantry of  the  line.  These,  as  well  as 
the  engineers,  are  to  collect  their 
recruits  where  they  can,  and  if  the 
guards  and  the  rifle  corps  have 
centres  of  their  own,  as  they  doubt- 
less must,  they  will  stand  quite 
apart  from  any  intimate  connection 
either  with  the  militia  or  volun* 
teers.  As  to  the  cavalry,  it  is 
rightly  argued  that  between  them 
and  the  yeomanry  no  intimate  con- 
nection whatever  can  be  fonned. 
That  arm  must  therefore  go  on  re- 
cruiting pretty  much  as  it  does  now, 
unless,  indeed,  arrangements  be 
made  for  passing  on  to  some  cavalry 
depdt  such  youths  from  our  in- 
fantry centres  as  may  desire  to 
serve  the  Queen  rather  on  horse- 
back than  on  foot.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
done  on  the  same  principle  which 
it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  recruit- 
ment for  artillery. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  making 
suggestions  for  more  conveniently 
raising,  drilling,  and  distributing 
troops,  that  the  Report  now  under 
consideration  confines  itself.  The 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  War  is 
advised  by  it  to  decentralise  his 
departments  of  control  and  sup- 
ply, by  placing  at  the  head  quar- 
ters of  each  military  division 
the  means  of  equipping  and  put- 
ting effectively  in  the  field  the 
whole  amount  of  force  with  which 
it  is  credited.  '  For  some  time 
past,'  we  are  told,  '  camp  equipage 
and  field  stores  in  genend  have  been 
in  dep6t  at  every  central  station 
(viz.  at  twenty  stations)  in  the 
United  Kingdom.'  We  are  very 
glad  to  hear  it  The  information  is 
certainly  new  to  us,  but  we  cannot 
think  of  doubting  its  accuracy 
looking  to  the  source  whence  it 
comes.  Whether  the  means  of 
transport  be  likewise  in  readiness, 
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waggons,  horses,  drivers,  &c.,  or 
whether  arrangements  he  made  for 
calling  them  up  in  case  of  need  hj 
requisition,  or  otherwise,  we  are  not 
told.  Let  us  hope  that  this  point 
also,  without  due  attention  to  which 
all  others  will  count  for  Httle,  either 
has  received  or  will  receive  the  at- 
tention which  it  deserves. 

Having  thus  provided  the  nucleus 
of  a  good  army  in  time  of  peace, 
Mr.  GardweU's  Commissioners  go 
on  to  explain  how,  in  the  event  of 
a  sudden  emergency  arising,  their 
skeleton  nmy  be  promptly  expanded 
BO  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
war: 

50.  The  nonnal  condition  in  peace  would 
be  70  pain  of  battalions,  of  which  one  bat- 
tidion  would  be  always  abroad,  the  other 
always  at  home ;  the  casualties  of  the  former 
being  supplied,  as  a  general  rule,  straight 
from  the  latter.  For  so  soon  as  the  system 
should  come  into  complete  operation,  the  line 
recruits  of  any  brigade  district  would  be 
passed  from  the  dep6t  after  their  recruit- 
training  into  the  home  line  battalion  of  the 
district ;  and  the  supplies  of  men  required 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  battalion  abroad 
would  be  drawn  off  from  the  home  battalion 
as  needed.  But  the  sole  object  of  any 
military  system  in  peace  is  to  provide  for  a 
state  of  war;  and  the  test  of  any  peace 
organisation  should  be  its  power : 

(i)  To  place  in  the  field  immediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  as  large  a  force  as  is  possibly 
compatible  with  the  peace  military  esta- 
blishment. 

(2)  To  maintain  that  force  throughout 
the  continuance  of  hostilities,  undiminished 
in  numbers  and  efficiency. 

This  is  fairly  put.  Now  observe 
how  the  problem  is  solved  : 

Supposing  it  were  desired  immediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  send  to  the  scene  of 
action  50  battalions  of  infantry  without 
diminishing  the  Indian  and  colonial  garri- 
sons, the  despatch  of  this  expeditionary 
force  would  leave  50  out  of  70  pairs  of  line 
battalions  without  any  line  battalions  at 
home.  The  active  measures  consequent 
on  such  a  contingency  may  be  assumed 
somewhat  as  follows : 

(i)  All  line  battalions  at  home  to  be 
raised  to  war  strength,  the  50  expeditionary 
battalions  being  first  considered,  by  callins 
up  army  reserve  men  to  the  colours,  and 
supplementing  the  deficiency,  if  any,  by 


militia  reserve  and  volunteers  from  militis 
battalions. 

(2)  In  each  of  the  50  districts  requiisd 
to  furnish  expeditionary  battalions,  embody 
both  militia  battalions. 

(3)  In  each  of  the  remaining  diittiets, 
embody  one  militia  battalion. 

(4)  Complete  each  depot  centre  to  a  foU 
battalion,  to  serve  as  a  training  battaUoD 
for  recruits. 

(5)  Complete  all  militia  battalions  to 
war  strengtn. 

(6)  Make  all  enlistments  during  the  iir 
for  general  service  in  the  line  and  militia 
battalions  of  any  brigade  district. 

The  end  at  which  these  sugges- 
tions point  is  excellent ;  the  means 
proposed  for  attaining  it  are,  we 
regret  to  say,  at  once  inadeqvAte 
and  extravagant.  In  the  first  pltoe, 
they  will  inevitably  create  a  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  the  battalions 
already  abroad  at  their  full  strength; 
— ^because  neither  India  nor  the 
colonies  being  exposed  to  the  first 
burst  of  a  European  war,  their 
g^arrisons  will  become,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  less  objects  of  intra'est  to 
the  home  authorities  than  the  b«t> 
talions  about  to  be  put  into  the 
field.  Yet  war  with  a  great  naval 
Power  must  expose  the  colonies  to 
some  danger,  and  the  climate  of 
India  is  certainly  not  conducive  to 
long  life.  Will  it  be  possible,  simul- 
taneously with  the  expansion  of  the 
expeditionary  force — ^we  do  not  say 
to  raise  the  battalions  in  our  foreign 
garriBona  to  a  war  strength,  for 
that  under  the  circumstances  is  out 
of  the  question — ^but  to  hinder  them 
from  dropping  gradually  away,  from 
820  and  650  rank  and  file  to  half 
these  numbers  or  less.  We  doubt 
it.  Let  that  pass,  however,  for  the 
present. 

The  Commissioners,  ignoring  this 
consideration,  go  on  to  show  how 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign  is 
to  be  supplied.  After  pointing  ont 
that  our  reserve  men  already  amount 
to  9,022  of  the  first  class,  and  to 
27,970  of  the  militia,  and  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect,  as  time  passes, 
a  considerable  increase  to  tbase 
numbers,  they  say : 
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It  18,  however,  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  expeditionary  battalions 
to  be  sent  against  the  enemy  should  be 
composed  of  me  veiy  best  soldiers  Uiat  can 
by  possibility  be  obtained,  that,  rather 
than  resort  to  militia  reserve  for  filling  up 
those  battalions,  it  would  be  greatly  prefer- 
able to  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  army 
reserve  for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards 
to  have  recourse  to  volunteers  from  those 
line  battalions  intended  to  remain  at  home. 

Entirely  agreeing  with  the  pre- 
miss on  which  this  conclusion  rests, 
we  mnst  accept  the  conclusion  itself 
&s  just  only  in  part.  We  believe, 
too,  that  there  will  not  be  found  in 
tbe  army  an  officer  who  has  had 
personal  experience  of  war  waeed 
by  battalions  thus  recruited  up  that 
will  go  farther  than  we  do  in  this 
respect.  By  all  means,  throw  the 
wbole  of  your  first-class  army  re- 
^erve  men  into  the  expeditionary 
force;  but  as  you  value  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  at  large,  think 
twice  before  you  have  recourse  to 
volunteering.  For  not  the  batta- 
lions alone  which  give  tbe  volunteers 
suffer  to  an  extent  inducing  abso- 
lute helplessness,  but  the  battalions 
receiving  the  volunteers  become  de- 
moralised by  the  pouring  in  upon 
them  of  men  generally  of  indifferent 
character  and  always,  of  necessity, 
strangers  to  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  under  whose 
command  they  pass.  The  latest 
experiment  of  this  sort  of  recruit- 
ment was  made  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  no- 
body who  remembers  its  effect  upon 
the  army,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  ever  advise  that  it  be  repeated. 
Nor  can  we  admit  that  it  would  be 
of  little  practical  use  to  maintain 
a  number  of  battalions  at  home  at 
a  fall  establishment  of  highly  trained 
soldiers,  if  those  soldiers  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  take  part  at  once  in 
the  fray.  A  number  of  battalions 
kept  in  hand  at  a  full  establishment 
and  highly  trained  constitute  the 
real  reserve  of  the  army  that  first 
takes  the  field,  which,  appearing  at 
the  seat  of  war  just  when  they  are 
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wanted,  may  either  retrieve  a  re- 
verse or  complete  a  victory.  But  if 
you  dislocate  all  your  home  bat- 
talions in  order  to  make  up  your 
field  force  to  some  arbitrary  number 
at  the  outset,  then  you  have,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  reserve  at  all,  using  that 
term  in  the  only  sense  which  strate- 
gically it  will  bear. 

But  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cardwell's  Commissioners,  for  put- 
ting 50,000  infantry  into  the  field 
and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  there,  is  not  only  inade- 
quate, it  is  extravagant,  as  regards 
the  pecuniary  cost  to  the  country, 
beyond  anything  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  heard  of  before.  Major- 
General  Sir  J.  L.  Simmons — one 
whose  opinions  are  not  to  be  lightlv 
thought  of — has  well  remark^ 
upon  this  section  of  the  Report  in 
his  letter  to  the  Times  dated  March 
8.  We  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Lin- 
torn  Simmons  in  the  general  view 
which  he  takes  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  that  letter ;  but  his  obser- 
vations on  this  particular  suggestion 
are  so  apposite  that  we  willingly 
make  them  our  own. 

From  the  Report  of  General  M'Dougairs 
Committee,  which  is  so  elaborate  in  its 
details  as  to  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  and 
will  be  still  more  so  to  put  in  practice,  an 
example  is  given  of  the  active  measures  to 
be  taken  to  send  50,000  infantry  imme- 
diately on  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  scene 
of  action.  They  are  stated  as  follows  :  7 1 
battalions  to  be  raised  to  war  strength  by 
calling  up  reserve  meu,  supplementing  the 
defic'ency,  if  any,  by  militia  reserve  and 
volunteers  from  militia  battalions,  71,000 
men ;  in  each  of  50  districts  embody  both 
militia  regiments,  100,000 ;  in  20  districts 
embody  one  militia  regiment.  20,000 ;  com- 
plete each  dep6t  centre  to  a  full  battalion 
to  serve  as  a  training  battalion  for  recruits, 
67,000 ;  total,  258,000. 

We  thus  are  to  have  a  tax  upon  the 
country  to  pav  258,000  men  in  order  to 
maintain  a  field  force  of  50,000  infantry, 
exclusive  of  cavalry,  artillery,  army  service 
corps,  train,  &c.  And  these  50,000  men 
are  made  to  depend  for  replacing  casualties 
on  tbe  emboaied  militia  battalions,  tbe 
men  of  which,  not  being  transferable,  can- 
not be  ordered  upon  tbe  duty  they  are 
wanted  to  perform. 
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Other  and  still  more  fatal  hin- 
drances to  the  working  ont  of  the 
plan  now  proposed  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  by-and- 
by.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  minor  defects  in  the  scheme,  if 
indeed  we  be  justified  in  treating 
them  as  of  comparatively  slight 
importance.  In  the  first  place, 
what  provision  is  made  for  esta- 
blishing a  trained  reserve  for  the 
artillery?  We  read  of  artillery 
district,  to  be  snperintended  by 
district  colonels  of  that  arm,  with 
an  adequate  number  of  sergeant- 
instructors  under  them ;  of  recruits, 
for  both  the  line  and  the  militia, 
going  through  their  infantry  drill 
at  infantry  centre  depdts;  and  of 
stations  where  regulars,  militia, 
and  volunteers  are  to  assemble  for 
artillery  practice.  But  not  one 
word  is  put  on  record  to  show  how, 
when  the  emergency  arises,  we  are 
to  expand  our  artillery  force  so  as 
to  make  it  adequate  to  the  needs 
both  of  the  expeditionary  army  and 
of  the  force  which  is  to  feed  it. 
Now  we  know  from  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting 
that  the  artillery  wants  at  this  mo- 
ment 1,783  gunners  to  complete  its 
peace  establishment.  By  what  pro- 
cess is  this  void  to  be  made  good, 
and- a  supply  provided  of  trained 
men  to  take  the  places  of  those 
whom  war,  if  it  come  suddenly,  will 
disable  ?  *  It  is  well  known,'  says 
General  Simmons,  'that  there  are 
few  or  no  trained  reserves  of  artil- 
lery which  could  at  once  be  sent  to 
complete  the  mounted  batteries; 
and  from  a  return  presented  to. Par- 
liament in  June  last  it  appears  that, 
even  if  the  peace  establishments 
were  complete,  2,792  more  men 
would  be  reqnired  to  brin^  the 
batteries  at  home  up  to  their  war 
strength.  Mr.  Cardwell  has  doubled 
the  strength  of  the  artillery  since 
he  has  been  in  office ;  but  having 
wisely  determined  not  to  keep  each 
battery  at  its  war  strength,  it  be- 


comes all  the  more  necessary  that 
weU-trained  reserves  should  be 
available  to  bring  them  up  to  their 
war  strength.* 

Again,  the  Commissioners  appear 
to  think  that  what  are  called  na- 
tional regiments  occasion  a  defect, 
rather  than  create  a  gain,  to  such 
an  army  as  ours.  This  may  be  so 
as  regards  England  and  Ireland: 
we  venture  to  doubt  the  fact  as 
applied  to  Scotland.  Do  away  vith 
the  tartans  and  the  bagpipes,  and 
you  will  annihilate  that  pride  of 
race  which  has  made  the  HiglilAiMl 
regiments  in  the  British  service 
famous  all  over  the  world.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  view  of  the 
Commissioners  extends  no  farther 
than  this,  that  forasmuch  as  it  is 
not  intended  to  localise  our  regi- 
ments in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  applies  to  regiments  in  the 
Prussian  service,  the  regiments 
themselves  must  be  allowed  to 
beat  up  for  recruits  at  head-quarters 
as  well  as  through  their  depote. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  this; 
indeed,  looking  at  the  specialities  of 
military  service  in  this  oountrT»  we 
believe  that  the  recommendatMm  is 
a  good  one.  But  let  us  express  the 
hope  that  changes  of  quarters  wi3 
hereafter  take  place  with  as  lon^ 
intervals  between  as  may  be  con- 
sidered consistent  with  discipline. 
We  should  not  indeed  keep  batta- 
lions in  Ireland  more  than  a  year 
at  a  time;  but  in  England  and 
Scotland  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  aimual  or  even  for  bien- 
nial moves,  except  with  a  view  to 
participate  in  the  autumnal  mai^ 
OBuvres,  which  we  hope  to  see  per- 
petuated and  even  extended. 

Another  point  in  connection  with 
this  portion  of  the  scheme  demands 
grave  consideration* 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  no- 
thing more  consonant  with  ancient 
usage,  than  the  linking  togetiier  of 
the  two  battalions  of  a  double- 
battalion  regiment,  and  bngadii^ 
them  with  the  militoa  of  the  oeuntj 
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after  which  they  are  named  and  of 
some  adjacent  county.    In  this  case 
the  uniform  of  the  line  regiment 
hecomes  the  common  xmiform   of 
the  whole  hrigade;  and  while  the 
depot  feeds  the  home  line  battalion, 
the  home  battahon  feeds  that  which 
is  abroad.    But  it  feeds  it,  as  it  used 
to  do  in  the  war  of  the  first  French 
revolntion,  with  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  as   well    as 
with  privates,  so  that  there   is   a 
double  current  always  running — 
detachments  going  out  and  detach- 
ments coming  home — invalids   for 
discharge,  and  sound  men  and  offi- 
cers, recovered  from  their  wounds 
or  sickness,  for  duty  with  the  second 
battalion.    How   will    the  system 
work  as  appHed  to  distinct  regi- 
ments ?    Take  for  example  the  34th 
and    55th.     These    regiments    are 
called  in  the  Army  List  one  the 
Cumberland,  the  other  the  West- 
moreland regiment,  and  their  com- 
mon depot  is  in  consequence  located 
at  CarHsle.    But  the  55th  happens 
at  this  moment  to  be  abroad,  and 
the  34th  at  home.     Is  the  34th  to 
sink  into  the  condition  of  a  mere 
drill  squad,  whence  the  55th  is  to 
draw  its  reinforcements  ?     So  says 
the  Report,  adding  marely  enough 
that  the  officers  of  the  34th  must 
forget  their  own  grievances  in  con- 
templating the  benefit  which  these 
confer  on  the  service  in  general.     Is 
this  likely  to  happen?     Certainly 
not.     You  cannot  perpetuate  such 
a    device  without   seriously  inter- 
fenng  with  that  regimental  system 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  tenght 
to  regard  as  the  one  item  in  our 
military  organisation  which  admits 
of  no  improvement.     Consider  how 
it   must  afiect  both  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned   officers   of   the 
liome  battalion.    Will  they  care  to 
have  constantly  to  do  with  raw  re- 
cmitfi?    Beeiments,  like  famiUes, 
are  jealous  of  their  own  good  name. 
What  interest  can  the  colonel  be 
expected  to  take    in  a   battalion 
whacb  he  can  never  show,  without 


being  ashamed  of  it,  either  to  the 
general  of  his  division  or  to  his  pri- 
vate friends?  And  if  he  lose  his 
interest  in  it,  how  long  could  you 
expect  to  keep  up  that  of  his  sub- 
ordinates ?  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
that  considerations  of  this  kind 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  good  of  the  service.  In 
the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether 
the  pubUc  service  will  gain  any- 
thing by  what  is  proposed.  Cer- 
tainly a  bome  garrison,  consisting 
exclusively  of  worn-out  men  and 
untrained  lads,  will  be  of  little 
worth,  in  the  event  of  sudden  war, 
either  for^  offensive  or  defensive 
operation^.  And  if  in  one  respect 
the  public  service  did  gain,  in  an- 
other it  would  lose,  because  no  body 
of  officers  will  long  retain  their  zeal 
if  they  find  their  best  men  con- 
tinually drafted  away  from  them, 
and  their  places  taken  by  recruits. 

Again,  we  have  looked  carefully 
through  the  Beport,  and  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  to  the  depdt 
centre  no  adjutant  is  attached.    We 
have  a  Heutenant-colonel,  on  whom, 
in  addition  to  his  brigade  duties, 
the    immediate    command    of  the 
dep6t  appears  to  devolve  ;  a  major, 
bome  as  supernumerary  on  the  list 
of  the  home  line  battalion,  whose 
general  functions  are  to  be  those  of 
a  brigade  major  or  district  adjutant ; 
six  captains,  two  of  them  attached 
as  adjutants  to  militia  battalions; 
and  four  subalterxis.     But  of   an 
adjutant  no  mention  is  made,  unless 
indeed  it  be  intended  to  devolve 
upon  the  major  duties  heretofore 
regarded,   both  in  battalions  and 
four- company  depdts,  as  those  of  a 
subaltern.      This,  we  presume,  is  a 
mere     oversight;     for    we    doubt 
whether  the  British  army  be  as  yet 
ripe  for  exacting  from  captains  of 
companies  and  their  subalterns  that 
constfmt attention  to  the  drill  of  their 
men  which  is  required  of  officers  of 
similar  rank  in  continental  armies. 
Nor  would  it  do  to  divide  the  duties 
of  adjutant  at  the    dep6t'  centre 
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between  the  two  captains  whose  con- 
nection is  to  be  with  the  militia 
battalion  belonging  to  the  brigade. 
Militia  adjutants  are  not  absolutely 
idle  men  while  their  regiments  are 
disembodied.  Their  hands  become 
quite  full  from  the  day  the  embodi- 
ment takes  place,  and  remain  so 
till  arms,  acoontrements,  and 
clothing  are  again  laid  up  in  store. 
And  if  instructors  for  the  volunteers 
be  necessary,  as  they  clearly  are, 
then  the  militia  adjutants  cannot  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  in 
giving  up  their  spare  time  to  the 
training  of  that  force.  We  assume, 
then,  that  the  omission  of  an  adjutant 
from  the  staff  of  a  dep6t  which  has 
the  drill  work  of  four  battalions  to 
attend  to  in  peace,  and  must  in  war 
itself  become  a  battalion,  is  an  over- 
sight; and  that,  when  the  theory 
is  reduced  to  practice,  it  will  be 
made  good. 

Thus  far  we  have  noticed  only 
palpable  defects  in  this  scheme, 
most  of  which,  if  nothing  more 
serious  lay  behind  them,  might  with 
a  little  care  be  obviated.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
sufiScient  artillery  reserve,  for 
example,  you  have  only  to  raise 
that  arm  as  fast  as  possible  to  its 
full  peace  establishment,  and  year  by 
year  to  pass  seasoned  men  into  civil 
life,  while  you  fill  their  place  with 
recruits.  No  doubt  this  arrange- 
ment will  cost  money,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
object ;  but  if  the  thing  be  necessary 
it  must  be  done.  You  will  cer- 
tainly not  have  your  artillery 
effective  till  you  do  it.  Again,  by 
fixing  the  establishment  of  your 
Indian  and  colonial  battalions  at 
•950  or  1,000  rank  and  file,  and 
keeping  them  up  to  that  figure 
during  peace,  you  will  be  able  with 
an  easier  mind  when  war  comes  to 
give  your  whole  attention  to  the 
organisation  of  your  expeditionary 
army.  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Ber- 
muda, each  garrisoned  by  five  or 
six   battalions  a  thousand   strong. 


may   be    trusted    to   hold  out,  if 
attacked,  till  you  are  in  a  condition 
to  relieve  them ;  and  India,  with 
its  50,000  infantry,  is  safe.     But 
how   consistently  with  the  plan  of 
short  service,  on  which  the  forma- 
tion of  a  drilled  reserve  absolutely 
depends,  you  will  be  able  to  ke^ 
50,000  or  60,000  men  in  India  at 
all,  whether  you  fix  the  establish- 
ment of  battalions  at  850  or  at  1,000 
rank  and    file,    is    quite    ano&er 
matter.      Think  of   the   enormous 
expense  of   relieving    the    Indian 
garrison  either    partially    once   a 
year,  or  wholly  every  two  or  even 
three  years.     No  doubt,  our  custom 
is  to  treat  England  and   India  as 
distinct  empires,   ruled  indeed  by 
the  same  sovereign,  yet  providing 
severally  the   revenue   that  is  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  business  of 
their    own    administration.       And 
hence,   if    so  disposed,    you    may 
throw  upcm  the  resources  of  India 
the  additional  charge   which  this 
change  of  system  must  induce.  But 
will  India  bear  it  ?      We  doubt  the 
fact.       Already    the    natives    ara 
beginning  to  exhibit  'an  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation.'      Where  is 
the  statesman  who  will  suggest  a 
means    whereby  taxation  may  be 
increased  without  aggravating  this 
impatience     till    it    shall    become 
dangerous?      Then    try    England. 
Are  your  chances  of  success  greato- 
in  that  direction  ?     Ask  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  already  begins  to 
show  signs  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
results  of  its  own  policy.    The  truth 
is  that  without  having  recourse  to  one 
or  other  of  two  expedients,  this  ob- 
stacle alone  must  render  Mr.  Card- 
well's  scheme  all  but  impracticable. 
Either  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  establish  a  local  European  army 
for  India,  an  expedient  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  which 
pretty  equally  balance  one  another ; 
or  you  must  abandon  at  once  the 
idea  of  enlisting  into  the  regular 
army  for  any  interval  of  time  less 
extended  than  ten  or  twelve  vears. 
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For  it  will  never  do  to  go  on  aggra- 
Tatingthe  inconveniences  that  attend 
our  system  of  voluntary  engage- 
ments with  soldiers.  It  is  bad 
enongb  to  be  obliged  to  go  into  the 
labour  market  and  bid  for  recruits 
against  other  employers;  it  will  be 
a  thousand  times  worse  for  us  if, 
having  got  our  men,  we  are  obliged, 
a^r  three  or  even  six  years  spent 
in  feeding  and  training  them  at 
home,  to  depend  upon  their  own 
good- will  or  on  some  mode  of  bribery 
to  be  applied  by  the  Government  as 
often  as  their  services  are  required 
in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  enlist  in  the  first  instance  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  insert  a  condition  into 
your  bargain  that  the  recruit  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  will  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  to  be  transferred 
at  any  time  after  three  years'  service 
to  the  reserve.  One  obvious  condi- 
tion in  such  a  bargain  is,  however, 
necessary.  Ton  must  make  serrice 
in  the  reserve  more  valuable  both 
to  the  individual  soldier  and  to  the 
State.  He  who  enlists  must  under- 
take, when  transferred,  to  ^x  his 
residence  within  certain  geographi- 
cal limits  ;  not  to  go  beyond  these 
limits  except  with  the  written  sanc- 
tion of  the  colonel  brigadier  of  the 
centre;  to  present  this  written 
sanction  to  the  brigadier  of  the  new 
district  to  which  he  migrates ;  and 
wherever  he  is,  to  present  himself 
periodically  at  ^e  depdt,  in  order  to 
be  mustered,  and  if  need  be  exercised 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  paid.  And  his 
retaining  fee  for  all  this  must  not 
be  less  than  sixpence  a  day.  Such 
an  arrangement,  besides  being  simple 
and    economical — because    nothing 


is  more  costly  than  a  system  of 
perpetual  recruiting,  involving  as 
it  does  numerous  losses  by  death 
and  desertion — would  give  you  an 
army  fed  indeed  by  youths,  but 
growing  up  into  something  like 
what  it  was  in  days  gone  by,  instead 
of  a  force  numeri^ly  adequate, 
perhaps,  but  in  a  state  of  chronic 
inefficiency  because  composed  chiefly 
of  boys.* 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and 
gravest  objection  of  all  to  the 
efficient  workingout  of  Mr.  Card- 
well's  project :  How  is  this  army  of 
ours,  with  its  spells  of  foreign 
service,  and  its  rapid  transfer  from 
the  ranks  to  the  reserve,  to  be  kept 
up  ?  How,  if  we  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  our  numbers  complete  in  peace, 
can  we  hope  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
extend  them  suddenly  and  effec- 
tually when  war  comes  ?  We  turn 
to  General  Edwards's  Report,  and 
find  anything  except  grounds  of 
encouragement  there.  That  officer 
very  naturally,  and  let  us  add  very 
properly,  colours  his  statements  so  as 
to  make  them  coincide  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  known  wishes  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
But  when  all  is  done,  we  come  to 
this  :  '  There  has  not  been  as  yet 
sufficient  time  to  declare  decisively 
whether  a  short  service,  with  only  a 
limitednumber  of  men  being  allowed 
to  serve  on  to  pension,  will  be  po- 
pular. But  it  may  be  fairly  sur- 
mised that  the  present  inducements 
to  enlist  on  these  conditions  will  not 
hereafter  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  constantly  rising  of  the  rate 
of  wages  in  the  labour  market.' 

No  very  cheering  prospect  this ; 


'  It  is  really  difficult  to  make  ont  what  the  new  system  of  enlistment  is  to  be. 
The  Adjatant-Generars  well-drawn  statement  of  the  advantages  offered  to  young  men 
in  the  army  says :  '  A  soldier  who  enlists  in  the  infantry  engages  to  serve  for  twelve 
years,  the  first  six  in  the  army,  the  last  six  in  the  reserve.'  But  Mr.  Cardwell  has 
repeatedly  spoken  in  Parliament  of  three  years'  service  with  the  colours.  In  either  case, 
a  six  or  a  three  years'  spell  will  hardly  meet  the  demands  of  Indian  service.  The 
one  would  occasion  annual  or  biennial  reliefs;  the  other  would  give  no  more  than  three 
or  at  most  four  years  in  India.  For  you  cannot  allow  less  than  a  whole  year  forpre- 
hminary  maturing  and  training. 
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for  though  the  same  aatbority  teUs 
118  that  this  year  recruiting  has 
done  very  well,  even  in  regard  to 
the  present  we  find  '  that  the  supply 
of  men  has  not  been  quite  sufficient.' 
Where  are  we,  then  ?  Hoping 
against  hope  that  recruits  will  come, 
though  we  admit  that  the  in- 
ducements held  out  to  them  are 
insufficient.  But  this  is  not  all. 
As  if  it  were  the  purpose  of  the 
Gk>yemmcnt  and  the  Legislature  to 
throw  as  many  impediments  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  recruitiug 
the  regular  army  to  its  full  strength, 
we  haye  taken  it  into  our  heads  that 
the  militia,  equally  with  the  line, 
shall  be  raised  by  yoluntary  enlist- 
ment,  and  that  only  in  the  event  of 
war  shall  recourse  be  had  to  the 
old  constitutional  use  of  the  ballot. 
Just  hear  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  on 
the  subject.  He  goes  far  beyond 
us  in  arguing  that  not  under  any 
•circumstances  can  the  militia  be 
made  a  yaluable  force ;  and  that  the 
wisest  and  cheapest  thing  we  could 
•do  would  be  to  abolish  the  militia 
Altogether,  and  apply  the  moneys 
expended  on  it  to  increase  the 
regular  army.  We  differ  from  him 
in  his  conclusions,  but  his  premisses 
are  undeniable. 

The  maintenftnce  of  the  militia,  besides 
being  almost  useless  for  puiposes  of  war,  is 
positively  detrimental  to  the  regnlar  army 
by  competing  with  it  in  the  labour  market 
for  recruits.  In  the  year  1870^  the  last  of 
which  the  returns  hare  been  published, 
14,927  recruits  were  enlisted  and  finally 
accepted  for  the  regnlar  army,  while  19.969 
were  enrolled  in  the  militia.  The  infantry 
recruit,  according  to  a  return  presented  to 
Parliament,  is  paid  a  weekly  wage  equiva- 
lent to  I3».  5}(2.  a  week,  while  the  militia 
recruit  receives  wsges  for  28  days'  prelimi- 
nary drill  at  the  rate  of  144.  7c^.,  followed 
by  27  days'  training  at  the  rate  of  i/.  6j.  3<f. 
a  week,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  line 
soldier ;  and  after  three  years  his  wages 
may  be  increased  to  i/.  15^.  'jd.  if  he  re- 
engage for  an  additional  period,  so  as  to 
msJie  up  nine  years  of  so-caUed  service,  or, 
in  reality,  a  total  service  of  nine  calendar 
months  distributed  over  nine  years. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  so  long  as  the 
Government  bids  with  one  hand  against  t^e 
other,  offering  different  tenns,  one  service 


or  the  other  most  suffer;  and  whaa  tfat 
market  will  provide  only  a  given  quantity, 
that  service  which  offers  the  least  attrac- 
tions will  fail  to  get  the  number  of  men  it 
requires.  The  Inspector-General  of  Be- 
cmiting  complains  '  that  the  regular  armj 
is  very  injuriously  affected  by  the  enroUing 
of  Uie  militia  ;*  and  all  that  Mr.  CardvsU 
can  assure  us  with  regard  to  the  recruits  be 
gets  is,  not  that  they  are  good,  able-hodied 
men,  fit  for  soldiers,  but  that  '  they  gipr 
piomiae  of  making  good,  effective  soldiers* 
When  will  that  promise  be  realised?  He 
says  their  average  is  about  19  ;  but  evexy- 
one  who  knows  anything  about  recruitiozis 
fully  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this.  Be- 
cruits  6t%te  their  ages  in  too  many  cases  si 
dictated  by  the  recruiters;  but  no  proof  ' 
being  required  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
statements,  it  is  well  known  that  maoyldds 
of  16  and  17  enlist,  calling  themselras  18 
and  19.  The  real  age  is  one  thing,  and  the 
regimental  age,  as  soldiers  call  it,  is  anotlMr. 
The  average  of  19  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
duced, and  as  their  promise  of  making  good, 
effective  soldiers  is  when  they  arrive  at  the 
mature  age  of  21,  it  is  evident  that  with  a 
short  service  of  sis^ears  the  country  will 
certainly  not  ppet  an  average  of  four  yesrs' 
effective  service  out  of  them,  thus  pajiqg 
six  years'  wages  for  four  years*  effisctire 
service,  and  when  the  short  service  svstaa 
shall  have  come  into  full  operation  tfaa 
effective  force  would  only  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  nominal  force  as  voted  bj 
Parliament ;  in  other  words,  if  the  ooontiy 
paid  120,000  men  it  could  count  upon  aboot 
00,000  as  effective. 

To  every  statement  in  tbese  sen- 
tences we  heartily  subscribe.  The 
militia,  as  it  is  now  maintained,  is 
not  only  unreliable  as  a  support  to 
the  regular  army,  but  it  is  positivdy 
injurious  to  it.  It  stands  in  the 
way  of  recruitment ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  hope  which  General  Edwards 
bases  on  a  proposal  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  are  satisfied  that  so 
loDg  as  the  present  system  continaes 
it  will  continue  to  impede  recruit- 
ment. But  why  should  the  present 
system  continue  ?  Mr.  Cardwell  is 
of  opinion  that  in  time  of  peace 
compulsory  service  in  the  miHt» 
would  be  an  evil ;  and,  ftirther,  that 
if  not  an  evil  in  itself,  as  interfering 
too  much  with  the  ordinary  busineas 
of  life,  John  Bull  would  not  stsnd 
it.  Begging  Mr.  Cardwdl's  pardoB, 
we  behere  that  John  Bull  is  not 
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sach  a  blockhead  as  the  world  takes 
him  to  be.     He  reads  his  news* 
papers ;  he  sees  how  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  are  subjecting 
their  entire  male  population  to  mili- 
tary service  ;  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  if  forced  into  war  his  nndisci- 
plined  levies  would  have  no  chance 
against  the  trained  soldiers  of  France 
or  Gkrmanj ;  and  that  it  is  too  late 
in  these  days  to  begin  training  the 
male  population  of  a  country  after 
war  is  declared.     Make  the  enrol- 
ment for  the  militia  universal,  ad- 
mitting of  no  exceptions  on  any  other 
ground  than  age,  certain  callings, 
and   service   in    a   really  e£Bcient 
volunteer    corps,    and    John    Bull 
will,  after  a  little  gr ambling,  which 
is  his  nature,  hold  up  both  his  hands 
for  the  motion.     Take  care,  also,  to 
fix  your   liable  age   within  limits 
which    shall   as   little   as    possible 
interfere  with  settled  basiness.  Few 
lads  have  made  their  beds  between 
1 8  and   2 1,   and    the  three  years 
which    these    figures   circumscribe 
may  safely  be  given  up  to  just  as 
much  of  soldierly  training  in  the 
militia    as    shall  render  the  men 
capable,  if  called  op  later  in  life  for 
the  militia  reserve,  of  taking  their 
places    in    the    ranks,   with   some 
knowledge  of  what   will  then   be 
required  of  them.     What  possible 
objection  can  there  be  to  this  now 
that  you  are  about  to  connect  miliiiia 
with  line  battalions,  and  to  keep 
the  former,  in  peaceful  times,  strictly 
within  their  own  counties  ?     Three 
months'  training  the  first  year,  one 
month  the  next,  and  a  fortnight,  or 
even  a  week,  the  third  year,  will  set 
them  free,  except  on  a  threat  of  inva- 
sion, for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
And  where,  as  in  the  great  hives  of 
industry,  even  this  demand  on  their 
time  shall  appear  too  heavy,  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  evading  it 
by  service  in  a  volunteer  corps,  ab- 
solutely at  their  own  expense,  for  six 
years  at  least.    Take  care,  however, 
that  such  service  is  efiectually  ren- 
dered, and  make  the  country  liable 


to  no  expense  on  account  of  it, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  men  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  accoutrements. 

'  No,'  we  shall  be  told,  *  your 
proposal  is  inadmissible.  The  minis- 
ter who  ventured  to  bring  it  forward 
in  Parliament  would  get  no  support 
there,  and  if  he  did,  the  constituen- 
cies would,  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion, require  candidates  to  pledge 
themselves  to  an  immediate  repeal  of 
so  obnoxious  a  measare. '  What  the 
present  House  of  Commons  would 
do  if  the  minister  were  boldly  and 
frankly  to  declare  that  the  time  was 
come  for  falling  back  upon  old  con- 
stitutional law — that  he  could  not 
be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
realm,  unless  the  people  did  their 
duty  by  the  State — ^we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  guess.  The  House  has  never 
been  tried ;  indeed,  the  whole  tenour 
of  ministerial  eloquence  has  been  to 
magnify  the  evils  of  a  system  on 
which  the  Government  is  afraid  to 
embark.  But  outside  the  House  we 
deny  that  any  prejudice  against 
compulsory  service  in  the  militia 
exists,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  that 
is  assumed.  Lord  Elcho — and  he 
is  no  mean  authority  on  the  subject 
— affirms  that  guarded  as  he  would 
guard  it — and  we  have  just  alluded 
to  his  plan — compulsory  service  in 
the  militia  would  be  popular.  We 
believe  that  he  is  right.  In  the 
agricultural  districts  there  are  many 
weeks  in  the  year  when  work  is 
scarce  and  wages  fail  to  come 
in.  Would  any  measare  prove  un- 
acceptable which  went  to  supply 
this  void?  Could  these  weeks  of 
scant  work  and  scantier  subsist* 
ence  be  better  spent  by  country 
lads  than  in  learning  the  duties 
of  a  soldier  and  drawing  a  soldier's 
pay? 

It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  Mr. 
Cardwell's  scheme,  admirable  in 
theory  as  in  many  respects  it  is,  will 
not  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
author  till  it  shall  have  undergone 
certain  radical  changes.     You  can 
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never  hope  to  get  up  an  efficient 
armj  in  this  conntiy  so  long  as 
yon  continne  to  raise  both  your 
regulars  and  militia  by  rolantary 
enlistment.  You  will  never  get 
your  linked  battalions  to  work  well 
into  each  other's  hands  till  you 
take  the  bold  step  of  fusing  them 
into  the  same  regiment.  We  are 
not  blind  to  the  objections  that 
may  be  raised  against  this  measure, 
neither  would  we  appear  to  under- 
rate them.  Regiments  might  pro- 
test against  losing  their  identity, 
only  because  they  stood  high  in  the 
roll  of  numbers.  Regiments  are 
jealous  of  their  prestige,  and  would 
be  mortified,  perhaps  become  insub- 
ordinate, were  it  annihilated.  But 
why  annihilate  the  prestige  of  any 
regiment  ?  A  regiment  is  proud 
of  its  colours  and  of  the  lodges 
that  adorn  them.  Let  none  of  these 
be  effaced,  but  add,  say,  to  the 
colours  of  the  34th  all  the  badges 
which  the  55th  have  earned,  and 
the  prestige  of  both  will  be  pre- 
served. As  to  the  loss  of  identity  by 
the  merging  of  the  higher  number 
in  the  lower,  that  is  really  a  majbter 
not  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 
There  are  at  this  moment  many 
regiments  in  the  service  bear- 
ing numbers  different  from  those 
which  they  bore  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  The  55th  will  soon 
become  reconciled  to  take  rank  as 
the  second  battalion  of  the  34th — 
the  85th  ns  the  second  battalion  of 
the  52nd.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  to  be  secured  by  this 
change  are  enormoas.  In  the  first 
place,  reliefs  and  drafts  go  and 
come,  in  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  as  well  as  in  privates, 
between  the  linked  battalions.  In 
the  next  place,  you  may  more  easily 
improve  the  internal  organisation  of 
'egiments  when  you  have  sixteen 
companies  to  deal  with  instead  of 
eight.  Mr.  Cardwell  has  done  well 
in  fixing  the  establishment  of  a 
conipany  in  India  at  106  rank  and 
file :  he  would  do  better  if  he  were 


to  settle  it,  and,  indeed,  all  com- 
panies on  foreign  service,  at  150, 
reducing  the  number  of  companies 
in  each  battalion  to  six.  The  home 
battalions  might  at  the  same  time 
be  thrown  into  six  companies,  each 
of  100  rank  and  file.  He  would 
then  have  disposable  for  service 
with  the  militia,  till  they  ceased  to 
be  supernumeraries  within  their 
proper  corps,  such  a  body  of  in- 
structed officers  as  wonld  soon 
bring  the  affiliated  local  regiments 
into  a  state  of  discipline  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  that  of  the  .line. 
Thus  no  injustice  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  present  race  of  officers, 
while  the  beginning  would  be  made 
of  a  system'  of  battalion  organisa- 
tion at  once  more  economical  both 
of  life  and  money  than  the  present, 
and,  as  experience  has  proved  in 
the  Prussian  service,  to  the  full  a8 
efficient. 

Another  point  we  would  take  the 
liberty  of  pressing  upon  Mr.  Card- 
well's  attention .     Instead  of  paying 
the  militiaman  more  than  the  line 
soldier,  as  yon   do  now,  pay  him 
less.      You    will    get    rid    of  the 
bounty  as  soon  as  you  return  to  the 
ballot,   which    may    be    made  as 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  it  was 
formerly  the  reverse.      This   will 
enable  you,   with  a  not  very  ex- 
travagant outlay,  since  you  cannoi 
lower  the  daily  pay  of  the  militia- 
man, to  add  a  penny  to  the  daily 
pay   of   the    soldier    of   the    line. 
General    Peel  did   a  very  proper 
thing  in  raising  the  daily  pay  of  tiie 
non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  army  when  he  was  in 
office.       He    committed    a    great 
mistake    in    raising  at    the    same 
time  the  pay  of  the  militia.     Mr. 
Cardwell  must  remedy  that  enor, 
and  then  he  may  depend  upon  it 
that  when  the  militia  comes  to  be 
embodied,  the  regular   army  will 
receive  from  that  force  as  many 
volunteers  as  will   suffice  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  war,  be  these 
ever  so  exhaustive. 
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We  end,  then,  as  we  began.    Mr. 
Cardwell  and   bis   committee   de- 
serve great  credit  for  devising  and 
bringing  forward  a  plan,  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  any  that  lias 
elsewhere    been    propounded,     for 
giving  to  the  country  just  such  an 
army  as  it  requires.      They  miss 
their  mark  because  they  approach 
it  by  trying  to  reconcile  two  systems 
which  are  quite  incompatible  one 
with  the  other.      You  may  have  a 
perfect  standing  army,  with  a  well- 
trained  reserve,  capable  of  going 
anywhere     and     doing     anything, 
wherever  direct  military  service  is 
obligatory  on  the  youth  of  a  nation  as 
populous  as  our  own,  and  indirect 
service  on  its  manhood.     You  must 
always  have  a  standing  army  of 
boys  where  you  recruit  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  and  a  reserve  very  little 
to  be  relied  upon  wherever  you  are 
driven  to   purchase   this  reserved 
service  and  fail  to  offer  an  equate 
price  for  it.   But  base  the  voluntary 
service  of  the  regular  army  on  the 
compulsory    service   of   a  militia, 
making  the  rate  of  pay  issued  to 
the    former    superior    to   that  set 
apart  for  the  latter,  and  at  any  time 
you  may  extend  your  standing  army 
to  whatever  figure  is  desired.     In 
all  other  respects,  except  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  our  infantry 
regiments  fewer  in  number  and  our 
infantry    companies    stronger,  Mr. 


CardwclFs  plan  has  our  hearty  aj>. 
proval.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
localise  our  regular  forces,  to  con- 
nect them  as  closely  as  possible 
with  our  auziliaiy  forces,  to  enlist 
into  them  absolutely  for  twelve 
years,  provided  you  do  not  under- 
take, as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
turn  men  over  into  the  reserve 
at  the  end  of  six ;  but  excellent 
as  these  arrangements  are  in  theory, 
they  will  fail  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  which  they  are  intended 
to  subserve  unless  you  base  them 
all,  somehow  or  other,  on  compul- 
sory service  in  the  militia. 

We  cannot  bring  this  article  to 
a  close  without  directing  attention 
to  the  many  signs  of  dissent  from 
the  details  of  Mr.  Cardweirs  plan 
which  are  begining  to  manifest 
themselves  both  in  Parliament  and 
through  the  press.  A  series  of 
letters  in  the  Morning  Posi,  signed 
'  Lieutenant-Colonel,'  and  dated 
from  the  Athensum  Club,  make 
this  point  particularly  clear.  The 
writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  per- 
haps too  vehement  in  his  style,  and 
here  and  there  does  scant  justice 
to  the  scheme  which  he  criticises. 
But  he  is  clearly  master  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  the  suggestions  which 
he  makes  we  should  with  all  re- 
spect advise  our  able  and  honest 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  pay 
attention. 

G.  R.  Gleig. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  WINTEE  IN  BRAZIL. 


HAVING  been  recommended  to 
make  a  sea  voyage  as  a  resto- 
rative from  a  somewhat  serious 
accident,  I  determined  to  gratify  a 
wish  which  I  had  long  cherished, 
without  entertaining  much  hope  of 
its  realisation,  by  visiting  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
April  lo,  187 1,  I  found  myself  on 
board  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship 
DourOy  bound  from  Southampton  to 
Brazil.  I  was  accompanied  by  two 
firiends,  one  of  whom  had  already 
visited  South  America.  After  the 
nsual  amount  of  pitching  and  roll- 
ing in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  entered 
the  Tagus  at  dawn  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  scene  was  one  of  fairy- 
like beauty;  with  the  early  morning 
sun  shining  on  the  low  red  cliffs, 
the  green  hills,  and  the  quiet  wa- 
ters of  the  river,  while  before  us  lay 
the  great  city,  with  its  white  houses 
rising  one  above  another  into  the 
clear  smokeless  air.  We  remained 
at  Lisbon  for  a  few  hours  to  coal  and 
to  take  in  passengers,  of  whom  we 
received  a  considerable  number,  and 
amongst  them  the  Imperial  Princess 
of  Brazil  and  her  husband  the 
Comte  d'Eu,  of  Paraguayan  cele- 
brity, in  whose  honour  we  received 
a  parting  salute  from  the  pictu- 
resque Fort  Bclem  as  we  dropped 
down  the  river.  We  were  not 
pleased  with  this  sudden  influx  of 
passengers,  and  I  must  confess  to 
a  malicious  feeling  of  satisfaction 
when  the  rolling  swell,  which 
g^eted  us  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed 
tiie  bar,  produced  its  nsual  results, 
and  most  of  them  disappeared  below, 
to  emerge  no  more  until  they  had 
reached  their  destination. 

On  the  third  day  from  Lisbon, 
we  canght  the  north-east  trade- 
wind,  with  whose  help  we  sped  on 
swiftly  towards  San  Vincente, 
through  a  still,  sailless  sea.  It  was 
very    pleasant   that   quiet,   mono- 


tonous, uneventful  life  that  we  led 
from  day  to  day,   looking  at  the 
bright  blue  waters  and  the  shoils 
of  flying  fish  that  fled  in  terror  at 
our  approach ;  and  at  night  watch- 
ing the  stars,  as  new  constellatioiis 
ever  rose  before  us,  while  the  femi- 
liar  forms  sank  below  the  northern 
horizon.     On   the  evening  of  the 
20th,  we  anchored  in  the  harhoor 
of  San  Vincente,  one  of  the  C«pc 
de  Verde  Islands :  a  barren  bat  pi^ 
turesque  mass  of  red  and  yeflow 
rock  and  sand,  where  nothing  green 
grows,  except  a  few  tamarisks,  and 
where  rain  is  said  to  £b11  only  once 
in  three  years.     The  next  morning, 
while    coaling  was    going  on,  we 
amused  ourselves  by  throwing  sil- 
ver coins  into  the  clear  water  to  be 
dived    for    by    the     natives    irho 
swarmed  round  the  ship  in  boats 
laden  with  very  indifferent  feather- 
flowers,  shell  necklaces,  and  other 
wares,  including  fresh   fruits  and 
vegetables   from  the  neighbonring 
island  of    San  Antonio.     As  we 
looked  down  at  their  hideous  ape- 
like faces,  and  listened  to  their  dis- 
cordant cries,  we  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  assenting  to  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  Descent  of  Man. 

The  day  after  leaving  San  Vin- 
cente we  passed  under  the  vertical 
sun  in  lat.  12^  N.,  and  saw  the 
shadows  lengthen  out  towards  the 
south.  Then,  too,  we  lost  the 
north-east  trade- wind ;  and  for  tiro 
days,  until  we  had  crossed  the  eqna^ 
tor  and  caught  the  south-east  trade, 
we  experienced  a  damp  steamy 
heat,  which  was  very  oppressive,  al- 
though the  thermometer  never  indi- 
cated a  higher  shade  temperatore 
than  86**. 

We  had  our  first  view  of  South 
America  on  the  morning  of  the  26^1, 
when  we  anchored  off  Pemambnoo. 
Pernambnco  is  unlike  most  Soatk 
American  cities,  and  shows  it> 
Dutch  origin  by  its  tall,  ateep-rooftd 
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honseSy  bTiilt  on  the  water's  edge, 
on  a  low,  flat  piece  of  land,  inundated 
bj  the  river.  A  reef,  said  not  to  be 
coralline,  but  much  resembling  the 
barrier  reefs  of  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  runs  all  along  the  coast, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
jards.  There  is  an  opening  in  it 
opposite  to  the  town,  through 
which  vessels  of  moderate  size  can 
pass  into  the  calm  waters  behind. 
This  reef  and  the  belt  of  smooth 
water  were  not  visible  from  our 
anchorage,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  town,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  great  rolling  waves  were  beat- 
ing on  the  warehouses  themselves, 
and  covering  them  with  clouds  of 
spray.  The  daj  was  spent  in  dis- 
charging cargo,  no  easj  matter  in 
the  heavy  swell  which  always  pre- 
vails on  that  coast,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  sunset  that  we  weighed 
anchor.  Entering  port  was  always 
a  pleasant  excitement,  and  it  was 
agreeable  to  see  fresh  places ;  but 
we  were  always  glad  when  the 
bustle  and  confusion  which  it  en- 
tailed were  over,  and  we  could 
settle  down  again  to  our  everyday 
quiet  ways. 

Two  days  later  we  touched  at  the 
beautiful  city  of  Bahia,  not  unlike 
Lisbon  in  its  situation  and  general 
appearance,  and  on  the  morning  of 
May  I  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro. 

We  were  on  deck  at  6.30  A.M., 
in  order  to  see  the  approach  to  the 
far-famed  bay ;  but,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  places  which  have 
been  spoken  of  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  praise,  we  were  slightly 
disappointed  with  our  first  view, 
partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dull- 
ness of  the  morning.  Moreover, 
our  delight  at  the  beauty  and  no- 
velty of  the  scene,  and  our  satisfac- 
tion at  having  at  last  reached  our 
goal,  were  tempered  with  regret  at 
parting  from  the  good  ship  that  had 
so  long  been  a  home  to  us,  and 
from  the  friends  whom  we  kffc  on 
board,  especially  as  they  had  before 


them  the  gloomy  prospect  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  city  desolated  by  a  plague 
more  fatal  than  any  which  had  ever 
visited  South  America.  The  death- 
rate  at  Buenos  Ayres — so  we  heard 
at  Bahia — had  reached  on  one  day  at 
least  the  astoundingnumberof  i,  100, 
and  the  city  was  said  to  be  deserted 
to  such  an  extent  that,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  180,000,  only  20,000  re- 
mained. The  rest  of  the  living  had 
fled  into  the  country,  and  were 
camping  out  in  railway  carriages  or 
any  other  temporary  shelter  which 
they  could  obtain.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  pestilence  was 
bred  originally  by  the  vast  number 
of  corpses  which  were  thrown  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  during 
the  close  of  the  Paraguayan  war. 
If  this  be  true,  then  verily  Lopez 
has  had  a  terrible  revenge. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  passed  be- 
tween the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  fort 
of  Santa  Cruz,  situated  on  a  rock 
of  the  same  name,  guarding  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  vast  har- 
bour, and  steamed  slowly,  the  forts 
and  men-of-war  saluting  as  we 
passed,  through  a  forest  of  shippiing, 
to  our  moorings  off  Bat  Island,  the 
coal  dep6t  of  the  Boyal  Mail  and 
other  Companies.  The  great  city 
lay  before  us,  the  monotony  of  white 
houses  broken  by  the  green  hills 
which  rose  here  and  there  in  their 
midst,  and  set  off  by  a  background 
of  purple  mountains  of  strange  form. 
To  the  northward  the  bay  extended 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
for  the  distance  was  veiled  by  a 
hazy  mist. 

We  disembarked  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  and  took  up  our  quar- 
ters at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  the 
best  that  the  ciiy  can  boast ;  but  a 
wretched  place,  with  large  comfort- 
less rooms  and  huge  bamlike  doors, 
such  as  might  be  met  with  in  a 
third-rate  town  on  the  Continent. 
The  Hotel  dos  Estrangeiros,  two  or 
three  miles  outside  the  oity  on  the 
Botafogo  Boad,  is  rather  better,  but 
difficult  to  get  into,  not  very  clean, 
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and  inconyenientlj  far  from  the 
city.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
city  of  400,000  inhabitants,  the  ca- 
pital of  an  empire,  should  be  so  badly 
supplied  with  hotels,  but  the  Bra- 
zilians are  not  an  hotel-going  people, 
and  Bio  is  very  little  visited  by 
travellers. 

Any  slight  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment which  we  may  have  felt  at 
our  first  view  of  Bio  Janeiro  was 
speedily  dispelled  by  a  visit  to 
Botafogo  Bay  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of 
the  abrupt  precipices  of  the  Corco- 
vado.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
ever  impressed  my  mind  so  vividly 
as  those  first  days  in  Bio,  as  the 
first  sight  of  the  gorgeous  luxuriance 
of  tropical  vegetation,  and  of  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  butterflies 
with  which  it  teemed  even  at  this 
comparatively  cool  season  of  the 
year  ;  while  the  bright  blue  waters 
of  the  bay,  unruffled  by  a  breath  of 
wind,  and  the  wild  and  fantastic 
shapes  of  the  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded it,  increased  the  charm 
tenfold.  Where  all  was  so  beau- 
tiful, and  so  utterly  unlike  anything 
I  had  ever  seen  before,  it  is  difficult 
to  select  any  one  object  as  especially 
worthy  of  admiration ;  but  perhaps 
I  was  most  struck  by  the  elegant 
gracefulness  of  the  palm  trees,  the 
tall  and  slender  bamboos,  and  the 
gigantic  aloes,  whose  lofty  flowering 
stems,  put  forth  once  only  in  the 
plant's  life  of  from  twenty  to  seventy 
years*  span,  and  not  till  it  is  about 
to  die,  themselves  the  cause  of  its 
death,  give  it  a  melancholy  kind  of 
interest. 

As  the  heat  was  still  great,  and 
our  accommodation  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel  not  the  most  luxurious,  we 
left  Bio  after  three  or  four  days, 
and  sought  coolness  and  comfort  at 
Petropolis,  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court;  a 
small  town,  situated  amongst  the 
outlying  hills  of  the  Organ  Bange, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 


Petropolis  is  about  forty  miles 
from  Bio,  and  the  journey  there, 
which  is  performed  by  means  of 
steamboat,  railway,  and  coach,  takes 
about  four  hours.  We  left  Bio  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
5th,  and  had  a  delightful  voyage  of 
nearly  two  hours  up  the  bay  and 
amongst  the  numerous  islands  with 
which  it  is  studded ;  then  followed 
half  an  hour  by  rail  through  thick 
jungle  to  the  foot  of  the  Serra  do 
Mar,  which  is  ascended  in  coaches 
drawn  by  four  mules,  up  steep  zig- 
zags, every  turn  of  which  revealed 
exquisite  bird's-eye  views  of  the 
undulating  plain  surrounding  the 
Bay  of  Bio,  and  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains beyond. 

When  we  reached  Petropolis,  awn 
after  six  o'clock,  the  sun  had  already 
set,  and  the  short  tropical  day  was 
ended.  Venus  and  Jupiter  were  shin- 
ing brightly,  the  fireflies  flashed  in 
the  gardens,  and  the  blacksmith  frogs 
were  croaking  in  the  water-courses. 
I  must  describe  Mac  Do  wall's  Hotel, 
where  we  took  up  our  abode,  as  it 
was  a  fair  sample  of  Brazilian 
houses,  but  I  will  describe  it  as  it 
looked  by  the  morrow's  daylight. 
It  was  a  long  low  building  of  only 
one  storey,  but  raised  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  stone  ste|» 
leading  on  to  a  broad  verandah, 
which  ran  along  the  house  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  and  on  to 
which  most  of  the  rooms  opened. 
These  were  scantily  furnished,  azul 
of  course  carpetless,  but  clean  and 
comfortable,  and  more  homdike 
than  anything  we  had  as  yet  seen 
in  Brazil.  A  Portuguese  whom  I 
met  in  the  barber's  shop  at  Petix)- 
polis  said  to  me,  *  You  English  are 
the  only  people  that  have  any  idea 
of  comfort ;  you  alone  have  snch  a 
word  as  comfortable  in  your  kn- 
guage.'  He  added,  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  England,  and  that  he 
should  return  there  to  die.  The 
verandah  overlooked  a  garden  of  bo 
great  size,  in  which  brightly  painted 
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^nd  tinj  hamming 

xd  fro  amongst 

.enias,  poinsettias, 

^        /les,  and  many  other 

u3,   with  which  were 

^s  and  a  few  other  Eng- 

*  "^"^         rs  that  had  been  planted 

y  English  hands.     Bejond 

jelow  laj  the  kitchen  garden, 

a  the  never-failing  clnmp  of  ba- 
iianas,  with  their  long,  broad,  luxn- 
riant,  bright  ««en  leaves.  At  our 
feet  lay  the  little  town,  with  the 
Piabanha  and  the  Qoitandinha  rtin- 
ning  through  its  streets,  on  whose 
banks  grew  willows,  catalpas,  and 
beantifnl  Brazilian  arancarias.  Op- 
posite, and  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
a  third  of  a  mile,  was  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  a  handsome  building, 
in  the  midst  of  gardens;  and  all 
round  were  the  forest- clad  hills,  ex- 
cept towards  the  north-east,  where 
a  slight  depression  revealed  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  Itamaritj  moun- 
tain. 

Altogether,  as  we  sat  on  the  ve- 
randah, smoking  our  morning  pipes, 
it  seemed  a  desirable  spot  on  which 
to  pitch  onr  tent  for  a  little  space, 
and  we  found  it  so  pleasant  that  we 
remained  for  two  months,  until  the 
cold  rains  of  midwinter  set  in  and 
tamed  oar  thoaghts  towards  lower 
and  warmer  regions.  The  weather 
was  fine  on  the  whole,  especially 
when  the  wind  blew  from  the  north. 
South  and  south-east  winds  brought 
rain  from  the  sea,  and  when  it 
rained  it  generally  rained  for  three 
days  together. 

Oar  principal  amusements  were 
collecting  insects  and  plants,  espe- 
cially ferns,  to  which  we  apphed 
ourselves  with  great  energy.  My 
companions  made  frequent  excur- 
sions into  the  depths  of  the  forests, 
and  always  came  back  laden  with 
spoils,  for  the  number  of  new  species 
seemed  almost  infinite.  I  was  un- 
able to  accompany  them  on  these 
expeditions,  except  where  we  could 
go  in  a  carriage ;  but  I  foond  little 
difficalty  in  amusing  myself  with 


shorter  walks  nearer  home,  and  in 
sketching  or  in  preparing  and  ar- 
ranging the  specimens  which  they 
collected. 

Those  whose  knowledge  of  ferns 
is  confined  to  the  species  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  English  hedge- 
rows, would  be  astonished  by  tiie 
variety  of  form  and  size  which  they 
display  in  that  paradise  of  the  fern 
collector.  South  America.  There 
wero  ferns  that  crept  along  the 
ground,  and  ferns  that  cUmbed  up 
trees,  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  Thero  were  ferns  that 
twined  like  the  hop,  and  ferns  that 
hung  down  in  delicate  festoons  from 
rocks  or  from  the  trunks  of  trees. 
There  were  ferns  of  every  size,  from 
the  tiny  Polypodium  rutsforme, 
whose  slight  fronds  rise  only  an  inch 
from  the  creeping  rhizoma,  to  the 
gigantic  Alsophilas,  whose  woody 
tree-like  stems  are  surmounted  by  a 
spreading  crown  like  that  of  a  palm 
tree.  The  first  sight  of  a  tree  fern  is 
an  event  in  aman*s  life,  and  can  never 
be  forgotten,  so  beautiful  and  curious 
a  sight  is  it.  It  is,  moreover,  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  what  Mr. 
Bates  notices  in  his  very  interesting 
Natural  History  of  the  Amazons^ 
namely,  the  tendency  which  every, 
thingin  South  America  has  to  become 
arborescent.  As  to  the  animals  of 
the  country,  the  elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, and  hippopotamuses  of  the 
Old  World  have  no  representatives 
in  the  New.  The  camivora  are 
smally  and  live  in  trees,  from  which 
they  drop  down  upon  their  unwary 
prey.  There  are  plenty  of  monkeys 
and  sloths,  but  no  large  terres- 
trial quadruped  is  common,  with 
the  exception  of  the  horse,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  was  introduced 
by  the  Spanish  colonists.  The 
fossil  remains  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica show  that  this  has  always  been 
its  characteristic,  just  as  marsupials 
have  always  characterised  Australia, 
and  characterise  it  still.  The  only 
wild  quadruped  that  we  saw  was  an 
armadillo,  which  one  of  my  com- 
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panions  found  snnnmg  himself  on  a 
path,  in  the  Palnieiras  fprests.  He 
stmck  at  it  with  his  stick,  bnt  it 
immediately  made  itself  into  a  bail 
and  went  rolling  away  at  a  great 
pace  down  the  hill.  ..~'; 

But  to  return  to  ferns :  we  col- 
lected altogether,  during  eleven 
weeks,  about  two  hundred  species 
(besides  a  dozen  Lyoopodiums),  of 
which  many  have  never  been  culti- 
vated in  England,  and  some  perhaps 
are  absolutely  new.  The  commonest 
genera  were  Adiantum,  Pteris, 
Asplenium,  Polypodium,  and  Acro- 
stichum.  The  beautiful  pellucid 
and  metallic-tinted  Hymenophyllous 
ferns  were  also  tolerably  abundant ; 
we  found  six  or  s^ven  species  of 
Hymenophyllum  and  seven  or  eight 
of  Trichomajies ;  some  of  these  hung 
down  from  rocks  and  trunks  of 
trees,  and  covered  them  with  a 
mantle  of  the  brightest  g^en. 
Perhaps  the  most  carious  fern  that 
we  met  with  was  an  Acrostichum, 
whose  wiry,  rope-like  rhiz^oma 
trailed  along  the  ground  for  twenty 
feet,  quite  bare  of  fronds  until  the 
end,  where  a  semicircular  crown  of 
barren  fronds  about  five  feet  in 
height  arose,  with  two  fertile  ones 
in  the  centre.  I  have  selected  this 
particular  fern  for  notice,  because  it 
shows  very  clearly  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  South  American,  ai^d 
European  ferns ;  but  there  are  many 
others  which  I  should  like  to  de* 
scribe,  but  fear  becoming  tedious. 

With  regard  to  flowers,  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  slightly  disap- 
pointed. There  are  certainly  many 
individual  flowers  and  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  of  great  beauty, 
such  as  the  Pleromas  and  Cassias 
and  the  trumpet-shaped  Daturas; 
l^ut  there  is  nowhere  seen  that  blas^ 
of  colour  which  delights  the  eye  in 
English  meadows  and  Alpine  vai- 
leys.  The  orchids  were  for  the 
most  part  not  in  floweir,  still  we  i^w 
many  curious  and  b^iutiful  kinds. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
th^se  Brazilian  forests  was  the  way 


in  which  one  thing  grew;  upon  an* 
other :  e ve^  tree  was  a  garden,  being 
covered  with  parasites,  orchids  and 
bromelias  the  most  frequent,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  every- 
where apparent.  The  deep  silenoe  of 
the  forests  was  seldom  broken  by  the 
song  of  birds  or  by  the  cry  of  b^^ts; 
even  the  hum  of  insects  was  rarely 
heard.  The  scarcity  of  beetles, 
both  in  respect  of  species  and  indi- 
viduals, was  very  noticeable;  xhis 
has  been  observed  by  other  travel- 
lers in  the  south  of  Brazil,  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  his  Jouimal  of  Mesearchei, 
suggests  that  it  may  be  owing  to 
the  enormous  number  of  ants  which 
destroy  the  larvae.  I  found  one 
specimen  of  the  beantifbl  diamond 
beetle,  and  two  or  three  species  that 
mimicked  Hymen  opterous  insects 
so  closely  that  I  was  at  first  afiraid 
to  take  them  into  my  hand. 

Butterflies  were  of  course  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  open  spaces  or  on 
cultivated  ground  near  hous^ ;  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  comnum 
sorts  were  lai^e  yellow  and  orange, 
spepies  of  the  family  Pieridad.  Or- 
thopterous  and  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects were  tolerably  frequent  i  and 
we  met  with  many  kinds  of  spidezs 
very  large  and  hideous  to  look 
upon.  A  great  b^^te  was  brought 
in  one  day  which  measured .  seven 
inches  across  when  his  legs  were 
spread  out ;  his  bite  was  said  to  be 
poisonous,  and  he  was  covered  all 
over  with  stifl*  hairs,  which  cause 
intense  irritation  when  they  pierce 
the  skin,  so  that  altogether  li^  was 
a  very  ugly  customer.  We  put  him 
under  a  glass,  and  wfitched  his 
movements,  before  he  was  de^ 
[patched  with  chloroform;  when 
anypne  ,  placed  his  flsger  on  the 
outside  of  the  glassy  he  flew,  at  it 
with  the  utmost  tary,  and  mani- 
fested in  every  way  a. most  savage 
disposition.  .  It  .wa9  yexy  difScnlt  to 
preserves  these  miders,  as.they  tte 
thin  skimied^  .ana  of  coujrse  intLst  be 
s^dpiiied  .i|ti4  staffed  lil^e  aO  laige 
msftcts,  ,^^fj§pt.  bfeetloi.  ^   . 
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I  was  much  delighted  with  a 
beaatifdl  flpecimen  of  the  praying 
mantiB,  which  was  taken  in  our 
gaxden  at  Petropolis;  his  upper 
wings  were  the  most  perfect  imita- 
tion of  green  leaves,  and  his  long 
hody  and  littie  knob  of  a  head 
looked  exactly  like  a  twig.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  put 
his  forelegs  into  a  praying  attitude 
when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  The  Brazilians  look 
on  this  insect  as  half  sacred,  and 
have  the  greatest  repugnance  to 
killing  it. 

The  largest  butterfly  that  I  saw 
alive  measured  seven  inches  across 
the  outspread  wings,  which  were  of 
a  beautiftil  greenish  white  colour  and 
semi-transparent.  It  was  brought  to 
me  by  a  Petropolis  boy  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  and    I   gave  him  for  it 
four  pence,  or  dumps,  as  they  are 
called    in   Brazil.      He   considered 
himself  well  paid,  and  I  also  was 
satisfied  with  my  bargain.    A  pretty 
little  butterfly,  which  delighted  us 
amazingly  the  first  time  that  we 
saw  it,  reminded  me  of  the  cele- 
brated flowers  on  which  the  names 
of  kings  were  written,  for  the  num- 
ber 88  was  clearly  inscribed  upon 
it.     The  upper  sides  of  the  wings 
were  black,  with  a  bar  of  bright 
blue ;   on  the  under  side  one  pair 
was  crimson,  the  other  grey,  with 
circular  black  markings  and  an  un- 
mistakable 88  in  the  middle. 

There    are  many  drives   in  the 
neighbourhood  of   Petropolis,  but 
the  roads  are  for  the  most  part  very 
bad.     I   must,   however,  make,  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  Uniao  e 
Industria  road,  which  runs  north- 
wards from  Petropolis  to  Juiz  da 
Fora,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the 
province  of  Menas  Geraes  and  in 
the   centre   of  the  cofiee-growing 
oountary.     On  this  road,  whieh  is 
worthy   of    being    compared  with 
any  turnpike  road  in  England,  there 
is  an   admirable  service  of  daily 
coaches  nnder  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Morrit,  an  English  gentle- 


man, residing  at  Petropolis  with  his 
family,  of  whose  kindness  and  hqs- 
pitality  I  shall  always  have  the 
most  pleasant  remembrance.  The 
road  was  made  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago,  in  order  to  bring  the 
coflee  down  from  the  interior  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  but  the  coffee  waggoi^ 
are  seen  no  more  in  the  streets  of 
Petropolis.  Half  way  to  Juiz  da 
Fora,  at  Entre  Bios,  the  Dom  Pedrp 
Secundo  Railway  from  Rio  strik^ 
the  road  and  diverts  its  traffic. 
The  railway  will  before  long  be  con- 
tinued to  Juiz  da  Fora,  and  the 
road  will  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  were. 

One  of  our  favourite  drives  was 
to  Correas,  the  first  station  on  the 
road,  about  nine  miles  from  Pet;ro- 
polis,  near  the  foot  of  the  Itamar^ty 
mountain.  We  used  to  lie  under 
the  shade  of  the  great  fig-trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Piabanha,  and 
watch  the  humming  birds  flying 
about  among  the  flowering  parasites 
which  covered  their  branches,  look- 
ing little  bigger  than  humble  bees. 
A  large  establishment  of  mules  was 
kept  at  Correas,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion we  amused  ourselves  by  seeing 
the  young  ones  broken  in.  The 
process  was  a  speedy  one.  The 
mules  were  brought  to  an  enclosure 
by  means  of  a  naare  whom  they 
would  follow.  One  was  then  se- 
lected, driven  in  and  caught,  as 
he  galloped  frantically  round,  b^  a 
man  who  stood  in  the  middle  with 
a  lasso.  After  much  kicking  B^d 
plunging  and  ineflectual  struggling, 
the  mule  was  secured  to  a  post,  a 
bit  forced  into  his  mouth  and  har- 
ness put  upon  him,  during  wh^ch 
operation  he  lay  down  and  had  to  be 
got  up  again  with  kicks  and  blowfi* 
All  this  took  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  which  tinae  the  mule  was 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  gave  in. 
When  a  second  had  been  tamed  in 
the  ^ame  way,  the  two  were  p9t 
into  an  old  coach  with  two  quiet 
aninuds  for  leader?,  and  after  niore 
kicking  and  l3ring  down  they  set  pff 
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at  fall  gallop  down  the  road.  When 
they  had  been  driven  three  or  four 
times  they  were  considered  to 
be  thoroughly  broken  in. 

Our  only  annoyance  daring  all 
this  time  was  our  utter  inability  to 
obtain  letters,  although  we   knew 
that  they  were  in  the  Rio  post- 
office.     I  had  caused  them  to  be 
addressed  Poste  Bestante,  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  imagining  that  in  a  city 
where  aU  educated  people  under- 
stood French  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient.    This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  ;    it  appears    that  letters  so 
addressed  are  either  not  sorted  at 
all  or  sorted  imperfectly,  for  neither 
we  ourselves,  nor  the  servants  of 
the  Exchange  Hotel,  nor  any  of  our 
friends  in  Bio  could  get  possession 
of  them.     I  must  admit  that  the 
post-office    officials    showed    great 
good-nature,  and    expressed  their 
readiness  to  do  anything  to  serve 
us ;  but  their  willingness  was  ex- 
ceeded by  their  helplessness.    They 
allowed  us  to  look  over  hundreds  of 
unclaimed  letters,  any  of  which  we 
might  have  carried  off  had  we  been 
flo  disposed  ;  but  we  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  our  own.     We  applied  to 
the  British  Consul,  and  the  English 
postmaster  in  his  office  promised  us 
his  assistance,  telling  us  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  hopeless  for  us  to 
attempt  to  get  them  for  ourselves. 
He,  however,  &iled  also ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should   ever 
have  got  them,  but  for  the  kindness 
of  an  American    gentleman,    Mr. 
Oarrere  byname,  who  came  to  stay 
at  Petropolis,  and  very  obligingly 
interested  himself  on  our  behalf. 
He  had  some  authorily  with  the 
post-office,  and  being  accustomed 
to  ransack  its  recesses  to  procure 
his  own  letters,  succeeded  in  making 
it  disgorge  ours.     I  have  entered 
into  these  details  in  order  that  my 
experience  may  serve  as  a  warning 
to  future  visitors  to  Bio ;  the  safest 
plan  is  to  have  letters  addressed  to 
care  of  the  British  Consul,  and  even 
then  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 


they  will  arrive  at  their  deatisation. 
Those  who  know  how  far  Brazil  has 
really  advanced  on  the  path  of  pro- 
gress  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
such  hopeless  confusion  exists  inanj 
of  her  public  offices.  I  can  onlj 
attribute  it  to  the  natural  inertoess 
of  the  Brazilian  mind ;  it  most  be 
remembered  that  all  the  great  worb 
which  have  been  executed  in  the 
country  during  the  reign  o!  the 
present  Emperor  have  been  effected 
by  Englishmen  and  Americana. 

Although  our  supply  of  letters 
was  scanty,  we  were  very  well 
supplied  with  newspapers.  Oar 
friends  in  Bio  often  sent  as  the 
Mail^  the  PaU  MaU  GazeUe^  and 
the  Saturday  Review^  and  the 
Brazilian  papers  published  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  news 
which  each  mail  brought;  bat  ire 
soon  ceased  to  take  any  very  lively 
interest  in  European  affair^.     ' 

We  were,  however,  much  int^ 
rested  in  the  Brazilian  Slave  Ques- 
tion, which  was  at  that  time  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  Assemblj 
in  Bio  Janeiro,  and  we  had  manj 
opportunities  of  talking  the  matter 
over  with  men  who  had  studied  the 
subject  carefully  and  thoroaghlj 
understood  it.  A  Bill  was  pa^ 
while  we  were  at  Petropolfs,  pro- 
viding that  all  slaves,  bom  after  a 
certain  date — October  i,  187 1,  I 
believe — shall  become  finee  on  the 
completion  of  their  twentj-firsi 
year.  This  measure  has  been 
vehemently  censured  by  certain 
English  newspapers,  on  the  groond 
of  its  being  only  an  act  of  progres- 
sive emancipation,  and  of  no  value 
to  existing  slaves ;  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  see  what  other  course  w^ 
open  to  the  Government.  There 
are  considerably  more  than  a  miUioti 
and  a  half  of  slaves  in  Brazil 
worth  in  round  numbers  at  lesst 
150,000,000?.,  and  it  is  idle  to  sap- 
pose  that  such  a' sum  could  hare 
been  raised  by  the  Qt>vemme&t  to 
purchase  them  from  their  owners, 
even  if  it  had  been  advisable  to  ^0 
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BO.  There  is,  of  course,  another 
alternative.  A  decree  might  have 
been  issued  proclaiming  all  the 
slaves  throaghont  the  Empire  free, 
as  the  Emperor  has  done  with  those 
of  his  own  establishment ;  bat  the 
injustice  of  this  act  of  confiscation  is 
so  manifest,  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  recommended  even  by  the 
Spectator ,  to  whom,  as  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  once  observed,  slavery 
is  like  a  red  rag,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  usual  good  sense. 

In    the  next  place,    it  is    very 
questionable    whether     it     would 
have  been  in  any  way  desirable  to 
bestow  freedom  at  once  upon  the 
whole   slave   population  of  Brazil. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
negroes   are   happier,  better  cared 
for,  more  industrious,  and  in  every 
way  better  when  slaves  than  when 
&ee  ;  and  the  gift  of  freedom  would 
in  most  eases  be  simple  ruin  to  the 
individuals   on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred, who  are  for  the  most  part 
quite    unfit   to  receive    it.     More- 
over, the  sudden  emancipation  of  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves  would,  in 
all  probability,  be   attended    with 
serious  social  and  political  disturb- 
ances.     Nevertheless,    I   object  to 
the  institution,  because  I  hold  it  to 
be  degrading  and  debasing  to  the 
slave  owner. 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact, 
that  the  Abolition  Act  has  been 
forced  upon  Rio  Janeiro  by  Para 
and  the  Northern  Provinces  gene- 
rally, the  remarkable  point  being  that 
it  is  the  equatorial  provinces  of 
the  Amazonian  region,  to  which 
slavery  is  almost  a  necessity,  which 
have  forced  it  upon  the  compara- 
tively cool  provinces  of  Southern 
Brazil,  where  it  is  less  needed. 

But  I  must  return  from  these  di- 
gressions. Little  remains  to  be  said 
about  Petropolis,  for  our  life  there, 
though  very  pleasant,  was  not  fertile 
in  striking  incidents ;  but  before  I 
take  leave  of  the  place,  I  must 
mention  an  absurd  custom  which 
Petropolitanshave,  in  common  with 
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other  South  Americans,  of  letting 
o£f  fireworks  during  the  day  on  all 
important  occasions,  whether  public 
or  private.  On  Sunday  mornings, 
for  example,  when  service  was  about 
to  commence,  rockets  were  sent  up 
from  the  church  doors,  and  again 
when  it  was  over.  So,  too,  on  every 
Saint's  day,  those  whose  patron  the 
saint  in  question  was,  lit  a  bonfire, 
or  discharged  a  few  rockets  in  his 
honour.  This  genei^ally  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  afbemoon, 
as  if  they  were  aware  that  the 
evening  was  the  proper  time  for  the 
display  of  fireworks,  but  couldn't 
restrain  their  impatience  until  it 
arrived.  I  saw  a  man  stand  with  a 
bundle  of  two  dozen  under  his 
arm,  which  he  discharged  in  rapid 
succession,  lighting  them  at  his 
cigar,  which  he  smoked  on  calmly 
all  the  while.  On  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Dei,  there  was  a  great  pro- 
cession of  priests  in  vestments,  girls 
in  white,  men  bearing  banners,  &c., 
several  hundreds  in  all,  which  was 
really  a  pretty  sight,  as  it  wound 
through  the  streets  and  over  the 
bridges  on  the  bright  morning ;  but 
a  grotesque  air  was  given  to  the 
whole  thing  by  its  being  preceded 
by  a  troop  of  boys,  armed  with 
bundles  of  rockets  which  they  let 
off  continually,  sending  showers  of 
sticks  on  to  the  house  roofs  and  into 
the  gardens  on  all  sides. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  we  left  Petro- 
polis for  Entre  Rios,  where  one  of 
our  party,  who  had  gone  on  a  few 
days  before  to  Juiz  da  Fora,  was  to 
join  us.  We  had  had  much  rain 
during  the  latter  part  of  June,  but 
this  morning  was  bright  and  fine, 
and  we  were  told  that  there  had 
been  a  slight  frost  during  the  nighty 
though  all  traces  of  it  had  vanished 
long  before  we  were  up.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  was,  for  there 
are  usually  two  or  three  nights  of 
frost  about  this  time  of  the  year — 
the  Brazilian  midwinter.  On  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day  (June  24), 
1870,  the  young  coffee  plants  at 
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Jniz  da  Fora  were  killed  bj  it,  and 
icicles  are  not  unknown  in  Petro- 
polis. 

The  daily  coaches  started  at  6 
▲.M.,  an  inconvenientlj  early  hour, 
bnt  Mr.  Morrit  had  very  kindly 
provided  ns  with  a  private  omnibus 
and  four  mules  of  which  there  were 
relays  at  all  the  stations  on  the 
way.  The  road  followed  the  course 
of  the  Piabanha  to  its  junction  with 
the  great  Parahyba  river,  where 
Entre  Rios  stands,  and  passed 
through  most  beautifal  scenery. 
At  times  the  river  valley  narrowed 
to  a  gorge  shut  in  by  precipitous 
moun^ins  ;  at  others  it  spread  out 
into  an  undulating  plain,  on  which 
coffee  plantations  were  mingled 
with  orauffe  groves  and  patches  of 
maize  and  sugar  cane.  At  times 
we  passed  through  virgin  forest  not 
yet  desecrated  by  the  onward  march 
of  civilisation  and  the  coffee  planter. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  para- 
sitical plants,  and  especially  a  huge 
climbing  arum,  whose  great  leaves, 
fully  six  feet  long  and  three  or  four 
broad,  were  seen  far  up  the  trunks 
of  the  gigantic  forest  trees. 

The  little  inn  at  Entre  Rios  is 
rather  rough,  but  good  enough  to 
pass  a  night  at.  All  the  servants 
were  blacks,  but  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent cook  who  served  us  with  a 
better  dinner  than  we  had  had  for 
two  months. 

Our  next  halting  place  was  to  be 
Palmeiras,  a  station  on  the  Dom 
Pedro  Secundo  Railway,  about  four 
hours  from  Entre  Rios  and  two  short 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  I  had  been  invited 
to  spend  a  few  days  there  with  Dr. 
Gunning,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  to 
whom  we  had  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morrit,  and  my  companions 
were  to  stay  at  the  little  hotel  close 
by.  Accordingly,  on  the  following 
day  we  took  our  places  in  the  train 
which  starts  at  twelve  o'clock  for 
Rio.  The  railway  ascends  the  val- 
ley of  the  Parahyba  for  some  dis- 
tance, passing  sometimes  through 
thick   jungle,  sometimes   through 


plantations  of  the  dark  green  Por- 
tugal-laurel-like coffee,  with  fine 
views  of  the  great  river,  which  we 
crcssed  from  time  to  time.  After 
leaving  the  valley  of  the  Parahybi, 
the  railway  turns  southwards  and 
crosses  the  mountains  by  a  gradoal 
incline,  at  an  elevation  of  aboat 
T,8oo  feet  above  the  sea.  The  de- 
scent on  the  other  side  is  much 
steeper,  but  before  the  descent 
comes  Palmeiras. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  houses  are  clus- 
tered together  on  the  hill  side,  whose 
steepness  admits  of  no  road  which 
can   be   traversed  by  carriage  or 
cart.     This  is  the  little  colony  of 
Palmeiras,  built  on  a  clearing  from 
the  forest  made  by  Dr.  Gumiing 
and  built  chiefly  by  him.    On  either 
side  a  spur  of  hills  projects,  forming 
a  vast  amphitheatre  filled  by  dense 
and  almost  impassable  forest.   B^ 
yond  this,  countless  ridges  of  hills 
rose  like  sea- waves,  one  behind  the 
other,  right  up  to  the  blue  moon- 
tains  in  the  far  distance.    The  view 
from  the  Serra  do  Mar,  near  Petro- 
polis,  is  grander  and  more  impress 
sive,    but    the    eye     lingers  wiih 
greater  pleasure  on  the  softer  love- 
liness  of  Pakneiras;   even  as  we 
dwell  on  Keats  or  Tennyson  with  a 
passionate   fondness  which  Milton 
and  Shelley  never  call  forth,  though 
we  assign  to  them  a  higher  place  in 
the  Temple   of  the  Muses.    Most 
beautiful  it  was  in  the  early  morn- 
ings or  in  the  still  evenings,  when 
the  sharp  outlines  of  the  hills  were 
softened  by  the  gloaming,  and  the 
wind    sighed    sadly  in   the   palm 
leaves  and  the  low  tones  of  the  Are 
Maria  bell  came  rolling  np  from  the 
Fazenda  of  Macacos  far  below  ns. 

We  had  at  first  intended  to  re- 
main only  a  few  days  at  Palmeiias: 
but  our  kind  host  pressed  us  to 
stay,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tear 
ourselves  away  from  a  place  that 
possessed  so  many  attractions,  bat 
the  day  was  fast  approaching  o& 
which  the  La  Flaia  was  to  safl  for 
England,  and  we  were  to  hid  fsn- 
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well  to  Brazil.  We  took  leave  of 
Pabneiras  on  July  17,  and  found 
ourselves  once  more  at  the  Ex- 
change Hotel,  where  we  had  with 
great  difficulty  secured  rooms,  afier 
trying  in  vain  at  the  Hotel  dos 
Estrangeiros.  Only  five  days  re- 
mained to  us  in  which  to  see  all 
that  had  been  left  unseen  on  our 
first  visit,  to  make  all  our  pur- 
chases, and  to  call  on  the  numerous 
friends  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  at  Potropolis  and  Palmeiras, 
for  the  La  Plata  sailed  at  8  a.m.  on 
the  24th,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  go  on  board  on  the  preceding 
afternoon. 

Our  first  day  was  devoted  to  a 
second  visit  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, which  charmed  us  quite  as 
much  as  they  had  done  before.  The 
long  avenue  of  palm  trees,  with  their 
smooth  cool  grey  stems  and  grace- 
ful heads,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  I  have  ever 
seen. 

The  next  day  we  spent  among  the 
shops,  some  of  which  are  very  good, 
but  their  wares,  like  everything 
in  Bio  Janeiro,  inordinately  dear. 
The  chief  attractions  were  the  ex- 
quisite feather  flowers,  feather  fans, 
humming  birds'  breast  flowers,  and 
beetle  jewellery.  I  bought  a  good 
many  insects  to  add  to  my  collec- 
tion, and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
enormous  blacksmith  frog,  as  well 
as  other  curiosities. 

One  of  our  pleasantest  expeditions 
was  a  cruise  about  the  bay  in  a 
steam  launch.  We  lunched  with 
Captain  Bedingfield,  on  board  her 
Majesty's  ship  Oladiator,  our  flag- 
ship on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  after  which  we  crossed  the 
bay  to  Nictheroy,  returned  to  Bio, 
and  coasted  along  the  west  shore. 
We  then  crossed  the  bar,  and  ad- 
mired the  majestic  outlines  of , the 
Sugar  Loaf  from  the  outside.  Be- 
toming  to  Bio  after  dark,  I  saw  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  have 
ever  witnessed,  the  city  lit  up  by 


gas.  Not  only  the  8ti*eets  and  the 
hills  in  their  midst,  but  all .  the 
roads  out  of  the  city,  for  several 
miles  up  the  mountains,  were 
marked  out  with  beaded  lines  of 
fire.  Bio  is  probably  the  best- 
lighted  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Government,  in  its  contract  with 
the  Gas  Company,  agreed  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  for  every  lamp,  and 
consequently  they  put  up  as  many 
as  they  decently  could.  There  is 
another  point  in  which  Bio  Janeiro 
has  stolen  a  march  on  Eui'opean 
capitals:  it  possesses  tramways  in 
all  its  principal  streets,  and  also  on 
all  the  great  roads  out  of  the  city, 
towards  Tijuca,  Botafogo,  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  &c. ;  but  this,  like 
most  good  things,  has  its  drawbacks. 
Tramways  are  all  very  well  on 
paved  roads,  but  they  are  not 
suited  to  anything  else,  for  the 
gravel  and  stones  wear  away,  leav- 
ing the  rails  protruding  sometimes 
three  or  four  inches,  with  what 
results  in  the  shape  of  jolts  to  all 
vehicles  which  have  to  cross  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described. 

The  tickets  of  this  tramway 
company,  worth  200  reis  (about 
five  pence),  are  allowed  by  the 
Government  to  be  used  as  money, 
there  being  no  small  coins,  or 
indeed  any  coins  at  all  worth  men- 
tioning. Notes  from  the  value 
of  one  milrei  (two  shillings)  up- 
wards are  practically  the  only  me- 
dium of  exchange.  There  are  such 
things  as  silver  coins^  but  so  rare 
are  they  that  a  shopkeeper  will 
look  twice  at  them  before  he  takes 
them.  I  strongly  recommend 
everyone  who  intends  to  travel  in 
Brazil  to  take  English  sovereigns 
out  with  him,  and  not  a  letter  of 
credit,  as  they  are  highly  appre- 
ciated there,  and  he  will  probably 
save  about  ten  per  cent,  by  so 
doing. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  us 
to  embark :  it  was  the  afternoon  of 
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Sunday,  the  23rd  of  June.  The 
Gladiator*8  boat,  which  Captain 
Bedingfield  had  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal,  was  waiting  at  the 
quay  to  take  ns  on  board  the  La 
Plata,  and  we  took  a  rehictant  fare- 
well of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  La  Plata 
was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  with  great  breadth 
of  beam,  and  as  steady  as  a  church, 
and  therefore  preferred  by  many 
people  to  the  rolling  screws,  not- 
withstanding its  very  inferior  ac- 
commodation. But  I  was  true  to 
my  old  love,  and  never  liked  the 
La  Plata  half  so  well  as  the  Dotiro, 
though  the  latter  did  make  a  point 
of  rolling  whenever  there  was  the 
slightest  excuse  for  so  doing.     The 


next  morning  was  bright  and  sun- 
shiny, and  we  sat  on  deck  for  honrs 
watching  the  retreating  coast,  notil 
the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Gavia,  and  even 
Cape  Frio,  had  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon.  During  the  second  night 
after  leaving  Bio  an  unfortonate 
Brazilian  threw  himself  overboard, 
at  least  so  it  was  surmised,  for  in 
the  morning  he  was  nowhere  to  he 
found,  though  the  ship  was  searched. 
Nothing  else  occurred  worthy  of 
mention ;  our  passage  home  was 
uniformly  calm,  and  tJie  Bay  of 
Biscay  like  a  sea  of  glass.  We 
reached  Southampton  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 6th  of  August,  having 
been  away  a  little  more  than  four 
months. 

F.  W.  LONGMiN. 
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KING    EOCHAIDH'S    CHOICE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  SAINT  PATRICK. 

[The  chief  incidents  of  this  Legend  are  recorded  in  the  Tripartite  L\fe,  attributed  to  the 
.seventh  century.  A  translation  of  this  most  remarkable  chronicle  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  recent  L\fe  of  St.  Patrick,  by  M.  F.  Cusack.] 

By  Aubrey  dk   Vere. 

EocHAlDU,  son  of  Cmimtlier,  reigned,  a  king 
Northward  in  Clochar.^     Dearer  to  bis  heart 
Than  kingdom,  or  than  people,  or  than  life 
Was  he,  the  boy  long  wished  for.     Dear  was  she, 
Kcine,  his  daughter.     Babyhood's  white  star, 
Beanteons  in  childhood,  now  in  maiden  prime 
She  witched  the  world  with  beauty :   from  her  eyes 
A  light  went  forth  like  morning  o*er  the  sea ; 
Sweeter  her  voice  than  wind  on  harp ;  her  smile 
Could  stay  men's  breath.     With  winged  feet  she  trod 
The  yearning  earth  that,  if  it  could,  like  waves 
Had  swelled  to  meet  their  pressure.     Ah,  the  grief! 
Beauty,  the  immortal  promise,  like  a  cheat 
Passes  with  time  into  the  shadow  land. 
If  childless,  twice  defeated.     Beauty  wed 
To  mate  unworthy  suffers  worse  eclipse — 
'  111  choice  between  two  ills  1  *     Thus  spleenful  cried 
Eochaidh,  but  no  pensive  griefs  were  his. 
He  would  have  kept  his  &ughter  in  his  house 
For  ever;  yet,  since  better  might  not  be, 
Himself  he  chose  her  out  a  mate,  and  frowned, 
And  said,  'The  dog  must  have  her.'     But  the  maid 
Wished  not  for  marriage.     Tender  was  her  heart; 
Yet  though  her  twentieth  year  had  o'er  her  flown. 
And  though  her  tears  had  dewed  a  mother's  grave. 
In  her  there  lurked,  not  flower  of  womanhood. 
But  flower  of  angel  texture.     All  around 
To  her  was  love.     The  crown  of  earthly  love 
Seemed  but  its  crown  of  mockery.     Love  Divine — 
For  that  she  longed,  and  yet  hhc  knew  it  not; 
Knew  less  that  love  she  feared. 

In  woods  she  walked 
Wliile  all  the  green  leaves,  drenched  by  sunset's  gold. 
Upon  a  shower-bespangled  sycamore 
Shivered,  and  birds  among  them,  choir  on  choir. 
Chanted  her  praise— or  spring's.     '  111  sung,'  she  laughed, 
'  My  dainty  minstrels  !     Grant  to  me  your  wings, 
And  I  for  them  will  teach  you  song  of  mine : — 
Listen ! '     And  from  her  lip  a  carol  gushed 
That,  ere  its  time,  from  winter's  coldest  cave 
Might  well  have  called  the  spring.     It  ceased :  she  turned : 
Beside  her  Patrick  stood.     His  hand  he  raised 
To  bless  her;  instinct-taught,  upon  her  knees 
She  sank  in  reverence.    As  through  air,  his  eye 
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Saw  througli  that  stainless  soul,  and,  CTystal-shrined 

Therein,  its  inmate,  Truth.     That  other  Tmth 

Instant  to  her  he  preached — the  Trath  Divine — 

(For  whence  is  caution  needfxil,  bat  from  sin  ? ) 

And  those  two  Truths,  each  gazing  upon  each. 

Embraced  like  sisters,  thencefoi*th  one.     For  her 

Not  difficult  was  Faith,  ere  yet  she  heard 

In  heart  believing :  and,  as  when  a  babe 

Marks  some  bright  shape — if  near  or  far  it  knows  not— 

And  stretches  forth  a  witless  hand  to  clasp 

Phantom  or  form,  even  so  with  wild  surmise 

And  piessos  erring  first,  and  questions  apt. 

She  chased  the  flying  light,  and  round  it  closed 

At  last,  and  substance  found  it.     '  This  is  He,' 

Then  cried  she,  'this,  whom  every  maid  should  love, 

Conqueror  self-sacrificed  of  sin  and  death : — 

How  shall  we  find,  how  please  Him,  how  be  nigh  ? ' 

Patrick  made  answer :  *  They  that  do  His  Will 

Are  nigh  Him.'     And  the  virgin:  *0f  the  nigh, 

Say,  who  is  nighest  ?  '     Thus,  like  fire,  her  heart 

"Raced  to  its  term.     And  Patrick :   '  Nighest  they 

Who  offer  most  to  Him  in  sacrifice. 

As  when  the  wedded  leaves  her  father's  house 

And  cleaveth  to  her  husband.     Nighest  are  they 

Who  neither  father's  house  nor  husband's  house 

Desire,  but  live  with  Him  in  endless  prayer. 

And  tend  Him  in  His  poor.'     Aloud  she  cried, 

*  The  nearest  to  the  Highest,  this  is  love ; — 

Such  bridal  lot  I  choose.'     He  answered,  '  Child, 

The  choice  is  God's.     For  each,  that  lot  is  best 

To  which  He  calls  us.'     Lifting  then  pure  hands. 

Thus  wept  the  maiden :  '  Call  me>  Virgin-bom ! 

Will  not  the  Mother-Maid  permit  a  maid 

To  sit  beside  those  nail-pierced  feet,  and  wipe 

With  hair  untouched  by  wreaths  of  mortal  love. 

The  dolorous  blood-stains  from  them  P     Stranger  guest, 

Come  to  my  father's  tower !     Against  my  will. 

Against  his  own,  in  bridal  bonds  he  binds  me : 

Tell  him  the  all-glorions  tidings !     Plead  my  cause ! 

My  suit  resist  he  might :   he  cannot  thine  I  ' 

She,  spake ;  and  by  her  Patrick  paced  with  feet 

To  hers  accordant.     Soon  that  fort  was  reached: 

Central  within  a  circling  rath  earth-built 

It  stood ;  the  western  towers  of  stone ;  the  rest, 

Not  high,  but  spreading  wide,  of  wood  compact, 

For  thither  many  a  forest  hill  had  sent 

His  wind-accustomed  daughters,  converse  old 

With  cloud  and  dews  relinquishing  thenceforth 

To  echo  back  the  revels  of  a  king. 

Mosaic  was  the  work,  beam  laced  with  beam 

In  quaint  device :  high  np,  o'er  many  a  door 

Shone  blazon  rich  of  vermeil,  or  of  green. 

Or  shield  of  bronze,  glittering  with  veined  boss. 

Chalcedony  or  agate,  or  whate'er 

The  wave-lipped  marge  of  Neagh's  lake  might  boast, 
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Or  ocean's  shore,  Borthward  from  Brandou^  Head 
To  where  the  dread  basaltic  cliffs  hang  forth 
Their  pillared  organs  o'er  the  lonely  sea, 
And  trembles  yet  the  pilgrim,  noting  at  eve 
The  pride  Foraorian,  and  that  Giant  Way 
Trending  toward  eastern  Alba.^     From  his  throne 
Above  the  semicirqnc  of  grassy  seats 
Whereon  by  Brehons  and  by  Ollambs  girt 
Daily  he  judged  his  people,  rose  the  king 
And  bade  the  stranger  welcome. 

Day  to  day 
And  night  to  night  succeeded.     In  fit  time 
(For  Patrick,  sometimes  sndden,  oft  was  slow) 
The  Apostle  of  the  Lord  to  king  and  court 
Proclaimed  his  Master's  message.     At  the  close. 
As  though  in  trance,  the  warnors  circling  stood 
With  hands  outstretched;  the  Druids  downward  frowned. 
Silent;  and  like  a  strong  man  awed  for  once, 
Eochaidh  round  him  stared.     A  little  while. 
And  from  him  passed  the  amazement.     Buoyant  once  more, 
And  bright  like  leaves  fresher  for  thunder-shower, 
And  with  his  wonted  aspect,  bold  and  keen, 
He  answered :  *  O  my  prophet,  words,  words,  words ! 
We,  too,  have  orators ;  they  sway  the  crowd ; 
Yet  being  no  better  than  a  trumpet's  blast, 
I  count  them  not  so  good.     Had  wind  been  work, 
Myself  in  youth  had  led  the  loud-voiced  clan. 
Deeds  I  preferred.     What  profit  e'er  had  I 
From  windy  wonders  ?     With  me  once  in  war 
A  seer  there  camped  that,  bending  back  his  head 
(Due  rites  performed),  and  upward  gazing,  blew 
With  rounded  lips  into  the  heaven  of  hca?en8 
Drnidic  breath.     To  cloud  that  heaven  was  changed,. 
Cloud  that  on  borne  to  Claire's  hated  bound 
Down  fell,  a  rain  of  blood.     To  me  what  gain  ? 
Within  three  weeks  my  son  was  trapped  and  bound 
By  Aodh  of  Hy  Brinin,  him  whose  hosts 
Number  my  warriors  fourfold.     Three  long  yeara 
Beyond  those  purple  mountains  in  the  west 
Hostage  he  lies.'     Lightly  Eochaidh  spake, 
And  turned ;  but  shaken  chin  that  grief  betrayed 
Which  lived  beneath  his  lightness. 

Sudden  stood 
High  on  the  neighbouring  hills  a  jubilant  troop. 
Their  banners  waving,  while  with  festive  song 
The  midway  vale  resounded.     Patrick  spake: 
'  Sir  King,  thy  son  returns  I  not  sole  he  comes. 
But  in  his  hand  a  princess,  fair  and  good, 
A  kingdom  for  her  dowry.     Aodh's  realm, 
By  me  late  left,  welcomed  with  generous  joy 
The  Tidings  of  deliverance.     Far  and  near 
With  fires  the  mountains  shone.     "The  (Jod  I  serve," 
Thus  spake  I,  Aodh  pointing  to  those  fires, 
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''  In  mountains  of  rejoicing  hatli  no  joy, 

While  far  bejond  them  sits  a  childless  man. 

His  only  son  thy  captive.     Captive  lay 

Man's  race ;  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  freed  the  slaye : 

For  His  sake  loose  thine  own !  *'    A  sweeter  voice 

Pleaded  with  mine,  his  daughter*s,  'mid  her  tears. 

"  Aodh,"  I  said,  "  these  twain  each  other  love ! 

What  think'st  thou  ?     He  who  shaped  the  linnet's  nest^ 

Indifferent  unto  Him  are  human  loves  ? 

Arise!   thy  work  make  perfect!     j^ighteous  deeds 

Are  easier  whole  than  half."     In  thought  awhile 

Old  Aodh  sat;   then  to  his  daughter  turned. 

And  thus,  imperious  even  in  kindness,  spake : 

'*Well  fought  the  youth  ere  captured,  like  the  son 

Of  kings,  and  worthy  to  be  sire  of  kings : — 

Wed  him  this  hour;  and  in  three  days,  at  eve. 

Restore  him  to  his  father !  "     King,  thou  know*st 

Henceforth,  if  empty  words  that  faith  I  preach. 

Or  truth,  and  armed  with  power.' 

That  night  was  passed 
In  feasting  and  in  revel,  high  and  low 
The  common  joy  partaking.     Many  a  torch 
Flared  in  the  hand  of  giant  servitors, 
That  standing,  each  behind  a  ^uest,  retained 
Beneath  that  roof  clouded  by  banquet  steam 
Their  mountain  wildness.     Here,  the  splendour  glanced 
On  goblet  jewel-chased  and  dark  with  wine, 
Swift  circlmg;   there,  on  walls  with  antlers  hung. 
Or  rich  with  yew- wood  carvings,  flower  or  bud, 
Or  clustered  grape  pendent  in  russet  gleam, 
As  though  from  nature's  hand.     A  hall  hard  by 
Echoed  the  harp  that  now  nor  rage  invoked. 
Nor  giief  condoled,  nor  sealed  with  slumber's  balm 
Tempestuous  spirits,  triumphs  three  of  song, 
But  raised  to  rapture,  mirth.     Far  spread  that  hall 
Glowing  with  hangings  steeped  in  every  tint 
The  boast  of  Erin's  dyeing-vats,  now  plain, 
Now  wrought  with  bird  or  beast  or  fish  (whate'er 
Fast-fljing  shuttle  from  the  craftsman's  thought 
Oatcbing,  on  bore  through  glimmering  warp  and  woof, 
A  marvellous  work),  or  traced  by  broiderer's  hand 
With  legend  old  of  Ferdiadh  and  of  Meave, 
Even  to  the  golden  fringe.     The  warriors  paced 
Exulting;  oft  their  merit's  prize  they  showed, 
Poniaiii  or  cup,  tribute  ordained  of  tribes 
From  age  to  age,  Eochaidh's  right,  jet  passed 
With  equal  right  from  him  to  them.     They  moved 
In  mantle  now  of  crimson,  now  of  blue. 
Clasped  with  huge  torque  of  silver  or  of  gold 
Just  where  across  the  snowy  shirt  there  crossed 
A  wandering  purple  thread.     With  jewel'd  fironts, 
Stately,  yet  meek,  'mid  light  of  winsome  smiles, 
Over  the  rushes  green,  with  slender  foot 
In  silver  slipper  hid,  the  ladies  passed, 
Answering  with  eyes  not  lips  the  whispered  praise. 
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Or  loud  tlie  bride  extolling — 'When  was  seen 
Sach  sweetness  and  such  gnce  ? ' 

Meantime  the  king 
With  Patrick  spake.     Ill-pleaded  he  heard  announced 
His  daughter's  high  resolve :  but  still  his  looks 
Went  wandering  to  his  son.     '  My  hoj  !  Behold  him ! 
His  valour  and  his  gifts  are  all  from  me : 
I  trained  him ! '     From  the  dancing  throng  apart 
His  daughter  stood  the  while,  serene  and  pale, 
Down-gazing  on  that  lilj  in  her  hand 
With  face  of  one  who  notes  not  things  around, 
But  dreams  some  happj  dream.     The  king  drew  near, 
And  on  her  golden  heebd  the  sceptre  staff 
Leaning,  but  not  to  hurt  her,  thus  began : 

*  Your  prophets  of  the  day,  I  trust  them  not ! 

If  sent  from  God,  why  came  they  not  long  since  ? 

Our  Druids  came  before  them,  and,  belike. 

Shall  after  them  abide !   Of  these  new  Seers 

Patrick  is  none :  the  things  that  Patrick  says 

I  often  thought: — his  lineage  too  is  old — 

Wide-browed,  grey-eyed,  with  downward  lessening  face, 

Not  like  your  baser  breeds,  with  eyes  of  earth 

And  jaw  of  dog !   But  for  thy  Heavenly  Spouse, 

I  like  not  Him !   At  least  take  Gormac  first ! 

If  rude  his  ways,  yet  noble  is  his  name, 

And,  being  poor,  the  man  with  me  will  house  :— 

He*s  brave,  and  haply  soon  in  fight  may  fall ! 

When  Cormac  dies — *     The  music,  as  he  spake. 

Forth  bursting  drowned  his  words. 

A  week  passed  by: 
To  Patrick,  then  preparing  to  depart, 
Thus  spake  Eochaidh  in  the  ears  of  all : 

*  Herald  Heaven-missioned  of  the  Tidings  Good ! 
Those  Tidings  I  have  pondered:  they  are  true: 
I  for  that  truth's  sake,  and  in  honour  bound 
By  reason  of  my  son  set  free,  resolve 

The  same,  upon  conditions,  to  believe, 

And  suffer  all  my  people  to  believe 

Upon  conditions.     Briefly  they  are  these — 

First,  after  death,  admittance  &ank  I  crave 

Into  thy  Heavenly  Kingdom :  next,  till  death 

Exemption  from  that  rito,  baptismal  named, 

Imposed  on  kerne  and  hind.     Experience- taught, 

I  love  not  rigid  bond  and  written  pact : 

'Tis  well  to  brand  your  mark  on  sheep  or  lamb : 

Kings  are  of  lion  breed;   and  of  my  house 

'Tis  known  there  never  yet  was  king  baptised. 

On  these  conditions  preach  within  my  realm 

Thy  faith ;   and  wed  my  daughter  to  thy  Gtod. 

Not  scholarly  am  I  to  know  what  joy 

A  maid  can  find  in  psalm,  and  cell,  and  spouse 

Unseen:   yet  ever  thus  my  sentence  stood, 

"  Choose  each,  his  way."     My  son  restored,  her  loss 

To  me  is  loss  the  less.*     Thus  spake  the  king. 

His  small  light  form  dilating  with  resolve. 
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Then  Patrick  (on  whose  face  the  princess  bent 

The  supplication,  sofblj  strong,  of  ejes 

Like  pkmets  seen  throngh  mist),  the  monarch's  heart 

Knowing,  which  miracle  had  hardened  more, 

Made  answer,  '  King,  a  man  of  jests  art  thon, 

Entrance  to  heaven  demanding,  yet  the  gate 

Thyself  close  barring !     In  thy  daughter's  prayers 

Belike  thou  tnistest,  that  where  others  creep 

Thon  slialt  the  golden  bastions  over-fly. 

Far  otherwise  than  in  that  way  thon  weetest. 

That  daughter's  prayers  shall  speed  thee.     With  thy  word 

I  close,  that  word  to  frustrate.     God  be  with  thee ! 

Unsought  for  I  return  not.     Fare  thee  well.' 

Thus  speaking,  by  the  hand  he  took  the  niaid. 

And  led  her  through  the  concourse.     At  her  feet 

Low  fell  the  poor,  kissing  her  garment's  hem, 

And  many  brought  their  gifts,  and  all  their  prayers. 

And  old  men  wept  aloud.    A  maiden  train 

Her  steps  attending,  whitened  field  and  path, 

As  when  at  times  dark  glebe,  new-turned,  is  changed 

To  white  by  flock  of  ocean  birds  aUt, 

Or  inland  borne  by  storm,  or  hunger-urged 

To  filch  the  late  sown  grain.     Her  convent  home 

Ere  long  received  her.     There  Ethembria  ruled. 

Green  Erin's  earliest  nun.     A  prince's  phild 

She  in  past  years  before  the  font  of  Christ 

At  Patrick's  feet  had  knelt.     Once  more  she  sought  him;— 

Over  the  lovely  lovelier  change  had  passed. 

As  when  on  childish  girlhood,  'mid  a  shower 

Of  lilies  earthward  wafted,  maidenhood 

Li  peacefuUer  state  her  spotless  throne  assumes; — 

Forth  from  the  maiden,  vestal  now  had  risen : 

Lowlier  she  seemed,  more  tender,  soft,  and  grave, 

Yet  loftier ;  hushed  in  quiet  more  divine. 

Yet  wonder-awed.     Again  she  knelt,  and  o'er 

The  bending,  queenly  head,  till  then  unjbQxit, 

That  veil  he  flung  which  woman  parts  from  man 

To  make  her  more  than  woman.     Nigh  to  death 

The  saint  forgat  not  her.     With  her  remained 

Keine;  but  Patrick  dwelt  far  off*  at  Saul. 

The  years  went  by :  yet  neither  chance  nor  change. 

Nor  war,  nor  peace,  nor  warnings  from  the  pnests. 

Nor  whispers  'mid  the  omen-mongering  crowd, 

Might  from  Eochaidh  charm  his  wayward  will. 

Nor  reasonings  of  the  wise  that  port  secure 

Preferred  to  victory's  pride.     He  reasoned  too, 

E«ckoning  on  restless  fingers  every  point 

That  clenched  his  mail  of  proof.     ^  On  Patrick's  word 

Ye  tell  me  Baptism  is  the  gate  of  Heaven ; 

So  be  it!     I  have  Patrick's  word  no  less 

That  I  shall  enter  heaven.    What  need  I  more?.  <    • 

If,  after  death,  I  find  that  Patrick  lied. 

Plain  is  my  right  against  him !     Heaven  not  mine^ 

Patrick  bare  hence  my  daughter  through  a  fraud: 
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He  must  restore  her  fourfold— daughters  four 
As  iair.     If  this  be  hard,  the  prophet's  pledge 
For  honour's  sake  his  Master  must  redeem, 
And  unbaptised  receive  me.     Dupes  are  ye ! 
Doomed  'mid  the  common  flock,  with  branded  fleece 
Bleating  to  enter  heaven  ! ' 

The  years  went  by; 
And  weakness  came  at  last.    No  more  his  form 
To  dazzled  eyes  seemed  taller  than  it  was: 
No  more  the  shepherd  watched  him  firom  the  hill  . 
Heading  his  hounds,  and  hoped  to  catch  his  smile, 
Tet  feared  his  questions  keen.     The  end  drew  near. 
Some  wept,  some  wailed ;  restless  the  warriors  tramped; 
The  Druids  conned  their  late  discountenanced  spells; 
The  bard  his  lying  harpstrings  spumed,  so  long 
Healing,  unhelpful  now.     But  far  away. 
Within  that  lonely  convent  tower,  from  her 
Who  prayed  for  ever,  mightier  rose  the  prayer. 

Within  the  palace,  now  by  usage  old 
To  all  flung  open,  all  were  sore  amazed 
Except  the  king.     The  leech  beside  the  bed 
Sobbed  where  he  stood,  yet  sware,  ^  The  fit  will  pass  : 
Ten  years  the  king  may  live.*     Eochaidh  frowned : — 
'  Shall  I,  thy  fame  to  patch,  live  ten  years  more. 
My  death-time  come?    My  seventy  years  are  sped: 
My  sire  and  grand- sire  died  at  sixty-nine. 
Like  Aodh,  shall  I  lengthen  out  my  days 
Toothless,  nor  fit  to  vindicate  my  clan, 
Some  losel's  song  ?     The  kingdom  is  my  son's  ! 
Strike  from  my  little  milk-white  horse  the  shoes 
And  loose  him  where  the  freshets  make  the  mead 
Greenest  in  spring- tide.     He  must  die  ere  long; 
And  not  to  him  did  Patrick  open  heaven. 
Praise  be  to  Patrick's  God!     May  He  my  sins, 
Ejiown  and  unknown,  forgive  ! ' 

Backward  he  sank 
Upon  his  bed,  and  lay  with  eyes  half  closed 
Murmuring  at  times  one  prayer,  five  words  or  six ; 
Then  like  an  infant  slumbered  till  the  sun 
Sinking  beneath  a  great  cloud's  fiery  skirt 
Smote  his  old  eyelids.     Waking  he  was  ware 
That  from  the  halls  of  sunset  blew  the  wmd, 
For  wide  were  all  the  casements,  that  the  soul, 
By  death  delivered,  hindrance  none  might  find 
(Uareful  of  this  the  king)  ;  and  thus  he  spake: 
'Nought  ever  raised  my  heart  to  God  like  fields 
Of  harvest,  waving  wide  from  hill  to  hill, 
All  bread-full  for  my  People.     Hale  me  forth : 
When  I  have  looked  upon  that  sight  once  more 
My  blessing  I  will  give  them,  and  depart.' 

Then  in  the  fields  they  laid  him,  and  he  spake : 
'May  He  that  to  my  People  sends  the  bread 
Send  grace  to  all  who  eat  it ! '     With  that  word 
His  hands  down-falling,  back  once  more  he  sank, 
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And  laj  as  dead;  yet,  sudden,  rising  not. 
Nor  moving,  nor  his  ejes  unclosing,  spake : 
*  Mj  body  in  the  tomb  of  ancient  kings 
Inter  not  till  beside  it  Patrick  stands. 
And  looks  upon  mj  brow/     A  little  sigh 
Then  breathed  the  king,  and  died. 

Three  days,  as  when 
The  thunder  clingeth  to  dark  mountain  brows, 
So  to  the  nation  clung  the  grief:  three  days 
The  lamentation  sounded  on  the  hills 
And  rang  around  the  pale  blue  meers,  and  rose 
Shrill  from  the  bleeding  heart  of  vale  and  glen, 
And  rocky  isle,  and  ocean's  moaning  shore; 
While  by  the  bier  the  yellow  tapers  stood. 
And  on  the  right  side  knelt  Eocbaidh's  son. 
Behind  him  all  the  chieftains  cloaked  in  black, 
And  on  his  lefb  his  daughter  knelt,  the  nun. 
Behind  her  all  the  sisterhood  white-veiled. 
Like  tomb- stones  after  snow-storm.     Far  away, 
At  *  Saul  of  Patrick '  dwelt  the  saint  when  first 
The  king  had  sickened.     Message  none  he  sent. 
Though  knowing  all;  and  when  the  end  had  come, 
And  heralds  now  besought  him  day  by  day, 
No  answer  made  he  till  o*er  eastern  waves 
Advanced  the  third  fair  morning.     Then  he  rose, 
And  took  the  Staff  of  Jesus ;  and  at  eve 
Stood  by  the  old  dead  king,  and  on  his  brow 
Fixed  a  sad  eye.     The  warriors  wept  aloud, 
Upon  the  right  hand  ranged;  and  on  the  left 
The  nuns  their  hymn  intoned.     Above  that  h}'mn 
A  cry  rang  out ;  it  was  the  daughter's  prayer ; 
And  after  that  was  silence.     By  the  dead 
Still  stood  the  Saint,  nor  e'er  removed  his  gaze : 
Then,  seen  of  all,  behold  the  dead  king's  hands 
Rose  slowly  as  the  weed  on  wave  upheaved 
Without  its  will;  and  all  the  strengthless  shape 
In  searments  wrapped,  as  though  by  mastering  voice 
From  the  white  void  evoked  and  realm  of  death. 
Without  its  will,  a  gradual  bulk,  half  rose, 
The  hoar  head  gazing  forth.     Upon  the  face 
Had  passed  an  unimaginable  change, 
For  what  the  majesty  of  death  began 
The  majesties  of  worlds  unseen,  and  life 
Besurgent  ere  its  time,  had  perfected; 
All  b^e  injurious  accidents  of  flesh 
Cancelled  and  slain.     Yet  horror  from  his  eyes 
Looked  out,  as  though  some  vision  once  beheld 
Must  cling  to  them  for  ever.     Patrick  spake: 
'  Soul  from  the  dead  sent  back  to  earth  once  more. 
What  seek'st  thou  from  God's  Church  ? '     And  he  replied, 
'  Baptism ; '  and  Patrick  o'er  him  poured  Ihe  might 
Of  healing  waters  in  the  Name  Triune, 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
And  from  his  eyes  the  horror  passed,  and  light 
Went  from  them  as  the  light  of  eyes  that  rest 
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On  the  everlasting  gloiy,  while  he  spake : 

'  Tempest  of  darkness  drave  me  past  the  gates 

Celestial,  and,  a  moment's  space,  within, 

I  heard  the  hymning  of  the  hosts  of  God 

That  feed  for  ever  on  the  Bread  of  Life 

As  feed  the  nations  on  the  harvest  grain. 

Tempest  of  darkness  drave  me  to  the  gates 

Of  Angnish :  then  a  cry  came  np  from  earth 

That  stayed  the  on-mshing  whirlwind :  yet  mine  eyes 

Perforce  looked  in,  and  many  a  thousand  years 

Upon  them  hranded  lay  that  sight  unnamed, 

Now  washed  from  them  for  a^er.'     To  whom  the  Saint: 

^  This  day  a  twofold  choice  I  give  thee,  son : 

For  fifteen  years  o'er  all  the  Caoid  of  £ire 

Rule  ahsolute,  Ard-Bigh  o'er  lesser  kings; 

Or  instant  else  to  die,  and  hear  once  more 

That  hymn  celestial,  and  that  vision  see 

They  see  who  sing  that  anthem.'     light  from  God 

Over  that  late  dead  conntenance  streamed  amain. 

Like  to  his  daughter's  now — ^more  beauteous  thrice — 

Yet  awful  more  than  beauteous.     'Rule  o'er  earth. 

Rule  without  end,  were  nought  to  that  great  hymn 

Heard  but  a  single  moment.     I  would  die.' 

Then  Patrick,  on  him  gazing,  answered,  '  Die  1 ' 
And  died  the  king  once  more :  and  no  man  wept : 
But  on  her  childless  breast  the  nun  sustained 
Softly  her  father's  head. 

That  night  discourse 
Through  hall  and  court  circled  in  whispers  low. 
First  one,  *  Was  that  indeed  our  king  ?     Bat  where 
The  sword-scar  and  the  wrinkles  ?  '     '  Nay,  but  where,* 
Rejoined  the  next,  'his  little  cranks  and  girds. 
The  wisdom,  and  the  whim  ?  *     Then  Patrick  spake : 
*  Sirs,  till  this  day  ye  never  saw  your  king ; 
The  man  ye  doted  on  was  but  his  mask. 
His  picture,  yea  his  phantom :  ye  have  seen 
At  last  the  man  himself.'     And,  later  on, 
While  slowly  o'er  the  darkling  woods  went  down. 
Warned  by  the  cold  breath  of  the  up-creeping  mom 
Invisible  yet  nigh,  the  August  moon. 
Two  vestals,  gliding  past  like  moonlight  gleams, 
Spake  thus :  the  first,  '  His  daughter's  prayer  prevailed ! ' 
The  second,  *  Who  may  know  the  ways  of  God  ? 
For  this,  may  many  a  heart  one  day  rejoice 
Li  hope !     For  this,  the  g^ft  to  many  a  man 
Exceed  the  promise ;  Faith's  invisible  germ 
Quickened  with  parting  breath;  and  Baptism  given, 
It  may  be,  by  an  angel's  hand  unseen  ! ' 
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AMERICAN  TRAITS. 


THAT  respect  for  the  will  of  the 
majority  which  is  inculcated  by 
democratic  iDstitatioii8,has  exercised 
a  decided  influence  over  the  social, 
no  less  than  the  political,  life  of  the 
people  of  the  Unit«d  States.  It  has 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  development  of  individuality  of 
character,  but  it  has  also  consi- 
derably modified  that  obstinacy  of 
temper  which  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly-marked  characteristics  of 
the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

*  An  Englishman  never  knows 
when  he  is  beaten,'  one  often  hears 
it  triumphantly  said  in  this  country. 
But  this  very  unwillingness  to 
admit  defeat,  however  admirable  a 
quality  on  the  battle-field,  is  not 
quite  so  desirable  a  one  in  social 
life,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
an  utter  deafness  to  reason  and 
argument. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  Union  are  singularly 
devoid  of  this  dogged  tenacity  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  on  one 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  United  States,  had 
declared  it  to  be  his  conviction  that 
the  Americans '  were  the  most  tract- 
able people  in  the  world.'  And  in 
saying  this,  he  did  them  no  more 
than  simple  justice. 

This  phase  of  the  national  cha- 
racter finds,  indeed,  an  illustration 
in  one  department  of  American 
literature.  Let  the  reader  take  up 
any  collection  of  anecdotes  from  the 
States,  and  he  will,  if  he  looks  a 
little  below  the  surface,  almost  in- 
variably discover  in  it  evidence  of 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can, when  in  the  wrong,  or  worsted 
in  argument,  admits  himself  to  be 
so.  The  evidence  in  question  is  all 
the  more  reliable  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  purely  incidental.  Of  the  many 
thousand  anecdotes,  for  instance,  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Harper's 


Magazine^  there  is  not  one  the  olv 
ject  of  which  is  to  call  attention  to 
this   national  trait.     On  the  am- 
trary,  the  narrators  of  the  various 
stories  are  obviously  quite  uncon- 
scious of  its  existence  ;  and  yet,  how 
frequently  does  it  manifest  itself! 
The  individuals,  indeed,  who  fignie 
in   the  majority  of  the   anecdotes 
referred  to,  do  not   belong  to  the 
educated  classes,  and  the  luignage 
they  make  use    of   is,    frequently, 
neither  elegant  nor   grammaticaJ; 
but  their  readiness  to  admit  them- 
selves to  have  been  in  error  is  un- 
mistakable, and  finds  expr^sion  in 
such  phrases  as,  *  Well,  I  own  the 
com  ; '  '  You  have  me  there,  and  do 
mistake  ; '     '  You    may     take   my 
hat ; '  '  I'm   dead  beat,  and  that's 
a  &ct,'  &c. 

One  result  of  the  absence  of 
marked  individuality  of  character  in 
the  United  States  is  the  circumstance 
that,  in  social  life,  people — ^to  use  a 
colloquialism  —  'get  on'  together 
better  than  they  do  here,  where  a 
man's  idiosyncrasies  are  very  apt  to 
clash  with  those  of  his  neighbour. 

When,  in  fact,  Benjamin  Fraiik- 
lin  said  *'  No  house  is  large  enougli 
to  hold  two  families,'  he  uttered 
an  aphorism  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years'  residence  ia 
England,  or,  if  warranted  as  regards 
his  own  land,  warranted  simply  br 
the  fact  that  the  influence  of  her  new 
institutions  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
make  itself  generally  felt.  For  there 
is  no  country — not  even  France— 
where  various  fieunilies  can  and  do  live 
in  such  harmony  under  the  same 
roof  as  in  the  United  States.  In  tha 
larger  cities  especially,  where  house- 
rents  are  exceedingly  high,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  uiat  the  married 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  fiunily  wiQ 
live  in  the  same  house  with  Uteir 
parents,  for  years  in  saoceBsioii,  is 
peace  and  quietness. 

A   mother-in-law,  again,  is  ftr 
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from  being  the  bSte  noire  in  the 
States  that  she  is  in  this  country, 
where  there  seems  to  exist  a  species 
of  chronic  antagonism  between  most 
married  men  and  their  wives'  mo- 
thers. '  Strange  infatuation  of  the 
human  intellect ! '  says  Thackeray, 
'  there  is,  not  unfrequently,  a  period 
in  a  man's  life,  before  marriage, 
when,  so  far  from  regarding  his 
fnture  mother-in-law  with  dislike, 
he  positively  feels  a  certain  degree 
of  affection  for  her.'  Was  it  not 
Douglas  Jerrold,  too,  who  said, 
that  on  '  the  day  of  a  woman's 
marriage  her  mother  should  sacri- 
fice herself  at  the  altar  as  a  .pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  secure  her  son- 
in-law's  future  happiness '  ?  Indeed, 
^English  literature  is  ftiU  of  refer- 
ences to  the  incompatibility  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  members 
of  a  family  standing  in  the  above 
relations  to  each  other. 

This  state  of  feeling  certainly  does 
not  prevail  to  any  appreciable  extent 
in  America,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  slight  anecdote,  which 
pretty  fairly  illustrates  the  differ- 
ence of  national  sentiment  on  the 
subject. 

in  the  clever  two-act  comedy 
entitled  The  Little  Treasure,  pari  of 
the  plot  hinges  on  the  &ct  that  a 
husband  has  quarrelled  with  his 
wife  on  account  of  the  interference 
of  her  mother  (who  resides  with 
them)  in  their  domestic  affairs.  In 
one  scene  a  friend  is  explaining  to 
the  daughter  of  this  couple  how  the 
differences  between  them  arose,  and 
he  premises  his  statement  by  saying 
that  'it  is  a  law — ^though  an  un- 
written one — that  no  man  shall  live 
in  peace  and  quietness  in  the  same 
house  with  his  mother-in-law.' 

Now  the  writer  has  seen  the  piece 
in  question,  more  than  once,  in  both 
^ew  York  and  London.  Here  the 
sentence  quoted  never  fails  to  elidt 
from  the  audience  some  tokens  of 
approval ;  there  it  is  heard  in  abso- 
lute silence,  the  American  having 
ne  ^mpaihy  with  the  sentiments 


expressed,  and  therefore  failing  to 
appreciate  the  jest. 

The  relations,  too,  existing  be- 
tween parents  and  children  in 
America  are  of  the  most  satisfac-  . 
tory  character,  notwithstanding,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of, 
the  indulgence  with  which  the  latter 
are  treated.  *1  never  saw,'  says 
the  author  of  Vayiity  Fair,  *  people 
on  better  terms  with  each  other, 
more  frank,  affectionate,  and  cordial, 
than  the  parents  and  the  grown-up 
young  folks  in  the  United  States. 
And  why  ?  Because  they  are  spoilt, 
to  be  sure  !  I  say  to  you,  get  the 
confidence  of  yours — before  the  day 
comes  of  revolt  and  independence, 
after  which  love  retumeth  not.' 

Unquestionably,  the  law  of 
primogeniture  has  influenced,  in 
some  measure,  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  father  and  son  in  this 
country.  The  younger  members  of 
a  family  can,  indeed,  scarcely  fail 
to  feel,  and  tacitly,  at  least,  resent, 
the  invidious  distinction  made,  both 
by  law  and  custom,  in  favour  of  the 
first-bom.  It  is  not  simply  that  in 
the  case  of  entailed  estates  the  bulk 
of  the  property  goes  to  the  one  son, 
but  only  too  frequently  all  the  father's 
love,  pride,  and  aspirations  for  the 
future  of  the  family  seem  centred 
in  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
other  children,  who,  as  near  to  him 
in  blood,  should  be  equally  so  in 
affection.  To  aggrandise  his  future 
successor,  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  sustain  handsomely  the  family 
name  and  position,  the  interests  of 
his  younger  brethren  are  not  unsel- 
dom  sacnficed.  Of  this  feeling  we 
recently  had  an  illustration ;  when  a 
nobleman,  whose  rent-roll  has  been 
estimated  at  over  four  himdred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  left 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  pro- 
perty,  comprising  several  unentaQed 
estates,  to  his  eldest  son ;  bequeath- 
ing the  comparative  pittance  of 
two  thousand  a  year  to  the  second. 

In  America,  not  only  is  there 
no>  law  in  &vour  of  primogeniture, 
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bnt  there  is  incorporated  in  the 
code  of  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
more  or  less  stringent  one  againsb 
it ;  any  clauses  inserted  in  a  will, 
.  with  a  view  to  entailing  or  attempt- 
ing to  entail  an  estate,  being  abso- 
lutely nuU  and  void.  When  Daniel 
Webster,  who  enjoyed,  and  justly, 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  in  the  United 
States,  made  his  will,  he  exer- 
cised all  his  ingenuity  in  endea- 
vouring so  to  word  the  instrument 
as  to  enable  him  to  keep  '  Marsh- 
field,'  his  homestead,  in  the  family 
of  his  eldest  son;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  sought  to  create  a  species 
of  entail.  But  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  The  will  was  dis- 
puted by  those  members  of  the 
family  whose  interests  were  in- 
juriously affected  by  it,  and  the 
Massachusetts  judges  were  unani- 
mous in  their  decision  that  the 
provision  in  question  was  contra 
hanoa  mores,  and  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

I  may  observe  here,  en  jpassaiit, 
that  it  is  rather  a  curious  commen- 
tary upon  the  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature,  that  Webster — ^the 
^  great  expounder  of  the  constitu- 
tion,* the  champion  of  law,  par 
excellence — should,  in  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  his  life,  have 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  evade 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.  He  was,  however,  quite 
exceptional  in  his  desire  to  entail 
his  estate.  As  a  rule  the  feeling, 
created  and  fostered  here  by  law 
and  usage  in  favour  of  the  eldest 
son,  is,  practically,  non-existent  in 
the  United  States,  where  a  man  in 
making  a  disposition  of  his  property 
rarely  evinces  a  preference  for  one 
child  over  another. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  and, 
I  believe,  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the 
law  IS,  that  when  a  married  man 
dies  intestate,  his  widow  shall 
enjoy  a  life  interest  in  one^third  of 
his  real  and  personal  estate,    and 


that  the  remaining  two-thirds  shftU 
be  equally  divided  among  his  child- 
ren. So  eminently  just  is  felt  to 
be  this  law,  and  so  entirely  is  it  in 
harmony  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  community,  that  very  mm 
persons  never  deem  it  necessaij  to 
make  a  will  at  all,  being  perfectly 
content  with  the  machinery  the 
State  has  provided  for  tbe  distri- 
bution of  their  property.  And  as 
there  is,  or  rather  was — for  I  speak 
of  the  period  before  the  imposition 
of  the  *  war  taxes  ' — ^neither  legacy, 
succession,  nor  probate  dah^  in 
America,  no  loss  accrues  to  a  man's 
family  from  the  circumstance  of  bis 
not  having  made  a  testameutary 
disposition  of  his  estate. 

In  fact,  so  far  is  the  feeling  car- 
ried in  the  United  States  that  all  a 
man*s  children  should  be  qoal 
sharers  in  whatever  property  he 
leaves  behind  him,  that,  in  ^ose 
instances  where  a  will  has  been 
made  leaving  more  to  one  son  or 
daughter  than  the  others,  and  it  has 
been  contested  on  the  gronnd  of 
*  undue  influence,*  the  conrts  of 
law  have  generally,  in  their  deci- 
sions, leant  to  the  opinion  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  apportionmeDt 
being  unequal  was  prima  facie  eTi- 
dence  of  undue  influence  hanng 
been  exercised  over  the  testator;  to 
be  rebutted  only  by  proof  that  some 
substantial  reason,  and  not  mere 
caprice,  had  dictated  the  apparently 
uiLfair  preference  for  one  child  over 
another. 

The  correctness  of  Thackerav's 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the 
relations  existing  between  parraits 
and  children  in  the  United  States 
finds,  incidentally,  confirmation  in 
the  literature  of  that  country.  In 
the  works  of  no  American  author 
are  to  be  found  the  scenes  of 
domestic  dissension  and  nnbap- 
piness  portrayed  in  those  of  £^- 
lish  writers;  and  for  the  simf^e 
reason,  that  such  phases  of  hnman 
life  have  not  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  former.     The  great 
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passions,  indeed,  lov6,  bate,  re- 
venge, play  their  part  in  the  writ- 
ings of  American  novelists,  as  they 
do  in  the  Uteratnre  of  every  nation. 
But  such  scenes  of  domestic  discord 
as  those  painted  so  graphically  in 
the  Newconies  and  die  Adventures 
of  Philip  conld  by  no  possibility 
occur  in  the  state  of  society  which 
exists  in  the  United  States ;  for,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  these  dissen- 
sions arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  elder  members  of  the  family 
neither  recognise  the  individuality 
nor  respect  the  rights  of  the 
younger — and  in  America  they  do 
both. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this 
paper,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
disquisition  upon  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States, 
my  object  being  simply  to  touch 
briefly  upon  some  of  their  more 
prominent  national  traits ;  but  there 
is  one  accusation  brought  against 
them  which  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed— that  of  being  a  thoroughly 
ill-mannered  nation — an  accusation 
so  persistently  reiterated,  that  it  has 
obtained  almost  universal  credence 
in  this  country. 

Nearly  every  English  traveller 
has  some  tale  to  tell  of  the  rudeness 
and  incivility  he  has  met  with 
from  the  lower  classes  in  America ; 
and,  priind  facie^  it  would  appear 
that  complaints  so  general  must  be 
well  founded.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
annoyances  to  which  these  gentle- 
men have  been  subjected  have  arisen, 
almost  invariably,  from  their  failing 
to  properly  appreciate  the  difference 
existing  between  the  social  system 
of  the  Americans  and  that  of  their 
own  people. 

In  this  country  the  separation 
of  the  various  grades  of  society  has 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  what  are  termed  the  'lower 
classes.*  The  man  in  fustian  can- 
not under&land  why  he  should 
render  even  the  most  trifling  civility 
to  the  man  in  broad  doth  without 
being  paid  for  it.     If  you  only  so 
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much  as  enquire  your  way,  of  a  man 
having  the  appearance  of  a  me- 
chanic, and  he  goes  a  few  steps  out 
of  his  path  to  show  it  to  you,  he 
will — five  times  out  of  six — even  if 
he  do  not  ask  for  a  gratuity,  show 
palpably  by  his  manner  that  he 
expects  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  gentleman  would  scarcely  accept 
the  slightest  civility  from  a  man  of 
an  inferior  class  without  payment, 
even  if  none  were  demanded  or  ex- 
pected. He  pays  for  it  to  mark 
that  he  does  not  regard  what  has 
been  done  for  him  in  the  light  of 
an  act  of  courtesy  from  man  to 
man,  but  as  a  service  rendered  him 
by  a  being  so  inferior  to  himself 
that  there  can  be  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  them.  The  rich  man, 
in  fact,  exacts,  on  most  occasions,  a 
servile  deference  from  the  poor  one 
—and  pays  for  it ;  while  the  latter 
has  so  little  self-respect  that  he  is 
only  too  willing  to  he  paid. 

No  inequality  of  position  or  cir- 
cumstances, however,  will  make  a 
native  of  any  portion  of  the  United 
States  submit  to  being  dealt  with 
in  the  manner,  or  spoken  to  in  the 
tone,  which,  in  this  country,  the 
'  man  in  broad  cloth '  adopts  as  a 
matter  of  course  towards  the '  man  in 
fustian.'  No  one,  perhaps,  has  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  and  education  than 
the  American ;  but  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  them  should  feel  justified 
in  using  towards  him  the  language 
of  a  superior  to  an  inferior  is  what 
he  cannot  understand,  and  will  not 
for  one  moment  put  up  with.  An 
anecdote  related  of  the  elder  Ma- 
thews, when  in  New  York,  well 
illustrates  this  phase  of  the  national 
character.  Walking  up  Broadway 
one  day,  he  addressed  an  individual, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  me- 
chanic, in  these  terms :  '  My  good 
man,  I  want  to  go  to  Franklin 
Street.'  *  Then  why  the  devil  don't 
you  go  there  ? '  was  the  uncivil 
reply. 

Now  I    have  heard   this    story 
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quoted  as  showing  the  rudeness  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
unlucky  phrase  '  My  good  man,'  and 
the  patronising  tone  in  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  such  words 
would  be  uttered,  that  roused  the 
gall  of  the  individual  spoken  to, 
and  provoked  a  discourteous  retort. 
The  enquiry,  differently  put,  would 
not  only  nave  elicited  a  civil 
answer  from  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  to  whom  it  might 
have  been  addressed,  but  they 
would — seeing  he  was  a  foreigner — 
have  shown  a  courteous  readiness 
to  afford  him  any  information  in 
their  power ;  and  that,  too,  without 
the  slightest  expectation  of  fee  or 
reward.  Indeed,  the  offer  of  a 
gratuity  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  resented  by  the  poorest 
American  as  an  insu^L 

That  the  national  independence 
of  character  may,  occasionally,  be 
pushed  too  far,  and  degenerate  into 
offensive  self-assertion,  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted.  Thus  it  is 
related  of  a  stage-driver  in  one  of 
the  Western  States  that,  on  entering 
a  tavern  in  search  of  a  passenger, 
he  addressed  the  solitary  occupant 
of  the  bar-room  in  these  terms: 
*  Are  you  the  man  that's  going  by 
this  here  stage  ? '  adding  as  the 
reason  for  his  making  the  enquiry, 
'  I'm  the  gentleman  that  drives  it.' 

This  is  ridiculous  enough ;  but 
such  cases  are,  in  the  older  settled 
States  at  least,  quite  exceptional ; 
and  it  would  be  most  unfair  to 
regard  the  individual  who  figures 
in  the  above  anecdote  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  other  than  a  limited 
class  in  cmy  section  of  the  country. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  my  observation 
has  extended,  not  only  is  the 
American  of  the  poorer  classes 
better  mannered  than  the  English- 
man of  the  same  ^^rade,  but  so 
superior  is  he  in  this  respect,  that 
no  comparison  can  fairly  be  insti- 
tuted between  them. 

Anyone  who  rvtoma  to  this 
country  after  having  spent   some 


time  on  the  Continent  or  in  the 
United  States,  cannot,  in  fact,  but 
be  struck  by  the  coarseness— I 
might  almost  say  the  brutality—of 
the  lower  classes ;  at  least  of  sncb 
of  them  as  the  eye  falls  upon  in  the 
public  streets.  In  the  rough  prac- 
tical jokes,  in  the  ^chaS^'  in 
which  they  so  liberally  indulge 
amongst  themselves,  the  desire  to 
inflict  pain  or  annoyance  is,  almost 
always,  the  basis  of  their  vit 
Treating  each  other  with  halntQ&l 
rudeness,  it  follows  that  the  shoT 
of  courtesy  they  put  on  towards 
those  above  them  is  prompted  nia- 
ply  by  the  desire  of  gain.  Thar 
civility  is,  in  fiwt,  little  better  tha 
servility. 

The  American,  on  the  other  hanc 
however  humble  in  position,  la^  & 
keen  sense  of  personal  dignitj :  lo 
taste  for  horse-play ;  and,  prompt  to 
resent  an  impertinence  or  an  insdt. 
is  equally  slow,  unprovoked,  to  offer 
either. 

The  difference  in  morals  as  ireli 
as  in  manners  between  the  lower 
classeiS  in  the  two  countries,  is  rathe: 
signifioantly  illustrated  by  the  f;^^ 
that,  during  a  residence  of  npwaiu 
of  seventeen  years  in  New  Yoi 
the  writer  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
single  instance  of  any  native  Am- 
rican  citizen  appearing  at  the  bar 
of  a  police  court  on  the  charge  of 
wife-beating.  And  as  to  drunken- 
ness, more  intoxicated  men,  aiii 
women  too,  may  be  seen  in  w 
streets  of  London  in  one  dar.  thu 
in  those  of  any  city  of  the  Uniw'i 
States  in  six  months. 

The  admirable  sjrstem  of  public 
schools — in  which  a  purely  gm* 
tuitous  education  is  offered  to  ^ 
alike — ^which  exists  throughont  ifce 
whole  of  the  l^orthem  and  Eastem 
States,  has  done  very  mnch  w 
elevate  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  people- 
In  New  England  the  per  cestage  (^ 
crime  to  population  is  less  the 
that  of  any  European  oountiy,  with 
the  ezoeption,  possibly,  of  HoUsod 
Even  the  State  of  New  Tork-Uie 
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chief  city  of  which  is  the  common 
receptacle  for  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  crime  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
— ^presents  a  very  fair  record  in  this 
respect ;  and,  if  the  foreign  popnla- 
tion  be  eliminated  from  the  cal- 
culation, an  excellent  one.  Few 
persons,  indeed,  are  aware  how 
much  this  same  foreign  population 
contributes  to  the  statistics  of  crime 
in  America.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  seventy  per  cent,  of  all 
the  offences  which  are  brought 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  tri- 
bunals are  committed  by  individuals 
of  Irish  parentage,  while  the  fair 
proportion  of  tins  class  would  be 
less  than  twenty  per  cent. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  people  which  has 
resulted  from  education,  may  be 
adduced  the  readiness  with  which 
they  are  disposed  to  subordinate 
their  individual  preferences  to  what 
they  consider  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth ;  of  this  the 
*  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  *  is  a  con- 
spicuous example.  Whatever  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  exist  in  this 
country  as  to  the  abstract  merits  of 
such  a  law,  there  can  be,  I  conceive, 
no  question  but  that  the  very  fact 
of  its  existence  pre-snpposes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  those 
who  have  been  instrumental  in 
passing  it.  Many  thousands,  in  fact, 
in  various  States,  voted  for  what  is 
known  as  the '  Maine '  law,  who  had 
never  been,  nor  were  ever  likely  to 
be,  guilty  of  excess  themselves ;  but 
who  denied  themselves  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  perfectly  innocent 
indulgence,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
those  of  their  fellow-citizens  less 
able  to  exercise  self-control. 

The  American  is  proverbially  sen- 
*  sitive — almost  morlbidly  so — ^as  to 
■  what  is  said  of  his  country  by  fo- 
j  feigners.  Curtis,  perhaps,  scarcely 
[exaggerated  when  he  asserted  that 
hafter  the  disaster  at  Bull's  Bun, 
iirhat  troubled  his  countrymen  most, 
iras  not   the   reverse    their   arms 


had  sustained — that  they  knew 
they  should  retrieve  —  but  the 
thought  of  what  the  Times'  Corre- 
spondent would  say  about  it.  But 
this  very  thin-skinnedness — though 
a  defect  in  the  national  character, 
as  evincing  a  certain  lack  of  dig- 
nity— has  yet  its  counterbalancing 
advantages.  The  sufferer  writhes 
and  cries  out  under  the  lash  of  his 
critics ;  but  his  punishment  makes 
a  permanent  impression  on  him, 
and  he  sets  himself  seriously  to  work 
to  correct  the  faults  or  follies  which 
have  been  condemned  or  satirised. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  visited  New  York,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes  of 
the  Park  Theatre  were  in  the  habit, 
between  the  acts,  of  resting  their 
legs  upon  the  balustrade  in  front 
of  them,  and  were  guilty  of  other 
breaches  of  etiquette.  But  so 
much  did  the  people  take  to 
heart  what  the  lady  said  of  them 
in  her  book,  that,  for  years  af- 
terwards, if  any  of  the  practices 
she  had  commented  on  were  in- 
dulged in,  a  cry  was  raised  of  *  A 
TroUope !  a  TroUope ! '  and  the  of- 
fending individual  was  obliged  to 
desist.  At  the  present  day  the  pro- 
priety, the  order,  the  courtesy  of 
manner  to  each  other  of  an  Ameri- 
can audience,  are  remarkable.  A 
play,  too,  is  seldom  or  never,  what 
is  termed  in  theatrical  parlance, 
damned.  If  a  performance  does  not 
please  those  who  witness  it,  they 
show  their  dissatisfaction  only  by 
silence,  being  apparently  of  Love- 
lace's opinion,  that  to  '  manifest  dis- 
like to  a  play  by  tumultuous  disap- 
probation* is  in  bad  taste.  The 
only  exceptions  I  can  remember  to 
this  rule  were  when  a  performer 
was  guilty  of  some  violation  of 
decorum,  by  either  word  or  gesture  ; 
and  then  he  has  been  dealt  with 
sharply  enough. 

Before  concluding  these  desultory 
observations  upon  American  traits, 
I  may  observe,  that  any  Englishman 
who  returns  home,  after  a  residence 
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of  some  yeara  in  the  United  States, 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  igno- 
rance which  exists  here  both  with 
regard  to  the  institutions  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  that  country 
— an  ignorance,  be  it  said,  infinitely 
more  inexcusable  than  that  so  fre- 
quently imputed  to  the  French  in 
respect  to  tis.  For  them,  indeed, 
may  be  pleaded  the  excuses  of  dif- 
ference of  race  and  language — the 
latter  an  almost  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  people.  But 
of  the  Americans — dc lived  from  a 
common  stock,  and  speaking  the 
same  tongue  as  ourselves — we  abso* 
lutely  know  less  than  we  do  of  any 
Continental  nation.  Even  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States 
the  English  people  are,  as  a  rule, 
curiously  ignorant. 

One  explanation  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
Americans  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  our  impressions  of  them  are, 
partly,  derived  from  the  books  of 
travellers  who,  in  hurried  journeys 
through  the  States,  have  simply 
noted  such  superficial  traits  of 
the  people  as  came  under  their  ob- 
servation in  hotels,  railroads,  and 
steamboats ;  but  also,  in  still 
greater  degree,  I  conceive,  from 
those  English  works  of  fiction  in 
which  natives  of  the  United  States 
have  been  introduced,  the  indivi- 
duals therein  delineated  being, 
very  generally,  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  readers  as  fair  types  of 
the  American.  In  nearly  every  one 
of  these  works,  the  American  figures 
in  either  an  odious  or  a  ridiculous 
aspect.  To  say  nothing  of  those 
portions  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  United 
States,  I  may  mention  Richard 
Avemal  in  Bulwer's  Mij  Novel ;  the 
Colonel  in  Lever's  One  of  Them ; 
Fullalove  in  Charles  Keade's  Very 
Sard  Cash ;  the  younger  Fenton  in 
Yates's  Blcieh  Sheep ;  and  the  Ame- 
rican in  Mughy  Jutiction.  In  every 
instance,  whether  represented  as  a 


man  of  good  social  position  and 
presumably  fair  education,  or  not, 
he  is  made  to  express  himself  in  a 
dialect  happily  combining  all  the 
peculiarities  of  speech,  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country  from  Maine  to 
Texas;  and. such,  as,  it  may  safelj 
be  a£Brmed,  was  never  yet  heard 
from  the  lips  of  any  one  haman 
being. 

It  is  the  same  on  the  stage.  In 
Our  American  Consin,  Lord  Dun- 
dreary is  accepted  for  what  it  is,  an 
exceedingly  clever  i*epresentation  of 
an  individual  idiosyncrasy.  Asa 
Trenchard,  on  the  other  hajid,  is  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  as  a  fair  tvpe 
not  only  of  a  class,  but  of  a  people. 
Yet  Mr.  Buckstone,  excelloit  as  be 
is  in  his  own  line,  so  far  finom  gino; 
a  fair  likeness  of  the  Yankee,  does 
not  even  present  a  caricature  of 
him ;  that  is,  if  caricature  be  UDder- 
stood  in  its  proper  sense,  i.e.  tLe 
humorous  or  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tion of  features  or  habits  peculiar 
to  the  individual  or  species.  A<^ 
Trenchard  on  the  Haymarket  stage 
is  simply  a  vulgar  cockney,  witi  a 
habit  of  speaking  through  his  nose; 
and  it  appears  strangely  inconsistent 
that  a  delicate-minded,  refined  , 
woman  like  Mary  Meredith  should  i 
tolerate  the  addresses  of  such  (. 
man.  When  the  play  in  que&tiai 
was  originally  produced  in  New 
York,  Jefferson,  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
fame,  was  the  Asa  Trenchard,  and 
in  his  hands  the  character  became 
a  fair,  unexaggerated  type  of  the  na- 
tive of  New  England — cool,  clear- 
headed, brave,  warm-hearted,  bi2T 
ignorant  of  the  conventionahties  of 
society.  Here  it  would  have  hoen 
caviare  to  the  mass  of  playgoers, 
their  preconceived  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter being  so  totally  different. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  may  adi 
that  the  opinions  expressed  hare 
not  been  lightly  hazarded,  but  a?e 
the  result  of  careful  observation  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Amencac 
people. 

W.C.M 
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FW  men  have  received  more 
enthusiastic  admiration  and 
reverence  than  Mazzini^  few  have 
been  more  bitterly  condemned;  but 
the  time  is  coming  now  for  a  fidrer 
and  more  calm  appreciation  of  him 
than  was  possible  during  his  life. 
The  indolent,  the  timid,  those  whose 
interests  are  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  European  tranquillitj, 
no  longer  dread  the  irrepressible 
agitator,  who  was  always  striving 
to  convert  his  ideal  into  a  reality 
upon  earth;  and  his  aspirations, 
his  motives,  even  his  acts,  begin 
already  to  be  viewed  more  dis- 
passionately in  the  contemplative 
twih'ght  of  the  past. 

The  life  and  the  teaching  of 
Mazzini  are  so  completely  identified 
with  the  Italian  struggle  for  unity 
and  national  existence,  that  a  me- 
moir of  his  career  necessarily  in- 
volves a  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  that  movement. 
As  oflen  happens  at  any  great 
crisis,  before  a  coming  change, 
there  rose  up  in  Italy  the  repre- 
sentative man — ^the  genius  who, 
penetrating  the  secret  of  the  fu- 
ture, became  at  once  the  prophet 
of  a  new  era,  and  an  instrument  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction ; 
who  imaged  forth  to  the  people 
their  own  unshaped  thought,  and 
with  his  breath  wakened  into  life 
and  flame  the  smouldering  fire. 
More  than  six  centuries  ago,  Dante 
had  a  presentiment  of  a  future 
Italian  nation ;  and  from  time  to 
time  this  idea  revived  in  the  minds 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  amongst 
the  Itieilians;  but  it  remained  an 
abstract  speculation,  a  philosopher's 
or  poet's  dream,  until  Mazzini  trans- 
ported it  from  the  sphere  of  imagi- 
nation to  the  ground  of  reality, 
and,  wedding  action  to  thought, 
made  its  practical  achievement  the 
subject  of  teaching  and  of  contest. 
For   nearly  thirty  years — until  in 


fact  the  movement  had  gained 
strength  enough  to  be  worth  taking 
up.  by  a  king  or  his  minister — he 
remained  the  impersonation  of  the 
national  idea  both  for  its  enemies 
and  ite  friends. 

After  the  fall  of  the  First  Na- 
poleon, when  the  arrangements 
decreed  by  the  treaties  of  1815 
were  carried  into  effect  in  Italy,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  there 
prevailed  throughout  the  country 
a  general  restlessness.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  three  distinct  insur- 
rections were  each  for  a  short  time 
completely  successful :  in  Naples  in 
1820,  in  Piedmont  during  the 
following  year,  and  in  Central  Itely 
in  1 83 1.  In  each  instance  the 
reins  of  government  passed  for  a 
while  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents ;  but  when  insurrection 
had  triumphed  and  revolution 
should  have  begun,  all  enthusiasm, 
vigour,  and  even  union  disappeared ; 
and  the  impotence  of  the  movement 
revealed  itself.  The  leaders  raised 
the  baimer  of  Constitutionalism; 
but  the  people  looked  upon  it  with 
indifference ;  it  did  not  interpret 
any  vague  hope  within  their  hearts. 
All  these  insurrections  were  pro- 
moted by  the  sect  of  the  Carbonari ; 
and  this  sect,  which  never  put 
forward  any  definite  programme  of 
the  future,  fitly  personified  the 
general  state  of  feeling  among  the 
Italians  at  the  time.  There  was  a 
sense  of  wrong  at  their  distribution 
like  serfs  or  cattle  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna ;  there  was  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  goverDments,  and 
to  the  whole  system  as  it  was  ;  but 
without  any  distinct  consciousness 
of  what  they  wished  for  as  a  change. 
Such  was  the  stete  of  Italy  as 
Mazzini  grew  into  manhood. 

He  was «  born  in  1809,  and  was 
the  only  son  of  a  physician  of 
Genoa.  While  yet  a  student  at  the 
university   of   his   native   city,  he 
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entered  earnestly,  as  a  writer,  into 
tbe  political  agitation  of  the  time. 
As  a  contributor  to  literary  journals 
— which  alone  were  permitted  by 
the  Government — ^he  inculcated  po- 
litical lessons  under  the  veil  of 
essaj'S  upon  ar^,  and  criticisms 
on  the  works  of  Dante,  Goethe, 
and  other  Enropean  writers.  He 
also  became  affiliated  to  the  sect  of 
the  Carbonari ;  and  in  1831,  at  the 
age  of  twenty- two,  he  was  a  political 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Savona. 
nnt  he  had  already  seen  enough  of 
the  movement,  as  it  then  existeid,  to 
discover  the  impotence  of  all  that 
spirit  of  hostility  to  Austria,  that 
hatred  to  despotism,  that  aversion 
to  priestly  rule,  without  a  regene- 
rating and  reconstructing  force. 
He  saw  that  the  true  source  of 
strength  would  be  found  less  in  the 
hatred  that  disturbs  or  destroys, 
and  which  had  produced  only  iso- 
lated and  fruitless  insurrections, 
than  in  the  love  that  associates, 
combines,  and  creates  ;  he  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  to  work  for  a  re- 
volution more  profound,  for  a  larger 
and  sublimer  aim,  than  reforms  and 
constitutions  ;  to  concentrate  every 
ray  of  Italian  patriotism  into  one 
focus,  a  great  hope  representing  a 
new  creation,  a  simple  and  grand 
idea  that  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  multitude,  would  attract  and 
elevate  them,  appealing  to  a  national 
or  patriotic  instinct,  and  would  ex- 
cite the  enthusiasm  of  the  more 
enlightened  youth.  When  Maz- 
zini*s  imprisonment  was  exchanged 
for  exile,  he  had  resolved  to  make 
'  the  realisation  of  the  dream  of 
Dante  the  labour  of  his  life. 

But  in  forming  this  design  he 
was  influenced  by  a  higher  motive 
than  that  of  merely  giving  success 
to  Italian  revolution ;  he  believed 
tnat  in  working  to  create  an  Italian 
nation  he  was  also  fulfilling  a  reli- 
gious mission.  This  association  of 
religious  feeling  with  political  action 
is  the  characteristic  of  Mazzini*s 
teaching  as  well  as  of  his  life  ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  this 


characteristic  thoroughly  before  we 
can  view  the  incidents  of  his  career 
in  their  true  light. 

The  fortress  of  Savona,  in  which 
he  was  imprisoned,  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Genoa.  His  cell  was  in  the  highest 
tower  of  the  castle,  the  window 
towards  the  sea;  this  is  his  own 
description  of  his  prison.  The  eardi 
beneath  was  invisible  to  him;  he 
was  reminded  of  it  only  by  the  voices 
of  the  fishermen  on  the  beach  which, 
occasionally,  when  the  wind  was 
favourable,  rose  so  high;  bat 
through  the  grating  of  his  prison 
window  ho  could  see  the  grand 
outline  of  the  Alps,  and  the  sea  and 
sky,  both  symbols  of  the  infinite. 
With  these  before  him^  in  almost  un- 
relieved solitude  for  many  months, 
he  meditated  on  God's  law  of  pro- 
gress for  humanity,  as  manifested 
throughout  its  history,  and  on  the 
mission  of  Italy  in  coniiection  with 
this  law. 

The  theory  of  progress,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  Mazzini's  poHtical 
faith,  may  be  thus  described :  That 
God  has  decreed  that  His  design 
or  idea,  which  is  incarnated  in 
humanity,  shall  be  continnoasly  and 
progressively  developed  by  hn- 
manity's  own  efforts.  Hence  to  aid 
in  this  development,  to  work  for 
human  progress,  is  to  identify 
oneself  with  His  design,  to  do  His 
will  on  earth;  and  the  aspiration 
towards  the  infinite,  which  sustains 
the  spirit  hei*e  in  suffering  and 
self-sacrifice,  is  a  sense  in  the  indi- 
vidual b^ing  that  its  own  progress, 
its  own  movement  towards  Gbd, 
which  will  contiuue  elsewhere  than 
here,  is  to  be  advanced  its  first  step 
by  aiding,  in  euch  way  as  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  a&d  the 
necessities  of  the  time  may  pre- 
scribe, in  the  fulfilment  of  His 
design  on  earth. 

This  general  theory  pf  progress 
once  admitted,  it  follows  neoessarify 
that  the  dominant  thooght,  which 
gives  the  form  or  character  to  the 
progressive  movement,  must  change. 
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or  rather  must  become  enlarged, 
from  time  to  time;  and  this  form 
mxxBt  be  embodied  in  the  faith  of 
the    period.      In    Mazzini's    own 
words :    '  Each  epoch  requires  its 
definite  faith  to  be  promulgated  in 
order  to  entail  the  dnty  of  working 
for  its  triumph,   of  teaching  and 
acting,  of  self-devotion  and  martyr- 
dom ;  the  £Edth  of  each  epoch  con- 
taining all  that  had  been-  taught 
before  with  a  new  principle  in  ad- 
dition.     And  thus  our  view  will 
expand    for   ever    with    our    dis- 
coveries, our  mission  increase  with 
our  strength,  advancing  from  ag^ 
to  age  towards  destinies  yet  xm- 
known,  for  ever  purifying  and  com- 
pleting the  formula  of   devotion, 
as  star  afler  star  shall  be  unveiled 
for  man  in  the  heaven  of  intelli- 
gence.' 

In  order,  then,  to  direct  the  reli- 
gious aspiration  in  the  individual  to 
its  practical  labour  here  in  fulfilment 
of  God's  design  on  earth,  the  form 
which  the  progressive  movement  is 
assuming  must  be  nuderstood  ;  and 
it  is  this  understanding  which  is 
wanting  now:  the  present  tirae 
being,  according  to  Mazzini,  the 
interval  between  the  completion  of 
one  religious  epoch  and  the  birth  of 
another.     He  says : 

The  people  of  Europe  to-day — like  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  seeking  a  promised 
land  as  yet  unknown — are  in  search  of  a 
new  principle,  a  new  source  of  life.  Who- 
ever looks  on  Eu^pe  now,  with  a  spirit 
enlightened  by  the  grand  traditions  of  his- 
tory, mvLSt  be  reminded  of  the  conditions 
which  announced,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  the  impending  destruction  of  Pagan- 
ism and  the  inevitable  rising  up  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

After  describing  the  corruption 
and  materialism  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  at 
the  coming  of  Christ,  he  thus  con- 
tinues : 

There  was  so  longer  faith  in  the  gods, 
no  belief  in  the  republic',  no  patriotism  ; 
there  were  no  longer  principles,  but  only 
material  interests.  The  soul  )iad  fled,  the 
senses  reigned  alone.  The  masses  demanded 
but  bread  and  the  games  of  the  circus; 
philosophy  was  scepticism  or  epicurism. 


poetiy  was  satire.  Yet  there  were  mo- 
ments when  man  trembled  to  be  alone,  and 
recoiled  from  the  desert  before  him :  then 
he  went  and  embraced  the  cold  statues  of 
the  gods,  demanding  of  them  a  spark  of 
moral  life,  an  atom  of  faith,  some  illusions. 
In  vain !  He  went  away  with  despair  in  the 
soul,  curses  on  the  lips.  Such  were  the 
times  which  ours  so  much  resemble.  But 
this  was  not  the  last  agony  of  the  world,  it 
was  but  the  end  of  one  evolution  of  the 
world  after  it  had  attained  its  highest  de- 
gree of  expansion.  The  initiator  of  a  new 
epoch  was  waited  for.  He  came.  It  was 
the  soul  the  most  loving,  the  most  virtuous, 
the  most  inspired  of  God  and  of  the  future 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  earth  :  the 
Christ  He  bent  over  this  corpse-like 
world,  and  murmured  a  word  of  fiiith.  He 
took  this  clay,  which  had  no  more  of  man 
than  the  features  and  the  movement,  and 
pronounced  over  it  some  words  till  then 
unknown :  hve^  devatiofif  eelaiial  origin. 
And  the  corpse  rose  up.  And  a  new  life 
eircqlated  in  that  clay  which  philosophy 
alone  could  never  have  reanimated.  From 
this  corpse  sprang  the  Christian  world,  the 
world  of  liberty  and  of  equalitv.  From 
this  clay  rose  the  man — ^theman,  tne  Divine 
image,  and  precursor  of  humanity. 

The  religious  epoch  thus  com- 
mencing, Mazzini  considers  to  have 
been  completed  with  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  he  turns  to  search  for 
the  new  and  additional  principle 
which  will  be  embodied  in  the 
faith  of  the  epoch  now  approaching ; 
in  other  words,  he  turns  to  dis- 
cover the  character  which  the  pro- 
gressive movement  is  aboat  to 
assume.  He  does  this,  by  interro- 
gating the  wants  of  the  age,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
form  which  European  civilisation 
and  improvement  must  take  in 
their  advance  is  the  development 
of  the  principle  of  Nationality. 
What  he  means  by  nationality,  and 
his  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  he 
explains  somewhat  as  follows : 

At  the  Christian  era,  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  equality — ^the 
latter  being  simply  lib^ty  for  all — 
of  which  antiquity  had  in  some  in- 
stances a  presentiment,  first  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  religion.  Man 
was  taught  the  duty  of  charity  to 
his  neighbour ;  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  individual  man  was  com- 
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pleted  by  giving  him  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  power  and  of  a  great 
destiny  hereafter.  As  Christianity 
triumphed  and  spread,  liberty  and 
equality  necessarily  came  to  be 
recognised  as  principles  representing 
an  ideal  to  be  approached.  The 
Reformation,  and  still  later  the 
French  Revolution,  helped  their  re- 
cognition ;  and  they  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  won  on  the  ground  of 
principle ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
emerged  from  tbe  condition  of 
hypothesis  to  that  of  recognised 
law,  it  being  only  their  practical 
application  that  is  still  contested. 
But  if  the  liberty  of  one  clashes  with 
the  liberty  of  another,  the  result  is 
anarchy :  and  men  went  in  search 
of  a  new  principle.  They  gathered 
up  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  sublime  formula — Fra- 
ternity. But  this  addition  repre- 
sented rather  the  completion  of  the 
past  mission  than  the  initiation  of 
the  new  one ;  it  implied  association, 
but  did  not  indicate  the  object  of 
association.  Liberty,  EquaHty,  Fra- 
ternity, are  not  inconsistent  wifch 
immobility ;  they  represent  an  ele- 
ment of  progress,  not  progress 
itself.  Liberty  is  freedom  to  act, 
but  where  is  the  aim  to  act  for  ? 
and  there  was  still  wanting  a  faith, 
a  banner  of  the  future. 

At  length  the  word  Humanity  is 
murmured ;  the  horizon  is  enlarged, 
an  entire  world  presents  itself  to  the 
view,  and  a  new  epoch  draws  near. 
Man,  isolated,  may  practise  charity 
to  his  neighbour ;  but  to  work  in  a 
grander  sphere,  and  extend  the 
action  to  humanity,  needs  a  power 
derived  from  a  combination  of  in- 
dividual forces,  a  combination  of 
the  forces  of  men  each  having  free- 
dom to  develop  and  use  all  his 
faculties.  Fraternity  then  comes 
in  to  create  this  power  by  giving 
the  means  of  association  among 
those  who  are  free ;  and  this  associa- 
tion  or  organisation — ^intermediate 
between  the  individual  and  hu- 
manity, formed  spontaneously  by 
those  who  are  conscious  that  they 


represent  a  special  group  of  tlie 
human  family,  conscious  that  thej 
have  common  tendencies,  and  a 
common  mission,  confided  to  them 
by  God  for  the  good  of  mankind— 
this  is  the  nation  in  the  high  add 
true  sense  of  the  word ;  the  nation 
such  as,  according  to  Mazzini,  God 
intends  that  it  should  be.  And  the 
words  which  symbolise  the  new 
faith  are — ^the  Nation  and  Hq. 
manity. 

Thus  the  chain  of  human  progress 
is  continued  link  by  link ;  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  whichhare 
been  established  as  abstract  prin- 
ciples in  a  former  period,  advancing 
towards  their  practical  realisation 
through  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  Nationality .  Forhberty 
is  possible  without  anarchy,  asso- 
ciation without  despotism,  onlj 
when  they  are  sought  for  as  means, 
not  as  an  end ;  sought  for  in  a  sense 
of  duty,  not  with  selfish  aims ;  and 
the  construction  of  the  nation  upon 
this  principle  implies  a  purpose  be- 
yond itself.  It  is  no  association 
formed  only  for  the  sake  of  interests, 
or  to  gain  strength  for  aggression;  it 
is  not  the  nation  as  monarchs  and 
diplomatists  have  understood  it,  or 
as  treaties  between  governmenta 
have  made  it ;  it  is  no  mere  aggre- 
gation of  human  beings  held  tog^ 
ther  by  the  sword,  without  com- 
munity of  language,  faith,  tradi- 
tions, or  tendencies ;  nor  is  it  any 
state  where  the  will  of  an  absolute 
sovereign  supersedes  the  collective 
thought  and  life  of  the  people. 
But  the  construction  of  the  nation 
upon  this  principle  is,  in  effect,  a 
division  of  labour  for  human  civi- 
lisation and  improvement;  each 
group  taking  the  work  that  it  is 
fitted  for,  as  each  country  has  its 
products,  and  all  harmonising  toge- 
ther in  a  common  aim. 

It  is  (says  Mazzini^  writing  of  tl» 
theory  of  nationality)  the  alliance  of  m- 
tions  to  accomplish  in  peace  and  1^ 
their  mission  upon  earthy  the  oi|ranisati<a 
of  free  and  equal  peoples,  mutnallj  aidii^ 
one  another,  each  profiting  by  the  t€»bk« 
which  the  others  possess  m  cirilisation  id 
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in  progress,  and  marching  onward,  free 
from  all  fetters,  to  the  realisation  of  that 
chapter  of  the  providence  of  Grod  which  is 
iascribod  upon  the  localities  of  their  birth, 
in  their  traditions,  in  their  national  idioms, 
upon  their  brows.  And  in  their  progress 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  special 
providence,  the  law  of  recognised  dnty  will 
take  the  place  of  that  policy  of  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  others  which  has 
until  the  present  time  ruled  oxer  all  inter- 
national afiairs,  and  which  is  in  reality 
but  the  foresight,  the  OTercautiousness,  of 
f6i\r.  The  principle  superintending  all 
pubh'c  or  international  right  will  no  longer 
Ve  the  weakening  of  all  that  does  not  ap- 
pertain to  self,  but  the  amelioration  of  all 
r^i rough  all,  the  progress  of  each  for  the 
advantage  of  all. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Mazzini's 
religious   or  political    faith,  given 
Iiere  necessarilj  without  the  details 
and  colouring  afforded  by  his  argu- 
ments and  the  evidence  from  his- 
tory  which    his  writings   supply : 
and  we  see  at  once  how  working 
for  the  unity  of  Italy  assumed  in 
lifs  eyes  the  character  of  a  religious 
mission.      *  When  in  my  solitude 
and  imprisonment,'  he  afterwards 
wrote,  '  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  Italy  might  perhaps  be  destined 
to    initiate    this  new  epoch,   this 
faith  of  progress,  this  new  life  and 
fraternity  for  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  immense  hope  shone  like  a  star 
to  my  soul.'     He  inspired  with  his 
own  faith,  and  with  a  sublime  spirit 
of  enthusiasm    and    self-devotion, 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of 
Italy,  which  enabled  them  during 
the  long  struggle  that  followed  to 
meet  with  a  smile  persecution  and 
reiterated  defeat;  they  taught,  con- 
spired,   fonght,   and    died    on  the 
scaffold  and  the  battle- field,  acting 
not  only  -without  a  thought  of  self- 
interest,  but  influenced,  even  beyond 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  by  the 
conviction  that  they  were  working 
for  the  triumph  of  a  principle  that 
inTolved  the  good  of  mankind. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  Mazzini's  life 
for  the  practical  comment  on  his 
doctrines. 

It  is  startling  to  compare  the 
splendonr  of  the  aim  he  formed  for 
bimself  i^ith  his  position  at  the  time. 


At  the  very  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment— ^the  year  1 83 1 — a  severe  poli- 
tical persecution  was  going  on  in 
Central  Italy.  An  insurrection  had 
just  been  subdued  there,  and  the 
Governments  seemed  resolved  to 
secure  their  own  safety  and  repose 
by  crushing  out  the  very  germs  of 
the  revolutionary  agitation.  Their 
fears  never  carried  them  to  that 
tower  of  the  fortress  of  Savona, 
where  a  youth  without  rank,  wealth, 
or  followers,  was  gazing  through 
the  grating  of  his  prison  window 
upon  the  Alps,  the  sea,  and  the 
sky,  and  meditating  the  design 
which  was  eventually  to  concentrate 
every  ray  of  Italian  patriotism  to 
one  focus,  and  give  to  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  that  already  prevailed 
an  irresistible  force  by  directing  it 
to  its  true  aim. 

No  sooner  wasMazzini's  imprison- 
ment exchanged  for  exile,  than  he 
began  his  labour  by  publishing  a 
letter  addressed  to  Charles  Albert, 
who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of 
Piedmont,  inviting  him  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Italian  aspiration 
of  freedom  from  Austria,  and  unity 
as  a  nation.  *  You  can  lead  us  to 
it,'  said  Mazzini,  *  if  you  choose ; 
and  we  will  follow,  gratefully;  if 
you  renounce  this  leadership,  we 
will  press  onwards  without  you ;  if 
you  oppose  us,  we  may  die ;  but  our 
children  will  snatch  the  sword  fall- 
ing from  our  grasp,  and  sooner  or 
later  our  aim  will  be  achieved,  for 
it  is  a  God- given  aim.'  The  whole 
sense  of  the  letter  was  a  reiteration 
of  the  motto  at  its  head — *  Se  no, 
no !  *  'If  you  are  not  with  us,  we 
are  against  you.*  This  motto  is  de- 
rived from  the  form  of  a  declaration 
anciently  used  by  the  nobles  of 
Arragon  at  the  coronation  of  their 
kings  :  '  If  you  respect  our  laws  and 
privileges,  we  will  obey  you ;  if  not, 
no  (Se  no,  no !) '  In  addressing 
this  letter  to  Charles  Albert,  Maz- 
zini certainly  did  not  dream  that 
the  King  would  take  up  what  every 
Italian  statesman  must  have  looked 
upon  at  the  time  as  the  wildest  pos- 
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sible  Utopia  of  a  young  enthusiast ; 
but  such  a  letter  affoided  the  best 
practical  means  of  setting  before  the 
Italian  people  the  idea  of  Unity.  It 
was  circulated  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely throaghont  the  peninsula. 
The  answer  of  the  King  to  Maezini 
was  simply  exclusion  ironi  the  po* 
litical  amnesty  which  he  had  just 
granted  on  coming  to  the  throne. 
.  Then  with  a  few  friends  Mazzini 
founded  the  association  of  the 
GHovine  Italia.  It  soon  counted 
among  its  ranks  hundreds  of  young 
men,  chiefly  of  the  middle  class, 
of  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  absorbed 
all  the  best  elements  of  the  (Ad  sect 
of  the  Carbonari.  Its  aim  was  dis- 
tinctly defined  and  promulgated  in 
the  three  words,  Uniti/,  Inde" 
pendence,  Liberty.  Upon  the  two 
first  it  admitted  no  compromise.  In 
regard  to  the  last,  although  the 
members  of  the  association  were  all 
repubKcans,  and  professed  to  be  so, 
they  did  not  inscribe  the  word 
Republic  on  their  flag,  considering 
that  they  had  no  right  to  anticipate 
the  will  of  the  entire  people,  and 
decree  beforehand  under  what  form 
of  government  the  future  nation 
should  exist ;  so  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  drew  the  sword  for  Unity 
and  Independence  alone.  The  first 
efibrts  of  the  Giovine  Italia  were 
directed  to  awakening  the  national 
sentiment  in  the  people.  Writings, 
printed  generally  at  Marseilles  or  in 
Switzerland,  were  spread  by  menL> 
bers  of  the  association  throughout 
the  peninsula.  The  Ooyemments 
soon  became  aware  that  they  had 
now  a  more  formidable  danger  to 
encounter  than  before.  An  ener- 
getic and  relentless  persecution  com- 
menced, and  it  was  even  punishable 
with  death  to  be  found  in  possession 
of  a  writing  of  the  association. 

The  Oiovine  Italia  was  not  in- 
tended, however,  to  be  educational 
alone.  Thought  can  be  completed 
only  by  action  ;  besides,  there  is  a 
language  in  action  which  speaks  to 
all.  In  the  year  1833,  insurrection 
was  uitcinptocl   in   Savoy;   and  a 


simultaneous  movement  was  to  have 
taken  place  in  Grenoa.  The  fint 
failed  through  treacheiy  or  mis- 
management ;  the  second  was  dis- 
covered and  prevented.  Among 
those  condemned  to  deaih  for  this 
attempt  was  Garibaldi ;  condemned 
thougn,  like  Mazzini,  in  his  absecee, 
for  he  escaped.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Giovine 
Italia ;  and  here  we  see  these  two 
young  men,  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
first  acting  together  ;  who  were 
destined  at  each  great  crisis  of  the 
movement,  at  intervals  of  yean,  to 
work  again  in  concert.  The  one, 
the  hero  of  Italian  unitv  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  the  other,  the  wanior  in 
the  mental  contest. 

This  £Eiilure  did  not  check  the 
progress  of  the  cause.  IVopafjand- 
ism  went  on,  and  other  attempts 
were  made  at  action.  The  brothers 
Bandiera,  who  with  several  others 
were  executed  in  1844  for  attempt- 
ing insurrection  in  Southern  Italy* 
expressed  the  very  spirit  in  whid 
many  of  these  attOTipts  were  made* 
when  they  said :  '  That  Italy  maj 
live,  we  must  show  the  Italians  how 
to  die.'  The  members  of  the  Gio- 
vine Italia  strove  by  precept  and 
example  to  rouse  their  coontrymeB 
to  a  new  life  of  enthusiasm  and 
energy.  They  intended  that  the 
Italians  should  deserve  and  become 
fitted  for  national  existence  by  the 
very  struggle  to  obtain  it ;  and  their 
expectation  of  eventual  practical 
success  was  logically  based  on  the 
conviction  that  a  people  of  six-and- 
twenty  millions  can  be  independent 
and  united  if  they  resolut^y  wiH  it. 
The  founder  of  the  Giovine  It»ha» 
once  addressing  its  members,  thus 
wrote  :  *  Think  how  grand,  how 
reliffious  and  holy,  is  the  work  that 
God  confides  to  us — ^the  creatioD  of 
a  people !  It  never  can  be  done  hy 
crooked  wayis  nor  court  inlrigoes- 
nor  by  doctrines  invented  jnst  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  ^^ 
moment ;  but  only  by  long  sing- 
gles,  by  the  living  examine  0^ 
severe  virtue  set  to  the  nmltitodc, 
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by  resolatelj  and  onceasiiigly  teach- 
ing the  truth,  by  the  boldness  of 
faitb,  by  the  expenditure  of  our 
blood,  and  by  such  a  solemn,  un- 
dying, neyer-&iling  enthusiasm  as 
shall  be  stronger  than  any  suffering 
or  misfortune  that  can  afflict  the 
heart  of  man.' 

« 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
hundreds  perished  in  prison  or  on 
the  scaffold,   with  the  ciy,  *Viva 
r  Italia !'  on  their  lips  as  the  cord 
tightened  round  the  throat  or  the 
bullet  pierced  the  heart,  and  thou- 
sands passed  into  exile.      But  as 
the  rage  of  persecution  increased, 
the  fervour  of  propagandism  grew 
also:  and  the   word    Uniiy^    once 
cast  upon  Italian  soil,  and  watered 
by   blood  and  tears,   kept  taking 
deeper  root,  and  spread  over  the 
country    from    the    Alps    to    the 
farthest  shores  of  Sicily.     If  the 
movement  had  been  based  only  on 
a  sense  of  interests,  every  failure 
would  have  had  a  damaging  effect, 
and  it  would  have  been  abandoned 
altogether    whenever    the    danger 
or    suffering  of  perseverance   out- 
weighed the  advantage  anticipated 
irom  success ;  but  the  appeal  to  the 
religious  element  in  man's  nature, 
like  the  fire  of  Prometheus  drawn 
from  heaven,  gave  life  to  Italy. 

The  enemies  of  the  movement^ 
and  the  disbelievers  in  the  possi- 
bility of  success,  used  often  to  cast 
upon  Mazzini's  head  the  blood  of 
aU  the  patriots  who  from  time  to 
time  perished  on  the  field  or  on  the 
scafibld,  because  his  teaching  had 
urgod  them  on ;  and  in  some  bitter 
moment  of  trial,  when  smarting 
perbaps  under  this  charge,  or  when 
repeated  failures  made  him  doubt 
foiT  an  instant  of  eventual  success, 
OT  of  his  own  power  of  perseverance, 
[le  i^nx>te  the  following  touching 
ines  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Memoirs 
>f  tlie  brothers  Bandiera.  He  dedi- 
;a.te3  these  Memoirs  to  his  friend 
Ta^oopo  Buffit^if  who  had  been  one  of 
h.e  earliest  victims  of  the  persecu* 
Lozx  against  the  Giovine  Italia,  a^ad 
^3,    Icilled  himself  in  prison  some 


time  before.  In  the  dedication, 
Mazzini  thus  addresses  the  spirit  of 
his  friend : 

Help  me,  oh  help  me,  that  I  do  not 
despair !  From  the  sphere  where  you  now 
live  a  life  mo^e  powerful  in  intellect  .and 
love  than  the  earthly  life  can  be,  and  into 
which  new  martyrs  to  the  Italian  faith  have 
just  risen  np  to  meet  you,  pray  with  them 
to  God  that  He  will  hapten  the  fulfilment 
of  the  destinies  He  has  ordained  for  Italy. 
But  if,  indeed,  this  uncertain  light,  which  I 
have  saluted  as  the  d«iw'n,  should  be  only 
the  light  of  some  meteor,  and  long  years 
of  darkness  must  yet  pass  over  Italy  before 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  revealed  to  her, 
then,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  help  me,  your 
poor  friend,  that  I  may  think  and  act,  live 
and  die,  uncontaminated ;  that  I  may  never 
relinquish,  either  through  insupportableness 
of  suffering  or  bitterness  of  disappointment, 
the  worship  of  the  eternal  idea,  God  and 
Humanity ;  God  the  Father  and  Educator 
— Humanity  the  progressive  interpreter  of 
His  law. 

The  death  of  Jacopo  Ruffini,  to 
whom  these  lines  are  addressed,  is 
one  of  many  touching  episodes  of 
these  times.  He  was  a  young  sur- 
geon of  Grenoa,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  friends  of  Mazzini.  The 
police  of  the  city  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned him  as  a  member  of  the 
Giovine  Italia,  and  long  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  extract  a  confes- 
sion from  him  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
society  and  the  names  of  its  mem- 
bers. At  length,  one  day,  they 
showed  him  a  forged  document, 
purporting  to  be  a  confession  signed 
by  Mazzini  and  some  others,  all  of 
whom,  they  told  him,  were  in  prison, 
and  had  bought  their  lives  by  this 
confession :  then  they  urged  him  to 
save  his  own  life  by  following  their 
example.  He  begged  for  a  day  to 
consider ;  and  in  the  agony  of  this 
great  trial  tore  a  nail  from -his 
prison  door,  opened  a  vein  with  it 
and  killed  himself,  writing  with  his 
blood  upon  the  wall — This  is  4»y 
answer. 

When  Pius  IX.  ascended  the 
Papal  throne  in  1846,  Italy  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  out- 
break. The  National  party^  into 
which  the  Qiovine  Italia  had  by 
this  time  expanded,  was  growing 
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continuallj  stronger  under  persecu- 
tion, and  Pio  Nono  at  once  deter- 
mined to  try  a  policy  of  conciliation 
with  his  subjects.  Supporting  him 
in  this  policy,  and  encouraging 
other  Italian  princes  to  follow  his 
example,  there  rose  up  at  this  time 
the  Moderate  Party;  which  con- 
stituted a  new  obstacle  to  the 
realisation  of  Mazzini's  programme. 
This  party  represented  essentially 
conservative  and  aristocratic  inte- 
rests ;  but  was  supported  by  all  the 
timid  and  the  indolent  who  were 
appalled  at  the  gigantic  changes  con- 
templated by  Mazzini.  They  raised, 
in  opposition  to  the  programme  of 
Unity,  the  banner  of  Constitution- 
alism. While  the  National  Party 
necessarily  looked  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Governments  that  held  Italy 
in  division,  the  Moderates  con- 
demned revolution  altogether,  and 
intended  to  ameliorate  and  support 
these  Governments.  They  strove 
to  allure  the  people,  by  the  prospect 
of  reforms  and  other  present  ad- 
vantages, from  devotion  to  the 
great  hope  of  existing  as  a  nation ; 
and  used  to  accuse  Mazzini  of 
forcing  the  sovereigns  to  be  tyran- 
nical by  alarming  them,  and  turn- 
ing the  people  aside  ft*om  seeking 
real  advantages  for  the  sake  of  a 
dream. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties 
when,  in  March  1848,  revolution 
suddenly  triumphed  in  the  Austrian 
States  of  Northern  Italy.  In  the 
course  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  Austria  lost  the  whole  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  ex- 
cept the  cities  of  Mantua  and 
Verona;  and  this  solely  through 
popular  insurrection.  The  loss  of 
Austria  in  those  few  days  was  esti- 
mated at  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  insurrection 
burst  forth  at  Milan  immediately 
after  some  constitutional  conces- 
sions had  been  granted  by  Austria, 
and  was  a  manifest  triumph  of  the 
programme  of  Nationality  over  that 
of  the  Constitutionalists.  The  in- 
surrection was   promoted  and  led 


by  a  nucleus  of  young  men,  most  of 
whom  had  been  members  of  the 
Giovine  Italia;  and  the  people 
rose  to  the  cry  which  symbolised 
Italian  Unity — Viva  V  Italia  \  and 
Viva  V  Italia  resounded  thnmglioiit 
Italy,  from  Milan  and  Venice  to 
Messina  and  Palermo;  T^lule  is 
almost  every  Italian  city  little  bands 
of  young  men  began  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  to  start  off  to  help 
their  brethren  against  Austria.  Ik 
struggles  and  the  sacrifices  of  tfe 
Giovine  Italia  seemed  bearing  fkit 
at  last. 

The  Italian  princes  trembled  it 
this   evidence  of  national  feeling; 
they  dared  not  openly  oppose  tie 
general  enthusiasm,  and,  to  sare 
their  own  thrones,  they  mostly  pro- 
fessed  for  the  moment  to  yield  to 
the  desire  for  war  against  Aiistra; 
even  the  Moderates  suggested  a  sort 
of  league  amon^  the  Govermnects 
to  carry  on  the  war.    Under  sucii 
auspices  the  war-cry  might  stfll  be 
Independence   of   Austria,  but  tte 
word  Unity  necessarily  faded  froc 
the  banner.      The  Italian  princes, 
however,  only  pretended  to  yield  to 
the  popular  feeUng  in  order  to  per- 
vert, delay,  or  in  some  way  paralpe 
every  effort.     Charles  Albert  ali® 
made  real  war,  and  even  h.  ^ 
only  half  sincere.     He  acted  froa 
a  double   motive,    from  hope  and 
from  fear;    he   saw  the  prosper* 
of  aggrandisement  for  Piedmont  3^ 
the  expense  of  Austria :  hat  bebsd 
another  object  also.    The  diplomat* 
correspondence   of  the  time  sho« 
that  the  excuse  he  put  forward  to 
European  (xovemments  for  deck- 
ing war  was  his  wish  to  supers^? 
revolutionary  or  popularaction,  wt: 
all  its  democratic  tendencies,  in  -^^ 
movement  against  Austria.    In  tt:^ 
double  motive  lay  the  secret  of  fo 
vacillation  and  subsequent  defeat. 

His  entrance  into  Ix>nib»^.^ 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  morenit-t 
The  men  of  the  National  PartJ 
who  had  Jed  the  insurrection-  £3^ 
place  to  a  Provisional  Govercffif^-- 
composed  of  Milanese  nobleces  o« 
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the  Moderate  Party,  who  bad  had  no 
band  in  turning  the  Aastrians  ont. 
The  political  exiles,  who  began  to 
flock  back  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  intending  to  help  in 
the  war — Ghuribaldi  being  among 
the  number — were  received  with 
coldness  and  distrust,  and  the  for- 
mation of  volunteer  bands  was  dis- 
couraged. Mazzini,  who  was  then 
at  Milan,  speaking  of  this  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  King  and  his 
councillors,  exclaimed  in  the  words 
of  St.  Theresa  when  speaking  of 
the  damned,  '  Unhappy  ones  !  they 
cannot  love.' 

After  three  months  of  inaction 
Charles  Albert  was  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  at  Castoza.  When  the 
news  reached  Milan,  the  population 
rose  up  like  an  enrac^ed  lion  ;  what 
they  had  won  by  their  own  heroism 
and  their  blood  was  now  lost  by  the 
King.  The  Provisional  Government 
in  dismay  begged  Mazzini  to  coun- 
sel and  assist  them.  Under  his 
direction  the  population  was  armed 
and  volunteers  were  enrolled ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  Charles  Albert, 
immediately  after  the  battle,  had 
signed  an  armistice  and  a  capitula- 
tion for  the  city  ;  the  outposts  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  troops,  and 
nothing  could  be  done.  Then 
Mazzini  joined  Garibaldi,  who  with 
two  or  three  thousand  volunteers 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  prolong 
the  war  in  the  mountains. 

The  next  scene  in  which  Mazzini 
appears  upon  the  stage  is  at  Bome. 
When  Pius  IX.  fled  from  his 
dominions  to  Gaeta,  in  November 
1848,  the  Republic  quickly  sprang 
up  from  the  ruins  of  the  Papal 
Government ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  future  Italy  had  found  a  cradle 
where  all  the  vigorous  elements  of 
true  national  Italian  life  might  draw 
together.  With  Rome  the  N'ational 
party  had  won  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion in  the  struggle  for  nationality, 
the  centre  through  which  there 
might  be  union  between  North  and 
South.  In  the  deliberations  which 
took  place  in  the  Assembly  for  the 


election  of  a  Triumvirate,  while 
Armellini  was  chosen  to  represent 
Rome,  and  Saffi  the  Legations, 
Mazzini  was  chosen  professedly  and 
openly  as  the  representative  of  Italy 
— the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of 
Italy,  one  and  free:  and  by  this 
election  Italian  Unity  may  be  said 
to  have  been  inscribed  upon  the 
banner  of  the  infant  State.  Such 
were  the  hopes  of  the  National 
Party:  and  energetic  preparations 
were  already  set  on  foot  to  carry 
their  banner  into  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  when  the  French 
Government  decided  upon  sending 
an  expedition  against  Rome. 

Most  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber the  details  of  the  drama  that 
was  acted  before  the  walls  of  Rome ; 
how  the  first  expeditionary  force  of 
10,000  men  was  defeated  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  by  Garibaldi,  who 
issued  forth  with  his  volunteers  and 
gave  it  battle  ;  how  Oudinot,  in  his 
retreat,  proposed  an  armistice ;  how 
Lesseps  was  sent  to  Rome  to  open 
sham  negotiations  ;  and,  while  they 
were  going  on,  the  French  army 
was  gradually  increased  to  40,000 
men  ;  how  the  attack  was  then  re- 
newed, and,  after  an  heroic  resist- 
ance that  lasted  for  a  month,  during 
which  nearly  3,000  of  the  truest, 
noblest,  bravest  hearts  of  Italy  gave 
their  life's  blood,  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered. 

To  appreciate  the  grandeur  and 
,  the  real  signification  of  this  defence, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  those 
who  fought  or  died  at  Rome  did  so 
without  any  hope  of  an  immediate 
favourable  result,  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  victory  against  the 
French.  They  fought  or  died  for  a 
victpry  in  the  future;  to  afford  a 
great  moral  teaching  to  the  people, 
and  to  call  forth  reverence  for  the 
sanctuary  of  Italian  nationality,  the 
future  capital  of  Italy.  Although 
the  Papal  Government  was  restored 
for  a  time,  the  true  lasting  victory 
was  with  tiie  Italian  NatiomJ  Party : 
it  was  the  climax  to  all  that  series 
of  acts  of  self-devotion  by  which 
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for  eighteen  years  it  had  been 
working  out  its  mission.  Throagh- 
out  the  sequence  of  events  from 
1 83 1  to  1849,  we  have  seen  how  a 
nnclens  of  young  patriots,  which 
expanded  gradually  into  a  great 
political  party,  embracing  the  flower 
of  Italian  manhood  and  intelligence, 
and  working  always  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  master  spirit,  suc- 
ceeded by  resolute  propagandism, 
by  a  series  of  daring  enterprises,  by 
failures  and  martyrdoms,  and  by 
glorious  though  momentary  vic- 
tories, in  converting  the  programme 
of  the  GKovine  Italia — Italy  one  and 
free — ^into  a  distinct  hope  irrevo- 
cably awakened  in  the  Italians. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  the 
meaning  of  all  these  events  was 
understood  at  the  time,  either  by 
our  statesmen  or  our  press :  they 
appeared  to  see  only  a  meaningless 
struggle  going  on  for  years,  with- 
out system  or  object,  where  in 
reaUty  a  great  purpose  was  being 
resolutely  and  irresistibly  worked 
out.  In  the  Roman  Republic  they 
saw  only  the  form  of  pohtical  li- 
berty— the  Republic;  they  were 
either  ignorant  or  incredulous  of  its 
higher  meaning  in  the  National 
sense. 

From  this  time  Mazzini  becomes 
a  less  prominent  figure  on  the  scene 
of  the  great  Italian  drama ;   but 
there  has  been  an  inner  life  beneath 
the  surface,  where  his  work  has  been 
unceasing  though  silent ;  and  he  has 
still  represented  the  impulse  that 
has  urged  the  movement  onwards. 
Rome  fallen,  he  returned  into  exile  ; 
and  for  ten  years  the  cold  hand  of 
Louis  Napoleon  on  the  heart  of  Italy 
seemed  to  paralyse  her  action.    The 
most  daring  or  most  enthusiastic 
sacrificed  their  lives,  or  lost  their 
liberty,  in  several  vain  attempts  at 
insurrection  ;  the  many  held  back, 
appalled  at  the  prospect  of  encoun- 
tering Austria  and  France  at  once. 
The  most  important  of  these  at- 
tempts was  an  insurrection  in  Milan 
in  1853,  and  an  expedition  which, 
starting  from  Gbnoa,  where  it  was 


organised,  landed  in  the  Soutli,  and 
attempted  to  promote  insurrection 
there.  Both  failed,  and  both  were 
generally  condemned  as  desperate 
and  hopeless :  yet  the  former  was 
but  an  attempt  to  repeat  what  had 
succeeded  in  i848,  andthektterto 
anticipate  the  enterprise  which  was 
successful  under  Garibaldi  in  i860. 
For  the  latter  attempt  ]^iazzim  was 
among  those  condemned  to  dead 
by  the  Piedmontese  Groverament 
He  was  at  Genoa  when  the  expe- 
dition started,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped.  The  condemnation  to  destli 
passed  in  1833  was  also  still  in  force, 
as  he  had  been  excluded  from  evay 
political  amnesty. 

At  length,  in  1859,  the  weight  of 
France  was  for  the  moment  jar- 
tially  removed,  and  Italy  profited 
by  the  chance.  The  terms  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Pied- 
mont  against  Austria  in  that  year 
were  simply  an  ag^grandisement  of 
territory  for  each ;  Piedmont  to  be 
aggrandised  at  the  expense  of  Aus- 
tria, France  to  have  Nice  and  Sa- 
voy. There  was  a  project,  besides, 
that  in  case  the  Grand  Dnke  of 
Tuscany,  an  Austrian  prince,  shonld 
be  dethroned  during  the  war.  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  married  Victor 
Emmanuers  daughter,  shonld  haw 
the  crown  of  Tuscany.  Italian  in- 
dependence was  the  war-cry  against 
Austria,  but  to  be  purchased  by  a 
not  less  humiliatiiig  dependence 
upon  France. 

Mazzini  protested    against  this 
alliance ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
prepared  to  ward  off  the  danger  it 
might  bring,  and  to  turn  the  op- 
portunity for  acting,  which  it  af- 
forded, to  good  account.     He  went 
to  Florence,  where,  remaining  con- 
cealed, he  influenced  the  course  of 
events :  and  when  the  Grand  Dnke 
fled  from  Tuscany,  the  schemie  of 
placing    Prince  Napoleon  on  t^ 
vacant  throne  was  defeated  by  the 
resolute  attitude  of  the  population. 
The  conclusion  of  peace  was  sa 
doubt  hastened  fay  Louis  Napdecm's 
discovery  tiiat  Yua  cousin  lad  Int 
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little  chance  of  an  Italian  throne, 
and  bj  his  finding  that  revolution 
was    extending    into    the    Boman 
States.    The  direct  consequence  of 
this  war  amounted  to  but  small 
gain  for  Piedmont  or  Italy ;  but 
there  was  an  indirect  consequence 
of  immense  value:    one  certainly 
not  intended  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
probably  not  anticipated  by  Cavour. 
Revolution   had    been  suffered  to 
raise  its  head  in  Tuscany  and  the 
Legations  ;  free  popular  action  had 
commenced,  and  here  was  a  field 
for  the  National  Party — or,  as  it 
now  began  to  be  called,  the  Party 
of   Action — to  work  upon.      The 
policy   which    Mazzini,   acting    in 
concert    with    Graribaldi,    adopted 
after  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  was 
this:    To  persuade  or  to  compel 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  co-operate  with 
them  for  unity.    Mazzini  published 
a  letter  to  the  Eling  exhorting  him 
to  continue  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria, and  in  place  of  the  alliance  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  which  he  had  lost, 
to  accept  the  alliance  of  twenty-six 
millions    of   Italians.     He  wrote : 
*  You  have  but  to  utter  one  word — 
Unity;    and  you  have  them  with 
you,  sublime  in  enthusiasm,  faith, 
and    action.'     He    assured  Victor 
Emmanuel  that  five  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers  would  flock  to  his 
standard,  and  concluded,  *If  you 
have  a  soul  capable  of  loving  or  of 
understanding  the  Italian  people, 
you  know  that  you  may  trust  to 
their   gratitude  for  your  reward.' 
It  was  to  much  the  same  purport 
as  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to 
Victor  Emmanuers  father  twenty- 
eight  years  before.     Then,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  King  to  enter  upon 
this  path,  the  populations  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  Legations  voted  their 
annexation  to  Piedmont. 

The  first  project  of  the  Party  of 
Action  was  for  Garibaldi  to  pass 
with  his  volunteers  from  the  Lega- 
tions, through  the  Boman  provinces 
on  the  Adriatic  into  the  Neapolitan 
Kingdom,  torevohitionisethe  South. 
This  project  was  checked  by  the 


prohibition  of  the  Piedmontese  Gt)- 
vernment.  Then  Mazzini  planned 
the  insurrection  in  Sicily.  We  all 
know  how  Garibaldi  embsurked  from 
Genoa  with  a  thousand  volunteers 
to  join  the  insurrection  soon  after 
it  broke  out,  and  how  in  a  series  of 
triumphs,  and  amid  an  exulting 
population,  he  won  over  to  the 
National  cause  all  Southern  italy. 
It  was  the  problem  of  unity  being 
worked  out  at  last  in  the  very  way 
in  which  Mazzini  always  taught  it 
should  be.  Garibaldi  was  continuing 
his  advance,  and  approaching  the 
Roman  States,  when  his  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  Piedmontese  army 
which  had  come  south  to  meet  him. 
But  before  he  was  superseded  at 
Naples  by  the  royal  forces,  he  dic- 
tated the  form  of  the  Plebiscite  by 
which  the  people  of  Southern  Italy 
were  to  vote  their  junction  with  the 
North."  The  form  was  this:  We 
vote  that  Italy  be  one  and  indivisible, 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  and  hk  de^ 
scendants  for  cotistitutiofial  kings. 
This  clearly  signified  that  the  South 
united  with  the  North  under  his 
rule,  in  order  to  accumulate  the 
force  of  twenty- two  millions  of 
Italians  in  his  hands,  and  render 
him  strong  enough  to  make  Italy 
one  by  driving  the  Austrians  from 
Venice  and  the  French  from  Rome. 
In  accepting  this  vote  Victor  Em- 
manuel became  bound  at  last  to  the 
programme  of  Unity. 

This  programme  once  sicceptedy 
the  supporters  of  the  Government 
in  the  Chamber  and  the  press  began 
to  speak  and  write  of  Unity  as  if 
they,  and  the  King,  and  his  Minis- 
ters, had  been  working  for  it  all 
their  lives.  This  tone  was  natu- 
ral in  the  Ministerial  press  of 
Italy,  but  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  it  should  have  been  followed 
by  an  influential  portion  of  our  own 
press,  although  only  a  year  or  two 
before  it  had  been  accustomed  still 
to  write  of  Italian  Unity  as  a  dan- 
gerous and  Mazzinian  Utopia.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  a  merit  in 
Victor  Emmanuel  if  he  had  long 
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cherished  this  project.  It  was  not 
till  he  could  say  to  other  Italian 
princes,  '  Behold,  I  am  not  led  by 
ambition  ;  I  bat  obey  the  manifest 
will  of  the  entire  people,'  that  he 
had  a  right  to  act.  The  fact  is, 
the  policy  of  Cavonr  had  simply- 
been  to  place  Piedmont  in  such  an 
attitnde  towards  the  national  as- 
piration that,  without  being  so 
completely  identified  with  it  as  to 
be  compromised  by  any  nnsnccess- 
fal  movement,  it  might  yet  be  able 
to  step  in  and  support,  or  take 
advantage  of,  any  that  proved  suc- 
cessfuL  Cavour  was  a  professed 
despiser  of  speculative  ideas  or 
cloudy  theories,  and  the  last  man  to 
devote  the  energies  of  a  life — as 
Mazzini  had  done — to  realise  a  great 
conception  of  doubtful  practica- 
bility. 

When  the  North  and  South  were 
first  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  the  Party  of  Action 
had  resolved  to  give  the  monarchy  a 
fair  trial  as  a  means  of  completing 
Unity.  They  laboured  consti- 
tutionally to  obtain  the  arming  of 
the  country,  and  a  development  of 
all  its  powers  to  bring  to  a  com- 
pletion the  great  national  work. 
They  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
introduction  into  Italy  of  a  militia 
resembling  that  in  Switzerland, 
which  would  have  given  more  than 
two  millions  of  armed  and  trained 
men  to  Italy.  Then  they  struggled 
for  permission  to  form  volunteer 
regiments  as  in  England.  But  all 
their  efforts  were  defeated  by  the 
distrust  which  Cavour,  and  after 
him  his  successors  in  the  Ministry, 
entertained  of  the  democratic  ten- 
dency inherent  in  popular  and 
volunteer  forces.  After  two  years 
of  patient  trial,  the  Party  of  Action 
turned  again  to  work  out  its  mission 
in  the  old  way.  The  two  most  im- 
portant enterprises  undertaken  by 
it  were  both  led  by  Gktribaldi,  and 
both  were  failures  ;  the  first  termi- 
nated at  Aspramonte;  the  second 
with  his  defeat  at  Mentana. 


Italy,  under  Victor  EmmaQael, 
has,  however,  at  length  acbieved 
the  completion  of  her  Unity;  bat 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  little  cor. 
responds  in  grandeur  or  interest 
with  those  preceding  it,  and  forms 
a  tame  sequel  to  the  enthusiasm, 
heroism,  and  self-devotion  of  the 
earlier  scenes.  Instead  of  vinninsr 
the  completion  of  their  natiooal 
existence  through  a  final  heroic 
struggle  to  achieve  it,  and  rising 
up  with  a  sense  of  their  own  power 
and  dignity,  the  Italians  slipped 
into  possession  of  Venice  and  Boose 
through  victories  not  their  owil 
The  form  of  Italy  is  complete  in  all 
her  fair  proportions ;  but  the  sonl 
that  should  animate  that  form- 
such  a  soul,  at  least,  as  Mazzini 
hoped  to  see — is  not  there.  And 
in  this  respect  he  has  died  dis- 
appointed. Of  late  he  devoted  him- 
self to  a  peaceful  Republican  propa- 
ganda, not  inculcating  insnrrection. 
lest  it  might  risk  the  disraption  of 
Unity,  which  of  course  is  sacred 
before  all  things.  His  object  has 
been  to  sow  seed  which  may  ger- 
minate in  the  future,  and  exercise 
the  regenerating  and  elevating  in- 
fluence which  he  always  attached 
to  Republican  ideas. 

Such  has  been  the  teaching  and 
the  career  of  Mazzini.  That  Hfe  oi 
passionate  energy  which  knew  no 
rest,  and  in  which  no  act  was  ever 
dictated  by  a  selfish  thought,  ha« 
passed  away.  That  he  interpreted 
the  wants  or  the  signs  of  the  age 
correctly,  when  he  predicted,  forty 
years  ago,  the  tendency  in  Eiirope&a 
populations  to  re-form  themselves 
into  groups  according  to  the  theory 
of  Nationality,  is  now  beyond  dis- 
pute. How  far  he  was  right  in 
connecting  this  movement  with  a 
new  and  distinct  development  of 
religious  progress,  is  a  qnestioa 
more  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
future  generation  will  decide 
whether  he  was  a  dreamer  or  a 
prophet. 

John  Sale  Bib£E5. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  STRIKE. 


IT  is  characteristic  of  all  impor- 
tant reyolntions  that  their  final 
outbreak  should  be  unexpected,  even 
if  not  unforeseen.  The  causes  that 
produce  fi^reat  changes  in  human 
affairs  work  so  slowly  and  silently 
that  they  give  Httle  indication  of 
the  progress  they  are  making  till 
the  occurrence  of  some  circumstance, 
quite  trivial  perhaps  in  itself,  re- 
veals in  a  moment  that  an  entire 
community,  or  some  largo  section  of 
a  community,  has  been  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  prepai*ed  to  wel- 
come a  new  state  of  things — the 
overthrow  of  some  ancient  institu- 
tion or  form  of  government  that 
had  become  unsuited  to  the  times ; 
the  rejection  of  some  worn-out 
creed ;  or  some  social  development 
as  serious  in  its  import  as  any 
change  in  government  or  religion. 

One  of  these  social  developments, 
or  revolutions,  if  we  so  please  to 
term  them,  after  having  been  in  a 
state  of  secret  preparation  for  more 
than  a  generation,  has  now  burst 
upon  us,  and,  as  is  wont,  has  startled 
and  alarmed  those  most  concerned 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  approach 
and  the  gravity  of  its  aspect.  The 
agricultural  labourers  have  at  length 
taken  their  own  cause  into  their 
own  hands ;  in  every  district  of 
rural  England  they  are  holding 
meetings  an4  forming  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating 
their  own  condition  iu  life.  The 
Bpread  of  intelligence  has  at  length 


reached  the  class  which  is  at  once 
the  most  necessary  and  the  worst 
remunerated  of  all,  and  has  enabled 
them  to  realise  the  truth  laid  down 
by  the  great  master  of  political 
economy  himself,  that  'it  is  but 
equitv  that  they  who  feed,  clothe, 
and  lodge  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  should  have  such  a  share  of 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour  as 
to  be  themselves  tolerably  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged.'  ^  They  have 
learned,  further,  that  they  posseisa 
the  power  of  asserting  this  right 
by  the  means  of  combination,  and 
they  are  everywhere  preparing  to 
try  the  temper  of  their  newly-dis- 
covered weapon. 

The  contest  Ues  between  those  on 
the  one  side  who,  by  the  toil  of 
their  limbs  and  the  sweat  of  their 
browi^,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  those 
on  the  other  side  who,  through  the 
direct  action  of  the  Grovemment 
and  laws  of  the  State,  have  been 
enabled  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  entire  surface  of  the  land. 
The  tenant  farmers  as  a  class,  and  in 
the  long  run,  will  not  be  seriously 
affected,  and  cannot  be  permanently 
injured,  by  this  movement,  though 
some  of  them  may  suffer  from  the 
effects  incidental  to  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. The  rate  of  profit  on  the 
capital  invested  in  agriculture 
will  neither  be  increased  nor  di- 
minished by  any  alteration  in  the 
remuneration  given  to  the  labourers. 
It  is  one  of  the  elementary  prinoi- 
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pies  of  political  economj,  that  the 
vent  which  any  portion  of  land 
jidida  is  the  surplus  of  its  prodace 
■beyond  the  oost  of  production.  But 
the  oost  of  production  obviously  in- 
cludes the  entire  amount  of  capital 
invested  by  the  occupier  of  land  in 
its  cultivation  ;  upon  this  he  must, 
speaking  generally,  receive  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  stock  prevalent  in 
the  country  and  period  in  question. 
If  any  accidental  circumstances 
should  depress  this  rate  below  the 
Jiverage  level  existing  in  other 
trades,  a  portion  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  will  be  removed 
to  other  undertakings,  and  thereby 
At  once  bring  up  the  rate  of  profit 
jipon  it  to  the  average  rate  prevail- 
ing in  those  employments.  No  man, 
we  may  be  certain,  will  for  auy 
Jeogth  of  time  consent  to  employ 
hifl  industry  and  capital  in  culti- 
-▼ating  the  land  of  another,  without 
receiving  a  return  equivalent  to 
what  they  can  command  in  the 
market  of  the  world.  Any  increase, 
therefore,  in  the  cost  of  production, 
jBOch  as  arises  from  an  increase  in 
ibe  cost  of  labour,  can  only  be  met 
by  a  decrease  in  the  rent  that  is 
^id,  or  an  increase  in  the  amoDut 
'Of  the  produce  that  is  raised  from 
dthe  land ;  it  cannot  come  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  farmer,  which  in  the 
oiatai^  of  things  never  rise  much 
sboySf  nor  fall  much  beneath,  the 
Average  rate. 

It  may  well  be  questioned,  indeed, 
nrhether  the  whole  amount  of  the 
iBOome  which  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land receive,  both  as  remuneration 
£or  their  own  skilled  labour  and 
profit  upon  the  capital  employed  by 
ihem  in  their  business,  would  be 
Aufiicient  to  pay  the  increase  in 
wages  which  is  asked  for,  or  is  cer- 
tain soon  to  be  asked  for,  oh  behalf 
4>f  the  labourers ;  while  a  general 
reduction  in  rents  to  the  amount  of 
20  or  25  per  cent,  would  certainly 
jupply  a  fund  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  There  were  750,000  male 
jLgricultural  labourers  in  England 


and  Wales  above  the  age  of  twenty 
at  the  census  of  1861 ;  if  they  were 
to  receive  an  average  increase  of 
5«.  a  week,  it  would  amount  to 
close  upon  io,ooo,oooL  per  annum ; 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
wages  of  the  males  under  twenty, 
and  of  the  women  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  half  that  sum :  the 
total  increase  would  therefore  be 
somewhere  about  1 5,000,000?.  We 
need  not  waste  words  in  demon- 
strating how  impossible  it  is  that 
this  amount  should  come  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  farmer ;  but  m^^w'^g 
the  rental  of  England  to  b« 
6o,ooo,oooZ.,  a  reduction  of  rents  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  wodd 
furnish  the  sum  required.  This 
sacrifice  of  a  quarter  of  the  sums  now 
received  by  the  landowners  wonld 
not  inflict  any  real  loss  or  suffeiiiig 
upon  those  whose  incomes  were 
thus  diminished.  The  incomes  of 
the  peerage,  we  are  told,  average 
2o,oooZ.  a  year.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  tr  ue  happiness  of  a  familj 
whether  they  have  twentj  or  fifteen 
thousand  a  year  to  spend  mamlj 
upon  the  luxuries  and  frivolities  of 
existence;  but  a  wage  of  iS#.  in 
place  of  128.  a  week,  does  make  all 
the  diflerence  to  a  family  between 
the  possession  of  a  decent  home, 
with  sufficient  food,  clothing,  means 
of  education,  and  the  absolute  wane 
of  these,  the  first  requisites  of  a 
happy  and  useful  life.  The  Roman 
satirist  deemed  it  no  ordinaiy  mad- 
ness that  impelled  the  nobles  of  his 
age  to  add  villa  to  villa^  to  pass 
their  days  in  gaming  and  their 
nights  in  feasting  upon  *  seven 
courses,'  while  they  denied  a  gar- 
ment to  their  slaves,  shnddeiinf 
with  the  cold.  Are  our  patridass. 
notwithstanding  all  they  spend  ii 
private  charity,  one  wlut  less  de- 
serving of  censure  than  the  c>'«* 
temporaries  of  Juvenal  ?  Do  thej 
spend  less  of  the  produce  of  their 
estates  upon  their  own  pleasure  aad 
indulgence  ?       Are    the    men  br 
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-whose  labour  that  produce  is  raised 
better  housed,  clothed,  or  fed  thau 
were  their  predecessors,  who  dwelt 
in  the  Boman  ergasttda  at  the  period 
when  the  smaU  freeholds  of  the 
earlierand  better  days  of  the  republic 
had  been  converted  into  those  broad 
estates  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  were 
the  destruction  of  Italy  ? 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that, 
previous  to  the  universal  move- 
ment of  the  agricultural  labourers 
which  we  are  now  witnessing,  we 
should  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  series  of  i*eports  upon  the 
condition  of  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation, so  extensive  in  range  that 
they  comprehend  every  county, 
almosteveryparish,of  Great  Britain ; 
so  minute  in  enquiry  that  they  apply 
to  every  detail  of  rural  life;  and  are, 
besides,  of  a  truthfulness  and  im- 
partiality altogether  above  suspicion. 
Having  on  two  previous  occasions, 
in  this  Magazine,  called  attention  to 
these  reports,  and  given  as  copious 
extracts  from  them  as  our  limits 
would  permit,  we  should  not  again 
l}ave  niade  reference  to  them  if  it 
were  not  that  we  find  it  constantly 
asserted  by  the  landowners  and  their 
organs  in  the  press,  that  the  state- 
ments put  forth  by  the  labourers  at 
their  meetings,  and  the  information 
gathered  from  them  by  the  corres- 
pondents of  those  newspapers  that 
side  with  them,  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Kow  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  a 
mass  of  evidence  from  the  reports 
on  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  ag^culture,  far  more 
sensational  and  far  more  condem- 
natory of  the  landowners  than  any- 
thing coming  either  from  the 
labourers  themselves  or  their  sup- 
porters, that  has  appeared  in  the 
public  press  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Warwickshire  strike. 

Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  scruple  to 
assert  at  Manchester  that  there  had 
been  as  much  progressive  improve- 
ment among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  late  years  as  in  any  other 


class  in  the  country.     He  claimed 
to  possess  some  knowledge  of  them, 
and  affirmed  that  they  were  a  stal- 
wart race,  with  rosy- faced  children. 
His  line  of  argument  evidently  im- 
plied  that  their  condition,   on  the 
whole,  is  satisfactory  and  improving, 
and  that  whatever  slight  defects 
still  remain  may  safely  be  left  to 
be  remedied  by  their  natural  pro- 
tectors, the  members  of  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy.      He  then  pro- 
ceeded   to    declaim   against  those 
agitators  who  would  seek  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  this  blissful  Arcadia^- 
and  was  very  severe  upon  gentlemen" 
of  the  press,  and  gentlemen  of  the  * 
House  of  Commons,  who  go  dowii« 
to   Warwickshire,  not  to  hunt  or 
shoot,  but  to  dine  with  a  labourer- 
and  his  seven  children  on  a  red> 
herring  and  a  dish  of  toa,  made* 
with  a  single  spoonful.  This  specicb, 
no  doubt,  accurately  represents  the 
state  of  mind  of  country  gentlemen, 
when  they  are  told  '  A  chiel's  anwng- 
ye  taking  notes,  an'  faith  he'll  prent 
it.'     Such  notes  have  a  far  wider 
circulation,  and  excite  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  public  mind,  than  the 
graver  reports  of  Government  Com* 
missioners,  extending  over  several^ 
thousand  pages  of  blue  book,  which* 
are  soon  relegated  to  the  shelves  of'* 
public  libraries.     But  the  reports 
alluded  to  may  be  usefully  employed^ 
to  test  the  truth  of  assertions  on* 
either  side  as  to  matters  of  fact. 

Let  us  then  enquire  whether  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  agree 
more  with  this  rose-tinted  represent- 
ation of  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  with  those 
accounts  which  tell  of  the  aimless,, 
listless  heaviness,  with  hands  in 
pockets  and  head  slouched  on  breast,, 
the  stunted  frames,  the  pinched^ 
careworn  faces,  both  in  men  and 
women,  that  characterise  the  la- 
bourers of  the  south-midland  coun- 
ties. Are  they,  in  fact,  '  a  stalwart 
race,'  or  a  race  who  have  long  lived 
uncomplainingly  in  such  a  state  of 
semi-starvation,  that  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  class  can  affirm,  with  truth  that. 
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'from  low  livuig,  lie  feels  like  a 
wrong  dish-clont  before  half  a  day's 
work  is  over  *  ? 

.  Let  ns  turn,  then,  to  the  report 
relating  to  Berkshire  and  Bncls^ng- 
bamshire,   and  see  what  is  there 
^id  npon  the  subject.      The  As- 
sistant Commissioner  who  examined 
into  the  condition  of  this  district 
was  Mr.  Onllj,  himself  a  practical 
agriculturist,  and  one  of  a  family 
celebrated   for    the    improvement 
they  have  introduced  into  that  art 
in  the  north  of  England ;   he  is  a 
man  also  who  knows  something  of 
what  constitutes  a  stalwart  race. 
Mr.  Cully  tells  us  that  the  northern 
labourer,  where  he  is  best  acquainted 
with  him,  is  '  mentally  and  physi- 
cally  a    superior    animal'   to    his 
brother  labourer  in  these  counties. 
And  he  does  not  leave  us  merely  to 
rest  upon  his  own  opinion,  valuable 
■as  that  is,  but  he  gives  us  in  con- 
firmation the  statements  of  persons 
who  have  had  practical  experience 
in  the  amount  of  work  that  these 
two  classes  of  men  are  capable  of 
performing.    He  cites  the  case  of  a 
N'orthumberland    gentleman    (Mr. 
Gbey  of  Milfield)  who  a  few  years 
back  was  employing  nearly  2,000 
men  on  drainage  work,  at  which 
they  were  averaging  209.  to  259.  a 
week    at  piece  work.      Mr.  Grey 
happened  to  read  in  the  Tvmea  some 
letters  on  the  low  rate  of  wages 
(8a.  and  99.  a  week)  prevailing  in  Uie 
.south  of  England ;    he  intimated, 
iihrough  the  same  medium,  that  he 
was  ready  to  employ  any  number 
that  might  be   sent  at  the  same 
piece-work  wages  he  was  giving  to 
the  men  then  in  his  employ.   About 
200  were  sent ;  they  were  stated  to 
be  good  workmen,   accustomed  to 
the  spade  and  pickaxe.    None  of 
them,  however,  proved  able  to  earn 
more  than  128.  a  week,  and  most  of 
them  left  at  once,  as  they  found  the 
work  too  hard  for  them.     '  Before 
the  year  was  out,'  says  Mr.  Grey, 
'  all  had  left  except  ten ;  these  ten 
men  remained  for  several  years,  and 


got  to  be  tolerably  expert  workmen, 
but  owing  to  want  of  strength  and 
energy  they  never  got  beyond  15*. 
a  week.  Indeed,  there  was  not  & 
TDBSL  among  the  whole  importation 
that  had  legs  or  shoulders  to  com- 
pare with  our  lads  of  seventeen  years 
of  age.'  Similarly  a  Mr.  Hedky, 
from  Northumberland,  acting  as 
farm  bailiff  in  Berkshire,  ssts: 
'  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  labourers  here  and  in  Norihom- 
berland.  .  .  .  Men  are  so  inferior  here 
we  are  obliged  to  employ  more  than 
you  do  in  the  north.'  Mr.  Hardy, 
a  native  of  Mid- Lothian,  bailiff  to 
Col.  Lloyd  Lindsay,  in  the  same 
county,  says :  *  Our  men  here  are 
very  inferiorto  the  Scotch  labourers/ 
two  men  there  do  as  mnch  as  three 
here.  Mr.  Bobertson,  a  native  c^ 
Perthshire,  farm  bailiff  to  the  Eari 
of  Radnor,  in  the  same  oonnfy,  saj^ 
similarly :  '  I  always  employ  as 
many  men  here  in  doing  sach  things 
as  spreading  dung  as  we  used  to 
employ  women  in  Scotland.*  This 
is  in  accordance  with  what  Mr. 
Cully  notices  himself  in  another 
place,  that '  the  class  of  women  em- 
ployed in  Glendale  in  Northum- 
berland are  almost  equal  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  Bedfordshire  male 
labourers.' 

And  how  is  it  possible  that  men 
should  possess  either  strength  of 
limb,  vigour  of  mind,  or  indepen- 
dence of  character,  who  receive  no 
better  nourishment  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  majority  of  the  labourers 
in  this  what  Mr.  Disraeli  rightly 
calls  the  g^eat  agricultural  district 
of  England?  Speaking  of  six 
counties,  Mr.  Stanhope  says :  '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  these  counties  the  labouren 
are  sadly  underfed,  especially  when 
not  allowed  to  keep  a  pig.  In  sudi 
a  case,  unless  their  earnings  very 
far  exceed  the  usual  average,  even 
those  noen  who  are  most  regolaify 
employed  have  to  be  content  with  & 
diet  which  consists  almost  entisdy 
of    bread,    potatoes,    and   dieese. 
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The  wife  of  a  Dorset  slieplierd  in 
regular  work  thus  described  ber 
food  to  me :  "  We  don't  have  a  bit 
of  butcher's  meat  not  for  half  a 
year ;  we  live  on  potatoes,  bread, 
and  pig-meat,  and  we  are  very 
thankful  if  we  can  get  a  bit  of 
pig-meat;  we  often  sit  down  to 
dry  bread.  For  harvest  dinner  we 
send  out  some  boiled  potatoes,  a  bit 
of  cabbage,  and  we  put  a  bit  of  fat 
to  the  potatoes."  A  family  with 
three  children  earning,  and  who 
have  never  had  sixpence  from  the 
parish,  buy  a  little  pig-meat.  "  We 
use  it,"  says  the  mother,  "  with  the 
potatoes;  we  don't  have  a  dish  of 
pig  by  itself;  at  harvest  we  eat 
some  cheese,  but  not  at  any  other 
time.  We  don't  often  get  potatoes." 
"Their  diet,"  says  another  witness, 
'^is  bread  and  cheese  and  potatoes, 
with  a  little  bacon  in  the  families 
that  are  best  off.  But  for  the  last 
few  years  pigs  have  not  been  so 
common."  And  this  is  in  a  county 
in  parts  of  which  fuel  is  so  scarce 
that  the  families  as  a  rule  never 
have  a  fire,  except  at  meal-times, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter.' 

Even  farther  north,  in  Cheshire, 
we  are  told  *  potatoes,  with  butter- 
milk, if  they  can  get  it,  is  the 
ordinary  food ;  sometimes  a  little 
bacon,  as  a  luxury.  Where  a 
labourer's  wife  takes  his  dinner  to 
him,  it  is  either  hot  potatoes  in  a 
covered  basin  or  else  gruel  thick- 
ened with  a  little  treacle  or  sugar. 
Of  Shropshire  and  Staffordsliire 
we  have  the  same  story,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  then  adds:  'The  diet 
above  described  is  that  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  family  of  a  hard- 
working and  industrious  man,  who 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  a 
public-house.' 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
this  is  over-coloured  by  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, we  shall  give  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Boyle's  report  upon  Somerset- 
shire. •  There  is,'  he  says,  *  little 
variety,  and  little  that  is  inviting 
in  the  food  of  the   Somersetshire 


labourer.'  Bread  and  batter  for 
breakfast,  bread  and  butter  for 
dinner,  and  bread  and  butter  and 
cheese  for  supper  is  a  fair  sample 
of  what  the  agricultural  labourer 
lives  on,  except  that  where  no 
butter  is  produced  he  has  nothing 
but  the  bread  dipped,  perhaps,  in 
cider;  the  wife  drinks  tea,  and 
there  is  sometimes  a  bit  of  bacon 
for  the  husband  after  his  work, 
unless  they  are  so  poor  that  they 
have  to  sell  every  atom  of  the  pig^ 
to  pay  the  rent.  There  is  besides 
a  concoction  called  '  tea-kettle 
broth'  given  to  the  children — hot 
water  flavoured  with  a  few  herbs  or 
tag-ends  of  bacon,  sometimes  little 
but  the  pure  hot  water.'  When 
we  come  to  know  of  what  the  food 
of  our  labouring  population  actually 
consists,  we  do  not  feel  so  much 
surprise  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
should  have  recommended  them  to 
try  a  little  curry  powder  infused  in 
hot  water,  as  a  means  of  assuaging 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

While  engaged  in  writing  the 
above  we  perceived  in  the  Times  a 
letter  from  Canon  Girdlestone,  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  or  has  striven 
more  earnestly  to  ameliorate  it,  in 
which  he  refers  the  superior  effi* 
ciency  of  the  northern  labourer  to 
its  true  cause  :  '  The  men  of  the 
south,  it  is  very  true,  when  they 
migrate  northwards,  cannot  at  first 
work  beside  northern-bred  men; 
but,  to  use  the  words  of  a  corror 
spondent  of  mine  in  Yorkshire,  to 
whom  I  have  already  sent  many 
men,  "  when,  instead  of  kettle-broth, 
Devonshire  men  have  had  three- 
months'  Yorkshire  beef  in  their 
bellies,  they  can  work  as  well  as  a 
Yorkshire  man."  '  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  his  correspondent 
in  supposing  that  three  months,  or 
three  years  either,  will  be  sufficient 
to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  causes 
that  have  been  in  existence  for 
generations. 
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But  the  most  remarkable  piece  of 
evidence  we  are  acquainted  with  on 
the  inefficient  nourishment  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  England, 
and  its  effects  on  their  physical  powers 
and  intellectual  faculties,  is  a  paper 
of  Mr.  Julius  Jeflfipeys,  F.R.S.,  on  the 
Diet  of  the  Rural  Lahouring  Classes, 
appended  bj  the  Commissioners  to 
their  Fourth  Report^ — that  on  Scot- 
land. Thej  make  no  comment  on  it 
themselves,  except  that  his  remarks 
are  the  result  of  many  years*  obser- 
vation and  experience  upon  this 
and  other  subjects  of  sanitary  science 
in  this  and  other  countries,  and  that 
it  is  of  interest  to  Scotland,  from 
the  tendency  to  abandon  the  old 
nourishing  diet  of  the  peasantry  of 
that  country,  which  is  apprehended 
by  some  persons.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  this  paper  entire,  but  we 
shall  select  the  most  important 
passages,  making  use  of  consider- 
able condensation  in  some  of  them ; 
in  substance  he  says : 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  beef  and 
mutton  form  no  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
labouring  population  in  the  purely  rural 
difitiicts  of  England ;  bacon  is  not  partaken 
of  more  than,  if  so  often  as,  once  or  twice 
a  we4^k«  and  then  not  in  any  proportion 
amounting  to  a  meal;  bread  and  cheese 
form  the  main  food  of  adults.  These,  if 
good  in  kind  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  suf- 
fice to  sustain  the  healthy  in  bodily  and 
mental  vigour,  if  occasionally  varied  with 
other  diet ;  but  the  bread  and  cheese  are  too 
commonly  wanting  both  in  quantity  and 
in  quality.  Milk  enters  but  little,  often  not 
at  all,  into  the  diet  of  village  children  even 
in  infancy ;  weaned  infants  in  many  villages 
have  to  draw  nourishment  mainly  from  a 
pap  of  bread  and  water,  the  bread  often 
made  of  flour  from  which  all  the  best  of 
wheat  has  been  extracted — and  the  water 
often  obtained  from  an  impure  source. 

The  effects  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  this  diet  sometimes 
produces  upon  the  intestines  of  the 
children  are  better  left  undescribed. 

But  the  sustenance  of  the  peasantry  at 
all  ages  bears  no  due  proportion  to  the  toil 
to  which  they  are  reai^,  and  the  privation 


is  sadly  and  needlessly  aggFarated  bytke 
distances  which  many  of  them  have  daily  to 
walk,  through  the  decay  or  actual  destnie- 
tioD  of  cottages.  To  add  this  to  ploughing 
or  digging,  or  other  standing  work,  all  the 
day,  and  every  day,  may  well  produce  that 
aspect  of  premature  senility,  the  fniroved 
countenances,  bending  gait,  and  leamiesB 
so  prevalent  among  them,  and  remarked  bj 
foreigners. 

Inadequate  nutrition,  combiDed  with  eon- 
stant  labour,  has  an  hereditary  effect  on 
intellect,  which,  though  little  recognised^  a 
in  England  of  surpassing  extent,  and  much 
to  be  deplored. 

When  men  are  destttnte  of  the 
means  of  procuring  a  sufficiency  of 
food  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
nature,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  can  provide  proper  habitations 
for  themselves  and  femilies;  and 
what  sort  of  homes  their  natural 
protectors  have  provided  for  their 
dependants  is  too  well  known  to 
make  it  necessary  to  dwell  upcm  it 
here  at  any  length.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  deny  the  truth  of  what 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  dedated 
as  to  the  cottages  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  parishes  which  he 
visited  —  *  miserable,'  *  deplorable,' 
*  detestable,*  '  a  disgrace  to  a  Chris- 
tian  community,'  '  producing  ill 
effects,  physical,  social,  economical^ 
moral,  and  intellectual,  that  could 
not  be  exaggerated.'  Bat  Mr.  Dis> 
raeli  asserted  the  other  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  worst 
cottages  do  not  belong  to  the  great 
proprietors,  but  to  petty  speculators 
in  the  towns.  This  is  i^e  very  es- 
sence of  the  charge  brought  against 
thegreat  proprietors — that  they  have 
not  provided  fitting  sustenance  and 
proper  dwellings  for  the  men  from 
whose  toil  all  their  wealth  is  derived. 
The  territorial  aristocracy,  by  means 
of  the  laws  on  the  tenure  of  land  and 
the  enclosure  of  commons,  the  laws 
giving  magistrates  power  to  r^^ate 
wages,  those  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  those 
upon  combinations  of  labourers,  and 
such  like,  have  kept  one  large  par- 
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tion  of  the  peasantry  almost  in  a 
state  of  villanage,  and  reduced  an- 
other portion  to  the  same  condition. 
Therefore  the  landowners  ought  to 
nnderstand  that  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  provide  upon  their  estates 
axlequate  accommodation  for  those 
iwho  are  employed  in  cultivating  it. 
"When  they  complain  of  interference 
"with  their  rights  of  property,  and  ask 
that  contracts  relating  to  wages,  and 
the  number  and  the  letting  of  cot- 
tages, should  be  left  to  be  regulated 
by  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
it  is  well  they  should  be  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  the  principles  of 
that  science  have  been  violated  by 
them  at  every  stage  of  their  deal- 
ings, both  with  land  and  labour;  and 
that  they  should  be  made  aware  that 
those  principles,  if  now  put  in  prac- 
tice, would  necessitate  an  entire 
change  in  their  system  of  land 
tenure,  and  very  considerable  modi- 
fications in  the  laws  relating  to 
labour. 

It  was  the  aggregation  of  land  in 
large  estates,  and  the  consequent 
poi«rer  which  our  political  system 
gave  to  their  possessors,  that  en- 
abled the  landowners  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  to  clear 
their  properties  of  cottages  alto- 
gether, or  to  reduce  them  to  a 
number  absolutely  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  labourers,  fre- 
quently to  no  more  than  were  re- 
quired for  those  of  their  dependents 
whom  it  was  necessary  for  their 
ow^n  convenience  to  keep  at  hand. 
If  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Hugh- 
enden  and  the  other  adjacent  pro- 
perties had  in  times  past  built 
sufficient  cottages  for  the  labourers 
employed  upon  their  estates,  the 
latter  would  not  have  been  driven  to 
occupy,  often  at  exorbitant  rents, 
such  wretched  abodes  as  those  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  referred  to,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so  bad  that  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  of 
them.     The  state  of  the  cottages  in 


Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire  has 
long  been  notorious.  Many  of  them, 
Mr.  Cully  tells  us,  are  quite  unfit 
for  human  beings  to  five  in ;  some 
of  them,  as  bad  as  any  to  be  found, 
belong  to  the  landowners ;  many 
are  built  upon  the  waste;  but  the 
majority  belong  to  small  freeholders 
and  speculators.  The  cause  of  this 
is  suf^cieutly  explained  by  what  we 
read  in  another  place.  'It  would 
be  difficult,'  says  he,  speaking  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
*  if  not  impossible,  to  find  any  large 
estate  in  these  counties  upon  which 
there  is  provided  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  the  persons  employed 
upon  its  cultivation.'  '  In  a  return 
which  I  have  made  of  the  number 
of  cottages  in  Newberry  Union,* 
says  Mr.  Eyre,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  '  it  appears  that 
of  2,155  cottages  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts 622  only  are  the  property  of 
the  landowners;  and  as  many  of 
these  622  are  occupied  by  game- 
keepers, gardeners,  and  other  ser- 
vants of  the  landowners,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  occupied  by  the 
agricultural  laboui*ers  is  propor- 
tionately reduced.' 

At  the  present  moment  the  ex- 
istence of  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail  form  the  chief  obstruc- 
tion to  the  erection  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  cottages, — laws 
universally  and  unequivocally  con- 
demned by  all  who  have  practically 
enquired  into  their  effect  upon 
agriculture  and  those  engaged  in 
it,  and  no  less  strongly  condemned 
by  all  the  great  names  who  have 
studied  the  subject  theoretically. 

These  laws  gave  to  a  small  class 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  land, 
while  at  the  same  time  opposing 
the  natural  tendency  of  an  owner 
to  improve  his  property.  The 
law  of  parochial  settlement  con- 
fined the  labourers  to  the  places 
of  their  nativity,  almost  as  rigidly 
as  if  they  had  been  adscripti 
glehcB ;  and  the  Poor  Law,  by  substi- 
tnting  for  wages  a  dole,  proper- 
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tioned  to  the  nombor  of  mouths  ia 
each  family  to  be  fed,  overstocked 
the  market  with  the  human  com- 
modity.    Taken  together  they  re- 
duced   the    remuneration    of   the 
labourer    to    the   lowest  limit    to 
which,  as  political  economists  tell 
us,  it  can  fall,  that  point  below  which 
it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
maintain  himself  in  existence  and 
perpetuate  the  race.     And,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  labourers  were 
by  law  prohibited  from  combining 
to  raise  the  price  of  their  labour,  or 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  their  toil ; 
while    their    employers    were   not 
only   left  free  to   enter  into   that 
tacit  combination  which  always  and 
everywhere  exists  among  capital- 
ists, but  were  empowered  to    fix 
the  price  they  were  to  give  to  the 
labourers  for  their  labour,  to  regu- 
late the  number  of  hours  they  were 
to  work,  and  to  determine  in  per- 
son judicially  all  controversies  be- 
tween   masters    and    servants    in 
agriculture.     The  laws  giving  the 
justices  power  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  were  only  repealed  in  the 
present  century ;   and  the  system 
had  taken  such  root,  and  was  so 
much  upheld  by  the  Law  of  Settle- 
ment and  the  Poor  Law,  that  the 
farmers  have  ever  since,  up  to  the 
present  year,  been  enabled  to  ^n 
upon  a  specified  rate  of  wages  for 
their  respective  parishes,  which  has 
been  as  strictly  adhered  to,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  labourers,  as  when 
it  was  decreed  in  due  form  of  law 
by  the  justices   in  petty  sessions. 
The  variety  in  the  scale  of  wages 
prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,   and    even   sometimes  in 
the   same   county,   has  occasioned 
surprise  to  some ;  but  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  causes  that  pro- 
duced the   general    uniformity  in 
particular  localities  ;  the  stationary 
character  impressed  upon  the  popu- 
lation prevented  the  superfluity  of 
one  lo(»dity  from  being  transferred 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another. 
In    tlus    general  uniformiiy  that 


existed  in  the  local  rates  of  wag» 
we  have  a  conclusive  proof  how 
little  contract,  which  forma  ti^e 
essence  of  wages,  had  to  do  with 
the  engagements  which  the  em- 
ployers in  these  localities  entered 
into  with  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed. 

The  extracts  from  official  docu- 
ments, which  we  have  given  abore, 
show  how  small  an  amount  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  at  the  time  tbese 
reports  were  made,  was  received  by 
a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
labouring  population  in  that  region 
of  England  which    is   most  exclu- 
sively   agricultural.       It    may  be 
questioned  by  some  how  far  these 
instances  are  to  be  deemed  repre- 
sentative   of  a  clas^,    or  how  far 
they  are    to    be   looked  upon  as 
exceptional.     Yet  we  know  with  a 
certainty  and  preciseness  that  can- 
not be    exceeded    what    were  the 
ordinary  wages,  in  money,  paid  to 
the  labourers  in  the  south- western 
and     south-midland     districts    of 
England  before  the  present  move- 
ment began;  and  we  can  then  easily 
satisfy    ourselves    how    much   of 
the  things   that  are   requisite  for 
the  sustenance  of  life  can  be  pur- 
chased for  that  sum.     The  actnal 
amount  of  money  paid  in  these  dis- 
tricts   varied   from    12s.   to   ^5.  a 
week.     Since  the  present  agitation 
commenced  it  has  again  and  again 
been  stated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
labourers,  and  by  those  who  have 
enqoired  into   their  circ<m»t.i>ces 
in  the  various  localities  affected  bv 

m 

the  movement,  that  they  were  only 
receiving  99.  The  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, who  was  for  many  years  a 
working  clergyman  in  one  of  these 
counties,  assures  us,  and  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  sal:gect 
will  agree  with  him  on  iJiis  point, 
that  the  weekly  wage  must  be 
taken  as  the  true  measure  of  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  fiarm  la- 
bourer. Loss  of  time — that  is^  loss 
of  pay  on  account  of  weaiiier,  ndc- 
ness,  or  other  causes,  for  the  &r* 
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zners  do  not  as  a  rule  employ  ilieir 
men  permanently — may  be  set  off 
against  whatever  they  receive  in 
excess  of  that  weekly  wage,  and 
which  is  classed  under  the  name 
of  perquisites.  These  gains  are 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  to 
three  shillings  a  week.  K  we  take 
I  OS.  6d.  as  the  sum  paid  in 
money  on  an  average  as  the  weekly 
wage  of  the  ordinary  labourer  in 
these  districts,  we  shall  rather  be 
above  than  below  the  mark.  The 
additional  earnings  at  harvest  and 
other  times  may  be  supposed  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  cottage,  and  to 
purchase  the  necessary  clothing 
and  shoes,  though  it  would  seem 
more  fitted  to  furnish  the  wardrobe 
of  a  family  in  Otaheite  than  in 
Britain.  This  just  gives  eighteen- 
pence  a  day  to  supply  the  family, 
containing  on  an  average  four  per- 
sons, with  food,  fuel,  schooling  for 
the  children,  <fccJ 

If  the  whole  of  this  eighteen- 
pence  were  spent  upon  food,  at  the 
low  computation  of  four  persons  to 
a  &mily,  it  would  give  but  4^d,  a 
day  for  the  share  of  each  individual ; 
this  at  present  prices  will  scarcely 
purchase  a  pound  of  bread  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat, 
a  supply  of  those  articles  quite 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  hu- 
man frame  in  health  and  strength. 
Meat  therefore,  it  is  clear,  can  form 
no  portion  of  their  diet ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  to  see  how  a  sufficiency  of 
bread  and  vegetables  can  be  pro- 
cured for  this  sum,  which  is  far  below 
the  amount  allowed  for  paupers  and 
prisoners.     Besides,  in  workhouses 


and  prisons,  articles  of  consumption 
are  purchased  in  large  quantities 
and  prepared  for  use  on  a  large 
scale,  so  that  the  relative  cost  of 
maintenance  must  be  much  less  than 
in  a  family  of  four  or  five  persons. 
A  woman  in  Yorkshire  told  Mr. 
Portman  that  out  of  12s.  a  week,  her 
husband's  wages,  the  outgoing  for 
flour  alone,  for  the  support  of  a 
£unily  of  six  children,  was  los,  6d. 
a  week.  They  could  not  have  ex- 
isted, she  said,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  earnings  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  does  not  understand 
how  these  earnings  could  have  pro- 
vided what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  other  respects  for  the  wants 
of  the  family.  Yet  this  is  just  what 
the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News^ 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
interesting  and  vivid  narrative  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Warwick- 
shire strike,  gives  as  the  weekly 
budget  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  a  cottager's  family  in  that 
county.  The  family  he  selected  as 
an  instance  consisted  of  seven  per- 
sons: the  father  and  eldest  boy 
earned  together  15^.  a  week ;  the 
week's  bread  cost  gs.  4^.,  flour 
being  now  rather  cheaper  than  it 
was  five  years  ago.  This  leflb  5*.  8c?. 
a  week — ^not  one  shilling  per  head 
— ^to  provide  every  other  article  of 
food,  firing,  clothing,  shoes,  and 
schooling  for  seven  persons.  Their 
ordinary  food  therefore,  it  is  plain, 
cannot  have  been  other  than  what 
he  describes  it  to  have  been  the  day 
he  passed  in  their  cottage.  The 
breakfast  was  dry  bread  and  a  fluid 
in  which  a  lively  imagination  might 


'  We  do  not  forget  that  after  a  time  something  is  gained  by  the  earnings  of  the 
children  (at  an  irreparable  loss  indeed  to  them),  but  during  the  first  eight  or  nine 
jears  of  his  married  life  the  labourer  can  derive  nothing  from  this  source,  though  he 
is  probably  blessed  with  an  increasing  progeny.  There  is  no  real  gain  in  the  ont-door 
earnings  of  the  wife  that  can  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  by  her  absence  from 
home ;  besides,  l^er  employment  has  the  effect  of  materially  diminishing  the  wages  of  her 
husband  ;  in  West  Somersetshire  nearly  every  labourer's  wife  works  out,  and  there  we 
learn  from  ^,  Boyle  the  prevalent  wages  amounted  to  about  Ss,  a  week ;  in  the 
liOthians,  out  of  825  persons  engaged  in  farm  work,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  females, 
only  five  were  married  women  ;  there  the  wages  of  men  at  the  same  time  were  i6«.  a 
week. 
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have  recognised  the  flavour  of  tea. 
Dinner  consisted  of  some  potatoes, 
fried  in  scraps  of  bacon-rind,  that 
had  been  left  over  the  half-pound 
that  had  constituted  the  previous 
day's  fare.  Often  their  only  fare  was 
diy  bread,  sometimes  varied  bja  salt 
herring  or  'tea-kettle  broth.'  It 
was  not  upon  a  diet  such  as  this 
that  the  men  who  fought  at  Crecy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt  were  reared. 
Mr.  Hallam,  a  man  neither  by  his 
turn  of  mind  nor  by  his  studies  dis- 
posed to  be  a  praiser  of  the  past, 
acknowledges  with  regret  that  the 
condition  of  the  English  peasantry 
has  deteriorated  since  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

There  is  (he  says)  one  very  unpleasing 
remark,  which  everyone  who  atteuds  to  the 
subject  of  prices  will  be  induced  to  make, 
that  the  labouring  classes,  especially  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  were  better  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  reign 
of  Edward    III.  or  of  Henry  VI.    than 
they  are  at  present.  .  .  .    But,  after  every 
allowance  of   this  kind,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  how- 
ever the  labourer  has  derived  benefit  from 
the  cheapness  of  manufactured  commodities, 
and    from   many   inventions    of  common 
utility,  he  is  much  inferior  in  ability  to 
support  a  family  to  his  ancestors  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.    I  know  not  why  some 
have  supposed  that  meat  was  a  luxury 
seldom  obtained  by  the  labourer.   Doubtless 
he  could  not  have  procured  as  much  as  he 
pleased ;    but,  from  the  greater  cheapness 
of  cattle  as  compared  with  com,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  a  more  considerable  portion 
of  his  ordinary  diet  consisted  of   animal 
food  than  at  present.     It  was  remarked  by 
Sir  John  Fortescue  that  the  English  lived 
far  more  upon  animal  diet  than  their  rivals 
the  French;  and  it  was  natural  to  ascribe 
their  superior  strength  and  courage  to  this 
cause.    I  should  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
being  convinced  that  no  deterioration  in  the 
state  of  the  labouring  classes  has  really 
taken  place ;  yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  appear 
extraordinary  to  those    who  reflect  that 
the  whole  population  of  England,  in  the 
year  1377,  did  not  much  exceed  2,300,000 
souls  —  about    one -fifth    of   the    results 
upon  the  last  enumeration — an  increase 
with  which  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  kept  an  even 
pace.' 


All,  in  fact,  are  ready  to  admit 
that  such  a  rate  of  wages  as  that 
which  has  prevailed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent year  in  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts is  altogether  inadequate  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  a  family, 
and  that  it  presents  an  almost  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  any  scheme  of 
national  education,  howeyet*  modest 
in  its  aims.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  ns 
desire  that  this  rate  should  be  reij 
considerably  increased,  at  least  ^ 
this  can  be  effected  without  injus- 
tice to  others. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
this  may  be  accomplished  without 
reducing  the  rent  of  the  land- 
owners,  and  with  benefit  rather 
than  with  injury  to  the  farmer. 

The  source  from  which  the  means 
of  effecting  this  great  end  may  he 
drawn,  is  the  almost  inexhaustible 
increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil 
that  might  be  made  available  for 
our  use,  if  security  of  tenure  were 
given  to  the  occupiers  of  land,  and 
if  the  labour  of  those  employed  upon 
it  were  raised  to  that  high  degree 
of  efficiency  that  is  only  attamed 
when  the  bodily  vigour  of  the  la- 
bourers is  supported  by  an  abundant 
and  nourishing  diet,  and  rendered 
capable  of  being  turned  to  the  best 
advantage  by  being  placed  unda 
the  control  of  a  cultivated  intelli- 
gence. 

It  is  indeed  alleged  that  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  wages  of  late  years. 
This  has  certainly  been  the  case  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
and  in  localities  where  manufiu;- 
turingand  mining  operations  have 
been  established ;  but  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  peasants  have  re- 
tained that  original  immobility 
which  tho  laws  and  political  institu- 
tions under  which  they  have  so  long 
lived  have  made  a  second  nature  to 
them,  little  or  no  rise  had  taken 
place  up  to  this  spring.  Something 
more  may  have  been  given  in  per- 
quisites, something  more  may  have 
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been  earned  hj  increase  of  piece- 
work, but  the  amount  of  money  paid 
weekly  has  remained  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same.  It  has 
been  observed  in  some  districts, 
that  while  the  wages  of  young  un- 
married men  have  considerably  in- 
creased, there  has  been  a  much 
smaller  rise  in  those  of  married 
men ;  the  reason  being  that  married 
men  are  less  disposed  to  move  than 
unmarried  men,  and  consequently 
accept  a  smaller  sum  as  an  induce- 
ment to  remain  in  one  place.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  adult  male  popu- 
lation, however,  at  least  in  the 
country,  are — we  might  say  must 
be — married  men.  Thus  the  men 
whose  condition,  on  account  of  those 
depending  upon  them,  most  required 
improvement,  have  least  partici- 
pated in  it.  *The  pledges  they 
have  given  to  fortune' — that  is,  to 
the  farmer — prevent  them  from  car- 
rying their  labour  to  places  where 
they  can  obtain  a  better  remunera- 
tion for  it.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
there  was  no  combination  amoug 
them  they  had  nothing  but  Hob- 
son's  choice — to  take  the  terms 
offered  by  the  farmers  or  go  into  the 
workhouse.  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  some  of  these  articles 
which,  even  in  their  poor  style  of 
living,  they  consumed  in  small  quan- 
tities— such  as  bacon,  butter,  cheese 
— impelled  them  to  seek  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages ;  and  the  migration 
of  young  men  from  country  districts 
relieved  the  villages  of  that  surplus 
amount  of  labour  which  had  hitherto 
remained  as  a  reservoir  from  which 
the  farmers  could  draw  whatever 
supplies  they  wanted,  and  thereby 
keep  down  its  price  to  the  lowest 
point. 

It^was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that 
the  success  of  the  Newcastle  strike 
made  itself  felt  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  That 
movement  was  at  once  followed  by 
others  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
set  on  foot  to  obtain  a  diminution 
in  the  hours  of  work   and  an  in- 


crease in  wages;  the  men  met  with 
great  success  in  the  attainment  of 
both  objects.  The  revival  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  which  had  set 
in  some  time  before,  and  still  con- 
tinues, enormously  increased  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  everywhere 
placed  the  labourers  in  a  more  &- 
vourable  position  for  entering  into 
contracts  with  their  employers.  All 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  we 
read  in  the  papers  of  requests  being 
made  by  the  artisans  and  workmen 
for  diminished  hours  and  increased 
pay;  these  were  generally  acceded 
to  at  once,  or  the  larger  part  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  men  were 
gpranted  after  conferences,  or  some- 
times after  arbitration  between  them 
and  their  employers ;  in  some  places 
the  latter  hastened  to  grant  similar 
concessions  without  waiting  for  that 
solicitation  which  they  knew  would 
not  be  long  delayed.  Rumours  of 
the  success  that  had  attended  the 
efforts  of  their  fellow-labourers  in 
the  towns  soon  penetrated  even  to 
the  most  rural  districts  of  lingland. 
Most  villages  contain  some  men  who 
at  one  time  or  other  in  their  lives 
have  worked  in  towns,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  practices  of 
trade  unions.  Lfany  of  the  local 
preachers  in  country  districts  are 
themselves  labourers,  and  possess 
great  influence  with  the  labouring 
population.  These  men  are  not 
without  intelligence  and  a  consi- 
derable stock  of  general  informa- 
tion: they  are  accustomed  to  public 
speaking  of  a  simple  and  familiar 
character,  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  their  congregations. 
They  are  well  acquainted  with  their 
wants,  and  sympathise  in  the  feel- 
ings of  those  amongst  whom  they 
live  and  work.  One  of  these,  Josepn 
Arch,  has  been  among  the  first  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  which  is 
evidently  destined  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  country, 
which  will  probably  revolutionise 
the  life  of  rural  England,  and,  in 
combination  with  the  earlier  orga- 
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nisations  in  the  towns,  in  the  end 
profonndly  modify  the  relations  of 
labour  and  capital. 

Some  slight  signs  of  combination 
among  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  perceivea  in  the  winter,  but 
seemed  at  first  rather  calculated  to 
excite  a  smile  than  to  cause  either 
an  apprehension,  or  a  hope,  that  thej 
were  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
that  they  possessed  in  their  own 
hands  the  means  of  raising  them- 
selves and  their  offspring  out  of 
a  state  of  dependent  indigence. 
Weston,  a  small  village  to  the 
north  of  Leamington,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  place  where  an 
attempt  at  combination,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  wages,  was  made 
by  agricultural  labourers.  Tidings 
of  what  had  been  done  at  Weston 
were  brought  to  Wellsbourne,  an- 
other village,  not  fiir  from  Straiford- 
upon-Avon;  some  of  the  labourers 
of  this  place  met,  and  resolved  to  do 
likewise.  They  bethought  them- 
selves of  Joseph  Arch,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Bar- 
ford,  and  with  whose  reputation 
as  a  preacher  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted. They  went  to  him,  and 
asked  if  he  would  address  a  meet- 
ing if  they  could  bring  one  toge- 
ther; he  assented  readily.  We  bor- 
row from  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  NewSy  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  his  description  of 
what  followed : 

No  oiictili&rs  were  issued  calling  the 
meeting.  No  advertisements  appeared,  nor 
were  handbills  posted.  From  farm  to  farm 
by  word  of  month  spread  the  tidings  of  a 
new  thing  in  the  land  of  stolid  apathy. 
Over  'Wellsbonme  6h?een  a  noble  chestnut 
still  shows  its  spreading  arms,  and  under 
the  great  chestnut,  on  Ash  Wednesday  last, 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  South  War- 
wickshire shook  from  them  the  fetters  of 
centuries.  Wellsbourne  was  present  almost 
to  a  man ;  from  the  adjacent  hamlets, 
Moreton,  Locksley,  Charleoote,  Hampton 
Lucy,  and  other  places,  heavy-footed,  slow- 
pac^  men  converged  wonderingly  to  the 
tryst  under  the  chestnut.  A  thousand  and 
more  were  present.  Arch  poured  out  on 
them  his  fervour :  he  stirred  their  dull  in- 


tellects with  the  force  of  his  leasoufig. 
Before  the  meeting  was  done  they  wcr  n- 
generated.  Combination  was  urged  and  a 
union  proposed. 

The  men  hastened  eagerly  to  give 
in  their  names  to  this  union ;  other 
meetings  were  held;  notices  were 
served  upon  the  farmers,  asking  for 
169.  a  week.  These  terms  were  re- 
fused, and  thereupon  the  men  stmck 
work.  Branches  of  the  union  formed 
at  Wellsbourne  were  speedily  esta- 
blished in  noany  other  distnids  in 
South  Warwickshire.  Detailed  ac- 
counts of  what  was  taking  place  ap> 
peared  in  all  the  newspapers,  and 
excited  a  large  amount  of  public  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  On  Good 
Friday  a  meeting  of  a  most  remark- 
able land  was  held  at  Leammgton, 
which  was  attended  by  multitades 
of  labourers  from  aU  the  surnnmd- 
ing  districts,  accompanied  in  many 
instances  by  their  wives.  Thi 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  An- 
beron  Herbert,  Joseph  Ai^ti^  aad 
others,  and  the  foundations  were 
laid  of  a  union  that  wns  to  compre- 
hend all  Warwickshire,  and  act  in 
concert  with  the  similar  nnioos  to 
be  formed  in  the  other  counties  of 
England.  Already  there  is  scarodj 
a  couniy  in  which  steps  have  noi 
been  taken  in  that  direction,  scarody 
perhaps  a  parish  in  which  the  subject 
is  not  discussed,  or  in  which  men  are 
not  to  be  found  ready  to  take  part 
in  this  new  movement. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  im- 
mediate success  on  the  part  of  the 
men  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  doubt  that 
their  efforts  will  eventually  be 
crowned  with  success.  They  have 
learnt  the  great  lesson  that  un- 
united they  are  powerless  and  de^ 
spised,  while  united  they  are  power- 
ftil  and  feared.  The  employers 
everywhere  are  coming  forward 
with  offers  of  increased  wages; 
what  they  are  beyond  everything 
anxious  for  is,  to  prevent  men 
from  joining  the  union,  or  to  com- 
pel those  who  have  joined  to  de> 
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tach  ikhemselvesfrom  it.  The  men, 
on  their  part,  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  nrging  on  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  nnion,  and  of  ex- 
tending it  so  that  it  may  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  agricnltoral  po- 
pulation. They  do  not  appear 
anxions,  tiU  their  preparations  are 
more  complete,  even  of  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  farmers.  We 
shall  probably  soon  be  pnt  in  pos- 
session of  more  definite  information, 
which  will  make  clear  how  far  the 
organisation  has  extended,  what 
are  the  demands  of  the  men,  and 
how  far  the  landowners  and  farmers 
are  prepared  to  meet  these  de- 
mands. It  is  earnestly  to  be  de- 
sired that  these  differences  may  be 
settled  by  the  means  of  friendly  ar- 
rangement, or  arbitration,  and  that 
the  contest  may  not  be  carried  ont 
to  that  state  of  internecine  warfare 
which  is  sometimes  produced  by  a 
strike,  when  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  to  it  (after  both  have  suf- 
fered grieyously)  has  to  submit,  in 
order  to  escape  total  ruin  or  actual 
starvation. 

No  settlement,  indeed,  that  is  to  be 
cordial  or  permanent,  no  arrange- 
ment that  is  anything  else  than  a 
hollow  truce,  is  possible  if  the 
fanners  insist  that  the  labourers 
shall  not  enter  into  combination 
among  themselves — shall  not  belong 
to  unions  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  their  own  interests, 
real  or  supposed.  Such  combina- 
tions are  now  universal  in  our 
towns;  they  are  not  merely  per- 
mitted, they  are  sanctioned  by  law. 
The  members  of  these  unions  are 
the  very  flower  of  the  working 
classes,  the  most  industrious,  skil- 
fal,  sober,  and  provident  among 
them.  The  employers  in  any  trade 
are  few  in  number,  and  are  gene- 
rally known  to  each  other;  they 
have  so  much  in  common  in  all 
that  concerns  their  workmen,  that 
they  naturally  act  in  common  in 
all  that  relates  to  them.  They  find 
themselves  by  position  members  of 


a  union  that  does  eveiything  for 
them  that  the  men  seek  to  accom- 
plish for  themselves  by  definite  com- 
bination. Without  combination  each 
workman  in  a  particular  trade  or 
employment  is  always  in  the  mar- 
ket, competing  against  his  fellow- 
workmen,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  body,  himself  included.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  employer  of  several 
hundred  men  whether  he  has  one 
more  or  less  in  his  employ ;  it  is 
everything  to  the  workman,  bar- 
gaining for  himself  with  that  em- 
ployer, whether  he  is  or  is  not  to 
obtaiti  the  employment  he  seeks, 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  to  re- 
tain it  when  he  has  got  it,  par- 
ticularly when  the  workman  knows 
that  a  bad  word  from  his  last  em- 
ployer, or  even  the  refusal  of  a 
character,  may  close  the  doors  of 
every  factory  or  workshop  in  the 
trade  against  him.  There  is  no 
equality  of  condition,  there  is  no 
freedom  of  contract,  between  parties 
thus  relatively  situated.  The  same 
reasoning  holds  good,  only  with 
greater  force,  as  to  the  relations 
that  exist  between  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  employers  the 
farmers.  If  the  fanners  shall  now 
generally  combine  to  prevent  their 
labourers  from  forming  combina- 
tions, and  belonging  to  unions, 
though  they  may  not  violate  the 
letter,  they  will  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  law;  they  will  render  impos- 
sible a  solution  of  the  existing  dif- 
ferences by  means  of  conciliation, 
and  they  wiU  usher  in  a  period  of 
loss  to  themselves,  of  suffering  to 
their  men,  and  of  disquietude  to  the 
country. 

But  if  the  farmers,  and  those  for 
whom  the  farmers  are  only  agents, 
the  landowners,  are  able  to  realise 
the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  can  see  things  in  their 
true  light,  they  may  save  them- 
selves and  their  dependants  fr\)m 
the  calamities  that  will  inevitably 
befall  both  of  them  from  a  blind 
endeavour  to  resist  that  tide   of 
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eTents  which  is  now  flowing  on  with 
an  irresistible  current.  Thej  may 
possibly  check  it  for  a  time,  bat 
they  will  only  dam  it  np,  to  borst 
forth  sooner  or  later  with  aug- 
mented violence.  The  farmers  most 
be  prepared  to  treat  with  the  labour- 
ers, through  the  intervention  of  their 
unions,  on  a  perfectly  equitable  foot- 
ing ;  they  must  listen  to  their  re- 
quests as  to  terms  of  engagement, 
hours  of  labour,  the  non-employ- 
ment of  married  women  in  field 
work,  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  subjects  similar  to  these. 
They  must  prepare  themselves  to 
give,  not  merely  an  addition  of  a 
shilling  or  two  a  week,  but  a  large 
and  substantial  increase  in  wages. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  see  the 
rate  of  wages  equalised,  or  nearly 
equalised,  pi  the  southern  and  nor- 
thern portions  of  the  country. 

We  have  already  admitted  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  far- 
mers, situated  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, to  make  such  an  addition  as 
this  to  the  amount  they  now  pay 
in  wages.  It  might,  we  have  seen, 
be  provided  by  a  diminution  in 
rent ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  this.  There  is 
another  means  by  which  this  end 
may  be  accomplished.  In  the  in- 
creased amount  of  produce  that 
ean  be  raised  from  the  soil  the 
landowners  and  the  farmers  may, 
if  they  please,  find  a  stock  sufficient 
to  satisfy  *the  largest  demands  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  meet.  Dur- 
ing the  autunm  of  last  year  Lord 
Derby  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  land  of  this  country  might  be 
made  to  yield  twice  its  present 
amount.  Mr.  Mechi,  we  beUeve, 
would  place  its  productive  powers 
£ai*  higher.  Mr.  Nassap  Senior 
considered  that  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
under  proper  cultivation,  would 
produce  eight  times  as  much  as  it 
now  does.  If  our  landowners  and 
fsirmers,  by  taking  counsel  together, 
and  by  hearty  co-operation,  can  ac- 
compHsh  this,  or  anything  like  this, 


they  will  have  found  a  solution  to 
the  problem  how  the  position  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  maj  be 
raised  without  inflicting  injuiy  upon 
anyone. 

It  is  well  known  what  has  long 
been  and  still  is  the  main  obstrac- 
tion  to  the  attainment  of  this  most 
desirable  result.  Our  system  of  knd 
tenure,  and  the  laws  £ramed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  infla. 
ence  which  it  bestows  upon  tori- 
torial  possessions,  in  two  distinct 
ways  check'  the  employment  of 
capital  —  that  \&^  the  use  of  im- 
proved implements  and  skilied 
labour — in  agriculture.  We  hare 
already  alluded  to  the  detrimental 
effect  of  the  laws  of  primogeniiare 
and  entail  in  preventing  the  limited 
owner  of  extensive  domains  from 
laying  out  capital  in  the  improve^ 
ment  of  his  estates.  £Us  want  of 
power  in  this  respect  is  sometimes 
put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  cottage  accommodstioQ 
on  his  property,  or  the  shameful 
condition  of  those  that  are  there. 
'  What  can  the  poor  life-tenant  do  ?  * 
it  is  said.  Unquestionably  if  his 
property  is  heavily  burdened,  or 
strictly  tied  up,  he  cannot  have  it 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated. He  can,  however,  join  with 
those  who  are  seeking  to  r&> 
lease  him  from  the  fetters  that  en- 
cumber him,  or  at  least  no  longer 
oppose  their  efforts.  He  can  bring 
about  such  a  change  in  the  law  as 
will  permit  the  proprietors  of  en- 
cumbered or  strictly  settled  estates 
to  part  with  such  a  portion  of  their 
land  as  will  enable  tiieni  to  do  jd&- 
tice  to  what  they  retain,  and 
transmit  the  portion  they  sell  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  capital 
sufficient  to  do  like  justice  to  that 
which  they  purchase.  The  bene- 
ficial action  of  the  Irish  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act  is  univer^j 
acknowledged.  If  it  were  applied 
to  England,  its  operation,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  would  prove  eqnallj 
beneficial. 
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Still  more,  detrimental  is  that 
effect  of  our  land  system  which  with- 
holds from  the  tenant  who  cnliivates 
the  land  anj.  permanency  or  sccnrity 
in  his  tenure,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives,him  no  right  whatever  of  pro- 
perty in  the  improvements  he  makes 
in  the  soil  daring  his  tenancy,  by 
means  of  the  labour,  skill,  and 
capital  which  he  employs  upon  it. 
There  can  be  no  damper  to  a  man's 
industry  more  effectual  than  the 
knowledge,  or  even  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  what  he  gathers  with  toil 
and  pain  may  be  taken  away  from 
him  without  recompense  of  any  kind, 
Bo  that  neither  he  nor  his  shall  be 
bettered  by  his  exertions.  The  bees 
are  reputed  to  be  the  most  indus- 
trious of  animals,  yet  oven  their 
industry  would  hardly  be  proof 
against  the  consciousness  that  the 
strange-looking  biped  who  occa- 
sionally visits  their  hive  during  the 
summer  months  possesses  both  the 
power  and  the  intention  of  taking 
to  himself,  as  soon  as  autumn  ap- 
proaches, all  the  honey  they  have 
made.  Upon  the  farmer,  at  any 
rate,  the  consciousness  of  this  pro- 
duces the  effect  that  might  be  anti- 
cipated. The  great  majority  of  them 
are  not  suffered  to  hold  any  higher 
or  more  secure  position  than  that  of 
yearly  tenants ;  the  landlord  wishes 
them  to  be  dependent  upon  himself. 
He  usually  looks  upon  their  votes 
as  much  his  due  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion as  their  rents  are  at  quarter- 
day.  It  has  been  said  he  expects 
three  rents — one  in  cash,  one  in  game, 
and  one  in  votes  ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectually  securing  the  two 
last,  the  tenant  is  kept  in  such  a 
position  that  he  can  be  ejected  at 
six  months'  notice,  and  the  entire 
value  of  his  improvements  be  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lord. It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to 
say  that  this  seldom  happens ;  the 
apprehension  is  sufficient  to  deter 
him  from  expending  his  labour 
and  capital  upon  systematic  im- 
provements.    jSesides,    he    would 
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require  to  be  endowed  with  more 
than  Boeotian  dulness  of  perception 
should  he  dream  of  laying  out  his 
savings  in  increasing  the  value  of  his 
farm,  when  it  is  competent  for  the 
agent,  as  a  consequence  of  his  so 
doing,  to  raise  his  rent  next  pay- 
day. 

From  this  it  commonly  results 
that  the  farmer  is  content  to  let 
things  go  on  in  the  way  he  has 
been  accustomed  to;  to  do  as  his 
father  did  before  him ;  to  be  satis- 
fied if  he  produces  as  many  quar- 
ters of  wheat  to  the  acre  as  his 
grandfather  did.  A  shrewd  old 
Scotchman,  well  acquainted  with 
what,  in  spite  of  inferiority  in  soil 
and  climate,  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  northern  farmers  under  the 
protection  of  long  leases,  once  said, 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  a  backward  district  of  the 
South  of  England,  *  They  just  farm 
here  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Noah  ; '  and  they  will  continue  to 
farm  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  so  long  as  the  farmers  are 
not  encouraged  to  expend  their 
energfy  and  their  savings  on  the 
land  they  cultivate,  by  a  sufficient 
security  that  they  will  be  permitted 
to  reap  where  they  have  sown  and  to 
take  up  that  which  they  have  laid 
down.  This  security  is  now  afforded, 
at  least  partially,  to  the  tenants  in 
Ireland.  Is  it  not  time  that  it  should 
be  granted  to  the  tenants  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  also?  If  the 
tenant  farmers  of  this  country,  in- 
stead of  siding  with  the  landowners, 
were  to  make  common  cause  vnth 
the  labourers,  now  that  we  are  on 
the  point  of  getting  the  ballot,  they 
might  obtain  a  Law  of  Tenant-right 
for  England  immediately  after  the 
next  general  election,  which  cannot 
be  far  distant. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the 
Game  Laws,  although  they  have  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  the 
amount  of  produce  raised  an- 
nually for  the  use  of  man.  That 
question    would    be   set    at    rest 
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■  if  the   cultivator  of   the  soil  had  given   to    the  farmer;    ha  will  be 

entire  control   over    the   land    he  stimulated  to  eiertioii,  and  led  to 

cultivates,  and  the  animaU  it  sup-  undertake  ttesh  improvements,  b; 

ports.     If  we  had  a  just  and  soffi-  the  certainty    that    his   efibrts    to 

cieot  law  of  tenant-right,  the  farmer  make  two  ears  of  com  grow  where 

would   no  longer  be  compelled  to  only  one  grew  before,  will  no  longer 

see  his  crops  ruined,  as  he  is  at  be  met  with  a  fine  ia  the  form  of 

present,  by  wild  animals  that  he  is  a  rise  in  his  rent.     Hs  will  learn 

not    permitted   to  touch  ;  nay,    is  that  his  farm  can  yield,  and  be  will 

bonnd  to  preserve, whatever  damage  cause  it  to  yield,  a  return  to  his 

they  inflict  upon  him  individually,  culture  so  large  that  he  will  find 

wimtever  destruction  to  the  food  of  therein   the   means  of  m&kiiig  ao 

the  people  they  occasion.    Not  that  addition  to  the  remuneration  nor 

the    amount    of   ripened    produce  received  by  bis  labourers  snch  as, 

which   they  consume  is  so   large,  under    present    circnmst^ces,   he 

but  they  destroy  the  early  shoots  would  scarcely  imagine  to  be  pes- 

of  the  springing  crops,  and  prevent  sible.     It   can  never   be   the   tnie 

them    from   coming    to    maturity,  interest  of  the  former  that  the  men 

The   gentlemen  of  the  landed  in-  he  employs  should  be  otherwise  thaa 

terest    have    lately    been    making  healthy,     intelligent,    comfbrtaUe, 

great  complaints  of  the  burden  of  and  content.     It  is  his  interest,  if 

the  local  rates,  yet  it  was  proved  he  only  knew  it,  that  they  should  be 

by  witnesses,  examined  before  Mr.  well   paid — that  is,  well  fed,  well 

Bright's  Committee  on  the  Qame  clothed,    well    housed,     and    mil 

Laws,  that  the  loss  they  suffered  educated.    Both  indiviJdnal  and  ut- 

from  game  exceeded  the  burden  of  tional    prosperity  are    reconcBable 

all  the  local  rates  put  together.  with  the  principlesofjasticesniibrD- 

Let,  then,  a  reasonable  security,  thorly  kindness,  nor  can  theys^y 

and  some  permanency  of  tenure,  be  rest  upon  any  other  foundadtm. 
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KALEVALA;    OE,  THE  FINNISH  NATIONAL  EPIC. 


IT  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  scientific  cariosity 
which  is  jnst  now  so  busy  in 
examining  all  the  monuments  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  our  race, 
should,  in  England  at  least,  have 
almost  totally  neglected  to  popu- 
larise the  Kcdevalaj  or  national  poem 
of  the  Finns.  Besides  its  fresh  and 
simple  beauty  of  style,  its  worth  as 
a  storehouse  of  every  kind  of  pri- 
mitive folk-lore,  being  as  it  is  the 
production  of  an  Urvolk,  a  nation 
that  has  undergone  no  violent  revo- 
lution in  language  or  institutions — 
the  Kalevala  has  the  peculiar  in- 
terest of  occupying  a  position  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  primitive 
poetry,  the  ballad  and  the  epic.  So 
much  difficulty  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  the  first 
developments  of  song,  by  confusing 
these  distinct  sorts  of  composition 
under  the  name  of  popular  poetry, 
that  it  may  be  well,  in  writing  of  a 
poem  which  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  epic  and  ballad,  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  each.  The  author 
of  our  old  English  Art  of  Foeaie 
beg^ins  his  work  with  a  stotement 
which  may  serve  as  a  text:  '  Poesie,' 
says  Puttenham,  writing  in  1589, 
^  is  more  ancient  than  the  aHificiall 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latinos,  coming 
by  instinct  of  nature,  and  used  by 
the  savage  and  uncivill,  who  were 
before  all  science  and  civilitie.  This 
is  proved  by  certificate  of  merchants 
and  travellers,  who  by  late  naviga- 
tions have  surveyed  the  whole 
world,  and  discovered  large  coun- 
tries, and  strange  people,  wild  and 
savage,  affirming  that  the  American, 
the  Perusine,  and  the  very  canniball, 
do  sin^,  and  also 'say,  their  highest 
and  holiest  matters  in  certain  riming 
versicles.'  Puttenham  is  here  re- 
ferring to  that  instinct  of  primi- 


tive men,  which  compels  them  in 
all  moments  of  high-wrought  feel- 
ing, and  on  all  solemn  occasions, 
to  give  utterance  to  a  kind  of 
chant.  ^  Such  a  chant  is  the  song 
of  Lamech,  when  he  had  '  slain  a 
man  to  his  wounding.'  So  in  the 
Norse  sagas,  Qrettir  and  Gunnar 
sing  when  they  have  anything  par- 
ticular  to  express;  and  so  in  the 
MdhrcK&rb — the  primitive  &iry  tales 
of  all  nations — scraps  of  verse  are 
introduced  where  emphasis  is 
wanted.  This  craving  for  passionate 
expression  takes  a  more  formal 
shape  in  the  lays  which,  among  all 
primitive  peoples,  as  among  the 
modem  Greeks  to-day,^  are  sung  at 
betrothals,  funerals,  and  departures 
for  distant  lands.  These  songs  have 
been  collected  in  Scotland  by  Scott 
and  Motherwell;  their  Danish 
counterparts  have  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Prior.  In  Greece,  M.  Fauriel 
and  Dr.  Ulrichs;  in  Provence, 
Damase  Arbaud ;  in  Italy,  M. 
Nigra;  in  Servia,  Talvj ;  in  France, 
Gerard  de  Nerval — have  done  for 
their  separate  countries  what  Scott 
did  for  the  Border.  A  comparison 
of  these  collections  proves  that 
among  all  these  lands  the  primitive 
'  versicles '  of  the  people  are  identi- 
cal in  tone,  form,  and  incident.  It 
is  this  kind  of  early  expression  of  a 
people's  life— careless,  abrupt,  brief, 
as  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  sung  to*  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  dance — ^that  we  caU 
ballads.  These  are  distinctly,  and 
in  every  sense,  popular  poems, 
and  nothing  can  cause  greater  con- 
fusion  than  to  apply  the  same  title, 
*  popular,'  to  primitive  epic  poetry. 
Ballads  are  short ;  a  long  ballad,  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  creeps 
and  halts.  A  true  epic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  long,  and  its  tone  is  grand. 


>  Talvj,  Charakterwtik  der  VolkBlieder,  p.  3. 
'  Faoriel,  Ckcmts  de  la  Griee  modeme. 
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noble,  and  sustained.  Ballads  are 
not  artistic ;  while  the  form  of  the 
epic,  whether  we  take  the  hexa- 
meter or  the  rougher  laisse  of  the 
French  clumsons  de  geste,  is  full  of 
conscioos  and  admirable  art.  Lastly, 
popnlar  ballads  deal  with  vagae 
characters,  acting  and  living  in 
yagpie  places ;  while  the  characters 
of  an  epic  are  heroes  of  definite 
station,  wTiose  descendants  are  stlU 
in  the  land,  whose  home  is  a  recogni- 
sable place,  Ithaca,  or  Argos.  Now, 
though  these  two  kinds  of  early 
poetry — the  ballad,  the  song  of  the 
people ;  the  epic,  the  song  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  people,  of  the  ruling 
race — are  distinct  in  kind,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  have  no  con- 
nection, that  the  nobler  may  not 
have  been  developed  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  lower  form  of  ex- 
pression. And  the  value  of  the 
Kalevala  is  partly  this,  that  it 
combines  the  continuity  and  unison 
of  the  epic  with  the  simplicity  and 
popularity  of  the  ballad,  and  so 
forms  a  kind  of  link  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  poetry.  This 
may  become  clearer  as  we  proceed 
to  explain  the  literary  history  of 
the  Finnish  national  poem. 

Sixty  years  ago,  it  may  be  said, 
no  one  was  aware  that  Finland 
possessed  a  national  poem  at  all. 
Her  people — ^who  claim  affinity  with 
the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  but  are 
possibly  a  back- wave  of  an  earlier 
tide  of  population — had  remained 
untouched  by  foreign  influences 
since  their  conquest  by  Sweden, 
and  their  somewhat  lax  and  whole- 
sale conversion  to  Christianity: 
events  which  took  place  gradually 
between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Under  the  rule  of  Sweden, 
the  Finns  were  left  to  their  quiet 
life  and  undisturbed  imaginings, 
among  the  forests  and  lakes  of  tne 


region  which  they  aptly  called 
Pohja,  '  the  end  of  things ; '  while 
their  educated  classes  took  no  yeiy 
keen  interest  in  the  native  poetry 
and  mythology  of  their  race.  At 
length  the  annexation  of  Finland 
by  Russia,  in  1809,  awakened  na- 
tional feeling,  and  stimulated  re- 
search into  flie  songs  and  cnstoms 
which  were  the  heirlooms  of  the 
people. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Bassia  to 
encourage,  rather  than  to  check, 
this  return  on  a  distant  past;  and 
from  the  north  of  Norway  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Altai,  ardent  explorers 
sought  out  the  firagments  of  nn- 
written  early  poetry.  These  rones, 
or  runots^  were  sung  chiefly  by  old 
men  called  'Runoias,  to  beguile  the 
weariness  of  the  long  dark  winters 
The  custom  was  for  two  champions 
to  engage  in  a  contest  of  menioTy, 
clasping  each  other^s  hands,  and 
reciting  in  turn  till  he  whose  nue- 
mory  first  gave  in  slackened  hfs 
hold.  The  Kalevala  contains  an 
instance  of  this  practice,  where  it 
is  said  that  no  one  was  so  hardy  as 
to  clasp  hands  with  Wabamoinen, 
who  is  at  once  the  Orpheus  and 
the  Prometheus  of  Finnish  mytho- 
logy. These  Runoias,  or  rhap- 
sodists,  complain,  of  course,  of  ihe 
degeneracy  of  human  memory ;  they 
notice  how  any  foreign  inflaencef 
in  religion  or  politics,  is  destractiTe 
to  the  native  songs  of  a  race.*  *  As 
for  the  lays  of  old  time,  a  thousand 
have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  a 
thousand  buried  in  the  snow  .... 
as  for  those  which  the  Mnnks  (the 
Teutonic  knights)  swept  away,  and 
the  prayer  of  the  priest  over- 
whelmed, a  thousand  tongues  were 
not  able  to  recount  them.*  In  spite 
of  the  losses  thus  caused,  and  in 
spite  of  the  suspicious  character  (^ 
the  Finns,  which  often  made  the 
task  of  collection  a  dangeions  one, 


>  Thus  Scotland  scarcely  produced  any  ballads,  properly  speaking,  after  the  Befbr- 
mation.  The  Kirk  suppressed  the  dances  to  whose  motion  the  ballad  was  wasig  u 
Scotland,  as  in  Greece,  ftovence,  and  France. 
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enongli  materials  remained  to  fur- 
nish Dr.  Lonnrot,  the  most  noted 
explorer,  with  thirty-five  Runots^  or 
cantos.  These  were  published  in 
1835,  but  later  research  produced 
the  fifteen  cantos  which  make  up 
the  symmetrical  fifty  of  the  Za- 
levala.  In  the  iask  of  arranging 
and  uniting  these,  Dr.  Lonnrot 
played  the  part  generally  ascribed 
to  Pisistratus  in  relation  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  is  said  to 
have  handled  with  singular  fidelity 
the  materials  which  now  come  be- 
fore ns  as  one  poem,  not  without  a 
certain  unity  and  continuous  thread 
of  narrative.  It  is  this  unity  which 
f^ves  the  Kalevala  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  epic,  although  the  element 
of  permanence  which  is  most  obvi- 
ous in  the  Greek  epics,  and  in  the 
earliest  Hebrew  records,  is  here 
conspicuously  absent. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at 
-whatever  period  the  Homeric  poems 
took  shape  in  Greece,  they  were 
believed  to  record  the  feats  of  the 
supposed  ancestors  of  existing 
families.  Thus,  for  example,  Pisis- 
tratus, as  a  descendant  of  the 
NelidsB,  had  an  interest  in  securing 
certain  parts,  at  least,  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  from  oblivion. 
Tho  same  family  pride  embellished 
and  preserved  the  epic  poetry  of 
early  France.  There  were  in  France 
but  three  heroic  houses,  or  gestes ; 
and  three  corresponding  cycles  of 
epopees.  Now,  in  the  Kalevala^ 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of 
family  feeling  ;  it  was  no  one's 
peculiar  care  and  pride  to  watch 
over  the  records  of  the  fame  of  this 
or  that  hero.  The  poem  begins 
Avith  a  cosmogony  as  wild  as  any 
Indian  dream  of  creation ;  and  the 
human  characters  who  move  in  the 
story  ai*e  shadowy  inhabitants  of  no 
very  definite  lands,  whom  no  man 
claims  as  his  forefathers.    The  very 


want  of  this  idea  of  family  and 
aristocratic  pride,  gives  the  Kalevala 
a  unique  place  among  epics.     It  is 
emphatically  an  epic  of  the  people^ 
of  that  class  whose  life  contains  no 
element  of  progress,  no  break  in  con- 
tinuity;  which  from  age  to  age  pre- 
serves, in  soUtude  and  close  com- 
munion with  nature,  the  earliest 
beliefs  of  grey  antiquity.  The  Greek 
epic,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  as  M. 
Preller^  points  out,  *  nothing  to  do 
with  natural  man,  but  with  an  ideal 
world  of  heroes,  with  sons  of  the 
gods,  with  consecrated  kings,  he- 
roes, elders,  a  hind  of  specific  race 
of  men.     The  people  exist  only  as 
subsidiary  to  the  great  houses,  as 
a  mere  background  against  which 
stand  out  the    shining   figures  of 
heroes;  as  a  race  of  beings  fresh 
and  rough  from  the  hands  of  nature, 
with  whom,  and  with  whose  con- 
cerns, the  great  houses  and  their 
bards   have  Httle    concern.'     This 
feeling — so  universal  in  Greece,  and 
in  the  feudal  countries  of  mediaaval 
Europe,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
men,  the   golden   and   the  brazen 
race,  as  Plato  would   have  called 
them — is  absent,  with  all  its  results, 
in  the  Kalevala, 

Among  the  Finns  we  find  no 
trace  of  an  aristocracy;  there  is 
scarcely  a  mention  of  kings,  or 
priests;  the  heroes  of  the  poem 
are  really  popular  heroes,  fishers, 
smiths,  husbandmen,  'medicine- 
men' or  wizards;  exaggerated 
shadows  of  the  people,  pursuing 
on  a  heroic  scale,  not  war,  but  the 
common  daily  business  of  primitive 
and  peaceful  men.  In  recording 
their  adventures,  the  Kalevala,  like 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  reflects  all 
the  life  of  a  race,  the  feasts,  the 
funerals,  the  rites  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  of  marriage  and  death,  the 
hymn,  and  the  magical  incantation. 
Were  this  all,  the  epic  would  only 


I  L.  Freller*B  AusgewdhiU  Aufsdtze,  Greek  ideas  on  the  origin  of  Man.  It  is  cnrioos 
thiit  the  mjth  of  a  gold,  a  silrer,  and  a  copper  race  occurs  in  South  America.  See 
Brasboor  de  Bdurbovg's  Notes  on  the  Popol  Vuh, 
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have  the  valae  of  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  the  popular  ballads 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a 
poetical  record  of  all  the  intenser 
moments  in  the  existence  of  unso- 
phisticated tribes.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  such  a  collection, 
bj  presenting  the  ballads  as  thej 
are  produced  by  the  events  of  a 
continuous  narrative,  and  thus  it 
takes  a  distinct  place  between  the 
aristocratic  epics  of  Greece,  or  of 
the  Franks,  and  the  scattered  songs 
which  have  been  collected  in  Scot- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  j&reece, 
and  Italy. 

Besides  the  interest  of  its  uniqne 
position  as  a  popular  epic,  the  Kah- 
vala  is  very  precious,  both  for  its  lite- 
rary beauties  and  for  the  confdsed 
mass  of  folk-lore  which  it  contains. 

Here  old  cosmogonies,  attempts  of 
man  to  represent  to  himself  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  are  mingled  with 
the  same  wild  imaginings  as  are 
found  everywhere  in  the  shape  of 
fairy-tales.  We  are  hurried  from 
an  account  of  the  mystic  egg  of 
creation,  to  a  hymn  like  that  of  the 
Ambarval  Brothers,  to  a  strangely 
familiar  scrap  of  a  nursery  story, 
to  an  incident  which  we  remember 
as  occurring  in  almost  identical 
words  in  a  Scotch  ballad.  We  are 
among  a  people  which  endows  every- 
thing with  human  characters  and 
life,  which  is  in  familiar  relations 
wiUi  birds,  and  beasts,  and  even 
with  rocks  and  plants.  Ravens  and 
wolves  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  are  kindly  or  churl- 
ish; drops  of  blood  find  speech, 
man  and  maid  change  to  snake  or 
swan  and  resume  their  forms,  ships 
have  magic  powers,  like  the  ships 
of  the  Phaaacians. 

Then  there  is  the  oddest  confusion 
of  every  stage  of  religious  develop- 
ment :  we  fid  a  supreme  Grod,  de- 


lighting in  righteousness;  Ukko^ 
the  lord  of  the  vault  of  air,  who 
stands  apart  from  men,  and  sends 
his  son,  Wainamoinen,  to  be  their 
teacher  in  music  and  agricultm^. 

Across  this  feiith  comes  a  religion 
of  petrified  abstractions  like  tho^ 
of  the  Boman  Pantheon.  There  aiv 
gods  of  colour,  a  goddess  of  weav- 
ing, a  goddess  of  man's  blood,  be- 
sides elemental  spirits  of  woods  and 
waters,  and  the  manes  of  the  deeuL 
Meanwhile,  the  working  fisdth  of  the 
people  is  the  belief  in  magic — geoe^ 
rally  a  sign  of  the  lower  culture.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain magic  words  gives  power  over  the 
elemental  bodies  which  obev  them : 
it  is  held  that  the  will  of  a  distant 
sorcerer  can  cross  the  lakes  and 
plains  like  the  breath  of  a  fantastic 
frosty  with  power  to  change  an 
enemy  to  ice  or  stone.  Traces  re- 
main of  the  worship  of  animals: 
there  is  a  hymn  to  the  bear ;  a  dance 
like  the  bear-dance  of  the  American 
Indians  ;  and  another  hymn  tells  of 
the  birth  and  power  of  the  seipent. 
Across  all,  and  closing  all,  corner 
a  hostile  account  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  —  the  end  of  joy  and 
music. 

How  primitive  the  condition  was 
of  the  authors  of  this  medl^  of 
beliefs  is  best  proved  by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  custom  called  exogamy. 
This  custom,  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Finns,  but  is  probably  a  uni- 
versal note  of  early  society,  pro- 
hibits marriage  between  m^nbers 
of  the  same  tribe.  Consequently, 
the  main  action,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
Kalsvala  turns  on  the  efibrts  made 
by  the  men  of  Kaleva  to  obtain 
brides  ^m  the  hostile  tribe  t^ 
Pohja.> 

Further  proof  of  ancient  origin  is 
to  be  found  in  what  is  the  great 
literary  beauty  of  the  poem — it> 


>  This  constant  struggle  may  be,  and  of  course  by  one  school  of  compamtire  nytbo- 
logists  will  be»  represented  as  the  strife  between  light  and  darkness,  the  son's  rays;  asii 
the  clouds  of  night,  and  so  on.  M.  Castren  has  well  pointed  out  that  the  strag^e  ha.« 
Teally  an  historical  meaning.  Even  if  the  myth  be  an  elementary  one,  its  oosstractoi^ 
must  hare  been  in  the  exogamous  stage  of  society. 
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pure  spontaneiiy  and  simplicitj.  It 
is  the  production  of  an  intensely 
imaginative  race,  to  which  song 
came  as  the  most  natnral  expres- 
sion of  joy  and  sorrow,  terror  or 
trinmph — a  class  which  lay  near  to 
nature's  secret,  and  was  not  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  wild  kin  of  woods 
and  waters.  ^  These  songs,'  says  the 
prelude,  *  were  found  by  the  wayside, 
and  gathered  in  the  depths  of  the 
copses ;  blown  from  the  branches  of 
the  forest,  and  culled  among  the 
plumes  of  the  pine-trees.  These  lays 
came  to  me  as  I  followed  the  flocks, 
in  a  land  of  meadows  honey- sweet, 
and  of  golden  hills.  .  .  .  The  cold 
has  spoken  to  me,  and  the  rain  has 
told  me  her  runes;  the  winds  of 
heaven,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  have 
spoken  and  sung  to  me ;  the  wild 
birds  have  taught  me,  the  music  of 
many  waters  has  been  my  master.' 
The  metre  in  which  the  epic  is 
chauted  resembles,  to  an  English 
ear,  that  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  ffia- 
tvaiha — there  is  assonance  rather 
than  rhyme;  and  a  veiy  musical 
effect  is  produced  by  the  liquid  cha- 
racter of  the  language,  and  by  the 
frequent  alliterations. 

This  rough  outline  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Kalevala  we 
shall  now  try  to  fill  up  with  an  ab- 
stract of  its  contents.  The  poem  is 
longer  than  the  Iliad,  and  much  of 
interest  must  necessarily  be  omitted ; 
hut  it  is  only  through  such  an  ab- 
stract that  any  idea  can  be  given  of 
the  sort  of  unity  which  does  prevail 
amid  the  most  utter  discrepancy. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  word  *  Kalevala? ' 
The  aflSz  la  signifies  '  abode.'  Thus, 
'  Tuonela'  is  *  the  abode  of  Tuoni,' 
the  god  of  the  lower  world ;  and  as 
'kaleva*  means  'heroic,'  'magni- 
ficent,' 'Kalevala'  is  'The  Home  of 
Heroes,'  like  the  Indian  '  Beer- 
bhoom,'  or  '  Virbhiimi.'  The  poem 
is  the  record  of  the  adventures  of 
the  people  of  Kalevala  —  of  their 
strife  with  the  men  of  Pohjola^  the 
place  of  the  world's  end.    We  may 


fancy  two  old  Bunoias,  or  singers, 
clasping  hands  on  one  of  the  first 
nights  of  the  Finnish  winter,  and 
beginning  (what  probably  has  never 
been  accomplished)  the  attempt  to 
work  through  the  Kalevala  before 
the  return  of  summer.  They  com- 
mence ah  ova,  or  rather,  before  the 
egg.  First  is  chanted  the  birth  of 
Wiiinamoinen,  tho  benefactor  and 
teacher  of  men.  He  is  the  son  of 
Luonnotar,  the  daughter  of  Nature, 
Venus  Creatrix.  Beneath  the  breath 
and  touch  of  wind  and  tide,  she  con-^ 
ceived  a  child ;  but  nine  ages  of  man 
passed  before  his  birth,  while  the- 
mother  floated  on  Hhe  formless  and 
the  multiform  waters.'  Then  Ukko, . 
the  supreme  God,  sent  an  eagle, 
which  laid  her  eggs  in  the  maiden's 
bosom,  and  from  these  eggs  grew 
earth  and  sky,  sun  and  moon,  star 
and  cloud.  Then  was  Wainamoinen 
bom  on  the  waters,  and  reached  a 
barren  land,  and  gazed  on  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  There 
he  sowed  the  grain  that  is  the  bread 
of  man,  chanting  the  hymn  used  at 
seed-time,  calling  on  the  mother 
earth  to  make  the  green  herb  spring, 
and  on  Ukko  to  send  clouds  and 
rain.  So  the  com  sprang,  and  the 
golden  cuckoo — ^which  in  Finland 
plays  the  part  of  the  popinjay  in 
Scotch  ballads,  or  of  the  three  golden 
birds  in  Greek  folk-songs — came 
with  his  congratulations.  In  regard 
to  the  epithet  *  golden,'  it  may  be 
observed  that  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
Finnish  epic,  are  lavished  on  the 
commonest  objects  of  daily  life. 

This  is  a  universal  note  of  primi- 
tive poetry,  and  is  not  a  peculiar 
Finnish  idiom,  as  M.  Leouzon  le 
Due  supposes;  nor,  as  Mr.  Tozer 
seems  to  think,  in  his  account  of 
Romaic  ballads,  a  trace  of  Oriental 
influence  among  the  modem  Greeks. 
It  is  common  to  all  the  ballads  of 
Europe,  as  M.  Ampere  has  pointed 
out,  and  may  be  observed  in  the 
Chanson  de  Boland,  and  perhaps  in 
Homer. 

While  the  com  ripened,  Waina- 
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moinen  rested  from  his  labours,  and 
took  the  task  of  Orphens.  /He 
sang,'  sajs  the  Kahvala^  of  the 
origin  of  things,  of  the  mysteries 
hidden  from  babes,  that  none  may 
attain  to  in  this  sad  life,  in  the  su- 
preme hours  of  these  perishable 
days.  The  fame  of  the  Bunoia's 
singing  excited  jealousy  in  the 
breast  of  one  of  the  men  around 
him,  of  whose  origin  the  Kalevala 
gives  no  account.  Joukahainen  pro- 
voked him  to  a  trial  of  song,  boast- 
ing, like  £mpedocles,  or  like  one  of 
the  old  Celtic  bards,  that  he  had 
been  all  things.  '  When  the  earth 
was  made  I  was  there ;  when  space 
was  unrolled  I  launched  the  sun  on 
his  way.'  Then  was  Wainamoinen 
wroth,  and  by  the  force  of  his  en- 
chantment he  rooted  Joukahainen 
to  the  ground,  and  suffered  him  not 
to  go  free  without  promising  him 
the  hand  of  his  sister  Aiuo.  The 
mother  was  delighted ;  but  the  girl 
wept  that  she  must  now  cover  her 
long  locks,  her  curls,  her  glory,  and 
bo  the  wife  of  '  the  old  impertur- 
bable Wainamoinen.'  It  is  in  vain 
that  her  mother  offers  her  dainty 
food  and  rich  dresses ;  she  flees  from 
home,  and  wanders  till  she  meets 
three  maidens  bathing,  and  joins 
them,  and  is  drowned,  singing  a  sad 
song:  *Ah,  never  may  my  sister 
come  to  bathe  in  the  sea- water,  for 
the  drops  of  the  sea  are  the  drops 
of  my  blood.'  This  wild  idea  oc- 
curs in  the  Romaic  ballad,  '17  Kopti 
raitScvrfiio,  where  a  drop  of  blood  on 
the  lips  of  the  drowned  girl  tinges 
all  the  waters  of  the  world.  To  re- 
turn to  the  fate  of  Aino.  A  swift 
hare  runs  with  the  tale  of  sorrow  to 
the  maiden's  mother^  and  from  the 
mother's  tears  flow  rivers  of  water, 
and  there  are  isles  with  golden  hills 
where  golden  birds  make  melody. 
As  for  the  old,  the  imperturbable Ku- 


noia,  he  loses  his  claim  to  the  latter 

title,  he  is  filled  with  sorrow,  and 

searches  through  all  the  elements 

for  his  lost   bride.    At  length  he 

catches  a  fish  which  is  unknown  to 

him,  who,    like  Atlas,   '  knew  Hhe 

depths  of  all  the  seas.'    The  strasge 

fish  slips  from  his  hands,  a  *  tress  of 

hair,    of  drowned   maiden's  hur,' 

floats  for  a  moment  on  the  foam,  and 

too  late  he  recognises  that  'there 

was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  ».< 

fair,  above   the  nets  at  sea.'   His 

lost  bride  has  been  within  his  reach, 

and   now   is  doubly  lost  to  him. 

Suddenly    the   waves   are  cloven 

asunder,  and  the  mother  of  Natoit 

and  of  Wainamoinen  appears,  to 

comfort  her  son,  like  Thetis  from  the 

deep.    She  bids  him  go  and  seek,  k 

the  land  of  Pohjola,  a  bride  alien  t^ 

his  race.     After  many  a  wild  adreu- 

ture,  Wainamoinen  reaches  Pohjola 

and  is  kindly  entreated  by  Loutrl 

the  mother  of  the  maiden  of  the 

land.     But  he  g^ws  homesick,  and 

complains,  almost  in  Dante's  wwdsj 

of  the  bitter  bread  of  exile.   Loatri 

"will  only  grant  him  her  danghters 

hand  on  condition  that  he  gives  her 

a  sawpo.     A  sampo  is  a  niysterioiis 

engine  that  grinds  meal,  salt,  and 

money.     In  fact,  it  is  the  mili  in 

the   well-known    fairy  tale,  IH^' 

the  Sea  is  Salt.^ 

Wainamoinen  cannot  forge  this 
mill  himself,  he  mnst  seek  aid  at  home 
from  Ilmarinen,  the  smith  whofoi^ 
*  the  iron  vault  of  hollow  heaven.' 
As  the  hero  returns  to  KaleTah,  he 
meets  the  Lady  of  the  Eainbow, 
seated  on  the  arch  of  the  sky,  wear- 
ing  the  golden  thread.  She  pro- 
mises to  be  his,  if  he  will  accompiish 
certain  tasks,  and  in  the  course  of 
those  he  wounds  himself  with  an 
axe.  The  wound  can  only  he  healed 
by  one  who  knows  the  mystic  words 
that  hold  the  secret  of  the  hirth  of 


'  Sampo  may  be  derived  from  a  Thibetan  word,  meaDing  *foiuitain  of  good,*  oritsaj 
possibly  be  coDDected  with  the  Swedish  Stamp,  a  hand-mill.  The  talisman  is  B»i«<>t' 
all  the  quaint  odds  and  ends  that  the  Fetishist  tpeasurea :  swan's  featheis,  flocb  of  woe 
«lld  QQ  on. 
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iron.  The  legend  of  this  evil  birih, 
how  iron  grew  from  the  milk  of  a 
maiden,  and  was  forged  by  the 
primeval  smith,  Ilmarinen,  to  be  the 
bane  of  warlike  men,  is  communi- 
cated by  Wainamoinen  to  an  old  ma- 
gician. The  wizard  then  solemnly 
corses  the  iron,  as  a  living  thing, 
and  invokes  the  aid  of  the  supreme 
God  Ukko,  thus  bringing  together 
in  one  prayer  the  extremes  of  early 
religion.  Then  the  hero  is  healed, 
and  gives  thanks  to  the  Creator, 
*  in  whose  hands  is  the  end  of  a 
matter.' 

Returning  to  Kalevala,  Waina- 
moinen sends  Ilmarinen  to  Pohjoia 
to  make  the  sampo,  *  a  mill  for  corn 
one  day,  for  salt  the  next,  for  money 
the  next.'  The  fatal  treasure  is  con- 
cealed by  Loutri,  and  is  obviously 
to  play  the  part  of  the  fairy  hoard 
in  the  Nihelungen  Lied, 

With  the  eleventh  canto  a  new 
hero,  Ahti,  or  Lemminkainen,  and 
a  new  cycle  of  adventures,  is 
abruptly  introduced.  Lemminkainen 
is  a  profligate  wanderer,  with  as 
many  loves  as  Hercules.  The  fact 
that  he  is  a  form  of  the  sea-god 
makes  it  strange  that  his  most  noted 
achievement,  the  seduction  of  the 
whole  female  population  of  his 
island,  should  correspond  with  a  like 
feat  of  Elrishna's.  '  Sixteen  thou- 
sand and  one  hundred,'  says  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  *wa8  the  number 
of  the  maidens ;  and  into  so  many 
forms  did  the  son  of  Madhu  mul- 
tiply himself  so  that  every  one  of 
the  damsels  thought  that  he  had 
wedded  her  in  her  single  person.' 
Krishna  is  the  sun,  of  course,  and 
the  maidens  are  the  dew-drops ; ' 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lemmin- 
kainen's  connection  with  sea-water 
may  save  him  from  the  solar  hypo- 
thesis. His  first  regular  marriage 
is  unhappy,  and  he  is  slain  in  trying 
to  capture  a  bride  from  the  people 
of  Pohjoia.    The  black  waters  of 


the  river  of  forgetfolness  sweep 
him  away,  and  his  comb,  which  he 
lefl  with  his  mother,  bursts  out 
bleeding — a  frequent  incident  in 
Russian  and  other  fairy  tales. 
Then,  like  Demeter  seeking  Perse- 
phon^,  the  mother  questions  all  the 
beings  of  the  world,  and  their  an- 
swers show  a  wonderful  poetic 
sympathy  with  the  silent  life  of 
Nature.  'The  moon  said,  I  have 
sorrows  enough  of  my  own,  without 
thinking  of  thy  child.  My  lot  is 
hard,  my  days  are  evil.  I  am  bom 
to  wander  companionless  in  the 
night,  to  shine  in  the  season  of 
frost,  to  watch  through  the  end- 
less winter,  to  £Eide  when  summer 
comes  as  king.'  The  sun  is  kinder, 
and  reveals  the  place  of  the  hero's 
body.  The  mother  collects  the 
scattered  limbs,  the  birds  bring  heal- 
ing balm  from  the  heights  of  hea- 
ven, and  after  a  hymn  to  the 
goddess  of  man's  blood,  Lemmin- 
kainen is  made  sound  and  well,  as 
the  scattered  *  fragments  of  no  more 
a  man  '  were  united  by  the  spell  of 
Medea,  as  those  of  Osiris  by  Isis,  or 
of  the  fair  countess  by  the  demon 
blacksmith  in  the  Russian  Jfa^rc^en, 
or  of  the  Carib  hero  mentioned  by 
Mr.  McLennan.' 

With  the  sixteenth  canto  we  re- 
turn to  Wainamoinen,  who,  like  all 
epic  heroes,  visits  the  place  of  the 
dead,  Tuonela.  The  maidens  who 
play  the  part  of  Charon  are  with 
difficulty  induced  to  ferry  over  a 
man  who  bears  no  mark  of  death  by 
fire  or  sword  or  water.  Once  among 
the  dead,  Wainamoinen  refuses — ^in 
this  wiser  than  Psyche  or  Perse- 
phonS — to  taste  of  drink.  Thus  he 
is  able  to  return  and  behold  the 
stars.  Arrived  in  the  upper  world, 
he  warns  men  to  *  beware  of  per- 
verting innocence,  of  leading  astray 
the  pure  of  heart;  they  that  do 
these  things  shall  be  punished  eter- 
nally in  the  depths  of  Tuoni.    There 


'  Mr.  Coz's  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Agn^  p.  19. 

*  Fortnightly  Beview,  1869 :  *  The  Worship  of  Plants  and  AniinalA.' 
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is  a  place  prepared  for  evil-doers,  a 
bed  of  stones  burning,  rocks  of  fire, 
worms  and  serpents.'  This  speech 
throws  bnt  little  light  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  how  for  a  doctrine  of  re- 
wards and  pnnishments  enters  into 
primitive  ideas  of  a  futnre  state. 
The  Kalevalaj  as  we  possess  it,  is 
necessarily,  thongh  faintlj,  tinged 
with  Christianity;  and  the  peculiar 
vices  which  are  here  thrieatened 
with  punishment,  are  not  those 
which  would  have  been  most  likely 
to  occur  to  the  early  heathen  singers 
of  this  runot. 

•  Wainamoiuen  and  nmarinen  now 
go  together  to  Pohjola,  but  the 
fickle  maiden  of  the  land  prefers  the 
young  forger  of  the  sampo  to  his 
elder  and  imperturbable  companion. 
Like  a  northern  Medea,  or  like  the 
Master-maid  in  Dr.  Dasent's  Tales 
from  the  Norse,  she  aids  her  alien 
lover  to  accomplish  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  him.  He  pk)ughs  with  a 
plough  of  gold  the  adder-close,  or 
field  of  serpents  ;  he  bridles  the  wolf 
and  the  bear  of  the  lower  world, 
and  catches  the  pike  that  swim  in 
the  waters  of  forgetfulness.  After 
this,  the  parents  cannot  refuse  their 
consent,  the  wedding-feast  is  pre* 
pared,  and  all  the  world,  except  the 
seduisant  Lemminkainen,  is  bidden 
to  the  banquet.  The  narrative  now 
brings  in  the  ballads  that  are  sung 
at  a  Finnish  marriage.  First,  the 
son-in-law  enters  the  house  of  the 
parents  of  the  bride  saying,  '  Peace 
abide  with  you  in  this  illustrious 
hall.'  The  mother  answers,  *  Peace 
be  with  you  even  in  this  lowly  hut.* 
Then  Wainamoinen  began  to  sing, 
and  no  man  was  so  hardy  as  to  clasp 
hands  and  contend  with  him  in 
song.  Next  follow  the  songs  of 
farewell,  the  mother  telling  the 
daughter  of  what  she  will  have  to 
endure  in  a  strange  home:  'Thy 
life  was  soft  and  delicate  in  thy 
father's  house.  Milk  and  butter 
were  ready  to  thy  hand ;  thou  wert  as 
a  flower  of  the  field,  as  a  sixawberry 
of  the  wood;  all  care  was  left  to  the 


pines  of  the  forest,  all  wailing  to  tk 
wind  in  the  woods  of  barren  lands. 
But  now  thou  goest  to  anotherhome. 
to  an  alien  mother,  to  doors  tkt 
grate  strangely  on  their  hinges.' 
'  My  thoughts,'  the  maiden  replin. 
'  are  as  a  dark  night  of  autum  a5 
a  cloudy  day  of  winter ;  my  hew 
is  sadder  than  the  autumn  m?fat. 
more  weary  than  the  winter  daj. 
The  maid  and  the  bridegroom  are 
then  lyrically  instmcted  in  tbei: 
duties  :  the  girl  is  to  be  long-gnfer- 
ing,  the  husband  to  try  five  jean 
gentle  treatment  before  he  cnts  s 
willow  wand  for  his  wife's  correc- 
tion.    The  bridal  party  sets  out  for 
home,  a  new  feast  is  spread,  uid  the 
bridegroom   congratulated  on  tlie 
courage  he  must   have  shown  k 
stealing  a  girl  &om  a  hostile  tribe. 
While  all  is  merry,  the  mischieTOTis 
Lemminkainen  sets  out,  an  unbid* 
den  guest,  for  Pohjola.    Onfaisiraj 
he  encounters  a  serpent,  which  be 
slays  by  the  song  of  serp^t^nn- 
ing.    In  this  *  mystic  chain  of  Terse ' 
the  serpent  is  not  addressed  as  the 
gentle  reptile,  god  of  southern  peo- 
ples, but  is  spoken  of  with  all  hatred 
and  loathing:  'Black  creeping  thing 
of  the  low  lands,  monster  flecked 
with  the  colours  of  death,  then  thai 
hast  on  thy  skin  the  stain  of  the 
sterile  soil,  get  thee  forth  from  the 
path  of  a  hero.'     After  slaying  the 
serpent,  Lemminkainen  reaches  Pob> 
jola,  kills  one  of  his  hosts,  and  fixes 
his  head  on    one   of   a  thousand 
stakes  for  human  skulls  that  stood 
about  the  honse.     He  then  flees  to 
the    isle    of  Saari,  whence  he  v 
driven  for  his  heroic  profligacy,  and 
by  the  hatred  of  the  only  maiden 
whom  he  has  not  wronged. 

He  now  meditates  a  new  incur- 
sion into  Pohjola.  The  mother  of 
Pohjola  (it  is  just  worth  noticiBg 
that  the  leader^ip  assumed  by  thi^ 
woman  points  to  a  state  of  sodeij 
when  ^e  family  was  scaroelT 
formed)  calls  to  her  aid  '  her  child. 
the  Frost;'  but  the  frost  is  put  to 
shame  by  a  hymn  of  the  invader's. 
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I  song  against  the  Cold  :  '  The  ser- 
pent was  his  foster-mother,  the 
jerpent  with  her  barren  breasts ; 
the  wind  of  the  north  rocked  his 
cradle,  and  the  ice-wind  sang  him 
to  sleep,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
marsh-land,  where  the  wells  of  the 
waters  begin.'  It  is  a  cnrions  in- 
stance of  the  animism,  the  vivid 
power  of  personifying  all  the  beings 
and  forces  of  nature,  which  marks 
the  Kalevalay  that  the  Cold  speaks 
to  Lemminkainen  in  human  voice, 
and  seeks  a  reconciliation. 

At  this  part  of  the  epic  there  is 
an  obvious  lacuna.  The  story  goes 
to  Kullervo,  a  luckless  man,  who 
serves  as  shepherd  to  Ilmarinen. 
Thinking  himself  ill-treated  by  the 
heroic  smith's  wife,  the  shepherd 
changes  his  flock  into  bears  and 
wolves,  which  devour  their  mis- 
tress. Then  he  returns  to  his  own 
home,  where  he  learns  that  his 
sister  has  been  lost  for  many  days, 
and  is  believed  to  be  dead.  Travel- 
ling in  search  of  her  he  meets  a 
girl,  and  all  unwittingly  commits 
an  inexpiable  offence.  'Then,' 
says  the  Kalevala,  'came  up  the  new 
dawn,  and  the  maiden  spoke,  saying, 
"What  is  thy  race,  bold  young 
man,  and  who  is  thy  father  ?  " 
Kullervo  said,  "  I  am  the  wretched 
son  of  Ealerva ;  but  tell  me,  what 
is  thy  race,  and  who  is  thy  father  ?  " 
Then  said  the  maiden,  "  I  am  the 
wretched  daughter  of  Kalerva.  Ah! 
would  God  that  I  had  died,  then 
might  I  have  grown  with  the  green 
grass,  and  blossomed  with  the 
flowers,  and  never  known  this  sor- 
row." With  this  she  sprang  into 
the  midst  of  the  foaming  waves, 
and  found  peace  in  Tuoni,  and  rest 
in  the  waters  of  forgetfulness.' 
Then  there  was  no  word  for  Kul- 
lervo, but  the  bitter  moan  of  the 
brother  in  the  terrible  Scotch  ballad 
of  the  Bonny  Hind,  and  no  rest  but 
in  death  by  his  own  sword,  where 
no  grass  grows  on  his  sister's  tomb. 


The  epic  now  draws  to  a  close. 
Ilmarinen  seeks  a  new  wife  in  Pohja, 
and  endeavours  with  Wainamoi- 
ucn's  help  to  recover  the  mystic 
sampo.  On  the  voyage,  the  Bunoia 
makes  a  harp  out  of  the  bones  of  a 
monstrous  fish,  so  strange  a  harp 
that  none  may  play  it  but  himself. 
When  he  played,  all  four-footed 
things  came  about  him,  and  the 
white  birds  dropped  around  '  like  a 
storm  of  snow.'  The  maidens  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  paused  in 
their  weaving,  and  the  golden 
thread  fell  from  their  hands.  The 
Ancient  One  of  the  sea-water 
listened,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
wells  forgot  to  comb  their  loose 
locks  with  the  golden  combs.  All 
men  and  maidens  and  little  children 
wept,  amid  the  silent  joy  of  nature, 
nay,  the  great  harper  wept,  and  of 
his  tears  were  pearls  made. 

In  the  war  with  Pohjola  theheroes 
were  victorious,  but  the  sampo  was 
broken  in  the  fight,  and  lost  in  the 
sea,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  '  why  the 
sea  is  salt.'  Fragments  were  col- 
lected, however,  and  Loutri,  furious 
at  the  success  of  Kalevala,  sent 
against  them  a  bear,  destructive  as 
the  boar  of  Calydon.  But  Waina- 
moinen  despatched  the  monster,  and 
the  body  was  brought  home  with 
the  bear-dance,  and  the  hymn  of 
the  bear.  'Oh,  Otso,'  cry  the 
singers,  '  be  not  angry  that  we  come 
near  thee.  The  bear,  the  honey- 
footed  bear,  was  bom  in  lands 
between  sun  and  moon,  and  he 
died  not  by  men's  hands,  but  of  his 
own  will.'  The  Finnish  savants 
are  probably  right,  who  find  here  a 
trace  of  the  beast  worship  which  in 
many  lands  has  placed  the  bear 
among  the  number  of  the  stars. 
There  is  no  trace,  however,  that  the 
Finns  claimed,  like  the  Danes, 
descent  from  the  bear.  The  Lapps, 
a  people  of  confused  belief,  worship- 
ped him  along  with  Thor,  Christy 
the  sun,  and  the  serpent.^ 


*  Mr.  MeLeiman  in  the  FortnigMy  Rewew^  February  1870. 
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But  another  cult,  an  alien  creed, 
is  approaching  Kaleyala.     There  is 
no  part  of  the  epic  more  strange 
than  the  closing  canto,  which  tells 
in  the  wildest  language,  and  through 
the  most  exaggerated  forms  of  sa- 
vage imagination,  the  tale  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.     Mar- 
jatta  was  a  maiden,  '  as  pure  as  the 
dew  is,  as  holj  as  stars  are  that 
live  without  stain.'    As  she  fed  her 
flocks,  and  listened  to  the  singin^r 
of  the  golden  cuckoo,  a  beny  fell 
into  her  bosom.     After  manj  days 
she  bore  a  child,  and  the   people 
despised  and  rejected  her,  and  she 
was  thrust  forth,  and  her  babe  was 
bom  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  the 
manger.     Who  should  baptise  the 
babe  ?     The  god  of  the  wilderness 
refused,    and  Wainamoinen  would 
have  had  the  young  child   slain. 
Then  the  in&nt  rebuked  the  ancient 
Demigod,  who  fled  in  anger  to  the 
sea,  and  with  his  magic  song  he 
built  a  magic  barque,  and  he  sat 
therein,  and  took  the  helm  in  his 
hand.     The  tide  bore  him  out  to 
sea,  and  he  lifted  his  voice  and  sang: 
'  Times  go  by,  and  suns  shall  rise 
and  set,  and  then  shall  men  have 
need  of  me,  and  shall  look  for  the 
promise  of  my  coming  that  I  may 
make  a  new  sanipo,  and  a  new  harp, 
and  bring  back  sunlight  and  moon- 
shine, and  the  joy  that  is  banished 
from  the  world.'     Then  he  crossed 
the  waters,  and  gained  the  limits  of 
the  sea,  and  the  lower  spaces  of  the 
sky. 

Here  the  strange  poem  ends  at 
its  strangest  moment,  with  the  cry, 
which  must  have  been  uttered  so 
often,  but  is  heard  here  alone,  of  a 
people  reluctantly  deserting  the 
gods  that  it  has  fashioned  in  its 
own  likeness,  for  a  faith  that  has 
not  sprung  from  its  needs  or  fears. 
Yet  it  cherishes  the  hope  that  this 
tyranny  shall  pass  over:  *  they  are 
gods,    and  behold  they  shall  die. 


and  the  waves  be  upon  tliem  i: 
last.' 

And  as  the  KaUvala,  and  as  ail 
relics  of  folk-lore,  all  ifoArcAesaod 
ballads  prove,  the  lower  mytbolcgT 
— the  elemental  beUefs  of  tbepeopk- 
— do  survive  beneath  a  thin  coTer. 
ing  of  Christian  conformity.  Thee 
are,  in  fact,  in  religion,  as  in  socwtr. 
two  worlds,  of  wliich  the  one  dod 
not  know  how  the  other  lives.  Tbe 
class  whose  literature  we  inkirt, 
under  whose  institutionB  we  ht 
at  whose  shrines  we  worship,  Ls 
changed  *  as    outworn  raiment  b 
manners,   its    gods,  its  laws ;  b 
looked  before  and  after,  has  boppi 
and  forgotten,  has  advanced  froD 
the  wilder  and  grosser  to  the  pom; 
faith.  Beneath  the  progressive  claiN 
and  beneath  the  waves  of  thistro'-- 
blesome  world,  there  has  existed  n 
order  whose  primitive  form  of  bs- 
man  life  has   been  changeless,  i 
class  which  has  put  on  a  mere  sem- 
blance  of   new  faiths,  while  half 
consciously  retaining  the  remaiis 
of  immemorial  cults. 

Obviously,  as  M.  Fanriel  has 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  m> 
dern  Greeks,  the  life  of  such  foi 
contains  no  element  of  progress 
admits  no  break  in  continnitj.  Che- 
quering armies  pass  and  leave  tbes 
•  still  reaping  the  harvest  of  fieli 
and  river;  religions  appear,  MJ 
they  are  baptised  by  thonsands,  kt 
the  lower  beliefs  and  dreads  th: 
the  progressive  class  has  oatgrovi 
remain  unchanged. 

Thus,  to  take  the  instance  cf 
modem  Greece,  the  high  gods  of 
the  divine  race  of  Achilles  id 
Agamemnon  are  forgotten,  hut  th 
descendants  of  the  Penestas,  the 
viUeiiis  of  Thessaly,  still  dread  tfee 
beings  of  the  popular  creed,  tik 
Nereids,  the  Cyclopes,  and  tb 
Lamia.  ^ 

The  last  lesson  we  would  atteitl^ 
to  gather  from  the  Kalevala  is  thl<: 


'  M.  Schmidt,  Volksleben  der  yeugriechen.findB  comparatively  few  txacesof  thewjabiF 
of  Zeus,  and  these  mainly  in  proverbial  expressions. 
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hat  a  comparison  of  the  thoroughly 
\opular  beliefs  of  all  countries, 
hose  cherished  by  the  non-literary 
lasses  whose  ballads  and  fairy 
ales  have  only  recently  been  col- 
?cted,  would  probably  reveal  a 
borough  identity,  concealed  by  di- 
ersity  of  name,  among  that '  lesser 
eople  of  the  skies,*  the  elves, 
liries,  Cyclopes,  giants,  nereids, 
rownies,  lamise.  It  could  then  be 
hewn  that  some  of  these  spirits 
arvive  among  the  lower  beiugs  of 
be  mythology  of  what  the  Germans 
all  a  cultur-volkj  like  the  Greeks 
r  Komans.  It  could  also  be  proved 
bat  much  of  the  narrative  element 
1  the  classic  epics  is  to  be  found 
1  a  popular  or  childish  form  in 
irimitive  fairy  tales.  The  question 
rould  then  come  to  be.  Are  the 
igher  mythologies  developed  by 
rtistic  poets,  out  of  the  materials 
f  a  primitive  race  which  remained 
utouched  by  culture;  or  are  the 
}wer  spii-its,  and  the  more  simple 
nd  puerile  forms  of  narrative,  de- 
radations  of  the  inventions  of  a 
nltivated  class  ? 
The  latter  is  the  common  opinion. 


but  the  writer  believes  that  it  can 
be  proved  that,  wherever  a  Mdhr- 
chen  and  a  heroic  legend  on  the 
same  subject  co-exist,  the  lower  form 
is  the  older,  and  contains  the.  more 
primitive  elements.  One  thing  is 
cei'tain,  that  the  Mdhrchen  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  Aryan  races,  but  are 
common  to  Samoyeds,  Zulus,  Be- 
chuanas,  'Perusines.'  Are  we  to 
suppose,  then,  that  in  all  Aryan 
nations  there  is  a  vast  substratum 
of  a  lower  race,  on  whom  the  Ary- 
ans supervene  as  a  different  kind 
of  people  ?  Or  is  the  lower  popu- 
lation only  that  part  of  the  race 
which  did  not  share  in  the  advance 
of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  of  the 
same  blood,  but  more  favoured  by 
circumstances?  Tradition,  which 
everywhere  represents  civilisation 
as  introduced  by  foreigners,  favours 
the  latter  view.  Senor  Vincente 
Lopez'  book  on  Lea  Baces  anjennes 
du  Perow  (Paris,  187 1)  is  an  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  a  subject  which  has  scarcely 
received  the  attention  it  seems  to 
deserve  from  comparative  mytho- 
logists.^  A.  Lano. 


'  Here  is  a  portion  of  the  * Serpent-»ODg*  referred  to  above: — 

Hist  'on  selka  seisosettn  ? 
Huen  huh — seipahasta 
Mist  a  hanta  haalattyna? 
Pahalaisen  Palnukosta ; 
Mista  suolet  Solmittuna  ? 
Suolet  surman  Vyollisesta. 
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WHAT    is    the    secret    of    the 
fascination    which     Voltaire 
possesses  for  many  minds,  the  latest 
symptom  of  which  is  Mr.  Morley's 
eloqaent  study  ?     The  name  of  Vol- 
taire has  for  the  last  century  and 
more  been  a  compendious  term  of 
reproach,   combining   within  itself 
eyerything  that  is  most  hateful  to 
all  well-regulated  minds.     To  call 
a  man  a  follower  of  Voltaire  is  to 
accuse  him  of  being  a  ribald  and 
superficial  scoffer,  hating  not  only 
the  orthodox  dogmas,  but  whatever 
is  pure  and  holy  and  elevating  in 
all  religion.     Pious  and  benevolent 
minds  who  can  see  good  in  every- 
thing  else,  and  trace  the  faint  re- 
flections of  Divine  truth  even  in  the 
most  grovelling  superstitions,  can 
scarcely  extend  their  toleration  to 
this  mortal  enemy.     Gk>d  made  all 
other  men,  they  seem  to  think,  but 
the  Devil  certainly  made  Voltaire. 
De  Maistre  asserted  that  to  admire 
Voltaire  was  the  sigrn  of  a  corrupt 
heart,   and    that    if    anyone    was 
drawn  to  his  works,  God  did  not 
love  such  a  one.     This  bitter  anti- 
pathy,   intelligible    and     certainly 
pardonable  amongst  Christians,  ex- 
tends, as.  Mr.  Morley  reminds  us, 
even  to  those  who  have  most  com- 
pletely shaken  off  the  beliefs  which 
Voltaire  assailed.     Comte,  the  sys- 
tematist,   naturally  formed  a  low 
estimate  of  one  who  was   content 
with  a  desultory  and  purely  destruc- 
tive skirmishing,  and  who  would 
certainly   have   been  amongst  the 
first  to    treat  with  contemptuous 
irreverence  Comte's    "  Catholicism 
without  Christianity."    All  persons 
of   culture   are    inclined    to    turn 
with   disgust    from  the  man  who 
utterly  failed  to  recognise  the  beau- 
tiful and  true  elements  of  the  an- 
cient   behefis    which    he    assailed. 
Because    the    meaning    had   been 


evaporated  till  nothing  was  left 
but  the  mere  dry  bones  of  bar- 
ren  formulte,  Voltaire  asscari 
that  the  dry  bones  oodd  un- 
have  had  life  breathed  into  tbsL, 
or  been  worshipped  by  anj  k: 
conscious  impostors  and  ihs: 
dupes. 

In  short,  theidolof  theeighteetji 
century  has  in  one  way  or  other  \k- 
come  the  mere  bugbear  of  this.  I 
divines  he  is  nothing  but  a  grotesq: 
figure,  with  horns  and  hoofs,  ss(  t. 
as  a  mark  for  their  artiUerj.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  kind  of  propzietr  h 
the  Nemesis  which  has  thus  orfi- 
taken  the  arch  scoffer.    It  is  d? 

■ 

fair,  as  the  old  woman  of  Berkeley 
observed,  that  he  who  has  tionbri 
the  dead  man's  grave  shooM  Bercr 
.  have  rest  in  his  own.  Yet  we  wb 
reproach  Voltaire  for  his  iscaa- 
cify  to  appreciate  extinct  mode?  cf 
thought,  should  not  be  gniltj  of  o 
similar  blindness  in  judging  bim- 
self.  It  is  time,  in  short,  for  &r 
historical  appreciation  to  take  ^i 
place  of  the  blind  panegyrics  of  h^ 
admirers,  and  the  blinder  inTeccTd 
of  his  enemies.  Mr.  Morley  s  hmk 
is  an  admirable  attempt  to  rendir 
him  this  service.  It  endeaToms  to 
give  a  rational  account  of  tiie  tic^ 
nature  of  this  portentous  metec:- 
whose  erratic  and  destruciiTe  ooui^ 
seemed  hke  a  Divine  judgment  or  a 
emanation  from  Tajtams  itself*' 
contemporary  observers.  Mr.  Uoi^cj 
has  shaken  off  the  old  Mth  as  co:> 
pletely  as  Voltaire  himself  o: 
rather  he  is  more  t^roagi::,' 
emancipated.  For  whilst  Voloir? 
regarded  Catholicism  as  a  linof 
enemy,  to  be  combated  with  all  as 
energies  of  his  nature,  Mr.  Mori^ 
regards  it,  and  indeed  other  f«^ 
of  Christian  belief,  as  interestf:^ 
only  in  the  same  sense  as  Hohizi:- 
medanism,  though  in  a  higher  iie- 


^  Voltaire,    By  John  Morley.    London,  1871.    Chapman  &  HaU. 
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gree.  He  can  afford  to  recognise 
its  merits  with  perfect  frankness, 
because  he  is  nnable  to  regard  it  as 
possessing  any  serious  clwns  npon 
the  consideration  of  a  reasonable 
being.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  this  position,  it  is  at  least 
the  only  one  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  a  satisfactory  judg- 
ment of  Voltaire.  No  one  still 
involved  in  the  combat  can  be  suffi- 
ciently free  from  prejudice  to  pro« 
nounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  chief 
actors.  Mr.  Morley,  as  an  intelli- 
gent spectator  above,  or,  if  we  pre- 
fer to  say  so,  outside  the  arena,  can 
distribute  praise  or  blame  without 
the  least  fear  that  he  is  committing 
himself  to  any  awkward  conclu- 
sions. He  frankly  declares  that 
Pascal  appeals  to  deep  instincts,  to 
which  Voltaire  was  altogether  un- 
able to  address  himself,  though  he 
holds  the  particular  dogmas  to 
which  Pascal  professed  adherence 
to  be  just  as  much  exploded  as  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy. 
He  can  applaud  a  good  blow  struck 
upon  either  side  in  perfect  sincerity, 
as  be  might  applaud  the  ingenious 
devices  of  an  astrologer.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  collisions 
by  which  truth  was  ultimately 
struck  out ;  and  those  for  whom  it 
has  been  definitely  settled  can  give 
due  credit  to  each  of  the  opposing 
bodies. 

Voltaire  may  be  thus  sufficiently 
rehabilitated  without  being  sys- 
tematically whitewashed.  Such  a 
process  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
necessary  as  might  be  hastily  in- 
ferred from  the  ordinary  language 
of  divines,  or  indeed  of  those  free- 
thinkers who  are  rather  anxious  to 
repudiate  a  discreditable  ally.  For, 
to  say  the  truth,  much  as  Voltaire 
has  been  vilified,  he  has  by  no  means 
fallen  into  such  disrepute  as  the 
conventional  mode  of  mentioning . 
aim  might  lead  us  to  infer.  Every 
^at  name  in  literature  is,  after  a 
ime,  consigned  to  a  pai'ticular 
ligeon-hole ;  and  is  ear-marked,  as 
t    were,  by  a  generally  accepted 


epithet  like  the  judicious  Hpoker 
or  the  quaint  Fuller.  In  such 
catalogues  we  have  all  agreed  to 
classify  Voltaire  as  the  arch  scoffer, 
and  even  professed  free-thinkers 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  talk  with 
due  abhorrence  of  his  hideux  sourire. 
But  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
opinion  which  is  often  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  decorous  platitudes  of 
sermons  and  leading  articles.  Vol- 
taire, in  particular,  has  a  very  large 
sect  of  warm  admirers,  who  are 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  half  ashamad 
of  their  taste.  jMr.  Morley  remarks 
upon  the  amazing  number  of  com- 
plete editions  of  his  works  which 
have  appeared,  and  the  records  of 
secondhand  bookstalls  would  pro- 
bably show  that  even  to  the  present 
day  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the 
same  age  who  enjoys  so  persistent  a 
popularity.  It  is  sometimes  asked 
what  book  we  should  select  if  we 
were  condemned  to  retire  to  a  desert 
island  with  one  author  for  our  sole 
companion.  If  the  question  were 
asked  and  answered  publicly,  the 
list  would  probably  be  limited.  Set- 
ting aside  sacred  literature,  almost 
every  Englishman  would,  of  course, 
think  it  his  duty  to  choose  Shake- 
speare, whilst  a  certain  number  of 
eccentric  persons  would  pitch  upon 
some  other  name  intended  to  show 
the  profundity  of  their  intellects  or 
the  exquisiteness  of  their  tastes.  But 
if,  to  make  a  bold  hypothesis,  men 
should  venture  to  say  frankly  what 
they  really  liked,  we  suspect  that  a 
very  large  number  of  votes  would 
be  given  to  Voltaire.  He  is  not 
altogether  a  respectable  taste  to 
avow.  He  is  frequently  profane; 
he  is  not  seldom  grossly  indecent ; 
he  makes  little  pretence  to  depth  of 
speculation  or  extent  of  research; 
and  he  never  calls  forth  the  highest 
moods  of  mind.  Tenderness  and 
reverential  awe  are  unknown  to 
him;  he  never  touches  the  high 
instincts 

before  'which  our  mortal  natue 
Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  euipzised; 
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and,   in  short,  he  would    not  be 
edifying  reading  before  church  on 
a   Sunday  morning,   or  when  we 
are  sitting  by  the  death-bed  of  a 
friend.    But  he  has  one  merit  which 
would  be  exceedingly  valuable  on 
a  desert  island — ^the  merit  of  a  total 
incapacity    for   ever     boring     his 
readers.     Through  all  the  volumi- 
nous works,  the  amount  of  which 
is  only  explicable  as  the  product  of 
the  assiduous    labours  of  a  long 
life,    he    never    nods.      There    is 
scarcely  a  page,  except  indeed  in 
his  comedies,  which  can  fairly  be 
called  dull.     One  is  fairly  amazed 
by  the  unparalleled  vitality  which 
preserved  a  sickly  frame  through  a 
career  crowded  by  excitement,  and 
has    communicated    itself   to    his 
writings.     The    story  of  his   life 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  found  no    leisure  for 
serious  literary  effort ;  his  vast  cor- 
respondence would  suggest  that  he 
could  have  done  nothing  but  write 
letters ;   and  his    books,   with  all 
their  defects,  that  his  life  had  been 
that  of  a  German  professor.     That 
a  man  should  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances have  covered  so  much 
paper  with  matter  good,  bad,   or 
indifferent    is    indeed    intelligible. 
There  are,   we  should  imagine,  a 
good    many    contributors    to    our 
periodical  literature,  whose  works 
if  collected  (which  Heaven  forbid  !) 
would  spread  through  a  number  of 
volumes  capable  of  striking  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  most  deter- 
mined literary  glutton.    But  afler 
making  all  deductions  for  super- 
ficiality, we    are    amazed   at  the 
uniformly  high  level  maintained  by 
Voltaire's  writings.     His    letters, 
says  Mr.  Morley,  are  wittier  *  than 
any  other  letters  in  the  world.    For 
lightness,   swiftness,   grace,    spon- 
taneity, you  can  find  no  second  to 
them,  at  however  long  an  interval.' 
They  range  over    all    manner  of 
subjects,  and  are  addressed  to  people 
of  every  rank,  from  king^s,  cardinals, 
marshiUs  of  France,  bishops,  and 


philosophers,  down  to  cavalry  offi. 
cers,  who  wrote  to  him  as  tbej 
would  now  write  to  BdCs  Lift  to 
settle  a  dispute  about  the  correct- 
ness of  a  French  phrase,  or  that 
excellent  burgomaster  ^ho  asked 
him  in  confidence  '  whether  Him 
is  a  God  or  not;  whether, in e&» 
there  be  one,  He  takes  any  beed  of 
us ;  whether  matter  is  etenol; 
whether  it  can  think;  whether  the 
soul  is  immortal ;'  and  requested  t 
reply  by  return  of  post ;  and  ytt 
his  letters,  wonderful  as  thejan. 
are  simply  the  product  of  the  super- 
fluous  energy  which  renutined  afbr 
the  exertion  of  more  serioos  labon!s. 
Vast  as  was  the  field  covered  k 

• 

his  literary  activity,  his  work  ha 
everywhere    the    same  distinctive 
marks.      Everywhere  we  find  ^e 
same  brilliant  style,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible by  any  skilful  dissectbn  w 
lay  bare  the  secret.   Everywhere  his 
writing  has  that  strange  combiu- 
tion    which     marks     the  highest 
quality  of  wit ;  it  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly easy,  and  yet  is  practicaHj 
inimitable;  we  are  always encom* 
tering  some  turn  of  phrase  \rhic): 
has  ^1  the  claims  of  Doveltj  and 
unexpectedness,    and    yet  which 
seems  to  be  merely  a  complete  ex- 
pression of  some  truth  ronnd  whicb 
we  have  been  constantly  bunglisg. 
*  No  writer,*  says  Mr.  Morley,  'erer 
used  so  few  words  to  produce  snch 
poignant  effects.'     He  has  in  a  still 
higher  degree  in  prose  the  art  of 
which  Pope  was  a  master  b  Terse 
— the  art,  that  is,  of  coining  pro- 
verbs out  of  truisms.    Ho  has  thai 
perfect  mastery  of  his  instromeut 
which  we  admire  in  a  thoronghly 
trained   artisan.     His  hand  is  so 
firm,  that  a  single  unhesitatiiig  ^ 
from  his  pencil  does  at  once  and  for 
ever  what    is  imperfectly  accoo- 
plished  by  a  dozen  hesitating  and 
inconsistent  scrawls  executed  hj 
inferior  training.     It  is  a  qoalitj 
which  is  apt  to  deceive  the  is* 
experienced  by  its  air  of  prfe^ 
facility.     As  is    remarked  in  the 
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Infe  of  Frederick,  *  he  is  a  con- 
sammate  artist  in  speech,  our  Vol- 
taire ;  that,  if  joa  take  tbe  word 
speech  in  its  widest  sense,  and  con- 
sider the  much  that  can  be  spoken, 
and  the  infinitely  more  that  cannot 
and  should  not,  is  Voltaire's  su- 
preme excellency  among  his  fellow- 
creatures;  never  rivalled  (to  my 
poor  judgment)  anywhere  before  or 
since ;  not  worth  rivalling,  if  one 
knew  it  well.'  As  to  this  last 
remark,  opinions  may  perhaps 
differ.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  it 
may  be  true  that  this  marvellous 
power  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
even  higher  qoallties ;  his  vision 
is  distinct  in  proportion  to  its 
narrowness,  and  he  has  the  same 
advantage  over  more  ambitious 
writers  which  a  painter  who 
always  aims  at  one  effect  pos- 
sesses over  those  who  try  to  repro- 
duce the  variety  of  nature.  After 
all  things  are  not  quite  so  simple 
as  they  seemed  to  Voltaire ;  and 
his  summary  conclasions  are  often 
reached  by  an  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  the  most  really  important  ele- 
ments of  the  question.  Bat,  when 
every  deduction  has  been  made, 
bis  power  of  producing  infinite 
variations  on  the  same  basis,  all 
equally  bright,  vivacious,  and 
dazzling,  remains  inexplicable  on 
anj  hypothesis  but  that  of  extra- 
ordinary acuteness  and  unwearied 
industry.  Unremitting  labour  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
great  successes.  'No  German,' 
says  Mr.  Morley,  'could  have 
worked  more  diligently  at  the  fetcis, 
and  ....  if  it  is  often  necessary 
to  condemn  him  for  superficiality, 
the  lack  of  depth  never  at  any  time 

Sroceeds  from  want  of  painstaking.' 
[r.  Morley  goes  on  to  compare  his 
laborious  acquisition  of  JBlnglish 
with  the  curious  ignorance  which 
Victor  Hugo  displays  of  the  lan- 
guage of -the  countiy  from  which 
be  nas  received  twenty  years  of 
shelter.  Voltaire  in  a  few  months 
learnt  our  language  so  well  as  to  be 
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able  to  perform  the  singularly 
difficult  feat  of  translating  portions 
of  Hvdibras  into  good  French  verse. 
He  never  learnt,  indeed,  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  the  party  which 
he  describes  as  '  Wighs ;'  but  that 
is  a  piece  of  knowledge  which  we 
may  fairly  pronounce  to  be  beyond 
the  capacities  of  any  Frenchman. 

The  fiery  soul  which,  instead  of 
overpowering,  preserved  its  fragile 
tenement  of  clay  for  eighty-four 
years,  contracted  a  good  many  ugly 
stains  during  its  passage  through 
this  world.  Voltaire  was  not  of  me 
wood  of  which  hero-worshippers 
find  it  easy  to  make  their  idols. 
Beticence,  self-  restraint,  and 
strength  of  the  order  which  pro- 
duces calmness  were  qualities  to 
which  he  had  as  little  claim  as  the 
most  fretful  and  passionate  of  his 
contemporaries.  Like  other  men  of 
the  same  temperament,  he  held  his 
own  by  the  arts  which  are  natural 
to  a  weak  man  confronted  by  the 
insolence  of  arbitrary  power.  He 
was  not  above  stock-jobbing  of  the 
most  contemptible  kind,  as  Mr. 
Garlyle  has  made  known  to  all  men 
in  his  Life  of  Frederick.  He  could 
lie  with  abundant  volubility.  He 
fretted  and  fumed  more  than  was 
good  for  his  character  or  constitu- 
tion, and  threw  himself  into  parox- 
ysms of  fury  in  contests  with  un- 
worthy antagonists.  He  behaved, 
in  short,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  was  at  once  morbidly 
sensitive  and  illimitably  pugnacious, 
who  freely  used  a  weapon  of  un- 
rivalled keenness,  and  was  protected 
by  no  armour  of  stolid  indifference 
or  lofty  self-respect.  Mr  Morley, 
in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  of  his  work,  touches  lightly — 
perhaps  rather  too  lightly— on  the 
scandalous  but  amusing  anecdotes 
to  which  these  peculiarities  gave  rise 
and  piquancy.  We  could  perhaps 
have  spared  a  few  philosophical  re- 
flections for  some  clearer  indications 
of  the  strange  personality  of  his 
hero.    The  critic  is  perhaps  a  little 
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too  mach  afraid  of  lowering  the  When  a  Bpiiitnal  or  a  temponl 
dignify  of  his  estimate  of  the  Vol-  dynasiy  is  upset  by  a  vile  anta- 
tairian  inflnence  upon  thought  by  gonist  it  is  because  the  dyoasfyis 
dwelling  on  the  comio  episodes  of  already  rotten  to  the  core, 
Voltaire's  life ;  for  oertainly  we  And  this  indeed  is  the  probkn 
cannot  attribute  his  reticence  to  any  presented  to  us  by  Voltaire's  cam. 
desire  to  extenuate  the  truth.  He  Here  is  the  great  intellectoal  libe- 
ls writing  for  free-thinkers,  and  is  rator  of  Europe ;  the  man  whos 
contemptuously  reluctant  to  pander  name  is  still  invested  with  ATSgu 
in  any  degree  to  the  curiosity  of  terror  to  all  adherents  of  leaciaon; 
.flcandal-hunters.  However  this  may  the  first  bold  innovator  who  drew 
'be,  he  does  no  more  than  justice  back  the  bolts  and  let  in  the  debgt 
to  the  great  qualities  which  were  which  has  submerged  so  maiijtB- 
nataraUy  associated  with  Vol-  cient  landmarks.  He  is  as  &r  aa 
taire's  innumerable  pettinesses.  He  possible  from  being  a  venerable  or 
speaks  with  becoming  enthusiasm  immaculate  hero.  He  is  even  u 
of  the  implacable  hatred  to  every  &r  as  possible  from  fieurly  appieci> 
form  of  persecution  and  tyranny ;  ating  the  eystem  which  he  asanlis, 
of  the  genuine  humanity  which  did  and  many  of  his  argaments  are,ie 
not  exhale  itself  in  general  aspira*  all  men  now  admit,  mere  sbaDoir 
tions  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  cavils  indicative  of  his  own  defects 
the  abstract,  but  prompted  the  most  in  knowledge  andcritical  frcnltf;  fiv 
vigorous  and  sustained  exertions  on  from  being  a  great  moral  nkmi. 
behalf  of  such  concrete  illustrations  he  is  an  aLoiost  avowed  adrocaie  c^ 
of  crying  injustice  as  OaJas  and  licentiousness;  he  has  not  ik- 
Sirven ;  and  of  the  ardent  love  of  dimmest  perception  of  the  grest  re- 
speculative  truth,  which  was  com-  volutionaiy  maxim  that  notbisg  is 
bined  as  strangely  with  a  certain  in-  destroyed  untQ  it  is  replaced,  uii 
difference  to  truth  in  matters  of  indeed,  appears  to  have  tkongbi 
practical  life  as  we  sometimes  find  that  all  human  opinions  should  be 
the  inverse  qualities  to  be  combined  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux,  >cd 
in  the  present  day.  On  the  whole,  that  intellectoal  anarchy  shoold  be 
however,  Voltaire  is,  of  all  very  stereotyped;  and, finally, the ^^ 
great  men,  about  the  last  whom  we  energy  of  his'  mind  is  directed 
should  place,  without  reserve,  on  a  against  those  meite  externals  of  le- 
pedestal  to  be  the  object  of  indis-  ligion  which  a  wise  believer  would 
tsriminating  worship.  We  cannot  scarcely  t>hink  it  worth  his  while  to 
now  sympathise  with  the  enthusi-  defend.  Qive  up  every  text  tbii 
astic  persons  whose  idolatry  seems  Voltaire  ridiculed,  it  majheaid, 
to  have  been  the  proximate  cause  and  the  vital  facts  of  Chiistisiii^ 
of  his  death,  and  most  of  whom  would  remain  absolutely  nntondiefl- 
probably  saw  reasons  to  repenirof  And  yet  Voltaire's  scoffing  assasi^ 
their  evident  enthusiasm  before  a  contemptible  as  they  may  seem  a 
dozen  years  had  passed  over  their  the  eyes  of  the  modem  philoso^ 
heads.  "So  such  questionable  idol  and  divine,  were  not  only  r^gankd 
has  been  erected  in  any  temple  as  by  himself  and  his  oontemponnes 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  a  las  en^es  of  uni^eoedaitodlj  d&> 
coming  millennium,  and  all  that  can  structive  power,  but^  to  judge  to 
be  said  is  that  even  his  antagonists  th^  results,  tiiey  aotoBllv  were  e^ 
should  not  glory  too  much  over  the  Condemn  his  smritaal  Dundnea  i 
revelation  of  his  many  fiaralts ;  for  you  will ;  look  down  upon  his  pflj 
these  &ults  were  in  great  measure  cavillings  from  the  serenest  h^l^E^ 
the  direct  product  of  the  corruption  of  metaphysical  speoolation;  tsf^ 
of  the  system  whi(^  he  overthrew,  his  ignorance^  hu  shaUowneii)  b» 
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prejadice,  his  immorality;  but  the 
great  fact  remains — ^Voltaire's  blows 
struck  home.  His  instruments  may 
have  been  base,  but  they  did  their 
work.  If  Voltaire  did  not  *  crush 
the  infamous,'  he  brought  about  a 
more  tremendous  catastrophe  in  the 
religious  thoughts  of  mankind  than 
has  ever  been  in  any  similar  degree 
the  work  of  one  man.  Why  did  the 
most  ignoble  assailant  of  Christi- 
anity do  it  the  most  irremediable 
injury  r 

The  answer  is  perhaps  not  far  to 
seek;  but  it  may  be  still  instructive. 
Voltaire's  attack,  as  Mr.  Morley  has 
very  ably  shown,  was  simply  an 
amplification  of  the  line  of  argu- 
ment already  made  by  the  English 
deists.  He  says  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  always  with  a  wit 
and  force  to  which  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors can  make  the  slightest 
pretence,  what  Collins,  and  Tindal, 
and  Bolingbroke  had  said  before 
him.  They  are  forgotten,  and  de- 
servedly forgotten ;  nobody,  Burke 
was  able  to  say  long  ago,  ever  reads 
the  works  of  the  whole  race  who 
called  themselves  free- thinkers.  And 
one  reason  is  amply  sufficient; 
namely,  that  they  are  intolerably 
doll.  From  Bolingbroke,  the  most 
pretentious,  pompous,  and  tiresome, 
down  to  poor  Chubb,  the  humblest 
and  most  ignorant,  they  may  fairly 
he  left  to  the  dust  and  the  moths. 
Bat  Voltaire,  as  Mr.  Morley  says, 
*  had  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
those  dead  and  unread  free-thinkers 
the  weapons  which  he  made  sharp 
with  the  -mockery  of  his  own  spirit ;' 
and  Voltaire  was  read  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  never  enquired 
where  he  had  learnt  his  lesson. 
Some  general  causes  might  be  sug- 
gested by  philosophers  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  as 
in  the  sphere  of  politics,  English . 
thinkers  anticipated,  and  yet  only 
gave  a  partial  expression  to,  the 
ideas  which,  aftw  passing  through 
the  mind^  of  Voltaire  and  Bonsseau, 
revealcjd  their  destructive  powers 


on  a  £eur  larger  scale.  But  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  individual  in- 
fluences, we  must  admit  that  to 
Voltaire  belongs  the  merit-— or  the 
demerit — of  seeing  clearly  what  a 
leverage  might  be  obtained  for  the 
subversion  of  the  old  order.  The 
English  free-thinkers  had  contented 
themselves  with  hinting  inciden- 
tally, and  apologetically,  and  gene- 
rally, under  more  or  less  cover  of 
affected  respect  for  revelation,  that 
there  were  certain  absurdities  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  sacred  lite- 
rature. They  hinted  obliquely  that 
the  Jews  were  not  behaving  in  a 
due  Christian  spirit  when  they  mas- 
sacred all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan; 
and  they  indulged  in  a  little  mild 
satire  as  to  the  account  of  the  fall 
taken  in  its  literal  acceptation,  or 
the  history  of  Balaam's  ass  or 
Jonah's  whale.  But  they  almost 
unanimously  claimed,  with  what- 
ever sincerity,  to  be  considered  as  ac- 
cepting the  substance  of  the  Catholio 
creed;  and  though  the  substance  of 
the  Voltairian  argument  was  there, 
it  was  not  pressed  home  or  raised 
into  special  prominencow  It  was 
easy  for  theologians  to  give  the  ob- 
vious and  accepted  answers  to  the 
ordinary  difficulties,  and  then  to 
dwell  upon  the  more  general  con- 
siderations as  to  the  practical  utility 
of  Christianiiy,  ana  the  difficulty 
of  believing  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  only  alternative  to  accepting 
the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— that  the  whole  story  was  a 
forgery.  Voltaire,  with  infinite  inge- 
nuity, with  marvellous  command  of 
wit  in  all  its  forms,  jaised  the  ques- 
tion into  such  prominence,  that  to 
dismiss  it  with  a  contemptuous  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  became  hencefor- 
wards  impossible.  *  This  a  Divine  re- 
cord !*  he  seems  to  say ;  *  every  word 
of  it  absolutely  true,  and  communi- 
cated to  man  by  supernatural  reve- 
lation! I  will  hold  up*  every  passage 
in  it  to  ridicule;  IwiQshowuiatitis 
absurd  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
very  name  of  Jew  shall  be  synony- 
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mouB  wiUi  overytlimg  that«  is  at  once 
absurd  and  detestable.  Yon  shall 
not  be  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Old  Testament  without  having  some 
shrewd  insinuation  or  broad  &ct  to 
npset  your  gravity  or  excite  your 
indignation.  When  you  prostrate 
yourselves  in  adoration  in  your  Holy 
of  Holies,  I  will  be  the  Mephis- 
topheles  to  whisper  at  every  mo- 
ment in  your  ear  that  you  are  bow- 
ing down  before  a  cont^ptible  idol.' 
Take,  by  way  of  a  comprehensive 
specimen  of  his  method,  the  singular 
drama  called  Saul.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  David's  misdoings  is  brought 
berore  us  in  a  few  pages  of  ingenious 
and  concentrated  malice.  David, 
in  one  scene,  has  just  procured  the 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  enters 
and  expounds  the  parable  of  the 
poor  man's  sheep.  *  Ah,'  exclaims 
David,  *j'ai  p6ch6,  j'ai  p6ch^,  j'ai 
p^ch6  ! '  *  Bon,*  replies  Nathan ; 
'  pnisque  vous  I'avouez,  le  Seigneur 
va  transferer  votre  p^ch^ ;  c'est  bien 
assez  qu'Absalom  ait  couche  avec 
toutes  vos  femmes.  Epousez  la  belle 
Bethsab^e;  un  des  fils  que  vous 
aurez  d'elle  r^gnera  sur  tout  Israel : 
je  le  nommerai  aimable  et  les  enfans 
des  femmes  legitimes  et  honn^tes 
seront  massacres.'  David  is  de- 
lighted, and  exclaims,  '  Qu'on  donne 
k  boire  au  prophete !  B^jouissons- 
nous,  nous  autres ;  aliens,  puisque 
tout  va  bien,  je  veux  faire  des  chan- 
sons gaillardes;  qu'on  me  donne 
ma  harpe;'  and  he  proceeds  to 
sing— 

•  Chors  Hibreux,  par  le  ciel  envoy^s, 
Dans  le  sang  tous  baignerez  tos  pioda ; 

£t  vos  chiens  B^engraisseront 

Du  sang  qu'iU  l&cheiont 
Ayez  soin,  mes  chen  amis, 
De  prendre  tons  les  petits 

Encore  &  la  mamelle; 
Vous  ^craserez  leiir  cervelle 
Contre  le  mur  de  Tinfidelle ; 

£t  vos  chiens  R'engnusseiont 

De  ce  sang  qn'ils  l^eront ; ' 

and,  in  spite  of  BethsabeVs  re- 
monstrances (for  she  is  a  little  scan- 
dalised at  such  a  chanson  gaillarde) 
he  continues  to  dance  exuberantly 


and  repeat  his  delectable  diom. 
Meanwhile  David  has  orderHl  t 
census,  and  is  rather  astonished  to 
find  that  he  has  1,570,000  men  under 
arms.  *  The  Empire  of  BabjloD,'  he 
observes, '  would  not  have  sononj.' 

*  C'est  la  le  miracle,'  obserres  M 
slily ;  and  whilst  they  are  discnssiig 
enters  the  Beverend  Doctor  Gig. 
The  Doctor  informs  him  tbatke  hi 
committed  a  gpi-eatsiD.  'Wbtdo 
you  mean  ? '  asks  David.  *  Y  s-U 
une  operation  plus  sage  et  {^b* 
utile  que  de  savoir  lenombredese^ 
Bujets  ?  Un  berger  n'est-il  pfis 
oblige  de  savoir  le  oompie  de  m 
moutons  ? '  '  Tout  cela  est  bel  r^ 
bon,' replies  Qag, 'mais  Dienroo^ 
donne  a  choisir  de  la  (amine,  de  a 
guerre,  on  de  la  peste.'  Darid,  a: 
his  wits'  ends,  maJces  the  mgenioo 
reply,  *  Prophete  de  mallieur,  je 
veux  au  moins  que  tu  piusses  etre 
puni  de  ta  belle  mission:  j'asrdi 
beau  faire  choix  de  la  famine;  toos 
autres  pretres,  vous  faitea  tonjoan 
bonne  chere ;  si  je  presdsh  guerre, 
vous  n'y  allez  pas ;  je  choiaa  la 
peste ;  j'espere  que  ta  Ytsm  et 
que  tu  creveras  commetalemcrites.' 

*  Dieu  soit  b6ni ! '  answers  Gag,  going 
out  and  ordering  the  plagne ;  whilst 
Joab  adds,  in  natural  perpIentf.'Je 
ne  comprends  rien  de  tout  cdi: 
comment!  la  peste  ponrsToirto 
son  compte  ? ' 

The  concluding  scene  contains 
David's  bequest  of  vengeance  to 
Solomon  ;  and  when  tiie  old  king 
dies  with  these  bloody  directiffls 
still  upon  his  lips,  the  atandfls-bj 
exclaim  enthusiastically,  'He ins » 
man  after  Grod's  own  heiui !' 

The  quotation  is  at  least  as  nra» 
as  can  decently  be  made ;  bnt,  on » 
small  scale,  it  illustrates  the  generti 
method  of  Voltaire's  attack,  and  it 
is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  ntterlj  con- 
temptible. The  greater  tiie  tn- 
the  more  disgrace  to  its  employ* 
Such  ribaldry  is  only  in1«llig*» 
from  the  man  who  called  Sia^ 
speare  a  drunken  savage;  who** 
of  Dante,    « There  are  to  be  m^^ 
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among  ns  in  the  eighteenth  century 
people    who    force    themselves  to 
admire    feats    of    imagination    as 
stnpidlj  extravagant  and  barbarous 
as  this ; '  who  could  see  in  the  story 
of  Joan  of  Arc  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pouring  out  a  torrent  of 
revolting  indecency ;    and  in  whose 
eyes  all  saints  were  hypocrites,  and 
all     heroes    wholesale    murderers. 
The  critical  power  displayed  is  on 
a  level  with  the  taste.    The  whole 
theory  of  Saul  is  that  an  Oriental 
monarch  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
same   principles  which  we  should 
apply    in,   the    case  of  a   modem 
ruler.     It  is  written  in  the  character 
of    an    English    chaplain  who    is 
aggrieved    by  a  parallel  between 
David  and  George  II.     A  man  of 
less  wit  than  Voltaire  might  have 
proved  that  if  George  II.  had  pro- 
cured    the    death    of    Wolfe    in 
order  that  he  might  carry  on  an  in- 
trigue with  a  Mrs.  Wolfe;    if  he 
had  danced    through    the   Strand 
singing    a    ferocious    song    about 
killing  the  suckling  babies  of  the 
French  people;    if  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  introduced  an 
attack   of  small-pox    in    order    to 
punish   him  for  taking  a  census ; 
and  if  on  his  death-bed    he   had 
ordered  George  III.  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Chatham,  Lord  Anson,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  King  of 
England  would  not  have  been    a 
model  sovereign,  nor  the  picture  of 
the    dealings  of   Providence  very 
creditable  to  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  period.    Perhaps,  indeed,  Vol- 
taire's assumption  that  the  ancient 
Jews  were  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
standard  as  his  own  contemporaries, 
was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary orthodox  doctrine  that  they 
were  an  entirely  exceptional  race, 
whom  it  was  in  some  sense  profane 
to    consider    as    ordinary    human 
beings  at  all.      But  no  sufficient 
excuse  can  be  made  for  his  elimina- 
tion of  all  that  is  poetical  and  heroic 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  legends,  and 
his  consequent  inference  that  David 


and  all  his  mighty  men  were  no 
better  than  Cartouche  or  Jonathan 
Wild.  Admit  a  mixture  of  human 
error  into  the  annals  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  make  allowances 
for  the  barbarism  of  a  rude  epoch, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  believe  that, 
in  spite  of  the  many  blots  which 
Voltaire  has  'succeeded  in  hitting,  it 
is  as  possible  as  ever  to  regard  the 
Hebrew  history  as  tho  record  of  a  ^ 
vitally  important  period  in  the 
divine  education  of  the  race.  His 
root  and  branch  denunciations  of 
the  whole  Jewish  race  are  as  foolish 
to  the  philosophical  student  as 
the  absurdities  of  those  systematic 
apologists,  who  hold  themselves 
bound  to  justify  every  action  re- 
corded without  condemnation  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  defend  the  massacre  of 
Canaanites  by  arguments  which 
would  be  equally  valid  in  behalf  of 
the  Spanish  atrocities  in  America, 
or  of  the  French  massacres  of 
Albigenses  and  Huguenots.  Regard 
the  whole  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  dispassionate  historian, 
and  the  supposed  assault  upon  the 
essence  of  Christianity  resolves 
itself  into  a  superfluous  demonstra- 
tion of  facts  which  no  reasonable 
believer  is  concerned  to  deny. 

The  only  form  of  belief  against 
which  the  Voltairian  argument  is 
valid  is  that  monstrous  doctrine 
which  is  still  maintained  by  a  few 
ignorant  divines,  but  which  has 
long  vanished  from  the  minds  of 
moderately  instructed  men — the 
doctrine,  namely,  that  every  word 
and  syllable  of  the  Bible  was 
directly  dictated  by  the  Almighty, 
and  is  therefore  infallibly  true. 
That  doctrine  has  so  far  ceased  to 
be  accepted  that  to  most  men  it  has 
become  simply  inconceivable  that 
anybody  should  persuade  himself 
that  he  holds  it.  Along  with  it  has 
disappeared  the  doctrine  that  the 
Jews  possessed  a  monopoly  of  Divine 
truth;  that  upon  an  obscure  tribe 
in  Palestine  rested  the  one  bright 
spot  of  Ught  in  a  world,  of  which 
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the  enormouslj  greater  part  was 
sank  in  tenfold  shades  of  utter 
darkness.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves by  any  effort  of  imagination 
to  entertain  the  ghastly  doubt 
which  once  perplexed  men's  minds, 
as  to  whether  the  Almighty  intended 
to  torture  everlastingly  the  vast 
majority  of  His  creatures,  and  had 
conferred  a  chance  of  escape  only 
upon  an  obscure  tribe  in  a  single 
comer  of  the  globe.  Those  hideous 
phantoms  have  been  long  ago  dis- 
sipated, never  again  to  haunt  the 
dreams  of  reasoning  beings.  If  we 
are  to  assume  that  when  Yoltaire 
opened  his  assault  they  were  still 
held  with  genuine  conviction  by  his 
contemporaries,  we  may  still  blame 
the  spirit  of  his  attack  and  com- 
plain of  its  essential  narrowness ; 
but  it  will  be  hard  to  deny  that  he 
rendered  a  signal  service  even  to 
the  religion  which  he  hated.  When 
Bishop  Colenso  brought  forward  his 
dry  arithmetical  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  errors  in  the  Old 
Testament,  wo  were  inclined  to 
condemn  him  for  burning  daylight. 
Biblical  literalism  was  as  infirm  as 
Pope  and  Pagan  in  the  FilgrhiVsPro^ 
gress.  The  whole  argument  was  an 
anachronism.  But  when  the  super- 
stition was  still  lively  and  flourish- 
ing, there  was  real  work  to  be  done 
by  a  giant-killer.  Voltaire  was  so 
far  justified  in  keeping  up  the 
liveliest  possible  fire  of  sarcasm  that 
his  fertile  imagination  suggested; 
for  in  truth  no  more  degrading 
tyranny  ever  imposed  itself  upon 
men's  minds  in  the  guise  of  a  reli- 
gious belief.  In  the  old  days  before 
critical  enquiry  had  developed 
itself,  the  dogmas  of  literal  inspi- 
ration had  been  received  with- 
out much  questioning  as  natural 
corollaries  from  countries  of  a  nobler 
order.  When  Chillingworth  had 
proclaimed  that  the  Bible  was  the 
religion  of  Protestants,  the  letter 
was  merely  the  external  envelope  of 
a  creed  which  gave  expression  to 
the  strongest  emotions  of  TOverent 


believers.  Protestantism  wis  stOl 
a.living  foree,  and  no  great  Bbts 
was  laid  upon  the  litenl  trath  of 
the  letter,  because  it  had  scarcelT 
occurred  to  anycme  to  doubt  it. 
But  by  the  time  of  Yoltaire  the  life 
had  departed.  Christianity  was  for 
the  most  part  rationalism  i^iiilj  dis- 
guised, and  ihe  dogmas  about  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  thoneh 
only  hsJf  believed,  assumed  cetr 
prominence,  because  they  served  as 
a  convenient  mask  under  which  men 
concealed  from  themsekes  asd 
others  the  true  nature  of  ihsr 
creed.  They  were  a  kind  of  super- 
ficial crust,  under  which  the  cnrrent 
of  opinion  stagnated  and  congeaiei 
The  great  effort  of  the  apologetic 
school  was  to  persuade  themselvies, 
by  a  judicious  system  of  evidence. 
that  they  could  still  cling  to  the  old 
dogmas  if  they  did  not  insist  upon 
looking  too  close.  By  making  a 
carefully  guarded  concession  or  two 
here  and  there  with  a  great  shoir  of 
candour,  by  sliding  dexteronsljorer 
ticklish  places,  twisting  texts  a  little 
in  one  direction  and  bending  Teason 
to  meet  them  in  another,  it  was 
possible  to  keep  up  a  ^how  of  ad- 
herence to  the  orthodox  code.  Seek 
a  system  of  organised  hypocrisy  is 
not  healthful  for  the  human  kini 
audits  natural  result  was  that  cold- 
ness  and  artificiality  which  stnka 
us  so  painfully  in  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  aiwayafeel 
that  we  are  walking,  as  it  were, 
upon  thin  ice,  and  that,  but  for  the 
most  cautious  and  dexterous  balan- 
cings, there  is  a  continual  danger  of 
a  sudden  crash  and  an  incalcokble 
catastrophe..  Voltaire's  service— 
and  it  was  a  great  one — ^was  th<v 
roughly  to  pulverise  this  flimsy  pre* 
tence.  All  the  patchings  and  tmker- 
ings  could  not  efieotually  keep  out 
the  steadily  rising  deluge ;  and  Vol* 
taire,  once  and  for  ever,  broke  do^ 
the  barriers  and  forced  the  defeDders 
of  Christianity  to  take  a  hohier  Hue 
and  attempt  to  phmt  their  edifice  oa 
a  firmer  footing.    We  can  still  fisd 
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plenly  of  extant  examples  of  the 
old  system.  The  phantoms  of  all 
maimer  of  obsolete  modes  of  thought 
have  a  custom  of  rising  from  their 
graves  and  stalking  abroad  amongst 
men  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  But 
so  far  as  anj  genuine  thought  has 
been  concerned,  we  maj  say  that 
ftince  the  time  of  Voltaire  the  old 
methods  of  controversy  have  become 
impossible.  The  ancient  fictitious 
line  of  defence  has  been  found  un-* 
tenable  at  so  many  points,  that  the 
battle-ground  has  been  completely 
Bhiftcd,  and  both  sides  have  betaken 
themselves  to  issues  of  deeper 
moment.  De  Maistre,  as  Mr.  Mor* 
ley  reminds  us,  compared  reason 
putting  away  revelation  to  a  child 
beating  its  nurse.  *  The  same 
figure,'  as  he  forcibly  replies, 
*  would  serve  just  as  well  to  de« 
scribe  the  thanklessncss  of  belief  to 
the  unbelief  which  has  purged  or 
exalted  it.' 

We  might  indeed  wish  that  some 
better  method  had  been  adopted  of 
bringing  about  this  result.  We 
might  regret,  for  example,  that  a 
sound  mode  of  historical  criticism 
had  not  grown  up  in  place  of  the 
old  artificial  pleading.  Unluckily 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  man- 
kind improves.  The  human  race  is 
like  a  tribe  advancing  across  a  wil- 
derness, and  persisting  in  trying 
every  path  that  presents  itself  before 
it  has  been  brought  by  a  practical 
application  of  the  method  of  ex« 
haustion  to  hit  upon  that  which 
leads  to  the  promised  land.  It  was 
not  till  the  incapacity  of  the  old 
methods  had  been  demonstrated  by 
actual  experience  that  men  resigned 
themselves  to  the  more  slow  but 
certain  practice  of  systematic  and 
impartial  enquiry.  Still  more  na- 
tural is  the  regret  that  Voltaire's 
favourite  weapon  should  have  been 
the  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. Yet,  before  remarking  on  the 
grave  defects  which  were  oonnected 
with  this  peculiarity,  it  must  bo 
frankly  allowed  that  ho  could  not 


have    selecfted   a    more    effectual 
weapon  for  his  purpose.    Apologists 
naturally  condemn  him  for  seizing 
upon  trifling  evils  and  treating  them 
in  an  unworthy  spirit.   The  specially 
irritating  character  of  the  contest 
was  principally  due  to  this  feature 
of  the  assaults.  Serious-minded  men 
were  inexpressibly  annoyed  at  being 
called  upon  to  defend  what  they 
regarded  as  the  mere  outposts  of 
their  system,  and  to  defend  then* 
against  a  simple  scoffer.  Was  Chris- 
tianity to   be   rejected   because  a 
brilliant   satirist    could   make  the 
whole  world  laugh  at  the  story  of 
Jonah's  whale  ?     To  this  Voltaire 
might  perhaps  reply  that  he  did  not 
choose  his  mode  of  assault  in  order 
to  please  his  enemies.     If  it  was 
more  disagreeable  to  them  to  be 
pricked  with  needles  in  sensitive 
places  than  to  have  a  blow  aimed 
straight  at  their  heart,  that  was  pre- 
cisely  the  reason  why  he  used  the 
needles.     A  laugh,  you  say,  is  na 
argument :  perhaps  not ;  but  it  is  a. 
wonderfully   good    preparative  for 
argument  and  populariser  of  the 
results  of  argument.     When  doc- 
trines are  credible  only  because  they 
have  the  prestige  of  long  association 
with   sacred  feelings,  ridicule  dis- 
perses the  delusive  haze  and  enables 
us  to  appreciate  their  true  proper- 
tions.    Men  have  venerated  this  or 
that  grotesque  monstrosity  because 
they  have  always  approached  it  with- 
half-shut   eyes  and  grovelling  on 
their  faces  in  the  dust:   a  single 
hearty  laugh  will  encourage  them 
to  stand  erect  and  to  leani  t£e  latest 
of  lessons — ^that  of  seeing  what  liea. 
before  them.     And  if  your  holy  re- 
ligion does  really  depend  upon  pre- 
serving the  credit  of  Jonah's  whale, 
upon  justifying  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Jews,  and  believing  tliat  a  census 
jras  punished  by  a  plague,  ridicule 
is  not  only  an  effective  but  an  ap* 
propriate  mode  of  argument.    Even 
in  the  much«-abused  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  perhaps  more  genuine 
religious  spirit  than  we  are  apt  to 
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belieTe;  but  certainly  the  system 
which  assumed  to  be  orthodox  was 
of  that  Pharisaical  kind  which  could 
only  be  preserved  by  a  tacit  con. 
spiracy  to  look  solemn,  and  which 
therefore  invited  ridicule  as  the  most 
natural  weapon  against  hypocrisy. 
It  is  wrong  to  ridicule  mere  trifles 
when  they  are  felt  to  be  trifles ;  but 
when  the  substauce  has  died  out, 
and  nothing  but  the  trifles  are  lefl, 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  available  and 
certainly  the  most  effectual  method. 
In  short,  Voltaire's  use  of  sarcasm 
may  be  partly  justified  by  the  cha- 
racter of  his  antagouists.  To  over- 
throw a  set  of  barren  pedants  in 
whose  minds  the  letter  had  become 
eveiything,  he  chose  the  arguments 
which  they  felt  most  keenly  and 
which  were  best  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  popular  sentiment.  Every 
dull  divine  could  feel  his  blows,  and 
the  least  intelligent  of  their  dis- 
x^iples  could  understand  the  result. 
The  Voltairian  attack  amounted  to 
telling  the  flock,  in  the  most  forcible 
"way,  that  their  shepherds  were 
feeding  them  with  the  driest  husks 
of  obsolete  thought ;  and,  unfortu- 
-nately  for  the  shepherds,  it  was 
.pretty  nearly  true. 

"We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Morley  into 
his  eloquent  exposition  of  the  mean- 
ness and  retrograde  tendencies  of 
the  system  which  Voltaire  helped  to 
explode.  The  '  infamous '  which  he 
laboured  to  crush  meant  persecution 
and  bigotry,  which  had  survived 
<even  the  partial  justification  of  real 
•  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  dogmas 
••defended.  It  was  a  hateful  incubus 
*on  all  thought,  which  required  to  be 
definitely  cleared  away  before  any 
•genuine  progress  was  possible.  The 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  was  done 
thoroughly.  But  if  the  assailant's 
choice  of  weapons  may  be  partly 
excused  by  the  character  of  the 
opposition,  they  owe  to  the  same 
cause  their  want  of  permanent  value. 
We  may  admire  the  skill  with 
which  David  is  ridiculed  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  bat,  after  all, 


the  keenest  ridicule  of  David  is  not 
calculated  to  refresh  the  soul  of  mia 
in  all  ages.  Bitter  lampoons  xeij 
upset  an  effete  government,  and  a 
man  of  genius  may  take  to  the  tnda 
of  lampooning  for  so  landaUe  ta 
object;  but  he  must  be  ooDteotiil 
after  a  time,  his  lampoons  m 
swept  away  on  to  tho  rabbish-beap 
where  all  such  performances  dec&j. 
Carious  students  and  lovers  of  lite- 
rary art  will  rake  them  up  at  is- 
tervals  and  praise  them  as  models 
of  dexterous  manipulation;  batthej 
will  not  be  cherished  by  the  thoiigIit> 
ful  and  the  feeling.  Pascal  cob- 
tinues  to  express  the  deepest  emo- 
tions of  our  nature,  and  his  worb 
have  a  strange  sympathetic  cfaam 
to  men  who  entirely  reject  his 
solution  of  the  everlasting  pro- 
blem. When-  the  logic  becomes 
threadbare,  the  poetry  snrriTcs.  It 
would  be  simply  pradish  to  saj 
that  Voltaire's  ingenioas  sneers 
against  the  Scriptures  hare  cased 
to  amuse,  for  they  still  spaiile 
with  irrepressible  vivacity ;  bot  it 
is  true  that  they  are  at  best  amBsliig, 
as  we  have  gnidually  drifted  away 
from  the  point  of  view  in  whict 
they  have  any  serious  signi6canoe. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  putting  thi3 
sufficiently  obvious  truth  is  tliat 
Voltaire's  teaching  has  perished 
because  it  was  purely  negftU«. 
There  is  undoubtedly  ranch  frnth 
in  this  criticism,  which  may  be 
applied  in  a  wider  sense.  Voltaire  s 
writings  were  negative,  inasmuch 
as,  even  when  he  was  right,  be  con- 
fined himself  to  attacking  what  vas 
evil ;  but  they  were  alao  native 
because  he  very  often  attacked 
what  was  crood.  Heroism  andTi^ 
tue,  when  associated  with  Chris- 
tianity, became  simply  hateful  to 
him.  The  whole  of  the  Emi  if 
lee  Maees,  though  possessing  m^^ 
as  a  first  sketch  at  philosophical 
hiutory,  to  which  Mr.  Moriey  hai 
rendered  ample  jostice,  has  been 
vitiated  by  this  unforfcnnate  pro- 
pensity.   It  is  one  condnned  effort 
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to  show  tbat  the  great  ciyilising 
agency  of  medieyal  times  was  one 
mass   of  cheating  and  selfishness. 
*  Our  religion/  he  says  with  a  sneer, 
like  one  in  Hame*s  Essays,  *  is  un- 
questionably Divine,  since  seventeen 
centuries  of  imposture  and  imbe* 
cility  have  not  destroyed  it.'     The 
history  of  the  Church  is  simply  a 
collection  of  examples  of  knavery, 
gullibility,  and  bigotry.  The  Catho- 
lic ascetic  is  a  madman ;  the  great 
Catholic  divines,  philosophers,  and 
kings  merely  so  many  fools,  hypo- 
crites, and  tyrants.    But,  in  addi- 
tion to  all   this,   even  the  virtues 
which  Catholicism  protected  became 
odious  in  his  eyes.     The  most  strik- 
ing example  of  this  tendency  is,  of 
course,   the    outrageous  poem  La 
Fucelle,      Mr.  Morley,    we  cannot 
but  think,  is  too  lenient  to  Voltaire 
in  declaring  that  he    shows    'no 
passion  for  fljing  to  an  indelicacy.' 
We  will  not  enquire  as  to  the  pre- 
cise strength  of  the  word  by  which 
his    love  of  indecency  should  be 
described;    but  we    confess    that, 
thoDgh  he   is  less  brutal  than  Di- 
derot, and  has  not  the  depraved  ap- 
petitefor  dirt  characteristic  of  Swift, 
he  is,  in  our  opinion,  anything  but 
a  man  of  cleanly  imagination.     Mr. 
Morley  is  on  safer  ground  when  he 
points  out  the  peculiar  stale  of  mind 
which  led  the  philosopher  of  the 
eip^btcenth  century  to  look  with  ab- 
solute complacency  upon  licentious- 
ness.   Even  the  patriotic  heroism 
of  Joan  of  Arc  was  to  him  a  merely 
barbarous  virtue,   and  appears  to 
bave  excited  his  downrio^lit  dislike. 
He  elaborately  argues,  for  example, 
in  the  Philosophical  Dictionary^  that 
she  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  Countess 
of  Montfort.     But  her  chastity  was 
still  more  offensive    in    his    eyes 
because  continence  was  the  virtue 
which  the  Church  had  taken  under 
its  special  protection.     He  hates 
monks  and  nuns,  as  the  soldiery 
embodied  by  the  Popes  to  defend 
their  ilUgotten  power,  and  as  at  best 
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useless  burdens  upon  the  State. 
Though  he  does  not  openly  avow 
the  antisocial  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  which  have  be- 
come popular  amongst  enlightened 
ladies  in  England  and  America,  the 
germ  of  their  opinions  is  plainly 
visible  in  his  writings.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  phrase  which  is  at 
the  service  of  the  advocates  of 
women's  rights,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly more  pointed  than  most  of 
their  literature.  A  lady  is  supposed 
to  be  claiming  equal  rights  in  the 
matter  of  divorce  with  her  husband: 
*Mon  mari,'  she  says,  'r^plique 
qu*i]  est  mon  superieur  et  mon  chef, 
u'il  est  plus  haut  que  moi  de  plus 
'un  pouce;  qu*il  est  velu  comme 
un  ours ;  que  par  consequent  je  lui 
dois  tout  et  qu*il  ne  me  doit  rien.' 
That  is  Mr.  Mill's  argument  on  the 
'subjection  of  women'  in  a  nut- 
shell. Throughout  his  writings, 
however,  he  shows  a  tendency  which 
is  certainly  as  abhorrent  as  possible 
to  any  teaching  of  Mr.  Mill,  and 
which  reaching  its  culminating  point 
in  the  Fucelle,  It  amounts  almost 
to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
chastity.  The  society  of  his  time 
was  low  enough  in  manners,  but 
it  required  a  singular  corruption  of 
sentiment  before  the  theory  could 
be  adapted  to  the  practice.  The 
Cburch,  so  runs  the  apparent  se- 
quent,  advocated  war,  persecution, 
and  chastity.  War  and  persecu- 
tion are  plainly  hateful,  and  there- 
fore chastity  must  be  hateful  as 
well.  '  Such  sophisms,'  says  Mr. 
Morley,  *  though  they  are  almost 
too  flimsy  to  deserve  the  name, 
exempli/y  the  danger  of  moral 
truth  crumbling  away  with  the  false 
dogmas  with  which  it  had  got  mixed. 
A  system  must  bo  rotten  to  the 
core,  when  even  the  virtues  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  involved  in  its 
ruin.' 

And  yet  when  we  have  con- 
demned Voltaire's  moral  laxity,  and 
the  negative  tendency  of  his  argu- 
ments, we  are  conscious  that  we 
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have  not  quite  done  bim  justice. 
Voltaire's  work  was  mai^j  Bcep« 
tical,  if  by  scepticism  is  meant 
simply  the  ceasing  to  believe  in  an 
accepted  code  of  opinion ;  but  no 
man  was  less  inclined  to  scepticism 
in  its  proper  sense,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately a  more  Common  and  in- 
sidious complaint ;  to  the  scepticism, 
namely,  which  implies  an  aban- 
donment by  the  mind  of  the  hope 
of  reaching  truth,  and  a  contented 
acquiescence  in  a  general  absence 
of  conviction.  Sceptics  of  this 
order  are  common  enough,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  find  it  more 
convenient  to  call  their  scepticism 
faith.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end,  and  is  a  good  deal  more 
respectable.  Against  that  cowardly 
frame  of  mind,  Voltaire's  vast  ac- 
tivity was  one  continuous  protest ; 
and  it  is,  after  all,  no  small  credit  to 
any  man  to  have  been  foremost  in 
hi!  day  in  waking  the  spirit  of 
frank  and  fearless  enquiry,  and  the 
firnl  resolution  to  call  things  by 
their  true  names.  If  indeed  we  ask 
what  positive  conclusions  Voltaire 
reached  himself,  or  commended 
to  others,  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  very  definite  reply.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  select  from  his 
voluminous  works  passages  in  which 
he  professes  a  very  passable  kind  of 
deism,  and  even  of  belief  in  im- 
mortality. Here,  for  example,  is  a 
phrase  from  Le  Pour  et  le  Gonire^ 
which  is  marked  by  apparent  sin- 
cerity: 

Entonds,  Bien  quo  j'implore,  entends  du 
haut  des  cieux 
Une  voiz  plaintive  et  sincere : 
Hon  incredulity  ne  doit  pas  te  d^plaire;     * 

Mon  coeur  est  ouvert  k  tea  yeux ; 
L'insensi  te  blaspheme  et  moi  je  te  r^v^re ; 
Je  ne  suis  pas  chr^tien,  mais  c'est  pour 
t'aimer  micux. 

Voltaire  but  regards  himself  as  the 
advocate  of  an  elevated  theism,  to 
be  obtained  by  purging  Christianity 
of  the  gross  elements  engrafted  upon 
it  by  human  error.  In  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  poem  on  the  destruction 


of  Lisbon  he  oondades  witii  tins 
parable,  which  may  represent  » 
slightly  different  toBe  of  Beniime&t: 

Un  caliph  autrefoiB,  a  son.  heure  derniew, 
Au  dieu  qu*il  adorait  dit  pour  toute  pmt» : 
*  Je  t'appoite,  O  senl  roi,  seul  *tre  illniaii^ 
Tout  oe  que  tu  n'as  pas  dans  ton  immcnatd-^ 
Les    difauts,    les    regrets,   lea    maox  ft 

rignorancc ; ' 
Mais  il  pouTait  ajouter  l*osp^r&nce. 

The  hope,  as  Voltaire  explains  ins 
characteristic  note,  was  not  so  dear 
as  could  be  wished,  and  the  Deitj 
in  whom  he  believed   was  apt  to 
be  hidden  behind  thick  clouds  of 
doubt.       Though  Voltaire  can  at 
times  talk  a  theological  language 
which  could  pass  muster  veiy  well 
with  Locke  or  with  Paley,  he  neTcr 
attained  certainty,  and  was  too  can- 
did to  assume  it — an  unsatis&ctoij 
state  of  mind,  undoubtedly,  andy^ 
one  which  scarcely  deserves   our 
condemnation.      What  other  state 
of  mind,  indeed,  was  possible  ?  The 
old  hypothesis  by  which  people  liad 
explained  to  themselves  the  plan 
of  the  universe  had  become  radi* 
cally  untenable;  of  that  whidi  was 
to  replace  it,  or,  as  we  may  laiher 
say,  which  is  at  some  future  time  to 
replace  it,  no  more  than  the  dim- 
mest perception  was  possible.  What 
remained  but  to   admit  that  oar 
whole  system  of  belief  redacsed  it- 
self to  a  vague  opinion  that  there 
was  a  benevolent  and  all- wise  Ruler, 
though  He  had   left  us  rather  to 
g^ess    at    His    existence  than  to 
have  any  definite  knowledge  of  Hk 
nature?     Some  such  vague  creed 
was  all  that  Voltaire  reached,  and, 
if  men    spoko   frankly,    it  would 
perhaps  be  found  to  be  not  veiy 
rar    from    the    ordinary  creed   of 
cultivated  classes  at  tibe    joesent 
day.     We  have  learnt  to  be  more 
reticent  about  such  things,  and  to 
conceal  our  distrust  <^  our  own 
&ith  under  a  convenient  mask  of 
reverence.     We  are  apt  tacitly  to 
assume  that  these  things  will  not 
bear  looking  into  too  dasely,  and 
scarcely  understand  the  eag^  es* 
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riosity  with  wliich  Voltaire  con- 
tinued to  enquire  even  after    be 
had  abandoned  the  hope  of  tb  de- 
finite solution.      According  to  Mr. 
Morlej,  he  began  bj  a  more  posi- 
tive  deism,  and  gradually,  a.s  he 
became  more  alive  to  the  various 
inconveniences  of  life  on  this  planet, 
subsided  into  increasing  depths  of 
uncertain tj.     He  changed  from  the 
second  to  the  first  reading  of  Pope's 
line  in  the  Essay  on  Man;  the  world, 
which  had  once  been    *a  mighty- 
maze,  but  not  without  a  plan,'  be- 
came a  mighty  maze  of  walks  with- 
out a  plan.       In  his  earlier  days  he 
wrote  remarks  on  Pascal's  Pensees 
which,  thoiigh  not  altogether  ap- 
preciative, contain  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  and  which  mainly  amount  to 
this:  that  Pascal  would  have  taken 
a  more   cheerful    view  of   things 
if  his  digestion  had  been  in  better 
order.      In  later  life   he  approxi- 
mated to  a  view  more  nearly  resem- 
bling Pascal's,  though  of  course  the 
expression  was  curiously  different. 
Cand^c^  was  the  result  of  this  change; 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Voltaire's  marvellous 
Hterary  power,  and  the  best  gospel 
which  he  had  to  deliver  to   the 
world.     A  very  queer  gospel  it  is, 
and  not  at  all  fit  to  stand  beside 
the  documents  on  which  that  name 
was  originally  conferred.     With  all 
its  indecencies,  and  its  cynicism, 
there  is  yet  something  to  be  said  for 
it.    Voltaire  was,  of  course,  incapa- 
ble of  the  deep  spiritual  emotion 
which  awes   us  in  the  pages    of 
Pascal,  and  his  moral  is  intended 
for  the  ordinary  man  of  the  world, 
not  for  the  philosopher,  the  mystic, 
or  the  poet.     But,  comparing  him 
with  the  writer  who  most  nearly 
approaches  him  in  many  respects, 
we  may  say  that  Gandide  is  a  better 
lesson  to  mankind  than  Qulliver^a 


Travels,  Swift  and  Voltaire  were 
alike  revolted  by  the  wrongs 
and  the  miseries  that  flourish  in 
the  world;  and  it  maybe  said, in 
passing,  that  the  mere  fact  of  being 
acutely  sensitive  to  grievances  which 
only  affect  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  something  in  a  man's 
favour.  Swift  retired  to  die  like  a 
'poisoned  rat  in  a  hole,'  gnashing 
his  teeth  and  befouling  the  world 
from  which  he  had  retreated.  Vol- 
taire is  equally  perplexed  by  the 
spectacle  of  pain  and  injustice,  but 
it  drives  him  to  a  bolder  if  not  a 
a  more  elevated  conclusion.  If  he 
is  unable  to  find  relief  in  rapt  con- 
templation of  divine  mysteries,  he 
declines  also  to  give  up  the  game  in 
disgust.  It  is  a  mad  world,  but  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it;  we  had 
better  laugh  than  weep,  and  rather 
fight  against  evils  than  sulk  over 
them:  let  us  ridicule  fools  and  de- 
nounce tyrants,  and  keep  our  spirits 
up  as  well  as  may  be.  Pascal  says 
that  he  blames  equally  those  who 
take  the  part  of  praising  man,  those 
who  take  the  part  of  blaming  him, 
and  those  who  take  the  part  of  di- 
verting themselves.  'Alas ! '  replied 
Voltaire,  if  you  had  permitted  the 
diverting,  you  would  have  lived 
longer.'  And  though  Voltaire's 
own  views  became  more  gloomy, 
he  stuck  substantially  to  his  prin- 
ciples. Let  us  laugh,  though 
the  laugh  has  become  rather  a 
bitter  one,  and  use  our  powers  of 
ridicule  to  diminish  some  of  the 
overpowering  mass  of  evil  under 
which  the  world  is  groaning.  When 
laughing  becomes  impossible,  we 
must  do  suoh  work  as  comes  before 
us  as  cheerfully  as  may  be.  Ilfaut 
fiultwer  noire  jardin.  That  is  his 
last  word,  and,  if  not  the  noblest 
conceivable,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
bad  one.  L.  S. 
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VOX  VERIS. 

Hark  !  the  Spring  again 

From  their  bowers  hidden 
All  her  tender  train 

Blithsomoly  has  bidden. 

'Wake,  O  wake!  for  now  at  last 
Cruel  Winter's  reign  is  paat.' 

So  her  little  babes  the  bnds 

Rosj-red  with  innocent  sleep 
From  their  cradles  in  the  woods 

Pretty  wonderers  upward  peep 

Through  the  unfathomed  firmament. 

Now  with  earthward  gaze  intent 
Eager  mark  how  far  below 
Golden  flowers  and  flowers  of  snow 
Gladden  all  the  garden-row, 
Or  like  stars  on  quiet  seas 
Daisies  light  the  verdant  leas ; 
Whilst  the  faithful  robins  sing, 
*  Gruel  Winter  turns  to  Spring.* 

Then  that  Thorn — too  fond  for  waiting — 

Leaf  with  blossom  antedating — 

All  his  naked  ebon  branches 

With  sweet  snows  abundant  blanches. 

These  therefore  the  breezy  showers 

Sweep  like  far-seen  avalanches 

Sudden  from  our  Island  Bowers, 

Nor  let  their  silver  magic  stay 

To  match  the  blossomed  hawthorn-spray. 

Next  in  fragrant  order  meet, 

To  the  Season's  summons  sweet, 

Violet,  primrose,  dafibdilly, 

Cowslip,  harebell,  white  wood-lily. 

All  around  by  bank  and  field, 

Sweeping  common,  dell  concealed 

Their  soil  charms  to  Zephyr  yield. 

He  forthwith — most  false  of  Airs — 

With  the  bees  his  secret  shares. 

Therefore  these  with  sudden  sheen 

Glancing  golden  o'er  the  green 

DefUy  store  from  cup  and  bell 

Clear  quintessent  hydromel. 

Now  on  instant  raptures  bent^ 

Of  aught  else  improvident,  ' 

All  in  robes  of  rainbow  dye, 

Nature's  fool  the  butterfly 

Up  and  down  in  rash  unthrifb, 

To  and  fro  with  ceaseless  shift, 
On,  on,  from  flower  to  flower,  for  aye  delights  to  drift. 
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See!  the  cantiouB  Oak  at  last 
Owning  angry  Winter  past 
Spreads  his  smiling  leaves — ^in  haste 
Lest  the  roving  woodsman  dread 
Haplj  holding  him  for  dead, 
Plying  hoiTid  wound  on  wound 
With  gleaming  axe  should  hear  him  groaning  to  the  ground. 
Then  with  emulous  hlossoms  guy 
Snowy  chestnut — snowy  may 
Laugh  by  every  woodland  way, 
Then  the  blushing  lilao  kisses 
His  laburnum's  golden  tresses. 
And,  while  sheep-bells  mingle  sweet 
With  the  new*bom  lambkin's  bleat. 
Loud  the  pairing  thrushes  sing ; 
'Winter-time  has  turned  to  Spring.' 

Now  to  Man  that  happy  Voice 

Cries  in  turn  '  Rejoice !   Bejoice ! 

Gome,  O  come!  for  now  at  last 

Lo  the  Tyrant-King  has  passed. 
Fear  i^o  more  his  snows  and  frost, 

Beck  not  of  his  tempests  rude. 
Winter  o'er  the  seas  has  crossed, 

And  his  storms  are  all  subdued.' 

Hush,  oh  hush !  for  first  she  calls 
In  a  voice  most  full  of  pity. 
Soft  and  clear, 
*  Mourners  dear, 
From  the  cold  unlovely  walls 

Of  your  cruel,  cruel  city 
Softly  steal  to  me,  and  make  your  moan 

All  alone; 
So  shall  your  exceeding  bitter  grief  ^      ,^ 

Find  a  fond  relief. 

*  Come  also  an  open  band 
Hand  in  hand 

From  your  winter  durance  dreary 
Whatsoever  weak  and  weary 
Languish  in  the  land ! 
Press  from  out  your  sombre  cities 

Sick  and  poor. 

For  your  cure 
I  have  sights  and  smells  and  ditties 

Manifold — 
Potent,  oh !  my  friends,  to  please  you, 
Or  a  happy  while  to  ease  you, 

Young  and  old. 

Of  your  pain. 

'Come  again. 
Fair  and  strong, 
Grave  and  thoughtless,  join  the  thcong.'  . 
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*  Hasten  here, 

Children  dear — 
Haste,  and  with  jour  shrill  delight 

Fill  the  greenest  of  my  glades ; 
Whilst  in  gladdest  giddiest  flight 

Flying  beams  and  flickering  shades 
Sharing  in  your  frolio  mirth 
Go  dancing  dancing  with  yon  o*er  the  daisied  earth. 

*Come  anon,  ye  lovers  true, 
With  the  falling  of  my  dew, 
Come,  and  past  my  faintly-figured  hawthorn-row 
To  and  fro 

Turn  with  happy  steps  and  slow; 
Till  some  soft-embowered  retreat 
Tempt  aside  your  willing  feet; 
There,  whilst  Love  a  friendly  shade 
Weaves  in  your  abashment^s  aid. 
Trembling  youth  to  timorous  maid 
With  emboldened  lips  confess 
All  your  bosom's  dear  distress. 

*  Nor  withhold,  my  allies  three, 
Painter,  Minstrel,  Poet  fond, 
Your  sweet  services  from  me. 

'See!  oh  see! 

Artist  true, 
At  the  wafture  of  my  wand. 
Lake  and  wood  and  hill  beyond, 

Purple,  green,  and  blue, 
Mom's  first  blush, 
Eve's  last  flush. 

Laughingly 

Challenge  you! 
Liditest,  brightest,  boldest  Brush 

From  the  crowded  city's  hum. 

Gome  I 
Come  counterfeit  with  art  complete 
All  my  changeful  colours  sweet. 

'Next  draw  near. 
Minstrel  dear — 

Come,  O  come!  for  Nature's  Choir 

This  thine  Art  shall  best  inspire. 
Hark  I   0  hark  each  voice  repeat 

Passions  pleading 

Feigned  unheeding—* 
Now  in  mutual  rapture  meet ; 
These — amidst  a  comrade  chorus 

Clear,  sonorous, — 
These  shall  be  our  happy  singers; 
Whiles  that  hidden  Harper  sweet 

With  his  eager  aixy. fingers 
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Tightly  straining  for  his  pleasure  the  long  tresses  of  the  pine, 
Sweeps  them  to  those  lovers'  voices  in  a  melody  divine. 
Whence  now  shall  oar  viol-notes 

Lightly  langh  or  wildly  wail  ? 
Erom  your  gay  and  grieving  throats, 

Tunefnl  lark  and  nightingale! 
Now  for  flageolet  and  Ante 

Thrush  and  blackbird  be  not  mute ! 
Now  for  tramp  and  clarion  clear 
Low  ye  oxen,  bell  ye  deer — 
Now  with  silver  cymbal  shocks 
Clash  ye  sadden  echoing  rocks! 
Nor  cease,  0  sea,  at  vastest  interval 
Sounding  from  deep  to  deep  thine  awful  organ  call. 

*  Last  of  all,  delighted  straying 

Erom  thy  fevered  fellow-throng, 
Come,  O  Poet,  pensive  weighing 

Words  of  song — 
Come !  my  landscape  £resh  and  fair, 
Choir  enchanting,  -perfumed  air 
All  their  essences  most  rare 

Thee  shaU  lend- 
Aye  and  so  divinely  blend 

With  thy  fancy's  loving  theme, 

That  when  thou  art  dead  and  laid 

In  the  quiet  Churchyard  shade. 
O'er  that  gently  flowing  stream — 

Through  the  winter  evenings  dark 
Village  youth  and  village  maid. 
With  the  friendly  woodfire'a  aid. 

May  hark  the  lark  or  mountain  brook 

Singing  £rom  thy  faithful  book — 
May  see  wil^  half-dosed  musing  eyes 
My  waving  woods,  my  shifting  skies. 
And  almost  feel  upon  their  brow 
My  fliephyr  breathe  aa  soft  as  now.' 

Alfbed  P£BCEVAL  G-batvs. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 

By  Johh  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


DISCOVERIES  of  rare  books 
and  historical  MSS.  like  those 
at  Lamport  Hall,  Northants,  in 
1867,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Isfaam, 
Baronet,^  and  in  the  following  year 
at  Crowoombe  Court,  Somerset,  the 
seat  of  abranch  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Carew,'  showed  the  desirableness 
of  a  Commission  to  make  enquiry  as 
to  the  places  in  which  MSS.  and 
papers  of  general  public  interest 
are  deposited.  Such  a  Commission 
was  appointed  in  1869  ;  in  1870  the 
First  Report  was  issued,  in  187 1  the 
Second ;  and  in  the  following  paper 
we  propose  giving  an  account  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments brought  to  light.  The  First 
Report  was  so  successful  that  three 
editions,  or  1625  copies,  have  been 
disposed  of,  showing  the  interest 
taken  by  the  general  public  in  the 
matter. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
and  heads  of  institutions  expressed 
their  willingness  either  to  co-operate 
with  the  Commissioners,  or  re- 
quested their  aid  in  making  known 
the  contents  of  their  collections; 
and  the  result  was  that  a  number  of 
papers  of  great  utility  in  the  illus- 
tration of  history,  constitutional  law, 
science,  and  general  literature,  have 
been  brought  to  li^ht.  The  Com- 
missioners in  their  First  Report  state 
that  as  far  as  their  enquiries  have 
extended,  very  important  and  yalu- 
able  materials  have  been  discovered, 
illustrating  some  of  the  least  known 
periods  of  the  history    of   Great 


Britain,  from  the  Saxon  era  doim  (0 
the  end  of  the  scTonteenth  oentmr. 

w 

They    hope   that,    with    enki^ 
powers  of  compiliiig  and  publishifig 
calendars  of   the   more   unpartant 
papers  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  they  will  be  able  to  render  » 
most  essential  service  to  the  histori- 
cal student,  not  only  in  this  cooncrj, 
but  throughout  the  civilised  woi^ 
We  now  turn  to  their  First  Bepon 
A  valuable  collection,    almost  un- 
known,   was    brought    nnder   the 
notice  of  the  Commisaionezs.    Ther 
were  found  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords, 
but  are  not   referred   to    in    any 
printed  Report  of  the  contents  of 
their   lordships'  muniment  rooms. 
They  were  brought  to  light  by  ikt 
late  Mr.    John    Bruce,    who  was 
engaged  in  an  historical   enquiry. 
A  portion  of  these  (29,507)  have 
been  examined  and  arranged,  and 
the  Commissioners  hope  that  the 
remainder  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.    Many  of  the  papers 
found  illustrate  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  rather  are  the 
original  documents  to  which  con- 
stant reference  is  made  in  those 
time-honoured  r^^ters.     No  cof^ 
of  a  document  was  ever  received  hj 
the  Lords  in  evidence,  and  even  the 
House  of  Commons  sent  the  origi- 
nals,   retaining    copies   for   them- 
selves.     Some    important    lettss 
from  Charles  L  to  his  queen  were 
found  among  these,  and  were  the 
identical  ones  taken  in  his  cabinet 
at  Naseby,  portions  of  which  (detri- 


>  Here,  in  a  lumber-room,  a  hitherto  unknown  edition  of  Shakespeare's  F« 
Adonis,  dated  1599,  was  found  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  The  Pa$sionaU  jRi^rm  of  the 
same  date,  only  one  other  copy  of  which  was  prenonsly  known.  We  refer  our  zeaden 
to  Mr.  Kdmond's  account  of  the  discovery  in  the  GiUkmrnCs  Magatme^  IL  1S67,  p. 
608;  and  I.  1868,  p.  2x7. 

'  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Camden  Society,  t868.  The  Director  of  this  Socbtj 
examined  the  120  volumes  of  MSS.  forming  this  important  coUecdon.  They  ww» 
carefully  preserved  in  a  recess  converted  into  a  closet,  and  had  not  been  in^ieeted  byaay 
competent  person  within  the  memozy  of  any  one  living. 
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nental  to  him)  were  published  hj 
'h.e  Parliament.  The  Commissioners 
)rint  several  letters  which  were  not 
loticed  by  the  Parliament  at  all. 
Sere  was  found  also  the  original 
etter,  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of 
Dharles  I.,  addressed  to  the  House 
>f  Liords,  May  1 1, 1641,  recommend- 
lug  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  should 
be  imprisoned  for  life  rather  than  be 
^^ecated,  'although  he,  the  king, 
bad    satisfied    the  justice  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
of    Attainder    against    the    earl.' 
The    Peers  offered  to  return  the 
Letter,  but  he  replied :  '  My  Lords, 
what  I  have  written  to  you  I  shall 
be  content  it  be  registered  by  you 
in  your  House.     In  it  you  see  my 
mind.     I  know  you  will  use  it  to 
my  honour.'     The  original  petition 
was  found  of  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
while  a    prisoner  in    the   Tower. 
He  had  been  required  to  give  the 
presentation  of  St.  Leonard's,  Fos- 
ter Lane,  to  a  Mr.  George  Smith, 
and  he  requests  them  to  allow  Mr. 
Smith  to  come,  that  he  may  examine 
respecting  his  fitness.     The  Com- 
missioners note  the  discovery  of  a 
document  of  great  national  impor- 
tance, viz.  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  Statute 
13  and  14  Car.  IL  c.  4.    The  Par- 
liamentaiy  Commissioners,  in  1645, 
issued  an  order  abolishing  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  Charles  II., 
upon    his    restoration,    took    the 
earliest  opportunity  to  re-establish 
the  worship  sanctioned  by  the  Acts 
of  Uniformity  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth.      In    March    1661,    he 
appointed    certain    Commissioners 
to  revise  the   Book  of    Common 
Prayer,  and  make  such  alterations 
as  they  thought  fit.     This  altered 
copy  was  ordered  to  be  appended  to 
the  Act,  and   so  remained  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  a 
clergyman,  who  was  permitted  to 
consult  it,    severed    it    from    the 
original  roll.     With  it  was  found  a 

VOL.  V. — NO.  XXX.      NEW  SERIES. 


Yolume,  printed  in  1656,  containing 
about  600  MS.  alterations,  afl  weU 
as  some  new  forms  of  prayer.  The 
Commissioners  hope  that  the  Books 
of  Common  Prayer  attached  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  King  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered among  the  buried  treasures 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland's  collection 
at  Belvoir  Castle  contains  4,000 
deeds  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
largelpr  used  in  Nichols's  History 
of  Levcesiershire.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  household  books  of  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Among  the  MS.  volumes 
is  a  fine  Psalter  of  the  twelfth 
century  on  vellum,  adorned  with 
illuminations.  This  is  a  magnificent 
work  of  English  art. 

The  Hatton  collection  was  con- 
tained in  thirteen  chests,  full  of 
documents  of  inestimable  value,  in 
chaotic  confusion.  These  have  all 
been  carefully  arranged.  Among 
the  early  deeds  may  be  mentioned 
one  of  R.,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
( 1 1 23-5  3)  ;  another  by  Amoul, 
Bishop  of  Lisieux  (114 1-82); 
Empress  Matilda  (1167);  Edmund, 
son  of  Henry  III.  (1186);  and  a 
number  of  papal  bulls.  A  careful 
list  of  the  autograph  letters  will  be 
found  in  the  Report.  One  portfolio 
contains  letters  of  Oliver  CromweU, 
Charles  II.,  William  III.,  Queen 
Anne,  Pedro  II.  King  of  Portugal, 
Catherine  Queen  of  Portugal,  &c. 

Lord  Mostyn's  collection  contains 
a  number  of  News  Letters  and 
private  letters,  chiefly  from  1673  to 
1692,  of  a  highly  interesting  cha- 
racter; the  News  Letters  are  un- 
signed. The  parliamentary  news 
seems  to  have  been  obtained 
through  the  Clerks  of  Parliament, 
and  it  appears  from  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  present  collection  that 
a  number  of  cofiee-house  keepers 
were  summoned  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  was    forbidden  to    furnish 
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copies  of  the  Minutes  io  be  read  at 
the  coffee-bouses.  These  News 
Letters  are  full  of  Court  and  City 

fossip,  accounts  of  duels,  murders, 
;c.  We  have  notices  of  Nell 
Gwynne,  of  the  Popish  Plot,  of 
Titus  Oates  standing  in  the  pillory 
at  Tyburn,  of  the  great  fire  in  the 
Temple  (1678)  when  Mr.  Ashmole's 
collection  of  curiosities  was  con- 
sumed. A  private  letter  gives  a 
long  account  of  the  trial  of  College, 
the  Protestant  joiner;  mentions 
King  Charles's  visit  to  Newmarket ; 
the  custom  of  bonfires,  and  burn- 
ing the  Pope  on  the  anniversary 
in  November  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
coronation ;  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Chivalry;  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  James  II.,  and  the 
fee  of  500  guineas  to  the  midwife, 
Ac. 

Lord  Henries,  of  Everingham 
Park,  possesses  a  cartulary  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Nicholas  of  Draz; 
a  large  collection  of  the  original 
charters  of  the  same  house  from 
1089 ;  fine  Bible  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  a  quarto  volume  on  vellum, 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
containing  the  French  poem  by 
William  de  Wygetone  called  the 
^Manuel  des  Pech6s;'  a  magnifi- 
cent antiphonarium  of  the  fifteenth 
century  on  vellum,  written  for  the 
use  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
York.  The  collection  contains  a 
number  of  devotional  and  liturgical 
MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
a  large  collection  of  family  corre- 
spondence of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  Shrewsbury  papers  consist 
of  a  number  of  charters,  from 
Edward  I.  to  Edward  IV.,  throwing 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  early 
topographical  history  of  England, 
and  the  papers  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
K.G.,  Deputy- Governor  of  Calais, 
under  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
Two  of  the  latter  refer  directly  to 
Perkyn  Warbeck.  There  are  origi- 
nal documents  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
Catherino  of  Aragon,  and  Prince 


Henry  (afterwards  Heniy  VIIL;, 
Charles  II.  and  James  IL,aiidtb» 
letters  in  the  writing  of  *  Tbooas 
.  Wolcy.'  There  is  a  deed  of  le. 
quittance  between  King  HenirVIL 
and  Richard  Gardyner,  Ald^mis 
of  London,  on  the  return  of  ^i  §&1h 
of  golde  with  a  cover  siondiL? 
upon  a  morene  gamjslied  vitk 
perles  and  precious  stones.'  T^ 
.  piece  of  plate  had  been  pledged  k 
King  Richard  to  Gardjoer  L* 
661.  i$8,  4<Z. 

Among  the  papers  at  Moniacct- 
House,  Somersetshire,  are  kien^ 
ing  letters  &c.  of  the  sixteen^  id 
seventeenth  centuries.  Letters  of  Si: 
Walter  Raleigh  are  rare;  there  i* 
one  here  addressed  by  Hm  to  Si: 
Edward  Phelipps,  ^ter  of  ti» 
Rolls,  beseeching  him  '  to  giTesoix 
end  to  the  unchristiaD  sate  which 
Sanderson  hath  against  me,'  t. 
Mr.  Horwood,  who  examined  tfe 
collection,  found  that  one  boiuiJe 
labelled  Law  Papers  conskai  of 
original  Council  letters  aai  it^po- 
sitions  of  witnesses  and  ote  do- 
able documents  relating  ^  ^ 
Gunpowder  Plot.  These  mast  W 
been  at  Montacute  ever  since  tbe 
year  1612. 

The  libraiy  of  John  TollemacH 
Esq.,  of  Hehningham  HaH  Suffolk 
contains  some  rare  MSS.;  vom 
them    the    splendid   Anglo-Suoa 
volume,  King  Alfred's  translitiaa 
of  Orosius;    Trevisa's  translatioD 
into  English  of  Bartholomeir  de 
Glanville's  work  De  prt^rietahV^ 
rerum^     a    fine    illuminated  M&. 
on   vellum ;   the  only  MS.  bown 
of  Sir  Gennerides,  a  long  romancg 
in  English  verse ;  several  Tolnme 
containing  materials  for  tHe  History 
of  England  in  the  aiiteenth  sbu 
seventeenth  centuries;  ea^IJH^^• 
containing  the  statutes  to  the  end  rf 
Edward  I.  and  statutes  in  Frenrt 
to  9  Henry  VI. ;  and  DiTinity  « 
represented    by    several  spleBdji 
MSS.  of  the  Bible,  and  some  of  the 
Fathers  and  other  works ;  six  « 
seven  volumes  of  iiie  Fathefsaiew 
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the  eleventh  and  twelfth  oentaries, 
and  some  of  them  came  from  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Osjth,  in  Essex. 
Most  of  the  coUections  were  formed 
by  Lionel  ToUemache,  iemp,  James 
I.  Mr.  Horwood  noted  a  letter 
of  Charles  II.,  to  a  lady,  while 
an  exile  in  Paris  r  *'  It  is,'  he  says, 
*  perfect  in  composition  and  stately 
gprace.' 

The  Duke  of  Manchester's  col- 
lection at  Kimbolton  Castle  contains 
letters  of  Charles  I.,  William  III.,  So- 
phia, Electress  of  Hanover,  George 
lier  son  (afterwards  George  I.),  the 
^reat  Marlborough,  Prior,  Addison, 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  Horace 
Walpole's  to  George  Montagne,  226 
in  number.  At  Blicklin g  Hall,  Nor- 
folk, the  seat  of  the  Marqnis  of 
Jjothian,  are  some  fine  MSS.  on 
vellum ;  a  folio  Psalter  on  vellum, 
written  in  Lombardic  characters, 
Tvith  Anglo-Saxon  glosses  over 
xnany  of  the  words;  a  volume  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Homilies  of  the  tenth 
century;  a  number  of  copies  of 
letters  to  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord  Hali- 
Tax,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
from  John,  second  Earl  of  Bucking- 
liam,  while  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  giving 
^eat  insight  to  the  Court  of 
Catherine  II.,  its  political  and 
social  intrigues.  At  Crome  Court, 
TVorcestershire,  the  official  papers 
of  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  after- 
ivards  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  from  1626  to 
1639,  are  preserved.  The  Earl  of 
Macclesfield's  papers  contain  George 
Stepney's  correspondence,  1694  tx) 
1 707,  relating  to  the  negotiations  in 
"which  Stepney  was  employed  during 
this  bustling  period,  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  allied  armies,  the 
^Electors  of  Germany,  &c.  Earl  St. 
Germans,  of  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall, 
lias  letters  of  Gibbon  the  historian 
to  the  first  Lord  Eliot,  which  throw 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  his  parlia- 
mentary career.  The  Earl  of  Zet- 
land's collection  contains  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  rebellion  of 


1745.  The  papers  at  Tabley  House, 
Cheshire,  consist  of  a  vast  amount 
of  matter  collected  by  Sir  Peter 
Leycester  (an  ancestor  of  Lord  de 
Tabley),  on  the  history  of  Cheshire 
and  of  his  own  family.  Sir  J.  S. 
Trelawny's  collection  at  Trelawne, 
Cornwall,  contains  a  great  number 
of  ancient  deeds  and  rolls  relating 
to  lands  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere ; 
also  hundreds  of  letters  to  and  by 
Bishop  Trelawny  (one  of  the  seven 
imprisoned  bishops) ;  and  Mr. 
Almack's  is  rich  in  early  deeds 
relating  to  Norfolk,  Suiffblk,  Che- 
shire, and  Lancashire,  and  has  some 
important  historical  letters. 

Mr.  H.  T.  RQey  visited  Cam- 
bridge,  and  examined  the  muni- 
ments and  papers  in  several  of  the 
colleges  there.  We  note  some  of 
the  most  interesting  items  in  his 
Report.  Corpus  ChrisH  College  : — 
A  number  of  parchment  Bede  and 
other  rolls,  containing  curious  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Gxiild  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Cambridge.  The  account 
books  of  this  guild  are  very  inte- 
resting, and  begin  in  1349.  Mr. 
Riley  gives  items  from  these.  The 
ancient  deeds  in  the  possession 
of  the  college  are  very  numerous. 
One  document  bears  reference  to 
the  insurrection  headed  in  London 
by  Wat  Tyler,  and  at  Cambridge 
by  Edward  Lyster,  the  mayor,  and 
James  de  Grancetre.  Of  about  the 
date  1 38 1  there  is  a  supplication 
addressed  to  the  King  in  French, 
setting  forth  that  a  great  part  of 
the  houses  belonging  to  the  College 
in  Cambridge  had  been  burnt,  and 
their  muniments  carried  away.  In 
a  description  of  books  belonging  to 
the  College  in  1400  there  is  this 
item :  '  The  seventh  book  is  a 
Bible,  which  Master  John  Kynne, 
Master  of  the  College,  boaght  at 
Northamptone,  at  the  time  (1380) 
when  the  Parliament  was  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  therefrom  in 
hall  at  the  time  of  dinner;  and 
there  is  a  red  line  at  the  beginning, 
above    the  text,  contaiuing  these 
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words  of  the  Epistle  of  Jeronymus 
to  Panlinns,  the  Presbyter,  Ac' 
The  descriptions  of  the  vestments, 
enps,  relics,  and  jewels  of  the 
college,  are  foil  of  yalnable  and 
cnrions  items.  The  horn  thus  de- 
scribed is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  college :  '  Also  a  great  horn  in 
English  called  hugel,  with  feet  silver 
gilt,  and  the  head  of  an  emperor  at 
the  end  silver  gilt,  having  also  a 
silver  cover,  at  the  top  of  which 
are  fonr  acorns  silver  gilt.'  This 
horn  was  given  to  the  Gnild  of 
Corpus  Christi  by  John  Gt>ldcom, 
one  of  its  aldermen  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

King's  College.'^ln  this  collection 
are  several  volames  of  interesting 
original  letters,  chiefly  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  a  number  of  college  accounts, 
containing  curious  items.  Another 
volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
expenditure  on  continuing  the  build- 
ing of  the  College  Chapel  in  23  and 
24  Henry  VII.  This  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  printed  History  of  the 
Chapel. 

Penibroke  College. — Here  are  a 
n amber  of  interesting  deeds  relat- 
ing to  the  foundress,  Mary  de  St. 
Paul,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  papal 
bulls,  royal  licenses,  <&c.  There  is 
a  '  Book  of  Emptions'  of  the  house- 
hold of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
from  18  Henry  VIII,  to  19  Henry 
VIII.,  of  considerable  value  and 
much  interest.  It  came  to  the  col- 
lege probably  through  its  connection 
with  Framlingham,  SnJSblk.  The 
inventories  of  plate  and  ornaments 
(1488)  in  the  Great  Register  are 
curious.  Mr.  Riley,  in  his  Report, 
gives  extracts  from  these.  Another 
volume  contains  copies  of  between 
700  and  800  charters  and  deeds, 
mostly  executed  by  English  sove- 
reigns (King  John  more  especially), 
between  Edgar  and  the  later  Saxon 
Kings  and  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. 

St.  John^s  College  is  rich  in  early 
deeds  connected  with  the  monasteries 


of  lillechurche  (Kent),  Ospris^ 
(Kent),  and  BromehaJl  (Berbj, 
the  lands  of  which  were  gnntedai 
an  endowment  to  the  college.  Among 
these  is  the  original  grant  of  King 
John,  in  the  third  year  of  his  mgn, 
of  the  manor  of  LUlechnrche  to  the 

*  Abbey  of  S.  Maiy  of  S*.  SnipoB. 
and  the  Prioress  and  Nuns,  k:' 
also  a  bull  of  Alexander  m.,  as:- 
tioning  the  foundation  of  thcprio^, 
and  a  bull  of  Pope  MartinY.  (152:1. 
sanctioning  the  appropnation  of  tk 
houses  of  Lillechurche  and  Brcnae. 
hall  to  the  foundation  of  St.  h\ii 
College.  There  is  also  a  Mortiia.7 
Roll,  perhaps  the  largest  hnoiciK  is 
favour  of  Ampelissa,  a  deceased 
prioress  of  Lillechurche  (femp.  Ei 
ward  L),  50  or  60  feet  long;  it  is 
signed  by  about  363  religions  bonss 
in  England,  setting  forth  that  tlie 
deceased  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
their  respective  suffrages  from  that 
period.  It  is  of  great  valoe  as 
showing  the  current  style  of  writ- 
ing in  each  religious  honse  at  tk 
close  of  the  thirteenth  centniy.  A 
brief  from  William,  Bishop  of  Sa- 
bina  (1247),  solicits  the  alms  cf 
the  faithful  in  favour  of  the  Hospi- 
tal of  St.  John  the  Evangeli^  it 
Cambridge,  which  was  unable  trons 
want  of  means  to  take  in  all  tbe 
sick  poor  resorting  thereto.  Ai: 
givers  were  to  have  forty  dajs 
remission  from  penance.  Seveiai 
books  contain  accoants  of  eipensfi, 
furniture,  &c.,  of  Lady  Mapgwft 
Countess  of  Bachmond  and  Derbj. 
and  foundress  of  the  college,  Md 
items  of  the  most  interesting  cb- 
racter.  One  of  these  sets  forth  the 
contents  of  her  wardrobe  at  Hat- 
field (temp,  Henry  Vffl.) ;  aDotiie: 
is  on  inventory  of  all  the  furninirt 
at  Hatfield.     The  inventory  of  he: 

*  chapel  stuff'  at  ColewestonisTerr 
curious.  There  is  a  paper  vote 
also,  containing  a  detailed  statemfiBi 
of  the  accounts  of  the  executors  cr 
Lady  Margaret  to  1 5 1 1,  a  docamfc^ 
of  considerable  interest  ^ 

Queens'  CoUege,  the  BcgisbJ^' 
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the  XTniversity,  and  St.  Peter's 
College,  contain  account  books  and 
papers  of  great  interest.  In  the 
Kegistiy  are  original  letters,  of  high 
bistorioal  value,  of  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  Mr.  Bilej 
prints  an  interesting  Computus  or 
Bursar's  Roll  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
1388-9,  which  throws  great  light 
upon  the  requirements  and  usages 
of  scholastic  life  at  that  period. 

Trinity  College  possesses,  besides 
fine  charters,  Bursars'  Books,  con- 
taining curious  entries.     Turf  was 
the  principal  fuel,  and  '  Elj  turfs ' 
were  considered  the  best,  as  being 
cut  of  the  largest  sizes.     In  1337  . 
the  first  clothing  for  the  scholars 
seems  to  have  been  found  by  the 
Prior  of  St.  Neot's  :  *  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  Master  received  from 
the  Prior  of  St.  Neot's,  for  the  robes 
and  furs  of  35  scholars  for  the  nth 
year,  41Z.  ys,  2d,*    Knives  and  wine 
are    frequently  entered    aa  being 
given  as  presents  for  gaining  the 
good  will  of  the  great  and  their 
dependants  in  those  days.    In  1342 
the  Bursar  expended  i8'.  2^.  'for 
knives  and  pencases  and  inkhoms 
given  to  our  friends  at  Court'    Mr. 
Riley  says  that  from  the  number 
of  sollars,  solers,  or   svn^chambers 
(fitted  with  bay  windows  probably) 
King's  Hall  was  commonly  known 
in  Cambridge  (at  least  during  the 
fourteenth    century)    as    'Sollar's 
Hall;'  and  that  this  is  the  long- 
sought  college  which  Chaucer  men- 
tions in  the  Reve's  Tale,  as  '  Solere's 
Hall,'  and  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  member. 

The  documents  and  papers  at 
Westminster  Abbey  are  of  great 
value  and  interest.  Mr.  Burtt  has 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
arranging  and  examining  them, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  some  may  be 
printed.  We  note  one  or  two  cu- 
rious items: — Letter  of  Maud  de 
Clare,  Countess  of  Gloucester  and 
Hertford,  to  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  Westminster,  hoping  they  will 
not  take  in  ill  part  the  long  stay 


which  the  friar  Dan  Henry  is  mak- 
ing with  'her.    To  let  him  leave  her 
with  the  relic  which  they  had  al- 
lowed her  to  have  for  so  long  before 
she  was  better  than    at    present 
would  be  a  great  discomfort  to  her. 
Inventory  of  the  jewels  and  precious 
stones  belonging  to  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  others 
belonging    to    the    Monastery    of 
Westminster,  taken  away  and  bor- 
rowed by  the  king  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  thereon,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  returned  within  a  year 
from  Michaelmas  (51  Henry  III.). 
A  list  of  precious  stones,  apparently 
supplied  by  Roger,  a  goldsmith  of 
Westminster,'  for  a  golden  image* 
(temp,  Edward  I.).    Grant  by  Eling* 
Bichard  II.  to  the  Abbot,  &c,  of 
Westminster,  of  a  certain  ring  with 
a  precious  ruby  inserted  therein,, 
for  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  with 
the  condition  that  he  might  use  the* 
said  ring   when  in  England;   but 
that  it  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
shrine  when  the  king  went  abroad, 
and  to  be  used  for  the  coronation 
of  the  king's  successors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York  is  the  Oath  Book, 
or  Text  of  the  Gospels  in  Latin,  a. 
quarto  volume  written  on  vellum 
at  a  date  prior  to  the  Norman  Con* 
quest,  on  which  the  Canons  of  the 
Cathedral  made  oath  from  early 
times.  This  exquisitely  written 
volume,  Mr.  Biley  says,  is  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  has  additions 
to  it  as  to  relics  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  list  of  relics  in  the 
church  of  Sherburn,  in  Saxon,  being 
added.  There  are  also  measures 
of  land  in  Saxon,  and  part  of  a 
homily  of  Wulstan  in  the  same 
langrnage. 

From  Dr.  Stuart's  Reports  on  the 
collections  in  Scotland  we  find  that 
valuable  materials  for  history  remain 
comparatively  unnoticed.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  collection  at  Hamilton 
Palace  contains  historical  papers 
of  great  value.  Among  them  are 
twelve  volumes  of  original  letters 
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and  State  Papers  on  affairs  betwixt 
Scotland  and  England  in  the  time 
of  James  V.  and  his  daughter, 
Qneen  Maiy.  Thej  probably  be- 
longed to  the  English  Privy  Conncil, 
then  established  at  York.  The 
documents  at  Gordon  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  con- 
sist of  a  valuable  series  of  the 
charters  of  the  numerous  lands  and 
baronies  of  which  the  family  became 
possessed,  and  a  most  imposing  col- 
lection of  bonds  of  manrent  friend- 
ship, and  alliance,  by  the  leading 
families  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
from  1444  to  1670,  testifying,  as 
Dr.  Stuart  observes,  the  enormous 
following  which  could  be  relied  on 
by  the  head  of  the  Gordons.  There 
is  also  a  collection  of  letters  of  con- 
siderable poHtical  importance  ad- 
^Iressed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
rby  different  correspondents  in  1744, 
J  745,  and  1746.  The  Earl  of  Dal- 
iiousie,  at  Brechin  Castle,  has  a  fine 
manuscript  of  Fordun's  Chronicle, 
with  Bower's  continuation,  which 
Dr.  Stuart  says  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  collate  with  the  MSS. 
used  by  Heame  and  with  those  in 
the  Libraries  of  the  Advocates  and 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  fine 
copy  is  distinguished  from  others 
by  illuminated  initial  letters.  It  is 
of  the  date  circa  1480.'  The  late 
Bishop  Kyle*s  MSS.  at  Buckie  con- 
tain seventy* two  original  letters  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  addressed 
for  the  most  part  to  James  Beaton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  an  im- 
mense collection  of  letters  and 
-papers  connected  with  the  eccle- 
osiastical  history  of  Scotland  from 
1597.  A  MS.  History  of  the  Scottish 
College  at  Paris^  in  the  library  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, contains  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  portraits  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  executed  drca  1565, 
in  Indian  ink.     In  the  library  of 


the  ITniversify  of  Edxobargli  is  the 
Protest  by  the  nobles  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  addreased  to  the 
Council  of  Constance  on  September 
2,  1415,  in  reference  to  the  bazning 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
This  is  authenticated  by  one  faim- 
dred  signatures  and  as  many  seak, 
and  was  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1657  by  I>r.  WiUiain 
Guild,  of  King's  College,  AbeideeiL 
There  are  a  number  of  important 
Scottish  State  Papers  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  Edinbnrgh. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Second  Re- 
port, which  equals,  if  not  exceeds, 
the  first  in  interest  and  importance, 
and  will  first  examine  the  collec- 
tions to  note  the  monastic  treasures 
contained  in    them.      Among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Coontesi 
Cowper,  at  Wrest   Park,    Beds,  is 
a  fine  folio  fourteenth-centary  Car- 
tulary of  Croyland  Abbey,  made  ori- 
ginally in  the  reign  of  Edward  ILL ; 
a  register  or  breviary  of  the  dar- 
ters   granted    to    the     Abbey    of 
St.  John  Baptist,  Colchester  (dur- 
teenth  century),  and  the  Leger  Book 
of  the  same  abbey  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury).    A  number  of  charters  and 
ancient  documents  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  connected 
with  the  Monastery  of  Ty  wardreth, 
Cornwall,  are  in  Lord  ArundeH  of 
Wardour's  collection.     Lord  Leigh 
has  a  very  valuable  Leger  Book  of 
the  Monastery  of  Stoneley-in-Arden 
(fourteenth  century),  com|nled  fay 
Thomas  Pype  (or  Thomas  de  Wes- 
ton), the  eighteenth   abbot.     The 
charter    chests    of    the    family  of 
Neville,  of  Holt^  Leicester,  conta^ 
twenty  ancient  grants  to  ibe  M(m- 
astery  of  Bradeley.     A  pedigree  of 
the  Carringtons  of  the  Norili  shows 
that  Sir  John  Carrington  (a  par^ 
tisan  of  Richard  11.),  fearing  Henij 
rV.,  fled  abroad,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Smyth.  After  some  time  be 
returned  and  made  himi^lf  known 
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to  the  abbot  of  St.  Osjtb,  in  Essex, 
and  lived  witb  bim  tbere. 

Of  books,  Colonel  Carew's  (of 
Crowcombe  Court)  MS.  copy  of  the 
!Evaiigelia  according  to  St.  Jerome, 
a  splendid  mannscript  of  tbe  tcntb 
centary,  is  especially  deserving  of 
notice.  Mr.  T.  Dnffns  Hardy  gives 
a  careful  analysis  of  its  contents. 
Liady  Cowper  bas  a  fine  folio 
rolume  of  Higden's  Polycronicon^  in 
Latin  (given  by  Jobn  Clyate  to 
Windsor  Herald,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  J.  Wrythes,  Qarter  King-at- 
A.rms),  and  a  fifteentb  century  folio 
vrolume,  containing  an  English  me- 
brical  version  of  tbe  Qn/kegHons  of 
Sydrac.  Besides  a  fiffceeiitb  century 
Tretyse  qftlie  Seven  Pcyntes  of  Trewe 
Z/ove,  Mr.  Onnsby  Gore  bas  a  letter 
book  of  Bicbard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of 
Doriiani,  containing  copies  of  letters 
'  by  and  to  different  Popes  to  and  by 
various  Kings  of  England  and  other 
countries,'  of  great  interest.  This 
^^olume  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Eiorwood  for  careful  examination. 

A  letter  written  by  William  de 
^ykeham  is  kept  in  the  Warden's 
[jodge,  New  College,  Oxford.  It  is 
,he  only  specimen  of  the  handwrit- 
ng  of  the  illustrious  man  (except 
lis  signature)  existing,  and  is  sup- 
>oscd  to  refer  to  the  i*ansom  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  been 
aken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
^oitiers  in  1356.  It  begins :  *  Tres 
bier  Sire — ^YeuiUiez  savoir  que  yci 
>ynienge  je  envoiay  pur  Canal;' 
nd  is  addressed  '  To  my  very  dear 
obn  Lord  of  Cobehame.'    The  fol- 

>  wing  is  a  translation :  '  Very  dear 
lir — Be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
lunday  I  sent  for  Canal,  the  vadlet 
f  Simon  Bachel,  who  came  to  me 
t  Shene,  wbere  I  spoke  to  bim  of 
be  excbange  of  which  you  know ; 
nd  this  Monday  he  sent  a  vadlet 

>  Paris,  and  charged  bim  to  be 
tiere  /with  all  the  baste  he  may  for 
le  same  reason.  And  the  said 
ymon  or  Bartholomew  Spifanie, 
is  £Ebtber,  will  send  to  their  com- 
Guiions,  at  whatever  place  the  Pope 


shall  be,  to  have  vou  speedily  paid 
the  sum  of  which  it  was  spoken 
between  us ;  so  that  there  may  be 
no  need  for  you  to  go  or  send  to 
Paris  for  this  reason.  For  assuredly 
you  will  find  tbe  said  pavment  be- 
fore you  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  said 
companions,  at  whatever  place  the 
Pope  shall  be  found.  Very  dear  Sir, 
may  the  Holy  Spirit  keep  you  in 
health.  Written  at  Shene,  in  great 
haste,  this  Monday,  upon  my  setting 

out.— WiLLAM  DE  WtKEHAMB.' 

A  deed  in  the  charter  chests  of 
the  family  of  Neville  of  Holt,  dated 
July  8,  16  Bicbard  U.,  establishes  a 
new  fact  in  the  life  of  the  great 
founder  of  New  College,  viz.  that 
he  made  a  considerable  settlement 
of  property  in  Oxfordshire  on  some 
of  his  kindred. 

Wyclif  was  bom  in  the  same 
year  (1324).  Viscount  Dillon,  of 
Dychley,  has  a  very  valuable  vo- 
lume, written  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  containing 
Wyclifs  translation  of  the  Oospels 
of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark,  with 
commentaries  in  English.  This 
copy  has  passages  from  Gh*08tSte  on 
the  abases  of  the  papal  system. 
Lord  Dillon  has  also  a  small  folio, 
circa  1400,  of  Wyclifs  translation 
of  tbe  New  Testament.  Some  of 
the  rolls  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, have  been  quoted  by  the  late 
Professor  Shirley  to  prove  tbe  resi- 
dence of  John  Wyclif  in  various 
years  between  1363  and  1380 ;  but 
the  question  cannot  be  setUed  with- 
out Airther  particulars. 

Some  curious  details  respecting  an 
English  nunnery  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury are  given  from  three  ancient 
rolls  of  the  Nannery  of  St.  Bade- 
gund,  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
original  of  the  first  of  these :  '  Cam- 
bridge. The  Account  of  Dame  Agnes 
Banaster,  Treasurer  and  Receiver  of 
the  Houses  tbere  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
and  St.  Radegunda,  from  the  Eve 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign 
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of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  (144$),  to 
the  Eve  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch* 
angel  thence  next  ensuing  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  the  same  King, 
being  for  one  year.'  Boger  Rede, 
of  Hyntone,  was  paid  $s.  $d.  for 
weaving  77  ells  of  cloth  for  the 
livery  of  the  servants.  *Also,  for 
eight  warpes  (parcels  of  four)  of  fish 
called  lyng^  bought  of  John  Antylle, 
at  Ely  Fair,  at  Sd.  the  warpe,  mak- 
ing $8.  4d, ;  with  six  warpes  of 
coddc  at  64i.  the  warpe.  For  i 
quarter  and  2^  bup.  of  oatmeal 
bought  this  year  for  the  kitchen  at 
Sd.  the  bushel,  7«.  For  32  pullets 
bought  at  Stantum,  2s,  Sd,  For  4 
quarters  of  pease  bought  of  John 
Presote,  i  is.  For  a  lamb  bought 
of  the  clerk  of  St.  Antony's,  6d, 
For  two  sheep  boaght  of  Master 
John  Herrvsone,  chaplain,  1 2(/.,  and 
no  more,  the  rest  being  forgiven  to  the 
Society,  For  a  horse  bought  at  the 
Fair  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  gs,  6d, 
For  another  horse  bought  of  Richard 
Baker,  of  Bumstede,  49.  .  .  .  For  a 
sheep  bought  of  Richard  Sexteyne, 
6d,  .  .  .  For  the  making  and  mend- 
ing of  horse-collars  by  one  man 
hired  for  five  days,  2  2d,  (or  4^.  a 
day).  .  .  .  Moneys  paid  to  our  lady 
the  Prioress  and  the  whole  convent, 
for  their  clothing  this  year,  in  part 
payment  of  OSs,  8d.,  439.  Sd,,  and 
no  more.'  Under  the  head  of  Hos^ 
pitiumj  or  Guests'  Hall,  we  have 
the  large  sam  of  iiZ.  79.  4(2.,  for 
bread,  ale,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal, 
pork,  hens,  chickens,  fish,  &c.,  to 
be  eaten  in  that  place,  so  that  the 
nunnery  did  not  neglect  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  A  cow,  bought  for 
the  Guests'  Hall,  cost  6«.  Sd,  Under 
the  head  of  Data,  or  Presents,  we 
find  1 2(/.  entered  *for  a  crane  (grure) 
bought  and  given  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  for  his  friendship  in 
divers  matters  of  our  ladr,  the  same 
being  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Community.'  Among  Miscellaneous 
Payments  we  select,  •  For  the 
salary  of  Robert  Palmcre,  confessor 


of  the  ladies  this  year,  as  in  diym 
preceding  years,  &s,  Sd,  For  the 
salary  of  Master  John  Henyane, 
chaplain,  celebrating  mass  for  the 
ladies  the  whole  time  of  this  accoont, 
ioo«.  .  .  .  For  the  pay  of  Job 
Euersdone,  hired  to  ploDgb  the 
whole  time  of  the  account,  269.  U. 
Also,  for  the  pay  of  John  WtI- 
lamessone,  shepherd,  with  Sd^  the 
price  of  one  pair  of  boots  this  jnr. 
20s,  Sd,  For  the  pay  of  Jouub 
Graungyer,  one  of  the  handmaids  of 
our  lady  (the  Prioress),  incladiog 
3«.  4d,  given  to  her  as  a  reward  for 
provisional  duties,  i^s.  4!'  The 
receipts  of  the  house,  according  to 
this  roll,  amounted  to  SoL  o«.  22|if. ; 
but  according  to  the  third  roll, 
thirty  years  later  in  date,  these  M 
fallen  to  31Z.  i^s,  S^d, 

In  a  list  of  the  Masters  of  God- 
ville  and  Gains  College,  Cambridge, 
is  this  passafjre  (trans,) :  '  Be  it  r^ 
membered,  that  a.d.  1465  died  Id- 
mond  Shyreff,  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael ;  against  whom  at  tlie  time 
of  his  election  as  Warden  no  slight 
opposition  was  formerly  made  by  N. 
Bothe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  factiously  attempted  to  asnrp 
to  himself  the  office  of  Warden.  But 
the  ambition  of  this  man  was  far 
from  prevailing ;  although  in  the 
meantime  he  most  diagracefiillT 
made  away  with  the  best  cap  and 
the  best  piece  of  silver  plate,  toge- 
ther with  as  much  money  as  he 
could  scrape  together.  As  to  what 
was  afterwiirds  restored  when  he 
had  reached  a  fintter  preferment  we 
are  in  ignorance.'  Mr.  RiJej  poiots 
out  that  the  Christian  name  of 
Booth,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  John, 
and  he  attained  to  that  dignitj  in 
1475,  seven  years  before  Sbyref* 
election  to  the  Wardenship. 

The  charters  of  Exeter  Collfi?et 
Oxford,  show  that  the  fonndatioo 
absorbed  Bedford,  Castle,  Chcktf, 
Culverd,  Pragon,  Godstowe,  Ham- 
bury,  Peter,  Scheld,  Scot,  and  St 
Stephen  Halls. 

Mr.   Riley's  description  of  the 
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documents  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
makes  ns  hope  that  some  of  them 
will  be   careful] J  examined.      He 
says  that  the  Liber  Senesecdli  Go' 
quiauB  (or  Book  of  the  Steward  of 
the  Kitchen),  beginning  ctrca  1386, 
contains  the  names  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  who  dined  in 
hall  each  day,  who  dined  with  them, 
and  '  in  the  margin  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  notes,  many  very  indis- 
tinct, and  others,  though  distinct, 
very  minutely  written;  all  which, 
no  donbt,  would  well  repay  a  tho- 
rough examination,  as  throwing  light 
not  only  on  the  earliest  history  of 
the  college,  but  at  least  to   some 
extent  npon  the  manners  and  usages 
of  the  day.'    From  one  of  the  books 
called  jJher  Senescalli  AuIcb  (Book 
of  the  Hall  Steward),  an  office  taken 
hy  the  Fellows  in  turns,  we  take 
some  entries,  which  show  the  rariety 
in  the  status  of  persons  dining  in 
hall,  circa  1397:  'On   Saturday  a 
Bedel  (of  the  University)  came  to 
dine  with  the  Fellows.      On  the 
same  day  came  the  farmer  of  Bad- 
clyve  (Radcliffe,  Bucks),  the  bailiff 
and  nuller  of  Tynchwyke  (Tinge- 
wick,  Bucks),  the  reeves  of  Awl- 
tone   (now  Alton  Barnes,   Wilts), 
and  Sterte  (Wilts),  to  dine  with  the 
Fellows.*— P.    6.     'On  Thursday 
came  three  carpenters  to  dine  with 
the  FeUows.     On  Friday  came  the 
farmer  of  Hekfield  to  dine  with  the 
Fellows,  his  servant  dining  with 
the  servants.' — P.  25.    'On Sunday 
W.  Broun,  the  stonemason,  came  to 
dine  with  the  Fellows,  and  another 
lahourer  to  dine  with  the  servants. 
On  the  same  day  came  to  dine  with 
the  Fellows    a    certain  vadlet    of 
Master   Nicholas     Wykham,    and 
Thomas  Glasier  (the  glazier),  came 
to  supper  with  the  Fellows.     On 
Thursday  came  a  poor  priest  of 
Essex  ( Yssexia)  to  supper  with  the 
Fellows.    On  the  same  day  came  a 
charcoal   burner   (carbonarius)   to 
dinner.'     Subsequent  entries  record 
that  a  brickmaker,  a  tiler,  a  skinner, 
a  Hermity  two  women  of .  *  Home- 


chirche,'  and  a  woman  who  fitted  the 
albs  and  the  boardcloths,  dined  with 
the  Fellows  on  different  occasions. 
At  the  end  of  a  list  of  jewels  be- 
longing to  the  same  college  is  this 
memorandum,  in  Latin,  '  %e  it  re- 
membered that  A.D.  1456,  on  the  day 
of  St.  Cecilia  the  Virgin  and  Martyr 
(Nov.  22),  the  Venerable  Father, 
Master  Thomas  Gascoigne,  of  the 
diocese  of  York,  Professor  of  Holy 
Theology,  gave  to  this  college  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  of  Winton,  in  Oxford, 
to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  his 
glorious  Mother  Mary,  and  of  all 
saints,  the  relics  underwritten: — 
A  portion  of  the  sepulchre  of  God ; 
of  the  place  where  Christ  sweat 
blood ;  of  the  place  where  the 
Blessed  Mary  breathed  forth  her 
spirit ;  of  the  flesh  of  St.  Paul ;  a 
bone  of  the  Blessed  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ;  a  bone  of  St.  Vincent  the 
Martyr ;  a  bone  of  St.  Ambrose  the 
Doctor;  two  small  bones  of  St. 
Brigit  (Birgittes)  the  Widow;  a 
portion  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Pope.' 

Of  collections  of  documents  which 
have  only  been  partially  examined, 
and  which  are  likely  to  contain 
papers  of  more  than  local  or  family 
history,  we  may  mention  those  of 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  (con- 
taining 8,000  or  9,000  separate 
documents),  Charles  Berington, 
Esq.,  of  Little  Malvern  Court,  and 
the  Ormonde  muniments  at  Kil- 
kenny Castle.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  I. 
J.  Gilbert  says :  '  These  archives,  as 
yet  unan-anged  and  uncatalogued, 
are  rich  in  unique  original  docu- 
ments, and  constitute  an  invaluable 
series  for  elucidating  the  history  of 
the  numerous  important  affairs  in 
which  representatives  of  the  Or- 
monde line  were  engag^  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifceenth  century.* 

Important  sixteenth  century 
MSS.,  mentioned  in  the  Heport, 
are  contained  in  Lord  Calthorpe^s 
collection.  These  are  known  as 
the  Yelverton  MSS.,  formed  by 
Robert  Beale,  Clerk  of  the  Council 
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to  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  many  impor- 
tant papers  relating  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  are  contained  in  them. 
Documents  relating  to  the  same 
century  are  in  the  collections  of 
Messrs.  Bromley  Dayenport  and 
Cottrell  Dormer.  A  MS.  found 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner,  of  Tnrl 
Street,  Oxford,  now  in  the  Bodleian, 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  usages  of  the  period. 
It  is  an  inventory,  circa  155 1,  of  the 
effects  of  John,  Viscount  Lisle,  and 
Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  beheaded  in 
1553.  The  destination  of  all  the 
articles  is  giren;  and  it  will  sur- 
prise many  to  learn  that  the  old 
coats  were  chiefly  given  to  his  sons, 
the  old  shirts  were  cut  up  to  make 
handkerchiefs  for  his  lordship  ;  ar- 
ticles lost  or  stolen  when  staying  at 
different  houses  are  duly  recorded ; 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  economy 
was  by  no  means  unstudied  in  this 
nobleman's  establishment.  A  num- 
ber of  entries  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Corporation  of  Abingdon  relate  to 
payments  made  to  players.  We 
tnmflcribe  a  few  of  these.  *  iS5i« 
Item.  Geven  in  reward  to  my 
Lord  of  Wostars  (Worcester's) 
players  vi*  x*.  Item,  geven  in  re- 
ward to  therle  of  Darbes  players  v*. 
1580.  Item,  paid  to  my  Lord  of 
Shrosbures  playars  vi".  1579. 
Item,  geven  in  reward  to  the  Lord 
Barcleys  playars,  at  the  command- 
ment of  Mr.  Mayot,  mayor,  and  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Leonell  Bostock 
y*.  Item,  geven  the  tomblars  that 
plad  befor  Mr.  Mayor  and  his  com« 
pany  in  reward  iii*  ix\  Item,  paid 
to  therle  of  Baths  playars  in  reward 
▼'.'  There  are  many  entries  of  this 
nature,  showing  that  the  worship- 
ful mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
borough  were  not  above  witnessing 
such  dramatic  representations. 

We  now  select  and  arrange  in 
chronological  order  the  most  inter- 
esting documents  in  the  Bicport,  re- 
lating to  the  great  events  of  the  seven- 
teenth centc^y  so  as  to  form  a  series 


of  new  illustrations  of  the  histocy 
and  manners  of  a  most  erentlnl 
period. 

The  Camden  Sodetj  axe  to  he 
congratulated  in  having  just  pub- 
lished a  selection  from  the  vahuhk 
MSS.  of  the  Hon.  O.  M.  Forteacoe, 
of  Dropmore.  The  collection  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  John  Packer, 
Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Backing- 
ham,  and  contains  letters  firam 
Buckingham,  Secretaries  liake.  Gal- 
vert,  Naunton,  and  Conwaj,  Ihe 
Earls  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Not. 
tingham  ;  and  last,  not  least,  letters 
from  James  I.  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  More  ilian 
five  hundred  of  these  letters  aie 
catalogued  in  the  Reports  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  points  out  that  the 
most  interesting  is  James's  letter 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  trial 
of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh.  The  king 
tells  them  he  lias  read  their  letter, 
and  objects  to  both  the  courses 
which  they  propose.  A  Daxatiwe 
of  his  proceedings  not  SKficient, 
and  a  public  *^«MMig  of  bim  be£are 
the  Gooncil  trt^  wake  hvtn  too  popnt- 
lar,  and  unll  be  too  much  honour  for 
him.  He  recommended  that  be 
should  be  called  before  thoee  who 
have  hitherto  examined  him,  and 
charged,  and  after  the  sentence  for 
his  execution  a  decliftration  can  he 
issued! 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ormshy- 
Gore  (of  Brogyntyn,  Salop)  there  is 
a  vellum  roll  thirty  feet  long,  show- 
ing 'the  funeraU  proceeding  of 
Queen  Anne  from  Denmark  House 
in  the  Stronde  to  Westminster 
Abbey  the  27  daie  of  May  161 9,' 
giving  the  order  of  the  processian 
with  banners,  d^s.,  beautifully  co- 
loured. Among  the  letters  of  this 
period  in  this  coUection  is  acopy,  cina 
162 1,  of  one  from  James  L  to  Secre- 
tary Calvert,  reproving  the  Com- 
mons about  their  assertion  of  their 
privileges.  They  said  it  was  their 
inheritance,  the  monarch  that  it  was 
by  the  gprace  and  permission  of  his 
ancestors.    Here  we  have  &e  high 
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regal  ideas  of  the  Stuarts  whicli 
occasioned  the  down&U  of  their 
house. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  states  that  since 
the  publication  of  the  First  Beport, 
the  immense  collection  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
of  Ickwell  Bury,  Beds,  of  printed 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  <&c.,  relating 
to  the  political  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuty,  bas  been  catalogued. 
He  says,  'It  is  probably  as  complete  a 
collection  as  any  can  be  of  the  pub- 
hcations  of  that  time  relating  to  the 
current  events  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
luckily  also  in  an  admirable  state  of 
preservation.' 

Passing     on    to    the    reign  of 
Charles  I.  we  find  in  the  report  of 
Lord  Wrottesley'sMSS.  an  evidence 
that  Charles  was  not  much  better 
than  his  &ther  in  the  sale  of  dig- 
nities :  '  London,  near  Essex  Gate, 
1632.    Sir  William  Devereux  to  Sir 
Hugh    Wrottesley.      Understands 
that  somebody  had  possessed  him 
that  Sir  Thomas  Blother,  of  the 
Privy  Chamber,  offered  him  to  be  a 
baronet  for  300^.,  and  that  the  Sang 
would   make   many  for    20o2.    or 
300Z. ;  that  the  King  was  reserved ; 
one  offered  800Z.,  and  could  not  get 
it.    Thought  he  had  performed  the 
office  of  a  brother  in  getting  it  for 
500Z.    K  he  had  not  been  brother- 
in-law,  and  a  descendant  of  a  founder 
of  the  Garter,  he  had  not  gotten  it 
BO  low.*    Nine  years  after  J.  Skef- 
fington  writes  to  Walter  Wrottesley, 
March  6,   1641,  offering  a  baron- 
etcy, 'the    King  having  given  a 
Trarrant  with  liberty  to  nominate  a 
gentleman  whom  he  or  I  think  fit ; 
gives  him  the  first  offer  for  300Z. ; ' 
bat  six  days  after  Thomas  Pudsey 
writes  to  tell  Walter  not  to  think  of 
the  baronetcy.    *  It  is  thought  those 
which  have  been  made  shall  be  cauld 
in  question,  and  nothing  shall  be 
done  but  by  Parliament.    The  King 
is  gone,  as  we  heard,  for  Yorke,  and 
fio  for  Scotland.  Many  of  the  Lords 
have  been  with  him  to  intreat  him 
to  come  to  the  toune,  but  all  will 
i^t  do.    It  is  reported  that  he  will 


not  come  to  the  toune  until  the 
Queen  doth  return,  and  that  she 
hath  made  him  take  an  noth  (oath) ; 
but  he  has  taken  the  prince  along 
with  him, 'which  the  Parliament  are 
very  sorry  for  it.'  A  month  before 
Pudsey  writes  : — *  Strafford's  trysl 
will  be  to-morrow  senet.  It  is 
thought  he  will  not  come  off  well, 
for  the  axe  or  the  rope  may  sarve 
his  tume.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
is  dead,  and  our  bishop  is  not  well. 
I  think  all  have  quesie  stomachs, 
for  they  stand  upon  their  good  be- 
haviour ;  for  in  the  House  some  are 
for  bishops  and  some  for  none,  and 
if  there  be  any  they  are  to  be  alowed 
a  partickelar  stipant,  so  that  their 
pride  will  be  abEited.  The  Prince 
of  Orange's  son  is  to  come  over  very 
shortly  and  marry  with  our  King's 
eldest  daughter;  the  rightings  are 
drawn  all  redy.'  On  February  11, 
1 64 1,  Thomas  Crompton  says: — 
*  On  Tuesday,  as  it  is  reported,  4000 
Kentish  men,  horse  and  foot,  came 
thro'  London,  and  went  to  the  ParP. 
House.  They  had  all  papers  in 
their  hatts,  but  the  superscription  as 
yet  to  us  unknown.  It  is  imagined 
they  came  on  behalf  of  Sir  E. 
Bering,  Knight  of  the  Shire,  many 
being  sorry  fbr  the  censure  and  im- 
prisonment upon  him.'  On  De- 
cember 10,  same  year,  he  says,  *  The 
Eling  is  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  City.  Bewards  and 
honours  for  the  City.' 

Among  the  letters  of  the  Diyden 
family  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  (of  Canons 
Ashby,  county  Northampton),  is  a 
letter  dated  Nov.  26,  1640,  from 
Westminster.  Sir  John  Dryden 
writes  to  his  uncle,  Bichard  Knight- 
ley,  that  he  shall  have  his  prayers, 
tho'  he  can  not  be  so  serviceable 
either  to  him  or  the  country  that 
hath  set  him  (Dryden)  in  that  place 
of  trust.  .  .  .  '  I  suppose  that 
the  petitions  that  come  firom  several 
counties  will  take  up  some  weeks, 
if  not  months,  and  then  you  may 
suppose  what  time  they  will  take 
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up  in  the  thorougli  reformation  of 
the  grieyances.  The  great  business 
of  the  week  has  been  the  raising  of 
the  loOyOCoZ.  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  King's  army  and  the  relief 
of  the  northern  counties.  The  money 
is  borrowed  some  part  from  the  City 
of  London ;  50,000/.  is  offered  to  be 
lent  by  one  Mr.  Hamson,  one  of  the 
fermors  of  the  Customs ;  for  so  many 
thousand  pounds  that  shall  be  lent 
they  are  to  be  secured  by  bond  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  House  until 
the  Act  be  passed,  and  then  the 
gentlemen  are  to  have  in  their 
bonds.  Yesterday  the  great  charge 
the  House  of  Commons  has  against 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was 
delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  by  Mr.  Pim.*  About  a 
year  and  a  half  after  this  a  demand 
was  made  for  college  plate  in  sup- 
port of  the  monarchical  cause.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  Mr.  Riley's 
report  on  the  MSS.  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  several  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  this  demand. 
The  Rector  and  Fellows  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Eling  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  to  keep 
their  plate.  But  on  being  reminded 
that  'the  commonwealth  of  learning' 
was  in  danger,  'and  the  colleges 
themselves  not  likely  to  outlive  his 
Majesty,  if  he  shall  be  destroyed  in 
this  rebellion,'  they  submitted.  The 
following  receipt  was  forwarded 
them :  'Received  of  the  Rector  and 
Fellowes  of  ye  Colledge  of  Exeter, 
in  Oxford,  in  plate  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  by  them  presented  as  fol- 
loweth :  in  white  2o81b.  40Z.  8dwt. ; 
for  guilt  plate  381b.  ooz.  3dwt. ; 
total,  2461b.  50Z.  idwt.  (Signed) 
Wm.  Parkhurst,  Thos,  Bushell' 
The  college  had  already  given  the 
King  300Z.  in  the  previous  year. 
The  Rector  informed  Mr.  Riley  that 
of  the  ancient  college  plate,  a  silver 
saltcellar  and  an  ostrich  egg,  set  in 
silver  gilt,  are  the  only  articles 
which  survived  the  requisition. 
From  an  Inventory  Book  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  for  i6io, 


it  seems  that  Fellows  entered  their 
rooms  partly  famished  by  the  col- 
lege. *Li  three  cloister  chamber^ 
now  Mr.  Gk>r8elton's.  Impriiius,& 
fayre  standing  bedsted,  with  camd 
valance,  and  a  testeme  waynscotted 
and  a  truckle-bed  under  it,  withmu 
and  cords  to  both.'  The  latter  tu 
for  the  scholar,  as,  according  to 
the  original  statutes,  the  scholan 
slept  in  a  bed  placed  below  the 
Fellows'. 

Sir    Oeorge    Osbom,   Bart.,  of 
Chicksands,  Beds,  has  a  most  in- 
teresting collection  of  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  the  defence  of 
Castle  Comet,  in  Guernsey,  daring 
the  civil  war,  for  the  King.    Soma 
of  these  have  been  printed  in  a  worik 
published  at    Guernsey  in  185 1. 
Pages  158  to  165  of  the  Beporta^e 
occupied  with  a  description  of  arerj 
curious  journal  of  events  daring  tlie 
same  unhappy  period.    It  is  entitkd 
Journal  et  Becuetl  de8  choteiUiplui 
remarquables    en     VUe   de  Jemy, 
arrivies  pendant  les  Guerret  cmUf 
sous    les    regnes    des    row  Ciari« 
Premier   et    Charles  Second,  Par 
Jean    Chevalier^    vingtenier  dt  I* 
ville  de  SL-Helier.    It  commences 
in  1643,  <^d  contains  a  good  deal 
of  information  respecting  the  resi- 
dence of  Charles  Prince  of  Wal» 
and  others  in  Jersey.    The  prince 
arrived  in  April  1646,  having  been 
obliged  to  quit  Pendennis,  thoogh 
he  had  been  invited  *  in  a  lo?ing  and 
tender  way  to  repair  to  the  Parlia- 
ment's quarters,'  which  invitatioD^ 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  declined 
without  thanks.     His  retinae  con- 
sisted of  about  three  hnndred  per- 
sons, of  which  a  full  account  is  given 
in  the  Journal.     The  prince  was  ex- 
tremely affable,  and  soon becanieTeTT 
popular ;  he  was  then  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.    The  loyal  Sir  George 
Carteret  had  his  patent  of  knight- 
hood confirmed,  and  was  afterwards 
created  a  baronet,  with  as  mach 
ceremony  as    their  aflairB  wouw 
allow.     Now  and  then  hia  highntf* 
dined  in  state,  personB  being  »' 
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mitted  to  gaze  upon  him,  and  the 
dijiplaj  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
seems  to  have  astonished  the  worthy 
chevalier.  An  elegantly  appointed 
pinnace  was  sent  from  St.  Malo,  in 
which  the  prince  cruised  ahout  the 
bay.  The  prince  left  in  June  for 
France.  The  news  of  the  King's 
death  on  January  30,  1649,  reached 
Jersey  on  the  9th  of  Fehruary.  In 
a  few  days  the  report  was  confirmed, 
and  we  are  told  'the  pnhlio  an- 
nouncement was  made,  and  caused 
consternation  throughout  the  island. 
The  loyal  portion  of  the  community 
expressed  the  deepest  grief^  and  the 
malcontents  were  too  much  astound- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  the  cir« 
cnmstance.'  The  prince,  now  king, 
came  over  on  the  17  th  of  September, 
and  took  up  his  residence,  as  before, 
in  Castle  Elizabeth.  He  conciliated 
all  by  the  grace  of  his  manners ;  and 
of  the  review  of  the  insular  army, 
5,000  in  number,  Chevalier  says: 
'  £t  comme  le  roi  passait  devant  les 
soldats  ils  levaient  leurs  chapeaux 
en  haut,  criant "  Vive  le  roi! — sauve 
le  roi !  — Dieu  le  mette  sur  son  tr6ne ! ' ' 
Tellement  aussi  des  cris  de  joie 
etaient  faits  par  le  peuple  comme 
sa  Majeste  passsdt  devant  eux.' 
Charles  remained  here  five  months, 
the  brilliant  Duke  of  Buckingham 
being  sent  by  the  Queen-mother  to 
hasten  his  departure. 

The  MS.  volume,  Sir  Edward 
Southcote's  Memoirs,  in  the  library 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Dominican 
Friars  at  Woodchester,  near  Stroud, 
contains  details  of  the  adventures  of 
Sir  Edward's  father.  Sir  John,  at 
the  eventful  period  of  the  civil  war. 
From  Mr.  Stevenson's  Report  we 
make  an  extract  or  two : — 

The  first  adventure  in  which  Sir  John 
was  engaged  was  while  serving  in  a  corps 
de  reserve.  The  enemy  (the  Parliamentary 
army)  observing  this  body  of  nearly  1,000 
horse,  fired  at  them  with  cannon,  which 
killed  several  of  their  men  and  horses. 
He  found  it  very  unpleasant  to  stand  still 
in  cold  blood  to  bo  thus  sliot  at  in  sight  of 
the  two  armies,  which  wero  now  closely 
engaged ;  but  this  was  their  fate  for  nearly 
an  hour.    By  that  time  the  King's  army 


had  forced  its  way  through  the  enemy  and 
'nailed  up'  the  cannon.  As  Oliver's 
troops  were  beginning  to  give  way  the 
reserves  were  called  up  to  pursue.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  Sir  John 
made  use  of  his  little  battle-axe,  a  weapon 
carried  by  all  the  King's  troops.  It  hung 
to  the  wrist  by  a  ribbon,  and  did  not  hinder 
the  use  of  the  pistol  or  sword.  It  was  a 
'  dead  doing  thing,'  and,  like  the  mason's 
'  laithing  hammer,'  had  a  sharp  little  axe 
on  one  side  and  a  hammer  on  the  other. 
It  was  a  new  invention.  .  .  .  The  army 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  Perry  Hall, 
our  hero  went  thither  to  see  his  brother 
and  sister  Stanford.  He  rode  up  the  stair' 
due,  and  did  not  dismount  till  he  reached 
the  table  where  they  were  sitting  at  supper. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  his  frolic, 
and  glad  to  see  him.  ...  At  Newbury  he 
was  in  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and 
took  prisoner  Captain  Hall,  who  com- 
manded what  was  called  Oliver's  own 
troop,  whom  he  carried  first  to  Newbury, 
and  next  (when  news  came  that  the  King's 
army  had  been  defeated)  to  Beading. 
Eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  Southcote 
accepted  as  Hall's  ransom  a  fine  managed 
horse,  a  suit  of  armour,  a  diamond  rinff, 
and  a  promise  to  the  effect  that  if  he  in  his 
turn  were  made  prisoner  he  should  imme- 
diately be  released  without  exchange. 
For  this  Sir  John  was  made  a  knight. 
After  the  siege  of  Oxford  '  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  enter  the  service  of  I^nce 
Bupert,  who  was  the  greatest  beau  as  well 
as  the  greatest  hero  in  the  royal  army. 
His  mode  of  fighting  was  to  charge  right 
through  the  enemy  and  then  to  fall  upon 
their  rear,  slaughtering  them  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  One  very  cold  morning  he 
took  a  very  fine  laced  handkerchief  out  of 
his  pocket  and  tied  it  about  his  neck; 
hence  originated  the  habit  of  wearing 
laced  cravats.  In  all  his  attacks  he  was 
successful.  A  little  black  dog  always 
followed  him  into  the  field,  which  the 
Eoundheads  fancied  was  the  devil,  and 
took  it  very  ill  that  he  would  set  himself 
against  them.'  In  the  fatal  battle  of 
Naseby  the  Prince  forced  his  way  through 
the  body  of  horse  that  opposed  him  and 
'nailed  up'  their  cannon,  but, meanwhile, 
the  main  body  of  the  rebels'  horse  broke  in 
upon  the  foot  of  the  King's  army  and  made 
a  fearful  carnage,  leaving  upwards  of 
ao,ooo  dead,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  afterwards  visited  the 
ground  and  was  shown  the  windmill  in 
which  the  King  got  to  see  the  battle,  and 
the  hawthorn  bush  where  Oliver  placed 
himself  for  the  like  purpose. 

In  the  same  volume  is  a  cnrions 
account  of  the  living  of  the  writer's 
grandfather  at  Standon : — 
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Walter  Loid  Astoo,  grandfather  to  the 
present  lord,  married  the  Lady  Maiy 
Weston.  His  father  was  many  years 
amhassador  in  Spain.  The  estate  of  Stan- 
don  coming  to  him  through  his  wife,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
he  removed  thither  and  there  began  his 
magnificent  way  of  living;  he  had  loi 
persons  in  his  family.  The  writer  resided 
there  for  three  or  four  months  every 
summer,  f^m  the  time  he  was  six  until 
about  his  fourteenth  year.  The  table  was 
served  with  three  courses,  each  of  twenty 
dishes ;  and  these  were  brought  up  by 
twenty  men,  who  stamped  up  the  great 
stair  like  thunder  at  every  course.  My 
lord  had  four  servants  behind  his  own 
chair.  He  was  very  curious  in  his  wine ; 
but  first  of  all  drank  at  one  draught  a 
whole  quart  either  of  malt  drink  or  wine 
and  water,  as  a  remedy  for  stone  and  gravel. 
At  all  the  inns  he  lodged  at  in  travelling 
they  kept  a  quart  glass  called  my  lord 
Aston's  glass.  Sir  Edward  Southcote  saw 
one  at  the  Altar  Stone  at  Banbury  not 
many  years  ago.  The  servants  all  dined 
together  in  the  hall,  and  what  was  left  was 
thrown  together  into  a  tub,  which  two  men 
took  on  their  shoulders  to  the  court  gate, 
where  eveiy  day  forty  or  fifty  poor  people 
were  served  with  it.  When  my  loni  aid 
not  go  hawking  in  the  afternoon,  he  always 

Elayed  at  ombre  with  his  two  sons  for  an 
our,  and  at  four  o'clock  returned  to  a 
covered  seat  in  his  vineyard.  There  he  sat 
alone,  and  none  durst  approach  him.  At 
five  o'clock  his  chariot,  with  a  pair  of  his 
six  grey  Flanders  mares  (the  chariot  was 
made  so  narrow  that  none  could  sit  by 
him),  took  him  'a  trole'  about  the  park 
for  five  or  six  miles.  He  returned  at  seven, 
and  by  eight  would  be  in  bed.  He  always 
lay  in  bed  without  ptUow,  bolster,  or  night- 
cap. Winter  and  summer  he  rose  at  four, 
and  entertained  himself  with  books  till  it 
was  time  to  go  a-hunting  or  hawking  at  wild 
ducks.  He  would  never  allow  any  but 
hunted  venison  at  his  table.  Every  day 
but  Sunday  one  buck  was  killed  at  the 
least,  but  most  commonly  a  brace.  He 
never  made  or  returned  any  visit,  the 
court  and  address  of  that  county  being 
made  to  him. 

There  are  thirteen  letters  by 
Charles  I.  in  the  muniments  of  the 
Dnke  of  Montrose  at  Buchanan 
Castle ;  but  as  these  are  of  no  parti- 
cular interest,  we  pass  on  to  note 
those  addressed  to  James,  Marqnis 
of  Montrose,  bj  Qneen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, sister  of   Charles  I.     One 


letter  from  Henrietta  Maria  wiL 
suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 
translated  from  the  French  by  Mr. 

Fraser: — 

Paris,  loth  March,  1649U 

Having  received  his  letter  byPooley.nl 
seen  by  it  the  assurances  of  the  contisBs&si 
of  the  Marquess's  affection  for  the  sernn 
of  the  King,  her  son,  as  he  had  alviji 
shown  for  that  of  the  late  King,  hs 
husband,  whose  murder  ought  to  aroase  n 
all  his  servants  the  passion  of  seekiaf  ill 
means  to  avenge  a  death  so  abomii:abi% 
she  doubted  not  that  he  would  be  w«{] 
pleased  to  find  opportonitiea,  and  that  %x 
that  effect  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  Li 
power,  and  conjured  him  to  unite  with  aL 
those  of  his  nation  who  regarded  tiu: 
death  with  just  indignation,  and  to  fizis^: 
all  past^diffezences. 

Elizabeth,  Qneen  of  Bohemia,  the 
Quee7i  of  Hearts^  Tras  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  I.,  and  married, 
in  1 6 13,  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine 
and  King  of  Bohemia.  Of  ten  let- 
ters we  select  this : — 

The  Hagh,  9th  f>ec«inber,  1649. 

Had  received  the  Marquis's  of  the  4th 
of  November  this  last  week,  and  the  oext 
day,  by  Sir  William  Fleming  one  tatsk 
the  King  of  the  same  date  from  Jeiacr ; 
who  assured  her  he  was  not  changed  in  his 
affections  nor  his  design,  which  he  would 
show  to  the  world  veiy  suddenly.  Robot 
le  Diable  (her  son  Prince  Hnpert)  is  aboit 
Sillie  with  seven  good  ships.  She  dosbted 
not  but  the  Marquis  had  seen  by  that  time 
the  proclamation  against  Mortoai  ind 
Kinnoull,  and  all  the  adherents  of  'thit 
detestable  bloodie  murderer  and  ezeoicmL* 
nicated  traitour,  Jamee  Gream.'  TbeTmis 
never  called  the  Christians  so.  In  a  PS. 
the  Queen  adds  *  Oulde  Bramfbrd  says  he  if 
now  too  oulde  to  be  a  knave,  having  be« 
honest  ever.* 

We  observe  from  another  part  of 
the  Report  that  Sir  G.  Cottrell  was 
steward  of  the  household  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  Mr.  CottoU- 
Dormer  (of  Rousham,  near  Oxford) 
possesses  many  interesting  letters 
and  papers  relating  to  the  residence 
of  the  royal  &mil  j  abroad. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of 
letters  and  papers  relating  to  the 
Cromwell  family  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Prescott    (nee    Cromw^ 
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Rnssell),  of  Oxford  Square.     This 
ladj  IB  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Protector,  and  possesses  two  swords 
used  hj  him,   a  hat  worn  when 
he  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament, 
a  beantifol  cabinet  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Grand  Dnke    of  Tuscany,  and  a 
medicine  cabinet  of  black  wood  with 
silver  cups.    Among  the  letters  we 
note  one,  dated  June  15,  1655 : — 
*  Order  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  pay 
Mr.    Robert    Walker     242.    for   a 
draught  of  his  Highnesses  picture 
(Signed,  Simon  Cannon),  and  the 
receipt  below,  signed  by  H.  Walker.' 
1658,  January  18.    '  Betum,  signed 
by  the  Earl  of  Themond  and  others, 
of  the  revenues  of  public  institu- 
tions in  Ireland,'  and  an  '  account  of 
the   16,5002.  remitted  by  order  of 
his  Hig^ess  and  Council  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  distressed 
Protestants  of  Piedmont,  A;c.,  per- 
fected by  S.  Morland  during  the 
time  of  his  abode  in  Geneva,  in 
qoalitie  of  his  Highness's  Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Valleys.'    Among  the  papers 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  is  an 
order,  signed    by   the    Protector, 
July  I,  1652,  stating, '  These  are  to 
charge  and  require  you,  upon  sight 
hereof,  not  to  quaiier  any  officers 
and  sooldiers  on  any  of  the  col- 
ledges,  halls,  or  other  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
nor  to  offer  any  injury  or  violence 
to  any  of  the  students  or  members 
of  any  of  the  colledges  or  howses  of 
the  said  TJniversitie,  as  you  shall 
answere  the  contrary  at  your  perill.' 
A  curious  letter  in  Lord  Lyttelton's 
MSS.,    from    PhiHp  Cary  to   Sir 
Henry  Lyttelton,    alludes   to   the 
change  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
made  by  the  Parliament. 

The  notices  of  papers  scattered 
through  the  Beport  relating  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  afford  some 
curious  illustrations  of  the  events 
of  the  time.  A  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 20,  1670,  in  the  Eia>l 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe's  .collection, 


states :  '  The  Prince  of  Orange  Is 
coming  over.  He  will  land  at  Har- 
wich, and  thence  go  to  Newmarket. 
I  am  told  his  coming  is  not  so  much 
a  compliment  to  his  Majesty  as  to 
get  in  a  debt  of  200,oooZ.,  lent  by 
his  father  to  the  late  King,  and 
interest  ever  since,  which  will  make 
the  sum  double.'  In  the  same  col- 
lection a  letter  (January  27,  1672) 
says:  'A  fire  at  the  King's  play- 
house between  7  and  8  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  which  half  burned  down 
the  house  and  all  the  scenes  and 
wardrobe ;  and  all  the  houses  from 
the  Hose  Tavern  in  Bussell  Street 
on  that  side  of  the  way  to  Drury 
Lane  are  burned  and  blown  up, 
with  many  in  Vinegar  Yard; 
2o,ooo2.  damage.  The  fire  began 
under  the  stairs  where  Orange  Moll 
keeps  her  fruit.  Bell  the  player  was 
blown  up.'  About  this  time  Ursula 
Woolryche  writes  to  her  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Wrottesley  (Wrottesley 
MSS.):  'They  say  there  is  the 
greatest  galantry  may  be  in  towne  ; 
silver  and  gould  lace  all  over  the 
peticotes  and  the  bodies  of  their 
gounes;  but  sleeves  and  skirtes 
blake;  abundance  of  curies  very 
small  on  their  heads,  and  very 
fine  their  heads  dressed.'  Though 
the  letters  of  Charles  H.  to  his 
daughter  the  Countess  of  Lichfield, 
and  from,  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
same,  in  Viscount  Dillon's  collec* 
tion,  do  not  contain  important  his- 
torical details,  they  illustrate  the 
amusements  of  the  period.  In  one 
letter,  undated,  Charles  tells  his 
daughter  her  brother  was  at  Win- 
chester, and  would  go  in  a  few  days 
to  see  Holland,  and  by  the  time  he 
returned  he  would  have  worn  out  in 
some  measure  the  redness  of  his  face, 
so  asnot  to  frightthemost  partof  the 
ladies.  James,  Duke  of  York  (after- 
wards James  H.),  tells  his  niece 
'  the  Duchess  plays  often  at  bassett| 
my  daughter  dances  country  dances, 
which  the  Duchess  cannot  do,  her 
leg  not  being  quite  well  enough  for 
that.'    Front  Edinburgh  he  writes : 
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'  The  letters  of  this  day  brought  the 
news  of  Tom  Thynne  having  been 
assassinated,  and  how  ready  some 
people  are  to  lay  it  on  the  poor  Ca- 
tholics, and  'tis  well  the  mnrderers 
were  soon  found  out.  We  have 
plays  twice  a  week  in  this  hou^, 
the  Duchess  not  caring  to  stir  out. 
When  Lent  comes  we  shall  have 
no  more  plays,  so  that  bassett  will 
be  the  chief  diversion  within  doors.' 
From  Edinburgh,  Jul^  i8, 1681,  he 
says :  ^  This  town  begins  to  fill  with 
company  again,  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament bemg  to  be  soon,  which  I 
am  coufident  will  behave  themselves 
better  than  those  of  late  have  done 
in  England.  Cargill  the  g^reat  Co- 
venanting field  preacher  is  taken ; 
he  has  been  once  examined  before 
the  Council,  and  will  be  again  to- 
morrow, after  which  he  will  be  soon 
tried  and  I  believe  condemned.' 
(Cargill  wasezecuted  July  26, 1681.) 
In  a  letter  dated  March  22,  no 
year,  the  Dul^e  states :  '  Was  fox- 
hunting yesterday.  Very  little  com- 
pany till  the  last  day  or  two.  The 
Duchess  and  his  daughter  had  been 
twice  to  see  the  coclefighting.  Her 
Majesty  had  not  yet  played  at  bas- 
set, which  made  the  drawing-room 
very  dull.'  Another  letter  says 
they  generally  had  cockfighting 
twice  a  day  at  Newmarket. 

A  certificate  in  Mr«  Bromley 
Davenport's  collection,  signed  and 
sealed  by  P.  Yenables  and  H.  Lucy, 
that  Philip  Ward  and  his  servant 
had  not  been  in  any  places  infected 
by  the  plague  (September  7, 1665), 
shows  the  care  that  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  dread- 
ful disease.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  power  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  ihe  monarch  of  curing  the  Evil 
by  touch.  In  a  letter  from  Sir 
Charles  Cotterell  to  Robert  Dor- 
mer (November  15,  1683)  among 
Mr.  Cottrell  Dormer's  MSS.  he 
says :  '  Charles  was  touched  by  the 
King  yesterday,  by  which  and  his 
drink  together  his  lip  is  now  very 
well,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  no  worse.' 


To  show  the  vast  number  of  MSS. 
some  of  these  oollectioxu  oonlain, 
affording  a  promising  field  fortfae 
labours  of  historical  students,  m 
may  mention  that  in  the  Eari  of 
Dartmouth's  collection  at  Patahill, 
Stafford,  there  are  more  than  2,100 
documents  illustrating  the  penod 
between  1660  and  i683,  and  theres 
fortunately  in  the  Earl's  posaesskn 
a  catalogue  of  every  item.  Colond 
William  Legge  was  a  &itlilal 
supporter  of  Charles  L,  and  Mr. 
Howard  points  out  that  there  mut 
have  been  a  severe  straggle  in  tk 
mind  of  his  son  G^rge  (Fint  Lord 
Dartmouth)  bofore  he  conld  tmuf? 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
the  service  of  William  of  Orange; 
but  he  spared  much  bloodsbed 
There  is  a  letter  in  this  ooUectkm 
from  Lord  Berkeley  at  London,  to 
Lord  Dartmouth  (December  3, 
1688)  :  '  Reached  London  at  noon, 
when  the  Eang  was  at  dinner.  Ailer 
he  had  dined  I  kissed  his  hand;  be 
carried  me  into  the  Qaeen's  bed- 
chamber, where  I  read  the  address; 
he  was  well  pleased;  gave  him 
Lord  Dartmouth's  letter;  be  asked 
about  the  fleet.  Abundance  of 
people  railed  at  Lord  Dsrtmoa^ 
but  the  King  contbuailj  jnstiiied 
him.  The  whole  Dutch  fleet  an  it 
Plymouth,  where  they  were  sainted 
by  the  citadel  at  their  coming  ^th 
about  40  guns.  Bristol  in  ^ 
Prince  of  Orange's  hands.  Tbe 
Marquess  of  Worcester,  tbe  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Lord  Blessington,  C^t. 
Steveningham,  and  several  oth^ 
have  gone  over  to  the  Prince.  Tbe 
Lords  of  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Godolphin  are  gone  to  negotiate,  bat 
the  trumpeter  that  was  sent  befon 
for  leave  they  found  drank  asleep 
at  Beading,  so  they  are  forced  to 
stay  there  till  they  have  an  answer 
by  another.'  December  ir.  I**- 
ter  by  Phil.  Frowde  at  London: 
*  The  Queen  and  Prince  went  mj 
down  the  river  on  Sunday  night 
The  King  followed  about  two  or 
three  o*clock»    The  mob  are  tov 
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>alliiig  down  the  Mass-bouses  and 
>nmiiig,  &c.'  December  19.  Let- 
er  bj  Sir  B.  Beacb:  'Tbe  King 
aken  to  Faversbam;  tbe  Gban- 
iellor  taken  ;  be  was  going  to  Ham« 
>ro*  in  a  collier ;  wben  taken  to  tbe 
!x>rd  Hayor,  be  knelt  to  kiss  bis 
land ;  tbe  Lord  Major  so  astonisbed 
ibat  he  fell  into  a  swound.^  Tbe 
>rig^al  journal  by  tbe  Marquis  of 
SalifaXy  in  £arl  Spencer's  collec- 
ion,  is  of  gpreat  interest,  as  sbowing 
Sling  William's  opinion  on  persons 
ind  parties.  On  December  30, 
[688,  in  a  conversation  witb  tbe 
Marqnis,  '  Tbe  King  said  tbat  tbe 
Coixunonwealtb  party  was  tbe 
strongest  in  England;  said  tbat 
at  best  tbey  would  bave  a  Duke  of 
Venice.  Li  tbat  perbaps  be  was 
not  so  mucb  mistaken.  Said  tbat 
be  did  not  come  to  establisb  a  Com- 
monwealtb,  and  be  was  sure  of  one 
tbing,  be  would  not  stay  in  England 


if  King  James  came  again.  He 
said  also,  witb  tbe  strongest  asseve- 
ration, be  would  go  if  tbey  went 
about  to  make  bim  regent.  Tbe 
Bisbop  of  Salisbury,  a  dangerous 
man,  and  bad  no  principles,  bade 
me  speak  witb  tbose  wbo  came  from 
Dr.  Oates ;  said  be  would  give  bim 
sometbing,  tbongb  it  went  bard  witb 
bim.  On  anotber  day  be  said  be 
would  bave  some  of  us  talk  to- 
g^tber  to  see  to  find  some  expedient 
in  Oates's  matter.  N.6. — Tbis  was 
not  pursued.' 

Dr.  Lyons,  of  Dublin,  submitted 
to  tbe  Commissioners  a  large  col- 
lection of  papers  and  letters  ad- 
dressed to  or  connected  witb  Wil- 
liam King,  Arcbbisbop  of  Dublin 
(6,1650  d.  1729).  Selections  from 
tbese  letters  occupy  about  twenty 
pages  of  tbe  Hicport,  and  tbese  con- 
tain interesting  information  on  tbe 
History  of  Ireknd. 
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THE   BURGOMASTER'S    FAMILY; 
OR,  WEAL  AND  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WORLD. 

BY  CHKISTINE  MGLLER. 
TBAKSLATED  FBOH  THE  DUTCH  BT  SIR  JOHN  SHAW  LSFKVBB. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  WAVERING   HEART. 

I  AM  always  bringing  you  back  to 
the  great  market-place  in  Dil- 
burg,  worthy  reader.  This  is  not  so 
much  my  fault  as  that  of  the  town 
itself,  where  you  can  walk  but  a 
little  way  without  coming  straight 
upon  one  part  or  another  of  the 
said  market-place.  This  time  we 
will  direct  our  steps  to  an  old- 
fashioned  house  at  the  comer  of 
Still  Street,  where  a  copper-plate 
on  the  door  informs  you  that  part 
of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  ia  inhabited 
by  *  Mr.  Welters,  Advocate.' 

The  house  was  let  on  lease  to  the 
head-master  of  the  town  school, 
Master  Geele,  who  in  an  ingenious 
manner  had  contrived  to  accommo- 
date, on  the  ground  floor,  in  three 
rooms  of  very  modest  dimensions, 
not  only  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren,  but  also  a  gigantic  bureau, 
which  had  been  handed  down  as 
an  heirloom  through  three  genera- 
tions of  Master  Geele. 

Originally,  Master  G^ele  had 
occupied  the  whole  house,  when  he 
and  his  young  wife,  coming  home 
from  the  town-hall  and  church,  had 
entered  it  as  a  happy  couple ;  but 
the  little  Geelings  who  soon  made 
their  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
whose  numbers,  annually  increas- 
ing, required  an  extra  place  at 
the  dinner  table  each  year  for  one 
more  hungry  mouth,  had  gradually 
made  an  addition  of  income  not 
only  desirable,  but  essential.  So 
by  degrees,  and  contrary  to  what 
is  usually  thought  fitting,  in  pro- 
portion as  Master  Geele's  family 
increased,  his  house  in  inverse  pro- 
portion became  smaller ;  room  after 
room  had  been  offered  up  to  the 


growing  wants  of  the  familj,  iiO 
the  sacrifice  reached  its  limiis  liy 
the  Geeles  giving  up  to  Otto 
Welters  the  whole  of  the  first  floor. 
consisting  of  three  spacious  apait- 
ments,  opening  on  to  each  other, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  waited  on  by  the  Httle  Gieles, 
and  of  being  supplied  hj  Mis.  GeeJe 
with  hot  water  for  tea 

The  three  rooms  occupied  ly 
Otto — ^bed-room,  sitting-room,  and 
office  —  fully  deserved  the  good 
repute  they  had  among  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  especially  the  sitting. 
room,  which,  vnth  its  three  win- 
dows looking  on  to  the  market* 
place,  might  be  called  perfectios. 
It  was  a  large,  cheerful  room,  in 
which  comfort  and  good  taste 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
making  it  agreeable.  Fine  prints 
and  drawings  adorned  the  walls; 
a  book-case,  filled  with  oostlj 
editions,  a  writing-table  with  p^rs 
spread  on  it,  easy-chairs  in  all  the 
nicest  places  by  the  windows  or 
the  fireside,  and  a  luxurious  sofa; 
these  are  some  of  the  things  ^  I 
recollect  about  the  room,  which,  I 
believe,  would  have  satisfied  the 
highest  possible  demands  of  anj 
bachelor. 

Yet  it  was  in  no  pleasuiabfe 
mood  that  Otto  vras  now  sitting  as 
we  find  him  in  his  pretty  room. 
His  eyes  were  gazing  out  into  the 
great  noarket-place  with  the  fixe<l 
look  of  a  man  who,  absorbed  with 
the  pictures  that  are  passing  before 
his  mind's  eye,  does  not  remark 
what  his  bodily  eyes  are  beholding; 
and  with  his  cigar  gone  out,  and 
his  book  fallen  fi?om  his  hands,  he 
might  be  strictly  described  as  in  a 
brown  study. 

tt  is  indisputable  that  there  an 
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xnen  wbose  lives  glide  on  like  a 
gently  flowing  river  over  a  bed  of 
pebbles ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  flow 
over  the  bed  onwards,  no  sharp 
points,  no  rough  stones,  no  hin- 
drances or  opposition  of  any  kind ; 
calm  in  itself,  producing  calm  in 
others.  But  the  river  flows  on  till 
great  stones,  standing  athwart  the 
stream,  suddenly  obstruct  its  course 
— till  a  tree,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
unexpectedly  encumbers  it — till  a 
projecting  rook  arrests  and  divides 
the  current — ^till  the  descent  causes 
a  waterfall,  and  the  calm,  murmur- 
ing brook  is  changed  into  a  foaming 
cataract,  which  rushes  down  with 
a  thundering  noise.  This  image  is 
applicable  to  Otto  Welters. 

When  he  reflected  on  his  life  as 
it  was  a  few  months  before,  it  was 
like  the  calm  flowing  river  ;  at 
peace  with  himself,  at  peace  with 
the  world ;  his  path  of  Hfe,  his  aim 
in  life  plsonly  marked  out  before 
him;  seeking  for  good  and  doing 
good,  and  convinced  that  the 
smooth  bed  would  continue  to  the 
end.  And  now  obstacles  had  come ; 
passion  had  troubled  the  calm  of 
his  soul,  and  the  wild,  fierce  storm 
of  conflict  in  his  heart,  raged  like 
the  foaming  waterfall.  He,  who 
had  felt  so  strong,  so  sure  of  him- 
self, had  come  to  the  conviction 
^f  his .  own  weakness — ^weakness 
Bvhich,  a  short  time  before,  he 
io  despised  in  others.  He  loved, 
3iit  not  her  to  whom  he  was  be- 
:a:x>thed ;  the  image  which  occupied 
lis  whole  soul  was  not  the  ima^ 
>f  her  whose  love  he  had  sought 
uid  won.  Poor  Weak  Otto  I  he 
lad  wrestled  and  striven.  Day  after 
lay  he  had  admitted  to  himself 
lOMT  far  Celine  Arnold  fell  short 
9rhen  he  compared  her  with  Mary 
ran  Stein.  He  had  compelled  him- 
(elf  to  be  more  and  more  with 
Mjiry — ^less  and  less  with  Celine. 
JVlien  at  Mary's  6ide,  he  had  tried 
o  force  himself  to  forget  the  dark 
yeBf  and  all  in  vain;  the  crisis 
lad  come. 


The  pictures  which  we  conjecture 
to  be  passing  before  his  mind,  as  he 
sat  lost  in  thought  at  the  window, 
were  all  scenes  in  which  Celine 
played  the  principal  part.  All  the 
hours  he  had  spent  with  her  passed 
before  him  as  in  a  panorama  in  this 
one  hour  of  approaching  separation ; 
for  that  such  it  must  be,  had  ripened 
into  a  fixed  resolution  on  the  part 
of  Otto. 

He  might  have  been  unfortunate 
in  this,  that  he  had  so  little  under- 
stood his  own  heart,  and  that  he 
had  imagined  the  feeling  which 
attached  him  to  Mary  van  Stein  to 
be  love  ;  but  he  would  stand  to  his 
word,  whatever  it  might  cost  him. 
He  would  endeavour  to  make  Mary 
happy,  as  happy  as  he  could,  and 
she  should  never  doubt  that  she 
had  all  he  could  give,  except  his 
love,  which  she  had  never '  posses- 
sed ;  that^  alas !  he  now  knew  too 
well. 

He  alone  should  be  the  victim  of 
this  mistake.  No  one  should  ever 
say  of  him  that  he  played  with  the 
love  of  such  a  noble  girl  as  Mary. 
His  own  self-respect  should  save 
him  &om  the  shipwreck  of  his 
principles. 

The  very  next  day  Mr.  van  Stein 
and  Mary  were  to  start  for  Mont- 
pellier,  in  order  to  avoid  the  severity 
of  the  winter  in  Holland  ;  and  be- 
fore they  left,  Otto  wished  to  settle 
with  his  uncle  as  to  the  purchase  of 
the  house,  which,  on  the  following 
summer,  was  to  receive  Mary  van 
Stein  and  himself  as  a  newly- 
married  pair. 

How  often  during  the  last  few 
days  he  had  wished  to  do  this ! 
Every  day  he  had  come  to  the  house 
intending  to  do  it,  and  yet  every 
day  it  was  as  if  he  were  tied  to  his 
chair;  his  tongue  had  reused  to 
serve  him,  and  his  heart  had  obsti- 
nately opposed  what  his  reason  bade 
him  do. 

And  now  the  last  evening  before 
their  departure  had  come,  and  he 
tried  to  resist  with  all  his  might  the 
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meanneos  and   oowardlineBS  of  a 
further  delay. 

One  hoar  more,  however,  still 
remained  to  him  which  he  oonld 
devote  to  comfortless  thoughts  on 
the  chosen  of  his  heart,  who  conld 
never  be  anything  to  him  and  could 
never  even  know  how  mnch  she 
was  to  him. 

In  this  his  last  honr,  before,  urged 
bj  his  sense  of  duty,  he  should  go 
forth  to  seal  his  &te,  he  thought 
over  every  meeting  with  Celine  in  all 
the  vivid  coloui*ing  of  an  inefface- 
able memory. 

He  thought  of  her,  as  he  had 
first  seen  her,  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  her  father's  room,  in  her 
close-fitting  riding  habit ;  bethought 
of  her  on  the  evening  when,  singmg 
and  playing  to  him,  she  had  lured 
away  his  heart  by  the  richness  of 
her  tones.  He  thought  of  that 
September  morning  when  he  had 
accompanied  her  and  her  father  out 
hunting,  and  she  had  ridden  on  her 
beauti^l  horse  through  the  woods, 
leaping  over  hedges  and  ditches  for 
the  mere  fun  of  it,  while  he  and  her 
father  preferred  a  longer  and  safer 
route,  and  joining  them  again  with 
a  hearty  laugh.  He  thought,  too,  of 
the  morning  after  the  ball  of  the 
Eversberg  family,  of  which  he  had 
given  her  an  account^  when  with 
sparkling  eyes  she  had  exclaimed, 
*I  would  give  something  to  have 
been  there,  Otto,  and  to  have  danced 
with  you,'  when  she  had  obliged 
her  father  to  sit  down  and  play  a 
waltz,  and  like  a  wilful,  merry 
child,  had  danced  round  and  round 
the  room  with  the  too  ready  Otto 
for  more  than  half  an  hour.  .  .  . 

But  there  were  certain  other 
things  which  Otto  might  have  re- 
collected, and  which  seemed  to  have 
escaped  his  memory  in  a  wonderful 
way.  For  instance,  certain  changes 
in  her  temper  and  humour,  a  few 
sharp  slaps  administered  to  the 
Javanese  maid  with  her  prettily- 
Rhaped  hand  in  Otto's  presence, 
her  assertion  of  her  will  in  every- 


thing, very  unbecoming  luwen 
addressed  to  her  &ther  oa  ^ 
smallest  opposition  to  his  wislia, 
inscrutable  changes  in  herbehaTioBr 
to  Otto,  sometinies  gentle  lod  eor. 
dial  with  a  tuuceU  almost  childk!; 
sometimes  proud  and  ddkDt,ttd 
always  changing  £rom  the  cheis^ 
to  the  melancholy  withoat  (st 
smallest  apparent  reason.  But  it 
was  just  this  changeableDess,  tk 
uncertainty  as  to  the  reoep- 
tion  he  should  meet  with,  4 
irresistible  charm  of  her  fits  of 
goodness  and  agreeahleness,  tlie 
attractiveness  even  of  her  m- 
friendly  and  spiteful  moments, 
which  had  made  such  a  deep  impics- 
sion  upon  the  calm,  equable,  good- 
humoured  Otto.  All  these  aeemed 
to  him  to  suit  Celine's  individnalitj 
so  completely,  that  he  could  do: 
think  of  her,  indeed  he  would  birs 
admired  her  far  less,  with  the  ob 
dignity  which  had  attracted  him  m 
Mary.  Indeed,in  his  present  exdted 
frame  of  mind,  there  was  BoasthLg 
in  Mary's  calm,  equable  tanpen- 
ment  which  oppressed  and  initeted 
him. 

And  then — ^though  Otto  felt 
ashamed  that  this  reason  should 
have  such  undue  weight  with  hk 
— he  still  could  not  deny  th»t  b& 
was  carried  away  by  the  inoom- 
parable  beauty  of  Gelme ;  beutifiil 
m  all  her  various  moods,  with  the 
soft  melancholy  expression  which 
sometimes  overshadowed  her  &a, 
beautiful  also  with  her  eyes  hid- 
ing with  anger,  and  the  heightened 
flush  of  passion,  but  more  besutifn} 
still  in  the  abandon  of  her  light- 
heartedness,  which  now  and  then 
make  her  dark  eyes  sparkle  asd 
spread  over  her  countenance  an 
expression  of  almost  childlike  joj. 

And  Mary  ? 

With  a  blush  of  shame  Oiio 
broke  loose  from  these  meditation. 
Why  these  comparisons  ?  Where- 
fore these  tormenting  thoughts  m 
recollections  ?  Mary  was  his  be- 
trothed, the  fiiture  companion  of 
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lis  life,  whom  be  had  yolantarily 
ihosen,  and  who  at  all  events 
le  could  not  think  of  bat  with 
he  utmost  respect,  which  she  well 
leserved. 

Moreover,  were  he  free,  what 
tecurity  bad  he  that  Celine  Arnold 
vould  ever  be  anything  more  to 
lim  than  she  was  at  present  ? 

ELad  be  ever  been  able  to  perceive 
my  sign  on  her  part  that  her  feei- 
ng towards  him  was  anything 
more  than  a  passing  inclination  for 
%  pleasant  acquaintance?  Was 
there  anything  in  the  unreserved 
tone  in  which  she  often  spoke  to 
him  which  at  the  most  could  be 
regarded  as  a  token  of  any  greater 
inclination  P 

Otto    reminded  himself  at  that 

moment    of   one  trifling    incident 

among  others — of  how  he  had  once 

let  fall  that  there  was  something 

unfeminine  in  a  woman   smoking, 

which  grated  againsb  his  feelings  ; 

and  how  from  that  time  forth  ho 

had  never  been  at  Beckley  without 

seeing   Celine  pat  a  pipe  in   her 

mouth,  and  at  times  when  he  knew 

she  had  not  previously  been  in  the 

habit  of  doing  so.     Besides  that, 

she  had  never  sang  again  a  song 

which    on    one    occasion    he    had 

praised  as  especially  pretty  and  to 

his  taste ;  in  short,  neither  by  word 

nor  deed  had  she  ever  shown  him 

anything  but   indifference.       Yos, 

that  was    the  real  word,  thought 

Otto.    She  was  indifferent  to  him — 

that  was  the  final  result  of  all  his 

reflections — she  was  indifferent  to 

him,  and  it  was  better  so  ;  it  would 

make  it  easier  for  him  to  falfll  his 

duty  to  Maiy. 

And  yet, if  he  were  but  free! — 
Springing  from  his  chair,  he  passed 
his  huid  over  his  forehead  as  if  he 
would  drive  away  all  thoughts 
which  made  him  waver  and  hesitate 
in  doing  his  duty.  A  few  moments 
later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Mr.  van 
Stein's  house. 

There  was  an  unusual  bustle  in 
the  sitting-room  when  Otto  entered. 


owing  to  the  preparations  for  the 
journey  which  was  at  hand.  Bending 
over  a  large  trunk,  Mary  was 
packing,  under  her  father's  direc- 
tions, the  necessaries  which  he  could 
not  dispense  with  till  the  last 
evening,  although  it  would  certainly 
have  been  far  more  agreeable  to 
Mary  not  to  have  had  to  put  off  all 
these  arrangements  till  the  last. 

*  Remember  my  foot- warmer, 
Mary ;  and  don't  forget  the  milk 
bottle,  that  at  least  I  may  know 
whether  I  have  sour  milk  in  my 
stomach.  Put  in  my  own  drinking 
glass :  without  it  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  water  I 
drink,  and  I  may  take  too  much. 
For  Heaven's  sake  don't  forget  the 
Scott's  pills,  and  the  cushion  for 
my  back,  and  the  sleeping  powders, 
Mary.* 

*  AH  packed  up,  dear  papa,'  said 
Mary  ;  and  between  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  with  her  hands  full  of 
business,  she  could  only  bid  Otto 
welcome  with  a  friendly  nod  as  he 
entered. 

*  Packed  up  !  No,  I  don't  believe 
it,  Mary,  for  I  must  have  seen  it ; 
I  was  sitting  by  all  the  while,  and 
it  would  have  been  extraordinary 
if  I  hod  missed  seeing  it.  Yes ;  I 
understand  it  all  well  enough — ^you 
say  it  only  to  put  me  off.' 

'  Hush,  papa  dear  !  they  are 
packed ;  but  I  will  look  again,  and 
I  will  even  bring  them  out  in  order 
to  convince  you ;  it  is  not  much 
trouble.* 

Mary  patiently  took  out  of  the 
trunk  all  the  things  packed  above 
them.  Otto  stood  by,  with  folded 
arms,  silent,  but  in  his  heart  angry. 
Struck,  as  he  had  often  been  before, 
by  Mary's  unhappy  lot,  his  com- 
passion for  her  now  was  stronger 
than  ever — ^yet  this  time  he  also 
began  to  feel  cross  with  her.  As 
Mary  stood  stooping  over  the  trunk, 
patiently  repacking,  to  pacify  the 
sickly  ill-humour  of  her  father, 
without  a  shade  of  annoyance  or 
impatience  on  her  face,  Otto  asked 
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himself  whether  this  goodness  of 
heart  which  he  had  so  much  admired 
in  her  could  possibly  arise  from  a 
want  of  character  in  her.  Bat  this 
thought  no  sooner  occurred  to  him 
than  he  felt  ashamed  of  it ;  and 
when  the  unfortunate  sleeping  pow* 
ders  were  found  and  again  packed  up 
with  the  other  things,  Otto  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  when 
Mary  was  sent  upstairs  to  fetch 
something,  to  sit  down  unexpectedly 
close  to  Mr.  van  Stein,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  object  without  any 
preparation. 

•  Uncle,  I  wish  very  much  to  speak 
to  you  about  Mary.' 

*  To  speak  about  Mary  ! '  said 
Uncle  van  Stein,  making  a  face 
as  if  a  toothache  were  now  added 
to  his  other  torments.  '  I  thought 
we  had  talked  the  matter  out  about 
Mary  last  time.  You  must  not 
trouble  me  this  evening,  Otto. 
Bemember  that  to-morrow  I  must 
set  off  on  my  journey,  and  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  sleep,  indeed  I  have 
not  much  chance  of  that,  for  Mary 
has  packed  up  my  night-cap,  and 
she  knows  I  cannot  sleep  in  the 
thin  woollen  one;  but  that  is  just 
like  her,  she  always  thinks  most  of 
herself,  and  her  invalid  father  is 
only  an  incumbrance.^ 

Otto  waited  patiently  for  the  end 
of  this  new  complaint ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  uncle  was  silent,  he  proceeded 
with  the  matter  ho  wished  to  ac« 
complish. 

'  When  I  last  spoke  to  you  about 
Mary,  uncle,  .neither  of  us  then  had 
the  little  legacies  from  Aunt  Emmy, 
which  we  could  not  apply  better 
than  in  setting  up  housekeeping.  I 
can  rely  on  my  business  and  on  the 
means  I  possess  to  maintain  our- 
selves comfortably,  so  that  a  longer 
indefinite  postponement  of  our  mar- 
riage is  unnecessary.  Last  week  it 
came  to  my  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Stork  is  about  to  leave  the  town, 
and  next  May  his  house  will  be  to 
let.  I  have  already  asked  for 
the  refusal  of  it^  and  I  hope  you  will 


agree  witb  me  that  I  should  taibi 
l^no  of  ity  and  that  in  the  sosusff 
when  Mary  returns  with  you  fm, 
Montpellier — ' 

Otto  had  proceeded  thus  k, 
when  he  felt  a  hand  pkoed  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  turning  roimd,  k 
beheld  Mary^s  fiELoe,  fix>m  whicli  si 
colour  had  vanished.  It  seemed  » 
if  for  a  moment  it  cost  her  mcd 
to  speak,  as  if  her  lips  refoaed 
to  utter  the  words  which  hnig 
upon  them ;  bat  that  with  a  gns 
effort  of  will  she  was  able  tc 
overcome  this  momentary  feeliog; 
and  if  her  face  bad  not  been  so  ptl^ 
and  agitated,  one  would  not  bare 
remarked  anything  particular  from 
the  tone  in  which  she  spoke. 

*Otto,'  she  said,  *you  must  not 
trouble  papa  on  this  subject  to- 
night. We  most  be  up  earlj  to- 
morrow, and  papa  must  begin  his 
journey  after  a  calm,  quiet  siglit. 
What  you  wish  to  say  can  just  as 
well  be  written.  Take  leateof  him 
now,  if  you  like,  for  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  myself.' 

Otto  obeyed  her  involimtarDT. 
He  got  up  and  said  a  few  words  to 
his  uncle,  the  substance  of  ^hich 
was  that  he  intended  to  see  him 
again  at  the  station.  Mai;  ins 
waiting  for  him.  at  the  door 
with  a  light  ;  he  followed  her 
in  silence  down  the  passage  to 
a  little  room  opening  into  the 
garden.  They  entered  this  room, 
which  was  lighted  by  a  small  lamp. 
In  silence  Mary  set  down  the 
candle,  and  as  she  did  so,  Otto 
saw  plainly  that  her  hand  trembiei 

A  strange  feeling  of  annojaoce 
and  ill-humour  had  come  orer 
Otto  at  Mary's  interruption.  I* 
was  not  the  tone  and  voice  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  hesr  m 
which  he  broke  the  silence. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  (^  this, 
Mary,  that  you  forbid  me  to  ^jeak 
to  your  fattier  ?  How  am  I  to 
understand  it  P  Are  you  displeased 
because  I  did  not  first  talk  itov^ 
with  you  P    Yon  know  well  tioti* 
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[b  of  no  Bse  for  ne  to  speak  to  each 
>iher  abont  it  until  we  have  yoar 
"ather's  approval  of  it ;  and  I  ata 
iare  that,  bat  for  yonr  strange,  in- 
explicable interference,  he  wonld 
}ow  have  given  his  consent/ 

Otto  was  silent  after  saying  this, 
mdently  expecting  Mary's  answer ; 
>at  she,  with  her  hand  resting  on 
;he  table,  stood  silent  and  motion- 
less  opposite  him.  He  was  still 
more  put  ont  of  temper  by  her 
itrange  behavionr,  of  which  he 
Q  vain  sought  the  key.  It  had 
x^en  with  much  self-conquest,  and 
irged  on  by  the  force  of  his  feelings 
)f  duty  and  honour,  that  he  had 
X)mpelled  himself  to  speak  to  her 
'at  her ;  and  here  it  was  Mary  her- 
self— Mary,  for  whose  happiness  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own — 
crho  hindered  him. 

*  How  is  it,  Mary  P*  he  began 
igain.  *  Perhaps  what  I  offer  you 
nay  not  appear  enough  P  It  is 
l^rne  the  house  is  but  small,  and 
)ur  income  will  at  first  be  some- 
irhat  limited;  but  I  thought  that 
four  desires  were  moderate,  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  you.' 

*  No,  Otto,  it  is  not  enough  for 
me.' 

Calmly  and  deliberately  these 
fiords  were  uttered ;  proudly  she 
raised  her  head,  and  her  eyes,  which 
iiW  now  had  wandered  round  the 
room,  rested  upon  Otto  with  an 
ndescribable  expression  of  good- 
ness and  sorrow. 

'  No,  it  is  not  enough  for  me,'  she 
^peated  ;  *  the  small  house,  the 
itiil  more  limited  income,  would 
lot  deter  me ;  but  I  wish  for  and 
require  the  undivided  heart  of  the 
man  with  whom  I  must  share  them, 
ind  that  you  cannot  offer  me,  Otto.' 

Alarmed  and  perplexed  at  these 
mexpected  words,  Otto  stammered 
Hit,  *I  do  not  understand  you, 
Slary.' 

*  Do  not  sav  that,  Otto,'  interposed 
^ary,  who  nad  now  become  per- 
Bctly  ealm ;  '  let  there  be  truth 
)etween  us.     If  yon  yourself  find 


it  difficult  to  speak  out,  let  it  be  •for 
me  to  B&y  what  ought  to  be  jsaid. 
Tell  me,  Otto,  have  you  really 
thought  that  I  did  not  observe  what 
was  passing  in  you— *that  I  did  not 
know  how  your  heart  had  been 
turned  away  from  me— -how  another 
possessed  your  love,  which  by  a 
mistake  you  thought  belonged  to 
meP  Believe  me,  I  have  known 
and  understood  it  all.  I  have  seen 
the  straggle  which  it  has  cost  yon, 
and  I  have  inwardly  pitied  you, 
Otto.  For  many  weeks  past  I  have 
resolved  to  give  you  back  your 
liberty ;  but  I  wished,  as  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  for  ub 
both,  to  have  written  to  you  from 
Montpellier.  Your  conversation^ 
with  papa,  however,  has  hastened 
the  necessity  of  this.  So  let  us 
part  in  peace  and  friendship  ;  I  can 
never  be  more  to  you  than  a  sincere 
and  interested  friend,  but  also  not 
less;  of  that  you  may  be  confident/ 
She  offered  him  her  hand,  but 
Otto  dared  not  take  it.  He  was 
overpowered  with  indescribable 
feelings  of  alarm  and  shame,  and 
his  confusion  was  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  speak. 

*  Mary,'  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  'my  heart  may 
have  wandered  from  you  for  a  short 
time;  I  cannot  deny  that;  but  I 
swear  to  you  that  you  have  no 
cause  for  jealousy,  and  that  I  have 
never  spoken  a  word  to  any  woman;  - 
which  I  could  not  repeat  in  your 
presence.' 

*  That  I  know.  Otto.  It  was  not 
any  doubt  of  your  uprightness  and 
honour  which  was  the  cause  of  my 
determination.  I  know,  that  had  I 
agreed  to  the  hiring  of  the  house 
for  us,  I  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  my  absence  from  Celine 
Ameld.  I  know  that,  with  her 
image  in  your  heart,  your  word 
once  given  would  have  stood  firm, 
and  that  even  without  your  love  I 
should  not  have  had  to  complain  of 
you.  But  once  more' — she  said, 
speaking   with    an    earnest    and 
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dmphaiio  tone — ^  I  repeat  to  yon, 
OttOy  this  is  not  enough  for  me. 
I  know  of  no  middle  course  in  this 
respect.  I  will  have  all  or  none. 
I  can  give  yon  np  now  because  my 
reason  tells  me  that  it  must  be  so ; 
but  to  become  your  wife  with  the 
conviction  that  your  love  belong^  to 
another,  Otto,  that  I  cannot,  and 
what  is  more,  I  will  not  do.' 

How  strange  these  words,  uttered 
in  a  passionate  accent,  sounded  to 
Otto ;  how  strange  from  the  lips  of 
her  whom  he  had  never  known 
otherwise  than  calm  and  meek, 
whose  goodness  he  had  ascribed 
a  few  minutes  before  to  want  of 
character.  There  he  stood,  before 
Mary,  silenced  and  confounded. 
Painfully  the  consciousness  forced 
itself  upon  him  that  he  had  lost  a 
noble  and  magnanimous  heart. 
Sinking  down  into  a  chair,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
at  last  so  far  controlled  his  agita- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  speak. 

*  Mary,'  he  whispered,  *  you  must 
indeed  despise  me  deeply  to  thrust 
me  away  from  you  thus.  I  know 
that  I  have  forfeited  my  right  to 
alter  your  determination.  I  only 
ask  you :  decide  nothing  to-day, 
and  give  me  the  winter  to  learn  to 
know  thoroughly  my  own  heart.' 

She  shook  her  head  with  a 
sorrowful  expression  on  her  face. 
*  No,  Otto,  you  must  not  do  violence 
to  your  heart  on  my  account. 
Employ  the  winter  in  seeking  for 
the  love  to  which  your  heart  is 
attracted.  Let  that  word  be  never 
more  pronounced  between  us.  It 
was  a  delusion  which  entangled 
both  of  us.  Let  us  be  thankftil 
that  we  have  waked  up  from  it 
before  it  was  too  late.' 

*  And  what  if  you  are  mistaken, 
Mary — if  all  this  is  the  phantom 
of  your  imagination— if  I  have 
never  loved  Celine  as  you  sup- 
pose?' 

Long  and  earnestly  Mary  gazed 
at  Otto  with  a  searching  look, 
whilst  a  deep  blush  coloured  her 


cheeks.  Perhaps  it  was  a  flickenog 
of  hope  which  thns  so  gimt^ 
affected  her,  bat  certainly  it  wu  s 
feeling  of  guilt  which  xnade  Otso 
turn  away  his  eyes ;  and  wha  bs 
raised  them  again  to  her,  she  stood 
before  him  as  calm  and  as  pak  as 
at  first. 

*  You  do  love  her.  Otto  ;  do  wA 
mislead  yourself.  Win  her  love;  be 
happy  with  her,  and  think  of  me  &s 
a  sister,  who  wishes  you  well  with 
all  her  heart.  Forget  iha,t  you  ev& 
thought  we  could  be  anything  else 
to  each  other.' 

*  And   you,    Mary  '  —  hesitaticg 
and  after  an  interval  of  silence  fas 
faltered  out  these  words.    Oh,  that 
he  could  have  said  to  her  with  s 
pure  conscience:  'I  love  yon,  joa. 
are  necessary  to  my  happiness.'  Bat 
even  at  this   critical   moment  he 
could   not  say  that  w^hich  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling  of  his  heart 
would  have  been  a  lie;   he  ooold 
not  feign  before  those  hoDomable 
truthful  eyes,  which  pierced  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  could  only 
utter  the  words  which  at  the  hkk 
ment  pressed   like   lead   upon  hia 
heart :  *  And  you,  Mary  ?  ' 

*  My  way  lies  marked  out  before 
me:  have  no  anxiety  as  to  thst, 
Otto.  In  my  old  helpless  father 
God  has  laid  upon  me  my  task  in 
this  world ;  and  is,  perhaps,  pn- 
nishing  me  for  wishing  to  set  it 
aside.  He  knows  what  is  good  for 
me  better  than  I  do,  and  whosoever 
trusts  in  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed 
Do  not  these  words  of  comfort  stimd 
written :  "All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  tlmt  love  God  "  ?  * 

So  calm,  so  composed,  she  stood 
before  him,  that  again  the  same 
effect  was  produced  upon  him  bj 
this  outward  calmness  as  had  lat- 
terly  so  often  been  the  case.  Spring- 
ing from  his  chair,  he  said  in  a 
bitter  tone,  '  Mary,  is  it  possible 
you  can  have  loved  me,  and  can 
part  from  me  so  calmly?  With 
your  Christian  submission  is  ^lere 
not    mixed    a   good    deal    of  in- 
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difTerenoe,  which  makes  yoa  ac- 
qaiesoe  in  oar  separation  without 
difficulty?' 

Again  a  deep  blush  coloured 
Mary's  pale  cheeks,  as  if  she  were  in 
pain ;  she  pressed  her  clasped  hands 
to  her  breast,  but  not  a  word  of  the 
complaint  and  reproaches  which 
filled  her  heart  at  Otto's  question 
came  from  her  colourless,  trembling 
lips. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  some 
moments  were  necessary  to  her  be* 
fore  she  could  command  her  voice 
sufficiently  to  speak. 

'  Papa  is  waiting  for  me  to  help 
him  into  bed.  Otto;  I  cannot  stay 
with  you  any  longer.  Farewell. 
May  you  be  happy.' 

Bat  the  moment  of  silence  which 
followed  Otto's  question  had  been 
enough  to  bring  him  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  injustice. 

Her  hand,  which  she  held  out  to 
him,  he  took  between  his,  and  he 
gazed  once  more,  with  a  pained  ex- 
pression, on  the  friendly,  soft  face, 
and,  deeply  affected,  he  whispered, 
*  God  bless  you,  Maiy ;  forgive  me.* 
Then  she  accompanied  him  along 
the  passage  as  she  had  done  for 
many  months  past  after  his  evening 
visits.  Whether  from  habit  or  by 
design,  she  put  her  hand  through 
his  arm  as  usual,  and  so  they  went  in 
silence  together  to  the  outer  door. 

*  May  I  come  to-morrow  to  the 
train  to  wish  you  good-bye,  Mary?' 

*Do  as  your  heart  inclines  you, 
Otto.     Farewell.' 

Once  more  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and  he  dared  not — no,  he 
dared  not  embrace  her. 

Slowly  he  let  go  her  hand.  Tears 
started  into  his  eyes  as  she  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

It  was  over ! 

Over !  And  this  also  was  -the 
word  which  sounded  like  a  knell  in 
Mary's  bosom.  Over  I  She  shut 
and  chained  up  the  door,  as  she  had 
done  every  evening  at  Otto's  depar- 
ture, but  slowly  and  hesitatingly  as 
she  had  never  done  before. 


She  was  overcome  with  an  irre- 
sistible  feeling,  as  if  it  were  her 
happiness,  her  hope,  her  youth  that 
she  had  bolted  out. 

With  her  ears  against  ihe  door, 
she  listened  to  the  retreating  foot- 
steps of  him  she  loved  so  much^ 
how  much  Heaven  only  knew. 

She  put  down  the  light,  which 
she  had  been  holding  in  her  trem- 
bling hands,  and  sat  down  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  bench  in  the  passage 
to  collect  her  strength  to  answer 
the  bell  in  her  father's  room,  which 
had  rung  incessantly  since  she  had 
shut  the  door  upon  Otto. 

'  So,  Mary,  you  are  come  at  last 
to  lock  the  trunks  and  help  me  into 
bed.  You  might  as  well  have  put 
off*  your  chatter  with  Otto  to  a  more 
suitable  time.  There  are  things  to 
be  done  now  which  are  much  more 
important  than  such  nonsense.' 

Mary  made  no  answer  to  this  flood 
of  words.  She  helped  her  father  to 
bed  and  then  went  round  the  house, 
putting  the  last  touch  to  all  the 
preparations  for  the  journey,  and 
it  was  already  past  midnight  when, 
having  got  everything  ready,  she 
at  last  repaired  to  her  own  room. 

At  last  to  rest,  and  at  last  alone. 

But  even  now  it  was  not  in  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears  that  she 
sought  relief  for  her  pain.  Only  the 
fixed  look  of  her  eyes  denoted  that 
her  thoughts  were  far  away  from 
tlie  practical  operation  of  undress- 
ing which  she  had  just  commenced. 

Nevertheless,  before  she  went  to 
bed,  she  raised  her  candle  up  towards 
the  wall  where  a  portrait  in  oil  the 
size  of  life  represented  a  beautiful 
young  woman.  One  would  have 
sought  in  vain  for  any  resemblance 
in  Mary  to  this  portrait,  but  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  friendly, 
gentle  expression  of  the  face,  which 
reminded  one  of  her. 

And  in  the  contemplation  of  those 
beloved  features,  two  warm  tears  for 
the  first  time  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
*  Mother,'  she  whispered,  '  it  is 
over.    I  shall  remain  to  take  care 
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of  Mm ;  help  me,  strengthen  me 
with  your  spirit/  Then  she  slowly 
pmt  down  the  candle  and  bowed  her 
head  for  a  moment  as  if  in  prayer. 
When  she  raised  it  again,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  entirely 
changed ;  her  colour  had  come  back, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  whilst  her  fingers 
tamed  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  open  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  her  voice  sonnded  almost 
cheerful  as  she  read  aloud  the  pas- 
sage which  she  seemed  to  have  been 
searching  for :  '  He  that  taketh  not 
his  cross,  and  foUoweth  after  Me,  is 
not  worthy  of  Me.' 

Mr.  van  Stein  and  Mary  had  set 
off.     Otto  had  seen  their  heavily 
packed  carriage  pass  by  his  window 
just  as  he  had  risen  from  his  bed 
after  a  restless,  sleepless  night- 
Should  he  go  to  the  station  to 
take  leave  of  them  ?     Should  he, 
with  his  deep    feeling    of  shame, 
again  meet  Mary's  eyes  ?      Should 
he  try  once  more  whether  her  sen- 
tence of  separation  was  in  earnest  ? 
No,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  this.     Mary  had  not  even  looked 
up  to  his  house  from  the  carriage — 
no  longer  thought  him  worthy  of  a 
bow.    Could  it  be  true  that  she  had 
ever  loved  him  as  much  as  he  had 
thought  ?     Was  it  after  all  only  for 
a  chimera  that  he  had  suffered  so 
much?     Could  Mary  have  parted 
&om  him  so  easily  if  she  had  really 
loved  him  ?  How  calmly,  how  com- 
posedly had  she  spoken  the  last 
words  which  parted  them !     Was  it 
self-command,  the  practice  of  which 
in  her  life  she  had  brought  to  per- 
fection, or  was  it  coolness  and  in- 
difference ? 

Suddenly  cutting  short  these  re- 
flections, he  hastily  seized  his  ooat 
and  hat. 

He  would  still  see  and  speak  to 
Mary ;  he  would  look  into  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul ;  he  would  know 
whether  the  affection  which  his 
conscience  warned  him  he  had  trifled 
with,  really  existed ;  he  would — 


The  whistle  of  the  departing  traia 
sounded  as  he  aErived  breathkss  oa 
the  platform.  The  train  was  almdj 
in  motion  when  he  reached  ix. 
Peering  hastily  into  the  flrst-cliBS 
carriages,  he  discovered  the  thkk 
great-coat  of  Uncle  van  Stea, 
which  covered  him  up  to  the  chin, 
whilst  Mary  was  busy  in  adjustbg 
his  cache^nez. 

Otto  called  out  her  name;  »hfi 
let  down  the  window  with  a  snddea 
effort,  and  bent  forward  to  wave  her 
hand  to  him. 

Once  more  their  eyes  met ;  once 
more  Mary  gazed  at  Otto  with 
a  gentle,  moumftil  look,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  while  she  forced  a 
smile. 

Disturbed — overwhelmed  by  the 
most  conflicting  emotions.  Otto  re- 
mained motionless  for  some  time 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  lost  sight 
of  the  train  which  bore  Maiy 
away. 

In  his  mind,  which  had  been  so 
calm  but  a  few  months  before,  a 
tumult  and  discord  now  previiled, 
which  made  him  indescribaUj 
unhappy.  What  yesterday  he  had 
thought  of  as  an  impossible  piece 
of  good  fortune,  to  be  free  from  all 
engagements,  and  to  have  obtained 
this  freedom  without  saying  a  single 
word  which  his  strong  sense  of 
honour  and  justice  would  have  for- 
bidden him  to  say — this  was  now  an 
actual  fact.  Mary  was  gone,  and 
he  was  free. 

But  why  did  not   his  heart  re- 
joice, as  he  thought  it  woald  have 
done?     Why  did  he  gaze   at  <he 
train  which   took  her  away  with 
such  an  inward  feeling  of  pain? 
Why  that  inexpressible  longing  to 
see  and  speak  to  her  onoe  more? 
To  go  home  was  at  that  moment 
impossible  to  him;  so  leaving  the 
railway  he  went  along  the  broad 
gravel  walk  which  led  out  of  the 
town. 

He  did  not  heed  the  rain,  whk^ 
fell  in  great  drops ;  he  did  not  feel 
the  chiU  autumn  wind,  whic^  Uflw 
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round  his  ears  and  wbiBtled  tbrongh 
bhe  trees ;  he  coald  only  feel  iJbe 
oppression  and  burden  of  his  own 
wavering  heart,  which  had  brought 
apon  him  all  the  misery  of  this 
strug-gle.  And  not  on  this  day  of 
parting  only,  but  on  many  subse- 
qneut  days,  the  most  unhappy  Otto 
Lad  ever  experienced. 

At  one  time  he  began  a  letter  to 
Mary,  in  which  he  besought  her  to 
forg-et  the  past,  and  to  believe  that 
be  loved  her  more  thcui  any  woman 
in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  got  .thus 
far  the  form  of  Celine  rose  up 
before  his  imagination  as  a  warning 
spectre.  He  then  tore  the  paper 
into  atoms,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
a  thonsand  dreams  and  v^shes,  in 
which  Mary  played  no  part. 

And  yet  a  week  passed  after 
Mary's  departure  before  the  desire 
of  seeing  Celine  again  rose  up  in 
his  mind.  It  was  some  weeks  since 
he  had  paid  his  last  visit  to  Beckley, 
and  in  the  mean  time  information 
of  importance  had  reached  him, 
which  he  had  every  day  intended  to 
bring  before  Mr.  Arnold,  namely, 
that  the  inheritance,  which  had 
mainly  led  to  their  acquaintance, 
had  fallen  through,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  an  heir  nearer  in  suc- 
cession than  Mr.  Arnold,  and  that 
consequently  further  exertions  in 
enquiry  and  investigation  had  be- 
come useless. 

When  Otto  entered  the  gate  of 
Beckley  at  the  same  hour  as  on  his 
first  visit,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
years  had  passed  since  that  day. 

It  was  some  relief  to  him  that 
nature  did  not  now  present  itself  to 
him  in  the  full  summer  glow  of  a 
June  morning;  that  the  flowers 
had  disappeared ;  that  the  few  leaves 
which  had  resisted  the  autumn 
wind  hung  yellow  and  withered  on 
the  trees,  and  might  be  called  soli- 
tary compared  with  the  numbers 
which  crackled  under  his  feet,  or 
"which  the  wind  blew  against  him. 
It  was  a  relief  to  him  that  all  was 
different^  as  he  was  himself. 


It  waa  with  an  altered  faca 
also  that  Mr.  Arnold  came  to  meet 
him  when  Otto  entered  the  study. 
How  much  older,  how  much  fallen 
away,  he  appeared  since  their 
first  meeting,  and  especially  since 
the  last  time  Otto  had  spoken  to 
him  but  a  few  weeks  back.  And 
what  a  shade  of  sadness  overspread 
his  face,  where  now  there  was  a 
settled  expression  of  melancholy, 
the  traces  of  which  Otto  had  often 
discerned  before.  After  greeting 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  excusing  himself 
for  having  kept  away  so  long-^  Otto 
communicated  the  tidings  respect- 
ing the  inheritance,  which  appeared 
to  make  much  less  impression  on 
Mr.  Arnold  than  he  expected. 

*  Well,  I  have  done  what  was  my 
duty  to  do,'  he  said  calmly ;  *  and  if 
another  man  has  more  right  to  it 
than  I  have,  I  am  content.  Be- 
sides, money  is  of  no  consequence 
to  me,  and  Celine  has  enough  with- 
out that.  Poor  child  !  she  has  suf- 
fered a  greater  loss  to-day  than  the 
prospect  of  the  inheritance.' 

'  Suffered  a  loss  ? '  asked  Otto^ 
with  as  much  interest  as  surprise. 

*  I  have  spoken  to  you  more  than 
once  of  my  friend  Van  Dalen,  have 
I  not,  Mr.  Welters?  A  fiiend  of 
mine  and  of  Celine's  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  friend  who 
promised  to  be  a  father  to  her  when 
I  should  be  no  more.  Before  I  left 
India  everything  was  settled  and 
agreed  upon  with  him  and  his  wife, 
and  I  should  have  tranquilly  laid 
down  my  head  knowing  that  Celine 
would  have  found  a  home  with  him. 
By  the  last  maQ  I  received  the 
news  of  his  death.' 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Mr. 
Arnold  was  silent.  Otto,  having 
said  a  few  words  of  sympathy, 
enquired : 

'  And  his  widow — cannot  she  be  a 
mother  to  your  daughter,  although 
her  husband  is  no  longer  there  to 
aid  her  in  the  task  ?  ' 

*No,  no,  that  would  not  do; 
Celine  could  not  be    left  to   her 
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gaidance  alone,  and  I  believe  that  a 
plan  is  arranged  for  her  to  take  ap 
her  abode  with  a  married  daughter. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  father, 
Welters,  not  to  know  what  will  be- 
come of  his  daughter,  for  whose 
happiness  he  is  readj  to  sacrifice 
all  thafc  he  has  in  the  world.' 

*We  must  hope,  Mr.  Arnold,' 
said  Otto,  warmlj,  '  that  the  time  is 
farther  off  than  you  think  when 
she  will  require  other  care  than 
that  of  her  father ;  but  if  she  has 
the  misfortune  to  lose  you  and  to 
be  alone,  you  may  be  certain  that 
she  will  find  in  me  all  the  help  and 
support  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
give.' 

Mr.  Arnold  responded  to  these 
evidently  well-intended  words  with 
a  hearty  pressure  of  his  hand  ;  but 
before  he  could  say  anything,  they 
were  disturbed  by  loud  cries  and  a 
noise  which,  although  somewhat 
diminished  by  distance,  reached  the 
room  where  they  were  sitting. 

Mr.  Arnold  sprang  up  alarmed 
at  the  first  sound,  and  Otto  followed 
as  he  hastened  out  of  the  room  and 
downstairs,  directing  his  steps  to 
the  stables,  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. 

And  what  a  spectacle  met  their 
eyes  on  arriving  there  !  The  door 
stood  wide  open,  and  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  stable  was  Celine 
Arnold,  standing  before  her  white 
horse,  which  foaming  from  the  mouth 
was  rearing  back  wildly.  Celine's 
face  distorted  with  passion  and  her 
eyes  flaming,  she  held  with  one  hand 
by  the  collar  a  stable  boy,  from 
whom  the  screams  proceeded,  while 
with  the  other  she  beat  him  with  all 
her  might  with  a  thick  riding-whip 
of  her  father's. 

*  There  !  there  !  there ! '  she  cried 
with  a  harsh  voice  at  each  repeated 
stroke,  whilst  the  servants  who  had 
collected  stood  staring  in  horror  at 
the  scene,  but  not  one  of  them  ven- 
tured to  interfere. 

No  one  but  her  father  dared  even 
to  approach  her.    He  had  no  sooner 


entered  the  stable,  than  tlie  vbip 
was  taken  out  of  her  hand  ud 
thrown  into  a  comer,  and  the  staLle 
boy  sent  ofi*. 

*  For  shame,  Celine ! '  He  saM 
these  words  gently  and  earnest^, 
and  in  a  sorrowful  tone.  Nevertl^ 
less  her  passion  was  not  sabdoei 
With  a  shrieking  voice  she  stam. 
mored  out  in  broken  sentences: 

*  He  has  beaten  ScbimmeL  1 
have  long  been  watching  him,  tilll 
caught  him  in  the  act,  and  I  bare 
beaten  him  and  shall  beat  hk 
again.  I'll  beat  him  to  death  if  be 
ever  comes  in  my  way  again.  He 
to  beat  Schimmel,  poor  defencelesi 
beast!  Then  I'll  beat  ^im,  I  will- 
I'll  beat  him  to  death.  Mj  poor 
Schimmel  1 ' 

Now,  however,  came  the  reac- 
tion of  her  passion.  She  turned 
round  suddenly,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  horse's  neck  and 
hiding  her  head  in  his  long  white 
mane,  she  burst  into  paaionate 
sobs,  and  addressed  soil  aroaiig 
words  in  Malay  to  the  animal 

And  so  they  left  her  alone. 

The  stable  boy  had  immediately 
taken  to  flight,  the  servants  went 
back  to  the  house,  Mr.  Araold 
again  retired  to  his  room,  whilst 
Otto  went  away  unobserved,  and 
deeply  afiected  returned  to  the 
town. 

Was  this  the  girl  who  had  driven 
Mary  out  of  his  heart  ?  Coald  a 
man  hope  for  happiness  with  a 
woman  who  can  be  changed  into 
such  a  fury  ?  Was  such  a  woman 
worthy  of  the  love  which  a  raw- 
would  devote  to  her  as  the  best 
feeling  of  his  heart. 

A  fresh  letter  was  written  that 
afternoon  to  Mary  and  torn  up. 
Poor  wavering  Otto !  he  could  not 
sleep  that  night  owing  to  Ae 
vision  which  hovered  incessantlj 
before  his  eyes.  The  vision  of  C^ 
line  in  her  violent  fury  and  nn- 
womanly  act?  No,  indeed;  bat 
the  recollection  of  the  glowing  fcce, 
the  sparkling  dark  eyes,  the  black 
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locks  hanging  loose  and  mingled 
with  the  white  mane  of  the  horse, 
the  caressing  words  in  the  sofb- 
sonnding,  strange  language. 

The  image  of  the  moth  and  the 
candle  has  been  too  much  used  and 
abnsed  to  be  borrowed  here,  but  it 
could  never  have  a  better  applica- 
tion than  in  the  case  of  Otto 
Welters. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  NEW  VEBSION  OP  AN  OLD  SONG. 

'Mt  father  is  ill,  Otto!  do  come 
and  see  ns  again  if  Beckley  is  not 
out  of  your  way. 

*  Celine.* 

This  short  note  reached  Otto 
early  one  morning,  a  few  days  after 
the  visit  to  Beckley  already  men- 
tioned, a  visit  which,  after  the  scene 
he  had  witnessed,  he  had  hardly 
found  courage  to  repeat.  He  kissed 
Celine's  beautiful  handwriting  be- 
fore he  locked  up  the  letter  in  his 
desk.  He  felt  his  heart  glow  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  Celine  who  was 
calling  him  to  her,  that  she  felt  the 
want  of  his  presence  now  that  her 
father  was  il),  and  she  was  herself, 
perhaps,  in  a  serious  and  sorrowful 
frame  of  mind. 

On  this  occasion,  I  will  for  once 
make  use  of  the  hackneyed  poetical 
expression  to  inform  you  that  Otto 
forthwith  flew  on  the  wings  of  love 
to  Beckley,  and  hardly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  Celine's 
letter  he  entered  the  house,  or  at 
least  intended  to  enter  it,  for  as 
he  weut  up  the  steps,  Celine  came 
out  of  the  door,  accompanied  by 
Gsesar. 

How  sorrowful  and  careworn  she 
looked;  how  cordially  she  pressed 
Otto's  hand  as  she  greeted  him. 

*How  is  your  father,  Celine?' 

*  I  fear  not  well,  Otto;  I  sat  up 
with  him  last  night,  and  found  him 
feverish  and  restless.' 

•May  I  go  to  him?' 

'  No,  not  now ;  he  has  just  fallen 


asleep,  and  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  telegraph  to 
Amsterdam.  I  hope,  therefore,  to 
have  the  doctor  here  this  evening.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  let  me  sit  up 
with  your  father,  Celine?  You 
know  what  a  pleasure  it  would 
have  been  to  me  to  be  of  service  to 
you  in  any  way,'  said  Otto,  warmly. 

*Yes,  that  I  willingly  believe,' 
answered  Celine,  again  putting  out 
her  hand  to  him.  *  You  are  our  only 
friend.  Otto,  and  when  I  want  help 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  you, 
but  the  nnrsing  of  my  dear  father  I 
will  Hand  over  to  no  one.' 

Great  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes 
as  she  nttered  these  words  in  a  sofb 
tone. 

How  lovelv,  how  charming,  how 
entirely  femmine  she  was,  as  she 
stood  before  Otto  in  her  great 
distress.  No  wonder  he  wholly  for- 
got how  he  had  last  seen  her.  No 
wonder  he  consented  so  eagerly 
when  she  proposed  to  him  to  walk 
with  her,  as  she  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  her  father  being  asleep 
to  get  some  fresh  air  out  of  doors 
after  her  sleepless  night. 

So  they  walked  together  in  the 
fir- wood,  which  clothed  the  hill  be- 
hind the  house.  The  unchanging 
green  of  the  fir-trees  and  the  clear 
blue  sky,  which  was  so  bright  over- 
head on  this  morning,  made  the 
advance  of  the  season  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Celine  went  on,  silently 
sunk  in  thought,  whilst  Otto  did 
not  venture  to  disturb  her  medita- 
tions by  any  commonplace  remark, 
which  he  thought  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  her  present  serious  mood. 

Yet  he  would  willingly  have  in- 
terrupted her  sad  thoughts,  and 
when  Celine,  haviug  reached  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  sat  down 
upon  a  seat  placed  there,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  Sunday  bells  of 
Dilburg,  of  which  the  sound  reached 
them  through  the  stillness  of  the 
wood,  to  begin  a  conversation  with 
her. 

*  Do  you  hear  the  bells,  Celine  P^ 
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'Is  it  with  yon  as  with  meP  Do 
yon  not  find  something  solemn, 
something  poetical,  in  the  sound  of 
the  church  bells,  which  say  to  you 
that  it  is  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  which  call  you  to  come 
to  church,  to  lay  aside  worldly  cares 
for  a  while,  and  to  lift  up  your  soul 
to  the  Creator  ?' 

For  a  moment  Celine  looked  at 
Otto  with  surprise  before  she  an- 
swered him. 

'No,  Otto!  in  that  sense  the 
church  bells  have  no  sound  for  me. 
I  like  to  hear  them,  as  a  pleasant 
melody  which  charms  my  ear,  but 
they  have  no  language  for  me. 
There  is  no  church  which  can  call 
me ;  I  belong  to  none  and  I  wish 
to  belong  to  none.' 

'And  why  not?'  asked  Otto, 
with  some  astonishment  at  her 
decided  tone.  *  Is  there  no  church 
communion  with  whose  form  of 
worship  you  could  agree  ?  Is  there 
never  a  strongly  felt  want  in  you 
to  hear  in  any  church  a  serious 
word  of  consolation  or  encourage- 
ment P  See,  Celine — ^I  am  a  man, 
and  as  such  I  attach  myself  less  to 
such  things  than  women  do,  whose 
sentimental  life  is  more  developed, 
from  their  having  less  occupation ; 
yet  I  feel  calmer  and  more  con- 
tented when  I  have  sought  and 
found  an  opportunity  in  church  of 
withdrawing  my  thoughts  from  the 
world  to  fix  them  on  higher  in- 
terests.' 

'And  can  yon  only  do  that  in 
church,  Ottor  she  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

*  No,  Celine.  I  ought,  perhap8,to  be 
able  to  do  so  at  home,  but  when  I 
stay  at  home  I  cannot  manage  it, 
and  just  on  this  account  I  hold  that 
going  to  church  is  a  good  habit. 
TeU  me,  is  it  on  principle,  or  is  it 
a  caprice  on  your  part,  to  avoid 
belonging  to  any  church  ?' 

*  It  was  a  principle  ot  my  father's 
not  to  make  any  profession  for  me 
in  any  church  communion  before  I 
was  myself  able  to  determine  my 


own  choice  by  investigafcwiL     7: 
him  all  men — Jews,  Christifiui^W 
then,  Catholics  and  ProtestuLt6--K; 
alike.     He  calls  them  all  brot}«!« 
as  children  of  the  same  God,  part- 
cipators  in  the  same  human  natc* 
and  having  the  same  destiny,  -sni. 
ther  they  believe  in  the  name  i 
Mahomet,  of  Jesus,  or  of  ^laiy/ 
*  And  this  destiny  is —  ?' 
*To  co-operate  in  the  place  wtiii 
each    creature  fills,  with  the  ra- 
tural    and    eternal    laws   of   Li 
and   death,   to    succeed  the   pn- 
vious  generation,  and  to  make  my 
for  that  which  follows.     Bat  ire 
are  wandering    from  our  subj€«x 
I  told  you.  Otto,   that  my  fiitJa? 
had  not  bound  me  by  baptism  t-: 
any  church  communion,   that  be 
incited  me  to  investigation  as  fiocn 
as  he  thought  my  understandi£g 
capable  of  it.    He  began  by  sketch- 
ing for  me  in  a  few  words  the 
diSerences  and  similarities  of  ^ 
different  Protestant  sects ;  he  tha 
imparted  to  me  the  principles  of  tk 
Catholic  religrion,  in  so  far  as  he^  a 
born  Protestant,   had  any  know, 
ledge  of  them.      It  may,  periiaps, 
seem  strange  to  you,  when  I  saj 
that  the   Catholic  Church,  in  tk 
first  instance,  had  the  greatest  at- 
traction for  me.     In  the  first  place 
it  was  the  church  to  which  mj  mo- 
ther belonged,  and  in  the  authority 
of  the  Church  in  confession,  and  is 
the  foi^veness  of  sins  by  penanoe; 
yes,  in  the  multitude  of  protectisg 
saints,  and,  above  all,  in  the  unitj 
of  the  Catholic  Churcb,  there  vaa 
something  that  charmed  me,  and 
perhaps  I  should  have  caused  my- 
self to  be  received  into  it  had  I  not 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  doubt 
on  becoming  acquainted  widi  his- 
tory.     When  I  first  heMpd  of  the 
Night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  the 
Inquisition,    of    the     burning  of 
Huss  and  Servetus — in  a  word,  of 
all  the  persecutions    and   cnielties 
perpetrated  by  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants in  their  fiematicism  for  tbe 
sake  of  enforcing  their  own  mo^^ 
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of  worship — ^then  I  hesitated  to  en- 
rol mjseli  under  any  banner  what- 
soever, and  gave  the  preference  by 
far  to  neutrality. 

*  But,  Celine,'  said  Otto,  now 
smiling  in  his  turn,  '  these  times 
are  long  since  past ;  no  one  would 
now  be  brought  to  the  stake  on 
account  of  his  convictions.  The 
war  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
has  long  been  at  an  end,  and  if  the 
different  parties  have  no  love  for 
each  other,  they  at  least  live  peace- 
ably side  by  side,  and  even  the  Jew, 
who  was  once  so  persecuted  and  ill- 
treated,  now,  more  and  more,  takes 
the  place  which  belongs  to  him  as 
%  man  of  equal  rights.  If  this  is 
your  only  difficulty,  Celine,  it  has, 
indeed,  no  longer  any  force.* 

'  The  faggots  are  done  away  with, 
lo  you  say,  Otto  ?  0  yes,  people  no 
onger  bum  the  heretic,  but  with 
)he  fire  of  the  faggots  hate  and  in- 
K)lerance  are  not  extinguished.  To 
a.ke  a  small  example,  look  at  the 
nutual  relations  of  the  Reformed 
Jhurches.  When  I  first  came  into 
his  country  and  heard  of  the  mick- 
yiach  between  orthodox,  liberal, 
aodem,  or  by  whatever  name  this 
onsense  may  be  called,  which  had 
ot  penetrated  into  our  Indian 
alitude,  the  Protestant  religion 
3emed  to  me  to  be  like  a  bunch  of 
ettles,  into  which  I  took  care  not 
>  poke  my  fingers,  and  after  reading 
1  the  hrochurea  in  which  the 
hristian  teachers  of  different  deno- 
inations  abused  each  other  in  very 
^probrious  terms,  each  clearly 
Joicing  in  the  conviction  that  the 
uth  dwelt  only  with  himself,  the 
rotestant  Church,  with  all  its 
visions,  appeared  to  me  in  so 
isurd  a  state  that  any  wish  I  had 
belong  to  it  vanished.  The  pe- 
sal  of  Greorge  Sand's  Mademoiselle 
Qidntinie  at  that  time  also  cored  me 
mj  latent  inclination  for  Catholi- 
3za.  Added  to  this,  when  I  was  at 
e  Hague,  I  went  once  into  both 
ese  churches.  I  would  not  judge 
a  blind  man  does  of  colours.  The 


first  I  entered  was  the  Protestant 
church,  I  believe  it  called  itself 
"  the  Reformed  Dutch."  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  solemn  feeling 
came  over  me  when  I  entered 
a  churcb  for  the  first  time.  Otto,  but 
I  must  add  that  this  feeling  accom« 
panied  me  little  farther  than  the 
threshold.      The    minister's    name 

was  R ,  who  is  sufficiently  well 

known  in  the  country  for  you  to 
have  heard  his  name  more  than 
once.  A  numerous  crowd  was  press- 
ing to  find  room.  Squeezed,  pushed, 
shoved  on  one  side,  I  persevered  in 
my  undertaking,  and  by  money  and 
good  words  I  obtained  a  seat  op- 
posite the  pulpit  in  what  I  think 
they  call  a  pew.  A  seat,  Otto !  Oh! 
I  was  quite  indignant ;  there  they 
all  sat  lolling  in  their  chairs  with 
their  feet  on  a  warm  stove,  so  luxu- 
rious, so  lazy !  ...  In  this  position  I 
felt  ashamed  to  lift  up  my  thoughts 
to  God,  and  yet  I  dared  not  kneel 
down,  as  I  wished  to  do.  People 
crowded  into  the  church  more  and 
more ;  there  was  a  commotion  and 
bustle;  here  some  one  had  to  get 
up  to  make  room  for  another,  and 
close  by  me  two  women  fell  into 
a  dispute,  whilst  behind  me  two 
young  ladies  whispered  very  audi- 
bly, and  laughed  about  things  which 
were  not  fit  for  a  church. 

'At  last  the  minister  entered 
the  pulpit;  it  was  quiet  now, 
and  I  was  thankful  when  his 
words  withdrew  my  attention  from 
what  was  passing  around  me.  He 
spoke  of  the  love  of  Christ  for  all 
sinners,  even  for  His  enemies,  and  of 
the  duty  thus  laid  upon  His  followers 
of  cherishing  love  and  forgiveness 
in  their  hearts.  See,  Otto,  I  was 
touched  and  carried  away  by  his 
words.  This  man  in  the  pulpit  who 
in  so  eloquent  a  manner  had  tried 
to  excite  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers,  I  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
holy  apostle,  and  'vmen  he  spoke  of 
intolerance  and  nncharitablenesSi 
which  were  so  much  at  variance 
with  Christian  dnfyi  when   in   a 
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gentle  voice  he  said :  '  Lei  each 
ask  his  own  conscience,  I  will  be 
silent  .  .  .'  a  solemn  silence,  which 
affected  me  to  the  very  depths  of 
my  sonl,  prevailed  in  the  church. 
Bat  he  then  all  at  once  broke  this 
silence  by  exclaiming  in  a  powerfnl 
voice  :  '  No,  I  cannot  be  silent ! ' 
and  then  (here  Celine  bnrst  out 
laughing) — 'well,  Otto,  then  un- 
luckily I  saw  that  he  turned  over  a 
leaf  of  the  paper  book  in  which  he 
had  written  his  sermon  the  pre- 
ceding  evening  in  his  study,  where 
he  had  certainly  sat  and  flattered 
himself  by  anticipation  of  the 
striking  effect  of  this  piece  of  ac- 
ting ;  from  that  moment  I  listened 
with  curiosity  and  amusement,  but 
without  any  interest  or  emotion,  to 
the  rest  of  his  sermon.  From  that 
moment  the  whole  church  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  theatre,  in  which  the 
preacher  and  the  congregation  were 
acting  their  parts  according  to  pre- 
scribed regulations.  As  soon  as 
the  Amen  had  been  spoken,  the 
people  pushed  and  crowded  out  as  if 
coming  away  from  a  theatre,  and  I 
then  vowed  never  to  assist  at  such 
a  performance  again.' 

'And   then   you   went   to    the 
Bomish  church,  Celine  P ' 

'  Just  so.  Otto,  but  with  even 
less  result.  At  first  I  was  better 
pleased  to  find  the  congregation 
Kneeling,  and  to  see  that  all  could 
get  to  tibeir  seats  without  squeezing 
and  pushing;  the  beautiful  music 
of  the  organ  affected  me ;  there  was 
something  more  calm  and  more  so- 
lemn than  in  the  Protestant  church; 
but  though  my  senses  were  charmed, 
my  heart  remained  cold,  and  the 
sermon  of  the  pastor,  so  full  of  Mary, 
Joseph,  and  all  the  saints,  as  if  God 
were  not  more  than  all  of  them, 
attracted  me  but  little.  After  the 
congregation  had  left,  when  I  waited 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  paintings 
and  sculptures,  I  saw  in  a  comer 
of  the  church  a  young  woman  kneel- 
ing and  sunk  in  devout  prayer 
before  a  doll  dressed  in  white  satin. 


I  do  not  say  this  to  scoff,  Otto,  Int 
in  my  eyes  the  Madonna  "was  bg- 
thing  else,  and  then  I  understood 
in  an  instant  that  one  must  be  bcm 
and  brought  up  in  this  religion,  to 
be  able  to  see  the  representati(sc*f 
the  Madonna  in  this  doll  andta 
lift  up  one's  heart  to  it. 

•  These,  Otto,  are  my  impresa:© 
of  a  church.  Do  you  wonder  bo* 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  belong  t. 
one,  and  that  as  yon  will  certainj 
not  see  me  become  a  Jew  or  a  3L 
hometan,  I  shall  remain  all  my  lif; 
a  heathen  or  whatever  yon  w 
choose  to  call  me,  and  always  con- 
tinue to  prefer  the  solitude  of  dj 
own  room,  or  the  silent  forest  oac 
of  doors,  where  the  soft  moss,  me 
green  trees,  and  the  thousand  ti- 
rieties  of  leaf  and  tint,  where  tk 
murmuring  brook  and  the  songs  cf 
the  birds  speak  to  me  of  the  Mightf 
Creator,  and  where  I  feel  more  m- 
pelled  and  more  fit  to  hononrGod 
than  in  the  midst  of  the  bosye  and 
confusion  of  a  crowd  ? ' 

*  I  can  enter  into  all  iltk  rery 
well,  looking  at  it  from  yom  point 
of  view,  Celine,'  answered  Otto, 
who  had  listened  to  evexy  vord 
with  surprise  and  attentum.  It 
might  be  that  they  were  strange, 
exfiuordinary  propositions  which 
she  was  defending,  and  with  wbic^ 
he  could  not  absolutely  agree,  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  aniso- 
tion  with  which  she  spoke  when 
the  subject  interested  her  that 
would  have  made  an  impresskn 
on  anyone  were  his  heart  erer  so 
indifferent  to  her.  Her  Krely  ges- 
tures, the  play  of  her  features,  die 
sparkle  of  her  eyes,  her  foreign  ac- 
cent, and  her  manner  of  prononndflg 
distinctly  every  syllable,  and  this 
all  the  more  as  she  became  excite<l| 
and  then,  too,  the  originality  of  her 
views,  which  at  all  events  testified 
to  her  clear  head  and  developed  train 
of  thought — all  these  consideitd, 
was  it  wonderful  that  Otto  lost  the 
little  coolness  of  reason  which  he 
had  thus  far  maintained  in  his  !«• 
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ations  witH  Celine,  and  that  he  let 
lis  heart  take  its  fall  swing  in 
mbonnded  admiration  of  her  P  But 
le  was  still  sufficiently  master  of 
limself  to  continue  the  conversation 
vith  apparent  coolness. 

*  From  your  point  of  view,  I 
;aii  qaite  enter  into  this,  Celine,' 
le  said ;  *  I  can  understand  that 
>ne  must  look  at  a  church  with 
)ther  eyes  when  at  your  age  one 
inters  it  for  the  first  time,  than 
vfaen  one  has  heen  identified  from 
k  child  with  all  its  forms  and 
Lsages.  But  yet  in  a  certain  sense 
rou  are  unjust.  You  have  over- 
ooked  the  internal  in  the  external ; 
rou  have  not  distinguished  the 
brm  from  the  essence.  You  were 
ingry  at  the  sight  of  people  at- 
«nding  public  worship  in  a  sitting 
>osture,  but  you  have  not  con- 
;idered  that  more  depends  on  the 
lisposition  of  the  heart  than  on  the 
)osture  of  the  body.  You  have 
illowed  yourself  to  be  angry  because 
the  minister  read  his  sermon,  and 
rou  did  not  reflect  that  the  object  of 
;he  sermon  was  to  make  an  impres- 
don,  and  that  an  extempore  preacher 
nay  fail  to  do  so  by  a  want  of 
joherence,  to  which  even  the  most 
n spired  orator  is  occasionally  liable 
f  tho  sermon  is  not  written  down 
vith  calm  consideration.  But  if 
rou  do  not  belong  to  any  church, 
[Jeline,  you  must  not  call  yourself  a 
leathen.  Should  not  everyone  be 
{ailed  a  Christian  who  believes  in 
])hrist  as  our  Bedeemer  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Otto ;  but  if  I  did  not  be- 
ieve  in  Christ  in  the  spirit  you 
;peak  of?  If  I  only  loved  Him  as 
i  remarkable  man  who,  by  his  self- 
lacrificing  life  and  the  morality 
vbich  he  preached,  has  well  de- 
lerved  that  mankind  should  still 
•emember  him  so  many  years  after- 
vards,  and  if  I  did  not  believe  in 
my  supernatural  acts  performed 
)y  Jesus,  or  in  any  miraculous 
lower  possessed  by  Him  ?  And  if 
[  set  before  my  eyes  His  resurrec- 
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tion  and  ascension  only  as  a  fi&ble, 
—what  then  P ' 

Here  I  mast  add  that  Otto  was 
roughly  and  disagreeably  shaken 
out  of  his  admiration  by  these 
words  of  Celine.  Without  any  in- 
tolerance against  heterodox  persons, 
he  was  himself  firmly  attached  to 
the  ideas  imprinted  in  his  mind 
first  by  his  mother  and  then  by 
his  religious  instructors,  and,  above 
all,  he  had  been  much  strengthened 
in  these  ideas  during  the  last  few 
months  by  Mary,  who,  having  taken 
the  strict  orthodox  line,  had  fre- 
quently made  religion  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  them.  He 
was  aware  that  now-a-days  manjr 
persons  thought  as  Celine,  or  rather 
as  Celine's  fiEtther  did,  for  Otto 
knew  well  that  it  was  her  father's 
principles  and  ideas  which  the 
daughter  had  adopted,  although  the 
subject  had  never  been  mentioned 
between  Mr.  Arnold  and  himself. 

As  I  said  before,  it  was  indifferent 
to  him  what  others  thought,  but  it 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  him 
what  was  thought  by  her  whom  he 
would  willingly  call  his  own.  The 
disagreeable  impression  which  Ce- 
line's words  made  upon  him, 
showed  itself  so  plainly  in  his  face, 
that  she  could  not  but  have  per- 
ceived it. 

Her  lips  softened  into  a  rallying 
smile,  when  he  did  not  immediately 
reply,  and  she  suddenly  fell  into 
that  defiant  tone  which  she  often 
adopted  towards  him. 

*  Would  you  like  to  hear  anymore 
heresies  from  me.  Otto  ?  Come,  let 
me  make  a  confession  of  my  faith 
now  that  you  have  once  begun  to 
draw  me  out,  and  the  faggots  are 
ready.  Listen,  then ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  life  after  this  life ;  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Bible,  nor  in  the  truth  of  its 
narratives.  Do  you  wish  to  hear 
more  now,  Otto  ?  ' 

*No,  I  thank  you,  Celine — or 
rather,  yes  ;  I  should  just  wish  to 
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know  whether  there  is  aiijthing  in 
which  you  do  believe  ? ' 

*  Much  obliged  for  your  kind  in- 
terest,' answered  Celine,  springing 
up  from  the  bench  on  which  they 
were  sitting,  and,  with  the  same 
mocking  smile  on  her  lips,  she  made 
a  curtsey  to  Otto ;  then,  becoming 
serious  again,  she  said : 

'  I  believe  in  God  as  the  principle 
of  good  and  in  the  Devil  as  the 
principle  of  evil,  the  two  contend- 
ing powers  which  war  against  each 
other  in  human  nature  and  are  the 
oriffin  of  that  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  which  is  called  man.* 

'But  then  do  you  not.  also  be- 
lieve that  we  must  strive  in  order 
that  the  principle  of  good  may  get 
the  upper  hand  in  us,  Celine  P  ' 

*  I  believe,'  answered  Celine,  imi- 
tating like  a  naughty  child  Otto's 
serious  tone  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  *  that  it  is  time  to  go  home, 
and  that  a  ^ood  dominie  has  been 
lost  in  Otto  Welters.' 

And  she  laughed  with  the  clear 
laugh  into  which  her  more  serious 
moods  usually  dissolved  themselves. 
When  she  saw  that  Otto  did  not 
join  in  it,  but  bit  his  lips  as  if 
annoyed,  she  came  a  step  nearer  to 
him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and,  looking  into  his  eyes  half  cry- 
ing, half  laughing,  she  said  in  an 
entirely  altered  tone : 

'  Tell  me.  Otto,  is  it  not  strange 
that  two  such  good  friends  as  we 
are,  should  not  think  alike  upon 
one  single  subject?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  you  never  say  any- 
thing of  which  the  contradiction 
does  not  instantly  come  into  my 
head  ?  I  often  wonder  to  myself. 
Otto,  that  you  can  still  feel  any 
wish  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  believe 
that  if  you  were  not  so  good,  and  if 
'you  were  to  put  into  words  the  aver- 
sion which  I  read  in  your  eyes,  we 
should  have  had  a  quarrel  long 
ago.  .  .  . 

All  Otto's  less  agreeable  impres- 
sions melted  away  like  snow  before 
the  sun   at    her    words.     As   she 


stood  before  him  with  such  a  ItqsU 
ing,  childlike  air,  her  hand  ob  Lis 
shoulder  and  Her  eyes  turned  fcH 
upon  him  while  she  spoke  c£  ha 
aversion  to  her,  all  at  once  ersj 
thought  gave  way  to  an  irresistilik 
desire  to  tell  her  what  his  b^ 
felt  for  her.  How  and  what  b 
had  said  to  her  as  he  took  her  hisA 
suddenly  between  his  own  he  cdujI 
scarcely  recall  to  himself  afierwards, 
and  I  should  fall  short  of  the  trdk 
if  I  were  to  write  down  the  actc^ 
words  which  he  uttered  in  his  emc- 
tion  as  a  formal  declaration  of  lore. 
But  certain  it  was,  that  he  said 
enough  to  be  understood  by  Gelins ; 
that  he  saw  that  he  was  under- 
stood, when  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his  and  stepped  back  a  few 
paces.  All  her  nataral  colour  had 
fled  from  her  cheeks  when,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  she  cast  a  proad 
glance  at  Otto,  and  said  in  a  coki 
tone:  *Have  I  ever  given  you 
reason  to  believe  that  these  words 
would  be  welcome  to  me.  Otto 
Welters  ? ' 

'  No,  CeHne/  he  said  amply, 
'but  some  time  or  other  I  must 
have  told  you  the  bold  wishes 
which  my  heart  ehe^^ished,  and  wli  j 
not  now  ?  Yes,  and  just  now  I 
have  a  right  to  speak,  now  that  your 
father  is  ill  and  I  know  how  the 
anxiety  as  to  your  future  weighs 
upon  his  mind.  Celine,  give  me  the 
right  to  be  your  natural  protector 
when  the  day  dawns  which  your 
&*ther  knows  is  not  far  ofiT,  and  wben 
yt)u  will  be  left  behind  solitary  and 
forsaken.' 

Otto  had  again  taken  her  hand, 
whilst  he  spoke  to  her  in  an  earned 
tone,  evidently  coming  from  his 
heart  When  he  adverted  to  the 
death  of  her  father,  a  shudder 
passed  through  her,  teieurs  glistened 
in  her  eyes,  but  again  she  withdrew 
her  hand. 

'  You  are  good  and  honourable, 
Otto! '  she  said  softly:  'I  feel  itaa 
honour  that  you  should  wish  me  to  be 
your  wife ;  I  am  gratefal  to  job,  hat 
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t  mnst  not^  it  Cannot  be.  Ton  and  I 
ire  not  snited  to  each  other  as  man 
ind  wife ;  I  should  make  yon  just  as . 
mhapp7  as  yon  wonld  me.  .  .  .  i' 

'  Let  me  try,  Celine ;  I  cannot 
abandon  my  wish  without  being 
leeply  nnhappy ;  I  love  yon  so  in* 
ccpressibly.  .  .  . ! ' 

Bat  she  did  not  let  him  say 
nore. 

'  No,  no ! '  she  interrupted  him  in 
i  wild  tone,  which  now  sounded 
Jmost  angry ;  *  I  am  not  worthy 
hat  you  should  love  me  ;  no  one 
nnst  love  me.  I  do  not  wish  that 
myone  should  love  me,'  and  turn- 
ng  suddenly  from  Otto,  she  rushed 
lown  a  steep  path  which  led 
straight  from  the  hill  to  the  house, 
wd  where  in  the  thick  underwood 
ike  soon  disappeared  from  his 
dght. 

He  did  not  try  to  hold  her  back ; 
tie  did  not  try  to  follow  her;  he 
blew  enough. 

Celine  did  not  love  him.  Her 
Emswer :  *  Have  I  ever  given  you 
reason  to  believe  that  these  words 
would  be  welcome  to  me  ?  *  for  the 
moment  at  least  chilled  his  warm 
heart. 

She  was  right ;  he  hivd  been  bold 
without  right  or  reason,  without  her 
ever  having  shown  by  word  or 
deed  that  she  was  well  inclined 
towards  him,  and  yet  he  had  been 
so  foolish  as  to  hope  that  she  would 
accept  his  love,  and  to  this  vain 
hope  he  had  sacrificed  Mary,  and 
now  he  was  punished. 

*Tou  and  I.  are  not  suited  to 
each  other  as  man  and  wife  ! '  these 
words  of  Celine's  also  were  con- 
tinually ringing  in  his  ears. 

Would  they  prove  true?  Did 
the  difference  of  their  education 
and  mode  of  thought  make  between 
them  an  impassable  cleft,  which 
even  his  great  love  had  not  power 
to  cross  over  ?  Yes,  she  must  be 
right,  but  now  he  did  indeed  love 
her. 

Plunged  in  these  reflections,  he 
had  sunk  down  on  the  spot  where 


OeHne  had  stood,  his  face  buried  in 
his  folded  arms,  and  full  of  bitter, 
sad  thoughts. 

In  this  motionless  position,  in  the 
undisturbed  silence  of  the  wood, 
there  was  something  which  ope-^ 
rated  to  calm  the  storm  raging 
within  him.  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  he  should  have  to  get 
up  at  last  and  go  back  to  the  old 
routine  of  work  and  life;  that  he 
must  show  his  hce  without  any 
trace  of  the  martyrdom  of  his  soul, 
that  he  must  come  forward  the 
same  man  as  before,  although  in 
reality  all  that  had  made  life  worth 
having,  and  even  hope  itself,  that 
benevolent  comforter,  had  gone 
from  him.  It  made]  him  shudder, 
and  caused  him  to  bury  his  face 
stiU  deeper  in  the  soft,  cool  turf  and 
think  of  the  dead  in  the  silent 
churchyard,  for  whom  the  world  has 
passed  away,  with  all  its  sorrows, 
hopes  and  wishes  .... 

But  I  conjecture  that  gradually 
calmer  and  more  consolatory 
thoughts  inspired  him ;  at  all  events, 
when  a  couple  of  hours  later  he 
reached  Dilburg  and  his  own  rooms, 
though  somewhat  paler  than  usual, 
nothing  unusual  was  perceptible  in 
his  manner  while  he  packed  a  few 
traveUing  necessaries  in  his  port- 
manteau, wrote  a  note  to  his  father, 
and,  making  use  of  that  enviable 
privilege  of  the  lords  of  creation, 
*  business,'  he  left  the  town  by  the 
first  train. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

GBEAT  CHANGES. 

Otto's  resolution  to  leave  Dilburg 
for  a  short  time  had  ripened  during 
his  long  meditation  in  Beckley 
Wood. 

His  reason  had  been  so  far  victori- 
ous that  he  had  admitted  the  truth 
of  those  words  of  Celine's,  *  You 
and  I  are  not  suited  to  each  other.' 
But  the  victory  could  not  bo  com- 
pleted in  Dilburg,  where  the  vicinity 
of  Beckley  was  in  itself  a  great 
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temptation,  whicli  might  any  daj 
prove  stronger  tban  his  will. 

Thus  he  set  out  on  his  jonmey 
with  the  best  intentions,  if  not  in- 
deed to  forget  Celine,  at  least  to 
overcome  his  love,  yet  at  the  same 
time  secretly  promising  himself  to 
return  and  again  make  an  effort  to 
win  her  favour,  should  he  find  it 
impossible  to  drive  her  image  from 
his  heart. 

For  my  part,  I  really  believe  that 
Otto  went  away  for  a  simple  acquit 
de  conscience,  though  possibly  he  set 
off  the  more  hurriedly  with  a  view 
to  a  more  speedy  return,  but  if  this 
were  so,  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
acted  in  good  fieiith;  that  he  took 
his  place  to  Amsterdam,  purposely 
choosing  a  town  where  he  knew  no 
one ;  that  on  arriving  at  Amsterdam 
he  in  all  good  faith  shut  himself  up 
in  a  room  at  the  '  Pays  Bas  '  and  sat 
there  the  whole  of  a  long  evening, 
solely  with  the  object  of  forgetting 
Celine  Arnold. 

A  clever  advocate  was  Otto 
Welters.  This  could  not  be  denied, 
but  in  the  suit  between  his  heart 
and  his  reason,  he  did  not  show 
more  penetration  tban  most  of  us 
would  have  done  in  a  similar  case. 

Here  Otto  stayed  for  a  whole 
day ;  he  walked  through  the  bust- 
ling crowded  streets  and  along  the 
fine  canal,  paid  a  visit  to  Artis,  or 
*  the  Artis*  as  I  fear  he  called  it ; 
the  Amsterdammers  recognised  him 
as  *  a  stranger/  meaning  by  the 
term  stranger,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
that  contemptible  being  who  has 
not  been  born  and  bred  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amstel. 

In  the  evening  lie  sauntered 
through  Kalver  Street  along  the 
well-lighted  shops.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  so  it  was,  that  when 
he  returned  to  his  hotel  he  had  not 
yet  forgotten  Celine  ;  ergo,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  the  very  same 
evening,  that  the  suppression  of  his 
passionate  love  for  her  was  an  impos- 
sibility. Had  he  not  done  all  that 
was  possible  ?   Had  ho  not  fled  from 


the  temptation  of  seeing  her  igaiii  ? 
Could  he  help  it,  if  his  heart  would 
not  be  forced  to  resign  his  most 
ardent  wish  ?  Was  it  not  throsaii 
the  influence  of  his  reason  tk 
he  was  here  in  Amsterdam,  wlisc 
he  felt  more  miserable  and  Ut 
than  he  had  ever  been  befc^r 
Should  he  not  return  ?  Should  b 
not  speak  once  more  to  Celine,  andc 
least  try  again  to  make  hims: 
agreeable  to  her  ? 

He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  tk 
proverb,  which  says  that  'K& 
and  Aachen  were  not  bailt  in  t 
day,'  and  towards  noon  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day  he  was  back  in  Dilbor:. 
A  few  moments  after  he  bad  entered 
the  room  he  rang  the  bell  intfi 
such  unusual  violence  that  Mr 
Greele  rushed  upstairs  in  ahm. 
She  found  Otto,  red  in  the  face, 
holding  an  open  letter  in  his  had, 
while  he  asked  in  a  hurried  voioe. 
*When  was  this  letter  hm^i 
here  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir;  I  did  not 

take  it  in.' 

•Then  send  up  at  once  the  person 

who  did  take  it  in.* 

Mrs.  Geele  stared  at  Otto  with 
surprise.  He  had  never  spoken  to 
her  in  so  rude  and  unfriendly  a  tone 
before,  and  this,  too,  after  a  few 
days'  absence,  which  might  bar? 
given  occasion  for  a  friendly  greet- 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come 
No  one  in  the  house  either  bew  or 
chose  to  know  anvthing  ahout  ik 
letter.  Mietje  thought  that  Pietje. 
Naatje  that  Kaatje,  and  Heodnk 
that  Hein  had  taken  in  the  letter. 
whilst  the  mutual  accusations  ^^ 
the  whole  family  almost  descendr. 
to  the  olive  branch  which,  for  tfce 
moment,  was  in  Mrs.  Geele's  armi 

*  It  was  too  bad  of  him,  but  Mr 
Otto  had  actually  stamped  withfc> 
foot,'  so  Mrs.  Geele  often  afterward^ 
stated  ;  '  and  he,  too,  snch  a  qmet 
well-  mannered  gentleman,  ^"J- 
never  gave  trouble  to  anyone. 

The  mystery  of  Otto's  stiang^ 
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lehayiour  will  never  be  unveiled  to 
he  respectable  Mrs.  Geele,  bat  for 
ourselves,  who  are  privileged  to 
ftko  a  peep  at  the  letter  itself,  the 
[latter  is  easily  explained. 

*Otto,  my  father  is  dying.  He 
vishes  to  see  you.  For  Heaven's 
ake  come  as  qnickly  as  possible. 

'  Celine.' 

Think  of  Otto*8  sensations  on 
wading  these  lines  of  Celine's,  and 
m  finding  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
^hen  they  were  written. 

Perhaps  the  very  evening  of  his 
iepartnre,  and  if  so,  then  all  mnst 
ong  since  be  over.  Celine  would 
bave  looked  to  him  in  vain,  and  she 
most  have  been  alone  in  the  fearful 
hours  by  the  death-bed  of  her  father, 
whose  wish  to  speak  to  Otto  must 
then  have  been  unfulfilled,  and  ail 
through  his  own  fault  in  going  off 
on  that  foolish  journey  to  Am- 
sterdam. These  thoughts  weighed 
like  lead  upon  his  heart,  as  he 
harried  out  of  the  house  to  go  to 
Beckley. 

He  held  his  breath  as  he  entered 
the  gate  and  saw  that  the  shutters 
ofthe  house  were  not  closed.  Thank 
Heaven,  if  he  were  late,  he  was 
not  too  late.  Yet  already  the  still- 
ness of  death  reigned  in  the  house 
vrhen  Otto  entered  it.  The  old  ser- 
vant answered  his  hurried  ques- 
tions in  a  whisper,  and  they  both 
crept  softly  upstairs  to  the  room 
where  the  dying  man  lay. 

*  Is  he   dying   or   is  he  dead?' 
thought  Otto,  as  he  noiselessly  en- 
tered the  room,  where  a  large  fire 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  seen  through  the 
closed  curtains,  shed  a  light  so  faint 
and  flickering,  that  a  few  moments 
passed  before  Otto  recognised,  in  the 
two  motionless  forms  by  the  fire- 
side, Mr.  Arnold  and  his  daughter. 
'  Dying  or  dead  ?'  he  again  asked 
himself,  as    he  distinguished    the 
altered  countenance  ofthe  sick  man, 
who  lay  on  a  sofa  moved  near  the 
fire.    Coming  nearer,  he  also  saw 


Celine  sitting  on  a  stool  close  to 
the  sofa,  her  hand  clasped  in  that 
of  her  father,  and  gazing  on  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  dull  de- 
spair. 

On  the  hearthrug  at  her  feet 
Ceesar  was  lying,  and  when  Otto 
entered  he  lifted  up  his  great 
shaggy  head  from  her  lap  and 
greeted  him  with  a  friendly  motion 
of  his  tail. 

Celine  had  also  turned  her  eyes 
towards  Otto,  as  he  stood  hesitating 
what  to  do  or  say ;  and  gazing  in 
silence  at  the  countenance  of  the 
invaUd,  who  lay  on  his  back  with 
his  eyes  closed;  but  when  Otto  ap- 
proached the  couch,  she  raised  her- 
self half  up,  and  bending  over  her 
father,  she  said  in  a  soft,  tender 
tone,  such  as  a  mother  would  use 
to  a  sick  child  : 

'  Father,  Otto  is  come  at  last. 
He  is  here.  You  wished  to  see  him 
once  more,  did  you  not  ? ' 

A  faint  colour  came  into  the  worn, 
sallow  face  of  the  invalid  at  Celine's 
words,  whilst  his  dark  eyes,  now  so 
large  and  hollow,  were  raised  withn 
a  searching  look. 

A  glance  from   Celine  brought. 
Otto  to  her  side.  She  rose  from  her 
seat  and  placed  his  hand  in  her- 
father's ;  and  Otto,  deeply  affected,. . 
seated  himself  beside  the  sofa. 

*  I  have  only  jast  received  Ce-  - 
line's  note,'  he  said,  in  an  agitated^, 
voice,  addressing  his  words  partly 
to  the  sick  man  and  partly  to  Ce- 
line, who  was  now  standing  on  the. 
other  side  of  the  sofa.  *  I  have  beeoi 
out  of  town  for  a  day  or  two.    Can 
I  do  anything  for  you,  Mr.  Arnold?*' 

With  the  help  of  Otto  and  Celine, 
the  sick  man  raised  himself  up  a 
little.  He  had  whispered  to  them 
to  do  this,  but  when  he  began  to 
speak  again,  it  was  with  a  clear 
though  weak  voice. 

*  No  one  can  do  anything  for  me. 
Welters — man  proposes  and  God 
disposes.  My  time  is  come  and  my 
work  is  not  finished.  It  has  aU 
been  wrong  and  all  has  failed.' 
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*  Can  it  ever  be  wrong  to  dedicate 
one's  best  powers  to  a  work  whicb 
one  is  tlioroiighlj  convinced  is 
good  ?'  said  Otto,  consoling  him. 

*No,  no!  indeed.'  Mr.  Arnold 
now  spoke  with  difficulty  and  in 
broken  sentences.  'The  tool  is 
broken,  but  the  Creator  lives.  Truth 
shall  have  its  way  when  the  time 
comes.  But  it  was  wrong  to  sacri- 
fice my  daughter  to  this  work ;  it 
was  wrong  to  keep  her  separated 
firom  the  world ;  I  was  blinded.  By 
my  fault  she  is  now  alone,  without 
friends,  without  knowledge  of  the 
world — alone  and  helpless.' 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  de- 
spairing tone,  and  with  a  voice 
which  became  weaker  and  weaker 
every  moment. 

'  I  have  already  told  you  before, 
Mr.  Arnold,  that  I  will  be  all  that  I 
can  to  Celine,'  said  Otto,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  dying  man  in  his  own ; 
'  let  me  repeat  it  to  you  once  more. 
As  long  as  I  live  she  shall  find  in 
me  every  support.  .  .  .' 

Here  Otto's  assurances  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  Celine.  Whilst 
her  father  was  speaking  the  words 
of  self-reproach,  she  had  knelt  down 
by  his  side  and  covered  his  hand 
with  ardent  kisses.  When  he  fell 
back  exhausted,  and  Otto  began  to 
speak,  she  suddenly  rose  up  from 
her  kneeling  posture  and  gazed  at 
Otto  with  a  strange,  fixed  look. 
Then  she  bent  over  the  sick  man, 
and  with  unnatural  calmness  she 
said  in  her  ordinary  clear,  sonorous 
voice : 

'  Father,  would  it  give  you  ease 
of  mind  if  you  lefb  me  as  the  en- 
gaged wife  of  Otto  Welters  ? ' 

The  face  of  the  dying  man 
lightened  up,  and  his  eyes  wandered 
enquiringly  from  Celine  to  Otto, 
who,  at  these  unexpected  words,  had 
started  up  from  his  chair  with  a  look 
of  pleased  surprise.  Then  the  sick 
man  whispered : 

'  That,  more  than  anything,  would 
make  me  happy,  my  child ;  oh,  so 
happy ! ' 


'Then  be  it  so,' 
firmly,  though,  at  theae  words,  iH 
colour  forsook  her  cheekB-W 
reaching  out  her  hand  over  the  sob 
to  Otto,  she  gave  him  an  indescBb. 
ble  look  at  the  same  tiine  sad  aad 
proud,  triumphant  and  despaino^. 

When  she  felt  the  cordi&I  p». 
sure  of  Otto's  hand,  as  he  heldk 
cold,  trembling  fingers,  she  slosir 
bent  down  her  head  and  impnniec 
a  kiss  on  her  father's  forehead,  ad 
he  gazed  with,  a  happy  expreajaa 
in  his  eyes  on  their  hands  daspd 
in  each  other. 

'  Be  patient  with  my  dear  child, 
Welters,'  he  said,  in  a  inidlj 
audible  whisper;  and  the  long, 
deep  sigh  which  followed  left  Ctht 
Arnold  an  orphan. 


Five  days  later,  we  find  Otto 
again  in  one  of  the  downstairs 
rooms  at  Beckley — the  parioor 
where  he  had  so  often  sat  in  piea- 
sant  conversation  with  the  mn  to 
whom  he  had  that  morning  pvd  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  as  chief 
mourner. 

During  all  these  five  dajs  be  bd 
not  once  seen  Celine. 

On  that  evening  when  thej  were 
standing  together  by  the  death-bed, 
he  liad  witnessed  a  burst  of  gnef 
so  wild  and  passionate  that  heconld 
not  think  of  it  afterwards  witiioot 
a  shudder.  It  was  as  i^  wi&  her 
father's  last  breath,  Geliiie  bd 
lost  all  self--command. 

Otto  still  saw  her  fozm  bent  oter 
the  couch ;  he  still  heard  her  bitier 
self-reproaches,  the  wild  words  of 
imprecation  with  which  she  aocosed 
herself  of  having  been  a  bad 
daughter  to  the  best  of  &thers,  who 
had  loved  her  so  tenderly,  and  tbe 
warm  kisses  with  which  she  covered 
the  cold  ftice  of  the  dead;  andwbra 
her  feelings  had  at  last  fi>iuid  t^ 
in  an  overwhelming  flood  of  tetfs. 
Otto  had  succeeded,  with  gentie 
authority,  in  taking  her  away  to 
the  chamber  of  dettfch. 
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Bat  since  that  evening  he  had 
not  seen  her,  although  he  had  passed 
day  after  day  at  Beckley,  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  instructions 
which  had  been  left  to  him  by  the 
deceased  in  a  sealed  packet,  and 
which  had  kept  him  entirely  occu- 
pied every  day  with  pressing  busi- 
ness. 

Every  day  he  had  made  efforts 
to  see  Celine,  but  every  day  she  had 
excused  herself,  and  however  much 
this  might  inconvenience  him,  he 
was  too  busy  to  think  much  about 
it;  but  now  that  the  funeral 
was  over,  his  feelings  began  to  as- 
sert themselves,  and  he  had  just 
sunk  into  a  melancholy  mood,  full 
of  bitter  iiioughts,  when  the  ser- 
vant brought  the  message  which 
he'had  been  waiting  for  for  days— 
that  Celine  was  expecting  him. 

Whatever  feelings  had  been 
uppermost  in  Otto's  mind,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  warm  heart  overflowed 
with  love  and  compassion  when  he 
found  her  so  altered,  so  pale  and 
fidlen  away,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair drawn  near  the  fire.  Pale 
and  fallen  away,  and  yet  so 
beautiful  in  a  white  morning 
gown,  carelessly  put  on,  with  all 
the  richness  of  her  black  luxuriant 
hair,  which,  hanging  loose,  con- 
cealed her  form  as  in  a  dark  veil. 
When  Otto  entered,  she  spoke  a 
few  gentle  Malay  words  to  the 
Javanese  maid  who  stood  beside 
her,  and  who  retired  with  her  work 
into  the  farthest  window-seat,  while 
Celine  put  out  her  hand  to  Otto 
with  a  moumftil  smile. 

At  the  first  moment  they  were 
both  too  much  affected  to  speak ; 
hot  tears  flowed  down  Celine's  pale 
cheeks,  but,  forcing  herself  evidently 
with  a  great  effort  to  be  calm,  she 
said  gently,  'Don't  be  displeased  with 
me,  Otto,  that  I  have  not  received 
you  all  these  days.  I  could  not — 
indeed  I  could  not.'  There  was  an 
overwhelming  sorrow  in  the  tone  in 
which  she  said  this.  She  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  find  it  necessaiy 


to  collect  her  strength  before  she 
could  go  on.  *I  owe  you  much 
gratitude,  but  I  have  not  been  in  a 
state  to  care  for  anything.  .  .  .' 

*  Celine,'  said  Otto,  interrupting 
her  and  taking  a  chair  near  her, 
'do  not  speak  of  gratitude;  that 
word  distresses  me.  The  little  I 
have  been  able  to  do  for  you,  and 
for  him  whom  I  mourn  with  you,  is 
not  worth  mentioning ;  but  I  have 
longed  to  speak  to  you,  because  I 
wish  there  should  be  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  each  other.' 

A  deep  blush  coloured  Celine's 
cheek  ;  she  turned  away  from  Otto, 
and  by  this  sudden  movement  her 
hair,  falling  over  her  face,  concealed 
her  from  his  gaze.  He  saw  with  a 
painful  sensation  this  perhaps  in- 
voluntary motion,  but  it  strength- 
ened him  in  what  he  had  determined 
to  say. 

*I  believe  I  understand  what 
made  you  fear  to  meet  me,  Celine, 
but  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think 
that  I  will  take  advantage  of  what 
your  goodness  of  heart  made  you  say 
in  order  to  lighten  the  anxious  cares 
of  a  dying  man.  I  honour  you  for 
it.  I  once  had  the  boldness  to  say 
I  loved  you,  and  1  will  only  add 
that  I  love  you  now  more  than 
ever,  if  that  be  possible ;  but  my 
love  is  not  so  selfish  that  I  place 
my  happiness  above  yours.  And  I 
must,  therefore,  tell  you  that  I  am 
fiiUy  prepared  to  regard  as  unsaid 
the  words  that  you  then  spoke,  if 
you  wish  it  so.  Say  so,  Celine,  and 
for  your  sake  I  wilj  so  far  conquer 
myself  that  you  shall  never  perceive 
that  I  have  anything  more  than  the 
affection  of  a  brother  for  you — and 
as  a  brother  I  will  stand  by  you  and 
help  you  in  all  your  difficulties.' 

She  did  not  permit  him  to  speak 
further ;  she  had  already  turned  her 
face  again  towards  him,  and  she 
now  raised  her  dark  cyclases,  which 
drooped  over  her  eyes,  and,  speak- 
ing in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  she 
said: 
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*  Yon  are  good  and  noble-minded 
in  all  things,  Otto,  bnt  yon  are  mis- 
taken if  yon  think  that  I  have  not 
let  yon  come  to '  me  sooner,  be- 
oanse  I  repent  of  the  promise  I 
made  yon.  No,  Otto,  that  is  not  so. 
Now  he  is  dead,  I  have  no  one  in 
the  world  who  loves  me  but  your- 
self. When  I  refused  your  first 
offer,  I  did  so  principally  for  your 
sake,  because  I  know  myself  better 
than  yon  know  me.  Otto.'  There 
came  over  Celine  a  nervous  excite- 
ment when  she  thus  spoke;  her 
cheeks  coloured  up,  her  eyes,  which 
were  still  moist,  becan  to  sparkle. 
She  was  indescribably  beautiful  as 
she  sat  by  Otto,  and  she  made  an 
ineffaceable  impression  on  him  for 
his  whole  life. 

In  after  years,  in  altered  cir- 
cumstances, she  stood  always 
before  his  mind  just  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  this  moment,  as  his 
best  and  happiest  recollection  of 
her.  *When  we  were  last  in 
the  wood  together.  Otto,'  Celine 
continued,  'when  our  conversation 
on  religion  showed  us  how  much 
we  differed  in  opinion,  I  said  to 
yon  that  I  believed  in  two  powers, 
Gk>d  and  the  Devil.  I  believe  this. 
Otto,  because  I  find  from  day  to  day 
the  conflict  of  two  powers  in  my 
inmost  heart,  but  I  also  believe 
that  with  me  the  Devil  is  the 
strongest  power,  and  that,  with  all 
my  good  intentions,  I  am  his 
victim ;  therefore  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  can  make  any  man 
happy,  unless  I  so  loved  him  as  I  feel 
that  1  am  capable  of  loving.' 


'  And  that  love,  Celine,  cannot  1 
hope  to  win  P  * 

For  a  moment  only  she  looked 
down,  then,  raising  faereyes  towards 
him  with  a  brave,  honest  expresadon, 
she  said  in  a  decided  tone:  'No, 
Otto;  the  man  that  I  could  Iots. 
for  whom  my  whole  natore  cosi 
deny  itself,  and  for  whose  sake  I 
could  become  what  a  wife  should  ». 
gentle,  obedient,  and  submissive,  tb: 
man  must  be  a  difiTerent  man  frca 
you ;  but  I  will  say  also  that  such 
a  man  I  have  never  yet  met,  and  if 
I  do  not  love  yon.  Otto,  as  I  could 
love,  at  least  there  is  no  one  whom  I 
love  more  than  yon.  Is  that  enough 
for  you  ?  will  yon  take  me  with  &il 
my  faults  and  shortcomings?  will 
you  help  me  to  overcx>nie  the  deril 
within  me  ?  then  I  will  thankfully 
accept  your  hand  as  that  of  my  onk 
friend  in  my  solitary  and  forsaken 
condition.'  She  held  ont  her  hand 
to  him,  and  Otto  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  taking  it.  All  the  pas- 
sion which  had  so  long  slombered 
within  him,  which  his  reason  fasid 
often  and  often  endeavoured  to 
suppress,  woke  up  with  redonbkd 
force  at  the  prospect  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  aident  wish  which 
his  heai*t  had  so  long  cherished. 
Kneeling  by  Celine's  chair,  and 
covering  her  hand  with  kisses,  te 
spoke  in  half-broken,  unconnected 
words  of  his  happiness  and  gratitude 
and  of  his  love,  which  was  contest 
with  the  assurance  that  she  was  cot 
disinclined  towards  him,  and  at  leaet 
loved  no  one  better  than  himself. 

{Tobecontimutd.) 
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rHERE  are  some  questions  of  onr 
time  that  lie  to  a  great  extent 
>ejond  the  domain  of  the  'bnming' 
topics  of  the  day.  They  are  not 
ikely  to  come  into  dispate  this 
session  or  the  next,  and  as  a  rule 
hey  are  *  unconsidered '  by  the  eager 
working  politicians  who  have  to 
nitiate  or  criticise  our  new  legisla- 
tion, and  guide  the  Government 
)r  Opposition  of  the  day.  English 
writers,  with  some  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions, have  not  shone  in  this 
primary  department  of  political 
thought,  and  yet  there  would  be 
considerable  advantage  if  a  calm, 
ndicial  examination  of  the  pi-inci- 
pies  of  government  and  legislation 
^receded  those  somewhat  hot  and 
fitter  discussions  as  to  their  applica- 
tion in  practice,  that  suddenly  arise 
.vhen  the  political  party  in  power 
proposes  some  new  Bill.  The  late 
^r.  Charles  Buxton,  who  was 
lowered  with  a  singularly  candid 
ntellect,  gave  to  one  chapter  cf  his 
ittle  book  Idecu  of  the  Day  the 
^itle  '  Judicial  Politics,'  and  perhaps 
nany  public  writers  now  eagerly 
irrayed  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
:he  politico-literary  arena  might  use- 
*iilly  endeavour  to  fulfil  that  ideal, 
ind  to  give  to  their  discussion  of 
Drinciples  at  least  something  of  the 
xue  judicial  tone — something  to  lift 
;heir  thoughts  above  the  dast  of  the 
3arty  arena.  Mr.  Helps,  in  his 
recent  Thmighia  on  Oovemment, 
IBS  done  good  service  in  this  way  : 
IS  Canon  Kingsley  has  said  of  him 
jn  MacmiUan^  he  has  set  an  example 
)f  dispassionate  discussion,  and  in 
^is  way  has  helped  to  mould 
^be  literary  manner  of  many  of 
Jie  younger  writers  of  our  time. 
Ee  apologetically  speaks  of  his 
ittle  book  as  *  suggestive  rather 
:,ban  conclusive,'  but  that  to  our 
[nind  is  the  merit  not  only  of  this 
T^olume,  but  of  many  of  his  pre- 
ceding works.    His  themes  are  often 


so  great  that  no  one  work  can  do 
any  of  them  justice.  Secondly, 
they  belong  to  those  questions  that 
are  illustrated  every  day  by  passing 
events,  and  that  receive  fresh  light 
from  every  revolution,  every  new 
experiment  in  government,  and 
every  war.  They  are,  therefore, 
rightly  named  suggestive  and  not 
conclusive,  and  they  provoke  not  so 
much  criticism  as  thought. 

Some  of  the  most  important 
topics  suggested  for  discussion  by 
Mr.  Helps  are : 

I.  The  Duties  of  Government. 
II.  The  Sphere  of  Duty  and  Power 
of  Local  Boards, 
in.  The  Organisation  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

None  of  these,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Helps 
in  a  systematic  or  exhaustive  way : 
even  his  own  views  on  the  subjects 
are  shadowed  out  rather  than  form- 
ally recorded;  but  he  says  some- 
thing on  all,  and  certainly  forces 
the  reader  to  reflect  on  them  for 
himself.  Coleridge  compared  a  good 
writer,  not  to  one  who  carries  an 
infant  along  rough  paths,  but  to 
a  chamois  hunter  who  leads  the 
way  for  an  adventurous  follower. 
So  the  author  of  Thoughts  on 
Ot/vemment  points  out  the  path  for 
us  rather  than  helps  us  along  the 
whole  way. 

I. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  projper 
duties  of  Government  has  been 
carried  on  for  years  by  great 
thinkers;  but  as  a  rule  they  have 
lifted  the  question  to  and  left  it  in 
regions  far  abctve  the  practical  needa 
of  the  day.  We  prefer  to  discuss 
these  questions  on  practical  grounds. 
Volumes  might  be  written  to  explain 
the  abstract  reasons  why  the  Legis- 
lature should  or  should  not  suppress 
gaming  houses,  punish  some  eross 
forms    of   immorality,    put    down 
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betting  houses,  arrest  infections  or 
contagions  diseases,  restrain  adul- 
teration, protect  to  some  extent 
the  investments  of  the  poor,  regnlate 
the  manner  of  paying  wages,  inter- 
fere with  contracts,  and  otherwise 
abridge  the  liberty  of  one  *  subject  * 
to  inflict  injuries  borne  by  another 
without  any  direct  appeal  to  the 
law.  Against  many  of  our  inter- 
fering statutes  '  wise  men  sneer  in 
phrases  witty,'  for  it  is  easy  from 
one  Act  of  Parliament  to£uicy,by  the 
reductu)  ad  (ibsurdum,  another  much 
more  regulative  and  much  more 
minute.  The  only  answer  needful, 
we  think,  in  these  cases  is  that  the 
measures  do  good ;  that  their  ulti- 
mate utility  has  been  practically 
proved.  If  people  ask  why  we  have 
suppressed  betting  houses  and  gam- 
ing houses,  but  not  Tattersall's  or 
the  Stock  Exchange — why  we  pro- 
tect the  minnows  and  pass  by  the 
whales — the  reply  is,  we  fancy, 
simply  because  they  are  minnows 
and  not  whales.  We  i*ecognise  that 
the  youth  or  ignorance  or  poverty  of 
certain  victims  demands  our  special 
guardianship  and  care.  Nor  is  the 
consideration  of  the  numbers  afl 
fected  without  its  weight.  The 
noblemen  who  can  be  ruined  on 
the  turf  are  few,  and  their  troubles 
seldom  strike  anybody  but  them- 
selves; but  temptations  amongst  the 
humbler  classes  may  spread  wide 
ruin  and  affect  the  national  weal. 

We  protect  to  some  extent  by 
supervision  and  report  the  invest- 
ments of  the  artisan  in  friendly 
societies,  but  we  take  little  heed  of 
the  investments  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  in  joint-stock  com- 
panies. We  make  no  rules  regu- 
lating the  payment  of  artists  or 
professional  men,  but  we  prohibit 
by  the  Truck  Act  the  payment  of 
wages  in  kind,  even  if  the  labourer 
has  made  a  bargain  to  that  effect. 
We  also  interfere  with  free  contract 
in  the  cases  of  Irish  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  we  are  probably  about 
to  pass  Gbme  Law  Amendment  Acts 


which  will  give  the  groand  game 
to  all  tenants,  all  agreements  to  tbe 
contrary  notwithstanding.  We  im- 
pose and  enforce  penalties  on  sonie 
forms  of  adulteration — chicoiy  mia 
not  be  mixed  with  coffee ;  bat  ve 
allow  others  to  escape  scot  fne- 
the  milkman  may  sell  milk  vatend 
to  any  extent  without  interferaKie 
from  the  police.  Our  syslra 
of  exceptional  and  intermittec: 
interference  is  even  exemplified  « 
the  Stock  Exchange.  A  man  maj 
sell  on  speculation  shares  tliat  he 
does  not  possess,  and  thns  'beftr' 
the  market ;  but  in  the  case  of  Bank 
shares  he  cannot  sell  them  irithont 
specifying  their  numbers  snd 
amount,  thns  protecting  banking 
companies  in  future  from  the  ojc- 
spiracy  that  brought  down  the  Agm 
Bank,  but  leaving  all  other  com- 
panies a  prey  to  siHiilar  designs. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  anomalies  of  our  Statnte  BooL 
The  State  meddles  in  one  place  sad 
lets  alone  in  another  on  no  prin- 
ciple that  can  be  fitirly  discovere-i, 
but  with  practical  effects  thatmnsi 
be  considered  good.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  most  extreme  advo- 
cate of  complete  liberty  to  dniT 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  yet  they  were  opposed 
*on  principle'  by  several  leadm? 
Liberals,  and  it  was  propheaed 
that  they  would  do  the  nation 
injury  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  suppression 
of  the  public  lotteries  and  the 
gaming  houses  has  greatly  dimini^- 
ed  eeneral  gambling,  and  has  pre- 
cluded one  form  of  demoralisatioa 
amongst  the  poor.  The  putting 
down  of  the  betting  houses  has  also 
checked  the  spr^  of  gambling 
amongst  the  humbler  classes.  It 
may  be  held  absurd  to  strike  down 
the  little  sins  of  humble  folk  while 
we  do  not  touch  the  gigantic  g«a- 
bling  of  men  who  bet  hrpAj  (f^ 
the  turf  or  engage  in  specnlatne 
transactions  in  the  Ci^;  bnttfe 
truth     is     that    gambling  hf  > 
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'vrealthj  man  and  gambling  bj  a 
poor  man  are  often  'not  even 
akin.'  The  poor  man  in  too  fre- 
quently tempted  to  risk  his  '  little 
all,'  for  he  soon  reaches  the  end  of 
his  pecuniary  tether  ;  the  rich  man 
can  run  some  thrilling  risks  and 
engage  in  some  very  venturesome 
specolations  while  still  retaining  a 
reserve.  At  Spa,  as  in  other  gaming 
towns,  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  not  allowed  to  play ; 
and  though  the  prohibition  may 
seem  puenle,  it  has  a  basis  of  sound 
sense.  The  authorities  fairly  enough 
consider  that  non-residents  who 
come  to  the  locality  knowing  it  to 
be  a  place  of  play  are  certainly 
deliberate  and  probably  affluent 
speculators,  who  put  to  hazard  a 
certain  surplus  of  their  «fealth; 
while  if  residents  were  allowed  to 
venture  in,  the  ever-open  door  and 
the  easy  access  would  present  per- 
petual temptations  to  the  people  in 
their  walks  abroad,  and  probably 
lead  to  wide-spread  vice.  The  same 
reason  justifies  State  suppression 
here  of  low  and  little  gamblmg,  and 
State  indifference  to  the  higher 
forms  of  adventure  and  risk.  We 
have  the  same  reply  to  those  who 
may  taunt  us  with  our  interference 
between  the  Irish  landlord  and  his 
tenant,  while  we  leave  English  land- 
lords unchecked.  Freedom  of  con- 
tract works  tolerably  well  here;  it  did 
not  work  well  in  Ireland ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Act  was  based  on  the  very 
idea  that  has  inspired  other  regu- 
lative legislation — the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  classes  of 
the  community  so  crippled  by  cir- 
camstances  that  even  m  matters  of 
legally  free  contract  they  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves.  Irish  tenants  pay- 
ing high  rents  are  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act;  but  the 
humbler  occupant  reaps  the  advan- 
tages in  full.  The  Truck  Act  is 
bseed  on  the  same  idea :  that  certain 
classes  of  labourers,  though  free  men 
and  BngHsh  citizens,  are  powerless 
to  refose  their  fMsent  to  contracts 


injurious  to  themselves,  and  that 
the  State  must  step  in  to  protect 
them  and  secure  their  rights.  The 
proposed  alteration  in  the  Game 
Laws  is  also  suggested  by  the  social 
impotency  of  the  tenant,  who  is  so 
anxious  to  obtain  a  farm  ttiat  he 
agrees  to  injurious  clauses  in  his 
lease. 

We  have  exemplified  above  many 
acts  of  Government  intervention 
that  by  theorists  are  considered 
most  indefensible.  When  two  citi- 
zens of  full  age  engage  in  a  contract 
—whether  the  bargain  be  the  buy- 
ing of  chicory  mixed  with  coffee,  or 
the  taking  of  a  farm,  or  the  engage- 
ment of  labourers,  or  the  implied 
contract  of  the  gaming  table  or 
betting  house — it  seems  on  abstract 
grounds  wrong  for  the  State  to 
interfere  to  prevent  a  man  delibe- 
rately and  with  open  eyes  running 
a  certain  risk  or  committing  a  cer- 
tain folly.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  practical  good  achieved 
by  those  regulative  Acts.  How 
much  stronger,  then,  is  the  case  for 
another  class  of  statutes — Acts  not 
intended  to  prevent  oppressors  or 
impostors  from  injuring  victims  or 
dupes,  who  know  beforehand  the 
burdens  they  incur  and  the  risks 
they  run,  but  Acts  prohibiting  one 
citizen  from  exercising  his  liberty 
of  action  to  the  detriment  of  his  weak 
or  ignorant  or  deceived  neighbours. 
Such  are  the  Sanitary  ^ Acts  of  all 
kinds  for  the  repression  of  diseases 
by  enforcing  obvious  precautions  in 
every  house,  and  imposing  certain 
rules  and  periods  of  '  purification ' 
in  the  case  of  every  person  who 
suffers  from  infectious  or  contagious 
disease.  There  are  two  classes  of 
objections  to  these  Acts.  It  is  said 
that  sanitary  inspectors  should  not 
enter  the  human  sties  that  are  so 
often  the  nests  of  disease,  because 
they  thus  invade  the  rights  of  Ene-* 
lislunen  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
homes.  This  idea  comes  down  to 
ns  from  times  when,  as  a  rule', 
booses  were  detaphed,  and  free  air 
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constitated  a  cordon  sanitaire  arouid 
almost  every  borne.    It  is  singalarly 
inapplicable    now  when  so    many 
millions  of  ns  are  packed  closely 
together    in    towns — wben  prince 
and  artisan  may  drink  water  from 
tbe    same  source,   and  inbale  gas 
from  tbe  same  sewer ;  and  wben  our 
lives    are    so    linked    together  in 
common  vehicles,  common  places  of 
amusement,   and  crowded  streets, 
that  infection    passes  easily  from 
man  to  man.     Surely  it  is  absurd 
to    imagine  that   the   freedom  of 
propagating    disease    ranks    witb 
tbe  liberty  of  opinion,  and  that  a 
citizen  or  '  crtizeness  *  has  as  much 
right  to  make  bis  or  her  person  or 
bouse  a  centre  of  typhus  or  small- 
pox or  other  disease  as  to  propagate 
nonconformity  in  politics,  religion, 
morals,  science,  or  art.     Every  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  makes  it  more 
and  more  imperative  that  we  should 
restrict  tbe  liberty  of  the  subject  in 
every    action    that    tends    to    tbe 
injury  of  bis  fellow-subjects.     Our 
courts  of  equity  and  of  law  fulfil 
that  duty  when  specific  injury  to  a 
particular  person  can  be  distinctly 
proved  ;  but  is  it  not  tbe  duty  of  tbe 
State  to  interfere,  not  on  behalf  of 
individuals,   but  for  tbe  common 
interest  of  all,  wben,  as  in  the  case 
of  infectious  disease,  general  injury 
can  be  inferred?    It  has  done  so' 
already  in  many  sanitary   regula- 
tions :  it  has  only  to  carry  out  their 
principles  witb  unflinching  rigour 
of  application,  and  to  strike  at  tbe 
known  roots  and  causes  of  disease 
as  now  it  strikes  at  active  negli- 
gence in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
small-pox.    Anotber    objection    to 
interference    witb    foul    dwellings 
arises  from  the  worshippers  of  '  t£e 
rights    of   property.'      It    is  said 
that  we  should  not  pull  down  and 
raze  to  the  grround  rotten  and  un- 
drained  bouses  because   they  are 
somebody's  property.  But  dwellings 
where  diseases  lurk  are  as  clearly 
'against  good  morals'    and    'op- 
posed to  public  policy '  as  gaming 


tables,  betting  houses,  miztme  d 
chicory,  or  tbe  tamck  system:  if  we 
have  interfered  witb  the  profits  iris. 
ing  from  these  practices,  why  besi' 
tate  to  cut  ofif  the  gains  of  hom 
landlords  wbo  bire  out  centres  of 
disease  P  It  is  a  subsidiary  questioa 
whether  our  long  toleration  of  sod 
landlordism  docs  not  constitute  tk 
State  an  ac<3essaTy,  and  therefm 
bound  to  make  compensation  wheii 
it  abolishes  tbe  evU:  but  bejood 
this  secondary  dispute,  the  remonl 
of  such  sources  of  evil  is  an  orgect 
duty  of  tbe  State. 

But  tbe  objection  of  some  abie 
writers  to  tbe  increased  action  of 
the  State  in  these  and  other  matters, 
takes  a  bigb  ground.  It  has  been 
argued  witb  great  force,  that  when 
the  Grovemment  does  much  for  anj 
nation,  tbe  citizens  themselres  ^ 
little  or  nothing  ;  that,  as  in  France 
and  in  many  Oriental  conntiies,tke 
people  lose  all  ideas  of  self-rcliancd 
and  habits  of  independent  aetioo; 
that  tbey  sink  into  the  nnk  of 
political  invertebrates  —  without 
backbone,  and  without  vigooT  to 
resist  any  tyrant,  however  petty, 
any  revolution,  bowever  absnri 
It  is  also  said  that  while  the  action 
of  any  Government — even' of  tbe 
best — must  inevitably  he  stamped 
witb  the  monotony  that  springs 
from  one  centre  of  direction  and 
one  source  of  inspiration,  the  social 
activity  of  a  free  people — of  miflions 
of  untrammelled  citizens— ia  KkeJj 
to  develop  many  channels  of  benefit 
and  ricb  varieties  of  nsefol  results; 
that  in  a  nation  where  the  State 
suggests  everything,  life  is  apt  to 
run  into  a  few  grooves,  and  one 
bureau  may  rule  the  land,  bnt  tbat  in 
countries  where  all  forms  of  tbougbt 
and  action  and  association  are  int, 
a  hundred  new  paths  of  progress 
may  be  struck  out  everyday.  Those 
wbo  desire  to  see  State  adioa  in- 
creased need  not  contradict  theseas- 
sertions  nor  deny  the  evils  that  arise 
where  a  despotic  government  ads 
for  the  people — ^where  the  State » 
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something  above  and  beyond  the 
control   of  the  citizens.     In  conn- 
tries  where  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, increased  action  of  the  State 
is  an  evil,  and  every  added  inch  of 
liberty — industrial,  religious,  social, 
commercial,  or  political — is  an  un- 
doubted gain.     But  the  question 
arises  whether  these  evils  attach  in 
any  degree  to  countries  where  the 
State  is  only  another  name  for  the 
people  themselves.     The  State  in  a 
free  country  represents  the  collec- 
tive common  sense  of  the  people  as  a 
political  community,  and  the  'action 
of  the   State'  means    the    united 
action  of  all  the  citizens  afber  they 
have  taken  counsel   together  and 
have    agreed    upon    a   plan.     Co- 
oporaticn  is  the  characteristic  of 
this  epoch.     If  we  travel  back  in 
the  history  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise, we  find  that  individual  mer- 
chants,   individual    manufacturers, 
individaal  traders,  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  enterprising  portion 
of  the  community,  and  that  part- 
nerships were  rare.   But  the  middle 
classes  first  formed  great  partner- 
ships, then  joint-stock  companies, 
and  now  the  artisans  have  followed 
with  their    co-operative    societies. 
When  a  few  working  men  in  Roch- 
dale, disgusted  with  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  separate  purchases, 
clubbed  together  to  buy  their  goods, 
the  new  society  was  a  development 
of  self-reliance,  not  anything  anta- 
gonistic to  it.     In  the  same  spirit, 
the  citizens  who,  through  their  re- 
sponsible agent  the  State,  increase 
the  action  of  their  Government,  and 
place  greater  and  higher  duties  on 
its  shoulders,  simply  concentrate  and 
condense  their  own  energies.     The 
State  is  as  much  their  agent  ad  the 
manager  of  a  co-operative  society  is 
the  agent  of  the  shareholders ;  and 
popular  *  jealousy  of  the  action  of 
the  State '  is  as  absurd  as  an  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  such  share- 
holders to  the  wholesome  activity 
of  their  own  officials,  appointed  and 
directed  by  themselves.     England 


may  be  said  to  form  now  a  co« 
operative  society  of  so  many  miUiona 
of  men  inhabiting  these  islands. 
This  *  society '  has  estates  and  assets 
and  old  debts.  It  has  to  hire  watch- 
men to  guard  its  premises  and  to 
keep  reserve  ftmds  of  various  kinds. 
It  has,  like  some  friendly  societies, 
to  adjust  disputes  between  its  own 
members.  In  such  a  society,  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether 
the  officers  may  not  undertake  for 
the  members  some  additional  duties 
that  the  individual  shareholders  can- 
not as  satisfactorily  discharge  for 
themselves — whether  concert  and 
co-operation  and  unity  of  action  may 
not  replace  the  self-reliance  of  sepa- 
rate men.  On  this  point  Mr.  Helps 
is  very  emphatic : 

It  is  an  opinion  of  some  people,  but,  as  I 
contend,  a  wrong  and  delusive  opinion,  that 
as  civilisation  advances,  there  will  be  less 
and  less  need  for  government.  I  maintain 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  more 
and  more  need.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  civilisation  is  mostly 
attended  by  complication.  And,  moreover, 
it  is  attended  by  a  diminution  of  power  as 
regards  individual  effort.  I  always  like  to 
strengthen  an  abstract  statement  by  some 
concrete  illustration.  Now,  take  lighting, 
for  instance.  There  was  but  little  occasion 
for  Government  regulations  when  the  light- 
ing of  each  particular  bouse  in  great  cities 
entirely  depended  upon  the  owner  of  that 
house.  But  now,  when  the  lighting,  not 
only  of  public  streets,  but  of  private  dwell- 
ings, is  chiefly  effected  by  four  or  five 
great  centres  of  lighting  in  a  town,  the 
whole  of  this  function  has  entered  into  the 
domain  of  Government,  for  no  one  private 
person  has  power  enough  to  regulate  the 
matter  fur  himself,  or  can  in  any  way  insure 
that  the  quality  of  his  light  shall  be  what 
he  desires.  A  similar  course  of  argument 
applies  to  several  of  the  primary  requi- 
sites for  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  human  life.  Water  supply,  drainage, 
sewerage,  means  of  locomotion,  all  enter 
into  the  same  category. — Thoughts  on 
GovemTnent,  chap.  iii.  pp.  19,  20. 

In  short,  as  regards  many  of  these 
things,  the  citizen  most  inclined  to 
help  himself  is  obliged  to  co- 
operate with  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  get  things  done  for  him 
by  some  great  company  or   local 
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corporation.  But  iii  ^rBat  eBsential 
ohaoracteristic  does  the  action  of  a 
company  differ  from  the  action  of 
the  State  ?  The  people  of  Dnblin  and 
Glasgow,  through  their  corporations, 
co-operafce  to  supply  themselves  with 
water — that  is,  diey  call  in  the 
action  of  the  local  ^  State.'  The  in- 
habitants of  London  and  other  towns 
buy  their  water  separately  as  purely 
and  cheaply  as  they  can — ^and  that  is 
not  saying  much-^from  commercial 
companies.  Is  there  not  more  self- 
reliMice,not  less,  in  the  united  action 
of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  citizens  than 
in  the  disunited  acts  of  the  London 
buyers?  Yet  whenever  anybody 
proposes  that  the  State  shall  do 
anything  now  done  by  private  enter, 
prise,  there  arises  a  cry  that  we 
are  sapping  the  self-reliance  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  ^e  competition 
of  rival  traders  is  the  best  security 
for  cheapness  and  regularity  of 
supply.  The  truth  is  that  the  old 
*  jealousy  of  the  State,'  natural 
enough  when  our  Government  was 
an  oligarchy  dissociated  from  the 
people,  is  out  of  place  now  when  it 
is  directly  derived  from  the  people 
themselves.  The  State  is  ourselves 
in  another  form — not  a  power  ex- 
ternal to  our  lives.  We  could  under- 
stand a  lament  over  the  progress  of 
civilisation  as  necessarily  increasing 
the  dependence  of  man  on  man ; 
but  if  individual  action  is  insufficient 
for  the  necessities  of  our  time,  it 
znatters  little  &om  the '  self-reliance ' 
point  of  view  whether  the  necessary 
steps  are  taken  for  us  by  a  company, 
a  corporation,  or  the  central  au- 
thority we  caJl  the  State.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer^  who  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  of 
social  individualism,  has  really  sur- 
rendered the  whole  point  at  issue 
when  ho  admits  that  ^egoism'  is 
not  sufficient  as  a  motive-power  in 
modem  society,  and  that  what 
Comte  calls  ^  altruism '  is  essential 
for  political  and  social  progress 
to-day.  But  if  *  altruism ' — ^which 
only  a  newly-coined  term  for 


the  old-fashioned  word  'pldks. 
thropy ' — is  to  be  called  in  at  all, 
the  form  it  isk&R  is  a  seoondsij 
consideration.  For  '  egoiBm '  alcme, 
as  the  mainspring  of  activilj  aod 
life,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  saii 
A  picture  might  be  diawn  of  i 
perfect  society  where  crerj  rm 
is  taught  to  rely  entirely  on  Im 
self,  and  where  he  is  left  to  die 
when  through  his  own  fanlt  or 
fiedlure  he  finds  himself  without 
clothes  or  shelter  or  food,  ^i  we 
may  dismiss  the  idea  as  ntterlj 
impracticable  while  men  are  in- 
fluenced by  feelings  of  common  hu- 
manity, and  act  every  daj  on  the 
principle  of  forgiving  faults.  There 
then  remains  the  question  whether, 
beyond  individual  exertions,  there 
should  anse  general  ahn8.giTing,or 
benevolent  despotism  as  in  the  East^ 
or  the  provident  action  of  co- 
operative citizens  using  the  agezKj 
of  the  State.  In  £ngland  we  hare 
abundance  of  final  State  action  in 
the  Poor  Iaw  system,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  man  need  starte-a 
doctrine  of  Communism  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  claimed  in  Fiasce 
in  1848  :  there  it  was  said  that  the 
Stateshould  provide  woi^cand  wages 
for  the  industrious;  here  the  State 
provides  shelter  and  clothes  and 
food  for  the  improvident  and  the 
idle.  The  final  question,  therefore, 
is,  as  we  cannot  trust  to  '  egoism,' 
'  self-reliance,^  '  individnal  energy,' 
or  *  free  competition'  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  our  society,  is  it  not 
better  that  the  State  should  do  the 
necessary  work,  and,  as  fer  aa  it  can, 
prevent  pauperism  by  cutting  at  its 
roots  rather  than  as  now  simplj 
accept  it  as  a  burden  when  it 
comes  ?  We  have  hitherto  left  aH 
the  precautionary  measnres  to 
voluntary  hospitals,  charitable 
agencies,  religious  bodies,  individnal 
philanthropists ;  but  very  mnch  of 
their  ample  means  '\R  wasted  on 
mere  administrative  machinery,  and 
much  more  is  unwisely  hestowed. 
When  a  man  sinks  in  the  batue » 
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ife,  when  lie  becomefl  a  complete 
)anper«  the  State  steps  in  and  sup- 
)orts  bim,  at  vast  expense  and  vast 
Qoral  injury  to  the  nnpauperised 
K)or.  But  every  unhealthy  house 
s  a  centre,  not  alone  of.  disease,  but 
)f  the  pauperism  that  inevitably 
irises  from  sickness  amongst  the 
)oor ;  yet,  while  dealing  laboriously 
j?ith  the  effects,  we  leave  the  causes 
mtouched.  We  receive  with  grum- 
)ling  the  paupers  when  they  are 
nanufactured ;  we  do  not  interfere 
vith  the  processes  of  manu£Eu;ture. 
3n  this  very  question  of  the  pro- 
)riety  of  State  interference  either 
:o  put  down  unhealthy  houses  or 
provide  wholesome  homes  for  the 
joor,  Lord  Derby  used  at  Liverpool 
he  old  argument,  that  if  there  were 
i  demand  for  better  houses  there 
(vould  be  a  supply,  and  if  there  were 
10  demand  the  supply  would  be  of 
10  use.  Without  pointing  out  that 
n  cases  Hke  this  the  supply  some- 
times suggests  the  demand,  we  pre- 
fer to  quote  against  him  another 
massage  from  a  more  recent  speech. 
Referring  to  the  improvidence  of 
he  poor,  he  said  that  those  who 
unned  were  not  always  those  who 
suffered ;  the  man  was  reckless,  but 
lis  widow  and  orpha:hs  endured 
he  consequences.  If  a  man  who  is 
content  with  a  foul  home  were  the 
)nly  sufferer,  there  might  be  some- 
:,hing  to  say  for  the  doctrine — *  Let 
lim  alone.'  But  he  has  children, 
ind  we  have  declared  by  the  Edu- 
cation Act  that  their  future  well- 
Doing  is  a  matter  of  concern,  not 
done  to  the  parent,  but  (to  the 
State,  and  to  the  State  even  against 
ihe  parent's  wish.  Are  we,  then,  to 
igitate  England  to  its  sectarian 
ieptbs  in  order  to  teach  little 
children  the  alphabet  in  a  secular 
>r  sacred  way,  and  yet  take  no  heed 
)f  the  same  little  children  when, 
hrough  close  packing  or  foul  drains 
)r  ill-ventilated  rooms,  they  incur 
liseases  that  may  mark  or  disable 
bhem  for  life  ?  What  reason  is 
there  for  the  restriction  of  State 


action  tQ  liteji»ry  training?  Why 
make,  war  on  ignorance  and  declare 
neutrality  as  regards  disease  P 

If,  as  we  desire,  the  action  of  tha 
State  is  increased,  there  will  next 
arise  the  question  whether  it  should 
be  limited  to.  negative  and  puni- 
tive measures,  or  whether  it  should 
undertake  positive  duties  of  pro- 
vision and  supply.  For  instance, 
as  now,  the  State  might  content 
itself  with  laying  down  certain 
conditions  tending  to  obtain  for  us 
good  gas  and  pure  water,  or  might, 
through  corporations,  as  in  Dublin 
and  Glasgow,  undertake  the  work 
on  its  own  account.  Or,  as  regards 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  it  might 
order  the  demoHtion  of  all  old  and 
un£t  dwellings,  and  supervise  all 
new  houses  without  entering  upon 
any  building  speculation  itself.  It 
seems  impracticable  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  applicable  to  all 
such  cases ;  the  end  in  view  can  be 
attained  under  different  circum- 
stances in  different  ways.  But  be- 
yond the  immediate  aim  of  any 
reform,  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  the  interference  of  the 
*  State '  or  the  local  *  States '  we 
call  corporations  may  not  secure 
a  secondary  good.  If  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  or  Dublin  bought  their 
water  from  companies,  the  profits 
of  the  trade  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders ;  now 
the  profits  of  the  trade  virtually  go 
into  the  pockets  of  all  the  citizens. 
Our  Post  Office  system  supplies 
another  illustration.  Had  the  Go- 
vernment never  taken  up  the  trade 
of  carrying  letters  it  would  have 
fallen  long  ago  into  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  great  companies,  who  would 
have  made  gigantic  profits ;  now  the 
profits  arising  from  the  business 
enrich,  or  rather  relieve  from  taxa- 
tion, every  EngHsh  citizen.  As 
every  inhabitant  of  Dublin  is  prac- 
tically a  shareholder  in.  a  water 
supply  company  managed  by  his 
agent^  the  local  State,  so  every 
Englishman  is  a  shareholder  in  a 
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letter  delivery  company  managed 
by  his  agent,  thePostmaster-Qeneral, 
who  announces  the  profits  every 
year,  and  enables  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  declare  a  dividend. 
How  far  this  system  may  be  ex- 
tended we  cannqt  now  predict.  But 
so  far  as  it  can  be  extended  with 
safety  and  success  it  gives  to  the 
whole  English  nation  commercial 
profits  or  equivalent  advantages, 
that,  but  for  these  arrangements, 
would  fiow  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
large  capitalists,  practical  monopo- 
lists as  large  capitalists  can  fre- 
quently be.  For  iHstance,  the 
newspaper  delivery  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  great  firms,  who 
practically  defy  competition,  and 
the  profits  go  into  the  pockets  of, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  men. 

It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  in  commencing  any  enterprise 
the  State  commands  several  distinct 
advantages.  It  can  obtain  money 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  on  account  of 
the  superior  security  it  presents. 
It  starts  at  once  with  the  veir 
breath  of  life  of  many  trading  insti- 
tutions ;  it  has  the  ample  credit  and 
confidence  that  banks  of  issue  and 
deposit  and  insurance  companies 
obtain  only  after  years  of  existence 
and  unshaken  repute.  No  banks 
can  compete  with  the  Post  Office 
Banks  in  the  perfection  of  their 
security ;  and  were  Mr.  Lowers  hint 
taken  up  and  State  insurance  en- 
tered into  with  vigour,  thousands 
would  prefer  Government  security 
even  to  the  comparatively  perfect 
safety  of  some  of  the  older  com- 
panies. The  opponents  of  State 
action  point  to  the  friendly  societies 
and  benefit  clubs  which  cover  Eng- 
land as  illustrations  of  manly  self- 
reliance,  of  prudence,  of  thrift. 
They  indicate,  no  doubt,  many  good 
qualities  on  the  part  of  the  asso- 
ciated artisans,  but  they  labour 
under  the  very  serious  defect  that 
many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  in- 
solvent. The  societies  finding,  in 
their  earlier  years,  their  incomings 


large  and  their  payments  snail 
natural  enough,  when  the  bnlk  of 
the  members  were  lieal%ja!Ef 
men,  were  too  readj  to*  waste tk 
substance  in  riotous  firing/  tempted 
largely  by  the  attractions  of  k 
public-house  where  their  meedi^ 
were  almost  invari&blj  held,  i^'^f 
that  the  societies  are  older  and  tk 
individual  members  no  longer  jouii 
the  outgoings  rapidlj  increase  s 
the  members  come  npon  the  ki 
list  or  die,  leaving  widows  eDtitle<i 
to  the  usual  grant.  This  might  be 
redressed  if  a  constant  accession  o( 
younger  members  made  np  for  h 
pecuniary  drain ;  but  yonng  or 
soon  leam  the  state  of  tiie  finances, 
they  fear  ultimate  insolyency,  aod 
they  form  younger  clnbs  where  tis 
income,  as  usud,  is  large,  and  ie 
outgoings  very  minute.  All  tie 
advantages  that  working  menp 
sess  in  their  friendly  societies  and 
clubs  could  have  been  secnred  to  \ 
much  greater  extent  in  institoDons 
of  the  same  kind  managed  br  the 
State  ;  and  thus  there  would  hate 
been  neither  the  temptations  of  tke 
public-house  nor  the  apprehension 
of  insolvency  to  demoralise  the  mw 
nor  to  discourage  prudence.  State 
clubs  would  also  have  developed » 
greater  amount  of  individual  scL- 
reliance,  for  an  artisan  need  not,  is 
now,  drink  or  unite  in  strikes  with 
his  fellow-workmen  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  the  advantages  of  mutual  m- 

surance. 

Another  instance  of  private  entff- 
prise  is  often  quoted  against  tte 
advocates  of  State  work.   Itissaifl, 
*  Look  at  the  railway  system,  J^ 
marvellous,  so  profitable,  w  ^ 
managed.     Could  the  State  do  ^^ 
thing  like  that,  achieved  by  w 
exeHions   of  private  capitalists  i 
their  own  risk  ? '    The  answer  t 
that,  as  regards  the  capital  expe^Q^ 
on  our  railways,  it  v^  ^    i^ 
puted  that  at  least  one  hnna^ 
millions  hM    been  as  comjrf^^. 
wasted  as  if  it  had  been  W' 
the  sea,  entirely  because  the  w 
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jniem.  baa  been  from  tbe  beginning 
rorked  on  tbe  principle  of  nnre- 
tricted  competition.  Had  tbe  State 
lesigned  and  executed  tbe  main 
ines  of  onr  Englisb  railways,  as 
v^as  proposed  at  tbe  first,  it  could 
lave  executed  tbe  work  witb  an 
inormouB  saving,'  it  would  bave  de« 
rised  a  far  better  system  tban  tbe 
)resent  cbance-medley  of  useless 
Old  useful  rails  mixed  up  in  One 
letwork,  and  would  now  possess  a 
)roperty  wortb  nearly  one  half 
he  National  Debt.  It  would  be 
rain  to  deny  the  great  merits  of 
:he  working  of  our  railways; 
;he  service  is  done  marvellously 
nrell  considering  tbe  wretched 
nrages  and  long  hours  of  tbe  men 
employed.  But  some  of  tbe  best 
things  in  that  working  are  due 
directly  to  State  intervention,  and 
indirectly  to  tbe  apprehension  that 
if  the  companies  do  not  behave 
well  the  State  will  extinguish  them. 
Parliamentary  trains,  workmen's 
trains,  communication  between 
^ard  and  driver  and  passengers, 
greater  care  as  regards  accidents, 
are  all  due  to  tbe  interference  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  the  competition  of 
their  rivals  that  keeps  railway 
directors  tolerably  'good,'  it  is  tbe 
fear  of  tbe  authorities  and  tbe  fear 
of  the  law.  Above  all  private  en- 
terprises they  are  managed  the  best, 
hecanse  more  tban  all  other  private 
enterprises  they  have  been  and  are 
checked  and  controlled  by  Govern- 
ment supervision,  and  awed  by  tbe 
apprehension  of  absorption  by  tha 
State. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  losses  and  waste  arising  in  pri* 
vate  enterprise  and  from  unre- 
stricted competition  are  so  scattered 
and  obscure  that  they  attract  little 
public  attention.  Tbe  failure  of 
this  or  that  shopkeeper  or  merchant 
who  has  been  over-trading,  or  who 
has  pushed  competition  too  far,  or 
wasted  capital  and  time  and  energy 
for  years  on  a  foolish  speculation, 
is,  it  is  said,  his  own  business ;  be 
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g^s  into  tbe  Bankruptcy  Court  and 
there  is  an  end  of  him  for  tbe  time.' 
But  all  ill-directed  and  unprofitable 
industry  is  indirectly  a  loss  to  tbe 
whole    community;    it   diminishes 
tbe  possible  amount  of  tbe  property 
of  a  nation  as  a  whole.     A  diminu- 
tion of  tbe  available  capital-fund  of 
this  country  occurs  when  private 
traders  waste  eight  millions  of  money 
as  completely  as  when  tbe  Govern- 
ment spenteigbtmillions  on  tbe  Abys- 
sinian war,  though  there  is  a  curious 
notion  afloat  that  State  waste  is  a 
national  loss  and  that  private  waste 
is  not.     But  we  bave  also  to  consi- 
der this  fact,  that  State  enterprise, 
if  carried  on  according  to  tbe  prece- 
dents of  tbe  past,  is  not  liable  to 
tbe  losses  that  now  arise  in  private 
trading.     The  Post  Office  and  tbe 
Telegraph  system  are  monopolies, 
and     therefore    the    State    trades 
witb  safety;   it  is  able  to  engage 
in    speculations    and    calculations 
as    to    present    outlay    and    pro- 
spective    profit    into     which     no 
trader  with  tbe  possibility  of  future 
rivalry  could  possibly  enter.     As  to 
the  advisability  of  enlarging  State 
trading,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing definite  or  general ;  each  case 
must  be  judged  by  itself.     State  in- 
tervention to   repress  evil  is  one 
thing,  State  action  to  promote  pub- 
lic convenience  and  to  win  a  profit 
by  doing  so  is  quite  another  thing ; 
but  if  any  general  rule  may  be  laid 
down,  it  would  probably  take  the 
form  of  limiting  State  trading  to 
tbe  supply  of  matters  of  common 
necessity,  simple  character,  and  con- 
stant demand.     The  State  may  use- 
fully undertake  tbe  supply  or  sale 
of  gas  and  water,  and  perhaps  even 
of  vehicles  in  towns ;  tbe  construction 
of  roads,  railways,  harbours,  piers, 
sewers,  and  market-places  ;  the  de- 
livery of  letters,   passengers,    and 
goods ;  the  main-drainage  of  large 
districts,  and  such  control  of  house- 
builders  and  householders  that  no 
home  shall  be  a  castle  of  contagious 
disease. 
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This  briogs  ns  to  thecraoialdiffi- 
cnlty  of  the  eanitary  situation.  If  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  were  once 
decently  housed  we  cotdd  keep  them 
so  by  vigorous  and  judicious  sani- 
tary laws  and  sti-iogent  Building 
Acts,  while  the  new  habits  of  the 
people  in  their  new  homes  would  be 
on  our  side.     But  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  foulness  and  general  un- 
fitness, of  the  existing  houses  of  the 
poor    in    country   and    in    town? 
There  are  a  few  petty  associations 
working  at  the  evil,  achieving  an 
infinitesimal  percentage  of  reform, 
and  not  even  keeping  up  with  the 
increase  of  population.     What  is 
wanted  is  one  great  State  effort  to 
lift  one  English  generation  above 
filth  and  fever  in  tiieir  homes,  and 
then  to  leave  to    restriction    and 
regulation  the  maintenance  of  the 
good    we    should    have    achieved. 
The  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  need 
not  necessarily  be  great.     Some  bad 
houses  are  capable,  through  repairs 
and  new  fittings,   of  bemg  made 
tolerably  decent  and  fidrly  healthy 
homes ;  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  shown 
how  much  one  thousand  pounds, 
carefully  spent,  may  do  towards  the 
reformation,   in  every  sense,  of  a 
very  foul  London  court.    But  even 
if  the  cost  be  great,  England  can 
well  afford  it.      We  voted  twenty 
millions  to  liberate  our  negro  slaves, 
we  spent  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  the  Crimean  war ; 
our  trade  is  colossal,  our   profits 
immense,     our    stored-up    wealth 
gigantic,  the    beneficence    of   our 
merchante  and   great    landowners 
is  proved  by  a  lai^  indiscriminate 
charity.     All  that  is  wanted  for  a 
reform,  sweeping  away  every  foul 
dwelling  in  the  land,  is  that  we 
should  arouse  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
rescue  of  the  ill-housed  labourers 
and  artisans  as  intense  as  that  oc- 
casionally provoked  at  the  prospect 
of  *  cutting  foreign  throats.'     Pri- 
vate enterprise  is  not  eager  to  do 
this  work:     the    profits    are     too 
moderate  to  tempt  capitaliste  who 


have  no  motive  beyond  the  bope 
of  gain ;  but  even  if  the  good  coBid 
be  effected  through  privi&agaida 
there  would  be  a  gpreater  adTant^e 
in  ite  accomplishment  by  the  Stue. 
The  ordinary  Englishman  of  hnntfe 
life  knows  little  or  nothini^  of  t^ 
State;  the  idea  that  he  is  a  atam 
of  a  great  country  hardly  e^ 
dawns  on  his  mind.  If  be  lires  ii 
the  country  he  knows  the  fknoa, 
the  parson,  and  the  squire,  end  bs 
tboughte  hardly  rise  beyond  ihm 
if  he  lives  in  town  he  knows  b 
employer,  his  public-house,  snd  B 
club.  The  idea  of  the  Stste  m 
the  action  of  the  State  wonld  be 
brought  to  his  heart  and  home,  if 
we  could  let  him  see  that  as  a  whole 
people  we  are  interested  in  tba 
physical  well-being  as  wellas  istbe 
education  of  his  children.  It  took 
us  years  of  discussion  and  agitatk']L 
before  we,  last  year,  acknowledged 
as  a  nation  that  it  is  the  datr  of 
the  State  to  provide  schoob  for  the 
poor  ;  the  time  will  come,  however 
slowly,  when  it  will  be  equally  coo- 
sidered  the  duty  of  the  State  to  set 
that  healthy  dwellings  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  working  clasa, 
and  that  no  Englishman  is  to  be 
allowed  to  make  his  home  a  ceoXK 
of  disease. 

n. 

The  second  point  of  our  pro- 
p^mme  naturally  arises  from  the 
first.  If  the  duties  of  Govenunent 
are  enlarged,  if  we  are  to  hate  in- 
creased action  of  the  State,  how  k 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  ?  Bj  local 
boards  or  by  central  aathoritjr 
The  advantages  of  local  bodies  are 
obvious  enough.  The  memben  are 
always  on  the  spot ;  in  prirate  life 
they  naturally  and«wi^oat  trmble 
acquire  the  needful  infomiation; 
they  are  urged  to  economy  by  the 
quick  and  personal  pressure  of  d£«^ 
or  increased  rates.  But  their  de- 
fects and  disadvantages  are  also 
numerous.  If  central  anthontie* 
are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  abo« 
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jublic  opinion,  it  may  be  said  of 
ioany  of  the  smallet*  local  authori- 
ties that  they  are  below  it.  De- 
innciation  and  satire  by  speakers 
md  writers  fly  over  their  heads ; 
;hey  can  deQr  the  opinion  of  in- 
»lligent  criidos  because  they  often 
rely  on  constituents  who  do  not 
;ake  the  trouble  to  think.  In  ad- 
iition  they  labour  under  the  dis- 
idvantage  that  attaches  to  all  men 
x)nfined  to  narrow  spheres  of  ob- 
servation and  experience.  In  the 
netropolis  everything  done  in  any 
Mrt  of  the  world,  eveiy  experi- 
nent,  every  new  opinion,  every  new 
Ehonght,  is  noted,  canvassed  and 
iiflcossed;  the  central  authorities 
liave  cognisance  of  all  the  life  of  all 
the  nations ;  they  are  aided  or  can 
be  aided  by  the  highest  authorities 
311  every  question  of  economy,  or 
science,  or  art ;  and  can  bring  into 
one  focus  all  local  peculiarities  for 
central  comparison.  At  present 
3iir  local  boards  too  often  act  in 
administrative  independence  of  the 
bints  and  suggestions  of  the  central 
ftatbority — making  it  a  point  of 
bonour  to  rebel  against  what  they 
call  *  centralisation  and  despotism' 
~as  if  the  official  representotive  of 
the  people  of  Englsmd,  sitting  in 
London,  had  a  less  popular  origin 
than  the  vestry  of  Little  Pedlington. 
The  improvement  most  required  in 
the  present  relations  between  local 
boanls  and  the  central  authorities 
seems  to  be  a  greater  control  by 
the  London  officials,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  local  boards, 
especially  as  regards  the  dismissal 
of  their  officers.  This  is  provided 
to  some  extent,  in  some  depart- 
ments, as  regards  medical  men,  but 
if  it  were  extended  to  all  persons 
holding  important  posts  it  would 
introduce  a  new  spirit  into  what 
may  be  called  the  Local  Civil  Ser- 
nce,  by  teaching  them  to  look 
higher  than  their  immediate  masters 
for  full  appreciation  and  appropriate 
reward.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  central  chiefs  would  encourage 


anything  like  wanton  insubordlna^ 
tion,  while  a  certain  amount  of  an- 
tagonism between  the  local  supe- 
riors and  the  officials  is  not  at  all 
unwholesome  if  kept  in  check  by 
t^e  control  of  auliiorities  above 
both.  An  officer  is  much  more 
likely  to  act  faith^ly  and  zealously 
if  watched  by  men  who  can  report 
though  not  dismiss  him,  and  if 
conscious  that  on  investigation  his 
conduct  will  be  fairly  estimated  by 
impartial  men.  But  as  regards  tho 
financial  control  now  exercised  by 
local  boards,  it  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  diminished.  The  instmcts  of 
such  bodies  naturally  tend  towards 
economy ;  and  if  the  central  power 
secures  efficiency,  the  division  of 
labour — economy  secured  hj  local 
watchfulness,  efficiency  by  London 
control — seems  natural  and  com- 
plete. 

On  this  head  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  the  Treasury  should 
give  financial  aid  to  local  authori- 
ties, and  that  its  right  of  control 
should  be  directly  based  on  this 
assistance.  All  the  officials  now 
employed  by  the  local  bodies  con- 
trolled by  the  Local  Government 
Board  might  be  paid  their  salaries 
by  Government,  and  not  out  of  the 
local  rates — ^this  would  be  a  na- 
tural reason  for  bringing  them 
under  one  enlightened  discipline. 
This  would  add  a  new  burden  to 
the  State  Budget,  but  we  should 
gain  an  equivalent  increase  of  effi- 
ciency as  regards  the  promotion  of 
public  health  and  the  repression  of 
pauperism.  We  are  aware  that,  this 
proposal  will  seem  to  many  per- 
fectly monstrous — ^for  it  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  delusions  of  the  edu- 
cated as  distinct  from  the  parochial 
English  mind,  that  when  exactionB 
are  called  ^  taxes  '  they  are  terribly 
onerous,  but  are  greatly  lightened 
if  you  call  them  '  local  rates.'  There 
are  intelligent  Englishmen  who  read 
with  wrath  the  announcement  of 
an  added  penny  to  the  income 
tax,  but  who  endure  in  ignoranca 
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and  apathy  the  addition  of  many 
pennies  in  the  parish  rates.  The 
local  taxation  of  England  is  aug- 
mented almost  every  year;  rates 
are  piled  upon  rates ;  local  boards 
with  financial  powers  are  multiplied; 
but  the  masses  of  educated  English- 
men,  especially  in  town,  abjure 
parish  politics  and  fly  at  higher 
game.  The  result  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  business  is  too 
often  left  to  a  lower  class  of  men,  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  characterised 
both  by  injudicious  retrenchment 
and  wanton  waste.  Nothing  would 
tend  so  directly  to  reform  in  this 
matter  as  the  establishment  of  a 
financial  link  between  the  central  au- 
thority and  all  local  boards.  It  would 
also  enable  the  Local  Government 
Office  to  carry  out  more  thoroughly 
than  now  the  useful  practice  of  no- 
minating ex  officio  members  of  local 
bodies.  Many  gentlemen  in  many 
towns  would  be  willing  to  do  public 
work  if  called  to  it,  without  all 
the  fuss  and  fever  of  a  popular 
election  and  a  possible  contest.  It 
is  also  important  that  such  finan- 
cial relations  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  keen  central  audit  of  all  local 
accounts.  Nor  is  the  experience 
already  gained  in  the  Education 
Act  without  its  lesson.  We  see 
that  Parliament  remitted  to  local 
decision  the  vexed  question  of  sup- 
porting denominational  schools,  and 
that  by  doing  so  it  has  endangered 
the  Act  and  promoted  sectarian 
strife.  Had  it  simply  declared  that 
all  fees  paid  for  the  children  of  poor 
parents  to  denominational  schools 
were  to  come  notfrom  rates,  but  from 
extended  Privy  Council  grants,  it 
would  have  settled  the  difficulty 
now  so  grave. 

in. 

One  of  the  objections  often  made 
to  the  increased  action  of  the  State 
arises  from  the  belief  that  the 
State  as  a  rule  is  badly  served ;  that 
it  does  things  wastefully ;  that  the 
Civil  Service  is  little  better  than 


embodied  idleness  and  formal  inefi. 
ciency ;  that  whatever  the  Ststp 
does  costs  much  and  iswortiiilittk; 
and  that  private  enterprise  pro- 
duces cheaper  and  better  resnlt*. 
The  only  answer  to  these  asseitioiis 
is  that  they  are  not  trae.  When  is 
the  Crimean  War  we  i^ipealedt. 
private  enterprise — then  tpemeE- 
dously  lauded — for  ganboats,  tlf 
vessels  supplied  were  wretchedly 
bad.  When  at  the  same  time  irf 
trusted  to  public  competitioa  aci 
contracts  with  commercial  firms  k 
the  soldier's  boots  and  clothes,  tlip 
articles  supplied  were  rotten  and 
dear;  now  a  Grovemment  &ctoi7 
makes  the  same  things  thoronghlj 
well  and  at  a  much  less  cost.  Oar 
Enfield  factoij  is  no  failure;  api 
when  great  gun-making  compaiiies 
want  managers,  they  find  that  tiier 
cannot  do  better  than  borrow  itsa- 
directors.  It  is  true  that  onr  navil 
dockyards  are  costly  enough,  hr 
the  necessities  of  the  service  eipliir. 
why  these  estabhshments  cannot  h 
conducted  in  the  manner  of  a  privak 
firm — the  subordination  of  all  tbe 
officials,  even  the  First  Lord,  to  a 
jealous  inquisitive  Parliament  aad  a 
grumbling  tax  paying  public,  m- 
pels  a  costly  system  of  superrisica 
and  record  that  no  private  tradt: 
could  afford  to  adopts  but  whicli 
John  Bull's  servants  must  comp!; 
with  in  order  to  satisfy  tJieir  master 
In  the  Post  Office  department  work 
of  great  variety  and  difficnltj  ^ 
done  by  civil  servants  very  cheaplj 
and  very  well.  In  our  convir 
prisons  we  have  seen  the  &j"- 
cessful  and.  profitable  organisatio:: 
of  a  kind  of  labour  very  difficult 
to  be  drilled.  Oar  Eojal  Engin«? 
corps  is  engaged  eyerjinon^^^^ 
multifarious  duties  requiring  sciem^f 
art,  energy,  tact^  and  skill.  1^ 
India,  Government  has  organiJf« 
duties  and  tasks  of  every  po^t" 
kind,  and  has  done  things  aspecuf 
and  as  difficult  as  private  enterpn>' 
has  ever  achieved.  We  should  »1>; 
like  to  see  the  record  of  the  oc* 
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jobs  •  done  everywhere  by  our  sailors 
und  marines.     Yet  in  the  face  of 
these  facts  men  say,  *  There  is  no- 
thing like  private  enterprise ;  you 
cannot  get  men  to  work  except  for 
the  hope  of  individual   gain :    no 
Government  can  do  what  private 
traders  can  accomplish;  for  instance, 
no  official  organisation  could  supply 
London  with  milk.*     We  fancy  that 
ft  Von  Moltke  would  smile  at  the 
supposed 'problem.     State   service 
well  organised  has  surmounted  in 
the   German   army  every  possible 
difficulty  that  has  ever  obstructed 
private  trade,  and  many  more  arising 
from  the  terrible  exigencies  of  war 
and  the  const-ant  presence  of  the 
enemy.      It   was    not    competitive 
pursuit  of  gain  that  gave   to  the 
German  army  the  individual  spirit 
and  energy  that  animated  so  many 
men;  it  was  splendid  organisation 
of  work   and    that  esprit  de   corps 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  a 
higher    motive    than     commercial 
competition — that  is,  the  eagerness 
of  a  grocer  or  milkman  to  'cut  out  * 
or  undersell  a  rival  in  his  trade. 

No  doubt  the  Civil  Service  re- 
quires to  be  reorganised  before  it 
can  undertake  much  more  than  its 
present  tasks.  Mr.  Helps  makes  an 
attack — rather  fierce  for  him — on 
the  practice  of  competitive  examina- 
tions; and  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
can  be  said  against  them.  But 
many  of  the  objections  would  be 
obviated  if  the  examinations  were 
devised  with  a  view  to  test  intelli- 
gence and  accuracy  and  patience 
rather  than — as  they  do  now — mere 
knowledge  and  mere  readiness. 
For  instance,  if  a  bundle  of  reports 
— some  irrelevant  and  some  ill- 
written — are  given  to  two  competi- 
tors with  a  request  that  they  should 
compose  from  them  a  clear,  con- 
nected record,  the,  result  will  be  a 
fair  test  of  comparative  ability, 
especially  if  they  are  p^iven  full 
time  to  do  the  work.  No  'cram- 
ming,' no  handy  books  of  facts  and 
dates,  could  prepare  a  boy  for  such 


a  test;  while  natural  intelligence 
would  be  sure  to  show  itself.  Also 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  boy 
is  quick  and  sure  in  arithmetical 
computations  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
misi»»ke  in  a  comparison  of  legible 
handwritings.  If  therefore  this 
new  system  fairly  applied  can  be 
made  to  test  general  intelligence, 
arithmetical  ability,  and  good  pen- 
manship, what  more  do  we  require 
in  good  clerks  ?  Even  in  those 
cases  where  the  higher  accomplish- 
ments of  Latin,  Greek,  mathema- 
tics, history,  &c.,  are  exacted,  the 
lower  qualifications  are  also  re- 
quired. Nor  are  the  superior  tests 
without  reason,  if  we  remember 
that  the  clerks  may  be  called  upon 
after  some  years  to  exercise  their 
own  faculties  in  new  duties,  and 
that  in  such  work  superior  education 
tells.  With  all  their  minor  faults  the 
competitive  examinations  have  pro- 
vided us  with  the  elements  of  a  very 
'excellent  Civil  Service;  and  that 
could  not  be  said  in  all  cases  for  the 
preceding  system  when  ministers  on 
the  request  of  somebody  they  knew 
appointed  somebody  they  did  not 
know  to  a  junior  clerkship.  Mr.  Helps 
seems  to  think  that  the  examina- 
tion plan  is  a  bar  to  the  appointment 
of  able  outsiders  to  the  public  ser- 
vice :  that  IB  not  so.  Able  men  in 
the  outer  world  are  not  likely  to 
accept  junior  clerkships,  and  fWim 
them  only  are  they  debarred.  We 
see  every  day  the  nomination  of 
men  out-of-doors  to  secretaryships 
and  commissionerships ;  but  we 
cannot  say  that  the  system  always 
works  well.  A  secretary  is  some- 
times placed  over  the  heads  of  clerks 
who  have  to  teach  him  his  duty,  and 
the  '  advantages  of  a  new  mind ' 
are  not  apparent  for  years.  The 
late  Lord  Derby  once  said  with  his 
usual  wit  that  when  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  his  Ministry  he  was 
advised  to  bring  in  'fresh  blood,' 
but  that  when  he  made  the  appoint- 
ment, the  new  Minister  was  always 
called  a  '  raw  recruit.' 
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What  the  Civil  Service  now  wants 
is  not  any  new  method  of  appoint- 
ment or  new  system  of  recmiting, 
but  more  thorough  organisation,  a 
larger  amount  of  superintendence 
and  supervision,  more  officers  to 
make  the  rank  and  file  do  their 
work.  Anybody  who  knows  the 
interiors  of  many  offices  in  the 
service  is  aware  that  its  great 
characteristic  is  that  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  unsupervised.  There  are 
clerks  who,  naturally  industrious, 
work  '  not  with  eye-service  as  men- 
pleasers,'  but  with  a  fair  share  of 
daily  labour  for  their  daily  wages. 
There  are  others  who,  trusting  to 
the  weakness  or  blindness  of  their 
official  superiors,  do  as  little  as  they 
dare,  and  yet  receive  increase  of 
salary  and  steady  promotion  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  a  solicitor's 
or  merchant's  office  no  hahitual 
idler  —  no  man  always  trying  to 
shirk  work — ^would  be  tolerated  for 
a  month.  In  the  Civil  Service  he  is  - 
retained  for  years,  and  finally  retires 
on  a  pension  he  has  never  earned. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  private  offices 
the  status  of  each  employ^  is  per- 
sonal rather  than  due  to  seniority, 
classification,  or  nominal  position. 
The  master  watches  the  work  and 
the  men,  and  increases  salary  as  he 
thinks  proper,  to  encourage  or  to 
retain  a  particular  emplov^,  or  as 
a  reward  for  unusual  exertions.  But 
in  the  Civil  Service  the  authorities 
have,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  personal  supervision,  adopted 
classifications  and  routine  rewards 
and  annual  increments.  The  derk 
loses  the  sense  of  personal  reward 
following  personal  merits,  and  feels 
exactly  Hke  a  man  in  a  quetLe  at  a 
theatro  door,  knowing  that  his  ad- 
vance depends  not  on  himself,  but 


on  the  progress  of  the  men  aliod. 
K  he  is  sluggish  it  is  hecaase  actnitj 
cannot  help  him. 

But  taken  as  a  whole  the  v^k 
done  in  the  Civil  Service,  for  ht 
pay  and  poor  prospects,  is  not  at  ^] 
deficient    either    in    quantitj  or 
quality.  Many  very  able  men  pre^ 
to  take  the  Service  with  all  its  dk. 
advantages,  because  they  like  i* 
status,  and  they  like  the  seciiiitj 
We  reward  them,  not  onlj  in  ok 
but  by  permanency,  and  Ij  trea^ 
them  as  gentlemen :  their  &ir  amoimt 
of  holidays,  the  respect  &r  tbeii 
feelings  shown  in  the  better  office 
are  from  our  point  of  view  cfa^' 
additions  to  their  pay.    It  sbonid 
also  be   rememhereii  that  in  tiv 
nature  of  things  a  young  ciTil  fer- 
vant  is  more  trusted  with  secret^  of 
delicacy  and  importance  ihaa  a  Citj 
clerk ;  and  that  we  mnst  paj  fcr 
fidelity  as  well  as  for  woi£   Mr. 
Helps  deprecates,  and  vaiyproperiT. 
the  sometimes  reckless  interferesoe 
of  political  chiefs  withthepennaueDt 
civil  servants,   who  fonn  the  leal 
backbone  of  our  administratian.  He 
suggests  no  remedy,  bnt  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  is  ooDBected 
might  surely  supply  one.  Whjskodd 
not  the  Privy  Conncil  haveaCiTil 
Service  Committee  of  officials  and 
ex-officials  to  take  cognisance  on 
application  and  appeal  of  all  these 
matters    of  official  reoT^^tkm 
and  personal  changes  that  lie  b^ond 
political  work  ?     To  snch  a  com- 
mittee  a  wronged  pubho  servMt 
could  appeal  instead  of  to  Partia- 
ment,  which  knows  nothing  aboot 
him    or    his   work;    and  such  a 
committee    could    aid  with  i^ 
experience   and  advice  a  poHticsal 
chief  anxious    to   make  improt^ 
ments. 
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An  Autobioghapht. 

BY    MATTHEW    STRABLING, 
AuUior  of '  Cheap  John's  Auction/  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

[AM  an  Irish  barrister  and  a 
patriot ;  an  indigenous  patriot 
>f  the  professional  type,  attached  to 
he  Roman  Catholic  faith  alike 
[rom  conviction  and  from  interest, 
md  to  my  country  by  motives 
t^hich  are  somewhat  mixed.  In 
early  davs,  when  everybody  wore 
the  O'Connell  button,  I  was  a 
Repealer,  afterwards  a  'Forty-ei^ht 
man,  and  rose  even  to  the  disianction 
of  being  imprisoned  by  the  State. 
It  was  the  £ishion  then  to  be  im- 
prisoned. The  police  of  the  period 
nnderstood  the  basiness  and  exe- 
cnted  it  deferentially;  they  ap- 
proached under  protest  and  with  hu- 
mility. The  law  grappled  you  in  kid 
gloves  as  it  were,  for  conspiracy 
was  then  a  drawing-room  affair,  and 
not  the  rough  proceeding  those 
clumsy  Fenians  have  made  it  since. 
Besides,  to  be  a  Repealer  or  'Forly- 
eighter  was  the  affectation  most  in 
Togae  with  the  profession ;  it  helped 
a  lawyer  not  only  into  society  but 
into  briefs,  and  above  all  made  him 
popular  with  constituencies. 

Through  Kfe  my  method  has  been 
to  fall  in  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
honr,  to  avoid  singularity  in  any 
form,  to  behave  at  Rome  as  Romans 
do.  I  am  not  self-righteous,  and 
never  assumed  airs  of  virtue  or  put 
np  for  a  moral  superiority.  My 
claim  is  to  be  a  man  merely  like 
others.  I  am  fiuhioned  of  ordinary 
marl,  and  have  invariably  aimed  at 
a  low  level.  I  can  adapt  myself  to 
the  changes  of  circumstances,  and 
am  so  far  independent  of  the  caprices 
of  fortune.  This  on  principle, — on 
the  principle  of  the  innate  feebleness 
of  human  nature,  also  for  considera- 


tions of  convenience  and  comfort  as 
well  as  profit  to  myself. 

Having  conmienced  public  life  as 
a  patriot  in  the  extreme  sense,  the 
practice  is  to  conclude  it  at  the 
extreme  other  end ;  by  consequence, 
having  been  a  Repealer,  a  'Forty- 
eight  man,  and  a  patriot,  I  am  at 
present,  by  legitimate  and  natural 
descent,  a  Liberal,  a  Ministerialist,  a 
Whig  expectant.  In  a  word,  I 
reside  .at  the  *'  South  Side '  of  Dub- 
lin, and  attend  the  imposing  festivi- 
ties at  the  Castle  and  Viceregal 
Lodge. 

Moreover,  I  am  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  am  on  that  account 
well  placed  in  my  profession.  With- 
out a  seat  I  should  still  perhaps  be 
on  circuit,  or  even  a  sessions  man, 
stumping  the  countar  in  a  stuff 
gown,  wranglingwith  low  attomeySj 
and  practising  at  county  courts  for 
guinea  fees. 

In  right  of  my  mendberhood  I 
hold  professional  rank,  and  by  way 
of  patriotism  first  obtained  both  an 
entrance  into  the  House  and  popu- 
larity with  clients.  I  am  there- 
fore still  attached  to  my  country, 
and  shall  probably  continue  to  love 
her  with  a  moderate,  well-ordered 
affection,  until  I  succeed  to  a  law- 
officership  or  am  promoted  to  the 
Bench. 

I  still  profess  true  patriotism — 
properly  understood  and  defined — 
the  modem  form  of  that  virtue 
which  is  received  in  drawing-rooms 
and  accepted  by '  South  Side'  people 
who  frequent  the  Castle — but  I 
abhor  the  mischievous  and  wayward 
performances  of  a  misguided  youth, 
— Repeal,  Young  Irelandism,  all  the 
miserable  manoeuvres  of  that  earlv 
time.    My  love  of  country  has  soli- 
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dified  into  a  deep-rooted,  sabstantial 
sentiment,  with  clear  and  positive  ob- 
jects within  sight.  Briefly,  it  means 
attachment  to  Ministerial  views, 
enthusiasm  regarding  Ministerial 
measures,  remedial,  conciliatory,  re- 
pressive, coercive,  mixed,  or  other- 
wise. In  Parliament  I  was  not 
impracticably  particular,  or  exact- 
ing, or  hypocritical  as  to  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  chiefs 
of  my  party.  I  lent  them  no  half- 
hearted support,  but  was  a  thorough 
thick-and-thin  partisan.  I  wrote 
a  series  of  rattling  pro-Ministerial 
articles  in  the  Legitimist  organ,  the 
Maudlin  Post,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  These  assisted  directly 
to  the  consummation  of  my  good 
fortune  by  helping  to  place  me  as  I 
stand  at  present,  which  I  conceive 
and  hope  is  the  high  road  to  it. 

Through  the  medium  of  these 
articles  I  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  eminent  and  energetic 
parish  priest  of  independent  views,  a 
patriot  too,  like  myself.  He  had 
views  of  GovemmQpt  places  for  a 
brace  of  promising  nephews,  and 
we  fortunately  came  to  an  under- 
standing on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
He  admired  my  patriotism,  the  mo- 
rality of  my  principles  generally, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  I  was 
duly  returned  to  Parliament  for  his 
parish,  that  is  for  the  borough  where 
he  reigned  supreme. 

I  was  a  distinguished  Parliamen- 
tary success — ^not  perhaps  according 
to  an  ordinary  standard  or  from  an. 
English  point  of  view,  but  that  con- 
cerned me  not.  I  was  declared  to 
be  a  success  by  the  county  news- 
paper, which  was  all-important, 
and  which  concerned  me  much. 
My  first  speeches  caused  immense 
sensation  in  the  columns  of  that 
print.  I  was  reported  to  have  se- 
cured that  highly  capricious  organ 
the  ear  of  the  House,  to  have  elec- 
trified the  Ministry,  surprised  the 
galleries,  caused  Opposition  lights 
to  flicker  or  bum  blue.  The  pro- 
prietor of  that  newspaper  was  a 


solicitor,  at  the  time  a  mend  acd 
supporter  of  mine.  I  was  pledged 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  dis- 
trict Crown  prosecator  for  him.  We 
quarrelled  afterwards,  however,  isd 
the  unprincipled  man  oontzadietei 
every  line  he  had  writteii  in  mr 
favour.  He  was,  as  I  say,  a  couiitiT 
attorney  and  without  shame.  Yet  I 
had  done  my  best.  These  peopl? 
expect  you  to  get  a  slioe  of  tlf 
moon  if  they  only  cast  their  eres 
upon  it. 

It  is  a  very  curions  and  remark- 
able position  for  an.  average  IiM 
barrister  with  a  mere  pro£essioijal 
income   to  be  in  Parliament     It 
removes    him   from   all   chance  d 
business,  from  every  possibility  d 
practice,  and  so  strikes  at  the  root 
of  his  means  of  subsistence;   as  a 
set-ofi",  however,  it  trebles  his  ordi- 
nary   expenditure,    tiJces    him   to 
London,  aflbrds  him  an  opportunitT 
of   acquiring    dangling   habits,  of 
making  powerful  and  parHamecUrr 
acquaintances,  and  to  a  certainty  of 
making    himself    ridicnlons.     His 
brogue    is    laughed  at,   his   dress 
and  manners   very   properiy  com- 
mented   upon    or   apologised    for, 
his  presence — ^very  existence  eren 
as    a    legislative  unit — considered 
an  impertinence,  ranks  as  an  outrage 
upon  British  dignity,  npon  Engli&li 
decency  almost.     It  is  a  flagrant 
contempt  of  court,  an  nncalled-for 
license,  an  unjustifiable  exercise  of 
mischievous  capriciousness  on  the 
part  of  some  creative  pow^  thst 
such  a  thing  should  be.     He  is  » 
political  phenomenon,   one  of  tiie 
Irish  Lotj  an  Irish  drawback,  the 
drawback  to  the  advantages  of  the 
legislative  Union,  the  price  Englisb 
gentlemen  are  content  or  are  still 
unhappily    compelled    to    pay  for 
having  obtained  the  Union.  Balher 
he  is  the  interest  or  the  purchase- 
money  of  that  flagitious  measBie. 
They  have  to  put  up  with  it,aBd 
they  will  as  part  of  the  bargain,  but 
very  properly  will  not  put  off  thev 
airs  or    superotliousneas  for  him; 
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t;1iat  condition  is  not  in  the  contract. 
Ke  is  a  political   Hibernian  of  an 
abject  type,  qnesting  fortune  like 
otbers    of   the    species,    therefore 
understood  to  be  very  retiring  and 
flemnre — not     to     intrude     upon 
qaeations  of  purely  British  or  im- 
pei*ial    interest,    and    when   Irish 
affairs  are  uppermost,  not  to  inter- 
fere   without    due    permission    or 
lieyond  a  certain  authorised  length 
of   string.    Now  and  then    he   is 
spoken  to  by  Cabinet  ministers  in  a 
Hurried,  accidental  way,  nodded  to 
Yyy  the  great  Agamemnon  himself 
perhaps,  and  in  a  compromising  form 
asked  to  some  of  the  semi-official 
znixum-gatherum  gatherings  of  the 
session  or  season. 

If  intended  by  nature  for  it,  these 
conditions  of  representative  exist- 
ence will  content  a  man.     I  was 
such    a    persoD.      By    disposition 
patient,  humble,  and  retiring,  I  loved 
the  shade,  and  courted  nothing  so 
much  as  obscurity.      It  was  merely 
the  exigency  of  an  unhappy  calling 
which  compelled  me  to  be  a  public 
man.     I  had  indeed  no  love  for  the 
mere  distinction  of  Parliamentary 
life.     I  was  not  ambitious  ;  and  my 
temperament    is    the    reverse     of 
imaginative.  I  am  rarely  mercurial, 
never  high-spirited,  at  least  never 
since  the  period  of  my  marriage ; 
for  my  wife  is  sensible  and  strong- 
minded,  and  a  very  religious  woman. 
However,  I  had  arrived  at  the 
point  of  regarding  abstract  politics 
without  apprehension ;  the  position 
at  the  time  I  write  looked  safe.  My 
patiiotism  had  steered  through  the 
Fenian    period    without    shipping 
water.     Out  of  the  greater  puzzle, 
the  Amnesty  agitation,  I  hsid  also 
escaped,  and  stiTl  held  a  place  with 
the  popular  party  and  an  excellent 
one  with  the  Gk)vemment. 

Home  Bule  now  stands  in  the  of- 
fing—an awkward  headland  to  wea- 
ther for  one  who  had  been  aBepealer. 
It  is,  however,  but  a  layman's  affair, 
this  Home  Bule,  and  with  the  skill 
gainered  from  past  experiments  I 


feared  it  not ;  bat  side  by  side,  run- 
ning breast-high  with  it,  another 
spectre,  DenominaHonal  EduccUioji^ 
appears.  Education^  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal concern,  abominably  serious  for 
a  man  whose  political  existence  is 
an  ecclesiastical  concern,  and  whose 
political  future,  whose  hopes,  depend 
on  a  Government  apparently  ill- 
disposed  at  present  to  favour  ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical  movements. 

As  far  as  one  so  placed  can  be 
said  to  have  to  do  with  the  luxury 
of  principle,  or  can  afford  such  a 
luxury,  I  am  inclined  to  the  Deno- 
minational view.  Long  since,  when 
the  word  was  but  a  sound,  I  had,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  tacked  on  DenO' 
minatiotial  to  the  end  of  my  politi- 
cal address.  The  cry  was  of  no 
significance  at  the  time;  Govern- 
ment took  no  heed.  It  was  under- 
stood that  Catholic  barristers  had 
to  do  such  things,  and  it  injured  no 
man's  prospects  to  indulge  in  per- 
mitted Hcenses.  To  conciliate  the 
clergy  was  an  admitted  necessity, 
and  through  life  I  have  always 
managed  to  be  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  leading  ecclesiastics  and 
prelates  of  my  Church.  There- 
fore I  had  accepted  the  pledge  at 
the  time  because  it  possessed  no 
meaning,  and  besides  accorded 
alike  with  my  convictions  and  my 
interest;  it  was  agreeable  to  my 
constituents,  and  pleased  the  clergy 
and  Canon  Ligomar. 

Canon  Ingomar  was  patron  of  the 
borough  which  I  represented;  he 
domineered  over  the  constituency 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  respected 
him  accordingly.  I  took  an  interest 
in  those  promising  nephews  who 
were  being  educated  for  the  Civil 
Service;  an  interest  also  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  parish  chapel 
and  substantial  schools  in  course 
of  erection ;  an  interest  in  every 
parochial  concern  which  involved 
trouble,  personal  inconvenience, 
subscriptions.  A  pubUc  man  had 
to  do  these  things,  the  Canon 
said— -they  were  the  attributes  of 
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his  position.  A  public  man  must 
also  be  ready  to  wdoome  his  patron 
upon  every  occasion,  at  every  season ; 
it  is  the  most  cherished  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. Whenever  Canon  Ingo- 
mar  visited  Dablin,  my  house  was  as 
a  matter  of  course  his  home. 

The  Canon  possessed  a  fine  social 
disposition,  jocular,  florid,  iamiliar. 
He  did  not  mistrust  his  powers 
of  charming  in  society;  he  was 
not  retiring  or  over  modest  in 
manner ;  his  peculiarity  was,  per- 
haps, rather  an  absence  of  mauvaise 
honte ;  he  had  a  taste  rather  than  a 
talent  for  intrigrae,  and  in  the 
Irish  Church  his  position  was  re- 
puted excellent,  although  it  was 
whispered  that  at  Borne  the  Canon 
was  not  thought  so  very  much 
of.  He  possessed,  however,  not 
only  the  confidence  of  his  bishop 
in  Ireland,  but  of '  the  bishops,'  and 
was  by  them  accredited  with  talents 
as  an  ox«ganiser.  In  that  capacity 
he  had  been  employed  in  the  general 
business  of  the  Church  outside  the 
boundaries  of  a  diocese,  had  acted 
as  secretary  on  secret  ecclesiastical 
deputations  to  Cabinet  ministers, 
and  BO  obtained  acquaintance  with 
the  heads  of  Governmental  depart- 
ments, especially  with  the  petty 
personages  of  the  Castle  and  Irish 
Office.  Ifnot  exactly  commissioned 
as  a  ffo-between  from  Church  to 
State,  he  was  not  displeased  at  being 
given  that  character,  and  smiled  in  a 
oonsdous  way  when  accused  of  pos- 
sessing inflfimee.  He  had  a  way  of 
letting  it  be  discovered  by  accident^ 
OF  incidentally,  that  hieh  officials 
were  glad  to  see  him,  that  he  had 
dined  with  considerable  personages 
both  in  London  and  Dublin;  for 
everything  is  by  comparison.  Cap- 
tain Oulliver  was  a  man-mountain 
in  Lilliput,  and  the  Irish  capital  has 
its  great  people  also. 

It  would  be  calumny  to  say  that 
the  Canon  was  in  any  sense  an  ob- 
jectionable character ;  he  was  meroly 
an  ordinary  one,  something  worldly 
perhaps  for  a  model  ecclesiastic; 
rather  self-asserting,  tolerably  con- 


ceited, forward  decidedly;  rcn^ 
when  not  especially  behaving  hm- 
self,  and  when  on  his  best  numners 
awkward.  There  was  notlmig  is- 
sinuating  about  him  in  a  priestj 
sense — ^no  seductions  of  a  spintnai 
or  indeed  of  a  personal  kind.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  approach  to 
the  type  of  the  Jesuit  of  fictsoo 
or  of  Mr.  Whalley ;  even  that  zeal- 
ous Protestant  bulwark  coold  not 
have  called  him   a   snake  in    the 


A  judge  of  cookery  and  of  wine, 
my  political  patron  gave  cosy  din- 
ners  in  a  quiet^  decorous  way— enter- 
tainments thatinagastronomio  sense 
were  respectable,  and  not  nnbeeom- 
ing  in  any  sense  to  the  dotii.    His 
sacerdotal  character  was  in  truth  in 
the  strictest  sense  exemplazj.    It 
was  the  fault  of  his  ronnd,  snbstan- 
Inal  figfore  and  florid  &ce  that  he 
had  gained  reputation  as  a  ooirn- 
vialist.     Unfortunately  he  had  not 
a  medieval    exterior;     nor   could 
have  posed  becomingly  for  a  Bgnre 
in  a  ^ptych  or  a  painted  window. 
In    truth,    his    nature   was   irre- 
sistibly adverse  to  the  aacetio  modd. 
He    was    an  excellait,   a  respect- 
able man,  who  did  no  harm ;    bat 
he  was    fond    of   good   company, 
did  not  fiisdain   good  cheer,  and 
loved  a  joke,  not  necessarily  a  broad 
or  a  coarse  one,  but  a  joke  with  a 
good  strong  whisky-punch  flavom* 
on  it — rale  native. 

It  was  a  tradition  that  his  yondi 
had  been  studious,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  theology  respectable ;  bat 
the  only  distinction  which  he  appa- 
rently claimed  in  mature  age  was 
knowledge  of  the  world.  If  not 
sneering  directly  at  purely  scholastie 
attainments,  he  had  an  off-hand, 
jocular  way  of  referring  to  soch 
subjects  which  did  not  suggest 
respect.  In  his  view  Dr.  DdUinger 
was  not  so  much  an  heresiarch 
as  a  dotard  for  quarrelling  with 
his  mother  the  Church,  and  her 
bread-and-butter.  The  Oanon  had 
a  peculiarly  brisk,  business-like 
meUiod    of  action,  an  earnestness 
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of  movement  wluch  suggested 
&  man  of  this  world  rather 
tlian  of  the  other.  He  would  have 
Txuule  an  excellent  tradesman  or 
'business  manager,  actiye,  intelligent, 
acate,  overbearing.  Apologists 
liinted  that  he  was  good-natured, 
and  would  do  a  friendly  turn  at  a 
pinch ;  but  as  matter  of  prudence 
He  retained  few  &dends  who  were 
not  men  of  substance  and  of  worth 
in  a  secular  sens^— who  were  not 
*  good  men '  in  Ihe  commercial  ac- 
ceptance of  Shylock,  who  had  small 
need  of  good  turns,  or  were  sure  to 
Teqnite  with  interest  any  obligation 
tbey  received. 

It  was  said  by  others  that  he  con- 
sidered  every  acquaintance  as  sent 
into  the  world  on  purpose  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit,  and  that  he 
esteemed  each  one  exactly  in  mea- 
sure as  this  condition  of  creation 
'was  observed.  However,  this  was 
probably  sarcasm. 

At  the  time  Canon  Ineomar  was 
a  stout,  healthy,  loud-speaking, 
under-sized  man  of  fifty-two;  he 
"was  my  political  sponsor,  and  never 
tired  of  reminding  me  of  our  rela- 
tionship. His  favourite  phrase  was, 
'Never  forget,  Catlyne,  it  was  I 
first  made  a  man  of  you ;  you  owe 
everything  to  me.' 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  PEBiOD  of  Parliamentary  vaca- 
tion was  at  hand  for  those  of  the 
learned  profession  who  had  to  cross 
the  Channel  to  join  their  respective 
circuits.  I  was  among  that  num- 
ber. The  hope  of  escaping  imme- 
diately from  Parliament  was  espe- 
cially grateful  to  me  at  the  time. 
I  had  looked  to  the  termination  of 
this  session  with  exceeding  eager- 
ness. It  was  not  merely  the  escape 
from  weary  nights — ^the  wasted, 
wakeful  nights  followed  by  broken, 
profitless  days — deliverance  from 
the  teasing  correspondenceof  consti- 
tuents—of  the  sons,  brothers,  cou- 
sins, grandmothers  of  arrogant  elec- 
tors— from  the  petition  or  intrigue 


of  every  place  expectant  and  village 
politician ;  it  was  not  the  ordinary 
sense  of  relief  which  every  Irish 
member  of  the  adventurous  class 
tastes  when  the  dismiss  from  attend- 
ance at  Parliamentary  parade  has 
sounded;  but  in  addition  there 
were  exceptional  reasons  which 
made  the  period  of  vacation  pecu^* 
liarly  desirable. 

The  past  session  had  not  been  a 
success  for  me.  I  had  neither  im- 
proved my  political  nor  advanced 
my  professional  position  during  its 
progress.  This  I  felt  rather  than 
understood,  but  that  instinct  which 
expectancy  develops  in  us  of  the 
profession  informed  me  truly.  Not 
that  I  had  neglected  or  avoided  tho 
performance  of  any  duty ;  on  that  ^ 
score  my  conscience  was  white. 
I  had  voted  right  on  every  occasion, 
been  diligent  in  attendances,  never 
permitted  my  feeUngs  as  an  Irish- 
man or  my  sentiments  as  a  Catholic 
to  swa^  me  in  the  least,  to  inter- 
fere with  my  progpramme  as  a  Whig 
and  a  parasite,  to  raise  me  from 
subservience  to  the  requirem^ats  of 
party,  or  to  question  the  dictation 
of  its  chiefs.  Upon  every  occasion 
at  all  doubtful,  I  had  fortified  my 
judgment  hy  secret  consultation 
with  the  whip,  and  scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  instructions  which 
he  delivered.  Yet  the  session  had 
been  abnost  a  fiiilure.  I  had  re- 
ceived some  slights  unmistakably 
intentional ;  other  men  my  juniorB, 
even  lay  members,  had  been  con- 
sulted on  delicate  questions  of  ex- 
ceptional legislation,  while  I  was 
passed  over.  Possibly  I  had  over- 
done my  part»  mancsuvred  at  too 
fine  a  point,  been  so  exceedingly 
useful  and  subservient  that  my 
character  may  have  sufiered  in  offi- 
cial eyes ;  possibly  in  consequence 
was  regarded  as  being  of  no  weight 
or  account.  If  through  an  over- 
zealous  obsequiousness  I  had  gained 
nothing  but  the  contempt  of  leading 
political  magnates,  it  was  the  gravest 
error  which  a  man  so  placed  could 
commit. 
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One  evening  I  unburdened  my 
fears  to  Canon  Ingomar,  who,  re- 
turning from  the  Continent,  visited 
me  on  passing  through  town. 

The  jovial  ecclesiastic  laughed, 
then  dismissed  the  subject  in  a  rude, 
hearty  fashion,  which  had  the  effect 
of  silencing  or  laughing  an  argument 
out  of  court  if  it  did  not  satisfy  or 
remove  one's  doubts. 

There  was  contained  in  him  much 
of  the  rough  energy  of  a  wood- 
cutter ;  he  hewed  down  your  side  of 
the  case,  your  reasons  or  opposi- 
tion, rather  with  his  gestures,  with 
his  arms  and  legs,  than  with  his 
tongoe.  Not  satisfied  with  answer- 
ing, he  demolished,  tossing  your 
feeble  objections  to  right  or  left 
out  of  the  way  as  a  bull  would  a 
pack  of  dogs ;  he  got  rid  of  them 
off-hand.  Anyhow,  if  he  did  not 
convince  you  by  reasoning,  he 
over-mastered  you  by  heat— -con- 
victed you  of  sheer  imbecility  for 
venturing  to  ^old  upon  any  subject 
an  opinion  at  variance  with  his 
own. 

'You  have  a  fine  career  before 
you,  Catlyne,'  he  said, '  a  fine  career, 
and  I  put  you  in  for  it.  Don't 
turn  squeamish  or  faint-hearted  now 
in  the  middle  of  your  progress. 
Bemember  that  I  am  behind  :  who, 
in  the  profession,  let  me  ask,  has  a 
better  position  than  yourself  at  this 
moment,  and  who  constructed  it, 
who  placed  you  there?  Lucky  I 
was  bom  before  you;  never  forget 
that.  At  next  shuffling  of  the  cards 
you  may  hope  for  anything — for 
everything.  AH  my  doing.  No  con- 
ceivable advancement  is  too  much 
for  you  to  look  for.' 

•  Tou  are  very  kind,  Canon.  If 
I  rested  with  you,  I  should  indeed 
be  advanced  beyond  my  deserts.' 

'  Stuff,  deserts  !  Depend  that  I 
know  my  man ;  I  know  what  I  am 
about,  in  confidence  let  ipe  mention 
also  that  I  have  grounds  for  what  I 
say.  I  am  not  speaking  at  random ; 
I  never  do.  The  other  day  I  dined 
at  a  certain  house,  and  met  a  person 
there  who  is  not  altogether  unin- 


formed of  the  gossip  of  the  In^ 
Office.  You  may  guess  who  it  wu, 
bat  I  sha'n't  disclose.  At  all  ereia 
his  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
but  what  he  mentioned  to  me  w 
also  corroborated  by  Mr.  Paol  Piy 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  happeod 
to  be  present,  and  who  knov) 
everything.  He  said  (and  Pad 
Pry  backed  him  up)  that  io  cemii 
qaarters  a  certain  man  was  nanic^ 
as  certain  to  be  the  ncit  Solicitor- 
General.' 

•  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Paol  Pry.' 
'  So  you  ought.      He  admitteJ 
that  such  a  nomination  was  higbij 
probable,  and  that  a  better  cooM 
not  be  made.     You  know  whnt  ii- 
fluence  he  h  as.    But^  apart  from  this 
intimation,  consider  the  matter  yoll^ 
self,    and    nothing    appears  more 
likely.    Who  else  is  there  for  tie 
office  ?  Who  is  in  the  saniepositioDor 
stands  with  the  claims  yon  possess: 
Consider  what   services  joa  kre 
rendered,   even    during  this  rerr 
session.      Depend  that  thio^  of 
this  kind  can*t  be  disregarded  now* 
a-days.     No  minister  can  afford  to 
pass  over  the  claims  of  a  man  in 
your  position,  supported  byclerid 
strength  and  influence,  demoted  to 
the  objects  of  party  as  you  have 
been.     It  is  pleasant,  however,  to 
believe  that  no  intention  of  passing 
you  over  exists,  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  deal  fairly  with  yoo.  I 
should,  indeed,  regard  it  as  an  in- 
sult to  myself  if  otherwise.'  added 
the    Canon,  helping  himself  to  » 
copious  pinch  and  presenting  bis 
horn  snuff-box  for  my  refreshment. 
*  Ah,  Catlyne,  you  would  he  as » 
child  without  me  behind  yon.  To 
think  that  at  one  time  yoa  migbt 
have  accepted  even  a  paltry  chair- 
manship ! ' 

Dared  I  express  the  thought? 
The  idea  of  such  a  meanness  ns 
even  at  the  moment  most  pleasant 
The  Bench  of  Quarter  Sessions 
seemed  to  me  like  a  seat  in  Aba- 
ham's  bosom.  So  humble  was  mj 
ambition,  and  so  fatigued  was  I » 
the  worry  of  Parliamentaiyliie;  but 
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X  conld  not  say  so.  ^ThatSoIicitor- 
sliip  looks  a  long  shot,  Canon,  and 
trlie  GU>yemnient  may  go  ont  before 
'the  chance  comes/  I  ventured  to 
ntter. 

*  Go  oat !  impossible,  as  long  as 
vre  support  them — and  tbat  we  shall 
do  as  long  as  they  are  sound  abont 
education,  and  that  they  are  at 
bottom.  Can  Government  go  out 
'w^ben  there  is  nothing  ready  to  come 
in  ?  Conservatism  is  defanct ;  Lo- 
thair  played  out.  He'll  never  be 
in  the  stirrups  any  more,  rest  as* 
sni^d.  We  shall  have  nothing  in 
the  future  but  eternal  liberality — 
AVhiogeby  and  Liberalism,  chnssez- 
craisez,  up  the  middle  and  down 
ap^ain  in  the  same  step  and  tune. 
These  buxom  damsels  are  now  in 
fixed  possession  of  the  English 
platform ;  no  rival  shall  ever  appear 
there  again  in  our  time.  Agamem- 
non's the  word — Agamemnon  al- 
ivays  first  and  mighty,  and  every- 
body else  subservient,  playing  second 
fiddle.     Nothing  else  wiU  do. 

*  And  Diddle,  Dodger,  Codger — 
what  about  the  RepublicoQs?' 

•About  the  Republicans?  Nothing 
— moonshine ! ' 

*  Or  Fenians  ? ' 

*  We  have  accounted  for  them 
already,  I  think,'  answered  Canon 
Ingomar,  laughing  out.  *  We  drew 
the  fangs  from  that  snake :  it  con- 
stitutes, indeed,  our  chief  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  Agamemnon.' 

*  And  Home  Rnle  ?' 

*  Home  Rule?  There  is  certainly 
something  in  that,'  answered  the 
Canon,  tapping  his  snuff-box  play- 
fully. 'There  is  certainly  some- 
thing in  it ;  but  if  there  is  nothing 
between  you  and  office,  Catlyne, 
beyond  Home  Rule,  yon*ll  be  a 
Right  Honourable  Law  Officer,  and 
be  installed  in  Dublin  Castle  before 
Midsummer.  Go  to  bed  and  slcdp 
out  the  thought  of  it.  Rest  easy 
in  your  mind  j  Home  Rnle  will  never 
be  mnch  of  a  trouble  to  anybody ; 
and  if  anybody  enquires  how  you 
know,  say  that  Canon  Ingomar  told 
you  so.* 


'  Nevertheless,  it  might  unseat  a 
man.' 

*A  donkey,  perhaps,  but  not  a 
man,  my  ^end — ^not  a  man  with 
bis  eyes  open.* 

'  But  if  one  can't  swallow  the 
pledge  ? ' 

*  And  why  can't  one?  Let  him 
swallow  the  pledge,  and  then  swal« 

low •     The  Canon  made  a  face 

and  laughed.  '  There  is  no  movement 
which  might  be  made  more  useful 
to  all  of  us — to  all  of  us,  Agamem- 
non himself  included — than  this  my 
skit  of  Homo  Rule,'  he  added.  '  It 
only  requires  judgment  to  lead  or 
divert  it — to  our  own  advantage, 
some  caution  in  the  fingering,  that's 
all.  One  must  not  catch  a  porcu- 
pine by  the  quills.' 

*  But  nobody  means  it ! ' 

*  A  peculiar  advantage.' 

'  And  in  fact  there  is  no  meaning 
in  it!' 

*You  are  dull  for  an  embryo 
statesman,  Catlyne.  Pray,  what 
more  can  anybody  desire  than  that  ?' 

CHAPTER  III. 

But  for  mean  personal  fear  of 
Canon  Ligomar,  I  should  have  been 
content  to  aim  at  one  of  the  lesser 
prizes  of  the  profession — rather,  ere 
this  would  have  already  attained 
such  a  well-padded  comfort  as  a 
seat  on  the  County  Bench,  with  the 
ease  and  dignity  of  a  petty  judge. 
It  was  an  admittedly  lucky  hour 
when  first  the  Canon  crossed  my 
political  pathawy,  but  if  we  had 
never  encountered,  I  should  have 
been  the  gainer  by  it — ^been  by  this 
safe  ont  of  Parliament  and  of  politics, 
safe  and  dry  on  the  beach  of  se- 
curity, out  of  reach  of  hungry  con- 
stituents, of  exacting  local  mag- 
nates, supremely  indifferent  even  to 
the  political  views  of  country  editors. 
Bat  for  the  Canon,  that  probable 
ordeal  of  the  future — the  hustings — 
would  not  be  ever  present  to  my 
mind,  haunting  my  sleep,  dogging 
my  leisure  hours  of  wakefulness ; 
I  should  be  now  free  from  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  ever  meeting  my  con<* 
stitaents  face  to  &ce  again — from 
the  risk  of  that  uttermost  of  all 
horrors  a  borough  contest. 

'  Who  can  bear  to  walk  through 
a  slaughter-house  P  *  writes  the  sym- 
pathetic Sidney  Smith — *  blood,  gar- 
bage,  stomachs,  entrails,  legs,  tails, 
kidneys,  horrors !  I  often  go  a 
mile  about  to  avoid  it.  What  a 
scene  of  disgust  and  horror  is  an 
election — the  base  and  infamous 
traffic  of  principles  I  A  candidate 
of  high  character  reduced  to  such 
means  (literal  truth  in  my  case)^« 
the  peijuty  and  evasion  of  agents, 
the  detestable  rapacity  of  voters, 
the  ten  days'  dominion  of  Mammon 
and  of  Belial ! ' 

But  Canon  Ingomar — he  would 
have  considered  it  disreputable,  dis- 
creditable,   that  a   protegS  of  his 
should  aim  at  anything  beneath  one 
of  the  superior  offices,  and  I  dared 
not  bring  an  ecclesiastic  of  such  con- 
sequence into  discredit.     In  truth, 
calculated    by  the  usual  'method, 
according  to  the  svstem  in  use,  a 
judgeship  appearea   fairly  attain- 
able.   A  group  of  us  barristers  orna- 
mented Parliament  at  the  time.   By 
us  I  mean  Government  men — ^Minis- 
terialists, Whig   adventurers — who 
had  had  a  hoist  up  into  the  House 
through  some  fortunate  collateral 
influence  like  myself,  by  force  of 
mere  professional  or  interested  sup- 
port of  some  sort — men  who  repre- 
sented nothing,  who  in  any  serious 
sense    had  no   politics,   and    who 
merely  intended  to  help  themselves 
forward  thereby  in  the  received  and 
orthodox  fashion.   In  this  group  my 
place  was  a  fair  one ;  two  of  my 
comrades  were  admittedly  behind, 
and  those  who  were  before  stood 
not  at  any  great  distance.     Fortu- 
nately each  one  of  these  had  some 
special  crack  or  flaw  in  him  that 
was   a   secret   satisfaction    to    his 
fellows.  One  was  a  shady  individual 
whom  no  Government  could  venture 
to  touch ;  another  a  vain  and  super- 
ficial pretender,  who,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  opportunities  of  personal 


display,  was  perpetually  bnngiiii 
the  party  into  trouble;  &&otliff 
was  crotchety ;  another  had  beccci 
personally  obnoxious  to  a  leadiq 
member  of  the  Cabinet ;  the  foictk 
man,  the  ablest  of  us,  had  the  (in?. 
back  of  a  strong  North  Ccmmn 
brogue,  which  invariably  brongirt 
the  House  into  conynlsioo; 
Amongst  these  my  chances  were 
considered  g^ood.  The  man  with  tbr 
brogue,  Serjeant  Smithereens,  wae 
already  in  office,  and  I  had  ere:j 
hope  ofsucoeedii]^  him;  friends  said 
so,  and  recommended  me  to  be 
patient,  retiring,  pradrait,  sub- 
servient, to  keep  quietly  musing 
every  advantage  and  watching  mj 
comer.  I  tried  to  frdfil  these  cod- 
ditions — endeavoured  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  my  friends. 

However,  the  period  of  Parlia- 
mentary penanoe  was  now  orer  for 
a  season,  and,  as  stated  alreadr,  I 
especially  rejoiced  at  the  chance  o[ 
escape;  the  incidents  of  Pu'Ia- 
mentaiy  life  had  become  tiresoiDe, 
hatefa.1,  the  presence  of  great 
statesmen  bored  me — even  Aga- 
memnon's volubilitj  and  Lothair's 
grimaces. 

I  had  had  my  last  attendance  for 
the  session ;  everything  was  ar- 
ranged  with  the  whip ;  my  pair  wsa 
nominated.  I  had  ga&iered  tiie 
last  piece  of  party  gossip  or 
scandal  in  the  tea-room,  and 
faithfully  whispered  it  hack  into  the 
authorised  ear. 

Five  of  us  started  by  the  limited 
mail  together,  all  brethren  of  the  Bar 
— Mulligan,  Smithereens,  Dangle, 
Vapid — some  in  high  spirits,  and 
all  except  Mulligan  rejoiced  at  being 
homeward  bound. 

Smithereens,  a  jester  by  natore 
and  profession,  had  his  month  M 
of  chicken  sandwich  and  of  jokes 
the  whole  time  on  to  Kjngsfcon.  The 
session  had  closed  well  for  him ;  the 
ministers  had  been  complimentaij, 
had  exhibited  sundry  marks  of  con- 
fidence— amongst  ofliers  entrosfced 
him  with  the  draughting  of  an 
energetic  measure,    an  imporiani 
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piece  of  legislation  for  the  ensmng 
session.  It  had  in  yiew  the  farther 
improvement  of  the  Irish  tenant  in 
connection  with  the  Land  Act,  and 
was  entitled  'For  the  better  Sup- 
pression of  Field  Mice  in  Haggards 
and  Bams  (Ireland)  Bill.'  The 
Irish  Secretary  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
took  an  interest  in  this  subject. 
After  much  consideration  these  high 
officials  approved  the  measure,  and 
decided  that  it  would  have  an  effect 
in  putting  down  Bibbonism  and  in 
a  general  way,  perhaps,  check  the 
contagion  of  agrarian  crime. 

It  was  natund  that  we  should  be 
jealous  of  this  mark  of  favour  eon« 
ferred  on  Smithereens,  and  he  was 
pleased  that  we  were  jealous ;  for 
that  was  his  disposition.  No  good 
fortune  was  worth  having  unless  it 
aggravated  somebody  and  provoked 
the  envy  of  his  fellows — ^not  neces- 
sarily from  ill«nature,  but  it  gave 
enjoyment,  as  the  frog  did  to  the 
playful  youth  in  the  fable. 

The  Serjeant  chuckled  as  we 
shook  hands ;  his  gprey  eye  twinkled; 
then  he  handed  me  an  Irish  paper, 
and  studied  my  face  with  interest 
as  I  studied  the  leading  article  of 
it.  The  paper  had  come  by  the 
morning  post ;  it  contained  a  viru- 
lent attock  upon  myself. 

^I  kept  it  safe  for  you  all  the 
moming-^afraid  you  might  have 
missed  the  train  and  disappointed 
me.  It  would  not  do  to  have  one's 
trouble  for  nothing,  you  know,* 
observed  the  Serjeant  good-hu- 
mouredly. 

The  proprietor  of  this  paper  was 
my  old  friend  the  solicitor,  to  whom 
I  had  given  mortal  offence.  His 
cousin's  nephew  wanted  a  nomina- 
tion to  a  clerkship  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  I  applied  for  the 
place,  but  failed;  the  son  of  the 
driver  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Lackadasie  had  just  been  appointed 
to  the  vacant  office. 

Accordingly,  in  the  columns  of 
his  print,  I  was  described  as  a 
person  of  mean  capacity,  without 
either  professional  or  Parliamentary 


position,As  an  orator  whose  speeches 
mvariably  caused  a  stampede  into 
the  lobbies ;  a  man  of  the  peoploi 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  socie^, 
who  had  no  sympathy  for  the  masses 
nor  interest  in  tiie  popular  demands 
of  a  constituency ;  a  colourless  re- 
presentative, a  pasteboard  man,  a 
parasite,  a  snob — one  in  whose 
selfish  bosom  all  germs  of  patriotism 
had  perished,  in  whose  sordid  soul 
no  principle  had  ever  truly  reposed—* 
a  mean,,  time-serving  Ministerial 
menial,  whose  naturafly  feeble  and 
imrrow  mind,  further  narrowed  by 
the  narrowing  influence  of  a  narrow 
profession,  was  imworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  a  high-principled  body 
of  electors.  These  should  not  wait 
the  opportuniiy  of  another  election, 
but  at  once  call  upon  this  wretched 
hireling,  this  disreputable  Whig  ad- 
venturer, to  resign  the  trust  which 
he  betrayed,  nor  permit  him  any 
longer  to  taint  with  discredit  the 
entire  national  memberhood  by  con- 
tinuing in  its  ranks. 

'This  because  of  not  getting  a 
petiy  place  for  the  man's  relation,' 
I  said,  returning  the  paper  to  the 
good-natured  Serjeant. 

*'  Serve  you  right ! '  said  he.  '  A 
small  place,  and  the  cousin  of  a 
country  editor,  eh  ?  '  added  the  Ser- 
jeant, elevating,  his  eyebrows. 

*  An  outrageous  attack  after  doing 
my  best,  and  taking  a  world  of 
trouble  in  the  man's  behalf.' 

*  Not  get  a  trumpery  thing  of  the 
kind — a  man  of  your  experience! 
Catlyne,  this  won't  do.  If  it  doesn't 
unseat  you,  it  ought.  You'll  have  to 
become  more  wide  awake  than  this 
if  you  expect  office.  It  reflects  upon 
the  body  of  us,  I  say,  a  discredit  to 
the  profession.  I  wotddnot  havesuch 
a  thing  said  of  me  on  any  account. 
Do  you  suppose  I  should  hold  my 
present  position — ^have  this  Field 
Mice  Bill,  for  instance,  entrusted  to 
me  to-day,  if  I  aUowed  such  a  thing 
to  be  said?  Solicit  a  small  place  and 
not  obtain  it — ^ridiculous.  I  can 
oreate  you  bankruptcy  clerks, 
gangers,    tide  waiters,  justices  of 
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tbe  peace,  police  officers^  deputy 
lienienaiiis,  Crown  prosecutors,  and 
tbe  like  faster  than  an  able-bodied 
secretary  could  copy  out  tbe  com- 
missions. Tbe  next  diay  I  bave  time  I 
will  teacb  you  tbe  trick  of  it.  By 
tbe  way,  you  fellows  go  circuit ;  1 
don't !  added  Smitbereens,  puffing 
out  bis  sbirt  frill  and  staring  round 
with  a  consequential  air,  as  if  circuit 
were  in  general  a  sligbt  affair,  and 
especially  insignificant  now  tbat  be 
bad  decided  on  avoiding  it. 

'  I  go  special  on  tbis  great  corpora- 
tion case  in  tbeNortb,'  be  continued, 
answering  an  enquiry  wbicb  nobody 
bad  made.  *I  go  special,  and  tbere 
is  notbing  on  circuit  tbis  time  wortb 
wbilo— notbing  but  trumpery  cases. 
I  bave  seen  tbe  list.  So  you  will  baye 
it  all  to  yourself,  Gatlyne.  Tbe 
Duke's  suit  will  be  of  course  post- 
poned. Atkins,  Poynter,  and  you, 
Catlyne,  will  be  tbe  leaders  tbis 
time,  I  dare  say  ?  ' 

Tbe  tone  of  tbis  speecb  conyeyed 
a  sneer,  but  I  did  not  mind.  Atkins 
waa  attacked  witb  small-pox  in 
Paris;  Poynter  remained  in  town 
for  bis  marriage.  I  knew  for 
certain  tbat  the  Duke*s  great 
fishery  case  was  to  come  on,  but 
kept  my  counsel,  and  finished  the 
journey  as  cheerfully  as  the  great 
Smithereens  himself. 

We  reached  Dublin  by  the  even- 
ing boat,  and  arranged  to  dine  to- 
gether en  gari^on  at  the  club.  Ste- 
phens Green  dropped  in  accidentally, 
and  we  sat  down  a  jovial  party  witb 
one  exception. 

Mulligan  was  dolorous. 

He  bad  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  himself  during  tbe  ses- 
sion. The  guilt  of  tbe  unpardonable 
sins  committed  during  the  Blunder- 
buss-shire election  was  still  heavy  on 
him.  He  waa  contrite — nay,  repent- 
ant—but without  avail.  His  over- 
tures at  reconciliation  were  not 
accepted;  no  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  responded  officially. 
No  one  had  ventured  to  assist  him 
out  of  the  state  of  political  abandon- 
ment in  which  he  groaned.     To  a 


man  of  bis  ambition  and  pretensioBs 
it  was  most  mortifying  to  bold  tbis 
position  of  singularity — to  stand 
alone,  as  it  were,  an  outsider  amongst 
us  who  were  within  the  circle,  to 
pass  as  if  belong^g  to  ua  of  the 
Government  when  we  knew — and^ 
worst  of  all,  be  knew  that  we  knew— 
Government  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  bim.  We  were  aware 
also  tbat  this  waa  his  miafbrtune. 
not  at  all  bis  fault.  He  bad  been 
on  sale  all  the  session — ^had  a  ticket 
fixed  up  with  bis  price,  a  moderate 
one  too,  marked  in  honest  figures — 
but  no  appreciative  pnrchaser  had 
come  forward  to  inspect  ihe  ar- 
ticle. He  had  not  yet  discovered 
tbat  gift  which  is  most  dear  to 
Heaven,  by  virtue  of  which  the  por- 
tals of  Ministerial  confidence  maj 
open  to  the  ostracised  and  repentanx 
political  sinner.  He  was  in  a  false 
position,  everybody  saw  how  false ; 
and  as  bis  feebleness  was  equal  to 
his  vanify,  he  sank  under  pressnre 
of  this  continued  coldness.  It  fiioze 
him  up,  and  now  his  moodiness  was 
intensified  by  contrast  witb  the 
general  gaiety  of  tbe  party.  He  sat 
gloomily  in  a  comer. 

Smithereens  was  buoyant,  and 
when  in  jovial  temper  altogether 
unrestrained,  intolerable.  He  was 
the  bufibon  of  tbe  House,  and 
bully  of  his  circuit,  and  in  addi* 
tion  to  these  twin  reputations, 
which  he  justified  both  as  a  barrister 
and  public  man,  he  had  from  nature 
a  genuine  gift  of  humour,  wbicb  also 
served  him  in  both  capacities.  It  was 
a  rude  and  natural  humour,  which 
bad  never  been  kept  within  bounds 
and  was  now  uncontrollable.  The 
wholesome  influence  of  society  in  a 
well-bred  sense  be  bad  never  ex- 
perienced. The  luxuriant  vulgarity 
inherent  in  him  bad  been  allowed 
to  expand  and  develop  tosuchwiJd- 
ness  of  growth,  that  it  stifled  or  ob 
scured  any  germ  of  delicate  fibre 
which  might  under  other  conditions 
bave  germinated  there. 

When  in  a  mood  of  enjoyment 
he  revelled  in  a  horse-play  of  per- 
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tonftlities.  The  joke  of  our  old 
riend  of  the  heavies  Bawdon  Graw- 
ej,  Thackeray  records,  was  as  a 
dek  from  his  charger ;  and  the  hoU' 
not  of  Serjeant  Smithereens  was 
ike  the  blow  of  a  flint — ^it  knocked 
rour  teeth  ont.  Horse-play  with 
lim  meant  that  he  should  be  rider 
ind  everybody  else  horse ;  and,  like 
)ther8  of  the  jockey  profession,  he 
¥as  more  generous  in  distributing 
larcasms  than  patient  at  receiving 
he  retorts  which  they  provoked  in 
•eply.  When  in  convivial  mood  espe- 
:ially  he  assumed  extreme  license  of 
leportment,  and  expressed  himself 
mth  a  clearness  that  was  not  always 
noffensive.  He  was  affected — ^that 
s,  affected  coarseness  needlessly — 
or  in  that  way  nature  had  been 
avish,  in  conversation  broad,  some- 
iimes  brilliant,  always  assuming  and 
nonopolising,  nothing  unless  the 
antral  figure,  and  jealous  of  having 
lis  position  invaded.  The  profession 
»ime  painfully  uppermost  when  this 
lappcned ;  he  changed  at  once  into 
;he  bullying  practitioner  then  ;  and 
;he  individual  holding  opposite 
riews  became  t^t  once  the  recalci- 
:raiit  witness  whom  he  was  feed  to 
browbeat.  Reckless  in  language, 
le  selected  the  slipshod  style  from 
choice,  despised  correctness  of  Eng- 
ish,  frolicked  in  indecencies  of 
^mmar,  slobbered  terminations. 
ELis  oratorical  flights  were  inter- 
larded with  the  slang  of  a  bargee, 
ielivered  in  a  strong  North  Country 
3rogue,  which  he  flourished  like  a 
mdgel ;  it  was  his  distinctive 
iveapon.  The  figure  of  Silenus, 
:he  voice  of  a  stentor,  the  face  of  a 
[)rize-fighter,  the  manners  of  a  bag- 
nan;  also  the  leader  of  his  cir- 
2XLit,  a  fluent  debater,  and  the  only 
example  of  an  Irish  wit,  humourist, 
md  orator  combined,  which  the 
House  of  Commons  at  that  time 
contained. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The   Serjeant   was  convivial ;    he 
truly  enjoyed  himself  upon  this  oc- 
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casion.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
pleasant  evening,  he  gradually  be- 
came diffusive  and  absolutely  un* 
restrained  in  the  license  of  his 
tongue.  During  the  repast  he  had 
monopolised  a  lion's  share  both  of 
the  eating  and  talking  Afterwards^ 
when  the  wine  circulated,  he  slipped 
rapidly  away  into  that  fine,  genial, 
florid  arrogance  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  lion  in  his  cups. 
He  was  presently  in  mood  for  a 
general  assault  upon  anybody,  under 
dominion  of  that  jovial  flow  of 
humour  which  seeks  relaxation  in 
a  free  fight.  Accordingly  he  uttered 
everything  right  out  as  it  came  to 
his  lips,  and  was  particular  in  direct- 
ing the  true  aim  of  any  observation 
that  was  either  personal  or  mortify- 
ing to  anybody  present. 

It  was  a  habit  of  the  Serjeant 
thus  to  trail  his  coat-tails  across  a 
dinner-table,  especially  when  aware 
that  no  man  of  greater  size  or 
fighting  weight,  or  more  proficient 
than  himself  at  cudgel-play,  was 
seated  by  it.  From  nature  he  had 
inherited  a  genuine  fighting  pro- 
pensity, but  also  a  well-developed 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  which, 
taught  him  prudence  in  selecting 
occasions  for  indulging  it. 

On  the  present  one,  however, 
there  was  nothing  to  deter;  it 
was  not  in  nature  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  attacking  a  person 
who  was  at  once  weak,  retiring,  and 
inoffensive,  or  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mortifying  a  man  so  ob- 
viously out  of  spirits  and  out  of 
luck  as  was  Brother  Mulligan — butt 
and  victim  combined — a  rare  chance, 
such  an  opportunity  of  tormenting 
a  fellow-creature  without  running 
any  risk  as  did  not-  often  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  learned  Serjeant.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  pitilessly  per- 
sistent in  addressing  the  pale  and 
silent  member  for  Blunderbusshire ; 
no  form  of  monosyllabic  reply  had 
virtue  either  to  repel  or  repress  the 
coarse  familiarity  of  his  tone. 

*  Come,  Mulligan,  awake  !  cheer 
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-ap. !  Put  ofi^  wearing  ike  mclan^ 
choly  willow,  xj^ou  have  bJad  it  long 
enough  in  n^e — all  round  your 
Iiat  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
like  the  forsaken  loyer  in  the  old 
hallad/  exclaimed  the  Serjeant, 
rocking  lazily  on  the  back  legs  of 
his  arm-chair.  '  Time  to  go  out  of 
mourning  at  last — to  exchange  your 
favourite  colour  for  one  of  a  mar- 
ketable hue,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Try  a  fresh  rosette — a  cockade  with 
more  variety :  mixed  colours,  say ; 
a  little  of  everything  is  the  present 
fashion.  Ton  stand  in  woeful  plight, 
no  doubt ;  you  have  made  a  spec- 
tacle of  yourself ;  but  what  matter  ? 
It  was  a  false  move,  nothing  more. 
Tou  miscalculated :  nothing  beyond 
an  error  in  arithmetic.  You  aimed 
at  a  hit,  and  missed,  like  the  panta- 
loon in  a  pantomime ;  the  weapon 
swung  round  and  knocked  you  over 
in  the  recoil.  Gather  yourself  to- 
gether again ;  shake  the  sawdust  out 
of  your  eyes.  One  slip  doesn't  make 
a  smash  now-a-days.  You  had  a 
fall — a  bad  one — and  deserved  to 
have  it ;  but  such  incidents  are  in- 
separable from  our  calling.  It  will 
be  all  right  by-and-by.  You'll  re- 
cover — get  over  ^t  hke  Vapid,  who 
has  had  his  tumble  also.  I  have 
had  several  mysblf,  but  here  I  am, 
you  see.* 

*  I  was  a  Repealer,  a  'Forty-eight 
man,'  said  Vapid ;  '  though,  to  look 
at  me,  you'd  never  believe  it  now.' 

*I  was  an  out-and-out  'Forty- 
eight  man ;  was  even  arrested  then; 
butif  there  should  come  to  be  'Seven- 
two  or  'Seventy-three  men,  it  won't 
prevent  me  from  hunting  them  up 
and  running  them  down  too  at  the 
double-quick.' 

*  Why  should  it  ?  '  enquired  Ste- 
phens ureen. 

*  It  won't,  'pon  my  honour !  I'll 
do  my  duty  notwithstanding  my 
feelings,'  laughed  the  Serjeant.  *  No 
such  luck  in  store,  I  fear.  Alas! 
the  golden  age  of  special  commis- 
sions will  scarcely  come  round 
again  in  my  time.  Our  Fenians 
have  exhausted  th4t  resource.    No 


phance  pf  a  foitane  there  (ormd-ioi 
any  of  QB  wlio.are  tumed  fartj.&K^ 
We  can't  reasonably  hope  for  m. 
other  taUy-ho  beCirae  '75  or  j^ 
perhaps ;  and  then  I  shall  beont^ 
Bench,  and  out  of  &b  numing.  1 
melancholy  thought !  Tbat  goUes 
harvest  will  be  for  the  siddeiof  jr. 
juniors,  perhaps.' 

'  Judges  sometimes  get  a  tarn  oc 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  law  ofcerv 
— even  judges  as  flEu*  adT&nced  b 
patriotiffln  as  yourself,  Serjeant;  or 
as  Vapid  here  was  in  '48/  1  ob- 
served. 

<  The  'Forty-eight  men  haye  betn 
amnestied  by  public  opinion  locc 
since,'  answered  Vapid  croaslj;  'let 
us  alone.  It  is  bad  taste  to  le^er 
to  us  now  that  we  are  receiTed  at 
the  Castle ;  besidea,  it's  out  of  date.' 

'  Most  of  the  'Foriy-eigbt  men 
were  gentlemen,'  replied  the  Ser- 
jeant— '  gentlemen,  to  begin  witb, 
many  of  thenx ;  while  all  t£e  'Sixtr- 
eight  men  were — ^were —  I  miij 
beg  your  pardon.  Mulligan,  1  don't 
wish  to  disparage  the  condition  of 
your  firiends.' 

'  The  'Sixty-eight  men  were  more 
in  earnest  than  the  'Forty-eight 
gentlemen,  you  must  admit,  thongiL* 
said  Stephens  Green. 

'  People  of  that  kind  alwajs  arein 
earnest,'  said  Dangle,  with  adrawL 

'  The  rebels  of  '68  kept  fijiiig 
columns  on  the  move ;  shot  poL'oe- 
men  and  informers ;  plotted  resped- 
ably  and  conspired  in  earnest;  ex- 
tended their  circles  to  England; 
projected  the  storming  of  Chester : 
startled  Manchester ;  terrified  Loo- 
don;  blew  up  ClerkenweU  gaol: 
blew  down  the  State  Church ;  and. 
best  of  all,  completed  the  edncatioii 
of  Agamemnon  himself :  while  jotir 
friends,  Vapid,  the  Young  hehd 
poets  of  the  period,  did  nothing  b:it 
wear  turn-down  collars,  ringlet?. 
and  ribbons,  like  Mulligaayondff- 
and  plotted  at  nothing-Hjnless,  in- 
deed, to  drive  young  ladies  out  ot 
their  wits.  It  was  a  di»wing-«»° 
conspiracy.  They  left  no  m^«^ 
ments  behind.' 
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^Thai's    ceriaixilj    false,'    said 
Smitiiereexifl ;  *  what  of  the  field  of 

*•  I  stana  corrected/  replied  Ste- 
phens Cbeen, '  aod  so  apologise  to  the 
Serjeant,  Gatlyne,  Vapid,  and  other 
veterans  of  the  Old  Guard  present 
The  field  of  Farranrory,  no  donbt, 
lias  a  place  in  history.  I  remember 
an  heroic  poem  of  the  time  which 
recorded  the  achievements  of  a 
knight  npon  that  campagne.  His 
name  I  forget,  bat  Vapid  may  re- 
member; he  was  one  of  his  brethren 
in  arms.  The  verse,  at  all  events, 
ran  thns: 

Tradition  tells  a  fearfol  Btozy 
Of  all  he  did  at  Fammroiy ; 
He  maimed  a  pig,  he  shot  a  lark, 
Upon  a  jackass  left  his  mark.' 

•  When  the  revolution  of  *68-7o 
comes  to  be  embalmed  in  verse,  a 
friend  of  onrs  will  surely  be  ac- 
corded a  front  place  in  the  first 
canto,'  continned  Smithereens,  his 
eyes  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Don't  address  Mulligan  to-night ; 
jon  perceive  he  is  in  an  absent  and 
melancholy  mood,'  said  Stephens 
Green  with  mock  remonstrance; 
it's  unfair ;  he  is  out  of  spirits.' 

'  'Tis,  however,  againstall  harmony 
of  colour  that  a  Green  man  should 
harbour  blue  devils,'  answered  Ser- 
jeant Smithereens,  *  amongst  friends 
too,  like  us.  If  requirmg  enter- 
tainment, sympathy,  or  advice,  he 
has  but  to  look  round  the  board. 
Are  we  not  brethren  P  have  we  not 
all  sufiered  in  our  several  ways? 
Child  of  misfortune,  come  hither ; 
we'll  weep  with  you  tear  for  tear. 
Meanwhile,  Dangle, — ^the  claret.' 

'  Proceed,  pray.  Do  not  economise 
yourmirth ;  itis  allfidr ;  and  whether 
fair  or  foul,  I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,'  answered  the  member  for 
Blunderbuss  County.  'Itisnotevery 
day  you  have  an  opportunity — 
though  every  day  perhaps  well 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  joke— of  seeing 
a  friend  and  fellow-creature  placed 
in  my  position.' 


'Jammed,*  ejaculated  Stephens 
Green  suggestively/ 

'EzaevVy  trapped— -&8t,  in  the 
teeth  of  tnat  gin  through  which  so 
many  of  you  rats  have  escaped 
without  a  scar  almost. 

'  Bats !  what  a  term' — what  a  Very 
inconsiderate  term.' 

'  Yet  I  broke  no  pledges ;  I  only 
committed  myself.  I  did  not  even 
commit  perjuiv,  and  that  is  no  bar 
even  to  the  Bench,'  added  Mulligan 
in  an  indignant  tone.  'I  am  an 
innocent,  an  injured  man,  therefore 
a  fair  subject  for  your  —  Pray 
go  on,  indulge  your  comments  and 
sarcasm;  I  don't  mind.' 

'  Exactly  as  I  said  to  Tantivey,  the 
whip,'  answered  the  Serjeant.  'I 
endeavoured  to  explain;  showed 
that  you  merely  complied  with  the 
necessary  conditions  for  securing 
the  seat;  that,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  profession,  you  had 
not  been  extravagant  in  any  way, 
not  by  any  means ;  that  frcnn  our 
point  of  view  it  was  all  right — ^but 
that  you  over-did  it,  rather,  did  it 
badly,  clumsily — and  there  was  such 
a  row,  a  general  mess ;  and  it  got 
into  the  House  also,  so  that  Aga- 
memnon dared  not,  dares  not  even 
yet,  look  in  your  direction.  Why 
not  rest  satisfied  with  having  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  ordinary 
domestic  quadruped,  Mulligan,  with- 
out making  such  an  uncommonly 
wild  ass  of  yourself  over  andabove  P ' 

'  A  zebra,'  said  Stephens  Green. 

*  Advising  you  as  a  friend,  I  think 
you  went  too  far  indeed,'  added  the 
Serjeant. 

*  I'll  go  farther  yet  if  they  drive 
me  to  it,'  answered  the  victim,  in  a 
reckless  tone. 

*  Scarcely  possible,  in  my  opinion,' 
lisped  Dangle. 

'Thou  may'st  change,  but  not 
better  thyself,  rash  man,'  answered 
the  Serjeant. 

'  I  might  go  as  far  as  Home  Rule 
nevertheless,'  persisted  Mulligan 
with  energy, '  and  am  turning  it  over 
in  my  mind.' 

3  Q  2 
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•Ifc  will  turn  you  over,  my  frieBcL,  if 
you  go  near  it,'  said  Stephens  Grreen. 

'  I  certainly  would  not  recommend 
that,  and  I  know  something  about 
it — as  much  as  anybody  perhaps,' 
said  Vapid,  turning  pale. 

'Might  frighten  Agamemnon,*  ob- 
served Mulligan  doubtfully. 

'  It  would  be  just  a  farce,  nothing 
else,'  bawled  out  Smithereens  in  his 
strong  voice.  *  Home  Rule  would 
look  a  mild  and  shy  proceeding  after 
your  strong  perf'ornuinces  in  the 
Blunderbuss  direction.  Frighten 
Agamemnon !  If  you  want  to 
frighten  anybody  you  must  do 
something  worse  than  you  have 
done  already  in  your  own  line,  and 
I  agree  with  Dangle  that  is  scarcely 
possible  at  present ;  the  opportunity 
does  not  offer.' 

'  Too  many  big  men  on  the  Home 
Rule  manoeuvre  already,'  observed 
Stephens  Green  wisely.  '  Too  late 
also ;  you'd  have  to  drop  into  the 
ranks  and  be  a  nobody,  an  under- 
ling, Mulhgan — a  thing  you  couldn't 
abide.' 

*  The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  wait,'  added  the  Serjeant  deci- 
dedly. '  I  say  wait.  Luck  in  leisure. 
Wait  until  wa  are  all  helped,  and 
then  mayhap  a  time  may  come.' 

*  Exactly,'  said  Stephens  Green ; 
*  wait  until  I'm  on  the  Bench.* 

*  Wait !  A  time  may  come.  Lay 
thy  finger  thus ;  let  thy  discreet  soul 
be  instructed.  The  party  will  want 
a  vote  some  day,  strong  as  it  seems 
at  present.  Your  chance  will  come. 
Put  money  in  thy  purse ;  Agamem- 
non is  a  Scotchman ;  don't  be  dis- 
couraged. You'll  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  round  yet  and 
naming  your  terms.  Keep  thy 
purse  filled,  and  thy  powder  dry, 
and  thine  eye — ^both  eyes — open. 
Hold  yourself,  in  fine,  ready  to  rat 
at  a  moment's  warnipg ;  be  vigilant 
and  brisk.' 

'  You  might  even  attempt  some- 
thing on  this  very  Mou§e  Trap  Bill  of 
the  Serjeant's,'  sugge3ted  the  far- 
seeing  Vapid.  *  It  is  sure  to  be  an  un- 
popular measure  with  the  agricul- 


turists, as  the  Lord  Lieniensct 
recommends  it.  You  miglit  then, 
fore  turn  round  on  your  oonstitQeelB 
and  make  peace  with  the  Goroi- 
ment — deceive  the  potato-feeki 
and  re-establish  your  character  id 
reputation.' 

'  Rat  on  iheMouseBill? '  obflerr^ 
Stephens  Green ; '  how  veiy  danger- 
ous !  ' 

'  I  think  of  doing  so  mjael; 
nevertheless.' 

*  You  need  not  let  the  cat  cut 
o'  the  bag,  though,  jist  at  pre- 
sent^ Mr.  Yapid,'  said  Smithereeos 
sulkily,  in  his  northern  twang.  'I 
consider  the  Mouse  Bill  the  most 
important  measure  of  the  sessioo.' 

'  I  should  certainly  wait  on  for  a 
more  distinguished,  a  more  credit. 
able  opportunity  than  the  MonseTnp 
Bill  affords,'  said  the  yoathfnl  Dan- 
gle with  a  conceited  air,  and  in  & 
certain  tightness  of  acceat,  which 
implied  disg^t  at  the  brogae  ofik 
Serjeant.  Dangle,  but  newlj  elected, 
was  returning  after  his  first  session  ; 
the  glare  of  the  House  vas  still 
strong  in  his  eyes. 

The  great  Smithereens  tnrnei 
*  You're  a  young  man,  Mr.  Dangk, 
and  inexperienced;  better  dep(»e 
your  fine  accent  at  Holyhead  till  m 
want  it  on  your  way  back  neit 
session :  that's  my  ad?ice.  'Twill 
be  only  in  your  way  hero  in  Dablin 
I  always  deliver  my  English  ac- 
cent in  charge  to  the  waither  at 
Chester.  He  keeps  it  aired  tilll 
want  it  going  back  again,  and  it  i> 
very  convenient^'  added  the  Ser- 
geant. 

*  One  perceives  that  it  is  not  a 
travelling  companion,'  said  Dangk. 

*  You  affect  the  superfine,  and 
cany  a  borrowed  accent,  like  a  b(^ 
going  home  to  his  mother  after  he 
first  vacation  from  an  English 
school,'  retorted  the  Serjeant 

*  And  you'll  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  education,  Serjeant,  no 
doubt,'  put  in  Stephens  Green. 

*  Not  a  word  about  edocatios,  not 
even  in  jest!'  here  exdaiined  » 
veral  voices  together. 
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'  It  is  going  to  be  a  big  thing, 
I  fear  this — ^ucation!  horrible!' 
exclaimed  Vapid;  *the  very  word 
gives  me  a  shiver.* 

At  the  ill-timed  allusion  the 
gronp  of  faces  became  overcast; 
each  one  felt  as  if  it  had  a  personal 
reference  to  himself,  or  the  nnrest 
of  a  doubting  conscieiice  gave  it 
that  character — accepted  the  ap- 
plication as  personal.  It  was  as 
if  a  death's  head  had  been  sud- 
denly placed  upon  the  table  as  a 
reminder  to  them  all,  and  each 
one  acknowledged  misgivings  on 
contemplating  the  near  approach  of 
his  political  latter  end.  The  con- 
versation drooped,  stopped;  pre- 
sently chairs  became  vacant  one  by 
one.  Nobody  cared  to  discuss  a 
nettlesome  subject  like  the  educa- 
tion question  before  a  promiscuous 
assembly.  The  friends  slipped  away 
to  coffee  and  cigars  elsewhere. 

"Tis  going  to  be  a  difficulty,  I 
fear,  this  education — for  us,  I  mean, 
from  our  point  of  view,'  Stephens 
Green  repeated  afterwards  to*  a 
knot  of  safe  and  confidential  friends 
in  a  comer  of  the  smoking-room — 
the  last  sort  of  agitation  that  we 
ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 
In  no  sense  can  it  be  anything 
but  vexation  for  us  —  for  us 
Catholics  especially.  There  is  neither 
profit  nor  popularity  in  it — ^no 
advantage  of  anykind  whatever. 
The  priests  are  in  earnest,  however  ; 
that  is  plain — and  persistent  too.' 

'Would  to  Heaven  they  were 
less  so,  or  put  off  their  earnest- 
ness for  a  season,  until  we  were 
helped — ^until  our  wave  of  promo- 
tion had  gone  by,*  said  Vapid,  in  a 
melancholy  voice.  Vapid  had  been 
sheering  away  from  the  clerical 
party  of  late,  and  we  knew  that 
his  case  was  desperate  if  the  deno- 
minational movement  should  be- 
come formidable  in  an  electioneer- 
ing sense. 

*  The  clergy  are  not  only  in 
earnest,  but  in  the  abstract  right. 
They  can  have  no  choice  but  to  pro- 
ceed directly  in  the  matter,'  I  an- 


swered, *at  least  from  their  point 
of  view.' 

My  case  was  the  reverse  of 
Vapid's.  An  educational  movement 
would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  me — ^rendcr  my  re-election  a 
certainty — besides,  on  principle,  I 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
coming  forward  as  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
pretensions  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Church. 

*  They  are  wrong,  however,  from  . 
our  point  of  view,  and  that's  the 
whole  question — all  we  care  about,' 
persisted  Stephens  Green.  *  They 
have  no  right  to  raise  this  storm 
above  the  heads — the  sacred  and 
anointed  heads  —  of  the  profes- 
sional representatives  of  the  coun- 
try properly  constituted.  No  good 
comes  of  destroying  things  and  up- 
setting systems,  I  say ;  'tis  immoral, 
almost  revolutionary ;  the  clergy  of 
all  other  classes  should  respect  the 
right  of  possession.' 

'  It  is  essentially  right  that  the 
clergy  should  have  the  absolute 
control  of  lay  education  in  all  its 
branches,'  I  added  dogmatically. 

'They  have  it  at  present  at  Rome 
and  Madrid,'  said  Stephens  Green, 
in  a  sneering  tone,  knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  cheroot.  '  They  had 
it  once  in  France,  but  lost  it.' 

*  And  you  have  the  fruits  of  their 
not  having  it  in  France,'  I  answered 
quickly ;  *  look  at  the  devil's  dance 
of  the  Commune,  the  wide- spread 
area  of  irreligion,  the  almost  uni- 
versal dominion  of  infidelity  in  the 
French  capital.  If  you  want  an 
argument  for  surrendering  educa- 
tional  control  to  the  clergy,  I  offer 
you  that  one  supplied  by  the  finale 
of  the  siege  of  Paris.' 

Here  Serjeant  Smithereens  en- 
tered and  joined  our  discussion. 

*  Pray  who  had  the  education  of 
Frenchmen  prior  to  '89?*  he  cried 
out  in  his  overbearing  voice,  address- 
ing me  directly  in  reply.  *  Thepriests 
absolutely,  the  priests  only,  nobody 
else.  Conservatism  in  its  most 
sacred  form  had  been  in  strong  pos* 
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aesaion  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
oatbnrst.  France  was  all  Clmrcli 
and  State,  and  the  Ghnroh  swelled 
nntil  in  its  over*growth  the  State 
appeared  the  lesser.  Ghnroh  and 
Throne  became  sjnonymons  terms. 
Chnrch  was  State  and  Throne 
Beligion.  The  jeunesse  dorie  was 
trained  hy  the  Jesuits;  so  were 
the  philosophers,  encyclopedists, 
Voltaire,  Beanmarchais  even,  the 
man  of  all  others  who  dealt  society 
the  blow  which  cracked  the  rotten 
fabric.  Figaro  palled  the  string, 
and  the  clond  opened,  hghtning 
fell.  It  was  the  crack  of  doom. 
Yet  the  harhiere  was  a  good 
Catholic.  Thence  the  MarseUaise, 
Carmagnole,  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
and  the  Guillotine.  If  your  friend 
Canon  Ingomar  were  tied  np  in  a 
comer,  so  that  he  could  not 
escape  from  giving  an  answer, 
I  should  like  to  question  him  as 
to  the  educational  system  which 
ushered  in,  if  it  did  not  directly  pro- 
mote, the  great  French  Reyolution.' 

*  Canon  Ingomar  would  not  an* 
swer,'  interposed  Stephens  Green 
with  a  laugh;  'he  would  not  be 
eros8*examined  at  any  such  disad- 
vantage. He'd  get  out  of  the  comer 
by  one  of  the  usual  short  cuts ;  pro- 
bably say  that  Paddy  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  and  go  off  with  a 
chuckle.* 

*  But  Paddy  is  a  Fenian — ^worse, 
is  fast  becoming  a  Yankee.  They 
had  better  have  an  eye  on  Paddy; 
he*s  getting  over  the  traces.  The 
animal  has  got  notions  into  his  head, 
and  will  have  them  in  his  heels  pre* 
sently.  He'll  kick  the  vehicle  to 
pieces  if  they  don't  mind,'  answered 
the  Serjeant.  *  Paddy  is  no  longer 
the  old  broth  of  a  boy  since  he  gave 
up  potatoes  and  learned  to  read.  He 
has  developed  new  talents  for  get- 
ting into  mischief  latterly,  and  times 
are  favourable  to  his  further  pro- 
gress; it  will  be  a  troublesome 
urchin  yet  for  "  those  who  hold  the 
leading  strings."  * 

*  Jolly  mistake  of  our  clergy  to 


disestablish   the  otiiers,'  nid  Ste- 
phens Ghreen,  grarely. 

*  That's  not  tiie  thing  for  uij  of 
us  to  say,  whaterer  we  may  thnk,' 
answered  the  Serjeant  laaghis^ 
'  True  our  friends  have  no  pren- 
gatiye  of  infidlifaility  in  politics; 
they  are  seldom  dear-sighted,  ud 
have  no  genius  for  it — at  all  eroita, 
do  get  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  poet 
invariably.  'Tis,  however,  agameof 
cross  purposes  on  both  sides;  tbej 
think  to  wheedle  or  manage  Aga- 
memnon^ and  he,  on  the  other  basd, 
believes  in  his  skill  to  manage  diem; 
and  while  the  two  sets  of  maoagen 
are  busy  with  the  problem  Paddj  b 
going  a  way  of  his  own,  gailj  trot- 
ting off  on  his  own  aoooaot.  I 
doubt  if  he'll  come  back  again  when 
called,  the  headstrong  youth.' 

'The  temporal  power  won't  do 
here  any  more  than  in  Borne  itself 
that's  the  whole  of  it,'  observed 
Stephens  Green,  aententiooslj. 

'  What  do  we  care  P '  said  Slmth^ 
reens. 

*  The  Establishment  was  i  good 
standing  grieyance,  a  legitimate 
wrong  always  there  to  i^^peil  ta 
It  required  little  skill  to  make  it 
out^  or  fix  the  eyes  t>f  the  £utlifci 
upon  it,  and  we  can't  get  akm; 
without  some  such  thing;  most 
have  a  new  one  somehow.  Pnj 
where  are  we  to  look  for  a  grier- 
ance  at  present — or  find  oae  so  use- 
ful and  safe  as  the  other  was  ? ' 

'Awkward  when  we  come  io 
look  for  one  at  home,'  said  the  Ser- 
jeant ;  '  but  I  don't  care.  I  repeat 
it  doesn't  affect  us  in  any  way' 

'Besides,  the  EstabHshment was 
a  breakwater  against  the  wave  of  in- 
fidelity,' continued  Stephens  Green. 
The  clergy  may  lament  the  loss  of  it 
yet,  for  all  they've  obtabed  more 
power.* 

'  More  power  to  the  clergy  ?  Bless 
'em !  they  put  me  into  the  House. 
I  never  would  have  got  in  there  but 
for  them.  Vive  le  parti  pntrel' 
laughed  out  the  Serjeant,  ringing 
for  whisky  and  water. 
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'  Amen,'  said  Vapid. 
'  The  Gk>veniiQent  imagines  that 
the  clergj  will  hold  the  country  for 
them  now/  said  Stephens  Green. 
'  They  regard  the  Disestablishment 
as  a  bribe,  and  dangle  oat  an  edu- 
cational  scheme  as  the  possible  re- 
compense of  the  future.  We  ought, 
I  think,  to  encourage  our  friends  in 
that  idea.  Agamemnon  himself  is 
firm  in  it.  Our  game  would  be  to 
encourage  it,  I  judge.' 

^A  dangerous  game  for  some  of 
us,  whatever  comes  of  it,'  Yapid 
observed.  '  All  well  to  attach  one's 
self  to  Agamemnon ;  but  he  won't 
last  for  ever,  and  if  thrown  by  this 
education  craze  he'll  drag  others 
with  him  in  the  fall.  It  might  up- 
set every  one  of  us  ;  very  dangerous 
— ^more  so  than  Home  Kule,  I  pro- 
test,' he  added  emphatically. 

'  Agamemnon  can't  last  for  ever ; 
but  the  priests  wUl,  remember,' 
added  Stephens  Green. 

'  Yes,  they  are  an  in — an  eternal 
nuisance.' 
^  I  protest,'  drawled  out  Dangle. 
'The  Church  will  last  out  my 
time,  at  all  events,  and  I  go  thick 
and  thin  for  its  ministers,'  said  the 
Serjeant,  who  was  at .  bottom  a 
bigoted  Protestant. 

'Agamemnon  may  throw  them 
over  in  the  end,  I  say.  He  may, 
after  all,  if  the  party  looks  ^nlky  at 
it,'  said  Stephens  Green.  '  That 
would  not  surprise  me.' 

'  I  say  if  he  doesn't  he's  done  for, 
though  it  would  be  against  my  feel- 
ings and  principles  of  course,'  said 
Vapid.  '  Dissenters  won't  stand  it. 
'He's  done  for  if  he  does,'  I  ob- 
served. *  If  he  ventures  to  quarrel 
with  the  Church,  'tis  over  with  him, 
at  all  events  in  Ireland.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Serjeant  ?  ' 

'  If  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own 
upon  such  a  ticklesome  subject,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  express  it 
You'll  not  catch  me  committing 
myself  in  that  way,'  said  the  Ser- 
jeant, preparing  to  distil  the  smok- 


ing liquid  which  the  waiter  brought. 
'  These  are  not  times  for  a  man  to 
talk  out.' 

'The  fault  of  Agamemnon  himr 
self,'  answered  Stephens  Green; 
'  he  talks  too  much — ^talks  out.  That 
loose  toneue  of  his  wlQ  walk  him 
out  yet,  i  say.' 

'  Not  till  I'm  on  the  Bench,  youne 
gentleman,  if  you  please,'  answered 
the  Serjeant.  '  This  is  a  conspiracy 
amongst  you;  you  want  to  spoil 
my  spirits ;  you  are  jealous  of  the 
Mouse  and  Haggard  ^Bill,  every  one 
of  you.' 

'  That  Bill  will  destroy  your  popu- 
larity, it  is  one  comfort,'  said 
Dangle.  'In  your  place  I  should 
feel  nervous ;  you  may  come  to  lose 
your  seat  thereby.' 

'Yes,  damage  the  mouse-trap 
trade,  as  the  bulk  of  his  constitu- 
ents are  workers  in  wire,'  sai^ 
Vapid,  with  a  &ded  leer. 

*  Wire-pullers,'  added  Stephens 
Green. 

'Do  you  really  believe  the  Bill 
will  have  an  effect  in  putting  down 
Bibbonism,  as  Agamemnon  antici- 
pates ? '  enquired  Vapid. 

'  He  thinks  so,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me,'  answered  the  Serjeant. 
'  He  thinks  that  I  am  doine  him  a 
service  thereby,  and  'twill  do  me  a 
service  that  he  should  continue  to 
think  so.  It  may  benefit  the  country, 
but  it  is  sure  to  do  good  to  us ;  and 
we  are  the  country,  at  least  the 
most  prosperous  and  influential 
people  in  it  at  present — the  most 
thriving.' 

'  As  uie  coffin-makers  were  during 
the  famine  year,'  put  in  Stephens 
Green.  - 

'  Coffin-makers  are  a  respectable 
class,  and  so  are  undertakers  also ; 
it  is  necessary  that  both  should  live, 
undertakers  especially.  They  style 
us  representative  undertakers  over 
the  water — mere  Saxon  imperti- 
nence, however,'  added  the  Serjeant 
with  a  grimace. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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SELDOM  has  so  dreaiy  a  page 
been  contribnted  to  the  history 
of  this  country  as  that  on  which  the 
name  of  the  Alabama  is  inscribed ; 
very  seldom  have  the  traditional 
qualities  of  our  race  been  so  belied 
as  in  the  official  dealings  with  and 
negotiations  concerning  that  vessel 
and  her  fellows ;  and  yet  never  have 
the  great  mass  of  the  English  peo- 
ple more  strikingly  and  generously 
displayed  those  same  quahties  when- 
ever they  have  become  aware  of  the 
issues  at  stake.  Action  without 
effect,  negotiation  without  frank- 
ness or  dignity,  panic  without  cause, 
surrender  without  struggle,  such 
has  been  the  contribution  to  this 
matter  of  the  families  and  the  par- 
ties which  have  obtained  the  con- 
trol of  English  affairs.  Meantime  the 
dumb,  powerless  people  have  stood 
sorrowfully  by,  starving,  thousands 
of  them,  without  a  murmur  for  the 
cause  which  they  believed  to  be  just ; 
and  now  at  this,  the  latest  stage, 
when  a  forced  moment  of  revela- 
tion has  arrived,  that  same  people 
have  only  saved  England  from  be- 
ing rendered  a  laughing-stock  by 
coming  forward  and  contemptuously 
plucking  their  rulers  out  by  the 
neck  from  a  quagmire  into  which 
a  long  course  of  iU-faith,  meanness, 
panic,  and  ineptitude  had  led  them. 
The  governing  classes  of  our  coun- 
try have  much  to  be  forgiven,  but  in 
no  instance  have  they  shown  either 
so  much  selfishness  or  sogreat  a  lack 
of  judgment  and  capacity  as  in 
this  same  Alabama  history.  The 
masters  of  England  in  the  last  re- 
sort are  the  people  of  England,  but 
its  aristocracy  holds  all  the  springs 
of  power.  That  aristocracy  is  the 
immediate  master,  both  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  of  the  three  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  and  in  any  emergency  may 
and  does  act  on  the  moment  as  it 
lists.     Nor  in  foreign  affairs  does  it 


usually  act  otherwise  than  in  tk 
spirit  of  the  nation  with  which  iu 
own  interests  are  bound  up.  B^ 
when  the  eivU  war  broke  out  h. 
America,  instinct  and  reasoning  bod 
made  it  clear  to  all  aristocracies  that 
their  own  cause  was  at  stake.  There 
neither  was  nor  could  be  anv  doubt 

at 

about    that.       Leavings    aside    tbt^ 
question   (as  to   which    there  are 
even  now  those  who  afiect  to  have 
doubts)  whether  the  occasion  of  the 
war  was  Slavery,  and  leaving  also 
all  reference  to    the    comparative 
merits   of   Federals   and    Confede- 
rates, this  much  was  clear — that  on 
the    other   side  of    the  Atlantic  a 
struggle  such  as  the  world  had  not 
yet  seen  was  about  to  be  waged 
between    the    democracy    of    the 
North  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 
South.    There  could  be  noquestjon 
as  to  which   of  the    two  antago- 
nists would  gain  aristocrat  spa- 
pathy     and      favour,      nor     to« 
that    sympathy  and     favour  ever 
so  freely  accorded  to  any  cause  ai^ 
they  were  to  that  of  the  South.    In 
England,  among  what  are  called  the 
superior  classes,  the  United  States 
ha4  always  been  an  object  of  dread 
and  hatred.     There  was  a  practical 
Government    existing    without    a 
monarch,  without   privilege,  with- 
out an  Established  Church,  withont 
a  standing   army,  without  any  of 
those  things  which  we  are  told  are 
essential.     There  was  the  great  Be- 
publican  experiment  being  actnallj 
worked  out,  and  not,  so  &r,  felHsg 
to  pieces  for  want  of  kings,  priests, 
peers  and  soldiers.     When,  there- 
fore, in  the  spring  of  1861,  it  was 
first  known  that  a  civil  war  was 
inevitable,    a    secret   joy    entered 
into   the   sotds  of  the  Privileged. 
What  then  if  the  experiment  should 
fiedl  after  all ;  what  if  the  Bepubb'c 
should  after  all  disappear,  torn  to 
pieces  by  its  own  children  accord- 
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lug  to  all  rnle  and  prediction  ?    It 
"^nroxild  be  so,  it  must  be  so-^'  the 
Republican  babble  has  burst,'  said 
tbey  eznltingly,  the  earth  and  the 
fiilness  thereof  are  once  more  proved 
to  lye  rightfully  ours ;  we  are  again 
slioiwii  to  be  alone  capable  of  pos« 
sessing  it,  and  of  ruling  the  people 
i^ho  liappen  to  exist  upon  it.     Lon- 
don rang  with  this  theme,  and  he 
'was  a  boldman  who  ventured,  as  some 
even  then  did,  to  raise  a  discordant 
note  in  the  great  chorus.  The  sym- 
pathy of  'Society'  was  necessarily 
^witb  those  who  had  undertaken  to 
l>reak  up  a  Republic— it  would  have 
l>een  with  them  had  they  been  com- 
munards and  p^troleuses — ^but  how 
much  more  being,  as  they  were,  the 
chosen   body  of  aristocrats  whom 
ProTidence  had  preserved  even  in 
America,  *  gentlemen '  fighting  for 
gentlemen's     government    against 
^  snobs '   and  snobs'    government ! 
Never    was    Privilege    more   con- 
vinced as  to  the  right  side  to  take, 
never  did  it  impose  its  conviction 
^with  a  stronger  tyranny  of  opinion. 
The  fine  ladies  preached  it  at  their 
tea-tables,   the   smart  men  put  it 
into  gossip  at  their  clubs,  the  great 
army   of   cousins   and  hangers-on 
retailed  it   to  the  general  world, 
and    for    once    even    the    sacred 
dinner    and     ball     were    invaded 
by  distinct  opinions  on  foreign  poli- 
tics.    In  short,  all  the  vast  social 
power  which  the  governing  classes 
of  [England  possess  was  thrown  into 
the    scale   against  whatsoever    re- 
mained of  the  American  Republic, 
and  in  favour  of  those  who  were 
striving  to  bring  part  of  it  at  least 
into  accordance  with  the  decrees  of 
that  Providence  in  which  governing 
classes  believe. 

There  has  always  been  a  ten- 
dency to  take  the  prattle  of  London 
Society,  and  the  prating  of  the 
press  which  delights  to  repeat  it, 
as  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  of  the   day 


should  have  been  afiected  by  this 
influence.  But  what  is  surprising 
is,  that  they  should  have  shown 
such  utter  recklessness  and  want  of 
caution  in  publishing  to  the  world 
their  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  struggle,  and  their  opinion  as  to 
its  issue.  That  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  adopted  Mr.  Jevons'  opinion 
that  coal  was  coming  to  an  end  in 
England,  should  have  adopted  So- 
ciety's opinion  that  the  Republic 
was  coming  to  an  end  in  America, 
is  not  strange,  but  it  is  strange  that 
he  did  not  keep  his  opinion  a  Kttle 
more  to  himself.  How  positive  he 
was  in  the  matter  may  be  judged 
from  these  words,  uttered  by  him  in 
October  1862: — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  Dayis 
and  other  leaders  of  the  South  have  made 
an  army.  They  are  making,  it  appears, 
a  navy ;  and  they  have  made  what  it  more 
than  either — they  have  made  a  nation.  We 
may  anticipate  with  certainty  the  success 
of  the  Southern  States  so  fkr  as  regards 
their  separation  from  the  North.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  that  event  is  as  certain  as 
any  event  yet  future  and  contingent  can  be. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  of  this 
opinion  in  June  1863,  when  he 
said : — 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
the  American  Union  by  force  is  attainable. 
...  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  fatal 
error  was  ever  committed  than  when  men 
— of  high  intelligence,  I  grant,  and  of  the 
sincerity  of  whose  philanthropy  I  for  one 
will  not  venture  to  whisper  the  smallesi 
doubt — came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  race  was  to  be 
sought,  although  they  could  only  travel  to 
it  by  a  sea  of  blood. 

There  spoke  the  spirit  of  the 
Liverpool  slave-trader  and  the  Con- 
federate bond-holder  rather  than 
of  the  English  Statesman  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord 
Russell  had  already  said  in  October 
1861 :  *  We  now  see  the  two  par- 
ties (in  the  United  States)  con- 
tending not  upon  the  question  of 
slavery — though  that  I  believe  was 
probably  the  original  cause  of  the 
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quarrel — ^bat  contending  as  so  man  j 
states  in  the  Old  World  have  con- 
tended, the  one  side  for  empire  and 
the  other  for  independence.'  These 
leeches  hare  no  donbt  since  been 
repented  of,  but  thej  are  good  evi* 
denoe  to  show  the  views  which 
existed  at  that  time  in  the  Cabinet. 
Not  that  they  existed  alone  either. 
Sir  Geoi^e  Gomewall  Lewis,  Mr. 
Charles  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Milner 
GKbson,  had  from  the  first  straggled 
against  them,  and  had  been  regarded 
with  the  respectfol  piiy  accorded  to 
clever  men  for  once  in  the  wrong. 
They  were,  however,  in  a  hopeless 
minoritj  of  three  ont  of  fifteen, 
and  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that 
as  a  body  the  Government  looked 
and  was  known  to  look  with  confi- 
dence and  without  displeasnre  to  a 
dismption  of  the  American  Union. . 
Partly  throngh  the  action  of 
those  Ministers  whom  we  have 
named,  partly  throngh  sheer  luck, 
and  partly  from  some  remains  of 
oantion  which  had  not  then  de* 
sorted  them,  the  Government  cer- 
tainly at  first  kept  clear  of  egregious 
blimders  so  far  as  its  own  action 
was  concerned.  We  shall  probably 
never  know  by  how  little  England 
escaped  being  drawn  into  that  joint 
recognition  of  the  Sonth  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  desired — ^but  we 
did.  escape  it.  The  precise  part 
which  Prince  Albert  so  wisely 
played  in  toning  down  to  an  endur- 
able form  the  despatch  demanding 
the  surrender  of  Slidell  and  Mason 
may  be  uncertain — ^but  the  despatch 
was  sent  in  an  endurable  form. 
The  secret  history  of  Mr.  Bunch's 
instructions  and  of  the  dealings 
with  the  South  in  reference  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  might  have 
been  considered  a  proof  of  trea- 
chery had  it  been  known  at  the 
time — but  it  was  not  known.  The 
attitude  of  the  Qovemment,  how- 
ever, had  its  efiect  indirectly.  It 
gave  a  tone  to  all  subordinate  offi- 
cials which  fatally  warped    their 


judgment  and  inflnenced  their  ac- 
tion, so  that  when  the  time  came  thf 
whole  machineiy  of  the  Sxecotxit 
was  found  to  be  not  only  nnaTiil. 
able  for  use,  but  perverted  to  i&i^ 
use.  The  Americans  are  very  sharp, 
sighted  in  such  cases.  It  was  bsi 
too  easy  for  them  to  see  that  the 
richer  and  more  powerfol  minority 
of  the  English  people  were  looking 
with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  at 
the  deadly  struggles  of  the  Ee- 
pubUc  against  the  insurrecticm,  and 
that  the  influence  of  that  minoritj 
was  plainly  felt  in  the  acts  of  the 
Government.  This  was  and  this 
still  is  their  real  grievance  against 
us.  They  felt  it  deeply,  and  thev 
resolved,  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  make  England 
pay  for  it.  It  only  remained  for 
the  English  Government  to  Aimish 
an  occasion  for  overt  oomplaint, 
and  this  was  not  long  ccxning. 

On  June  23,  1862,  Mr.  Adams 
called  Lord  Russell's  attention  to 
the  Alabama,  then  being  bailt  at 
Liverpool  by  Messrs.  Ijsurd,  as  he 
alleged,  for  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. Upon  the  information  he 
then  suppHed,  the  law  officers  of  the 
Grown  reported  on  Jnne  30,  that 
'proper  steps  ought  to  be  takes 
under  the  direction  of  her  Majesty'^ 
Qovemment,  by  the  anihorities  d 
the  Customs  at  Liverpool  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.'  On  July  2 1 ,  further 
evidence  was  furnished  to  the  cd- 
lector  of  Customs  at  Liverpool  (who 
in  transmitting  it  on  the  same  daj 
wrote,  *  the  ship  appears  to  be  readj 
for  sea,  and  may  leave  any  hour  she 
pleases '),  which  evidence  was  re- 
ceived in  London  on  the  22nd,  and 
on  the  23rd  referred  to  the  law 
officers.  A  further  supply  of  en- 
dence  was  received  on  the  25th, 
and  on  the  29th  the  law  officers  re- 
ported that  the  vessel  should  be 
seized  and  detained,  basing  their 
opinion,  as  their  report  shows, 
mainly  upon  the  earlier  evidence  d 
July  21,  and  the  previous  report  of 
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the  Commissioners  of  Ca8tom&  of 
July  I.     On  that  same  morning  of 
the  29th,  however,  a  strange  event 
bad  occnrred.    Mr.  Price  Inwards, 
the  collector  of  Castoms  at  Liver- 
pool,  in  exercise   of  an  authority 
ihe  existence  of  which  is  sufficient 
ixi  itself  to  render  entirely  nagatorj 
(^Bs  it  did  in  this  case)  the  Foreign 
enlistment  Act,  gave  permission  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  vessel  to 
leave  the  port  without  clearance  in 
order  to  try  the  engines,  under  a 
promise  to  return.   That  promise,  as 
is  known,  was  never  kept,  and  with 
*"  persons,    male    and    female,'    on 
board,  and  a  hand  of  music  in  atten- 
cLance,  the  Alahctma  steamed  out 
openly  to  hegin  her  career  of  depre- 
dation.    The  Government  was  in- 
formed of  her  departure  on  the  same 
day,  and  when  on  the   following 
morning  Lord  Russell  sent  a  despatch 
with  orders  to  stop  her,  it  must  have 
been  received  with  at  least  a  smile. 
With  something  more  than  a  smile 
probahly  did    the    Liverpool  sur- 
veyor of  Customs  report  to  his  col- 
lector,  when  announcing  the  de- 
parture, '  I  have  only  to  add  that 
your  directions    to    keep  a  strict 
watch  on  the  said  vessel  have  been 
carried  out.'     It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  suggest  that  there  was  treachery 
somewhere ;  indeed,  Captain  Semmes 
himself  has  told  us  that  his  uncere- 
monious departure  was  caused  by 
his  having  received  news  on  the 
29th  of  the  intention  to  seize  the 
vessel.     For  treachery  it  may  be 
said  that  the  English  Government 
was  scarcely  answerable,  but  one 
simple  question  arises — How  was 
it  that  that  Government  allowed 
the  vessel  to  go  while  they  were 
considering  whether  or  not  they 
should  stop  her  ?     They  knew  that 
there  was  at  least  a  strong  case  for 
enquiry;    they  knew  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  *  ascertain  the  truth; ' 
they  knew  that  the  vessel  might 
*  leave  at  any  hour ;  *  they  allowed 
her  to    leave,  and  after  she  had 


gone  they  sent  orders  to  sei^e  her  !^ 
If  it  should  be  objected  that  the 
evidence  was  not  strong  enough  to> 
warrant  her  detention  pending  en* 
quiry,  we  answer  that  later  on  the 
two  rams  were  detained  on  evi- 
dence admitted  to  be  weaker— and' 
again  we  put  our  simple  question. 

Having  said  this  much,  we  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  partiality  when 
we  declare  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
Alabama  itself  alone  iumishes  any 
ground  for  'claims  generally  known 
as  the  AlaJfamia  claims.'  The  Flo^ 
rida,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
March  22,  1862,  is  the  strongest 
of  the  other  twelve  cases,  but  in  this 
instance  no  evidence  at  all  was 
brought  into  the  possession  of  the 
Government  until  after  the  vessel 
had  sailed,  to  show  that  there  was  an 
attempt  being  made  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
to  *  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  ' 
her  *  with  intent  or  in  order '  that 
she  should  be  employed  in  the  Con* 
federate  service,  or  *  with  intent  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against' 
the  United  States.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  United  S^tes  were 
themselves  guilty  of  a  shameful  and 
flagrant  violation  of  all  law  in  con- 
nection with  this  vessel,  their  war- 
steamer  Wachuseti  having  seized 
her  in  October  1864,  in  the  Bra- 
zilian fort  of  Bahia,  subsequently 
to  which  she  was  sunk  in  Chesa^ 
peake  Bay,  under  circumstances 
which  raise  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  act  was  committed  in  order  to 
prevent  her  restitution  to  the  Bra- 
zilian Government.  With  respect 
to  the  Georgia,  not  only  was  there 
neither  evidence  that  she  was  being 
equipped,  furnished,  or  armed  for 
war  with  intent  to  cruise  against 
the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  distinctly  proved  that 
she  was  constructed  for  commerce 
alone,  while  she  so  failed  when 
converted  into  a  ship  of  war  that 
she  was  dismantled  and  sold  by  the 
Confederates  after  having  been  nine 
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ttiontlis  at  sea.  The  Oeorgia  sailed 
on  ihe  2iid  of  April,  1 863,  and  no  in- 
formation respecting  ber  reached 
the  English  QoTemment  till  six 
days  afterwards.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Shenandoah,  which  was  first 
heard  of  in  Noyember  1864,  as 
having  been  sold  to  the  Confederate 
Grovernment,  and  by  them  con- 
verted into  a  war-steamer  at  Ma- 
deira. The  end  of  this  vessel  was, 
that  on  the  6th  of  November,  1865, 
she  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hiEUided  over  to  the  United 
States  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams. 
With  regard  to  the  nine  other 
vessels  made  the  subject  of  claims  in 
the  United  States '  Case,!  there  is  no 
pretence  even  that  they  were  fitted 
out  in  England  to  cruise  against 
America,  the  allegations  respecting 
them  amounting  only  to  this,  that 
they  received  *  hospitality '  in 
British  ports  during  their  career. 
Upon  this  question*  of  hospitalities 
the  answer  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  conclusive,  that  there  is  no 
obligation  upon  or  right  in  the 
neutral  to  refuse  reasonable  hospi- 
tality to  the  public  ships  of  even  a 
de  facto  foreign  government,  while 
the  allegation  that  excessive  favour 
was  extended  to  the  Confederates 
is  met  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  vessels  were,  on  the  whole, 
better  treated  than  they.  As  to  the 
pretence  that  we  should  have 
treated  Confederate  cruisers  as 
pirates,  that  is  manifestlyridiculous, 
for  the  United  States  themselves 
did  not  venture  so  to  do.  With 
blockade-runners  or  private  ships 
we  are  not  concerned,  for  they 
bear  their  own  risks,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  belligerent, 
and  of  the  belligerent  only,  to 
capture  and  to  deal  with  them  ex- 
ceptionally. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  long 
negotiations  which  followed,  and  to 
which  we  beg  particular  attention. 
In  October  and  November   1862, 


Mr.    Adams      made     'represent^, 
tions*  which  be  expressly  dedand 
were  based  *  upon  evidence  whick 
applies    directly   to    infringemeiJi 
of  the  municipal    law   itself,  fid 
not  to  anything    beyond    it.'    h 
other    words,    he    complained  s 
nothing  more  than  the  negligence  ct 
the  British  Government  in  enforda^ 
its  own  laws ;  and  on  the  20th  of  No> 
vember  following  he  first  made  for- 
mal application  for    'redress'   on 
the    same    grounds.      In    October 
1863,  we  find  Mr.  Adsans  suggest- 
ing a     *  conventional    arbitrament 
or   reference '    of     the     claims,   a 
suggestion    which     Lord     Russell 
passed  by,  saying    that    her  M*> 
jesty's  Government  were  content  to 
await  a  more  favourable  period  for 
examination  of  the  case.     Here  the 
matter    remained    till    May   1865, 
when  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  first  time, 
made  a  g^und  of  complaint  of  the 
'  precipitate    recognition     by   her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  in- 
surgents as  belligerents,'  and  ad- 
vanced this  as  the  chief  grierukiee 
on  which   all  the    others   rested. 
Lord  Russell  now  took  np  the  sug- 
gestion of  arbitration,  and  decHned 
it,  on    the  ground  that  '  her  Ma- 
jesty's   (Sovemment   are    ihe  sole 
guardians  of    their   own  honour/ 
offering  instead,  with  some  humour, 
to  submit  to  a  commission,  cLmns 
not  being  those  made  by  Mr.  Adams. 
It  must  be  remarked  here  that  Lord 
Russell  displayed  throughout  mucb 
hauteur    and     much     unnecessarr 
knowledge   of  ancient    cases,   but 
very  little  disposition    to   grappW 
with    the    natural  points    of  ^e 
modem    case    on   which    he  vas 
writing,   or  to   meet   the     United 
States  negotiators  on  any  plan  for  s 
settlement.     In  effect,   indeed,  he 
maintained  that  a  settlement  had 
been   reached    since    the    Engli3k 
Gbvernment  had  decided    ihs^  it 
had  fulfilled  its  duties,  and  would 
not  allow  that  decision  to  be  ques- 
tioned.    This  at  least  was  a  plain 
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uid  intelligible  proposition,  but  it 
was  soon  to  be  abandoned. 

The  matter  now  again  slept  till 
N^ovember  1866,  when  Lord  Stanley 
offered  to  accept  arbitration  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  excluding  only 
the  question  of  the  premature  re- 
cognition of  Southern  belligerency, 
an  exception  to  which  Mr.  Seward 
revised  to  agree,  so  that  the  second 
attempt  at  settlement  fell  to  the 
ground.     In  September  1868,  how- 
ever, that  garrulous  old  gentleman, 
Mr.   Reverdy  Johnson,  was    sent 
over,  and  at  once  set  about  settling 
the    claims    a    third    time.     The 
result  was  the  famous  Clarendon- 
Johnson  Claims  Convention,  signed 
OB    the    14th    of   January,    1869, 
which  provided  for  the  decision  of 
private  claims  alone  by  a  mixed 
commission  of  four,  and  a  supreme 
arbitrator  or  referee.    The  Conven- 
tion had  been  approved  distinctly  by 
Mr.  Seward,  but  it  was  rejected,  as  is 
known,  on  the  13th  of  April  follow- 
ing by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  ground,  stated  in  Mr.  Sumner's 
speech  (and  afterwards  adopted  by 
Mr.   Motley),    that   the    'massive 
grievance  *  was  lefb  untouched  by  it, 
in  other  words,  that  it  excluded  the 
recognition  of  Southern  belligerency, 
and  the  '  national  or  indirect  losses ' 
from  being  considered  as  grounds 
of  claim.     These  national  losses  Mr. 
Sumner  estimated  on  that  occasion 
as  follows : — 

Dollara 

'  The  arrest  of  our  national 

progress'  in  shipping.         1 10,000,000 

Prolongation  of  the  war, 
'  if  through  British  in- 
tervention the  war 
was  doubled  in  dura- 
tion, or  in  any  way 
extended,  as  cannot 
be  doubted'       .        .     2,000,000,000 

2,110,000,000 

or  something  over  £400,000,000. 
^f  55  Senators  only  one  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Convention,  and  this 
suggests  some  reflection  on  the  fool- 
wh  rejoicing  which  had  previously 


been  made  over  it  in  London.  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  had  been  sent 
over  by  a  notoriously  unpopular 
President,  and  had  openly  displayed 
Southern  sympathies  in  England. 
It  was  known  that  he  was  not 
trusted  and  would  be  recalled  by 
the  new  Government  then  comine 
into  office  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  he  and  Lord  Stanley  had  the 
assurance  to  think  that  they  could 
settle  the  matter  between  them  out 
of  hand.  As  for  the  American 
Senate  they  do  not  ever  appear  to 
have  given  it  a  thought.  'Those 
questions  which  have  somewhat 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries,'  said  Mr.  Heverdy  John- 
son at  the^  Lord  Mayor's  dinner, 
*  are  now,  what  shall  I  say,  settled, 
they  are  now  at  an  end,'  an  account 
of  the  matter  which  was  modestly 
accepted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  speak- 
ing at  the  same  dinner.  Mr.  Re- 
verdy Johnson  had  '  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,'  we  were  told,  but  it 
was  a  very  fine  and  most  satisfac- 
tory cat ;  and  yet  the  settlement,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  rejected  with 
ignominy,  a  course  of  which  Presi- 
dent Grant  did  not  hesitate  subse- 
quently to  proclaim  his  full  ap- 
proval. 

In  following  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
American  negotiators  were  not  very 
generous  or  very  frank.  They  were 
continually  changing  their  ground, 
and  always  increasing  their  de- 
mands. First  they  claimed  only  for 
neghgencein  enforcing  British  laws. 
Then,  leaving  British  laws,  they  fell 
back  upon  the  wider  and  more  un- 
certain ground  of  International  Law. 
Then  they  imported  into  the  sub- 
ject  as  t£e  priiicipal  grievance  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  belli* 
gerency.  Finally,  they  took  their 
last  step  in  approving  the  action 
and  adopting  the  view  of  the  Senate, 
which  made  it  clear  that  what  was 
expected  was  indemnification,  not 
only  for  all  private  or  direct  but  also 
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for  all  national  or  indirect  damaged 
ariaing  out  of  the  acts  of  the 
Alabama  and  her  fellows.  With 
AdTersariea  already  known  as  being 
thus  difficult  to  hold,  it  was  mani- 
festly essential  that  in  any  farther 
ventore  for  a  Bettlement  the  great- 
.est  circumspection  should  be  shown, 
and  that  no  precaution  should  be 
omitted  which  prudence  could  sug- 
gest for  safeguarding  the  honour 
and  the  interests  of  Magland.  What 
then  did  the  Gladstone  Administra- 
tion do  ?  They,  on  the  i6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 187 1,  appointed  fire  commis- 
sioners to  treat  at  Washington  for 
an  agreement,  making  them  at  the 
jMme  time  plenipotentiaries  with 
power  to  sign  any  treaty,  conven- 
tion or  agreement.  Ijet  it  be 
remarked  that  those  five  gentlemen 
being  both  commissioners  and 
plenipotentiaries  (two  distinct 
.offices,  the  respective  functions  of 
which  are  of  questionable  compati- 
bility), possessed  powers  such  as 
are  very  rarely  conferred,  and 
moreover,  their  commission  con- 
tained an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  to  'agree  to  ac- 
knowledge and  accept'  whatever 
things  they  might  conclude. 

The  grave  question  arises  here 
whether  such  an  engagement  is 
not  in  itself  a  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogative  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  whether  in  fact 
the  Crown  had  any  power  whatever 
to  make  a  treaty  binding  the  coun- 
try in  a  certain  event  to  pay  a 
larg^  sum  of  money  to  a  foreign 
Gbvemment,  without  submitting 
that  treaty  to  Parliament  previous  to 
ratification.  Lord  Btissdl,  perhaps, 
may  deal  with  this  matter,  but  mean- 
time it  might  at  least  have  been 
expected  that  the  commissioners  se- 
lected for  such  a  purpose  would 
have  been  men  not  only  of  un- 
doubted ability  and  standing,  but 
also  of  special  fitness  to  fence  with 
negotiators  whose  dealings  were 
likely  to  resemble  those  we  have 


already  described.     WIio,  iben,  tad 
what   were    they  ?      Ljord    Bipac 
is  a  party  politician  of,  we  will  aj 
for  charity's  aaJce,  the  aeooiid  das. 
and  has  become  that  much  partk 
bom  hia  property  and  two  eaiidoBi 
and  partly  from  a  touching  devotk-i 
to  Lord  Palmerston  immortaiisediK 
a  well-known  nickname.     The  bee 
and  worst  that  was  known  of  hie 
was  that  he  had  ncTer  said  or  dmt 
or  given  any  promise  of  saying  or 
doing  anytlung  in  pariicolar.    Sir 
Stafford  Northcote    is   another  co> 
lourless  man  of   mnch    the  samf 
calibre,  impartially    selected   from 
the  Opposition,  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  iJieCommiasion  apar&anair 
When  he  consulted  Mr.  Disraeli  tf 
to  the  advisability  in  a  party  aenst 
of  his  accepting  the  commission,  liie 
latter  is  said  to  have  assured  hiis 
that  his  absence  from  the  House  c£ 
Commons  would  be  of  no  daniage 
whatever  to  his  party.     The  whoJe 
of  the  Conservative  leader^  how- 
ever, disapproved  his   aooeptuioe. 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  our  JCnister 
at  Washington,    had    equally  had 
the  misfortune  of  failing  to  distin- 
guish   himself,   and    his    preTioui 
history  in  connection  wil^  this  ease 
was  not  encouraging,  for  it  does  no! 
appear  that  he  ever  informed  the 
Government  of  what  be  might  hkje 
been  expected  to  learn — thai  the 
Beverdy- Johnson  Convention  would 
be  rejected    by   the    Senate.    Sir 
John  Macdon&Jd  was  a  Canadiaii 
of  a  chiefly  convivial  turn,  and  Pro- 
fessor Montague  Bernard  was  i 
distinguished  student,  bat  that  is 
all.     As   for  Lord  Tenterden,  tkr 
Secretary,  he  is  a  laborious  offida) 
without    any  more    pretension  to 
power  of  iiiought  or   fence  thu 
the  Commissioners  whom  he  wts 
deputed  to  'coach.'      These  were 
the  men  who  went  forth  to  meet 
some  of  the  sharpest  intellects  is 
the  Union.     Moreover,  ihey  wen: 
not  only  with  a  set  purpose  hat 
with    a    fixed    determination    u- 
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'settle'  tbe  dispute  someliow  or 
Bnyhow,  and  their  instractions  put 
into  plain  EngliBb  would  have  run 
thns-'^^Mako  •  a  good  bargain  if 
you  can,  but  At  any  rate  xnake  a 
bargain.'  Underthese  ciroumstances 
ck  bad  bargain  was  inevitable.  There 
bas  been  put  into  very  general  eir- 
ealation  of  late  the  stage  whisper 
that  the  United  States  Gommis* 
aionera  deceived  and  'jockeyed' 
ours.  If  that  were  true  it  would 
sufficiently  prove  the  fault  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  in  ap- 
pointing men  capable  of  being  so 
dealt  with ;  but  it  is  not  true.  Our 
Commissioners  did  not  require  to 
be  deceived,  for  they  were  only 
too  ready  to  deceive  themselves. 
At  the  Conference  of  March  8 
tbe  American  Commissioners  for- 
mally advanced  their  claim  for  losses 
botb  direct  and  indirect,  stating, 
bowever,  that  *  in  the  hope  of  an 
amicable  settlement  no  estimate  was 
made  of  the  indirect  losses,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  indemnifica- 
tion on  their  account  in  the  event  of 
no  such  settlement  being  made.' 
And  they  proposed  that  &e  Joint 
Commission  should  'agree  upon  a 
snm  which  should  be  paid  by  Ghreat 
Gritain  to  the  United  States  in  satis- 
faction of  all  the  claims.'  This 
offer,  if  accepted,  would  have  effect- 
ually and  for  ever  ended  the  whole 
matter;  it  was,  however,  refused, 
and  the  English  Commissioners 
renewed  their  proposal  for  arbitra- 
tion. Now,  it  has  been  said  that  in 
proposing  arbitration  they  did  in 
efiect  assent  to  an  '  amicable  settle- 
ment/ and  that  the  Treaty  is  in 
fact  that  and  nothing  more.  To 
wbicb  the  reply  is  obvious  that  the 
payment  which  the  Americans  pro- 
posed was  an  absolute  settlement, 
wbereas  the  Treaty  settles  nothing 
absolutely,  providing  only  ma- 
cbinery*for  an  amicable  wrangle  in 
order  to  a  settlement.  The  differ- 
ence is  obvious.  In  making  an 
'amicable  settlement'  as  proposed, 


we  must  have  admitted  our  fikults 
and  paid  for  them ;  in  agreeing  tothe 
Treaty  we  admitted  no  fault,  and 
merely  exposed  ourselves  to  the  risk 
of  payment  in  case  the  arbitrators 
decided  against  ud.  in  the  first  case 
the  United  States  would  have  gained 
everythmg ;  in  the  second  they  run 
the  risk  of  losing  everything.  The 
Americans  agreed,  however,  to  ar- 
bitration on  Condition  that  the 
principles  to  govern  the  arbitrators 
should  be  laid  down.  Thereupon  were 
elaborated  the  famous  three  rules  as 
to  which  the  British  Gk>vemmentiB 
made  in  the  Treaty  to  assert  that 
they  were  first  invented  for  this  oc-> 
casion,  and  are  not  a  correct  *  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  interna^ 
tionallaw.'  The  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  rules  &ils,  however,  to 
show  in  what  they  differ  from  those 
principles  as  universally  enunciated^ 
and  as  admitted  by  England  at  the 
time.  The  second  rule,  indeed,  appa- 
rently extends  the  obligations  of  the 
neutral  Power  to  the  extent  of  requir- 
ing it  aibnohdeVy  *  not  to  permit  or 
suffer'  the  use  of  its  ports  or  waters 
as  a  base  of  naval  operations,  or  for 
the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  mili- 
tary supplies  or  arms ;  but  this  must 
bereadby  the  lightof  the  third,  which 
prescribes  *dvs  diligence'  as  the 
measure  of  ftdfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions in  question.  The  feuit  is  that 
these  rules  are  so  hopelessly  vague 
that  they  would  cover  almost  any 
view  of  international  law  ever  pro- 
pounded, and  the  dang^  of  them 
is  that  they  may  easily  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  increase  to  an  unen- 
durable extent  the  obligations  of 
neutral  Powers.  This,  however,  is 
a  small  matter  compared  with  what 
follows. 

Having  committed  their  coun- 
try to  judgment  by  principles  de- 
clared to  be  fieilse,  the  Commis- 
sioners probably  asked  themselves 
to  what  subjects  those  principles 
were  to  be  applied.  This  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  the  national  or 
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indirect  claims.  Those  claims  were 
well  known  to  the  Commissioners 
to  exist.  The  J  had  been  made  not 
once  or  twice,  bat  repeatedly.  Thej 
had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Adams 
as  early  as  1862,  by  Mr.  Seward  in 
1863,  and  more  distinctly  by  Mr. 
Beverdy  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Motley 
and  by  Mr.  Fish  in  1869.  They 
had  been  commented  apon  by  Lord 
Clarendon.  The  absence  of  any 
provision  for  them  had  been  made 
the  gfonnd  of  rejection  of  the 
Johnson -Clarendon  Convention. 
They  had  been  presented  to  the 
Commissioners  themselves  as  a  dis- 
tinct special  point.  They  coold  not 
be  disregarded ;  nay,  they  alone  were 
worth  regarding  at  all,  for  they 
were  then  the  sole  a/nd  only  point  in 
dispute.  The  coarse  of  action  npon 
everything  else  was  already  decided. 
England  had  already  agreed  to 
refer  the  direct  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  had  signed  a  convention 
for  that  purpose.  America  had 
already,  agreed  to  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  question  of  recogni- 
tion of  Soathem  belligerency.  There 
remained  absolutely  nothing  but 
these  national  claims  on  which  any 
agreement  was  necessary.  The 
whole  question  was  here;  the  one 
point  on  which  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  be  precise  and  clear 
was  this ;  for,  &iling  precision  and 
clearness  here,  the  whole  matter 
would  be  leflb  no  further  advanced 
than  it  already  was.  If  national 
claims  were  to  be  excluded,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  ex- 
claded  by  the  Treaty;  if  not  ex- 
■cluded,  by  the  Treaty,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  they  would  have  to  be  met 
under  it.  The  English  Commis- 
sioners, however,  knew  that  they 
were  expected  to  return  with  a 
treaty  in  their  pockets,  and  either 
they  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  about,  or  they  determined  to 
return  with  a  treaty  leaving  the 
one  material  point  doubtful  rather 
than  with  none  at  all.     They  did 


not,  however,  even  snooeed  in  leav- 
ing the  point    only   doubtfiod,  far 
they  agreed  to  a  definition  which,  ff 
there  is  any  sense  in  worda,  &^m 
cover  the  indirect  claims.     It  is  dt^ 
clared  in  the  first  Article  that,  'is 
order  to  remove  and  adjust  all  coei. 
plaints  and  claims  on  the  part  of  ik 
United   States  .  .  .  the  high  a»- 
tracting  parties  agree  that  all  the 
said  claims  growing  oat   of  ads 
committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels' 
shall  be  referred.     How  it  can  be 
said  that  in  '  all  the  claims '  thoae 
called  indirect  are    not    included, 
is  a  mvsterv.     Nevertheless,    the 
English^  CommissionerB.    irwaaM 
appear,  say  it  and  believe  it  stiiJ, 
for  as  late  as  the  23rd  of  Apnl  last, 
we    have    Sir    Edward    Thornton 
telling  the  Americans  at  a  publie 
dinner  that    *he  believed  no  one 
supposed   that    the    British  Joint 
High  Commissioners  had  any  idea-> 
the  slightest  idea — that  the  indirect 
claims  were  included  in  the  Tnea^/ 
After  this   confession  it  is  saper- 
fluous  to  ask  what  title  those  gen- 
tlemen have  to  be  considered  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment.    It  has,  indeed,  been  whis- 
pered that  they  had  at  the  last  mo- 
ment doubts  as  to  this  point,  and 
that,  in  answer  to    their  qnestions 
upon  it,  the  English  GovemmeiLt 
telegraphed,  '  Sign  at  once.'    If  so, 
Sir  Edward  Thornton's  declaration 
does  some  injustice  to  himself  aod 
to  his  colleagues. 

The  Government  in  London  were, 
or  professed  to  be,  as  little  oonsdoos 
as  the  Commissioners  in  Washing- 
ton of  the  scope  of  the  Treaty. 
Lord  Granville,  in  June  1 871,  told 
the  House  of  Lords  that  under  it 
*  we  can  only  be  called  npon  to  give 
compensation  for  proved  acts  of 
destruction  directly  occasioned  br 
the  privateers,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  same  occasion  said, 
'All  is  limited  and  eveiything  is 
definite.*  That  opinion  was  ac* 
cepted  as  correct,  and  when  the 
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coantry  had  been  awakened,  from 
its  security  by  the  actual  presonta- 
tion  of  the  indirect  claims,  to  that 
opinion. the  Government  sfcill  ad- 
hered.-   On  the  opening  night'  o( 
the  present  session,  Mr.  Gladstone 
declared  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  which  limits  its  scope  ta 
direct  claims  alone,  embodies  '  the 
only  meaning^  the    only    rational 
meaning,   the  direct    grammatical' 
meaning '  of  the  instrument.     That 
must  be  assumed  to  be  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  Ooyemment,  and  it 
was  expressed  with  an  audacity  and 
confidence  which  seemed  fitted,  as 
no    doubt  it  was  intended,  to  re« 
assure  the  public  mind.     Neverthe- 
less,  to  that  opinion  the  Govern- 
ment  have  not  dared  to  stand..    For 
let    it   be  marked  what  has  hap- 
pened.    There  is  a  solemn  Court  of 
Arbitration  appointed  and.  sitting, 
a   body  to  whom  they  have  com- 
mitted that  judgment  on  our  own 
honour  which    Lord  Russell    had 
once  refused  to  commit  to  any  poten- 
tate   of   the    earth.      They    have, 
therefore,  unless  they  are  traitors  to 
thoir  country,  the  ftiUest  confidence 
in  the  abili^  and  integrity  of  that 
Tribunal.     And  yet  they  dare  not 
trust  it  to  exclude  claims  which  they 
are  convinced  are  excluded  by  *  the 
only  rational  meaning  of  the  Treaty,' 
for  they  have  thought  it  necessary 
to    apply  to  the  United  States  to 
i?vithdraw  those  claims,  and  mean- 
time have  notified  to  the  Court  that 
they  "will  only  submit,  to  its  decision 
Tvithout  prejudice  to  the  *  position 
asstuned'  in  a  correspondence  of 
^wbich  that  Court  is  not  possessed. 
Tbey  are,  therefore,  convicted  on 
their  own  showing  either  of  having 
suggested   and    established  a  tri- 
bunal in  which  no  confidence  is  to 
bo     placed    or  of  having  made  a 
treaty  the  scope  of  which  they  have. 
failed  to  understand.    From  that 
dilemma  there  is  no  escape.     And 
meantime  what   becomes    of  the 
pseana  that  have  been  snng  over  this 
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modern  device  of  arbitration  And, 
of  the  glory  with  which  ii.haa 
been  surrounded  ?  The  Tribunal  of 
Geneva  is  not  sp  i^uch  as  regarded 
or  thought  of  in  this  matter^  and 
while  Lord  GrauviUe  is  writing  to. 

*  my  dear  General.  Schenck,,'  ta  beg 
him  in  confidence  to  say  whether  he 

*  thinks  his  Government  will  object ' 
to  the  counter  ca^e  hei^g  put  in 
without  prejudice,  the  Great  Couri^ 
is  sitting  and  wondering  what  it  is 
intended  to  judge,  or  whether  it  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  judge  auything 
at  all. 

Even  this  last  step  has  not  im- 
proved the  position.     The  Ameri-. 
cans  have  maintained  all  through 
that  the  question  of  the  adznissi- 
bility  of  those  claims  is  and  must 
be    one  for  the  Geneva  Tribunal 
alone,  and,  in  spite  of  what  Lord 
Granville    may    do    and    General 
Schenck  may  think,  to  that  Tribunal 
the    question  is    at  this    mo^ient 
committed.    For  there  is  the  Treaty 
and  there  are  ,the  cases;   and  the 
notification  that  a  certain  position 
not  specified  is  reserved,  has  and 
can  have  no  more  value  than  may  bo 
decided  by  the  Arbitrators  to  belong 
to  it.    They  then  must  at  last  be 
the  judges  whether  the    indirect 
claims  are  to  be  dealt  with  or  not 
under  the  Treaty.     And  that  being 
so,  how  can  England  singly,  or  how 
can    she    even    with    the    United 
States,  go  again  to  Geneva  and  ask 
the  Court  to  abstain  from  forming 
its  own  judgment  on  a  particular 
portion  of  those  of  the  cases  sub- 
mitted, but  to  take  instead  a  cut 
and  dried  judmient  presented  by 
the  parties  r    Does  all  this  promise 
well  for  the  dignity  of  arbitration  ? 
Mr.    Gladstone    calls     this    new- 
bom  device  ^a  vision  which  may 
be  too  bright  and  too  happy .  to  be 
capable  of  being  realised.'    His  Go- 
vemmenthasneverthelessattempted 
to  realise  it.     The  result  is  a  body 
of  five  gentlemen  brought  together 
fix)m  the  two  hemispheres  by  virtue 

3H 
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of  a  dkpated  treaty,  set  to  judge  1)6  said,  contrived  for  tliem  in  ihs 

ttpon  falfld  prindpIdSy  an  admitted  spirit  of  a  small  attorn^  plea^i^ 

lesponsibilitjyfbrDiddentotakeiato  Defore  a  countj  conrt  rather  dn 

oondideration  the  gravest  part  df  of  a  great  nation  pleading  Ix^re 

that  responsibility,  and  assi^dng  at  a   solemn    international^   triboal 

apablio  discussion  of  the  relative  In    trath,     the    professional    ^ 

merits  of  varioos  dodges  invented  amateur  diplomacj  on  hoih  si^. 

irith  the  set  purpose  of  evadingtheir  has   been  thron^bont  simply  diE- 

ownantfaority;  To  crown  it  all,  out  gracefnl.    On   tbe  American  side 

of  the  five  three  are  ntterlj  nnac-  a   claim  founded  on   a  legiiunate 

qoainted   with   the    English   Ian-  complaint  ];ias  been  swollen  hy  the 

guagc,  and  will  have  to  sit  gravely  successive   importation   into  it  of 

through  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Evarts  increased  demands,  till  it   has  be- 

and  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer,  of  whicb  come  ridicnlons ;   on   the   'Eioglhh 

they  will  not  understand  one  word  ?  side,  haaghiy  refusal   io  entertain 

While,  however,  it  is  clear  that  any  claun  at  all  has  been  followed 

the  ITmted  States  Oovemment  had  by  a  series  of  retreats  and  defeats 

a  distinct  right  under  the  Treaty  culminating  in  the  final  unoondi^ 

to  include  their  national  claims  in  tional  surrender  embodied   in  the 

their  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Washington  Treaty.     To  crown  all, 

that,  csonsiderxng   all  the  circom-  the  Treaty  has  been  so  used,  that 

stances^  it  was  a  bit  of  rather  sharp  its  first  resnlt  has  been,  inHboBtt  of 

practice  so  to  include  them.    Au  settling  anything,  to  raise  a  new 

the  more  troe  is  thig,  because  they  and  more  formidable  quarrel  thaa 

were  introduced,  as  we  can  safely  had   ever    before  existed,  and  to 

assert,  not  for  their  owti  sakes,  or  bring  the  whole   question  to  t^ 

because  it  was  ever  expected  thai  very   verge  of   insolnbility.     At 

they  would  yield  compensation,  but  this  stage,  however,  the  goodseaiae 

simply  and  solely  as  a  rhetorical  of  the    nation,     whose    interests 

enhancement  of   the  whole  case ;  and  whose  honour  had  been  thus 

much  in  the  same  way,  in  fact,  as  played  with,  was  aroused.     Once 

the  recognition  of  Southern  belli-  Drought  £eu%  to  &oe  with  the  absurd 

gerency   is    introduced.      It    was  result  prepared  for  them  by  their 

calculated  that  by  building  up  the  negotla^rs,    the    English    people 

direct  claims  in  the  huge  mass  of  declared  sternly  that  they  woold 

the  indirect,  the  former  would  have  not  accept  it,  and  that  whatever 

a  better  chance  of  remaining  intact  the  Treaty  might  provide,  or  Hie 

when  the  latter  came  to  be  demo-  Geneva  Tribunal  might  decide,  net 

lished.      At   any  rate,   it  was  ex-  one  farthing    of   the    stapendoDS 

pected  tloit  they  would  draw  off  tribute  claimed  as  indirect  damages 

attention    &om  the    main    points  should  ever  be  paid.   It  remains  now 

at  issue ;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  for  the  diplomats  to  get  out  of  the 

had  this  effect,  for  the  genezal  tone  difficnlty  they  have  created  between 

of  discussion  since  they  have  been  them,  if  they  can.     To  do  it  cleanly 

made  has  entirelv  changed.    For-  and  well  is  out  of  their  power,    m 


merly  the    English  position  was,  order  to  do  it  at  all  there  will  he 

'  We  are  liable  for  nothing ;'  now  required  an  awkward^  and  certainly 

it  is,  '  We  may  be,  and  very  pos-  an  ugly  transaction — nothiu  less, 

sibly  are,  liable  for  direct  damages,  in  &ct,  than  a  dodge — which  must 

but  we  certainly  are  not,  and  will  be  discreditable  to  both  sides. 

not  be  made,  nable  for  indirect.'  Paatexperiencemust  teach  as  that 

So  far,   then,  these    claims    have  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  even  now 

played  their  part ;  a  part,  it  must  the  business  will  be  done  withoDt 
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blonderu^^  and  one  blunder  which. 
has  been  suggested   as  the  next 
step  is  so  much  greater  even  than 
uiy  yet  made»  and  involves  so  much 
grraver  consequences,  that  no  protest 
craxxbe  too  strong againstits adoption, 
rt  13  suggested  that  America  ^ould 
agree  to  forego  her  national  claims 
in  this  case  in  return  for  an  nnder^ 
-taking  on  the  part  of  England  to 
forego  national  claims  in  fnture  in 
&ny    similar    case.      What    that 
skmounts  to  is  this:  that  in   the 
event    of  any    hostile    expedition 
l3eing  fitted  out  in  and  despatched 
rrom   America    against    England, 
^England  would  be  debarred  from 
any  other  ground  of  claim  than  the 
damage    done    to  individuals;    so 
that  in  case  of  further  Fenian  raids, 
or  even  of  an  invasion  of  Ireland 
prepared  in  and  coming  from  Amo-> 
rica,  we  should  be  cut  off  from  all 
complaint  or  indemnification  save 
for  the  material  injury  done  to  in^ 
individual  Canadians  or  Irishmen-^ 
and  that  even  if  the  American  Go- 
vernment had  displayed  the  most 
utter  negligence  in  enforcing  the 
three  rules  now  laid  down.  Were  the 
Govermnent  once  again  to  go  into 
negotiation  behind  i£e  back  of  Par* 
liament  and  the  people,  and  were 
they  to  make  such  a    bargain  as 
this,  they  would  one  and  all  deserve 
impeachment    as    richly    as    any 
ministers  who  ever  abused  the  con« 
fidence  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
country. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  wer^ 
written  Mid  already  in  iype  before 
the  publication  of  the  further  corre- 
spondence contained  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  London.  Qazette  of  the 
17  th  May  and  of  the  authorised 
draft  copy  of  the  Supplementary 
Article  communicated  by  theForeign 
Office  to  the  London  journals  on 
the  0ame  date,  Neither  the  eorre* 
spondence  nor  the  Article  afford  any 
rec^n  to  alter  or  to  withdraw  aught 
that  we  have  said.  No  candid  judge 
can  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Fish  (who 


haA  in  &ct  adopted  several  of  the 
arguments  used  above)  has  clearly 
established  the  right  of  his  Govern^ 
ment  to  include  the  national  olajms 
in  their  case  {  and  it  is  humiliating 
to  -find  Lord  Granville  chopping 
logic  and  dissertating  on  grammar 
in  order  to  nmke  out  the  coniaary. 
The  Article,  which  hag  been  oon*' 
trived  to  dodge  the  Treaty,  fully 
justifies  all  our  apprehensions,  and 
does  not  hring  either  side  one  atep 
out  of  the  diffiooliy*    It  runs  thus : . 

Whereas  the  Ooreminent  of  Hdt  Bri- 
tannic lityesty  has  contended  tiiat  such 
indirect  claims  as  those  fov  the  national 
losses,  firsUy,  were  not  included,  in  fact,  lot 
the  Treaty  of  Washin^top,  and,  secondly^ 
should  not  be  admitted  injprincipU  as  ^w« 
ing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  particular 
vessels  alleged  to  have  been  enabled  to 
commit  depredations  upon  the  shipping  of 
a  belligerent  by  reason  of  such  a  want  of  due 
diligence  in  the  performance  of  neutral 
obligations.  .  .  .  And  whereas  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  also 
declared  that  the  prinoiple  involved  in  the 
second  of  the  contentions  hereinbefore  set 
forthwUl  guide  their  conduct  in  future,  .  .  • 
And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whUe  adhering  to  hie  contention  that 
the  said  claims  were  included  in  the  Treaty, 
adopts  for  the  future  the  principle  contained 
in  the  second  of  the  said  contentions  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  it  will  herenifter  guide 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  .  ,  .  Inooneiderationtheroot 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  thereof,  con* 
sents  that  he  will  make  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  in« 
direct  losses  aa  aforesaid  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva, 

Was  there  ever  such  a  decision 
as  this?  The  United  States  have 
already  formally  made  a  claim  hefore 
the  Trihunal  in  respect  of  indirect 
losses;  that  claim,  they  maintain, 
was  properly  made ;  at  any  rate,  it 
subsists }  and  when  therefore  the 
President  engages  to  make  ^na 
claim'  of  the  kind,  all  that  can 
mean  is  that  he  will  not  make  it  a 
second  time.  What  it  is  important 
that  the  English  people  diould 
understand  is  this:  that  these  in« 
direct    claims   are  not  withdrawn 
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from  ihe  case ;  iiiat  to  the  Tribunal, 
and  to  {he  Tribunal  alone,  is.  still 
committed  for  decision  the  question ' 
whether  they  are  properly  included ; 
and  that.it  may  still  award  to  the 
United  States  a  g^ss  sum  which 
shall-  include  them.  And  let  it  be. 
observed,  that  the '  United  States 
only 'agree  to  the  principle  which 
excludes  indirect  claims  as  to  take 
effect  hereqftoTy  that  is  to  say,  not 
as  being  applicable  to  the  case  under' 
cionsideration-  at .  Geneva.  Never 
was  a  birthright  sold  for  such  a 
moss  of  pottage  as  this;  never, 
either,  was  such  a  birthright  as  that 
which  is  here  sold.  England  is 
made,  for  the  sake  of  a  given  case, 
to  agree  to  a  principle  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  applying  to  that  case, 
and  which  is  yet  to  *  guide  her  con- 
duct in  future.'  That  principle  is 
that  she  shall  never  make  any  claim 
for  national  damages  on  accoujit  of 
national  injuries  suffered  through 
the  lack  of  due  diligence  on  the 
part  of  any  neutral  power  whatever ; 
nay,  more,  that  she  shall  never 
make  any  complaint  of  national  in-  ] 
juries  so  arising,  since  they  are  tO: 
be  ^not  admitted  in  principle  as 
growing  out  of*  breaches  of  neu- 
trality. To  do  this  is  pro  ianto  to 
abolish  the  nation  itself,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  United  States 
Senate  will  only  be  too  glad  to  pay 
the  Alabama  debt  by  iastening  upon 
England  a  so  inevitable  national 
humiliation  in  the  future,  giving  as 
they  do  nothing  for  it  in  the  present. 
The  new  Article  advances  us  no- 
thing whatever  towards  a  settlement, 
save  of  this  new  *  principle ;'  for  all 
the  rest,  it  leaves  us  exactly  as  we 
were. 

^  'What  then,^  it  may  be  asked, 
^  would  have  been,  and  what  now  is, 
the  proper  method  of  dealing  with 
the  matter?'  Where  there  has 
been  so  great  a  lack  of  wisdom  we 
need  not  affect  modesty  in  giving 
an  opinion.  We  hold '  that  there 
never  has  been  or  will  be  but  one 


method  of  dealing  with  ihis  quKn*] 
in  an  honourable  and  final  murfr. 
We  follow  Lord  Bussell*s  decb. 
tion  to  its  necessary  couscqDsrr 
when  we  say  that  England  V«:; 
the  *  sole  judge  of  her  own  homrr, 
she  should  judge  it,  and  not  band  - 
over  for  judgment  to  a  bodj  of  r- 
bitralors,  however  respectable.  Lt: 
Us,  then,  be  honest  in  this  matter. 
If  w^e  are  not  yet  convinced  thatur 
have  sinned  either  in  omission  or 
in  commission,'  let  us  decide  ih&t 
question   for   ourselves.    Then  k 
us  take  our  stand  upon  the  decision 
arrived    at,   and    if  that  deciaon 
should  result  in  our  taking  bla&u. 
to    ourselves    for    augbt  done  or 
omitted,  let  us  not  shirk  tiic  conse- 
quences, but  carry  our  ahieftdj  re- 
corded '  regret '  a  step  fditber,  and 
offer  of  our  own  proper  motion  tbt 
indemnification  which  is  just.  That 
would  make  onr    hands  dean  at 
last,  that    alone   can  make  tbem 
clean.    We  may  be  told  thai  ft  ii 
now  too  late,  to  which  we  rcpir 
that  it  is  indeed  almost  tooktefor 
anything,  but  certainly  too  late  for 
anything  creditable  except  this.  Id 
bur  opinion   that  course,  while  it 
would  be  certainly  and  finaUj  ef- 
fective, would   be  infinitely  mere 
honourable,  more  safe,  and  on  the 
whole    less    costly    than   that  (^ 
^^^SC  America  to  drag  ns  like 
resisting  criminals  before  an  arbi- 
tttktion  court,  there  to  ^dle  ns  if 
they  can  with  an  adverse  decision. 
We   have    no    hope  tbat  sach  a 
course  will  be  adopted.  But  we  state 
our  view  in  order  that  we  m&jjiot 
be  accused  of  finding  complaiDb 
without  suggesting  remedies. 

Meantime  we  are  all  now  aware 
of  the  pass  to  which  we  have  been 
brought  by  secret  diplomacy.  Bid 
the  people  of  England  been  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  they  would  hn 
interposed,  but  they  did  not  know 
it  till  too  late.  It  should  be  aft^ 
probably  iJie  first,  object  of  «r 
foreign  policy  to  be  on  terms  of 
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amity  with  America,  bat  the  go-  aod  exercise  their   tLon^htfl  upon 

vuminc  &miliBB  and  their  ogontn  their  own  afiaira  even  if  it  bo  at 

at  tbe  Foreign  Office  hare  so  acted  the  expeoBo  of  withdrawing  soma 

OH   to  enlarge  the  qnarrel  between  little  attention  from  the  aacred  pnr- 

tihe    two  conntrieB  under  pretence  suit  of  money-making.     That  the 

of   settling   it.     Snrely  it  is  time  nation  will  one  day  be  aronsed  is 

that  this  kind  of  dealing  with  the  inevitable ;  bnt  if  that  day  shonld 

national    interoets     shonld     cease,  not  come  nntil,  throngh  a  farther 

Surely  it  is  time  that  the  pohtical  aeries  of  nnsettlemcnts  of  this  qnar- 

indiffersBtism  which  has  huidod  ns  rel,  we  have  been  negotiated  into 

over  to  the  mle  of  Privilege  ahonid  '  a  war  with  America,  there  will  bo 

be  abandoned,  and  that  Englishmen  a  terrible    day  of   reckoning    for 

at  large  sbonld  infbns  themselvoB  many. 
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